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CHARLES   LAMB. 


A  PREFATORY  MEMOIR. 

The    IVestmhisler  Review,  as  recently  as  in  the  October  of  1874,  while  insist- 
ing upon  the  urgent  need  of  an  entirely  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Charles 
Lamb,  deprecated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  notion  of  preceding  them  with 
any  rearrangement  of  the  well-known  facts  of  his  lif;,  or  with  any  fresh  esti- 
mate of  his  genius  and  character.'    This  rather  startling  remark  was  thrown 
out  in  the  course  of  a  luminous,  and  for  the  most  part  sagacious,  survey  of  all 
tile  editions  of  Lamb  hitherto  published.     Looking  forward  eagerly  to  some 
more   caiefully    prepared    issue  of   these   works,  the   reviewer   observed,  with 
emphasis.  "As  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  disquisition  or  biography,  a  strong 
word  may  be  said  for  their  entire  exclusion."     I  take  note  of  this  objection 
upon  the  very  threshold,  because  I  am  desirous  of  not  seeming  to  run  counter 
to  it  out  of  slieer  perversity.     A  disquisition  upon  the  genius  of  this  delightful 
humorist  I  admit  at  once  to  be  absolutely  superfluous.     His  writings  require 
the  pointing  of  no  inde.x  finger  to  ensure  their  just  recognition.     They  carry 
his  meaning  in  a  vase  so  transparent  that  its  light  shines  through  resplendently. 
A  Prefatory  Memoir,  however,  of  some  sort  has  appeared  to  me  absolutely 
requisite  by  wvay  of  introduction.     .\nd  it  has  done  so  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  facts  of  Charles  Lamb's  life,  though  doubtless  many  of  them  by  this  time  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  public  by  repetition,  have  again  and  again  been  set  forth 
with  a  curious  inaccuracy.     The  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  essayist's  biogra- 
phers, for  e.\ample,  are  alike  at  fault  in  regard  to  the  very  date  of  his  birth. 
Barry  Cornwall,  when  penning,  in  1866,  his  charming  Memoir  of  his  old  friend, 
asserts  deliberately  that  he  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  February.     John  Forster, 
when   writing  more  than  thirty  years  previously  his  beautiful  In  Memoriam 
of  Elia  in  the  Nc7i)  Montldy  for  February,  1835.  though  much  nearer  the  mark 
— though,  as  the  children  would  say,  burning — in  his  conjecture  as  to  the  actual 
birthday,  was  still  out,  even  though  he  put  it  a  week  earlier.     Ilis  reliance  for 
the  moment  was  upon  a  mistaken,   or,  possibly,  a  blurred,  memorandum  in 
Charles  Lamb's  handwriting.     "  ' 'Tis  my  poor  birthday,"  says  a  letter  of  his 
wo  have  lying  before  us  dated  the  nth  of  February."     Again,   according  to 
Mr.   Procter,  as,  indeed,  according  to   all  the  biographers  of   Lamb  without 
exception,   John   and    Mary  and  Charles   "were   the  only  cliildrcn   of   their 
parents"— the  fact  being,  as  will  now  immediately  be  made  plain  for  the  first 
time  in  this  I'refitory  Memoir,  that  the  family  consisted  of  more  than  double 
that  number  of  children.     If  beyond  the  flagrant  errors  thus  distinguishable 
at  a  glance  upon  the  very  first  ixigc  of  Lamb's  biography,  yet  further  justifica- 
tion were  required  for  the  recapitulation,  a  little  more  accurately,  of  the  salient 
facts  of  his  life,  that  further  justification  might,  surely,  be  found  in  the  pcr- 
]    verse  deductions  which  of  late  years  have  been  drawn  by  some  from  the  either 
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confused  or  distorted  records  of  his  personal  history— ceiuctions  casting  a 
sinister  sliadow  at  the  last  over  his  briglit  intellect,  and  the  slur  of  an  imputed 
subjection  to  a  degrading  vice  upon  as  sweet,  and  pure,  and  noble  a  nature 
as  ever  reflected  honour  upon  English  literature. 

Charlks  Lamb,  the  youngest  of  the  seven  children  of  J«hn  Lamb,  scrivener, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  ncc  Field,  was  born  on  Friday,  the  loth  of  February, 
"^11 2'  ''^  Crown  Office  Row,  Inner  Temple.  Other  men  of  genius  have  lived 
there,  but  this  is  the  one  man  of  genius  wlio  was  born  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple.  The  substantial  row  of  chambers  in  one  of  which,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  this  bright-eyed  Elia  first  drew  breath,  lies  parallel  with  the  Thames 
and  Fleet  :Street,  between  the  Temple  Church  and  tlie  Temple  Gardens.  If 
the  parents  of  Charles  Lamb  had  dreamt  for  a  moment  of  taking  the  new-born 
infant  thence,  to  be  baptized  at  Saint  Dunstan's,  as  the  nearest  church  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  order  to  get  to  Samt  Dunstan's  they  would  have  had  to 
pass  by  the  very  porch  of  that  yet  older  church  in  tlie  Temple.  There,  obviously, 
in  the  Temple  Cliurch  itself,  a  child  born  in  the  Temple  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  baptized.  Satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  this  must  prove  to  be 
the  case,  I  consult  the  Master  of  the  Temple  ;  and  through  his  most  kind 
courtesy  my  Iiopes  are  at  once  realized.  Accompanymg  Dr.  Vaughan  into  iiis 
library,  I  see  liim  take  down  from  one  of  the  book-shelves  a  by  no  means 
cumbrous,  indeed  a  rather  thinnish  quarto  volume  in  beautiful  preservation. 
It  is  tlie  Baptismal  Register  for  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  past  of  the  i'emple  Church— a  record  hitherto  overlooked  by  all  Charles 
Lambs  biographers.  As  we  turn  the  leaves,  the  very  first  name  that  arrests 
our  attention  is  that  of  Lamb-one  of  the  offspring  of  John  Lamb,  and 
Elizabeth  liis  wife.  There  are  seven  entries  in  all  to  that  effect,  an  interval  of 
thirteen  years  having  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  the  eldest  of  these 
children  and  tlic  birth  of  the  youngest  :  — 

(i.)  Eliz.^reth,  born  9th  January,  baptized  30th  J.imiary,  1762. 

t    \  \\^^'  *'°'^"  ^^^  -'""^'  '^apt'^ed  26th  June,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobey,  1763. 

(3.)  Marv  Anne,   born  3rd  December,  baptized  30th  December,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Humphreys,  1764. 
(4)  Samlei,  (the  date  of  whose  l)irth  is  unrecorded),  baptized  13th  December,  1765. 
(5.)  fci.iZAiiETH  (the  first-born  Klizabcth  being  obviously  dead),  born  30th  August, 

''•''PU'ed  3rd  September,  1768. 
(6.)  howAKU,  born  3rd  .September,  baptized  21st  September,  1770. 

The  Seventh  entry  on  the  Register  I  give  here  verbatim  from  tlie  certified 
copy  made  for  me  by  tlie  Very  Rev.  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  a  copy  now 
lymg  at  my  elbow  in  his  handwriting  :— 

^CiiAKi.r.s,  the  son  of  John  Lamb  and  Er.izAHKTii  his  wife, 
Lamb        ■       ^^  ^''^  Crown  Office  Row,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  was  born 
•       J      lolh  February,   177:;,  and  baptized   loth   Marcli  following 
I     by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeffs. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  Register  of  iJaptisnis  in  the 
TcmpU*  Churcli. 

(Signed)        C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.IX, 

Master  of  the  Tempk". 

Crown  OfTicc  Row,  as  these  seven  entries  in  tlie  Raplismal   Register  sliow, 

was   the    birihpl.itc  not   •.lu-rcly  of  the  yotinge^t,   but  of    nil  these  (.liildren, 

three  «jf  v.hf,?n   alone  survived  to   tlicir'mnluriiy.     Until   Charles  Lamb  was 

^    sixteen,  tlic  family  continued  to  reside  under  those  same  roof-beams.     Nearly 
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thirty  years,  consequently,  must  have  run  out  during  John  Lamb's  occupancy  of 
a  set  of  chambers  to  which — could  only  ihe  house  be  identified  ! — an  excep- 
tional interest  must  naturally  attach,  as  having  been  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  Elia  until  he  was  a  stripling.  It  is  especially  tantalizing,  therefore,  to  find 
that  in  the  Temple  itself  no  memory  whatever  has  been  preserved  of  the 
number  of  the  house  in  which  tlie  Lambs  had  their  abode  during  almost  the 
life-time  of  a  generation.  Anyone  endeavouring  to  find  it,  now-a-days,  saunters 
as  bewildered  down  Crown  Office  Row,  as  the  Captain  of  the  Forty  Robbers 
when  he  sought  to  discover  the  dwelling  of  Ali  Baba.  Time  has  done  the 
work  of  Morgiana.  All  trace  of  any  distinctive  mark  has  long  ago  been 
obliterated.  The  family  seems  to  have  come  originally  from  Lincolnshire. 
The  "Annual  Register"  for  1835,  indeed,  (p.  212)  speaks  of  Charles  Lamb 
himself,  meaning  obviously  his  father  John,  as  a  native  of  Lincolnshire. 
Quitting  his  native  county  for  London  in  search  of  employment,  John  Lamb 
appears  to  have  settled  down  contentedly  as  the  confidential  attendant,  or,  as 
Elia  exhaustively  terms  him,  "clerk,  servant,  dresser,  friend,  flapper,  guide, 
stop-watch,  auditor,  treasure;'  of  a  well-to-do  widower,  one  \Ir.  Samuel 
Salt,  barrister  and  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  Charles  Lamb's  father  is  said  to  lia\e  greatly 
resembled  David  Garrick  in  appearance,  while  his  mother  is  stated  to  have 
had  so  matronly  and  commanding  an  aspect  that  she  might  readily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  A  chirruping  blithe  little  fellow  in  his 
younger  days,  must  have  been  Mr.  Salt's  Figaro-Factotum  :  a  clerkly  domestic 
— a  sort  of  valet  man  of  letters— a  Dodsley  in  all  but  wearing  the  livery  !  His 
solitary  claim  to  the  dignity  of  authorship,  it  must  be  added,  however,  was 
one  thin  quarto,  entitled  "Poetical  Pieces  on  Several  Occasions."  It  com- 
prised among  its  contents  an  old-world  picture  of  the  life  of  a  lady's  footman 
in  the  last  century,  a  History  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  in  heroic  couplets, 
and — its  writer's  favourite  effusion,  his  principal  solace  later  on,  when  he 
was  sinking  into  dotage— a  childish,  prattling  little  fable,  after  the  manner  of 
John  Gay,  called  "The  Sparrow's  Wedding." 

According  to  Mr.  Procter's  painfully  accurate  expression,  Charles  Lamb  was 
born  "  almost  in  penury."  He  was  nevertheless  mercifully  spared  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  children  of  the  very  poor  are  subjected,  as  he  himself  has 
touchingly  described  them,  where  he  .says  that  they  are  not  so  much  brought 
up  as  they  are  dragged  up.  Until  his  se\enth  year  was  completed  he  passed 
his  time  habitually  in  that  most  sequestered  and  picturesque  quarter  of  the 
old  city,  the  antique  and  verdant  south-west  corner  of  London  lying  imme- 
diately between  Temple  Bar  and  the  Thames.  His  playground  was  over- 
shadowed at  one  part  by  the  Round  Tower  of  the  Knights  Templars,  at  another 
by  the  mulberry  tree  under  the  gnarled  branches  of  which  Henry  \'III.  tradi- 
tionally courted  Anne  Boleyn.  He  loitered  as  an  urchin  across  flagstones, 
and  gravel  walks,  and  grass-plots,  that  had  been  trodden  but  yesterday  by 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  His  earliest  delight  out  of  doors 
every  autumn  was  to  see  the  blaze  of  chrysanthemums  still  at  that  season 
the  glory  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  or  to  watch  the  spray  of  the  slender 
fountain  yet  tinkling  there  under  the  plane  trees. 

His  earliest  sturlies  were  over  slate  and  horn-book  at  a  little  day-school,  the 
masters  of  which  were  named  Bird  and  Cook.  It  was  situated,  this  homeliest 
of  seminaries,  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  up  an  alley,  close  by  Holborn, 
leading  from  Fetter  Lane  to  Bartlctt's  P.uildings.  Then  it  was,  probably, 
when  he  was  trotting  about  London  liand-in-hand  with  liis  motherly  little 
sister  Mary  (ten  years  his  senior),  that,  child  as  he  was,  he  Hashed  out  the  first 
gleam  of  the  latent  humorist.  Saunt''riiig  with  licr  through  one  of  the 
city  graveyards,  where  ho  listened  to  her  reading  one  eulogistic  inscription 
after  another  from  the  tombstones,  he  put  to  her,  in  his  liesitating,  childish 


voice,    very  much    after  the  manner,  as  one  might   imagine,    of  little  Paul 
Dombey,  the  startling  enquiry  as  to  Where  all  the  naughty  people  were  buried  ? 

Charles  Lamb,  on  the  gth  of  October,  17S2,  being  then  well  on  into  his 
eighth  year,  was  presented  to  Christ's  Hospital  by  Timothy  Veates,  Esq.,  the 
Governor.  Thenceforth,  during  eight  winters  and  seven  summers  he  was 
numbered  among  the  thousand  boys  on  that  noble  foundation.  There  he 
made  his  first  friendships,  notably  the  dearest  of  them  all,  that  kindled  in  his 
breast  bv one  he  himself  has  spoken  of  as  the  "inspired  charity  boy,"  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  already,  even  then,  poet,  scholiast,  dialectician,  philosopher. 
Another  schoolmate,  Charles  Valentine  Le  Grice,  years  afterwards,  admirably 
depicted  the  gentle  brilliant  Elia  of  the  hereafter,  as  he  was  at  fourteen.  By 
the  help  of  Those  chaiaiiag  kejol.ections  of  Valentine  Lc  Grice,  as  through 
a  lens,  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  upon  the  instant  that  exceptional  blue- 
coat  boy  !  Undistinguishable  by  his  garb,  clad  as  he  was  like  the  rest  of  them 
in  the  long  blueish  gaberdine  opening  from  the  waist  downwards,  in  tlie  bright 
yellow  stockings  and  yellow  tunic,  girdled  about  the  loins  by  tlie  thin  red 
leather  belt,  he  is  seen  at  a  glance  to  possess  the  characteristics  jo»ted  down 
by  a  pen  more  graphic  than  many  a  pencil — the  crisply  curling  black  hair, 
the  clear  ruddy-brown  complexion,  the  aquiline  Jewish  contour,  the  mild 
countenance,  the  glittering  eyes,  strangely  dissimilar  in  colour,  one  being 
hazel,  the  other  having  specks  of  grey  in  the  iris,  as  you  see  red  spots  in  the 
blood-stone.  An  amiable  winning  little  creature,  singularly  sensible,  keenly  ob- 
servant. Already  people  even  in  childhood,  remarked  in  his  gait,  what  became 
more  distinctly  noticeable  in  after  years,  namely,  that  his  movements  were 
peculiar  and  deliberate,  his  step  being  plantigrade.  Added  to  tiiis,  as  he 
himself  has  expressed  it,  he  "stammered  abominably."  Partly,  it  may  be, 
because  of  this  infirmity,  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  his  alluring  and 
ingratiating  nature,  lie  was  petted  and  indulged  alike  by  preceptors  and  school- 
fellows, insomuch  was  he  treated  with  iiabitual  tenderness  by  all  around 
him  that,  as  C.  V.  L.  tells  us,  in  spite  of  there  being  no  one  else  at 
the  school  called  Lamb,  he  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  without  the 
prefix  of  Charles. 

Throughout  his  seven  years'  routine  at  Christ's  Hospital,  Charles  Lamb  as  a 
rule,  passed  his  two  half-liolidays  every  week  in  the  midst  of  his  old  familiar 
haunts  in  the  Temple.  His  especial  favourites  among  the  blue-coat  boys  were 
the  Le  Grices  from  Cornwall,  Samuel  and  Valentine,  and  a  certain  mad 
wag  of  a  Shaksperian  enthusiast,  James,  or,  familiarly,  Jem  White,  who 
delighted  in  masquerading  as  Palstaff,  and  who  wrote  what  he  set  forth  as  the 
Fat  Knight's  original  correspondence,  but  whose  chiefhold  upon  remembrance 
now  is,  that  his  name  and  his  benevolence  have  been  both  cmbalnicfl  by 
Klia  in  liis  delightful  Lssay  in  Prai.sc  of  Chimney  Sweepi-rs  Beyond  all  his 
school-fellows,  however,  in  ("harles  Lamb's  estimation,  was  the  om'  he  looked 
up  to,  thenceforward,  as  Steele  looked  up  throughout  life  to  .Addison,  wliom 
he  hnd  first  known  ns  head  boy  at  the  Charterliouse.  Coleridge,  it  is  true, 
was  no  more  than  two  years  the  senior  of  Lamb,  but  two  years  at  scliool  are 
as  a  def-ade  in  after  life.  Wiien  the  latter  (|uilted  Christ's  Hospital  at  last, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  on  the  23rd  .November,  1789.  the  former  had  gone  up 
with  the  brinlitist  prospects  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Prom  all 
chance  of  gaming  an  exhibition,  Charles  Lamb  was  debarred,  liowever. 
by  his  infirmity  of  speech.  When  he  threw  aside  the  tonsure  cap  and 
the  blue  suiroat,  he  was  in  the  lower  division  of  the  second  class  (in  the 
<irei-k  form,  but  nnt  l)c[)iit/  Grecian),  h.iviiig  read  Virgil,  Sallust,  Terence, 
Luci.m,  .and  Xciiophon.  He  had  ac<|uired,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
considerable  skill  m  the  tiu.tiires  of  .style  and  in  the  niceties  of  Latin 
composition.  Mis  love  of  literature  had  been  already  awakened,  as  it  w.ns 
afterwards  kept  nlivc,  by  (  oleridge.     Whenever  the  latter  was  up  in   town 
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from  College,  the  two  friends  contrived  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
poetry  and  metaphysics,  llieir  favourite  rendezvous  was  at  17,  Newgate 
Street,  in  a  wainscoted  back  parlour,  at  the  sign  of  the  Salutation  and  Cat. 
There  nightly,  whenever  they  could  come  together,  they  talked  on  into  the 
small  hours,  quaffing  egg  flip,  devouring  Welsh  rabbits,  and  smoking  pipes  of 
Orinooko.  Charles  Lamb,  however,  had  to  buckle  to  betimes  at  the  more 
serious  business  of  life,  instead  of  dreamily  dawdling  after  the  Muses,  like  one 
born  to  at  least  a  competence.  His  elder  brother  by  a  dozen  years,  whom  Mriry 
in  her  juvenile  poem  of  the  "Broken  Doll"  apostrophized  so  significantly,  even 
as  a  child,  as  '"  dear  little  craving,  selfish  John,"  was  already  enrolled  asaclerk 
at  the  old  South-Sea  House.  Thither,  "  where  Threadneedle  Street  abuts  upon 
Eishopsgate,"  went  for  a  while,  in  the  first  bloom  of  his  youth,  the  "gentle- 
hearted  Charles,"  embryo  poet,  essayist,  critic,  dramatist,  iiuniorist.  There 
he  familiarized  hiinself  with  the  mysteries  of  tare  and  tret,  and  brought  into  prac- 
tical use  whatever  knowledge  he  had  already  acquired  of  ciphering.  Prior  to 
this,  immediately  after  his  leaving  Christ's  Hospital,  Charles  had  been  allowed 
access  to  the  library  of  his  father's  employer,  the  old  bencher.  There,  among 
a  curiously  miscellaneous  store  of  works,  he  had,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"browsed,"  literally  in  every  sense  of  the  piirase,  at  pleasure.  His  engage- 
ment at  the  South-Sea  House  was  of  comparatively  brief  duration,  for  on  the 
5th  of  .April,  1792,  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Salt, 
his  appointment  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Accountant's  Office  of  the  East  India 
Company,  at  tlie  old  pro-consular  palace,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  what  is  called  ICast  India  Avenue.  There  lie  con- 
tinued for  three-and-lhirty-years  in  regular  employment.  His  stipend  at  the 
outset  was  barely  seventy  pounds  a  year,  but  it  very  gradually  increased 
until  it  reached  a  maximum  of  /,6oo  per  annum,  a  sum  placing  him,  not 
merely  in  easy,  but,  for  one  of  his  simple  tastes,  in  almost  affluent  circumstances. 
Throughout  the  lengthened  period  during  whicli  he  discharged  his  clerkly 
duties  in  the  East  India  House,  he  w^as  a  very  model  of  punctuality.  \<t\. — 
doubtlcs.s,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lambesque  humour  underlying  it— the  wliim- 
sical  story  is  told  of  his  reply  to  a  Director's  complaint  about  his  coming  so 
late;  "Oh,  y-ycs.  Sir,  but  then  you  see  I  g-go  away  so  early !  "  To  those 
uncongenial  labours  of  his,  three-and-thirty  years,  the  choicest  of  his  life,  were 
sedulously  devoted,  from  the  age,  that  is,  of  seventeen  to  the  age  of  fifty. 
There,  he  was  wont  dolefully  to  insist- in  the  ponderous  folios  ranged  upon 
those  familiar  bookshelves — his  true  Works  were  discoverable.  Writing  to 
Coleridge  from  a  desk,  the  wood  of  which  sometimes  entered  his  soul  more 
piercingly  than  iron,  he  said,  in  allusion  to  his  unsympatlietic  surroundings, 
"  Not  a  soul  loves  I'.owles  here;  scarce  one  has  heard  of  Burns;  few  but  laugh 
at  me  for  reading  my  Testament  :  they  talk  a  language  I  understand  not ;  I 
conceal  sentiments  that  would  be  a  puzzle  to  them.  «  can  only  conver.se  with 
you  by  letter,  and  with  the  dead  in  '  their  books.  '"  Yet,  in  the  intervals  of  toil, 
even  there,  in  I.eadenhall  Street,  he  had  his  golden  fancies.  As  a  Sonneteer, 
as  A  Slory-teller,  as  a  Critic,  having  an  exquisite  relish  for  nearly  everything 
that  is  best  in  literature,  but  alioveall  as  an  l-'ssayist  whose  subtle  conil)ination 
of  the  humorous  with  the  pathetic  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  simply 
nicomijarable,  he  contrived,  not  only  to  make  a  sunshine  in  that  shady  place, 
but  to  sweeten  existence  for  himself  even  under  the  weight  of  a  calamity  as 
dreadful  as  any  imagined  by  Dante  in  the  darkest  circle  of  his  Pnrgatorio. 

That  calamity  descinded  upon  him  m  the  autumn  of  1796.  It  sprang 
directly  from  the  taint  of  madness  lurking  in  the  blood  of  the  family.  Nine 
months  ]  re  i(iii<:ly,  iu-  himself  for  six  weeks  together,  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
1795-96,  had  succumbed  to  its  terrible  inlluence.  Placed  under  restraint  in  .1 
lunatic  asylunn  at  Iloxton,  he  had  Iwjcn  released  at  the  end  of  th.at  interval 
with  the  balance  of  his  mind  completely  restored.     lie  returned  to  his  desk- 
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work  at  the  India  House,  and  to  his  home,  which  was  no  longer  in  the 
Temple,  but  in  humble  lodgings  near  Holborn.  During  the  preceding 
twelvemonth,  his  father,  who  was  already  lapsing  into  dotage  and  decrepi- 
tude, had  retired,  upon  a  very  small  pension,  from  the  service  of  Mr.  Salt, 
the  Inner  Temple  bencher.  To  add  to  the  domestic  misery,  Charles  Lamb's 
mother  was  to  all  appearance,  permanently  bedridden.  His  well-to-do  brother 
John,  of  the  South  Sea  House,  as  usual  consulting  his  own  interests  exclu- 
sively, lived  elsewhere  in  great  comfort,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  little  household,  except  as  an  occasional  visitor.  .An  old  maiden  aunt 
(Hetty)  who  lived  with  the  Lambs,  added  her  atom  of  an  annuity  to  their 
narrow  resources,  in  their  then  dwelling  place.  No.  7,  Little  Queen  Street, 
Holborn.  Charles,  the  youngest  of  the  group,  not  merely  poured  the  whole  of 
his  small  salary  into  tlie  common  stock  but,  when  away  from  the  East  India 
House,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  afflicted  parents  and  their  surround- 
ings. The  mainstay  of  them  all,  the  prop  and  pillar  of  the  house,  was  Mary 
Lamb.  She  passed  sleepless  nights  in  attending  upon  her  invalid  mother  and 
her  imbecile  father,  and  "lived  laborious  days"  in  seeing  to  the  comfort  of 
the  household.  In  between  whiles  siie  toiled  incessantly  at  her  own  needlework, 
besides  superintending  tliat  of  a  little  girl  who  acted  as  her  assistant  or  appren- 
tice. Wrought  up  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  nervous  excitement  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  these  weary- days  and  niglits,  Mary  Lamb  betrayed  such  evidence  of 
liaving  been  injuriously  affected,  that,  upon  the  morning  of  what  \\as  to  prove 
for  tlicm  all  the  fatal  day,  her  young  brother  called  upon  Dr.  Pitcairn,  the 
physician,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  liim  in  her  regard.  The  latter,  as  it 
happened,  was  away  from  home,  going  his  rounds,  so  that  the  timely  aid  of 
his  advice  was  unhappily  at  tlie  moment  inaccessible.  The  afternoon  dinner- 
hour  arrived  for  the  little  houseliold,  upon  that  deplorable  Thursday,  the  22nd 
September,  1796.  What  occurred  may  be  found  recorded,  under  the  ne.xt 
day's  date,  in  tiiat  year's  "Annual  Register."  The  particulars  there  given  are 
the  epitome  of  ilie  evidence  submitted  on  the  morrow  (Friday)  to  the  Coroner's 
Jury,  who  brought  in,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  tlieir  verdict — 
Lunacy.  Tlie  facts  maybe  as  quickly 'old  as  they  were  accomplished.  'W'liile, 
with  the  cloth  laid,  the  family  were  waiting  dinner,  Mary  Lamb,  seized  with  a 
sudden  access  of  frenzy,  snatched  up  a  table-knife,  and  with  it  brandished  in 
her  hand  pursued  her  apprentice  round  the  apartment.  Her  bedridden 
mother,  screaming  to  her  to  desist,  she  abruptly  abandoned  her  first  inten- 
tion, and  turning  upon  the  helpless  invalid  with  loud  siirieks  plunged  the 
knife  into  her  heart.  Charles  Lamb  himself  was  the  one — not,  as  tlie  ".Annual 
Register"  states,  in  error,  the  landlord  of  the  liouse-  wlio  wrested  the  blood- 
stained weapon  from  the  gr.asp  of  tlie  unconscious  matricide.  Swiftly  lliough 
he  did  so,  more  havoc  iiad  been  effected  by  the  homicidal  maniac  before  she 
was  disarmed.  .She  liad  hurled  the  dinner  forks  frantically  about  the  room, 
with  one  of  which  the  poor  h.ilf-witlcd  father  was  wounded  in  tlie  forehead, 
wliilc  the  old  maiden-aunt  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor  inhensible  and  ap- 
parently dying. 

Charles  Lamb  tiscd  to  say  that  his  life  might  be  comprised  in  an  epigram. 
If  so,  it  must  certainly  be  an  epigram  having  at  the  heart  of  it  a  tragedy. 
His  witnessing  so  soon  after  liis  own  confinement  in  a  madliouse,  a  catas- 
trophe thus  appalling,  one  might  have  tliought,  must  have  unseated  liis 
nvison  anew  if  not  permanently.  Instead  of  which  it  actu.illy  seems, 
for  once  and  for  all,  to  have  given  it  a  perfect  equipoise,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
h.ive  elevated,  ennobled,  sublimated,  tlie  whole  nature  of  that  young  day- 
dreamer  of  fwo-aiid-twenly. 

At  the  first  shock  of  this  stiipnndous  calamity,  his  gentle  heart  seemed  com- 
pletely overwlielmcd.  "  Mention  nothing  of  poetry,"  he  cried  out  in  nn  agony 
10  Coleridge,  adding  that  he  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  past  vanities  of 
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that  description.  A  "  fair-haired  maid,"  the  Alice  W — n  of  Elia,  had  just 
before  captivated  his  imagination.  He  tore  all  thought  of  the  tender  passion 
from  his  breast,  as  thougli  it  had  been  a  profanation.  "I  am  wedded,"  he 
said,  with  pathetic  significance,  "to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor  old 
father."  Upon  the  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  while  preserving,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "a  tranquillity  not  of  despair,"  some  neighbours  coming  in  and 
persuading  him  to  take  some  food,  he  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  from  the 
poor  meal  lie  had  just  begun,  with  a  feeling  of  self-abhorrence.  "  In  an  agony  of 
emotion,"  he  wrote  to  his  bosom  friend,  "  I  found  my  way  mechanically  into 
the  adjoining  room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  " — observe,  he  mentions  no  name  ! — 
"  by  the  side  of  her  coffin,  asking  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and  sometimes  of 
her,  for  forgetting  her  so  soon  !  "  This  incident,  though  so  harrowing  by  con- 
trast, IS  as  tenderly  affecting  as  that  of  Steele's  first  experience  of  death  when 
his  father  died,  he  himself  being  at  the  time  a  little  creature  under  five  years 
of  age.  "I  remember,"  he  writes  in  the  Taflcr,  "I  went  into  the  room 
where  his  body  lav,  and  mv  mother  sate  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my 
battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  papa ;  for,  I 
know  not  how,' I  had  some  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there."  And  there- 
upon, as  he  relates,  his  mother  caught  him  in  her  arms,  and,  transported 
beyond  all  patience  of  the  silent  grief  she  was  in  before,  almost  smothered 
him  in  her  embraces.  However  dissimilar  in  themselves,  these  are  distinctly 
companion  pictures— Steele  as  a  child,  with  the  battledore  in  his  hand,  pausing 
be^vildered  by  the  side  of  his  fathers  coffin  ;  Lamb,  in  an  innocent  torment 
of  self-reproach,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  mother  s  coffin,  imploring  God's 
forgiveness  and  iiers  for  a  moiuentary  forgetfulness. 

The  unhappy  matricide  herself,  immedi  itely  upon  the  close  of  the  coroner's 
inquest,  was  placed  under  rigorous  restraint  in  the  Hoxton  Asylum,  where, 
but  a  few  months  previously,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life,  her  younger 
brother  had  been  immured.'  There,  under  rational  treatment,  her  reason  was 
soon  restored.  Although,  upon  realizing  what  had  iiappened,  Mary  Lamb 
appears  to  have  been  at  tlic  first  completely  appalled,  she  speedily,  and  thence- 
forth permanently,  found  solace  in  the  conviction  that,  for  an  act  done  thus  in 
a  state  of  mental  aberration,  she  could  be  held  in  no  way  morally  responsible. 
Her  selfiih  elder  brother,  John,  upon  the  plea  of  her  being  liable  to  these  sud- 
den outbursts  of  homicidal  mania,  was  for  having  her,  during  the  rest  of  her 
existence,  kept  rigidly  in  confinement.  Charles,  however,  revolted  from  this 
proposition.  Holding  his  sister  to  be  quite  guiltless,  and  yearning  to  her  only 
the  more  tenderly  because  of  iier  afiliction,  he  entered  into  a  solemn  compact 
that  he  would  take  charge  of  her  from  that  time  forward,  on  the  simple  under- 
standing tliat  she  was  confided  freely  to  liis  protection.  For  thirty-four  years 
he  held  unfalteringly  by  that  agreement.  Until  his  own  death  came  In- was 
her  devoted  protector.  His  self-sacrifice  in  this  involved  his  giving  tip  all 
thouglit  of  love  and  marriage.  Such  was  her  chronic  condition,  tliat  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  her  first  flital  paroxysm  he  wrote  these  terrible 
words:  "I  consider  lier  as  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  madness."  Her  in- 
sanity, in  point  of  fact,  was  .simplv  intermittent.  It  was  of  deplorably,  and  at 
the  last  of  alarmingly,  frequent  recurrence.  Towards  iier  support,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  her  elder  brother  never  moved  a  finger,  never  contributed  one  six- 
l)ence.  Upon  Charles  Lamb  devolved  the  whole  cost  and  the  sole  responsi- 
bility. His  first  step,  on  her  release  from  the  Hoxton  Asylum,  was  to  t.ike 
lodgings  forh.^r  at  H.acknev.  Thence  lu;  broiiglit  her  back  home,  his  income 
at  the  time  being  barely  a  iiundred  a  year.  His  father,  who  had  sunk  in  the 
meanwhile  into  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility,  passed  away  soon  after  becoming 
a  widower  The  old  maiden  a'mf,  Hettv.  died  a  montii  later  on.  lirother 
and  sister  were  then  iert  entirely  to  themselves,  their  only  pecuni.iry  resources 
being,  from  that  limj  forward,  derived  from  Charles's  clerkship.   Narrow  though 
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their  means  continued  to  be  for  several  years — the  increase  of  income  at  the 
India  House  being  at  the  outset  hardly  perceptible— they  sufficed.  Their 
happiness  in  a  companionship  that  was  mutually  delightful  would  have  been 
complete  but  for  its  many  disastrous  interruptions.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
with  Mary  Lamb  were  unmistal^able.  They  were  restlessness,  low  fe\er,  and 
insomnia.  When  these  became  apparent  beyond  the  reach  of  further  doubt, 
he  would  get  leave  of  absence  from  the  office  as  if  for  a  day's  pleasure.  And 
upon  these  occasions,  the  two  afflicted  ones  might  be  met  v.alking  across  the 
fields  together  to  Hoxton,  Charles  carrying  the  strait  waistcoat  in  his  pocket 
in  case  of  emergency,  brother  and  sister  weeping  bitterly.  Once,  and  but 
once  only  during  this  life  of  noble  endurance  a  cry  of  anguish  seems  to  have 
been  wrung  from  him  by  the  crushing  weight  of  his  responsibilities.  Another 
death  in  the  home  circle  had  to  be  recorded.  A  faithful  but  tyrannous 
old  servant  (Becky)  was  lying  dead  upstairs.  Mary,  as  usual,  was  away 
at  the  lunatic  asylum.  Charles  was  pouring  out  liis  heart  lo  ("oleridge. 
"My  heart  is  quite  sick,"  he  wrote,  "and  I  don't  know  where  to  look  for 
relief.  My  head  is  very  bad.  I  almost  wish  Mary  were  dead."  That  thought 
of  faltering,  however,  was  only  for  an  instant.  The  awful  load  he  had 
undertaken  to  bear  was  never  once  laid  aside.  Down  to  the  very  end  the 
formidable  ordeal  of  iiis  life  was  passed  with  calm  determination.  Along  a 
pathway  that  ended  only  with  his  grave,  he  trod  the  burning  ploughshares. 

Charles  Lamb's  career  in  authorship  had  its  beginning  in  the  very  year  which 
saw  his  home  laid  waste  as  by  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt.  Then,  in  1796,  he  came 
into  his  first  battle  in  literature,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  under  that  greater 
Ajax,  Coleridge.  Four  So.wets,  included  by  the  latter  in  a  clumsily  printed 
volume  entitled  "Poems  on  Various  Subjects,"  published  at  Bristol,  marked 
the  first  appearance  in  print  of  the  small  poet  who  was  to  grow  into  the  great 
essayist.  Another  and  more  important  volume  of  poems,  published  in  the 
same  way,  provincially,  for  Coleridge,  within  the  following  year,  1797,  com- 
prised among  its  contents,  in  addition  to  a  few  lyrics  from  the  hand  of  Charles 
Lloyd,  a  cluster  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  which  were  announced  in  the  I 
preface  as  by  Charles  Lamb,  of  the  India  House.  During  the  following 
twelvemonth,  1798,  Lloyd  and  Lamb,  gaining  courage,  issued  from  the  press, 
together,  in  I^ndon,  an  unpretending  littlft  book  of  their  own  entitled  Blan'ic 
Verse.  Small  in  quantity  and  unambitious  in  design,  their  productions 
pa.ssed  not  unnoticed.  In  tlie  openmg  number  of  the  now  famous  Anti- 
"Jacobin,  Gilray's  pencil  caricatured  Coleridge  and  Soutliey  with  asses'  heads, 
and  Lloyd  and  Lamb  as  toad  and  frog  respectively.  There,  too,  in  the  July 
number,  inider  the  cynical  heading  of  "The  New  Morality,"  appeared,  among 
other  audacious  rhymes,  the  following  apostrophe  : — 

Couriers  .nnd  Stars,  sedition's  evening  host, 
'J'hou  Morning  Chronicle  .ind  Moriiint;  l^ost. 
Whether  yc  m.ikc  the  riKhts  of  m.-in  your  theme, 
Your  country  lit/el,  or  your  (lofl  l)lasi)henic. 
Or  dirt  on  priv.itc  worth  :ind  virtue  throw, 
Slill  liI.isi)hemous  or  hla(;kj,'u:>rd  pr.iise  Lepaux. 
And  ye  five  w.indcrinj;  l)ar(U  th.it  move 
In  sweet  accoril  of  harmony  and  love, 
Coleridge  and  Soullicy,  l.loyd  and  Lamb  nnd  Co., 
Time  all  your  mystic  liarps  io  prai.se  Lepaux  : 

the  probability  bcinf;,  .as  has  been  remarked,  that  Charles  Lninb  for  onp,  up  to 
that  momi-nt,  hati  never  rvcn  heard  of  the  kcpublic m  ch.irlatan.  Another 
allusion  w,is  made  to  ihcm  in  a  precisely  similar  strain  through  a  parody  on 
CollinH"  "  Ode  to  tlie  Passions,  "  called  "  The  Anarchists,"  \n\\\<2  Anli-JucoNn 
for  September : — 
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See,  faithful  to  their  mighty  dam, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Lloyd  and  Lamb, 
In  splayfoot  madrigals  of  love. 
Soft  moving  like  the  widowed  dove  : 

the  first-mentioned  of  the  four  being  yet  further  infamously  denounced,  else- 
where in  the  letter-press,  as  beginning  a  Citizen  of  the  World,  by  leaving  his  poor 
children  fatherless  and  his  wife  destitute;  the  scurrile  satirist  adding,  ''Ex 
71)10  dlsce  his  friends  Lamb  and  Southey."  Such  at  that  time  were  the  ameni- 
ties of  literature. 

Before  1798  had  run  out,  Charles  Lam.b  had  given  to  the  world  as  his  first 
prose  work,  his  charming  novelette,  or  miniature  romance,  "  Rosamund  Gray 
and  Old  Blind  Margaret."  The  name  of  his  heroine  he  appears  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  a  small  volume  of  poems  by  Charles  Lloyd,  published  three  years 
previously  (in  1795)  at  Carlisle.  Speaking  of  this  exquisite  little  story,  Shelley, 
twenty  years  after  its  first  publication,  exclaimed  in  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
dated  8th  September,  1819  :  "  What  a  lovely  thing  is  '  Rosamund  Gray  ! '  How 
much  knowledge  of  the  sweetest  and  deepest  parts  of  our  nature  is  in  it  !" 
The  child-heroine's  reputed  dwelling-place,  it  mny  be  interesting  to  add,  is  still 
shown  at  Blenheim,  as  one  of  a  couple  of  cottages  near  Healin  Green,  some 
two  miles  from  Blakesweir. 

From  an  exceedingly  early  period  in  his  literary  life,  Charles  Lamb's  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  stagewards.  His  love  of  the  drama,  as  his  Elian  Essav, 
"  My  l''irst  Play,"  clearly  shows,  dated  from  his  very  childhood.  Asa  stripling 
he  had  penned  what  was  probably  his  first  work,  the  MS.  libretto  of  a  Com'ic 
Opera,  still  treasured  up  in  the  British  Museum,  and  now  published  for  the 
first  time  Unfra,  pp.  172-195)  in  this  Popular  Centenary  Edition,  together 
with  facsimiles  proving  it  to  be  unmistakably  in  Charles  Lamb's  "jiand- 
writing.  His  love  for  the  old  dramatists,  pre-eminently  for  Shakspere 
and  his  immediate  contemporaries,  as  he  afterwards,  in  truth,  made  plain 
enough  to  the  worlds  comprehension,  amounted  to  little  less  than  a  passion. 
He  himself,  as  the  eighteenth  century  drew  towards  its  close,  was  labouring  assi- 
duously at  a  tragedy.  In  1799  tlie  writing  of  this  five-act  drama  in  blank  verse 
was  completed.  As  it  was  not  published,  liowcver,  until  three  years  afterwards, 
more  particular  allusion  to  it  for  the  moment  may  be  judiciously  postponed. 
I.amb  at  this  period,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  moreover,  was  contributing  in 
common  with  Coleridge  and  Southey  to  the  Annual  Anthology. 

Early  in  1800  the  Lambs  moved  from  7,  Little  Queen  Street,  Holbom,  with 
all  its  terrible  associations— the  site  of  6,  7,  8,  by  the  way,  is  now  occupied  by 
Trinity  Church— to  45,  Chapel  Street,  Pentonville.  It  was  during  liis  resitlenc'e 
f  heref  hat  a  tender  Platonic  fancy  was  inspired  in  his  breast  by  the  sigiit  of  Hester 
Savorv,  a  pretty  young  Quakeress,  whose  memory  upon  the  occasion  of  licr  pre- 
mature death,  three  years  afterwards,  he  embalmed  in  a  lovely  elegy.  1  arrving 
but  a  few  months  in  I'cntonvillc,  the  Lambs,  still  in  1800,  moved  towiiwards, 
to  34,  Southampton  Buildings,  Clianrery  Lane,  within  three  minutes'  walk  from 
their  birthplace.  As  if  this  near  neighbourhood  to  it  were  not  enough,  how- 
ever, before  the  new  century  had  dawned,  they  liad  passed  once  more,  after  an 
absence  of  barely  five  years  from  it,  within  the  familiar  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
taking  up  their  abode,  a.s  it  proved,  for  nine  years  together,  at  t6,  Mitre  Court 
Buildings.  It  was  at  an  earlier  date  tlian  this  that  Lamb  is  reported  to  have 
written  political  squibs  for  sixpence  in  the  opposition  newspapers.  At  the 
beginning  of  1800,  however,  Coleridge,  on  coming  up  to  London,  widened  his 
field  of  operations  in  that  wav,  bv  introducing  Iiim  to  the  tlien  editor  of  tlic 
Afnniini;  J'ost,  Daniel  .Stuart.  Lambs  frolic  fun  as  an  ci^igratumatist  was 
always  of  the  free-and-easy,  or  hanim-scanim  (h.aracter.  It  was  thus,  for 
example,  when  he  wrote  in  the  /'xiiminer  on  the  Disappointment  of  the  Whig 
.Associates  of  the  Prince  Regent : — 
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Ye  politicians,  tell  me,  pray, 
MTiy  thus  with  woe  and  care  rent? 
This  is  the  w  orst  that  you  can  say, 
Some  wind  has  blown  the  wig  away, 
And  left  the  Heir  Apparent. 

Similarly,  though  here  with  savage  scorn,  rather  than  with  good-humoured 
derision,  he  wrote,  about  this  very  time  (1800),  in  the  Albion  his  apostrophe  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  : — 

Though  thou'rt  like  Judas,  an  apostate  black. 
In  the  resemblance  one  thing  thou  dost  lack  ; 
When  he  had  gotten  his  ill-purchased  pelf. 
He  went  away  and  wisely  hanged  himself: 
This  thou  mayst  do  at  last,  yet  much  I  doubt 
If  thou  hast  any  Bowels  to  gush  out. 

The  Tragedy,  just  now  referred  to  as  having  been  completed  by  Charles 
Lamb  in  1799,  was  not  published  until  early  in  1802.  Originally  entitled 
"  Pride's  Cure,"  it  was  in  the  end  called,  more  simply,  after  the  hero  of  it,  John 
WooDViL.  Having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  Kemble,  with  an  eye  to 
its  production  on  the  boartls  of  Drury  Lane,  it  was  retained  so  long  that  the 
aiUhor  at  length  applied  for  the  manager's  decision.  He  was  thereupon  quietly 
informed  that  the  manuscript  had  been  somehow  lost — a  cool  suggestion  being 
added  that  another  copy  should  be  sent  in  for  consideration.  Fortunately  the 
rough  draft  of  the  play  was  still  in  existence.  This  having  been  fairly  written 
out,  the  MS.  was  again  submitted  to  Kemble,  only,  however,  to  be  handed 
back  a  little  later  on,  when  the  manager,  according  to  his  wont,  bowed  out  the 
disappointed  author,  politely  bidding  him  beware,  as  he  did  so,  of  that  well- 
worn  door-step,  at  the  lessee's  private  entrance  in  Great  Russell  Street,  which 
so  many  another  'aspiring  dramatist,  before  and  since,  has  found  facile 
descoi.uts  rather  than  a  <;;v/(/«i  ad  Pitniassiim.  When  the  rejected  tragedy 
was  at  length  published,  it  was  reviewed  in  a  tone  of  the  gravest  banter  in 
the  third  number  of  the  F.diiibun^li  Rci<irM,  Jeffrey  writing  of  it  as  evidently 
the  work  of  a  man  of  the  age  of  Thespis  I  The  reviewer,  serio-comically, 
descanted,  besides,  upon  the  antifiuity  of  Lamb's  muse  and  language  and 
versification,  describing  his  rhetorical  figures  as  having  about  them  all  the 
careless  indelicacy  of  ancient  manners. 

Until  the  early  part  of  1809  the  Lambs  continued  to  reside  at  16,  Mitre 
Court  Buildings,  in  the  Temple.  There  it  was  they  wrote  together  Mrs. 
Lkickstkk's  Sntooi,.  to  which  Charles  contributed  liiree,  and  his  sister 
seven,  s;ories,  purporting  to  be  the  history  of  several  yunng  ladies  related 
by  themselves.  Then;  afterwards  they  wrote  in  collaboration  their  well- 
known  Tam'.s  i'Kom  Siiaksi>i:ki„  fourteen  being  from  the  pen  of  Mary 
I^amb.  and  six  from  the  hand  of  her  brother.  During  the  last  year  of  their 
sojourn  in  Mitre  Court  Huildings,  Charles  produced,  less  as  a  paraphrase  than 
ns  a  prose  epilome  of  (Jhapmans  (Ji'yssey,  his  adminibie  version  of  Till",  Al)- 
vi-.NTi/'RKS  OF  Ul,vssi:s,  a  work  designed  by  him,  and  not  unworthiiy,  as  a 
companion  volume  to  Mishop  Fent''ion's  Telemachus.  Another  work  pro- 
duced by  Charles  Lamb  in  1S08  -one  that  was  published  for  him  by  the 
Messrs.  Longman  -was  his  twofold  masterpiece,  in  the  way,  that  is.  of  selec- 
tion anrl  annotation,  known  as  Si'i.ci.Mi'.Ns  ok  xwv.  Encjmsii  Dramatic 
I'oi-.TS  who  lived  abuiit  the  timtr  of  Sh.akspcre. 

Upon  quilting  Mitre  (.'oiirt  litiililings,  the  Lambs  settled  down,  hard  by,  for 
another  interval  of  nine  ye.irs,  from  i:-!o((  to  1817,  in  the  top  story  at  .),  Inner 
Ti-mple  Lani:;  .-ind  it  wa-,  during  tin;  earlier  period  of  their  sojourn  there  that 
lliev  brr.iiqhl  out  together  llpir  I'OKIRY  I(jK  Clfll.DRlvN.  There  Charles,  who 
was  prr-ntly  enamoured  vvidi  the  locality,  meant  to  have  lived  and  died,  though 
the  abode,  when  dispass  ouately  reg.'.rded,   had,  it  is   true,   but  small  altrac- 
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tions.  The  apartments,  as  their  occupant  himself  described  them  with 
an  odd  sort  of  gusto,  looked  out  upon  a  gloomy  court  like  a  churchyard, 
adorned  with  three  trees  and  a  pump.  The  period  of  the  Lambs'  occupancy 
of  these  chambers,  however,  is  considered  by  Talfourd  to  have  been  about  the 
happiest  in  all  Charles's  life.  There  his  Wednesday  nights  acquired  their 
greatest  lustre,  and,  it  might  even  be  added,  a  certain  amount  of  celebrity. 
'1  here  he  gathered  about  him  his  troops  of  friends— people  worthy  of  that 
name,  as  being  his  intimate  and  congenial  companions.  The  mere  reckoning 
up  of  their  names  is  like  counting  the  stars  in  a  constellation.  The  chief  , 
among  them,  however,  need  alone  here  be  enumerated  : —  r   j    ■         t 

Pre-eminent  in  Lamb's  eyes,  on  the  score  at  once  of  affection  and  of  admira- 
tion, was  Coleridge,  whose  naif  inquiry  upon  one  occasion,  "  Charles,  did  you 
ever  hear  me  preach?  '  drew  from  the  irrepressible  humorist  the  answer,  "I 
n-never  heard  you  do  anything  else  ! "  He  it  was,  also,  that  most  dearly  loved 
of  all  his  friends,  whom,  at  another  time,  he  likened  so  irresistibly  to  a 
"damaged  archangel !  '  Conspicuous  among  these  friends,  besides,  was  Martin 
Burney,  to  whom,  as  everybody  knows.  Lamb  observed,  in  the  middle  of  a 
rubber,  "If  dirt  were  trumps,  M  utin,  w-what  hands  you  would  hold! 
There,  too,  was  Wordsworth,  whoiJ  genius  he  so  reverenced,  yet  whom  lie 
is  actually  said,  once,  in  his  freakish  humour,  to  have  shaken,  not  by  the  hand 
but  by  the  nose,  with  a  "  How  dye  do,  old  Lakey  poet  .^'  Writing  to  him 
another  while,  in  spite  of  Wordsworth's  constitutional  solemnity,  "borne 
d— d  people  have  come  in,  and  I  must  finish  abruptly,"  but  adding  quietly 
in  a  preposterous  postscript,  "by  d— d  I  only  mean  deuced."  Barry 
Cornwall,  it  was,  another  of  these  intimates,  who  drew  from  him  tiie 
remark,  in  reference  to  some  observation,  evidencing  a  certain  degree  of 
smartness,  "Very  well,  my  dear  boy,  very  well;  B-Ben  Jonson  h.rs  said 
worse  things,  and  b-b-better ! "  Crabb  Robinsons  announcement  of  his 
maiden  brief,  elicited  from  Lamb,  in  the  same  spirit  of  mockery,  tiie 
profane  ejaculation,  "Thou  first  great  cause,  least  understood!'  Southey  s 
indiflerent  lyric  about  a  rose  incited  the  wicked  wit  in  a  kindred  mood 
to  remark,  "  Your  rose  is  insipid,  it  has  neither  thorns  nor  sweetness." 
John  kickman.  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  another  of  these  trea- 
sured friends,  was  referred  to  by  Lamb,  after  a  very  different  fashion,  as  "  a 
fine  rattling  fellow,  who  has  gone  through  life  laughing  at  solemn  apes; 
hugely  literate;  talking  (iieek  with  Borson,  nonsense  with  me;  fullest  of 
matter  with  least  verbosity.  "  While  of  another  intimate,  Thomas  Manning, 
Charles  declared  enthusiastically,  "He  discloses  not,  save  to  select  wor- 
shippers; and  will  leave  the  world  without  any  one  hardly  but  me  knowing 
how  stu|3endoiis  a  creature  he  is." 

Tiie  cherished  companions  of  Charles  Lamb  were  for  the  most  part  book- 
worms, critics,  authors,  and  social  oddities.  .Many  were  celebrities.  .\  few 
were  hardly  presentable.  His  surroundings  were  of  the  homeliest,  his  h.abits 
completely  uiif  ishionable.  Yet  his  Wedncsd.ay  evenings  (when  he  and  liis  sister 
li:ul  their  At  Homes)  were  the  delight  of  his  own  chosin  circle,  especi.ally  in 
the  winter  time,  when  the  card-table  w;is  dr.iwn  out,  and  the  fire  cr.acklmg, 
and  the  long-sixes  lit,  the  snulf-box  ready  for  any  one's  liandling,  the  kettle 
singing  on  the  hob,  glasses  and  bottle  and  cold  viands  witliin  reach  of  those 
who  cared  for  them.  Tiie  familiar  guests  did  what  iliey  liked,  there,  read  or 
challed,  came  and  went  ;ls  they  pleas(;d,  books  and  needlework  lying  al  oai  - 
veritaljle  y\t  Homes,  with  a  sense  of  slippered,  almost  of  slip-shod,  ease,  and 
an  utter  forgetfulness  of  anytiiing  in  the  shape  of  ceremony.  Every  one  took 
his  part  in  the  conversation.  Bui  among  tiicm  all,  as  William  Ha/.liit  tells  us, 
"  no  one  ever  stammered  out  such  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent  things  in  half- 
a-dozen  half  sentences  as  I'.li.i  himself.  "  .At  these  times,  according  to  John 
I'orster's  testimony  also,  "  no  one  said  such  startling  things  as  Lamb.  "      Then 
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his  quips  and  cranks  were  at  their  blithest,  and  his  puns,  squandered  about  ad 
Ubitinn,  running  at  times  into  the  most  fantastic  extravagances.  Many  of  his 
more  brilliant  viots,  however,  had  about  them  the  punster's  doom  of  evan- 
escence, as  Talfourd  wittily  ejaculates  in  their  regard  "  a  moment  bright,  then 
gone  ever  !  " 

Towards  the  close  of  1S17  the  Lambs  again  removed,  and  this  time  finally, 
from  the  Temple.  Quitting  the  top  story  of  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  they  took 
up  their  abode  for  the  ne.\t  si.v  years  at  20,  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Their  apartments,  which  were  there,  on  the  first  floor,  were  situated  over  what 
was  then  a  brazier's,  what  afterwards  became  a  bookseller's,  and  w  hat  is  now- 
a-days,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  a  ham  and  beef  shop.  It  is  the 
corner  house,  the  side  of  which  looks  out  upon  Bow  Street,  the  site  being 
that  upon  which  stood,  in  Dryden's  time,  what  was  long  famous  as  Will's 
Coffee  House.  A  twelvemonth  after  this  change  of  residence,  there  was 
published,  in  i8i8,  in  two  small  volumes,  the  first  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Charles  I-amb,  comprising  among  them,  not  only  his  moderately-sized 
collection  of  poems,  his  tragedy  of  John  Woodvil,  and  his  story  of 
Rosamund  Gray,  but  with  them  those  masterly  criticisms  on  Hogarth  and 
Shakspere,  which,  issued  from  the  press  anonymously  (in  1811)  in  the  pages 
of  the  Reflector,  until  thus  reprinted,  with  acknowledgment  as  his,  had  re- 
mained for  seven  years  altogether  unnoticed. 

At  the  beginning  of  1820,  when  Charles  Lamb  was  completing  his  forty-fifth 
year,  and  when  his  intellectual  powers  were  at  their  best  and  brightest,' there 
came  for  him  what  he  soon  made  plain  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else  was 
his  priceless  opportunity.  In  the  January  of  that  year  there  was  started 
by  the  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Craddock  and  Joy,  in  half-crown  monthly  numbers. 
The  London  Magazine.  Its  editor  at  tiie  outset  was  Mr.  John  Scott, 
who  had  previously  conducted,  until  its  demise,  the  Champion  news- 
paper. Under  his  supervision  and  guidance  there  was  collected  together 
a  brilliant  band  of  contributors.  Haziitt  was  the  dramatic  and  art  critic 
of  the  new  publication.  He  there  sketched  the  wonders  of  l-'onthill 
Abbey,  expatiated  on  the  matchless  beauties  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  and 
poured  forth  in  a  series  of  a  dozen  papers  his  radiant  Table  Talk. 
I'o  Quinccy  there  confided  to  the  ear  of  the  public  his  Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater,  and  realized  for  the  first  time  to  many  the  inner  marvels  of 
the  genius  of  Jean  Paul  Kichter.  Carlyle  tliere  produced  his  maiden  work 
illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Schiller.  The  translator  of  Dante, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary,  there  apju-nded  to  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets  "  other  later  memoirs  by  way  of  continuation.  Among  the  lyrists 
on  the  /.undo//  werejolin  Keats  and  ]ames  Montgomery.  There,  too,  Thomas 
Hood  wrote  his  first  poem  of  anv  pretension.  Tiiere  Allan  Ciuuiingiiam 
recounted  the  traditional  tales  of  the  Englisl)  and  Scottish  Peasantry.  There 
trolledhissimpleditties.  [ohn  f  "j.-ire,  the  Northamptonshire  Poet.  Tliereflaunted 
for  a  while  among  the  best  of  them,  unfler  tiie  Kuise  of  an  o.x-officer  of 
liragooiis,  one  seeminglv  of  the  curled  darlings  of  Mayfair,  who  descanleil 
vivaciously  upon  art,  lelttTs,  and  society,  under  the  //o//t  de  flu/zn-  of  Jaiuis 
Weathercock.  This  was  no  other  than  tlie  atrocious  miscreant  Tiiomas 
(jriffitlis  W.iincwright.tl'.e  murderer,  nmnng  others,  with  the  deadliest  delibera- 
tion (nfti-r  effecting  insurances  upon  her  life,  to  the  amoimt  of  .iiS.ooo  sterling) 
of  his  beautiful  yotmg  sister-in-law,  I  IcUm  Ahercrombie,  whose  assassination 
the  s(;oimdrcI  afterwards  justified,  with  a  cinl  of  his  moustaciic,  and  a  lisping 

sneer,    upon  the   ])lca   that    "she  had    such    d d   thick  ankles!"      Lortl 

Lyiton  li;is  transfiM-fl  the  reptile  with  his  jicn— like  another  scorpion  added 
to  a  cabinet  of  Iiohims  -;is  the  CJaljrii-I  Varncy  of  "Lucretia."  So  dece[)- 
tive,  liowver,  was  this  dasianlly  assassin,  oven  in  the  eyes  of  ilu;  most  dis- 
cerning of  his  brother  contributors,  that  Cliarles  L.imb  could  write  of  him  to 
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Soiitliey  as  "the  light  and  warm  as  hght-hearted  Janus."  Pre-eminent  among 
this  motley  array  of  contributors,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  London  Maga- 
zine, as  he  very  soon  came  to  be,  was  Charles  I.amb  himself,  in  his  newly- 
assumed  capacity  as  Elia  the  Essayist.  Even  here,  nevertheless,  in  this  greatest 
of  all  his  literary  successes,  he  can  hardly  be  said,  in  a  pecuniar)'  sense,  to 
have  struclc  upon  a  golden  vein.  The  largest  amount  of  remuneration  he 
ever  received  as  Elia  from  the  London  ALagazinc  was  at  the  rate  of  _,^i70  a  year 
for  two  years  together.  Jocularly,  he  used  to  r.peak  of  himself  as  the  Pub- 
lishers' ruin,  exclaiming  once  in  a  letter  to  Procter,  "Damn  the  age!  I'll 
write  for  antiquity!"  Between  the  August  of  1820  and  the  November  of 
1822  he  had  contributed  as  many  as  twenty-seven  Elian  Essays  to  the  London 
Magazine.  These,  with  anotlier  reprinted  from  the  Indicator,  were,  in  1823, 
collected  together,  and  issued  from  the  press  as  a  substantive  publication.  The 
magazine  had  long  before  this  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Hessey,  as  its  publishers  and  proprietors.  At  uncertain  intervals  Charles 
Lamb  continued  to  write  in  its  pages  under  his  favourite  signature  ;  notably 
after  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  enlarged  series  of  the  London,  at  the 
beginning  of  1S25.     It  was  in  the  April  number  of  that  year,   for  example, 

that  he  gave  to  the  world  his  bewitching  little  sketch  of  "Barbara  S ." 

Confronting  page  500  of  this  Popular  Centenary  Edition,  will  be  found  the 
facsimile  of  a  note  in  the  Essayist's  handwriting,  in  which  he  states  dis- 
tinctly in  so  many  words,    "Barbara  S shadows  under  that  name  Miss 

Kelly's  early  life,"  adding,  "and  I  had  the  anecdote  beautifully  from  her." 
As  it  happens— to  my  very  great  pleasure  be  it  said — I  can  repeat  in  Charles 
Lamb's  own  words  a  sentence  of  his  occurring  in  this  very  essay.  "  I  have 
had  the  honour  (I  must  ever  call  it)  once  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  tea- 
table  of  Miss  Kelly."  It  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that 
while  engaged  upon  this  very  labour  of  love  for  mo,  the  editing  of  the  writings 
of  the  Master  I'^ssayist,  I  should  have  challenged  Miss  Kelly  to  throw  some  light 
upon  her  old  friend's  bewildering  announcement.  In  answer  to  that  challenge 
Miss  Kelly,  with  a  distinctness  aiul  precision  of  memory  befitting  eighteen 
rather  than  eighty-five,  has  now  given,  through  the  following  communication, 
penned  fifty  years  after  the  famous  Elian  Essay  was  first  printed,  Iier  o\\  n 
charming  version  of  the  incident  :  — 

The  True  Stoky  of  Barbara  S . 

Bayswater,  SepUmbcr  28,  1875. 
My  Dear  Sir, 
1   perfectly   remember   relating  an  incident  of  my  childhood  to  Charles 
Laml)   and  liis  dear  sister,  and  I  have  not  the  least   doubt  that  the  intense 
interest   lie   seemed  to  take  in    the   recital,   induced  him    to   adopt  it  as  the 

I    principal  feature  in  liis  beautiful  story  of  "  Barbara  S ."     Much,  however, 

I  as  I  venerate  tiie  wonderful  powers  of  Cliarles  Lamb  as  a  writer  -  grateful  as  I 
I  ever  must  feel  to  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  tlie  friendship  of  himself  and 
his  dear  sister,  and  proudly  iionoured  as  I  am  l>y  tlie  two  exquisite  sonnets  ho  has 
given  to  the  world  as  tributary  to  my  humble  talent,  I  h.ive  never  been  able 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  tiie  e.xtraortlinary  skill  witli  wliicli  he  has,  in  the  con- 
struction of  liis  story,  desired  and  contrived  .so  to  mystify  and  characterize  the 
events,  as  to  keep  nie  out  of  sight,  and  renik-r  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  one 
to  gui'ss  at  me  as  the  original  heioini?.  Such,  I  know,  was  his  intention, 
otherwise,  so  to  have  avoided  and  altered  tlic  f.icts  in  every  point  as  he  has  done,  j 
would  have  surprised  and  flisliearti'iied  me.  As  it  is,  I  persuade  myself,  that  I 
only  second  his  delicate  inolives,  when  I  object  to  appear  in  the  garb  in  which  ( 
he  has  so  skilfully  presented  the  young  lady.     So  that  if  I  am  to  be,  as  it  seems. 
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considered  and  announced  as  \)n.Q.  bona  fide  heroine  of  the  tale,  I  frankly  declare, 
that  I  infinitely  prefer  the  position  and  feelings  of  "little  Fanny  Kelly"  to 
those  of  Miss  Barbara.  The  question  is,  how  truly,  and  to  what  extent,  it  even 
' '  shadows  "  the  early  life  of  Frances  Maria  Kelly  ?  I  was  not  a  little  playhouse 
"  Super,"  snatched  from  respectable  poverty,  to  be  plunged  (alas  !  as  such  too 
often  are)  without  instruction,  or  protection,  into  a  life  of  risk  to  health  and 
morals.  I  was  a  well-born,  cared  for  child,  of  a  devoted  mother,  whose  position 
and  education  as  a  gentlewoman,  tauglit  her  that  self-esteem  which,  witli 
mental  courage,  patient  endurance,  and  unceasing  sacrifices,  enabled  her  with 
her  five  children  to  "  take  arms  against  a  siege  of  troubles." 

In  the  year  1799,  Miss  Jackson,  one  of  my  mother's  daughters,  by  her  first 
husband,  was  placed  under  the  special  care  of  dear  old  Tate  Wilkinson,  pro- 
prietor of  the  York  Theatre,  there  to  practice,  as  in  due  progression,  what  she 
had  learned  of  Dramatic  Art,  while  a  Chorus  Singer  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  coming  back,  as  she  did  after  a  few  years,  as  the  wife  of  the  late 
celebrated,  inimitable  Charles  Mathews,  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  In  1799, 
through  the  influence  of  my  uncle,  Michael  Kelly,  the  celebrated  singer 
and  composer  of  that  day,  I  was  allowed  to  become  a  miniature  chorister 
in  her  place  ;  causing,  I  assure  you,  considerable  animadversion  among  the 
supernumerary  class,  as  to  the  shameful  impropriety  of  giving  "  that  little  thing" 
one  pound  a  week,  as  regular  salary.  Be  it  known,  however,  that  though  only 
nine  years  of  age,  I  could  read  and  sing  at  sight,  any  piece  of  music  put  into 
my  hands  ;  and  when  through  John  Kemble  (as  I  have  already  told  in  public, 
and  am  even  now  recording  in  my  reminiscences)  I  had  tlie  Duke  of  York,  in 
Richard  III.  given  me  to  study,  I  came  on  the  following  day  to  rehearsal  quite 
perfect  in  the  words,  and  when  told  by  what  action  to  exjjress  the  siiccr  at 
Gloucester's  deformity,  I  said  (as  poor  Barbara  could  not  have  said),  "Thank 
you,  ma'am,  my  mother  told  me  how  that  should  be  done."  'Whilst  I  write,  I 
feel  myself  something  too  intrusive,  but  Miss  Barbara  must  give  me  my  rights, 
and  stand  content  upon  her  own  merits. 

About  this  time,  my  father  had  been  four  years  from  home,  which  he  left  self- 
banished,  to  avoid  the  then  consequences  of  incurring  debts  he  could  not  pay, 
and  which  he  never  would  have  incurred  but  in  absurd  imitation  of  the  princely 
life  his  brother  Michael  was  led  into  with  almost  ccjual  rashness.  And  I  must 
needs  hint,  that  asunder  Michael  Kelly's  very  peculiar  domestic  circumstances, 
an  influence  existed  to  which  my  mother  could  not  make  her  pride  succumb, 
the  "  brother  and  uncle"  fell  very  short  of  his  supposed  responsibility,  and 
our  struggle  was  indeed  a  very  sad  one. 

I  am  now  coming  briefly  to  the  "  Drury  Lane  Treasury,"  on  which  (with  now 
and  then  a  half-guinea,  ill  spared — under  the  wax  seal  of  a  letter  from  York), 
was  our  only  dependance.  .Any  one  may  know  the  stale  of  Ivngland  at  that 
time.  All  our  men  gone  lo  the  war.  Dancers  learning  to  make  their  own 
shoes.  Bread— a  shilling  and  a  penny  per  iiuartern.  Sugar- one  shilling  per 
pound.  Salt— sixpence.  Tea  (fit  to  drink)— ten  shillings.  Green  ditto — twelve 
shillings.     &c.  &c. 

One  Saturday,  during  the  limited  season  of  nine  months  in  the  year,  Mr. 
I'eake  (dear,  good  old  gentleman  !)  looking,  as  I  remember  he  always  did— 
anxiously  jjcrplexed  — doubtless  as  lo  liow  he  could  best  dole  out  the  too 
frequently  insuflicieni  amount  jirovided  for  the  ill-paid  comjiaiiy,  silcnlly  looked 
mc  in  the  factr,  while  he  carefully  folded  a  very  dirty,  riti;L,'id  bank  note— imt  it 
into  my  hand,  p.itlcd  my  clieck,  and  with  a  sliglil  pressure  on  my  shoulder, 
hinting  then-  was  no  tinii-  for  our  usual  gossip— as  good  as  s.iid  "go,  my  dear," 
and  I  hurried  down  the  long  gallery,  lined  down  cacii  side  with  performers  of 
nil  d<'grees,  more  than  om:  of  whom  whispered  as  I  passed  —  "  Is  it  full  |iay, 
rlrar /'  I  nodded  "  Yes, "  and  proceeded  to  my  scat  on  the  window  of  the 
landing-place. 


It  was  a  great  comfort  in  those  days,  to  have  a  bank-note  to  look  at  :  but  not 
always  easy  to  open  one.  Mine  had  been  cut  and  repaired  with  a  line  of  gum 
paper,  about  twenty  times  as  thick  as  the  note  itself,  threatening  the  total 
destruction  of  the  thin  part. 

Now  observe  in  what  small  matters  Fanny  and  Barbara,  were  in  a  marked 
degree  different  characters.  Barbara,  at  ii  years  of  age,  was  sometime  before 
she  felt  the  different  size  of  a  guinea  to  a  half  guinea,  held  ti^ht  in  her  hand. 
I,  at  9  years  old,  was  not  so  untaught,  or  innocent.  I  was  a  woman  of  the 
world.  I  took  nothing  for  granted.  I  had  a  deep  respect  for  Mr.  Peake,  but 
tile  join  might  have  disfigured  the  note—destroyed  its  currency;  and  it  was 
my  business  to  see  all  safe.  So,  I  carefully  opened  it.  A  two  pound-note  in- 
stead of  one  !  The  blood  rushed  into  my  face,  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and 
for  a  moment,  something  like  an  ecstacy  of  joy  passed  through  my  mind. 
"Oh  !  what  a  blessing  to  my  dear  mother!" — "Towhom?" — in  an  instant 
said  my  violently  beating  heart,  —  "My  mother?"  Why  she  would  spurn  me 
for  the  wish.  How  shall  I  ever  own  to  her  my  guilty  thought  ?  I  trembled 
violently — I  staggered  back  on  my  way  to  the  Treasury,  but  no  one  would  let 
me  pass,  until  I  said,  "But  Mr.  Peake  has  given  me  too  much."  "Too 
much,  has  he?"  said  one,  and  was  followed  by  a  coarse,  cold,  derisive,  general 
laugh.     Oh  !  how  it  went  to  my  heart ;  but  on  I  went. 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Peake,  you  have  given  me  a  two . 

"  A  what  ?" 

"A  two,  Sir!" 

"  A  two  !— God  bless  my  soul  !  — tut-tut-tut-tut— dear,  dear,  dear  !— God  bless 
my  soul !  There,  dear,"  and  without  another  word,  he,  in  exchange,  laid  a 
one  pound  note  on  the  desk  ;  a  new  one,  quite  clean,— a  bright,  honest  looking 
note,— mine,  the  one  I  had  a  right  to, —my  own,— within  the  limit  of  my  poor 
deservings. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  I  give  (as  ycu  say  you  wish  to  have  x\vq  facts  as  accurately 
stated  as  possible)  the  simple,  absolute  truth,  and  when  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
see  you,  I  will  point  out,  in  each  particular,  the  extraordinary  mystification  with 
which  it  has  been  sought  to  ignore,  as  it  were,  my  existence,  with  any  reference 

to  "  Barbara  S ,"    At  all  events,  I  trust,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  believe 

me  to  be. 

Yours,  very  sincerely  and  faithfully, 

Fra.nces  Makia  Kki.i.y. 

Charles  Kent,  Esq. 

P.S. — You  see  how  I  shake  hands.  This  "very  important  document"  may, 
I  think,  be  considered  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  MS.  poems  lately  left  m 
a  cab  by  a  gentleman,  who  advertised  for  tiiem  as  — "Of  no  value  to  any  one 
but  the  owner." 

Barbara  S ,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  was  but  another  illustration  of  Charles 

Lamb's  delight  in  sending  a  truth  masquerading.      Nothing  lie  enjoyed  more 
than  tricking  one  out  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  recognition.      I  le  prided  him- 
self on  being— in    contradistinction  to  a  matter-of-fact  man— what  he  called 
"a  matter  cf  lie  ma;i."    1  le  had  a  roguis-h  satisfaction   in   imocsing  upon    Iiis 
r(;ader  s  good  faith,   by  means  of  circuinsianiial  details  born  entirely  of  his 
own  inuiginaiicjn,    and    these  he  would  set   forth   in  his  narratives    with  the    ' 
gravest    partimiarity,   as  thoui,'l;    they  were   historical    and   incontrovertible. 
•Some  of  his  literary  hoaxes  in  this  way  were  m;isterpieces  of  ingenuity.      His    | 
mock  life  of  LIsion.  the  comedian,  for  example,  ran  for  a  while  the  round  of    ' 
the  newspapers,  to   his  intense  amusement,    as  .1  perfectly   authentic  record,    | 
genealogical  and  otherwise.     Ho  played  witii  truths  as  dexterously,  for  tlic 
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mere  fun  of  the  thing,  in  an  essay,  in  a  parenthesis  even,  nay,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, in  the  merest  footnote,  as  a  juggler  with  gilt  balls  on  his  httle  strip 
of  carpet.  Occasionally  at  these  moments,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  gravest 
disclaimers,  you  may  catch  a  glint  of  the  twinkling  eyes  and  dimpling  mouth 
of  the  humorist.      But  as  a  rule,  when  really  bent  upon  taking  you  in,  as  in 

Barbara    S ,    his    gravity    is    imperturbable.    "Insoluble    compounds    of 

jest  and  earnest,"  they  have  been  well  called,  these  wonderful,  these  simply 
inimitable  Essays  of  Elia.  Enthroned  there,  he  had  no  need  according  to 
his  varying  theme, 

to  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 

Or  shake  and  laugh  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair. 

But,  in  an  easier  chair  of  his  own,  he  discoursed  exactly,  as  the  humour  of  the 
moment  prompted  him,  upon  whatever  came  uppermost ;  and  this  too  in  his  own 
natural  voice,  in  words  that  by  no  possibility  could  have  fallen  from  any  other 
lips  To  no  author  who  ever  breathed  is  Buffon's  immortal  axiom  "  Le  style 
c'est  I'homme  !  "  more  directly  applicable.  His  style  is  indeed  himself.  Not  a 
shadowing  forth  of  something  within  him,  but  his  very  innermost  self,  his 
eidolon,  his  distinctive  individuality.  It  is  recognizable  at  once,  this  Elian  air, 
as  a  something  sui  generis,  a  thing  unique,  a  lusus  literariim.  And  the  mere 
manner  of  it,  what  a  charm  it  h;is  !  The  very  diction,  what  a  flavour,  what  an 
aroma  there  is  about  it  !  It  is  antiquity  talking  to  us  afresh,  re-born,  rejuve- 
nescent :  and  yet  for  all  that,  still  to  the  very  last,  ingrained,  ineradicable  anti- 
quity !  Xot  "bald  antiquity"  either,  but,  as  one  might  say,  flowing,  liirsute  — 
with  a  bloom  upon  it,  though  still  venerable.  Employed  by  any  other  writer 
than  Charles  Lamb,  the  archaic  words,  the  obsolete  phrases,  the  fantastic  tiuns 
of  expression,  the  discarded  or  forgotten  idioms,  must  almost  by  necessity  have 
degenerated  into  a  mass  of  affectation.  But  as  they  are  liere  employed  by 
Elia,  there  is  about  them  not  a  particle  of  affectation.  As  a  writer,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  "to  the  manner  born."  Could  he  by  any  rare  chance 
have  dropped  this  distinctive  style — in  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  and  thought 
liabitually — then,  but  not  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  hazard  of  his 
degenerating  into  affectation.  And  this  because  the  manner  thus  peculiar  to 
him  was  not  assumed,  so  to  spe.ik,  as  a  raiment  with  which  he  clothed  his  ideas. 
It  was  no  mere  liusk,  or  slufll,  or  superficies— it  was,  as  already  said,  ingrained  ; 
it  was  as  the  very  substance  of  him  ;  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  himself,  a  some- 
thing inherent,  integral,  ineradicable.  It  is  no  more  reasonably  to  be  taken 
exception  to  in  his  instance  tlian  it  would  be  reasonable  to  charge  any  one  with 
responsibility,  because  of  the  natural  colour  of  his  iiair,  the  contour  of  liis 
features,  or  the  shade  of  his  complexion.  In  order  to  recognize  how  literally 
true  all  this  is,  as  to  there  being  no  tendency  even  to  afl'octation  in  Charles 
Lamb's  mode  of  putting  iiis  thoughts  into  written  language,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  anytliing  jotted  down  by  him  at  his  most  careless  moments, 
the  merest  scrap  of  a  note  dashed  off,  upon  the  spur  of  tlu;  moment,  in  lielter- 
skeljcr  scribbling  to  a  friend.  Turning  to  his  delightful  Correspondence, 
that  is  to  say,  examining  not  the  I'lssays  but  his  familiar  letters  to  iiis  intimates, 
Charles  Lamb,  it  will  be  seen,  is  ("liarlcs  Lamb  Ihrougiiout,  he  is  still  to  the 
last  consistently  l^lia. 

As  an  Essayist,  he  not  merely  takes  his  place  by  right  with  the  best  of  them, 
but  in  the  very  first  place,  in  the  front  rank,  with  Montaigne  and  .SirTiiomas 
Hrownc.  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  with  Joseph  Addison.  And  what  choice 
papers  there  arc  among  «hcs(!  lialf  hundred  I-'.lian  masterpieces  !  The  cloisteral 
soliliuii.'S  of  "  the  Soul li-Sca  I  louse,"  which  we  traverse  on  crossing  the  very 
threshold,  how  lie  repeoijlcs  theiii  with  life-like  glimpses  of  his  brother-clerks  ! 

Kvans  chirping  and  expanding  over  his  niuffm-  I'lumer  rattling,  rattle- 
headed, and  obstreperous— Harry  Man  terse,  fresh,  epigrnninatic-John  Tipp, 
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the  accountant,  so  formal  in  his  life  that  his  actions  seem  ruled  with  a  ruler — 
Thomas  Tame,  condescending  in  the  aristocratic  bend  of  his  figure,  by  reason 
of  his  constant  remembrance  of  his  high  lineage,  a  remembrance  sweetening 
and  ennobling  his  poverty,  in  spite  of  his  being  endowed  with  an  intellect 
of  the  shallowest  order,  his  mind  being,  as  Lamb  puts  it  in  his  bookish  way, 
"  in  its  original  state  of  white  paper  !  " 

The  diversity  of  themes  descanted  upon  by  Elia  is  in  itself  marvellous. 
Cheek  by  jowl  with  that  "  band  of  shining  ones,"  for  example,  the  Quakers  and 
Quakeresses,  whose  very  raiment  as  he  describes  it,  seems  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving a  soil,  "  cleanliness  with  them  being  something  more  than  the  absence 
of  its  contrary,"  he  delineates  just  as  lovingly,  the  Chimney  Sweepers;  not 
grov.'n  sweepers,  that  is,  but  those  tender  novices  blooming  through  their  fust 
nigritude,  whose  early  cry  he  likens  to  the  peep  peep  of  the  young  sparrow, 
"youthful  Africans  of  our  own  growth,  almost  clergy  imps,  dim  specs,  innocent 
blacknesses."  He  e.xpatiates,  agam,  as  none  but  your  well-habituated  playgoer 
could  do  upon  the  merits  of  certain  rare  Old  Actors.  He  renders  what  nearly 
amounts  to  the  absence  of  a  sense  almost  delightful,  vide  his  Chapter  on  Ears.  He 
has  his  tender  Reverie  of  Dream  Children,  his  serio-comic  Complaint  as  to  the 
Decay  of  Beggars,  his  sprightly  vindication  of  the  sweet  folly  of  Valentines, 
his  fraternization  with  the  drolls  of  history  and  fiction  d  propos  to  All  Fools'- 
Day.  The  rosy  gilled  Borrower,  as  a  member  of  what  he  gravely  terms  the 
great  or  sovereign  race,  finds  in  him  at  least  an  appreciator  and  a  celebrant. 
His  delicately  outlined  sketches  start  from  the  page,  living  and  breathing. 
Mrs.  Battle,  "Old  Sarah  Battle,  (now  with  God)  who  ne.xt  fo  her  devotions 
loved  a  g:mie  of  whist,"  thanks  to  him,  has  her  wisii  immortally  realized — 
basking  for  ever  in  front  of  a  clean-swept  hearth,  a  clear  fire  crackling  beliind 
the  bars,  tlie  curtains  close  drawn,  the  rigour  of  the  game  predominant  ! 
Nothing  he  touches,  as  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith,  in  the  famous  epitaph,  but 
he  adorns.  His  Grace  before  -Meat,  not  only  blesses  the  repast,  but  gives  one 
an  appetite.  If  he  discourses  of  a  viand,  his  very  words  are  savorous,  his 
very  style  is  succulent.  Reading  liis  "Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig,"  we 
emulate  Hoti  the  Chinese  swineherd,  and  Bobo  his  lubberly  boy,  we  too  seem 
to  have  burnt  our  fingers  with  the  crackling,  we  too  have  our  mouths  set 
a-watering.  If  he  celebrates  the  acting  of  Munden,  he  not  only  enables  you 
to  realize  that  matchless  players  inexhaustible  Ijattery  of  looks,  his 
unaccoimtablc  warfare  with  your  gravity,  his  unexpected  sprouting  out  of 
new  sets  of  features  like  Hydra,  his  being  not  so  much  one  as  legion,  not 
so  much  a  comedian  as  a  company,  but  leaves  you  at  last  marvelling  over 
Munden's  capacity  to  invest  with  preternatural  interest  the  most  matter  of  fact 
objects  of  every  day  life,  a  joint  stool  gazed  at  by  him  being  lifted  into  con- 
stellatory  importance,  a  tub  of  butter  contemplated  by  his  eyes  amounting  to  a 
Platonic  idea,  he  Iiimself  at  last  standing  wonder-strick('n  amidst  the  common- 
place materials  of  existence,  like  primeval  man  with  the  sun  and  stars  about 
him  ! 

In  1823,  the  very  year  within  which  the  Elian  Essays  were  first  collectively 
published,  the  Lambs  left  their  home  over  the  brazier's  shop  in  Covent  Garden. 
Tlieivupon  they  took  up  their  abode,  for  three  years  together,  close  to  the 
New  River,  in  a  detached  whitish  house,  called  Coiebrook  Cottage,  in  u  Row 
of  that  name  at  Islington. 

And  memorably  for  him  it  was  during  flicir  residence  in  that  surbiirban 
retarat,  tiiat  Charles  Lamij,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  March,  1831;,  closed  liis 
Ihirty-three  years  clerkship  at  the  India  House.  As  his  retiring  pension  he 
hatl  awarded  to  him  about  two-ihirds  of  his  incomi-,  namely,  /^4SO  per  aniuim: 
provision  being  made  by  the  Dircctnis  for  Mary  Lamb,  in  the  contingency  of 
her  surviving  him,  upon  a  scale  as  amj)le  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife  raihcr 
than  his  sister;  she  having  indeed  been  to  him,  as  the  Wc^lmiintcr  A'erino 
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truly  said,  niore  than  his  wife,  and  he  to  her  more  than  a  husband.  The 
Essayist's  sensations  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  graphically  portrayed 
in  his  Elian  paper  of  the  "Superannuated  Man." 

A  little  more  than  nine  years  of  repose  lay  still  before  him,  repose  strenuously 
earned,  but  alas,  only  indifferently  enjoyed. 

From  Islington  the  Lambs  moved,  in  1826,  to  Enfield,  taking  up  their  abode 
there  at  a  distance  of  a  dozen  miles  from  London,  in  Mr.  W'estwood's  Cottage, 
at  Chase-s  de.  There  they  remained  until  1829,  when  they  removed  ne.\t  door, 
into  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Leishman. 

For  a  while  in  that  year  of  transition  from  one  house  to  another,  in  that 

!    sequestered  corner  of  Enfield,  they  went  back  for  a  few  months  to  their  constant 

!    resting  place  or  pied  d  tore,  whenever  they  came  up  to  town  upon  a  flying  visit, 

1    meaning  Miss  Buffam's,    at   34,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane. 

i    As  the  event  proved,  Mrs.  Leishman's,  at  Chase-side,  was  the  last  home  but 

1    one  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister.     There  they  lived  for  four  years  togetlier, 

'    from  1829  to  1S33,  shut  out  almost  entirely  because  of  their  remoteness  from 

I    London,  from  what,  by  reason  of  his  gregarious  nature,  was  so  essential  as  a 

i    source  of  happiness  to  Lamb,  constant  intercourse  witli  his  more  cheiislied 

i    friends  and  acquaintance.     The  deprivation  to  him  must  at  the  outset  have 

!    been  excessive,  and  at  intervals,  doubtless,  became  hardly  endurable.     Town 

;    life  was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.     His  love  for  books,  no  doubt,  was  inten>e. 

I    But  he  loved,  still  more,  chat  and  companionship.     Beyond  this,   he  was  a 

I    thorough  Londoner.     He  could  have  said  word  for  word  with  Dr.  Johnson, 

1    "  W'lien  you  have  seen  one  green  field,  you  have  seen  all  green  fields.     Sir,  I 

j    like  to  look  upon  mankind  ;  let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street.''     In  this 

spirit   he  wrote   sententiously  to  Southey,    '•  I  am  a  Christian,  Englishman, 

I    Londoner,  Templar."     Early  in   life,    his   view  of  Christianity   was   as   little 

orthodo.K  as  that  of  his  bosom  friend  Coleridge.    They  were  resolute  Socinsans. 

More   than  that,  as  believers  in  ne.~cssity,  they  were  intense  admirers  of  Dr. 

Priestley,  writing  of  whom  Lamb  said  in  1796,  "  I  love  and  iionour  him  almost 

profanely  :"  speaking  of  him  in   1797,  again,  as  one    "whom  I  sin   in  almost 

adoring.  '      .About  that   period,   indeed.    Lamb  for    some  time   attended  the 

Unitarian  Cliapel  at  Hackney.     His  Socinianism  died  out  in  the  end,  however, 

utterly.     Hazlitt  (himself  an  Unitarian,  and  the  son  of  an  Unitarian  minister) 

describes  Charles  Lamb,  upon  one  occasion,  reverently  referring  toOurSaviour 

as  "  He  who   once  put    on   a    seinblance  of    mortality,"  and  e.xclaiming,   at 

another  moment,  in  a  sudden  effusion  of  love  and  awe,    "  If  He  were  to  come 

into  this  room  we  siiould  fall  down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  His  garment  I  " 

During  the  period  of  Lambs  secluded  life  at  Enfield,  he  brought  out,  in 
1830,  his  .Al.nUM  Vkksk.s,  and  a  year  afterwards,  in  1831,  his  rliymed  jcu 
it  I'-spril,  entitled,  S.\T.\N  in  Si.akcii  (jI"  a  Wll-K.  It  was  alter  his  removal  in 
1833  to  Mrs.  Walden's  in  Church  Street,  Edmonton,  that  lie  collected  together 
from  the  periodicals,  TiiK  Last  Essays  of  IClia.  There,  in  that  poor  little 
m(;l.mchoiy  tenement,  known  as  Bay  Cottage- towards  the  lowly  jiorch  of 
whici)  you  descend  from  the  high-road  through  ,1  lugubrious  garden  along  a 
trail  of  sunken  flagstones— the  sweet,  wise,  blithe,  delightful  humorist  found 
the  home  in  which  he  breathed  his  last  on  Saturday,  the  27lh  December,  1834. 
The  final  six  months  of  his  life  were  saddened  almost  beyond  endurance  by  the 
death  of  his  dearest  friend,  the  one  whom  for  fifty  years  without  intermission 
lie  had  levied  .-ind  revered.  During  this  darkened  interval  of  half  a  year,  he 
was  urc.isioii.illy  liiMr<l  e\ilaiming  to  liimself  in  ;i  lone  of  anguish  and  with  an 
air  of  bewildered  iibstrailion,  "Coleridge  is  dead  !  Coleridge  is  de.id  I  "  Just 
five  wciks  before  lie  liimself  expired,  he  wrote  in  a  few  sentences  expressive  of 
the  tciulerest  appreciation,  his  '  Last  Words  on  Coleridge."  The  cause  of 
hi."»  own  demise  was  .a  trivial  accident.  Walking  one  afternoon  on  the 
I^ndon  Ko.id  near  the  Bell  at  I'ldmonton,  liis  foot  slipped  on  a  pebble,  tiie 
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sprain  and  bruise  caused  by  his  fall  bringing  on,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  an 
attack  of  erysipelas.  Upon  Saturday,  the  3rd  January,  1835,  exactly  a  week 
after  his  death,  he  was  laid  in  his  grave  in  the  picturesque  little  churchyard  at 
Edmonton,  and  as  John  Forster,  who  stood  by  it  while  it  closed  over  him,  said 
with  lovingemphasis  withinlessthan  a  month  afterwards,  "never  closed  it  overa 
better  or  a  wiser  spirit."  Upwards  of  twelve  years  elapsed  before  Mary  Lamb— 
who  died  on  the  20th  May,  1847 — was  laid  in  the  same  grave  by  the  side  of 
that  incomparable  brother,  who,  for  thirty-four  years  l;ad  been  her  faithful  and 
devoted  protector.  Not  until  then  was  the  secret  of  their  tragical  history 
publicly  disclosed.  So  long  as  the  unhappy  sister  survived,  it  was  veiled  from 
general  observation.  Even  Charles  Lambs  adopted  daughter  Emma  Isola, 
afterwards  the  wife,  now  the  widow,  of  Edward  Moxon,  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  "strange  calamity"  during  the  whole  period  of  her  residence  under  the 
Essayist's  roof-beams.  Insomuch  that,  when  she  was  seated  with  the  Lambs  one 
night  at  the  supper-table,  the  conversation  at  the  moment  having  turned  upon 
their  father,  on  her  innocently  enquiring  how  it  liappened  she  never  heard  men- 
tion of  their  mother,  though  Mary  gave  a  sharp  piercing  cry  for  which  Cliarles 
playfully  and  laughingly  rebuked  her,  not  a  word  tlien  or  afterwards  was 
uttered  by  either  of  them  in  explanation.  It  was  in  the  British  Quarterly  for 
May,  1848— Mary  Lamb  being  then  a  whole  year  dead— that  tlie  terrible  truth 
was  first  revealed. 

Immediately  after  Charles  Lamb  liimself  had  passed  away,  the  most  genial 
and  tenderly  reticent  tributes  were  offered  to  his  memory,  (i)  Barry  Cornwall, 
whose  name  was  on  the  humorist's  lips  upon  his  deathbed,  contributed  his  Recol- 
lections, signed  B.W.  P.,  to  the  Atlieiueum  of  the  24th  January,  and  of  the  7th 
Feliruary,  1835.  (2)  John  I'orster  wrote  his  commemorative  paper  in  the  ^Iay 
number  that  year  of  the  New  Afoiit/ilv.  C3)  13arron  Field  produced  his  short 
Memoir  in  the  .■l,i>tu<:l  Bio:^r,iph\>  and  Obituary  of  1836.  (4)  Edvvard  Moxon 
did  the  like  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Loudon  Journal,  and  (5)  P.G.  Patmore  in  the  Court 
Mai^aziiie.  (6)  Talfourd,  as  Lamb's  literary  executor,  in  the  June  of  1837  (Mary 
being  still  alive)  gave  no  clue  whatever  as  to  the  truth  through  that  slight 
thread  of  narrative  which  constituted  his  First  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lamb,  and 
upon  which  were  strung  together  the  contents  of  his  two  carefully  edited 
volumes  of  the  Essayist's  Letters.  (7)  Twelve  years  afterwards,  in  tiie'  July  of 
184S— silence  having  just  before  been  broken  in  the  British  Quarterly— ThWomd 
at  last  spoke  out  plainly  in  his  "Final  .Memorials."  (8)  Percv  Fitzsrernld  in 
T  866,  published  his  entertaining  little  anecdotal  volume  entitled,  "Charles  Lamb, 
hisl'riends.his  Haunts,  and  liis  Books."  (p)  Later  on  in  tiiat  same  twelvemonth! 
Barry  Cornwall,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  issued  from  the  press  his  admirable 
Memoir  of  the  Humorist.  (10)  Thomas  CY.addock,  in  the  December  of  1S67, 
completed  in  his  turn  anotlier  version  of  the  same  biogrnphv.  (11)  G.  A. 
.Sala  in  1868  prefixed  to  the  first  of  the  four  volumes  of  an  entir'elv  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Lamb,  an  essay  on  his  life  and  genius,  which  was  subse- 
(luently  willulrawn  from  puVilication.  (12)  Thomas  Purncll  a  few  months 
afterwards  replaced  that  cancelled  essay  with  aiioihcr.  in  which  were  incor- 
jiorated  Mrs.  Moxon's  personal  recollections  of  the  i'.ssavist.  (13)  Carew 
Hazlitt,  himself  for  a  wiiilo  one  of  the  numerous  editor,  of  the  four-volumed 
edition  just  mentioned,  gave  to  the  public  in  1S74.  as  an  integral  part  of  his 
miscellaneous  hook  about  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  ii;.  New  Illustrations  of  { 
the  formers  Life  and  Character.  | 

SIdfiiglits  have  been  thrown  upon  the  Essayist's  history,  moreover,  from  a  ' 
number  of  (iIrt  scittcred  diieciions.  (14)  Mary  .\ovello  (Mrs.  Cowdcn 
Ci.iike),  gave  h.-r  lemini -cenccs  of  llie  Lambs  in  two  papers  euniribuied  10  the 
National  Mu^aziue.  (r^)  Edmund  Olher  jotted  ilov'ii  li  s,  hv  «av  of  imroiUic- 
tion  tDaiheap  reprint  of  the  !-"ssays.  (16)  Mr.  Upcolt.  in  i8:;S,sket'iied  i.,iMil)s 
mcmo\xmV\\c  Gentltman  s  Magazine.   (17)  Lord  Lytton,  in  tiie  January  of  1867, 
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devoted  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  to  the  Humorist  and  his  Companions. 

(i8)  Alexander  Ireland  gave  a  tolerably  accurate  chroriological  list  of  Charles 

Lamb's  writings.     (19)  J.  E.  Babson,  of  Chelsea,  U.S.,  a  diligent  student  of 

1    Lamb,  collected  together  from  the  periodicals  imder  the  title  of  "  Eliana  " 

I   some  thirty  essays  "and  sketches,  most  of  which  !iad  been  previously  over- 

i  looked. 
The  most  recent  of  all  the  commentators  upon  Lamb,  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt,  in 
his  miscellaneous  volume,  published  in  1S74,  has  taken  occasion  not  only  to 
denounce  witli  some  show  of  reason  the  occasional  literary  falsifications  of  Tal- 
fourd,  both  in  the  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  in  the  Final  Memorials:  but,  in  a  wholly 
uncalled-for  manner  and  with  the  most  imjustifiable  acrimony,  to  denounce 
also  wliat  he  does  not  shrink  from  designating  Mr.  Procter's  moral  falsifications: 
meaning,  as  he  goe.s  on  to  e.xplain  imtuediately,  a  wilful  distortion  of  bio- 
graphical f^^cts.  Forty  years  after  the  grave  had  closed  over  Lamb,  Mr. 
Hazlitt  insisted,  in  fact,  to  put  liis  statetnent  quite  plainly,  first,  that  Elia 
was  a  drunkard,  and  secondly,  that  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he 
was  deranged.  The  first  assertion,  to  express  it  mildly,  is  a  monstrous 
exaggeration.  Tlic  second  is  proved  by  a  mass  of  incontrovertible  evidence 
to  be  utterly  untrue.  Charles  Lamb's  frame  was  feeble,  and,  as  Talfourd 
said  in  1837,  a  small  portion  of  wine  affected  it.  He  was  constitutionally 
afflicted  besides  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  it  can  tiierefore  ije 
small  matter  for  wonder  when  we  find  Procter  writing  that  a  trivial  quantity  of 
strong  liquid  yet  further  disturbed  it.  Lamb  liimself  playfully  boasted  that  he 
kept  a  little  on  this  side  of  abstemiousness.  His  readiness  to  indulge  in  the 
luxurj'  of  excessive  self-depreciation  was  shown  indeed  repeatedly,  as  when  lie 
wrote  to  Bernard  liarton,  "I  am  accounted  by  some  people  a  good  man! 
How  cheap  that  character  is  acquired  !  Pay  your  debts ;  don't  borrow 
money,  nor  twist  your  kitten's  neck  off,  nor  disturb  the  congregation,  (S:c.,  and 
the  business  is  done.  I  know  things  (for  thoughts  are  things)  of  myself  which 
would  '.nake  every  friend  I  have  fly  me  as  a  plague  patient.  I  once  set  a  dog 
upon  a  crab's  log  that  was  shoved  out  imder  a  mass  of  seaweeds — a  pretty 
little  feeler !  Oh,  pah,  how  sick  I  am  of  that.  And  a  he,  a  mean  one,  I  once 
told.  I  stink  in  the  midst  of  respect."  His  surviving  friends  aver  in  his  regard 
to  this  day.  as  his  other  friends,  now  dead  and  gone,  wrote  of  him  years  ago, 
quite  distinctly  and  absolutely,  that  he  was  not  given  to  intemperance.  As  for 
his  sanity,  down  to  the  very  last  his  dead  and  living  intimates  were  and  are 
e(|ually  positive.  Those  who  have  recently  asserted  otherwise  either  knew  him 
personally  not  at  all,  or  were  mere  chance  acquaintances.  Resides  wliich,  in 
their  very  manner  of  declaring  liim  to  have  been  at  the  last  demented,  ihey 
I  have  contrived  to  throw  th(^  most  .serious  doubts  upon  their  own  geneial 
accuracy.  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt,  for  example,  who  is  .so  very  positive  as  to  the 
humorist  having  been  d'Tanged  towards  the  close  of  liis  career,  speaks  of  liim 
(p.  139)  nsan  inmate?  of  I  loxton  Asylum  in  the  winter  of  i7o''>-97,me.uungi7q5-96, 
being  thus  distinctly  out  in  his  rei  koning  by  a  whole  twelvemonth.  Mr.  .S.  C. 
Hall,  ag.nin,  wlio  is  so  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Lamb  w.ts  "  maddish  " 
towards  the  end  of  his  existence,  talks  of  liim  in  the  same  breath  as  having 
b«;en  under  the  care  of  one  Mrs.  Kedford,  a  woman  accustomed  to  take  charge 
of  insam-piTsons,  ;U  Bay  <"oltagc,  lOnfield  — Bay  (  ofi.-irrc  Ijeing,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  tenement  in  which  Charles  Lamb  died,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ti<-s,  not  at  I'-nfield,  but  four  miU-s  away  froiu  I'jifield,  in  Church  Street, 
I'xlmnnlon.  The  l'"ssayisfs  sanitv,  liowever.  down  to  thi;  very  last,  is  capable 
of  being  very  <l<Mrly  ilciiionslr.ited.  DociimcniMry  evidence,  in  fart,  is  ad- 
rhirablr  tlial  his  mind  pnscrvcd  its  screnitv,  fvrn  dining  thosi-  last  four  months 
which  w<Te  so  incxpn-s  liily  siddciii-d  for  him  liy  the  afllicting  eircnmstance 
of  thi- death  of  Colcridj'f.  'I  hat  liis  intellect  preserved  its  e(|uipoise  imder 
tfuil    .evcrc  .shock  in  visible  in  every  line  of  his  U'nutiful   letter  to  the   Rev. 
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i  James  Gillman,  of  Highgafe,  on  Lamb's  first  hearing  of  their  common  t^ereave- 

!   ment  ;    a  letter  written  on    the  5th    August,   1834,    from  Mr.  Walden  s,  at 

Edmonton.     It  is  legible  again  that  complete  sanity  of  Elia  (which  only  within 

these  last  few  years  has  been  so  cruelly  questioned)  in  the  perfectly  coherent 

and  graceful  ver.'^es,   vide  itifra,  p.    93,    penned  by  him    on    the   Sth   of   the 

following  October,  and  addressed  to  Margaret  W (so  daintily  comparing 

lier  to  her  pretty  namesake  of  the  greensward,  that  other,  lowlier  Marguerite;, 
lines  written,  as  will  be  seen,  only  eleven  weeks  before  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished, less  than  three  months  after  his  interment,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Athcnaum.  Nay,  as  if  to  put  the  fact  of  his  unquestionable  sanity  down  to 
the  very  latest,  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  there  is  the  charming 
pleasantry  running  all  through  Elia's  playful  epistle  to  Mr.  Childs,  of  Bungay, 
a  letter  penned  by  the  humorist  only  a  day  or  two  before  he  met  with  his  slight 
but  fatal  accident.  That  accident  caiue  to  him  out  of  his  exceeding  love  for 
pedestrianism.  Fourteen  miles  a  day  he  would  easily  accomplish,  gliding  over 
the  ground  with  (as  Talfourd  desoribed  it)  "  a  shadowy  step,"  on  limbs  so 
slender  that  Thomas  Hood  spoke  of  them  as  his  "immaterial  legs."  His 
walking  excursions  at  one  time  were  rendered  almost  ludicrously  erratic  and 
exhaustive,  by  reason  of  the  vagaries  of  his  then  constant  attendant.  Dash, 
a  huge  and  liandsome  dog,  the  gift  of  Hood,  but  a  gift  that  Mary  I.amb 
eventually  entreated  Patmore  to  accept,  "if  only  out  of  charity,"  for  other- 
wise, as  she  wrote  serio-comically,  "he'll  bethc  deatli  of  Charles."  Incidentally, 
in  one  of  the  humorist's  letters  to  Patmore,  while  enquiring  after  his  old 
favourite  Dash  (then  no  longer  his,  but  liis  correspondent's)  Charles  Lamb 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  prophetically  poked  his  fun  at  those  who 
were  years  afterwards  posthiunously  to  throw  doubts  upon  his  own  sanity! 
"Are  his  [Daslis]  intellects  sound?"  he  asks.  "Does  he  w^ai>der  a  little 
In  his  conversation?"  The  italics  are  Lamb's.  "You  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  watch  the  first  symptoms  of  incoherence.  The  first  illogical 
snarl  he  makes,  to  St.  Luke's  with  him.  All  the  dogs  here  are  going 
mad,  if  you  believe  the  overseers ;  but  I  protest  they  seem  to  me  very 
rational  and  collected.  But  nothing  is  so  deceitful  as  mad  people  to  those  who 
are  not  used  to  them.  'Iry  iiim  with  hot  w.tter  :  if  he  won't  lick  it  u]i,  it  is  a 
sign— he  does  not  like  it.  Docs  his  tail  wag  horizontally  or  perpendicularly? 
That  has  decided  the  fate  of  many  dogs  in  Enfield.  Has  he  bit  any  of  the 
children  yet?  If  he  has,  have  them  .shot,  and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if 
it  was  the  hydrophobia."  Excellent  fooling,  this;  and  in  his  instance  — 
readmg  it,  now,  forty  years  afterwards — fooling  that  has  about  it  so  patiietic 
an  application ! 

The  abounding  frolic  fun  of  his  letters  equals,  at  moments  almost  sur- 
passes, the  otherwise  matchless  humour  of  I'".lia.  Hear  him  in  one  of  these 
delightful  epistles  run  a  droll  idea  nearly  to  death  with  a  Shakspcrian  ./A///- 
dotnic,    "lam  Hatter,"  he  writes   to   Bernard   Barton,   "I  am  llatlcr  than  a 

denial  or  a  pancake;   emptier  than  Judge  's  wig  when  llie  head  is  m  it ; 

a  cyplier  -an  O.  My  wick  liath  a  thief  in  it,  and  I  can't  muster  courage  to  snuff 
it.  My  day  is  gone  info  twilight,  and  I  don't  think  it  worth  the  expense  of 
candles.  I  have  not  volition  enough  left  to  dot  my  i's,  much  le.ss  to  comlj  my 
eyebrows.  My  hand  writes,  not  I,  just  as  chickens  run  about  a  little  when 
their  lieads  are  off.  O  for  a  vigorous  fit  of  gout,  of  cholic,  of  toothache  !— an 
earvrig  in  my  auditory,  a  lly  in  my  visual  organ  ;  pain  is  life— the  sliarper  the 
more  evidence  nf  life.  I  sleep  in  a  d.imp  bedrcom,  but  it  does  mo  no  good  ; 
J  come  home  laic  o'  nights,  but  <!<jn()t  find  any  visible  amenflment."  /\  misfor- 
tune at  these  moiiicnls  of  siiiircnu-  internal  enjoyment  arising  out  of  hisexquisite 
sense  of  the  riiliculoiis — he  rrcdrds  with  a  sort  of  relish.  NVriting  of  Mr.  //.'s 
damnation,  he  says  almost  with  a  smack  of  the  lips,  "  Hang  tin  !  how  they 
hissed.     It  was  not  a  hiss  neither  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  frantic  yell,  like  a  congrcga- 
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tion  of  mad  geese,  witli  roarings  something  like  bears,  mows  and  mops  like 
apes,  sometimes  snakes  that  hissed  me  into  madness.  'Twas  like  St.  Anthony's 
temptations."  Everybody  knows  Sydney  Smith's  commiserative  allusions 
(when  talking  with  the  missionary  bound  for  New  Zealand)  to  the  cold  clergyman 
on  the  sideboard,  and  the  dry  little  boy  in  the  toast-rack,  his  remarks  ending 
with  a  hope  that  if  his  friend  u'crc  eaten  by  the  cannibals,  he  might  at  the  least 
disagree  with  them  !  Yet  in  all  this  Sydney  had  been  unwittingly  anticipated. 
For  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  precisely  similar  strain,  had  already  written 
dissuasively  to  Manning,  then  bound  for  China,  "Some  say  they  are  canni- 
bals, and  then  conceive  a  Tartar  fellow  eating  my  friend,  and  adding  the  cold 
malignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar  !  'Tis  temble  to  be  weighed  out  at  fivepence 
tlie  pound."  Never  wrote  wit  or  humorist  more  exhilarating  nonsense  when 
interchanging  merry  greetings  with  a  kindred  spirit.  Instance  the  close  of  his 
sportive  letter  challenging  Hood  to  rival  junkettings — "  O  the  curds-and-cream 
vou  shall  eat  with  us  here  !  O  the  turtle-soup  and  lobster-salads  we  shall 
devour  with  you  there  !  O  the  old  books  we  shall  peruse  here  !  O  the  new 
nonsense  we  shall  trifle  over  there !  O  Sir  T.  Browne  here  !  O  Mr.  Hood 
and  Mr.  Jerdan  there  !  Thine  C.  (Urbanus),  L.  (Sylvanus) — (Elia  Ambo)." 
Among  ail  his  letters,  however,  as  delectable,  as  simply  inimitable  as  any  that 
could  be  named  is  one  dated  19th  July,  1827,  and  addressed  to  P.  G.  Patmore, 
then  in  Paris,  beginning: — "Dear  P. — I  am  so  poorly!  I  have  been  to  a 
funeral  where  I  made  a  pun  to  the  consternation  of  the  rest  oi  the  mourners." 
.•\11  through  it  "  Oh,  I  am  so  poorly  !"  runs  like  a  refrain.  "Mary  is  gone 
out  for  some  soles,"  he  writes,  adding  immediately,  "  I  suppose  it's  no  use  to 
ask  you  to  come  and  partake  of  'em  ;  else  there's  a  steam  vessel."  The  letter 
jerks  from  one  theme  to  another.  "We  hope,'  he  observes  one  while,  "the 
French  wines  do  not  disagree  with  Mrs.  Patmore.  By  the  way,  I  like  her." 
Anotlier  while,  ''  Christ,  how  sick  lam  ! — not  of  thcv.orld,  but  of  the  widow's 
shrub.  Shes  sworn  under  6000/.,  but  I  think  she  perjured  herself.  She  howls 
in  n;  /■?,  and  I  comfort  her  in  H  flat.  You  understand  music?  "  .And  so  on  from 
one  freakish  extravagance  of  thought  and  phrase  to  another.  "  '  No  shrimps  !" 
(That  is  in  answer  lo  Mary's  question  about  how  the  soles  are  to  b.'  done.)" 
Another  while,  "  ^A'e  had  a  merry  passage  with  the  widow  at  the  Commons. 
She  was  howling— part  howling  and  part  giving  directions  to  the  proctor  when, 
crash  !  down  went  my  sister  through  a  crazy  chair,  .and  made  the  clerks  grin, 
and  I  grinned,  and  the  widow  tittered— and  then  I  knew  that  she  was  not 
inconsolable.  "  And  tliereupon  lie  trails  oft— witli  an  eye  to  the  astonishing  of  his 
correspondent— a  conglomeration  of  grave-faced  imaginary  news  .about  their 
intimates.  "  Proct<'r  lias  got  a  wen  growing  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck,  which 
his  wife  wants  him  to  have  cut  off;  but  I  think  it  a  rather  agreeable  excrescence 
-like  his  poetry — redundant.  Hone  has  hanged  himself  for  debt.  Cjodwin 
was  taken  up  for  picking  pockets.  Becky  takes  to  bad  courses.  Her  father 
\v;is  hlfjwn  up  in  a  steam  machine.  The  coroner  found  it  Insanity.  I  should 
not  like  him  to  sit  on  my  letter."  His  familiar  correspondence,  like  his  familiar 
conversation,  was  mostly  remarkable  for  its  startling  surprises,  for  those  abrupt 
in'jtingniifies  of  idea  or  of  expression,  which  were  wit-ilashes  as  sudden  as  rifle 
.shots  from  an  ambuscade.  His  oddest  thoughts  at  these  times  must  evidently 
t)Ui,  whatever  lh(;  conscqncrice.  .Asked  by  an  old  lady,  for  example,  luiw  he  liked 
lialjirs?  (^uoth  he  instantly,  to  her  consternation,  "  B-boiled,  ma'am  !"  Listen- 
ing 10  the  exir.ivagant  praises  lavished  upon  some  one  by  a  good-natured  niatron 
who  w.is  holding  forth  at  great  length  .about  her  paragon  \.o  I'llia's  secret  disgust, 
the  humorist,  on  hearing  her  wind  up  her  euloijium  at  last  willi  "  I  know  him, 
bless  him  I"  blurted  out  to  iIk-  wonderment  of  all  present,  "  Well,  I  donl;  but 
»l-d-d.iinn  him  at  a  h;iz;ird!  '  Those  were  still  swc.uing  times,  it  ought  for 
Lamb  s  cri'dit  s  sake  lobe  remi;mbercd.  Inileed,  wlicn  .Acres  ob.served,  in  "The 
Rivals,"  "  d.amns  have  had  their  day,"  he  was  certainly  made  by  Sheridan  to 
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speak  by  anticipation  ;  that  expletive — always,  for  some  odd  reason  a  strange 
favourite  witli  Lamb — long  surviving  the  Regency.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
however,  seriously  to  charge  Elia,  as  some  have  done,  with  profanity.  His 
words,  under  the  incentive  of  his  wit,  were  occasionally  extravagant ;  but  his 
heart,  in  its  innermost  recesses,  was  essentially  reverent.  If  out  of  the  very 
depth  of  his  scorn  for  the  Frenchman  who  was  one  day  in  his  hearing  pro- 
fanely contrasting  "Voltaire's"  character  with  that  of  Our  Lord,  Charles 
Lamb  shrank  not  from  stammering  out  his  assent  that  "  \'oltaire  was  a  very 
good  Jesus  Christ — for  the  F-French!"  he  could  upon  fitting  occasion 
rebuke  any  one  who  talked  slightingly  about  religion,  as  where,  turning  to  a 
young  man  who  had  been  speaking  flippantly  of  holy  things  in  the  presence 
of  Irving  and  Coleridge,  he  asked  witii  poignant  irony,  as  the  party  broke 
up,  "  Pray,  did  you  come  here  in  a  hat,  sir,  or  a  t-turban  ?  " 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  Lamb  himself,  however,  after  a  cursory 
glance  thus  at  his  sayings  and  writings,  it  is  easy  enougii  to  realize  the  aspect 
of  the  man  from  the  portraits  and  descriptions  which  have  happily  come  down 
to  us  from  the  last  generation.  Surmounting  a  curiously  fragile-looking  frame 
— which  was  clothed  completely  and  almost  clerically  in  black,  including  black 
small-clothes  and  black  silk  stockings,  overlapped  when  out  of  doors  witii  black 
cloth  gaiters — was  a  head  pronounced  by  Leigh  Hunt  ' '  worthy  of  Aristotle,"  and 
spoken  of  by  Hazlitt  as  "  a  fine  Titian  head,  full  of  dumb  eloquence."  The  eyes 
were  softly  brown,  yet  glittering.  The  face  was  oval  in  its  lower  jiortion.  The 
forehead  was  expanded.  The  nose  was  slightly  curved  and  delicately  carved  at 
the  nostrils.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  his  "  PencUUngs, "  alludes  wuh  especial  emphasis 
to  the  Lssayist's  "beautiful  deep-set  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  very  indescribable 
mouth."  His  enchanting  smile,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  characteristic  named  in 
the  epitaph  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone.  It  is,  besides  this,  the  crowning 
peculiarity  mentioned  by  Talfourd  in  the  latter's  wistful  ejaculation,  "Alas! 
how  many  even  of  his  own  most  delicate  fancies,  rich  as  they  are  in  feeling  and 
in  wisdom,  will  be  lost  to  those  who  have  not  present  to  them  the  sweet  broken 
accents  and  the  half-playful,  half-melancholy  smile  of  the  writer."  Several 
portraits  of  Charles  Lamb  are  preserved,  of  more  or  less  exxellcnce.  Robert 
Handcock's  chalk  drawing  peticilled  about  the  year  1797,  depicts  him  in  profile, 
as  he  was  with  the  comely  bloom  upon  him  of  one  or  two-and-twentv.  A 
grotesque  caricature  of  him,  scratched  upon  copper  in  1825  by  "his  friend 
Brook   Pulham  " — as  Sir  Fretful   Plagiary  would  have  called   him,  one  of  his 

d d  good-natured  friends— must  have  been  ludicrously  like,  exaggerating 

his  aquiline  nose  into  a  hooked  conch,  and  dwindling  liis  slim  figure  to  the 
uttermost  extremity  of  attenuation.  Another  etching,  published  in  Fmscr's 
Mngaziiie,  represents  him  among  his  darling  hooks,  a  candle  before  him,  a 
tunibler  of  grog  at  his  elbow— a  home  sketch,  unlike  the  last  (w  hicii,  as  lias  been 
said,  was  merely  grotesque),  being,  in  a  word,  simply  delightful.  .As,  indeed, 
should  be  any  truthful  hmniiig  of  one  of  wiiom  I'"orster  declared  (witliin  a  few 
weeks  after  Lamb's  interment)  that  he  was  "the  most  entirely  delightful  person" 
he  had  then  (in  1S35)  ever  known.  Long  afterwards,  in  his  "  Liife  of  I^indor," 
llie  same  keen  and  generous  observer  spoke  of  l''.lia  with  precisely  the  same 
enthusiasm,  as  "that  most  lovable  of  men.  who  had  not  an  infirmity  th.Tt 
his  sweetness  of  nalun-  did  not  make  one  think  must  \v.'  .ikin  to  a  virtue." 
Ilazlitt,  pencil  in  hand,  depicted  Lamb  with  a  nolilc,  beautiful  head,  frilled  round 
the  neck,  almost  as  though  in  masquerade.  .As  fmiiliar  to  the  public  at  large 
as  .iny  vent  cl/ii^ies  of  the  lunnorist  that  could  be  named  is  1".  Wageman's 
full-front  |)ortraiture— wrinkled,  l)right-eyi-tl,  curly-headeii  -  .1  likeness  prefixed 
to  Moxun's  1840  i;ditif)ii  of  the  works,  in  (loulilc-columiied  imperial  oct.ivo. 
!•".  .S.  Cary's  portrait  is  liardly  so  .satisfactory,  or,  in  olher  words,  so  readily 
recognizable.  In  m.uiy  respects,  tin;  one  approaching  about  the  nearest 
to  a  resembl.mce  — to  wh.it  Hamlet  terms  so  felicitously  a  counterfeit  present- 
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ment — was  that  painted  somewhere  about  the  early  part  of  1827  by  Henry 
Meyer,  from  sittings  given  to  him  in  the  artist's  then  studio  at  3,  Red  Lion 
Square,  near  Holborn.  The  original  picture,  which  was  of  lite-size,  was 
afterwards  copied  by  Henry  Meyer  in  a  sort  of  miniature  kit-kat  replica,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  into  whose  hands  it  has  come  by  inheri- 
tance from  his  grandfather.  It  is  from  this  charming  picture,  in  the  baclcground 
of  which  may  be  recognized  the  portico  of  the  old  East  India  House  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  now  no  longer  in  existence,  that  the  engraving  has  been 
made  that  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  Popular  Centenary  Edition.  For  the 
loan  of  the  painting  for  this  purpose  I  have  to  make  my  heartiest  acknowledg- 
ments to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  also  most  generously  placed  at  my  command 
(to  do  whatever  1  liked  with  for  the  purposes  of  this  Edition)  all  the  choice 
manuscripts  and  proofs  of  Lamb  which  have  in  the  same  manner  passed  into 
his  possession.  From  these  rare  fragments  of  the  Essayists  correspondence,  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  having  more  than  one 
delightful  passage  carefully  fac-similed.  Through  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
happy  accident,  the  skilled  master  of  the  burin  to  whose  hands  Meyer's  portrait 
of  Charles  Lamb  was  entrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  engraved  here  as  the 
frontispiece,  recognized  the  picture  upon  the  instant  as  one  he  perfectly  remem- 
bers seeing  painted  cight-and-thirty  years  ago,  when  lie  himself,  as  a  strip- 
ling, was  beginning  his  career  as  one  of  Henry  Meyers  pupils.  \\  hile  he  plied 
his  graver  upon  this  steel  plate,  he  could  recall  to  mind  perfectly  well,  so  he 
assures  me,  the  sittings  given  to  his  old  master  by  the  Essayist  while  the  picture 
was  being  painted.  In  that  vivid  remembrance,  it  may  be  seen  from  tiie  en- 
graving itself,  that  Mr.  Josepii  Brown  handled  the  burin  as  Izaak  Walton 
recommended  his  brother  anglers  to  handle  the  bait,  as  if  he  loved  it.  There, 
in  the  frontispiece,  is  visible  at  a  glance  the  blithe,  benignant  face  of  the  Master 
Humorist.  Here,  in  the  carefully  ordered  mass  of  his  varied  writings,  the 
rare,  wise,  brilliant,  and,  in  many  ways,  incomparable  genius  of  the  author  is  yet 
more  vividly  recognizable.  In  Elia  especially  Charles  Lamb's  voice  is  audible. 
Though  dead,  he  there  speaketh  !  He  whom  Procter  justly  pronounced 
"one  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  of  the  humorists  of  luigland  ! "  Of 
wliom  Leigii  Hunt  said  so  well  that  "  he  was  of  the  genuine  line  of  Yorick  !" 
And  whose  mastery  of  the  subtle  science  of  criticism  was  such  that  Algernon 
Swinburne,  surely  no  mean  authority  u[)on  cither  head,  has,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
William  Blake,"  declared  Lamb  emphatically  to  be  "  tlie  most  supremely 
competent  judge  and  cx(|uisile  critic  of  lyrical  and  dramatic  art  tliat  we  have 
ever  had  !"  I^amb's  judgment,  nevcithelt-ss,  needless  to  add,  was  not  infallible. 
While  he  doatcd  upon  lieaumont  and  l-'letcl;er,  liyron  and  Shelley  had  for 
him,  strange  to  say,  no  attraction  whatever.  While  he  deligiitcd  in  the  novels 
of  Smollett  and  Fielding  and  Richardson,  he  cared  not  one  snap  of  the  fingers 
for  Walter  Scott's  \V'a\erley  romances.  The  books  lie  took  most  to  he  dubbed 
lovingly  his  midnight  darlings.  His  own  works,  to  tliose  who  revel  in  Jijs 
liumour,  come  di-,tinctly  under  that  category.  As  an  essayist,  he  is  not  simply 
admired— he  is  beloved  and  idolized. 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 


[The  following  dedicatory  epistle  was  prefixed  to  the  first  collected  edition  of  Charles 
Lamb's  Works,  published  in  two  volumes  octavo  by  Charles  and  J.  Oilier,  in  1818— not 
a  word  of  Elia  being  then  written.  The  asterisks  refer  to  the  sign  of  "IThe  Salutation 
and  Cat,"  at  No.  17,  Newgate  Street,  an  old-fashioned  tavern,  in  the  wainscoted  parlour 
of  which  Coleridge  and  Lamb  used  often  to  meet  of  nights  during  the  former's  occa- 
sional visits  to  London  while  he  was  yet  a  student  at  Cambridge.] 

My  dear  Coleridge, — 

You  will  smile  to  see  the  slender  labours  of  your  friend  designated  by  the  title 
of  IVorks:  but  such  was  the  wish  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  under- 
taken the  trouble  of  collecting  them,  and  from  their  judgment  could  be  no 
appeal. 

It  would  be  a  kind  of  disloyalty  to  offer  to  any  one  but  yourself  a  volume 
containing  the  car/y  picci-s,  which  were  lirst  published  among  your  poems,  and 
were  fairly  derivatives  from  you  and  them.  My  friend  Lloyd  and  myself 
came  into  our  first  battle  (authorship  is  a  sort  of  warfare)  under  cover  of 
the  greater  Ajax.  How  this  association,  which  shall  always  be  a  dear  and 
proud  recolhxtion  to  me,  came  to  be  broken, — who  snapped  the  threefold  cord, 
— whether  yourself  (but  I  know  that  was  not  the  case)  grew  ashamed  of  your 
former  companions,— or  whether  (which  is  by  much  tlie  more  jirobable)  some 
ungracious  booksi-Ilcr  was  author  of  the  separation, — I  cannot  tell;  — but  want- 
ing the  supi^ort  of  your  friendly  elm  (I  speak  for  myself),  my  vine  has.  since 
that  time,  put  forth  few  or  no  fruits;  the  sap  fif  ever  it  had  any)  has  become, 
in  a  manner,  dried  up  and  extinct  :  and  you  will  find  your  old  associate,  in  his 
second  voluniL",  dwindled  into  prose  and  criticimi. 

Am  I  right  in  issuming  this  as  the  cause?  or  is  it  that,  as  years  come  upon 
us  (except  with  some  more  healthy-happy  spirits),  life  itself  loses  much  of  its 
jioetiy  for  us?  we  transcribe  but  what  wo  read  in  the  great  volume  of  Nature  ; 
anrl,  ius  the  characters  grow  dim,  we  turn  off,  and  look  another  way.  You  your- 
self write  no  (  hristabels,  nor  Ancient  Mariners,  now. 

Some  of  the  Sonnets,  which  shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the  general 
re.ider,  may  hapjiily  ,iwaken  in  you  remembrances,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
should  be  ever  totally  extinct — the  memory 

Of  summer  days  and  of  delightful  years — 
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even  so  far  back  as  to  those  old  suppers  at  our  old  •*♦*»*»**  jnn, — when  life 
was  fresh,  and  topics  exhaustless,— and  you  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the 
power,  yet  the  love  of  poetr)-,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness — 

What  words  have  I  heard 
Spoke  at  the  Mermaid  ! 

The  world  has  given  you  many  a  shrewd  nip  and  gird  since  that  time,  but 
either  my  eyes  are  grown  dimmer,  or  my  old  friend  is  the  same,  who  stood 
before  me  three-and-twenty  years  ago— his  hair  a  little  confessing  the  hand  of 
time,  but  still  shrouding  the  same  capacious  brain,— his  heart  not  altered, 
scarcely  where  it  "  alteration  finds." 

One  piece,  Coleridge,  I  have  ventured  to  publish  in  its  original  form,  though 
I  have  heard  you  complain  of  a  certain  over-imitation  of  the  antique  in  tiie 
style.  If  I  could  .see  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  objection,  without  re-writmg 
it'entirely,  I  would  make  some  sacrifices.  But  when  I  wrote  John  Woodvil,  I 
never  proposed  to  myself  any  distinct  deviation  from  common  Englisli.  I  had 
been  newly  initiated  in  the  writings  of  our  elder  dramatists  ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  were  tiicn  ^  first  love ;  and  from  wiiat  1  was  so 
freshly  conversant  in,  what  wonder  if  my  language  imperceptibly  took  a  tinge? 
The  vep'  time,  which  I  had  chosen  for  my  story,  that  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  seemed  to  require,  in  an  English  play,  that  the  English 
should  be  of  rather  an  older  c;ist,  than  that  of  the  precise  year  in  which  it 
happened  to  be  written.  I  wisli  it  had  .lot  some  faults,  which  I  can  less  vindi- 
cate than  the  language. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Coleridge, 

Yours,  with  unabated  esteem, 

CHARLES  LAMB. 


Four  Edition.?  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Lamb  have  already  appeared,  to 
Ihc  compilers  and  annotators  of  wiiicii  the  Editor  of  the  I'opular  Centenary 
ICdition  has  been  largely  anrl  increasingly  indebted. 

First,  that  of  i8i3,  in  two  small  volumes,  i)ublishcd  by  C.  and  J.  Oilier, 
a  collection  of  companitively  slight  importance,  seeing  that  it  was  issued  from 
the  press  before  a  single  word  of  I'llia  was  written. 

Secondly,  iliat  of  1840,  imbhsiied  by  1'^.  Mo,\on  in  five  parts,  afterwards 
bijimd  up  together  in  one  iniperial  octavo  volume. 

Thirdly,  the  rxp.inded  edition  in  four  volumes,  also  published  by  E.  Moxon, 
llie  ^l^^t  \n  1R6S,  the  List  in  1870.  and  wliiih  w.is  edited  by  \V.  (."arew  I  la/lilt. 

Foiitllily,  that  of  1H7.},  published  in  one  volume  by  (hallo  and  Wiiukis, 
under  the  laborious  aiid  p.iiiist.diing  editorship  of  Kichard  Heme  Sheplieid. 

To  c.K  h  of  ihese.  but  more  p.trlieularly  to  ^Ir.  ('arew  1  la/lilt  and  .Mr.  llerne 
.Sh<rpli(Td,  the  present  I'.diior,  in  recognition  of  their  labours  upon  ground, 
every  iniliof  whieli  he  has  himsijf  reir.iversed  while  piM^iiing  his  own  m<jre 
mmutu  and  extended  researches,  would  here  offer  his  tordi.d  acknowledgments. 
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EARLIEST  AND  LATER  SONNETS. 

[The  four  sonnets  immediately  subjoined  were  the  first  poems,  the  first  writings, 
in  fact,  Ch:irles  Lamb  ever  published.  They  originally  appeared  in  1796,  as  printed 
by  the  Robinsons  of  London,  and  published  by  Joseph  Cottle  of  Bristol,  in  an  insignifi- 
cant-looking volume  entitled  "  I'oems  on  Various  Subjects,"  by  his  friend  and  schoolfellow 
Samuel  Taylor  Colerid(;c,  late  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  The  latter  touched  up 
many  of  them  unjustifiably  in  spite  of  their  author's  remonstrance  "  I  charge  you, 
Coleridge,  spare  my  ewe  lambs  !  "  The  last  six  lines  of  the  second,  as  first  printed, 
were  entirely  Colerid5,e's  own.  'i'hey  are  all  now  given,  these  first  four  sonnets  of 
Charles  Lamb,  e.xactly  as  he  wrote  them,  and  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  his  own 
reiterated  emendations.] 

L 
Wa.s  it  sonic  sweet  device  of  FaL-ry 
That  mock'd  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely  j^lacJr, 
And  fancied  wanderiings  with  a  fair-liair'd  m.iid? 
Have  these  things  been  ?  or  what  rare  witchery, 
ImpregninL;  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 
Knhghtencd  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
In  those  fine  eyes?  metliought  tlicy  sp.akc  the  while 
Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 
To  drop  the  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolve.     And  docs  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  the  footsteps  of  the  fair-haird  maid? 
Still  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  summer  sigh  ? 
While  I  forlorn  do  wander,  reckless  where. 
And  mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 

n. 

\rF,TniNKS  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclined 
Beneath  the  vast  otit  stretching  branches  high 
Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie, 
Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 
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Aught  envying.     And,  O  Anna  !  mild-ej'ed  maid  ! 

Beloved  !     I  were  well  content  to  play 

"With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summers  day, 

Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 

Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot ; 

And  I  would  leach  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 

In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 

Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  born. 

III. 

As  when  a  child  on  some  long  winter's  night 
Affrighted  clinging  to  its  grandam's  knees 
With  eager  wondering  and  perturh'd  delight 
Listens  strange  tales  of  fearful  dark  decrees 
Mutterd  to  wretch  by  necromantic  spell; 
Or  of  those  hags,  wlio  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight  ride  the  air  sublime, 
•  And  mingle  foul  embrace  with  fiends  of  hell: 
Cold  Horror  drinks  its  blood  !     Anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hear  the  beldame  tell 
Of  pretty  liabts,  that  loved  each  other  dear, 
Murder  d  by  cruel  Uncle's  mandate  fell : 
Even  such  tlie  siiivering  joys  thy  tones  impart. 
Even  so  thou,  Siduo.ns  !  meltest  my  sad  heart ! 

IV. 

WRITTEN   AT   MIDNIGHT,    BY   THE  SEA-SIDE   AFTER   A   VOYAGE. 

O,  I  could  laugh  to  liear  the  midnight  wind, 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweep 
Scatters  the  ocean  waves.     And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.     Kor  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  I'haiUasy, 
And  her  rude  visions  give  .severe  deliglit. 
O  winged  bark  !  how  swift  along  the  night 
I'ass'd  thy  proud  keel  ;  nor  shall  I  let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory, 
■When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
Unlionm-led,  and  gazed  upon  the  flood. 
Even  till  it  seem'd  a  pleasant  thing  to  die, — 
'i"o  be  resolved  into  th'  elemental  wave. 
Or  take  my  portion  with  the  winds  that  rave. 

{(.'harlcs  I,anil)  h.ivinR  beRun  his  c.nrccr  in  authorship  as  a  sonneteer,  ami  having 
writlcn  to  Coleridge  with  effusion,  "I  love  my  sonnets!"  the  first  four  arc  in  this 
(Jciurnary  Kdition  of  his  WrilinKs  followed  immediately  hy  those  lie  afterwards  pro- 
duced at  various  limes.  They  are  all  arranged  as  nearly  as  po.ssilile  in  chriinoloj^ical 
order,  l>cing  ituccccdcd  hy  (he  inihcclluiicous  pucms,  which  are  also  arranged  chronu- 
logically.] 

V. 
VViiiiN  last  I  roved  these  wimlitig  wood-walks  green, 
(irceti  winding  walks,  and  shady  palliways  sweet, 
Ofllitncs  would  Anna  .seek  the  silent  scene, 
Shrouding  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat. 
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No  more  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade  : 

Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 

Meets  me  self-wandering,  where  in  happier  days 

I  held  free  converse  with  the  fair-haird  maid. 

I  pass'd  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved, 

The  cottage  whicli  did  once  my  all  contain; 

It  spalce  of  days  which  ne'er  must  come  again, 

Spalve  to  my  lieart,  and  much  my  lieart  was  moved. 

"  Now  fair  befall  thee,  gentle  maid  !  "  said  I, 

And  from  the  cottage  turnd  me  with  a  sigh. 


VI. 

A  TIMID  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye. 

As  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight. 

Yet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  hght, 

That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstasy 

The  care-crazed  mind,  like  some  still  melody: 

Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  whicli  do'possess 

Her  gentle  sprite  :  peace,  and  meek  quietness, 

And  innocent  loves,  and  maiden  purity: 

A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 

Of  changed  friends,  or  fortune's  wrongs  unkind; 

Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  mo\e  the  lieart 

Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 

Turn'd  are  those  lights  from  me,  who  fondly  yet 

Past  joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  regret. 

VII. 

Ik  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell. 

Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 

'Twas  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 

And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well. 

And  waters  clear  of  Reason  ;  and  for  me 

Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 

My  verse,  which  though  to  jiraisc  wert  ever  inclined 

Too  higlily,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  .see 

No  blemish.     Thou  to  me  didst  ever  siiow 

Kindest  affection  ;   and  would  ofttimes  lend 

An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 

Weeping  my  sorrows  witii  me,  who  repay 

Hut  ill  tlie  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 

Mary,  to  tliee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 

VIII. 

■Wr  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she, 
The  youngest,  and  the  ioveliesi  far,  1  ween, 
And  InN()(I,n<i-;  her  name.      Tlic  lime  has  been. 
We  two  (lid  love  each  olher's  comp.my  ; 
Time  was,  we  two  liad  wept  to  liave  l)een  apart. 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguiled, 
1  left  the  garl)  and  manners  of  a  child. 
And  my  fust  love  for  man's  society, 
Defiling  witli  tiic  world  my  virgin  heart — 
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My  loved  companion  dropped  a  tear,  and  fled, 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 
Beloved,  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art  - 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 
That  I  may  beck  thee  the  wide  world  around  ? 

IX. 

HARMONY   IN    UNLIKENESS. 

By  Enfield  lanes,  and  Winchmore's  verdant  hill, 

Two  lovely  damsels  cheer  my  lonely  walk  : 

The  fair  Maria,  as  a  vestal,  still; 

And  Emma  brown,  exuberant  in  talk. 

With  soft  and  lady  speech  the  first  applies 

The  mild  correctives  that  to  grace  belong 

To  her  redundant  friend,  who  her  defies 

W'itli  jest,  and  mad  discourse,  and  bursts  of  song. 

0  differing  pair,  yet  sweetly  tluis  agreeing. 
What  music  from  your  happy  discord  rises. 
While  your  companion  hearing  each,  and  seeing, 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  but  both  together,  prizes  ; 
This  lesson  teaching,  which  our  souls  may  strike. 
That  harmonies  may  be  in  things  unlike  ! 

X. 

TO  MARTIN  CHARLES  BURNEY. 

[A  dedicatory  sonnet  originally  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
1818  edition  of  Charles  Lamb's  Works,  as  a  pr;li.\  to  his  earliest  essays  and  criticisms.] 

Forgive  me,  Ruknev,  if  to  thee  these  late 

And  hasty  products  of  a  critic  pen, 

Thyself  no  common  judge  of  books  and  men, 

In  feeling  of  thy  worth  1  dedicate. 

My  verse  was  offer'd  to  an  older  friend  ; 

The  humbler //-f J*;  has  fallen  to  tiiy  share  : 

Nor  could  I  miss  the  occasion  to  declare. 

What  spoken  in  thy  presence  must  offend- 

That,  set  aside  some  few  caprices  wild, 

Tiiose  liumorous  clouds,  that  flit  o'er  brightest  days, 

In  all  my  thrcadings  of  this  worldly  m.i/.c, 

(And  I  iiave  watchd  thee  almost  from  a  cliiid,) 

Free  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  design, 

1  have  not  found  a  whiter  soul  than  thine. 

XI. 

WRITTEN    AT   CAMMKinCE   ON    TIIK    15TII   AUGUST,   1819. 

I  WAS  not  train'd  in  .Academic  bowers. 
And  to  those  learned  sircaiiis  I  nothing  owe 
Whicli  copious  from  lliosc  twin  fair  founts  do  flow; 
Aline  have  been  anything  ijut  studious  hours. 
Yet  can  I  f.tncy,  wandering  "mirl  thy  toucrs. 
Myself  a  nursling,  (iranta,  of  thy  lap; 
My  brow  S(-cnis  lightening  willi  the  Doctor's  cap, 
And  I  walk  .^'i/j.-v/fi/ ,•  feci  imusual  powers. 
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strange  forms  of  logic  clothe  my  admirmg  speech, 

Old  Ramus'  ghost  is  busy  at  my  bram  ; 

And  my  skull  teems  with  notions  mtinite. 

Be  still,  ye  reeds  of  Camus,  while  I  teach 

Truths  whicn  transcend  tho  searching  Schoolmen  s  vsm, 

And  half  had  sta^serd  that  stout  Stagirite  ! 

XII. 

.'O   MISS   KELLY. 

You  are  not.  Kellv,  of  the  common  strain 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  down 
To  please  that  many-headed  beast  the  toi.m,    _ 
And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain  ; 
Bv  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors  tram. 
You  keep  vour  native  dignity  of  thought ; 
The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought, 
As  tributes  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  grace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow  ; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot  trace. 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how— 
And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  face. 
And  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 

XIII. 

TO   A   CELEBRATED   FEMALE   PERFORMER   IN    -  THE   BLIND   BOY." 

[Published  oH.inany  in  the  ^--^«-«;^- ^^^  'ii^^Vr^^'^^^^^ 
ing  one,  =>ddres.ed .  to    M.ss   Kelly    wa.   rep-du.e'i   s  me^^>^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

authority,  in  Hone  s  Ever>-IJay  Look  "  "^  '  whimsical  and  wonderfully  chr^rac- 
editor  of  that  ingenious  publication  'h-  ;ollo^vl.  g  ;    ^imM^^^^^^  last  wholly  in 

teristic  letter,  half  in  denial.  =^^;^'" J?^  .^^.f"i3i;f  g "r  "  he  wrote^-"  Somebody  has  fairly 

acknowledgment  of  the  ^"""^^^  ^^j,^  ^-^.^"^oeu;  M  x-n)  in  sending  the  sonnet  in  my 
played  a//^«jronyou  (I  suspect  thatplea.anrogue.ix;  s  ^^_^^^^  ^ 

name,  inserted  in  your  last  number.  ^J'^l'^^l^l''.  ^i  hive  not  yet  had  the  pleasure 
mine,  but  not  written  on  the  °«,^7""''^<-^5  f  ^^  «"'*.'=^  • 'f  ,,  ,3^  .'^t  "o^  Jhat  the  force  of  her 
of  seeing  the  lady  in  the  part  of  A""''f '''■- %;^^,   \^X,  than  of  "he  previous  want  of  it. 

RARE  artist !  who  with  half  thy  tools,  or  none. 
Canst  execute  witii  ease  thy  curious  art, 
And  press  thy  powerfulst  meanings  on  the  heart. 
Unaided  by  the  eye.  expression  s  throne  . 
While  eacli  blind  sense,  intelligential  grown 
Beyond  its  sphere,  performs  the  ellect  ot  sigi't  ■• 
Those  orbs  alone,  wanting  their  proper  might. 

All  molionless  and  silent  seem  to  moan 

The  uuMTMily  negligence  of  nature  s  hand. 

That  left  them  so  forlorn.     What  praise  is  thine. 

O  mistress  of  the  passions  ;  artist  line  ! 

Who  dost  our  souls  against  our  sense  command. 

Plucking  tiie  horror  from  a  sightless  face, 

Lending  to  blank  deformity  a  grace. 
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XIV. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  POEMS,  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  BARRY 
CORNWALL. 

(London  Magazine,  September,  1820.) 
Let  hate,  or  grosser  heats,  their  foulness  mask 
Under  the  vizor  of  a  borrow'd  name  ; 
Let  things  eschew  the  hght  deserving  blame  : 
No  cause  hast  thou  to  blush  for  tliy  sweet  task. 
"  Marcian  Colonna  "  is  a  dainty  book  ; 
And  thy  "Sicilian  Tale  "  may  boldly  pass  ; 
Thy  "  Dream  "  bove  all,  in  which,  as  in  a  glass, 
On  the  great  world's  antique  glories  we  may  look. 
No  longer  then,  as  "  lowly  substitute. 
Factor,  or  Proctor,  for  another's  gains," 
Suffer  the  admiring  world  to  be  deceived ; 
Lest  thou  tliyself,  by  self  of  fame  bereaved. 
Lament  too  late  the  lost  prize  of  tliy  pains. 
And  heavenly  times  piped  through  an  alien  flute. 

XV. 

WORK. 

Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holyday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh  !  most  sad, 
To  that  chy  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood? 
Who  but  the  being  unblest,  alien  from  good, 
Sablsathless  Satan  !  he  wh.o  his  unglad 
Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings, 
Tliat  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 
]-or  wrath  divine  haih  made  him  like  a  wheel- 
In  that  red  realm  from  wiiich  are  no  returnings: 
Where  toiling,  and  turmoiling  ever  and  aye 
He,  and  his  thoughts,  keep  pensive  working-day. 

XVI. 
li:isi;re. 
(London  Afagaziiic,  April,  1821.) 
Tmey  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yoke, 
That  like  a  mill-stone  on  man's  mind  doth  press, 
Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress: 
()(  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  ;we  spoke, 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke 
I'.ut  might  I,  fed  with  siler.t  meditation, 
Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Improbiis  Lahor,  winch  my  spirits  hath  broke — 
I'd  drmk  of  lime's  rich  cup,  and  m-ver  surfeit  : 
l-'ling  in  more  d.iys  tlian  umi  to  make  the  gem, 
That  crovMi'd  the  while  t(jp  <if  Melliusalem  : 
Yea  on  my  wo.ik  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 
Like  Atlas  Ijciring  ii|>  the  d:»inty  .sky, 
The  heaven-swccl  burl  lien  of  eternity. 

HI'.IS    Noms    II.KC    (JTIA    IKCIT. 
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XVII. 

TO    SAMUEL   ROGERS,    ESQ. 

Rogers  of  all  the  men  that  I  have  known 
But  slightly,  who  have  died,  your  Brother  s  loss 
Touch'd  me  most  sensibly.     There  came  across 
My  mind  an  image  of  the  cordial  tone 
Of  your  fraternal  meetings,  where  a  guest 
I  more  than  once  have  sat;  and  grieve  to  think, 
That  of  that  threefold  cord  one  precious  link 
Bv  Death's  rude  hand  is  sever'd  from  the  rest. 
Of  our  old  Gentry  lie  appeard  a  stem— 
A  Magistrate  who,  while  the  evil-doer 
He  kept  in  terror,  could  respect  the  Poor, 
And  not  for  every  trifle  harass  them, 
As  some,  divine  and  laic,  too  oft  do. 
This  man's  a  private  loss,  and  public  too. 

XVIII. 

THE  gipsy's   malison. 

(Blackwood s  Magazine,  January,  1829.) 
"  Suck  baby,  suck,  mother's  love  grows  by  giving. 
Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  bv  wasting  ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 
Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in  tasting. 
Kiss  baby,  kiss,  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses,  _ 

Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fal  in  blessings; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guiUy  blisses 
Tend  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  'mid  caressings. 
Hang   babv.  hang,  mothers  love  loves  such  forces. 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy  clinging; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  violent  lawless  courses 
Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging. 
So  sang  a  witherd  Beldam  energetical. 
And  bann'd  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  prophetical. 

XIX. 

ON   TIIIC   SIGHT   OF   SWANS    IN    KENSINGTON   GARDENS. 

QuKEN-iiiRD  that  sittest  on  thy  shining  nest, 
And  thy  young  cvgnets  without  sorrow  iiaichest. 
And  thou,  thou  other  royal  bird,  that  watchcst 
l.cst  ihr  wliite  motlier  wandering  feet  molest: 
Siirin<-(t  .ire  vour  offspring  in  a  crystal  cra<Ue, 
Bricl)t<T  than  Helen's  ere  she  yet  h;i(l  burst 
I  ier  shellv  prison.     They  shall  be  born  .at  hrst 
Siron-.  active,  graceful,  perfect,  swan-hkc.  able 
•\o  tread  the  land  or  waters  wilii  severity. 
Tnlike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sin. 
In  grief  brou-lit  foriii.  Iioth  outwardly  and  in 
Conf.'.sing  weakness,  error,  and  iinpuriiy. 
1  )id  heavenly  creatures  own  succession  s  line. 
1  he  births  of  heaven  like  to  yours  woukl  shmc. 
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XX. 

THE   FAMILY   NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name, 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire, 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher; 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks. 
Received  thee  first  amid  tlie  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  return'd, 
With  gloF)'  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  fi^ilhless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  H!S  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  burn'd, 
Whateer  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came, 
Xo  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 


XXI. 

TO  JOHN   LAMB,    ESQ.,   OF  THE  SOUTH-SEA   HOUSE. 

John,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy, 
When  I  was  yet  a  little  peevish  boy — 
Tliough  time  has  made  the  difference  disappear 
Betwi.xt  our  ages,  which  then  seem'd  so  great — 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain. 
Much  of  tin-  old  authoritative  strain. 
And  keep  tiie  elder  brother  up  in  slate. 
O  !  you  do  well  in  this.     'Tis  mans  worst  deed 
To  let  the  "  things  tiiat  have  been  "  run  to  waste, 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  tlie  past: 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
t>ld  l)nricd  forms,  and  faces  long  ago, 
•  Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know. 

XXII. 

[Prefixed  to  this  sonnet  in  Moxon's  edition  of  1840  of  Ch.irles  L.imh's  Poems,  there  w.in 
rIvcii,  iiiMin  p.  .(o,  the  following  cxpl.iii.ilory  note  from  tlic  .author's  own  h:uiil  :-  "  In  .■> 
Ic.if  of  .1  (niiirlo  eiliiion  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  .Saints,  written  in  Sii.inish  hy  the  le.irned 
.ind  reverend  f.ilh<-r  /Mfonso  Villen.is,  Divine  of  the  Order  of  .St.  I)oniinick,  set  forth  in 
Knylish  Ijv  John  lleiLjh.im,  Anno  i^^o,"  Uiunht  .it  .1  C'ltholic  bookshop  in  Dnkc  .Street, 
I.inrohi's  Inn  l-'ields,  I  found,  carefully  inserted,  .n  p.-iinled  flower,  seemingly  loeval  with 
the  \*iuV  ilscif ;  and  did  not  for  sonic  time  discover  that  it  opened  in  tlie  middle,  .ind  was 
the  rover  to  a  very  hninlilc  draught  of  a  .Sainl  Anjie,  with  the  Virgin  :uid  Child  ;  doubtless 
the  iwrformancc  of  sotnc  |Kjor  but  pious  Calholic,  whose  nicdilations  it  assisted."! 

O  i.tiT  with  reverent  hand  that  tarnish'd  fiower. 
That  slirinrs  beneath  her  modest  canopy 
Mpniori.iK  dear  lo  Romish  piety  ; 
Dun  s|)ccks,  rude  shapes  of  saints  .  in  fervent  liour 
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The  work  perchance  of  some  meek  devotee, 

Who,  poor  in  worUlly  treasures  to  set  forth 

The  sanctities  she  worshipp  d  to  their  worth. 

In  this  imperfect  tracery  miglit  see 

Hints,  that  all  Heaven  did  to  her  sense  reveal. 

Cheap  gifts  best  fit  poor  givers.     We  are  told 

Of  the  love  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold, 

That  in  their  way  approved  the  offerer's  zeal. 

True  love  shows  costliest,  where  the  means  are  scant ; 

And,  in  their  reckoning,  they  abound,  who  ^oant. 


XXIII. 

[The  four  followinc;  sonnets  are,  for  the  better  completion  of  the  series,  transferred  to 
this  place  by  anticipation  from  the  Album  Verses,  to  which  they  more  properly  helong. 
His  sonnets,  however,  being  Charles  Lamb's  especial  darling's,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable,  as  already  intimated,  that,  as  the  poems  begin  with  sonnets,  the  sonnets  should 
be  given  here  at  once  as  a  complete  collection.] 

IX   THE   ALBUM   OF   KOTHA   q[l-ILLINAN]. 

A  PASSING  glance  was  all  I  caught  of  thee, 

In  my  own  Enfield  haunts  at  random  roving. 

Old  friends  of  ours  were  with  thee,  faces  loving ; 

Time  short :  and  salutations  cursory. 

Though  deep  and  hearty.     The  familiar  name 

Of  you,  yet  unfamiliar,  raised  in  me 

Thoughts— what  the  daughter  of  that  man  should  be 

Who  call'd  our  Wordsworth  friend.     My  tlioughts  did  frame 

A  growing  Maiden,  wiio,  from  day  to  day 

Advancing  still  in  stature,  and  in  grace. 

Would  all  her  lonely  father's  griefs  eflace, 

And  his  paternal  cares  with  usury  pay. 

I  still  retain  the  phantom,  as  I  can; 

And  call  the  gentle  image— Quillinan. 


XXIV. 

TO  DORA  \v[ORDSVVORTIl],   ON  UBING  ASKF.D   HY   HEK   FATHER 
TO   VVRITF,   IN   IIF.R    ALBUM. 

As  album  is  a  bancjuet :  from  the  store. 

In  his  intelligontial  orchard  growing, 

Your  sire  might  lieap  your  boar<l  to  overflowing ; 

One  shaking  of  the  tree— 'twould  ask  no  more 

To  ?^et  a  saiail  fortii,  more  rich  tlian  that 

Which  I'Aclyn  in  liis  princely  cookery  fancied  : 

Or  that  more  rare,  by  l''ve's  neat  h.iiids  enlianced, 

Where  a  pleased  guest,  the  angclie  virtue  sat. 

Rut  like  the  all-grasping  fomultr  of  tic  fe.ast, 

Whom  Natiian  to  the  sinning  knig  did  tax, 

Kroin  his  less  weallhy  neighliours  he  exacts; 

Spares  iiis  own  llocks,  and  t.ikes  the  poor  man's  beast. 

Olicdicnt  lo  iiis  Imlding,  lo,  I  am, 

A  zealous,  meek,  contributory Lnmb. 
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XXV. 

IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  MRS.  JAKE  TOWERS. 

Lady  unknown,  who  cravest  from  me  unknown 
The  trifle  of  a  verse  these  leaves  to  gfrace, 
How  shall  I  find  fit  matter?  with  what  face 
Address  a  face  that  ne'er  to  me  was  shown  ? 
Thy  looks,  tones,  gesture,  manners,  and  what  not, 
Conjecturing,  I  wander  in  the  dark. 
I  know  thee  only  sister  to  Charles  Clarke  ! 
But  at  that  name  my  cold  Muse  waxes  hot. 
And  swears  that  thou  art  such  a  one  as  he, 
Warm,  laughter-loving,  with  a  touch  of  madness, 
Wild,  glee-provoking,  pouring  oil  of  gladness 
From  frank  heart  without  guile.     And,  if  thou  be 
The  pure  reverse  of  this,  and  I  mistake — 
Demure  one,  I  will  like  thee  for  his  sake. 

XXVI. 

IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  EDITH  s[oUTHEY]. 

(The  Athcnaum,  9th  March,  1833.) 

[Upon  the  opposite  page  is  given  a  facsimile  of  this  sonnet  in  Charles  Lamb's  xrra 
handwriting.] 

In  Christian  world  Makv  the  garland  wears  ! 

Rebf-ccw  sweetens  on  a  Hebrews  ear  ; 

(Quakers  for  pure  l*Ki.st:iLL/V  are  more  clear; 

And  the  light  (Jaul  by  amorous  XiNON  swears. 

Among  the  lesser  ligiUs  how  I.i'cv  shines  ! 

Wiiat  air  of  fragr.mce  Rosamond  throws  around  ! 

How  like  a  hymn  doth  sweet  CErii.i/\  sound  ! 

Of  Mautha.s,  and  of  Ahigails,  few  lines 

Have  bragg'd  in  verse.     Of  coarsest  household  stuff 

.Should  homely  Joan  be  f.ishioned.     Hut  can 

You  Makhak A  resist,  or  Makian  ? 

And  is  not  <  'i.Aur,  for  love  excuse  enough  ? 

Yet,  by  my  faiih  in  numbers,  I  jirofess, 

Tlicse  all,  than  Saxon  liDirn,  i)lease  me  less. 


/ 


^'^  -^  ^^>v<. 
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tThe  initials  C.  L.  were  alone  subscribed  to  the  four  earliest  sonnets  in  1796.  Coleridge, 
bowever,  at  once  identified  tbe  writer  in  his  Preface  as  "  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  of  the 
India  House."  During  the  following  year,  1797,  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd 
brought  out  at  Bristol  together  with  Coleridge,  and  afterwards  apart  froni  Coleridge, 
another  collection  of  poems  to  which  they  contributed  about  equally.  The  issuing  thus, 
almost  timorously,  in  partnership  with  others,  of  one  or  two  unpretending  booklets, 
began  for  Charles  Lamb— as  by  the  first  tender  sproutings  of  a  half-planted  acorn— the 
growth  of  what  has  since  struck  the  deepest  roots  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people, 
and  has  become  a  gnarled  and  enduring  reputation.] 

PRELIMINARY  MOTTO. 

"This  beauty  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth, 
When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 
Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  fondness 
In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could  tell  me. 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lend  me, 
1  sued  and  served.     Long  did  I  love  this  lady." 

Massinger. 


DEDICATION. 

THE  FEW  FOLLOWING  POEMS, 
CREATURES  OF  THE  FANCY  AND  THE  FEELING, 

IN  life's  more   vacant  iiov lis; 

PRODUCED,  FOR  THE  MOST  PART,  BY 

LOVE  IN  idleness; 

ARE, 

WITH  ALL  A  UROTHER'S  FONDNESS, 

INSCRIHED   TO 

MARY   ANN    LAMB, 

THE 
author's  best  FRIEND  AND  SISTER. 


CHILDHOOD. 

1 N  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to 

niu.so 
Upon  tlic  days  gone  by;    to  act  in 

thought 
I'ast    seasons  o'er,   and    be   attain  a 

child; 


To  sit  in  (;\ncy  on  the  turf-clad  slope, 
Down  which  llio  child  would  roll ;   to 

pluck  gay  flowers, 
Make  posies  in   tlie  sun,   wIulIi    the 

child's  hand, 
(Childhood  offended,  soon  reconciled,) 
Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take 

up  again. 


Then  fling   them  to  the  winds,   and 

o'er  the  lawn 
Bound  w;th  so  playful  and  so  light  a 

foot. 
That  the  press'd  daisy  scarce  declined 

her  head. 


THE  GRANDAME. 

O.s"  the  green  hill  top, 

Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  mo- 
dest roof, 

And  not  distinguish'd  from  its  neigh- 
bour barn. 

Save  by  a  slender-tapering  length  of 
spire, 

The  (jrandame  sleeps.  A  plain  stone 
barely  tells 

The  name  and  date  to  the  chance 
passenger. 

For  lowly  born  was  she,  and  long  had 
eat, 

Well-earn'd,  the  bread  of  service : — 
hers  was  else 

A  mounting  spirit,  one  thai:  entertain'd 

Scorn  of  base  action,  deea  dishonour- 
able. 

Or  aught  unseemly.    1  remember  well 

Her  reverend  image :  I  remember,  too, 

With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  mas- 
ter's house ; 

And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  gar- 
rulous age 

Delighted  to  recount  tlie  oft-told  tale 
4    Or  anecdote  domestic.  Wise  she  was. 

And  wondrous  skill'd  in  genealogies. 

And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms 
discourse 

Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances  ; 

Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages ; 

Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin  ; 

Of  friends  oflcniled,  f  iniily  disgraced. 

Maiden  high-born,  but  wayward,  dis- 
obeying 

I'arental  strict  injunctions,  and  re- 
gardless 

Of  unmix"d  blood,  and  ancestry  re- 
mote. 

Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low 
degree. 

Hilt  these  are  not  thy  praises  ;  and  I 
wrfjiig 

'I  liy  honour'd  mcmon,',  recording 
chiefly 


Things  light  or  trivial.     Better  'twere 

to  tell. 
How  with  a  nobler  zeal,  and  warmer 

love. 
She  served  her  heavenly  Master.     I 

have  seen 
That  reverend  form  bent  down  with 

age  and  pain. 
And  rankling  malady :  yet  not  for  this 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or 
withdraw 
j    Her  trust  from  him,   her  faith,    and 

humble  hope; 
I   So  meekly  had  she  leam'd  to  bear  her 
'  cross — 

I    For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the 
1  school 

Of    Christ ;    much   comfort  she  had 

thence  derived. 
And  was  ayi'AVwtvof  the  N'az.^renk. 


THE  SABB.A.TH    BELLS. 

-HE  cheerful  sabbath  bells,  wherever 

heard. 
Strike   pleasant   on   the   sense,    most 

like  the  voice 
Of  one,    who   from    the  far-off  hills 

proclaims 
Tidings    of    good    to    Zion :    chiefly 

when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall   sudden  on 

the  ear 
Of  the  contcmplant,  solitary  man. 
Whom    thoughts    abstruse   or    high 

have  chanced  to  lure 
Forth    from    the   walks   of  men,    re- 
volving oft. 
And   oft  again,  hard   matter,   which 

eludes 
And  baffles  his  pursuit,  thought-sick 

and  tired 
Of   controversy,    where   no   end   ap- 
pears. 
No  clue  to  his  research,   the  lonely 

man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 
Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells 

salute 
Suddfn f  his  heart  awakes:  his  ears 

drink  in 
Tlic  cheering   nnisic;    his    relenting 

suul 
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Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life, 
1   And  softens  with  the  love  of  human 
kind. 


FANCY  EMPLOYED  ON  DIVINE 
SUBJECTS. 

The  truant  Fancy  was  a  wanderer 
ever, 

A  lone  enthusiast  maid.  She  loves  to 
walk 

In  the  bright  visions  of  empyreal  light, 

By  the  green  pastures,  and  the  fra- 
grant meads, 

Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eden 
blow : 

By  crystal  streams,  and  by  the  living 
waters. 

Along  whose  margin  grows  the  won- 
drous tree 

Whose  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations  ; 
underneath 

Whose  holy  shade  a  refuge  shall  be 
found 

From  pain  and  want,  and  all  the  ills 
that  wait 

On  mortal  life,  from  sin  ana  death  for 
ever. 


THE  TOMB  OF   DOUGLAS. 
(see  the  tragedy  of  that 

NAME.) 

When  her  son,  her  Douglas,  died. 
To  the  steep  rock's  fearful  side 
I'ast  the  frantic  motlier  hied— 

O'er  her  blooming  warrior  dead 
Many  a  tear  did  Scotland  shed, 
y\nd  shrieks  of  long  and  loud  lamrn. 
From  her  Grampian  hills  she  sent. 

Like  one  awakening  from  a  trance 
Slie   met   the    shock    of    Lochlin's  • 

lance ; 
On  her  rude  invader  foe 
Return'd  an  hundredfold  the  blow, 
I  Drove  the  taunting  spoiler  liome; 
I       Mournful  thence  she  took  her  way 
I  To  do  observance  at  I  lie  tonib 
Where  the  son  of  Douglas  lay. 

*    I  )diMi:irV:. 


Round  about  the  tomb  did  go 
In  solemn  state  and  order  slow, 
Silent  pace,  and  black  attire, 
Earl  or  Knight,  or  good  Esquire ; 
Whoe'er  by  deeds  of  valour  done 
In  battle  had  liigh  honours  won; 
Whoe'er   in   tlieir   pure   veins   could 

trace 
The  blood  of  Douglas'  noble  race. 

With  them  the  flower  of  minstrels 
came. 
And  to  their  cunning  harps  did  frame 
In  doleful  numbers  piercing  rhymes, 
.Such  strains  as  in  the  older  times 
Had  soothed  the  sprit  of  Fingal, 
Echoing  thro'  his  fathers  hall. 

"Scottish  maidens,  drop  a  fear 
O'er  the  beauteous  Hero's  bier  ! 
Brave  youth,  and  comely  'bove  com- 
pare. 
All  golden  shone  his  burnish'd  hair; 
\'alour  and  smiling  courtesv 
Play'd  in  the  sunbeams  of  his  eye. 
Closed  are  those  eves  that  shone  so 

fair, 
.And   stain'd   with    blood   his  yellow 

hair. 
Scottish  maidens,  drop  a  tear 
O'er  the  beauteous  Hero's  bier  ! 

"  Not  a  tear,  I  charge  you,  shed 
For  the  false  Glenalvon  dead  ; 
Unpitied  let  Glen.alvon  lie. 
F'oul  stain  to  arms  and  chivalry! 

"  Behind  his  back  the  traitor  came, 
And  Dotiglas  died  witiiout  his  fame. 
Young  light  of  Scotland  early  spent, 
Thv  country  thee  shall  long  lament. 
And  oft  to  .after-times  shall  tell. 
In  Hope's  sweet  prime  my  Hero  fell." 


TO  CHARLES   LLOYD. 

(AN    fNKXI'ECTKO    VISITOK.) 

rriiis  r.iily  friend  .ind  sometime  coll.ibor- 
.ilriir  (if  (.'h.irlcs  Limb  survived  tlie  latter 
iic.irly  five  years,  dyin.n  in  i8v).  -it  Vcr- 
s.iillcs.  Strange  to  say  his  wit,  too.  was 
with  madness  near  allied.  Poor  t'hailcs 
I.loyd  had  frequent  paroxysms  of  insanity, 
cxpiriiij;  at  last  in  a  hopeless  slate  of  dc- 
r.iiiciiiu-iil.  I 
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Alone,  obscure,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerless,  solitary  thing, 
Why  seeks   my   Lloyd   the   stranger 
out? 
What    offering    can    the    stranger 
bnng 

Of  social  scenes,  home-bred  delights, 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowcy's  pleasant  winter  nights. 
For  loves  and  fnendshipi  far  away? 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

Friends    such    as  thine,   so  justly 
dear. 
And  be  awhile  with  me  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here. 

For  this  a  gleam  of  random  joy 
Hath    flushd    my    unaccustom'd 
cheek ; 
And,    with   an   o'ercharged  bursting 
heart, 
I  feci  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 


O  !  sweet  are  all  the  Muses'  lays. 
And    sweet   the   charm    of    matin 
bird— 
'Twas  long  since  these  estranged  ears 
The  sweeter   voice   of  friend   had 
heard.  j 

The  voice  hath  spoke :  the  pleasant 
sounds 
In  memory's  ear  in  after-time 
Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a  tear,      | 
And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest    | 
rhyme. 

For  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled,    j 
And  when  the  little  week  is  o'er, 

To  cheerless,  friendless  solitude 
When  I  return,  as  heretofore, 

Long,  long,  within  my  aching  heart. 
The  grateful  sense  shall  cherish'd 
be  ; 
ril  think  less  meanly  of  myself, 
That   Lloyd  will  sometimes   think 
on  me. 


u  if   f  -f  W  Charles  I  loyd,  and  the  other  half  by  Charles  Lamb,  "  Blank 
[Wr  ttenonehalf  of  ^^  ^V  ^haries  W^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^,^^_^         p,,^      p     ,  d  by 

Verse     appeared  in  1798,. as  a  ^maii  n^u  u  i,.,v,,,r  Arch    of  No.  2:1,  Gracechurch  Street, 

T.  Bensle';^  ^f  'JiVP„""■?hld;s^trb\^vaftL^^^^^^^^^^  ot  the  volume,  his  con- 

;rib;ri^:srs°eve';;°in°nuntb^e'rrtxtending  front  p.   7t  to  p.  05.] 


TO   CHARLES   LLOYD.  j 

{August,  1797-) 
A  STRANGER,  and  alone,  I  past  those 

scenes 
We  past  so  late  together;    and  my 
heart  .  ,       , 

Felt  something  like  desertion,  when  I 

look'd 
Around  me.  and  the  well-know  n  voice 

of  friend 

Was  absent,  and  the  cordial  look  was 

there  ,    .        ,  , 

No  more  to  smile  on  me.     I  thought 

on  Lloyd ;  ,    ,  i 

All  he  had  been  to  mc.     And  now    1 

go 
Again  to  mingle  with  a  world  impure. 
With  men  who  make  a  mock  of  holy 

things  .     ,     .   1 

Mistaken,    and   of  mans   best   hope 

think  scorn. 
1  he  world   does   much    to  warp  tlie 

heart  of  man.  . 

And   I  may  sometimes  join  its  idiot 
laugh.  , 

Of  this   I   now  coinpl.uu  nut.     Ueai 

witli  me,  ■    1       , 

Omniscient  1- ather !  as  thou  judgc^t 

best. 
And  in   thy  season  tender  thou  my 

heart.  ,      ,  . 

I  iiray  not  for  myself;  I  pray  for  him, 
Whose  soul  is  sore  perplex  d :  shme 

lliou  ou  iiim. 
Father  of  Liglits  !  and  in  the  dilluult 

paths 


Make  plain  his  way  before  him.     His 

own  thoughts 
May  he  not  think,  his  own  ends  not 

pursue; 
So  shall  he  best  perform  thy  will  on 

earth. 
Greatest  and  Best,  thy  will  be  ever 

ours  ! 


WRITTEN   ON  THE  DAY  OF 
MY  AUNTS   FUNERAL. 

(FEBRUARY,    I797-) 

[Immediately  before  her  death,  Charles 
Iamb  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters:  -My 
poor  old  aunt,  who  was  the  kindest  creature 
to  me  when  I  was  at  school,  and  used  to 
bring  me  good  things  ;  when  I.  sclioolboy- 
likerused  to  be  ashamed  to  see  her  come, 
and  open  her  apron,  and  brms  out  her 
basin  with  some  nice  thui«  which  she  had 
saved  for  mc-the  good  old  creature  is  now 
dying.  She  says,  poor  thiiiK.  she  is  glad 
she  has  come  home  to  die  with  me.  1  wab 
always  her  favourite."! 

■liU)U    too  art  dead,   [.\unt   Hetty]!    j 

very  kind  ,  .,  ,•  , 

Hast  tiiou  been  to  me  in  my  childish 

<lavs.  1 

Thou  iiest  good    creature.      I    nave    i 

not  forgot  ,       ^.,     1 

How    thuu   didst   love   thy    Cliark-s, 

when  lu;  was  yet  | 

A  prating  schoolboy  :  I  h.a%e  not  for-    j 

got  i 

The  busy  joy  uii  that  imporlaiil  il.ty. 
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When,  childlike,  the  poor  wanderer 

was  content 
To  leave  the  bosom  of  parental  love, 
His  childhoods   play-place,  and  his 

early  home, 
For  the  rude  fosterings  of  a  stranger's 

hand, 
Hard  uncouth  tasks,  and  schoolboy's 

scanty  fare. 
How  did  thine  eye  peruse  him  round 

and  round. 
And  hardly  know  him  in  his  yellow 

coats,  * 
Red  leathern  belt,  and  gown  of  russet 

blue  ! 
Farewell,  good  aunt ! 
Go  thou  and  occupy  the  same  grave- 
bed 
Wliere  the  dead  mother  lies. 
Oh  my  dear  mother,    oh   thou  dear 

dead  saint  ! 
Where's  now  that  placid  face,  where 

oft  liath  sat 
A  mothers  smile,   to  think  her  son 

should  thrive 
In  this  bad  world,  when  she  was  dead 

and  gone  ; 
And  where  a  tear  hath  sat  (take  shame, 

O  son  !) 
When    that   same  child   has    proved 

liimself  unkind. 
One  parent  yet  is  left — a   wretched 

thing, 
A  sad  survivor  of  his  l)uried  wife, 
A    palsy-smitten,    childish,    old,    old 

man, 
A  semblance  most  forlorn  of  what  lie 

was, 
A   merry  cheerful   man.     A   merrier 

man, 
A  man  more  apt  to  frame  niafter  for 

mirtii, 
Mad  jokes,  and  antics  for  a  Christ- 

mx<  eve  ; 
Making  life  social,   and  the  laggard 

tiiii<! 
To  move  on   aimbly,   never  yet  did 

cheer 
The  little  circle  of  domestic  friends. 

•  The  drc»!i  of  Oirisi's  Hospital 


WRITTEN  A  YEAR  AFTER 
THE  EVENTS. 

(SEPTEMBER    I797.) 

[.Another  glimmering  forth  of  the  hidden 
anguish  of  a  life  that  for  nearly  forty  years 
together — from  the  autumn  of  1796  to  the 
Christmas  of  1834— was  one  of  sustained     | 
and  sublime  self-sacrifice.] 

Al.\s  !  how  am  I  changed  !     Where 

be  the  tears, 
The   sobs,  and  forced  suspensions  of 

the  breath. 
And   all    the  dull   desertions   of   the 

heart. 
With   which    I    hung   o'er   my   dead 

mother's  corse  ? 
Where  be  the  blest  subsidings  of  the 

storm 
Within,    the    sweet    resignedness    of 

hope 
Drawn  heavenward,  and  strength  of 

filial  love. 
In  which  1  bow'd  me  to  my  Father's 

will  ? 
My  God,  and  my  Redecnicr  !    keep 

not  thou 
My  soul  in  brute  and  sensual  thank- 

lessness 
Seal'd  up  ;  oblivious  ever  of  that  dear 

grace 
And  health  restored  to  my  long-loved 

friend. 
Long-loved,  and  worthy  known.  Tiiou 

didst  not  leave 
Her  soul  in  death  !    O  leave  not  now, 

my  Lord, 
'I  hv  siTvaiits  in  far  worse,  in  spiritual 

death! 
And    darkness    blacker    than    those 

feared  shadows 
Of  liie  valley  all  must  tread.     Lend 

us  thy  balms. 
Thou  dear  Physician  of  the  sin-sick 

soul, 
.\iiil  heal  our  clcans^d  bosoms  of  the 

wounrls 
With  which  the  world  has  pierced  us 

thro'  ami  thro'. 
Give  us  new  flesh,  new  birlli.     IClect 

of  lic.iveii 
May  we   become;    in  thine  election    > 

sure  i 
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Coiitain'd,  and  to  one  purpose  stead- 
fast drawn, 
Our  soul's  salvation  ! 

Thou,  and  I,  dear  friend, 
With   filial  recognition    sweet,  shall 

know 
One  day  the  face  of  our  dear  mother 

in  heaven  ; 
And   her   remember'd  looks  of  love 

shall  greet 
With    looks  of  answering  love ;   her 

placid  smiles 
Meet  with  a  smile  as  placid,  and  her 

hand 
With  drops  of  fondness  wet,  nor  fear 

repulse. 
Be  witness  for  me.  Lord,   I  do  not 

ask 
Those  days  of  vanity  to  return  again 
(Nor  fitting  me  to  ask,   nor  thee  to 

give). 
Vain  lovesand  wanderings  with  a  fair- 

liaird  maid. 
Child  of  the  duit  as  I  am,  who  so 

long 
My  captive  heart  steep'd  in  idolatry 
And  creature-loves.     Forgive  me,  O 

my  Maker ! 
If  in  a  mood  of  grief  I  sin  almost 
In  sometimes  brooding  on  tlie  days 

long  past. 
And  from  the  grave  of  time  wishing 

tliem  back. 
Days  of  a  niothcr's  fondness  to  her 

child, 
Pier  little  one. 

O  w  here  be  now  tiiose  sports. 
Ana  infant    play-games?   where    the 

joyous  troops 
Of  children,  and  the  haunts  I  did  so 

love  ? 

0  my  companions,  O  ye  loved  names 
Of  friend  or  playmate  dear;   gone  are 

ye  now ; 
Gone  diverse  ways  ;   to  honour  and 

credit  some. 
And  some,  I   fear,    to  ignominy  and 

shame  ! 

1  only  am  left,  with  unavailing  grief, 
To  mourn  one  parent  dead,  and  sec 

on(;  hve 
Of  all  life  s  joys  bereft  and  desolate  : 
Am  left  with  a  few  friends,  and  one, 

above 
TIic  rest,  found  faitiiful  in  a  length  of 

years, 


Contented  as  I  may,  to  bear  me  on 
To  the  not  unpeaceful  evening  of  a 

day 
Made  black  by  morning  storms  ! 


WRITTEN    SOON  AFTER  THE 
PRECEDING   POEM. 

(OCTOBER,   1797.) 

[The  subjoined  verses  were  afterwards 
eliminated  by  Charles  Lamb  from  his  col- 
lected poems,  doubtless  berjause  of  their 
having  such  frightfully  direct  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  mother's  death— 
to  that  secret  cupboard  by  his  hearth,  in 
which  was  hidden  away  something  worse 
than  a  blood-stained  skeleton  ;  the  mystery 
of  his  sister's  madness  and  of  her  un- 
witting matricide.] 

Thou    should'st   have   longer  lived, 

and  to  the  grave 
Have  peacefully  gone  down  in  full  old 

age  ! 
Thy  children  would  liave  tended  thy 

gray  hairs. 
W'e  might  have  sat,  as  we  have  often 

done, 
By    our    fireside,    and    talk'd   whole 

nights  away. 
Old  times,  old  friends,  and  old  events 

rejalling; 
With  many  a  circumstance,  of  trivial 

note. 
To  memory  dear,  and  of  importance 

grown. 
How  shall  we  tell  them  in  a  stranger's 

ear  ? 
A  wayward  son  oftiimes  was  I  to  thee  ; 
And  yet,  in  all  our  little  bickerings. 
Domestic  jars,  there  w;xs,  I  know  not 

what. 
Of  tender  feeling,   that  were  ill  ex- 
changed 
For  this  world's  chilling  friendships, 

and  their  smiles 
Familiar,  whom  the  heart  calls  stran- 
gers still. 
A  heavy  lot  hath  he,  most  wretched 

man  ! 
Who  lives  the  last  of  all  his  family; 
lie  looks   around   him,  and  his  eye 

discerns 
The  face  of  the  stranger,  and  liis  heart 

is  sick. 
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Man  of  the  world,  what  canst  thou  do 

for  him  ? 
Wealth  is  a  burden,  which  he  could 

not  bear ; 
Mirth  a  strange  crime,  the  which  he 

dares  not  act  ; 
And  wine  no  cordial,  but  a  bitter  cup. 
For  wounds  like  his  Christ  is  the  only 

cure. 
And  gospel  promises  are  his  by  right, 
F'or  these  were  given  to  the  poor  in 

heart. 
Go,  preach  thou  to  him  of  a  world  to 

come, 
Where  friends  shall  meet,  and  know 

each  other's  face. 
Say  less  than  this,  and  say  it  to  the 

winds. 


WRITTEN  ON  CHRISTMAS 
DAY,  1797. 

[Eight  years  afterwards,  in  1805,  when 
Mary  Lamb,  to  whom  this  poem  is  ad- 
dressed, was  again  under  confinement  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  suffering  from  another  of 
hcrfrequent  paroxysms  of  insanity,  Charles 
wrote  of  her  :  "  1  am  a  fool  bereft  of  lier 
co-operation.  I  am  used  to  look  up  to  !ier 
in  the  least  and  biggest  perplexities.  To 
say  all  that  I  find  her  would  be  more  than, 
1  think,  anybody  could  possibly  understand. 
She  is  older,  wiser,  and  better  than  I  am  ; 
and  all  my  wretched  imperfections  I  cover 
to  myself  by  thinking  on  her  goodness.  "J 

I  AM  a  widow'd  thing,  now  tliou  art 

gone  ! 
Now  iliou  art  gone,  my  own  familiar 

friend, 
Companion,  sister,    lielpinato,    coun- 
sellor ! 
Alas!  that    honour'd     mind,     wliose 

sweet  reproof 
And  mci'kest  wisdom   in  limes   past 

liav(!  smooth'd 
The  unfili.-il  liarshncss  of  my  foolish 

speech. 
And  made  me  loving  to  my  pareHts 

old, 
(Wliy  is  this  so,  ah.  God  I  why  is  this 

so?; 
That  lionour'd  mind  become  a  fearful 

blank, 
I  ler  senses  lock'd  uj),  and  herself  kept 

out 


From  human  sight  or  converse,  while 

so  many 
Of  the  foolish  sort  are  left  to  roam  at 

large. 
Doing  all  acts  of  folly,  and  sin,  and 

shame? 
Thy  paths  are  mystery  ! 

Yet  I  will  not  think, 
Sweet  friend,  but  we  shall  one  day 

meet,  and  live 
In  quietness,  and  die  so,  fearing  God. 
Or  if  ;/('/,  and  these  false  suggestions 

be 
A  fit  of  the  weak  nature,  loth  to  part 
With  what  it  loved  so  long,  and  held 

so  dear ; 
If  thou  art  to  be  taken,  and  I  left 
(More  sinning,  yet  unpunish'd,   save 

in  thee). 
It  is  the  will  of  God,  and  we  are  clay 
In  the  potter's  hands;    and,   at    the 

worst,  are  made 
From  absolute  nothing,  vessels  of  dis- 
grace. 
Till,    his     most     righteous     purpose 

wrought  in  us. 
Our  purified  spirits  find  their  perfect 

rest. 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

(j.VNUAKV,   1798.) 

[This  loveliest  of  Charles  Lamb's  poems 
began,  in  the  original  issue  of  it,  with  an 
inquiry,  in  a  single  line,  and  with  a  first 
stanza,  .afterwards  omitted  by  the  author  as 
of  toj  dreadful  import.  It  bore  allusion  to 
that  appalling  tragedy,  the  reverent  veiling 
and  gentle  eiidmance  of  which,  during  the 
rest  of  his  existence,  lifted  the  homely  life 
of  this  poor  citv  clerk  and  London  man  of 
letters  to  the  iieighl  of  anli<iue  heroism. 
What  is  said  here  of  the  friend  he  had  left 
abruiilly  bore  reference  to  a  momentary 
estrangement  from  Coleridge.  The  interro- 
g.iliuii,  in  answer  to  which  tlu  whole  of 
this  exquisite  lament  was  chainited,  and 
the  first  terrible  stan/a,  afterwards  can- 
celled, arc  here  restored  as  curiosities ;  but 
ihey  arc  carefidly  barred  off  fnun  what 
Charles  Lamb,  evidently,  alone  wished 
preserved,  of  a  pm-ni  that,  withinU  them, 
IH  ccrl.ainly  "one  entire  .md  perfect  chryso- 
lite") 

[Where  arc  they  gone,  llic  old  familiar 
faces  ? 
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I  had  a  mother,  but  she  died,  and  left 
me, 

Died  prematurely  in  a  day  of  hor- 
rors— 

\11,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar 
faces.] 


I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had 
companions. 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joy- 
ful school-days — 

Ail,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar 
faces. 

I  liave  been  laughing,    I  have  been 

';  rousing, 
Drin:...,g  late,   sitting  late,  with   my 

bosom  cronies — 
All,    all    are  gone,    the  old   familiar 

faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,   fairest  among 

women. 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must 

not  see  her — 
All,    all   are  gone,   the   old   familiar 

faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has 

no  man. 
Like    an    ingrate,    I   left   my   friend 

abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar 

faces. 

(jhost-like,  I  paced  round  the  haunts 

of  my  childhood. 
Ikirth  secm'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to 

traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I*"ricnd  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than 

a  brother  ! 
Why   wcrt    not    thou    born    in   my 

fatlicr's  dwelling  ? 
So  might  we  talk  of  tlie  old  familiar 

faces. 

J'or  some  they  have  died,  and  some 

they  have  left  me. 
And  some  arc  taken  from  me;  all  are 

departed  ; 
All,  all    are    gone,   the   old  faniiliir 

faces 


COMPOSED   AT    MIDNIGHT. 

From  broken  visions  of  perturbtd  rest 
I  wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep 

again. 
How  total  a  privation  of  all  sounds, 
Siglits,    and    familiar  objects,    man, 

bird,  beast. 
Herb,   tree,  or  flower,   and  prodigal 

light  of  heaven  ! 
"Twere  some  relief  to  catch  the  drowsy 

cry 
Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the 

noise 
Of  revel,  reeling  home  from  midnight 

cups. 
Those  are  the  moanings  of  the  dying 

man. 
Who  lies  in  the  upper  cliamber ;  rest- 
less moans. 
And  interrupted  only  by  a  cough 
Consumptive,    torturing    the  wasted 

lungs. 
So  in  tlie  bitterness  of  death  he  lies,  ■ 
And  waits  in  anguisli  for  the  morning's 

light. 
Wliat  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what 

restore  ? 
Short  taste,  faint  sense,  affecting  no- 
tices. 
And  little  images  of  pleasures  past, 
Of    henlth,  and    active    life — (Jiealth 

not  yet  slain. 
Nor  the  other  grace  of  life,  a  good 

name,  sold 
For   sin's    black    wages).       On    his 

tedious  bed 
He  writhes,   and  turns  him  from  tli' 

accusing  light, 
And  finds  no  comfort  in  tlie  sun,  but 

says 
"Wlicn  night    comes  I  sliall  get  a 

little  rest." 
Some  few  groans  more,  death  comes, 

and  tliere  an  end. 
'Tis  darkness  and  conjecture  all  be- 
yond ; 
Weak   nature  fears,    tliough  charity 

nuist  hope, 
And  fancy,  most  licentious  on  such 

tiiemes. 
Where    decent    reverence   well    had 

kept  her  unite. 
Hath    oer-slockd    hell   with    devils, 
and  brought  down 
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By  her  enormous  fablings,  and  mad 
lies, 

Discredit  on  the  gospel's  serious  truths 

And  salutary  fears.  The  man  of  parts, 

Poet,  or  prose  declaimer,  on  his  couch 

Lolling,  like  one  indifferent,  fabricates 

A  heaven  of  gold,  where  he,  and  such 
as  he. 

Their  heads  encompassed  with  crowns, 
their  heels 

With  fine  wings  garlanded,  shall 
tread  tlie  stars 

Beneath  their  feet,  heaven's  pave- 
ment, far  removed 

From  damned  spirits,  and  the  tortur- 
ing cries 

Of  men,  his  brethren,  fashion'd  of 
the  earth. 

As  lie  was,  nourish'd  with  the  self- 
same breath, 

Belike  his  kindred  or  companions 
once. 

Through  everlasting  ages  now  di- 
vorced. 

In  chains  and  savage  torments,  to 
repent 

Short  years  of  folly  on  earth.  Their 
groans  unheard 

In  heaven,  the  saint  nor  pity  feels,  nor 
care, 

For  tliosc  thus  sentenced— pity  miglit 
di&turb. 

The  delicate  sense  and  most  divine 
repose 

Of  spirits  angelical.    Blessed  be  Uod, 

The  measures  of  his  judgments  are 
not  fi.x  d 

By  man's  erroneous  standard.  He 
discerns 

No  such  inordinate  difTcrence  and  vast 

Betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to 
(loom 

So  disproportion'!!  fates.  Compared 
with  him, 

No  man  on  earth  is  holy  calld  :  they 
best 

Stand  in  liis  sight  approved,  who  at 
his  feet 

1  licir  little  crowns  of  virtue  cast,  and 
yield 

To  him  of  his  own  works  the  praise, 
hit  due. 


LIVING   WITHOUT    GOD    IN 
THE   WORLD. 

[Originally  published  in  lygg,  at  Bristol, 
in  vol.  i.  pp.  Qo-92,  of  Joseph  Cottle's 
Annual  Anthology,  edited  by  Robert 
Southey.] 

Mystery  of  God !   thou  brave  and 

beauteous  world, 
Made  fair  with  light  and  shade  and 

stars  and  flowers. 
Made  fearful  and  august  with  woods 

and  rocks ; 
Jagg'd  precipice,  black  mountain,  sea 

in  storms. 
Sun,  over  all,  that  no  co-rival  owns, 
Rut  thro'  Heavens  pavement  rides  as 

in  despite 
Or  mockery  of  the  littleness  of  man  ! 
I  see  a  mighty  arm,  by  man  unseen, 
Resistless,   not  to  be  controU'd,   that 

guides. 
In  solitude  of  unshared  energies, 
.\!1    these   thy  ceaseless   miracles,   O 

world  ! 
-Arm  of  the  world,  I  view  thee,  and  I 

muse 
On  Man,  who,  trusting  in  his  mortal 

strength. 
Leans  on  a  shadowy  staff,  a  staff  of 

dreams. 
We  consecrate  our  total  hopes  and 

fears 
To  idols,  flesh  and  blood,   our  love 

(heaven's  due), 
Our   praise  and   admiration  ;    prair.e 

bestow'd 
By  man  on  man,  and  acts  of  worship 

done 
To  a  kindred  nature,  certcs  do  reflect 
Some  portion  of  the  glory  and  rays 

obliciue 
Upon  the  [loliiic  worshipper,--  so  man 
Lxlracts  a  pride  from  Ills  humility. 
Some   braver  spirits   of   the  modern 

stamp 
.\ffeci  a  Godhead  nearer  :  these  talk 

loud 
Of  niind,  and  indep"n<lent  intelieet. 
Of  energies  omnipotent  in  m.m  ; 
.\nd  man  of  his  own  fate  artiticer; 
Yea,  of  his  own  life  hjrd,  and  of  the 

days 
Of   his  abode  on   eiirlh,    when   time 

sliull  be, 
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That  life  immortal  shall  become   an 

art, 
Or    Death,  by  chymic  practices  de- 
ceived. 
Forego    the     scent,    which    for    six 

thousand  years 
Like  a  good  hound  he  has  follow'd, 

or  at  length 
More  manners  learning,  and  a  decent 

sense 
And  reverence  of  a  philosophic  world, 
Relent,  and  leave  to  prey  on  carcasses. 
But  these  are  fancies  of  a  few  :  the 

rest. 
Atheists,  or  Deists  only  in  the  name. 
By  word  or  deed  deny  a  God.     They 

eut 
Their  daily  bread,  and  draw  the  breath 

of  lieaven 
Without     or     thought     or     tlianks  ; 

heaven's  roof  to  them 
Is   but   a  painted  ceiling  hung  with 

lamps, 
\o  more,   that    lights  them  to  their 

purposes. 
They   wander    "loose    about,"   they 

nothing  see. 
Themselves  e.xcept,  and  creatures  like 

themselves. 
Short-lived,    short-sighted,    impotent 

to  save. 
So  on  their  dissolute  spirits,  soon  or 

late, 
Destruction  cometh  "like  an  armed 

man," 
Or  like  a  dream  of  murder  in  the  night, 
Withering  their  mortal  faculties,  and 

breaking 
The  bones  of  all  their  pride. 


THEKLA'S   SONG. 

B.'VLL.\D    FROM   THE   GERMAN. 

[Originally  published  in  1800,  in  Cole- 
ridge's translation  from  the  German  of 
.Schiller's  Piccolomini,  or  the  first  part  of 
W'allenstein.  As  a  prefix  to  it  there,  in  a 
footnote,  on  p.  89,  Coleridge  wrote  these 
words  :  "  I  cannot  but  add  here  an  imita- 
tion of  this  song  with  which  the  author  of 
'  The  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and  BHnd 
Margaret '  has  favoured  me,  and  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  caught  the  happiest 
manner  of  our  old  ballads."  Coleridge, 
according  to  his  wont,  considerably  modi- 
fied these  stanzas  as  they  were  originally 
published  by  him  in  the  footnote  to  his 
translation  of  Piccolomini.  Charles  Lamb, 
however,  restored  them  two  years  after- 
wards to  what  he  regarded  as  their  in- 
I  tegrity  when,  in  1802,  he  appended  them  to 
'  his  first  imprint  of  John  Woodvil.  They 
j  are  here  given  according  to  his  own 
corrected  version.] 

The  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms 
threatening. 
And  ever  t lie  forest  maketh  a  moan  ; 
Billows    are    breaking,    the   damsel's 
heart  acliing. 
Thus  by  iier.self  she  singeth  alone, 
Weeping  rigiu  plenteously. 

The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead 
surely. 
In  this  world   plainly  all   seemeth 
amiss ; 
To  thy  breast.   Holy  One,  take  now 
thy  little  one, 
I  have   had  earnest  of  all  carili's 
bliss, 
Living  right  lovingly. 


"^otix))  hx  d^Ijtfoitit. 


[Originally  published  in  iSog,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  price  three  shillings, 
Poetry  for  Children  was  issued  from  the  press  as  a  portion  of  Godwin's  Juvenile  Library. 
Written  conjointly  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  it  was  announced  on  its  title-page  as 
"by  the  author  of  Mrs.  Leicester's  School."  No  copy  of  this  little  work  is  now  known 
to  be  anywhere  in  existence,  but  a  reprint  of  its  scattered  contents,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  brought  together  proximately,  was  issued  from  the  press  in  1S72  in  the  fornn  of  a  thin 
octavo,  edited  by  Richard  Heme  Shepherd.  The  pieces  thus  rearranged  under  the  old 
title  had,  luckily,  proved  to  be  so  far  reclaimable  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
incorporated,  with  acknowledgment,  in  1810,  in  The  First  Book  of  Poetrj-  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  by  \V.  F.  >Iylius.  'I'he  poems  here  subjoined  are,  of  course,  restricted  to  those 
contributed  by  Charles  Lamb  to  the  collection.] 


HESTER. 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 

Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 

Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try. 

With  vain  endeavour. 

.\  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
\Y-t  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  anfl  joy  no  conmion  rate, 
Tliat  flush'd  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call  : — if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  (loth  the  human  feeling  cool, 
Hut  slic  was  tr.iin'd  in  Nature's  school, 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  lieart  th.it  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 

Ye  could  not  1  Icster. 
My  spriglilly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  thai  imknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  wc  not  meet,  as  hcn-toforc, 

Some  summer  morning, 
When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  d.ay, 
A  bliss  that  woulrl  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  forewarning  ? 


THE  THREE  FRIENDS. 

Thkee  young    maids   in  friendship 

met ; 
Mary,  Martha,  Margaret. 
Margaret  was  tall  and  fair, 
Martha  shorter  by  a  hair; 
If  the  first  excell'd  in  feature, 
Th'    other's    grace    and    ease    were 

greater ; 
Mary,  though  to  rival  loth, 
In  their  best  gifts  equall'd  both. 
They  a  due  proportion  kc]>t ; 
Martha  mourn'd  if  Margaret  v.cpt ; 
Margaret  joy'd  when  any  good 
She  of  Martha  understood  ; 
And  in  sympathy  for  either 
Mary  was  outdone  by  neither. 
Thus  far,  for  a  hapi^y  space. 
All  three  ran  an  even  race, 
A  most  constant  friendship  proving, 
I'2qually  beloved  and  loving  ; 
All  their  wishes,  joys,  the  same  ; 
Sisters  only  not  in  nanie. 

I''ortime  upon  each  one  smiled, 
As  upon  a  favourite  child; 
Well  lo  do  and  well  to  see 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three  ; 
Till  on  Martha's  father  cro.sses 
I'.roiight  a  flood  of  worldly  losses. 
And  his  forttmes  rich  and  great 
("hanged  at  once  to  low  estate  ; 
Under  which  o'erwhclming  blow 
Martha's  mother  was  laid  low; 
She  a  hapless  orphan  left. 
Of  maternal  care  bereft , 
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Trouble  following  trouble  fast, 
Lay  in  a  sick  bed  at  last. 

In  the  depth  of  her  affliction 
Martha  now  received  conviction, 
That-a  true  and  faithful  friend 
Can  the  surest  comfort  lend. 
?>ight  and  day,  with  friendship  tried, 
Ever  constant  by  her  side 
Was  her  gentle  Mary  found, 
With  a  love  that  knew  no  bound ; 
And  the  solace  she  imparted 
.Saved  her  dying  broken-hearted. 

In  this  scene  of  earthly  things 
Not  one  good  unmixed  springs. 
That  which  had  to  Martha  proved 
A  sweet  consolation,  moved 
Different  feelings  of  regret 
In  the  mind  of  Margaret. 
She,  whose  love  was  not  less  dear, 
N'or  affection  less  sincere 
To  her  friend,  was,  by  occasion 
Of  more  distant  habitation, 
Fewer  visits  forced  to  pay  her. 
When  no  other  cause  did  stay  her  ; 
And  her  Mary  living  nearer, 
Margaret  began  to  fear  her. 
Lest  her  visits  day  by  day 
Martha's  heart  sliould  steal  away. 
That  whole  heart  she  ill  could  spare 

her. 
Where  till  now  she'd  been  a  sharer. 
I'roni  this  cause  with  grief  shcpined, 
Till  at  length  her  health  declined. 
.Ml  her  cheerful  spu'its  Hew, 
Fast  as  Martha  gaiher'd  new; 
And  her  sickness  waxed  sore. 
Just  when  Martha  felt  no  more. 

Mary,  who  liad  quick  suspicion 
f  )f  Iicr  altcr'd  friend's  condition, 
Seeing  Martha's  convalescence 
Less  demanded  now  her  presence, 
With  a  goodness,  built  on  reason. 
Changed    iu.r     measures     with     the 

season ; 
Turn'd  licr  steps  from  M.irlha's  door. 
Went  wiiere  sIk-  was  wanted  more; 
.Mi  her  care  and  thoughts  were  set 
.Now  to  lend  on  Margaret. 
Mary,  living  'twixt  the  two, 
From  lier  home  could  oftener  go, 
Fillicr  of  her  friends  to  see. 
Than  they  could  together  be. 


Truth  explain'd  is  to  suspicion 
Evermore  the  best  physician. 
Soon  her  visits  had  the  effect ; 
All  that  Margaret  did  suspect. 
From  her  fancy  vanish'd  clean  ; 
She  was  soon  what  she  had  been, 
And  the  colour  she  did  lack 
To  her  faded  cheek  came  back. 
Wounds  which  love   had  made   her 

feel. 
Love  alone  had  power  to  heal. 

Martha,  who  the  frequent  visit 
Now  had  lost,  and  sore  did  miss  it, 
With  impatience  waxed  cross, 
Counted  Margarets  gain  her  loss; 
All  that  Mary  did  confer 
On  her  friend,  thought  due  to  her. 
In  her  girlisli  bosom  rise 
Little  foolish  jealousies. 
Which  into  such  rancour  wrought, 
She  one  day  for  Margaret  sought ; 
Finding  her  by  chance  alone. 
She  began,  with  reasons  shown. 
To  insinuate  a  fear 
Whether  Mary  was  sincere  ; 
Wish'd  that  Margaret  would  take  heed 
Whence  her  actions  did  proceed. 
For  herself,  she'd  long  been  minded 
Not  with  outsides  to  be  blinded; 
All  that  pity  and  compassion. 
She  believed  was  affectation; 
In  her  heart  she  doubted  whether 
Mary  cared  a  pin  for  either. 
She  could  keep  whole  weeks  at  dis- 
tance, 
And  not  know  of  their  existence, 
While  all  things  remain'd  the  same  ; 
But  wlien  some  misfortune  came, 
Then  she  niade  a  great  parade 
Of  lier  sympathy  and  aid, — 
Not  tliat  she  did  really  grieve, 
It  was  only  iiuike-bclicvc. 
And  she  cared  for  nothing,  so 
She  might  her  fme  feelings  show, 
And  get  credit,  on  lier  part, 
I'"or  a  soft  and  tender  Ijcart. 

With     such     speeches,      smoothly 
made, 
.She  found  methods  to  persuade 
Margaret  (who.  being  sore 
I'rom  tlic  doubts  shc'il  felt  before, 
\\'.is  prepared  for  misinisi) 
To  believe  her  reasons  just ; 
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Quite  destroy 'd  that  comfort  glad, 
Which  in  Mary  late  she  had; 
Made  her,  in  experience'  spile, 
Think  lier  friend  a  Iiypocrite, 
And  resolve,  with  cruel  scoff, 
To  renounce  and  cast  her  off. 

See  how  good  turns  are  rewarded  ! 
She  of  both  is  now  discarded, 
Wlio  to  both  had  Ijeen  so  late 
Their  support  in  Sow  estate, 
All  their  comfort  and  their  stay — 
Now  of  both  is  cast  away. 
But  the  league  her  presence  cherish'd. 
Losing  its  best  prop,  soon  perishd ; 
She,  that  was  a  link  to  either, 
To  keep  them  and  it  together. 
Being  gone,  tlie  two  (no  wonder) 
That  were  left,  soon  fell  asunder;  — 
Some  civilities  were  kept, 
But  tlie  heart  of  friendship  slept ; 
l-ove  with  hollow  forms  was  fed. 
But  the  life  of  love  lay  dead  :— 
A  cold  intercourse  they  lield 
After  Mary  was  e.xpell  d. 

Two  long  years  did  intervene 
Since  they'd  either  of  them  seen, 
Or,  by  letter,  any  word 
Of  their  old  companion  heard, — 
Wlien,  upon  a  day,  once  walking. 
Of  indifferent  matters  talking. 
They  a  female  figure  met  ; — 
Martha  said  to  i\largaret, 
"That  young  maid  in  face  does  carry 
A  reseiublance  strong  of  Mary." 
Margaret,  at  nearer  sigiit, 
Own'd  licr  obscr%'ation  right : 
But  they  did  not  far  jirocecd 
I'lre  they  knew  'twas  slie  indeed. 
She— but,    ah  !    how    changed    they 

view  lier 
From  that  j)erson  wliich   they  knew 

lier; 
Her  (me  face  disease  had  scarr'd, 
Aiul  its  mateliltss  beauty  marr'd  : — 
I'.ut  <-noiiv;li  was  left  to  trace 
Mary  s  sweitiiess     .M.iry's  grace. 
Wlicii  her  eye  did  first  behold  tliem. 
How   they  blush  d  !- but,    wiien   she 

fold  them. 
How  on  a  sick  lied  she  lay 
MutilliH,  wliili:  they  had  kept  nway, 
Ami  li  1(1  no  inf|uirics  m.iile 
If  !»lie  were  alive  or  ticad ;  — 


How,  for  want  of  a  true  friend. 
She  was  brought  near  to  her  end, 
And  was  like  so  to  have  died. 
With  no  friend  at  her  bed-side;^ 
How  the  constant  irritation, 
Caused  by  fruitless  expectation 
Of  their  coming,  had  extended 
The    illness,    when  she  might    liavc 

mended, — 
Then,  O  then,  how  did  reflection 
Come  on  them  with  recollection  I 
All  that  she  had  done  for  tlicm. 
How  it  did  their  fault  condemn  ! 

But  sweet  Mary,  still  the  same, 
Kindly  eased  ihem  of  their  shame; 
Spoke  to  them  with  accents  bland. 
Took  them  friendly  by  the  hand; 
Bound  them  both  w  ith  ]iioniise  fast, 
Not  to  speak  of  troubles  past ; 
Made  them  on  the  spot  declare 
A  new  league  of  friendship  there; 
Whicli,  without  a  word  of  strife. 
Lasted  thenceforth  long  as  life. 
Martha  now  and  Margaret 
Strove  who  most  should  pay  the  debt 
Wliiih  they  owed  her,  nor  did  vary 
Ever  aftjr  from  their  Mary 


TO    A    RIVER     IN     WHICH    A 
CHILD  WAS  DROWNED. 

Smii.ino  river,  smiling  river, 
On  thy  bosom  sunbeaius  play  ; 

Though  they're  fleeting,   and  retieat- 
ing. 
Thou  hast  more  deceit  than  they. 

In  thy  chaimel,  in  thy  channel, 
Choked    with    ooze    and    gra\(lly 
stones. 
Deep  immers^d.  and  unhearsi-d. 
Lies  young   Edward's    corse  :    his 
bones 

Ever  whitening,  ever  whitening. 
As  thy  w:ivcs  against  them  dash  : 

What  thy  torrent,  in  the  ciirieni. 
Swaliow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

As  if  senseless,  iis  if  seiiveless 
Things  lind  fi'eling  in  this  case; 

What  so  blindly  and  unkindly 
It  deslroy'd,  it  now  dois  grace. 
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QUEEN    ORIAXA'S    DREAM. 

"  On  a  bank  with  roses  shaded, 
Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or  none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  reposed  on 
When  his  eyes  Olympus  closed  on,) 
While  oerhead  six  slaves  did  hold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o'  gold, 
And  iwo  more  did  music  keep. 
Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleep, 
Oriana  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  'lamerlane, 
That  was  lord  of  all  the  land 
Between  Thrace  and  Samarcand, 
While  the  noon  tide  fervour  beam'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep  and  dream' d.' 


Thus  far,  in  magnific  strain, 
A  young  poet  soothed  his  vein. 
But  he  had  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a  princess'  slumbers. — 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancies, 
Was  deep  versed  in  old  romances, 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  great  Cham  and  Prester  John,— 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sophy 
From  the  Tartar  won  a  trophy— 
What  he  read  with  such  delight  of. 
Thought  he  could  as  easily  w  rite  of— 
But  his  over-young  invention 
Kept  not  pace  with  brave  intention. 
Twenty  suns  did  rise  and  set. 
And  he  could  no  further  get ; 
But,  unable  to  proceed, 
Made  a  virtue  out  of  need, 
.And,  his  labours  wiselier  deem'd  of, 
Did  omit  luhdi  the  queen  dream  d  of. 


liVmor  yocms. 


A  BALLAD 

NOTING   VHE   DIFFEKKNCE    OF    KICU 
AND   POCK. 

IN    THE   WAYS   OF    A    RICH    MAN's   PALACE 
AND    A    POOR    man's    WORKHOCSE. 

To  the  tunc  of  the  "  Old  and  Youi/o 
Courtier. " 

In  a  costly  i)alace  Youth  goes  clad  in 

gold  ; 
In  a  wretclied  workhouse  .Age's  limbs 

are  cold  : 
There    tlicy  sit,    the   old    men   by  a 

shivering  fire, 
Still  close  and  closer  cowering,  warmtli 

is  their  desire. 

In  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave 

gall.inis  dine. 
They  have  store  of  good  venison,  w  ith 

olil  canary  wine, 
Willi  singing  and  music  to  lieightcn 

the  1  lieer; 
Coarsi-   bits  with    grudging,  arc    li.c 

lumpers  best  fare. 


In  a  costly  palace,  Youth  is  still  carest 
By  a  traiii  of  attendants  which  laugh 

at  my  young  Lords  jest ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  the  contrary 

prevails : 
Does  age  begin  to  prattle?— no  man 

hearkeneth  to  his  talcs. 
In  a  costly  palace,  if  the  child  with  a 

pin 
Do    but    chance    to   prick    a    finger, 

straiglit  tlie  doctor  is  called  in; 
In  a  wretihed    workhouse,   men  arc 

lift  to  perish 
For  want    of  proper  cordials  which 

their  old  nge  might  cherisli. 

In  a  costly  palace.  Youth  enjoys  his 

lust  ;  (corners  thrust. 

In    a    wretched    workhouse   .Age,    in 
Thinks  ujjon  the  former  days,  when 

he  was  well  to  do. 
Had  cliiliheii  to  siaml  by  him,  both 

friends  and  kinsmen  loo. 
In  a  costly  palace.  Youth  his  temples 

hides 
Willi    a    new    devised    peruke    ih.U 

••caches  to  his  sides  ; 
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In  a  wretclied  workhouse  Age's  crown 

is  bare,  [out  the  cold  air. 

With  a  few  thin  locks,  just  to  fence 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  'tis  our  young  gal- 
lants' pride 

To  v.alk,  each  one  in  the  streets,  with 
a  rapier  by  his  side, 

That  none  to  do  them  injurj- may  have 
pretence ;  LOtfence. 

Wretched  Age,  in  poverty,  must  brook 


LINES  OX  THE  CELEBRATED 
PICTURE 

BY  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  ;  CALLED 
THE   VIUGIN   OF  THE   ROCKS. 

While  young  John  runs  to  ^eet 

The  greater  Infant's  feet, 

The  mother  standing  by,  with  trem- 
bling passion 

Of  devout  admiration, 

Deholds  tiie  engaging  mystic  play, 
and  pretty  adoration  ; 

Nor  knows  as  yet  liie  full  event 

Of  those  so  low  beginnings. 

From  wlii-nce  we  date  our  winnings, 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that 
strange  child-worship  meant. 

But  at  her  side 
An  angel  doth  abide, 
With  such  a  perfect  joy 
As  no  dim  doubts  alloy, 
An  intuition, 
A  glory,  an  amenity, 
P.-ussing  the  dark  condition 
Of  blind  humanity, 
As  if  III!  surely  kni-w 
Aii  the  blest  wondtrs  should  ensue. 
Or  he  had  lately  lt;ft  the  upper  sphere. 
And  had  n-nd  all  tlic  sovran  schemes 
and  divine  riddles  tiiere. 


A  VISION  OK  REPKNT.\N(  i;. 

I    SAW    a    f.imous    fountain    in    my 

dream,  (l<'d; 

Wheri-  shady  pathways  to  a  valley 

A     wrcpinK    willow    l;iy     upon    that 

Mfr.iin,  (will-  spread 

And  nil  around  Ihc  r<niiitain  brink 


Wide  branching  trees,  with  dark  green 

leaf  rich  clad. 
Forming  a  doubtful  twilight  desolate 

and  sad. 

The    place    was    such,    that    whoso 

enter'd  in,  [thought. 

Disrobed     was    of    every    earthly 

And    straight    became   as    one   that 

knew  not  sin, 
Or  to   the  world's  first   innocence 

was  brought ;  [ground, 

Enseem'd  it  now,  he  stood  on  holy 
In    sweet    and     tender    melancholy 

wrapt  around. 

A  most   strange   calm  stole  o'er  my 

soothed  sprite  :  [I  staid, 

Long  time  I  stood,  and  longer  had 

When  lo  !  I  saw,  saw  by  the  sweet 

moonlight,  [silent  shade. 

Which   came  in  silence  o'er  that 

Where  near  the  fountain  SOMETHING 
like  DESi'.MK 

Made  of  that  weeping  willow  gar- 
lands for  her  hair. 

And  eke  with  painful  fingers  she  in- 
wove [thorn — 
Many  an  uncouth  stem  of  savage 
Thtt  willow  garland,   ///.//  was  for 
her  love,            [would  adorn." 
A.':d    Iliac    her    bleeding    temples 
'vv'itii  sighs  her  heart  nigh  burst,  salt 

tears  fast  fell. 
As  mouinfully  she  bended  o'er  that 
5;icred  well. 

To  whom  when  I  address'd  myself  to 

speak,  [said ; 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  nn<l  nothing 

The  delicate  red  came  mantling  o  er 

her  cheek,  [she  lied 

.'\nd,  gathering  up  her  loose  attire. 

To   the  <lark    covert  of  that  woody 

shade,  (girnllc  maid. 

And    in   her   goings  scemd   a  timid 

Revolving    in    my    mind  what    this 

should  mean,  (so  ; 

And  why  that  lovely  lady  plained 

iVrplcx'd  in  thought  at  that  mysteri- 
ous scene,  I  or  go, 
.\nd  doubting  if 'twere  best  to  slay 

I  east  mine  eyes  in  wistful  gaze 
around, 

When  front  the  shades  came  slow  a 
small  and  ])laintivc  sound  : 
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"  Pysche*  am  I,  who  love  to  dwell 
In  these  brown  shades,   this  woody 

dell, 
Where  never  busy  mortal  came, 
Till  now,  to  pry  upon  my  shame. 

' '  At  thy  feet  what  thou  dost  see 
'I'iie  waters  of  repentance  be, 
W'hicli,  night  and  day,  I  must  aug- 
ment 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent, 

"  If  haply  so  my  day  of  grace 
Be  not  yet  past ;  and  this  lone  place, 
O'er-shadow-y,  dark,  excludeth  hence 
All  thoughts  but  grief  and  penitence." 

"  WIty  clod  thou  -weep,   thou  gentle 

maid  ! 
And  'wherefore  in  this  barren  shade 
Thy  hidden    thoughts    with   sorrow 

'  feed  f 
Can  thing  so /air  repentance  need  f" 

"  O  !  I  have  done  a  deed  of  shame, 

And  tainted  is  my  virgin  fame. 

And    stam'd   the   beauteous   maiden 

white, 
In  which  my  bridal  robes  were  dight." 

"  And  who  the  promised  spouse  de- 
clare: 

And  what  those  bridal  garments 
were ,' ' ' 

"  Severe  and  saintly  righteousness 

(iomposed  the  clear  white  bridal 
dress  ; 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Heaven's  high 
King, 

I'lOUght  with  liis  blood  the  marriage- 
ring. 

"  A  vvretclicd  sMifiil  cn^ature,  I 
Deeni'd  lightly  <if  th.it  s.urcd  tio, 
(lave  to  a    Ireaiheruus    World    my 

hrart, 
.\ii(l  i)lay'd  tlie  foolish  wanton's  part. 

"Soon  loliicscmurky  sh.ados  I  came, 
To  hide  from   tlic    sun's    light    my 

slinnK!. 
And  still  I  haunt  this  woody  dell. 
And  bailie  inc  in  that  healing  well, 
Whose  wiilcrs  clear  liavc  intlucmi- 
I'roin  sin's  foul  stains  the    soul    to 

clc.'insc ; 


And  night  and  day  I  them  augment 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent, 
Until,  due  expiation  made, 
And  fit  atonement  fully  paid, 
The   Lord  and  Bridegroom  me  pre- 
sent, 
Where  in  sweet  strains  of  high  con- 
sent, 
God's  throne  before,  the  Seraphim 
Shall    chaunt   the   ecstatic    marriage 
hymn." 

"  iVo7u  Christ  restore  thee  soon" — I 

said, 
And   thenceforth  all  my  dream  was 

fled. 


*  The  noil!. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 
[The  Reflector,  NO.  IV.     1811.) 

[Meditated  during  two  years  before  it  was 
committed  to  paper  in  1805,  but  not  pub- 
lished until  six  years  afterwards.  Re- 
printed in  1818  in  the  first  collected  edition 
of  Charles  Lamb's  Works,  these  delightful 
lines  were  not  only  quoted  entire,  but 
introduced,  with  words  e.\pressive  of  the 
hi;ihest  admiration,  as  long  ago  as  in  the 
25th  number,  April,  1819,  of  lilackwood's 
Magazine,  in  a  paper  called  Ilonc  ^ico- 
tiaiiir.  ] 

May  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight    confound    my   stammering 

verse, 
If  I  can  a  passage  see 
In  this  word-per|iIcxity, 
Or  a  fit  expression  find. 
Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 
(Still  the  plirase  is  wide  or  scant) 
To  take  leave  of  thiv,  liKlCAT  I'LANT  ! 
( >r  in  any  terms  relate 
I  lalf  my  love,  or  half  my  hate  : 
for  I  liate.  yet  love  tlice  so. 
That  whichever  thing  1  show, 
The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 
A  constrain'd  hyperbole, 
And  the  jjassion  10  proceed 
More  from  a  mistress  tlian  a  weed. 

Sooly  retainer  to  the  vino, 
Bacclnis'  bl.ick  servant,  negro  fine; 
Sorcerer,  that  makcst  us  dole  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
.And,  for  thy  pcTiiicious  sake, 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  bie.\k 
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Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 

"Gainst  vvo:iicn :  thou  ttiy  siege  iiost 

lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way, 
While    thou    suck'st    the    labouring 

bieath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us, 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us. 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us ; 
While  each  man,  thro'  thy  heighten- 
ing steam, 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem, 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou    through   such   a   mist   'Jog: 
show  us. 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 
And,  for  those  allowed  features. 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Gcryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.      But  what  art  thou, 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do. 
As  the  false  ICgyptian  .spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle? 
Some  few  vajiours  thou  may'st  raise, 
The  we.ik  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  hc.'.r: 
Canst  nor  life  nor  licat  impart. 

lirother  of  Bacchus,  later  born. 
The  old  world  was  sure  foilorn. 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
All  his  paiilliers.  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacclianals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow, 
Or  jiuli;i!  of  thee  meant  :  only  thou 
His  true  Indi.'in  conquest  art  ; 
And,  f<ir  ivy  round  iiis  dart. 
Till-  ri-fi)rnii''d  gii<l  now  weaves 
A  fini-r  thyrsus  of  tliy  leaves. 

Scrnt  to  111. Ill  h  tiiy  rich  perfume 
fliemie  art  diil  iie'i-r  presume 
Through  her  i|ii.tint  alembie  slr.iin, 
None  su  bovcrcigi)  to  tiiu  brain. 


Nature  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  siiiell. 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant  ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of   the  mouth  and  fog  of   the 

mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  herfoyson. 
Breeds  no  such  prodig.ous  poison, 
Henbane,  mghtsliade,  both  together. 
Hemlock,  aconite ■ 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue ; 
Busters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you, 
Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  tiiee  ; 
None    e'er    prosper'd  who    defamed 

thee  ; 
Irony  all,  and  feign'd  abuse, 
Such  as  perplex' d  lovers  use, 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike 
Thev  borrow  language  of  dislike  ; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewc'.,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
.And  tho^e  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
iMhiop,  \Vencli,  and  Bl.ickamoor, 
Monkey,  .Ape,  and  twenty  more; 
Friendly  Tr.iitress,  loving  Foe, — 
Not  liiat  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  eonientment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
That  iliey  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constraiii'd  to  part 
Wiih  what's  nearest  to  their  heart, 
While  their  sorrows  at  the  height, 
Lose  tliserimination  (luile, 
And  their  hasiy  wrath  let  fill, 
To  apiH-ase  their  franlii-  ijall, 
On  the  ilarling  lliinj;  wh.ilever. 
Whence  ihey  feel  it  de.iili  to  sever, 
'I  lioUKh  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Uuiltless  of  the  s.id  divorce. 


Minor  Poems. 
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For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 
Friendliest    of   plants,    that  I    must) 

leave  thee. 
For  thy  sake,  tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But,  as  she^  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
E\er  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  title  of  her  state, 
1  liough  a  widow,  or  divorced. 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain  ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Hoys; 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician. 
Am  debarr'd  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbours  wife 
And  still  live  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces  : 
And  in  thy  borders  take  deligh; 
An  unconquerd  Canaanite. 


TO  T.  L.  H.-A  CIIIi.D. 

[Leigh  Hiint'scldest  son,  Thornton  Hunt, 
who  was  born  loth  September  1810,  and 
di;d  25th  June,  1873.] 

MonEL  of  thy  parent  dear, 
Sc-rious  infant  worth  a  fear  : 
In  lliy  uiif.dtering  visage  well 
I'ieturing  forth  the  son  of  Ti.I-l., 
Wlien  on  liis  forehead,  firm  and  good. 
Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood  ; 
(Juileless  traitor,  rebel  mild. 
Convict  unconscious,  culprit-child  ! 
(Jates  lh.it  close  with  iron  roar 
llavi-  been  to  iliee  thy  nursery  door; 
Chains  tliat  eliink  in  ihccrliss  cells 
Have  been  thy  rattles  ;ind  thy  bells  ; 
Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 
H.ivc  hemm  d  thy  faultless  weakness 

in  ; 
Near  thv  .sinless  bed  black  Ciuilt 
Ikr  discorilant  iiousc  liatli  built, 
And    liHd    it    wiHi    her    monstrous 

brood    ■ 
Sights,  by  thee  not  umlirstoud- 


Sights  of  fear,  and  of  distress. 
That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  guess  ! 

But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning,  may  not  l.ist. 
Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour. 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power. 
Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee. 
Shall   in    o'er-flowing  measure   meet 

thee. 
She  shall  recompense  with  cost 
For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 
Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  loved 

hill,* 
Thou  Shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 
Of  health  and  pastime.     Birds  shall 

si"g 
For  thv  delight  each  May  mcrntii,z. 
'Mid  new-yean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt 

plav. 
Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 
Then  thv  prison's  lengthen'd  bound 
Shall  be' the  horizon  skirting  round. 
And,  while  thou  fiU'st  thy  lap  with 

flowers, 
To  make  amends  for  wintry  hours. 
The    breeze,   the    sunshine,  and   the 

place. 
Shall  frcm  thy  tender  brow  efface 
'•:ach  vestige  of  untimely  care. 
That  sour  restraint  h.ad  graven  there; 
And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A  more  excelling  childishness. 

So  shall  be  thv  days  beguiled, 
TiioKNV.»      'Hunt,     my    favourite 
ciiild. 


THk:  TRIUMPH  of  tiik 

WHALK. 

(The  Fxami/irr,    15  March,   1S12.) 

IWriltcn  by  C'h.irlcs  L.inib  .is  n  lamroon 
on  the  I'li  Kc  of  W.ilcs.  "  I'll  1  l.iml:-)'un 
him,  .Sir  I  "  he  onic  sl.ininicrcd  out  in  ;» 
contest  cf  wits,  one  of  whom  for  tbc  mo- 
ment b.id  Ihrc.ilrnrd  to  c.  lip'e  him  ;is  a. 
punster.  Mr.  I,.hn  Korster  b:is  referred  to 
these  verses  inliis  i  h.irininn  /ii  M,i>ion,uii 
nnjicr  on  L.imb.  in  the  New  Monthly 
M.iB.irine  of  I'cbrii.trv.  1835,  ns  "  .T  ^or^  of 
puetical,  iKilitic.il  libel.") 


lo  !  P.ran  !  lo  !  sing 

To  the  finny  people  s  king. 

•    llampste.nd. 
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Not  a  mightier  whale  than  this 
In  the  vast  Atlantic  is ; 
Not  a  fatter  fish  than  he 
Flounders  round  the  Polar  Sea. 
See  his  blubber — at  his  gills 
What  a  world  of  drink  he  swills, 
From  his  trunk  as  from  a  spout, 
Which  next  moment  he  pours  out. 
Such  his  person  ;  next  declare, 
Muse,  who  his  companions  are. 
Every  fish  of  generous  kind 
Scuds  aside  or  slinks  behind  ; 
But  about  his  presence  keep 
All  the  monsters  of  the  deep  ; 
Mermaids  with  their  tails  and  singing 
His  delighted  fancy  stinging  ; 
Crooked  dolphins  they  surround  him  ; 
Dog-like  seals  they  fawn  around  him. 
Following  hard  the  progress  mark 
Of  the  intolerant  salt  sea  shark  ; 
For  Ills  solace  and  relief 
Flat-fish  are  his  courtiers  chief; 
Last  and  lowest  in  his  train 
Ink-fish  (libellers  of  the  main) 
Their  black  liquor  shed  in  spite 
(Such  on  earth  t/ie  things  that  write). 


In  his  stomach  some  do  say 

No  good  thing  can  ever  stay  ; 

Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  it 

To  have  swallowed  that  old  proplipt, 

Three    days    there    he'd    not    luivc 

dwelld, 
But  in  one  have  been  expell'd. 
Hapless  mariners  are  they. 
Who  beguiled  (;is  seamen  say) 
Deeming  him  some  rock  or  island, 
Footing  sure,  safe  spot,  and  dry  land, 
Anchor  in  his  scaly  rind; 
Soon  the  difference  they  find; 
Sudden  piunib  he  sinks  beneath  them ; 
Does    to    ruthless    waves    bequeath 

them. 
Name  or  title,  what  has  he? 
Is  he  Regent  of  the  sea  ? 
From  this  diflficulty  free  us, 
Buftbn.  Banks,  or  sage  Linnicus. 
With  his  wondrous  attributes 
Say  what  appellation  suits? 
By  his  bulk  and  by  his  size, 
By  his  oily  qualities, 
This  (or  else  my  eyesight  fails) 
This  should  be  the  Prince  of  Whales. 


:.ii    9  !■£ 
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WITH     A     FEW     OTHERS. 


[These  drawing-room  effusions  were  originally  published  as  a  collection,  in  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  little  duodecimo,  of  150  pages,  printed  by  Bradbury  and  Evans.  Upon  the 
title-page  of  the  volume,  as  a  dainty  vignette,  was  the  effigy  of  a  Cupid  writing.  The  work 
was  issued  from  the  press  as  a  miniature  edition  de  luxe,  by  Edward  Mo.xon,  that  "  book- 
seller of  the  poets,  and  poet  among  booksellers,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  once  called  him  in  kindly 
antithesis.  To  him,  indeed,  in  his  double  capacity  as  friend  and  putilisher,  the  author 
inscribed  these  fugitive  pieces  in  the  subjoined  dedicatory  epistie,  which  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing from  its  explanation  as  to  how  it  was  this  diminutive  tome  cume  at  all  into  existence.] 

DEDICATION   TO   THE  PUBLISHER. 

Dear  Moxon, — I  do  not  know  to  whom  a  Dediciiiion  of  these  Trifles  is 
more  properly  due  than  to  yourself.  You  suggested  the  printing  of  them. 
You  were  desirous  of  e.xhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Publiea- 
tions,  entrusted  to  your  future  care,  would  appear.  With  more  propriety, 
perhaps,  the  "Christmas,"  or  soine  other  of  your  own  simple,  unpretending 
Compositions,  might  have  served  this  purpose.  But  I  forget— you  have  bid  a 
long  adieu  to  the  Muses.  I  had  on  my  hands  sundry  Copies  of  Verses  written 
for  A  Ibums — 

Those  books  kept  by  modem  young  ladies  for  show. 
Of  which  their  plain  grandmothers  nothing  did  know— 

or  otherwise  floating  about  in  periodicals  ;  which  you  have  cliosen  in  this 
maimer  to  embody.  I  feel  little  interest  in  their  publication.  They  are  simply 
Adverlisemeiit  I  'vrses. 

It  is  not  for  me,  nor  you,  to  allude  in  public  to  the  kindness  of  our  honoured 
friend,  under  whose  auspices  you  are  become  a  Bookseller.  May  tiiat  fine- 
minded  Veter.iii  in  Verse  enjoy  life  long  enough  to  see  his  patronage  justified  ! 
I  venture  to  predict  that  your  habits  of  industry,  and  your  cheerful  spirit,  will 
carry  you  through  the  world.  I  am.  Dear  Moxon, 

Your  Friend  and  sincere  Well-wishor, 

Eni'IKU),  1st  "yiine,  1830.  CHAKLES   LaMH. 

A    List   of    living   friends:    a    holier 

koom 
For  names  of  some  since  nioukloriiig 

in  the  tomb. 
Whose  blooming  memories  life's  coltl 

laws  survive  ; 
And,  deml  elsewhere,    llu-y  here   yet 

speak,  and  live. 
Such,  and  so  tender,  should  an  .\lbinii 

l)e  : 
Anil,  I. ally,  such   I  wish  liiis  book  to 

tliee. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  A  CLERGY- 
MA.MS  LADY. 

An  Album  is  a  Garden,  not  for  show 
I'lanted,  but  use  ;   where  wholesome 

herbs  should  grow. 
A  Cabinet  of  curious  porcelain,  where 
iNo  fancy  enters,  but  what's  rich  or 

rare. 
A   Chapel,    where    mere  ornamental 

things 
Are    [)ure    as    crowns   of    saints,    or 

angels'  wings. 
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IX    THE    AUTOGRAPH    BOOK 

OF  MRS.  SERJEANT  W . 

Had  I  a  power,  Lady,  to  my  will, 
You  should  not  want  Hand  Writings. 

I  would  fill 
Your  leaves  with  Autographs — resplen- 
dent names 
Of  Knights  and  Squires  of  old,  and 

courtly  Dames, 
Kings,  Emperors.  Popes.    Next  under 

these  should  stand 
The  hands  of  famous  lawyers— a  grave 

band — 
Who  in  their  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity 
Have  best  upheld  Freedom  and  Pro- 
perty. 
Tliese  should  moot  cases  in  your  book, 

and  vie 
To  show  their  reading  and  their  Ser- 

jeantry. 
But  I  have  none  of  these ;  nor  can  I 

send 
The  notes  by  Bullen  to  her  Tyrant 

pennd 
In  her  authentic  hand ;  nor  in  soft 

hours 
Lines  writ  by  Rosamund  in  ClifTord's 

bowers. 
The    lack    of    curious    Signatures    I 

moan. 
And   wrvnt  the  courage  to  subscribe 

my  own. 

«> 

IN   THE   ALBUM    OF   LUCY 
BARTON. 
LiTTl.F,  Book,  sumamcd  of  while. 
Clean  as  yet,  and  fair  to  sight, 
Keep  thy  attribution  right. 
Never  disproportion^!  scrawl ; 
Uj;ly  blot,  that's  worse  than  all ; 
On  iiiy  maiden  clearness  fall ! 
In  e.ncli  letter,  here  dcsignd. 
I  Alt  the  reader  cmblem'd  find 
Neatness  <jf  the  owners  mind, 
fiildrr!  margins  count  a  sin, 
I-ct  ihy  I'Mvcs  altraclion  win 
My  the  golden  rules  within; 
Siiyings  fef <  h'«l  from  snprs  old ; 
I^w*  which  Holy  Writ  unfold, 
\S'orihy  to  bff  uravetl  in  n«''' : 


Amid  strains  of  graver  measure: 
\'irtues  self  hath  oft  her  pleasure 
In  sweet  Muses'  groves  of  leisure. 
Riddles  dark,  perplexing  sense  ; 
Darker  meanings  of  offence; 
What  but  shades— hit  banish'd  hence. 
Whitest  thoughts  in  whitest  dress. 
Candid  me  inings,  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  Quakeress. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  MISS  . 

{Blackwood's  Magazine,  May,  1829.) 

I. 
Such  goodness  in  yourface  doth  shine, 
\Vith  modest  look,  without  design. 
That  I  despair,  poor  pen  of  mine 

Can  e'er  express  it. 
To  give  it  words  1  feebly  try ; 
My  spirits  fail  me  to  supply 
Befitting  language  for  t,  and  I 

Can  only  bless  it ! 
II. 
But  stop,  rash  verse  !  and  don't  abuse 
A  bashful  Maiden's  ear  with  news 
Of  her  own  virtues.     She'll  refuse 

Praise  sung  so  loudly. 
Of  that  same  goodness,  you  admire, 
The  best  part  is,  she  don't  aspire 
To  praise— nor  of  herself  desire 

To  think  too  proudly. 

IN    THE   ALBUM   OF   A    VERY 

YOUNG    LADY. 
Joy  to  unknown  Joseiiha  who,  I  hear. 
Of  all  good  gifts,  to  Music   most   is 

given  ; 
Science   divine,   which    through    the 

enraptured  e;v 
Enchants  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  nearer 

Heaven. 
Parental  smiles  approvingly  attend 
Her  )iliant  conduct  of  the  trembling 

keys. 
And   listening    strangers    their    glad 

suffrage  lend. 
Most  musical  is  Nature.     Birds— and 

bees 
At   (heir    sweet    labour— sing.     The 

moaning  wiiuls 
Kelicu'sc  a  /fun//  to  ntlrntive  minds. 
In    louder  loiu-s    "  Deep   unto   deep 

doth  call;  " 
And  there  is  music  in  the  waterfall. 
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IN  THE  ALBUxM  OF  A  FRENCH 
TEACHER. 

Implored  for  verse,  I  send  you  what 
I  can ; 

But  you  are  so  exact  a  Frenchwoman, 

As  I  am  told,  Jemima,  that  I  fear 

To  wound  with  English  your  Parisian 
ear. 

And  think  I  do  your  choice  collection 
wrong 

With  lines  not  written  in  the  French- 
man's tongue. 

Had  I  a  knowledge  equal  to  my  will. 

With  airy  Chansons  I  your  leaves 
would  fill ; 

With  Fabliaux  that  should  emulate 
the  vein 

Of  sprightly  Cresset,  or  of  La  Fon- 
taine ; 

Or  Scenes  Comiqiics,  that  should 
approach  the  air 

Of  your  own  favourite —renown'd 
Moliere. 

But  at  my  suit  the  Muse  of  France 
looks  sour, 

And  strikes  me  dumb !  Yet,  what  is 
in  my  power 

To  testify  respect  for  you,  I  pray. 

Take  in  plain  English  —our  rough 
Enfield  way. 


IN    TIIIC  ALBUM    OF   MISS 
DAUBENY. 
I. 
.SiiMic  poets  liy  poetic  law 
Have  beauties  praised  they  never  saw  ; 
y\ii<l  sung  of  Kittys  and  of  Nancys, 
Wliosi;  charms  but  lived  iu  their  own 

fancies. 
So  F,  to  keep  my  Muse  agoing, 
That  willingly  would  still  be  doing, 
.\  Canzonet  or  two  must  fry 
In  praise  oi— pretty  U.iubeny. 

n 
But  whether  she  indeed  be  comely, 
Or  only  very  good  and  iHiiucly, 
or  my  own  ryes  I  cannot  say; 
I  trust  to  ILnuiia  Isola, 
But  sure  I  think  her  voice  is  tuneful, 
As  sinoolhest  birds  that  sing  in  June 

full ; 
For  else  would  strangely  ilisagree 
Vhcjlowinji  name  of — (Jaubeny. 


I  hear  that  she  a  Book  hath  got — 
As  what  young  damsel  now  hath  not, 
In  which  they  scribble  favourite  fan- 
cies, 
Copied  from  poems  or  romances? 
And  prettiest  draughts,  of  her  design. 
About  the  curious  .Album  shine; 
,\nd  therefore  she  shall  have  for  me 
The  style  oi— tasteful  Daubeny. 

IV. 

Thus  far  I  have  taken  on  believing: 
I'lUt  well  I  know  without  deceiving, 
7'hat  in  her  heart  she  keeps  alive  still 
Old  school-day  likings,  which  survive 

still 
In    spite  of   absence— worldly  cold- 
ness— 
And  thereon  can  my  Muse  take  bold- 
ness 
To  crown  her  other  praises  three 
With  praise  oi— ^friendly  Daubeny. 


IN    MY    OWN    ALBUM. 

FuESii  clad  from  heaven  in  robes  of 

white, 
.'\  young  probationer  of  light. 
Thou  wert  my  soul,  an  Album  bright, 

A  spotless  leaf ;  but  thought,  and  care, 
And  friend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fair. 
Have    "written   strange  defeatures" 
there  ; 

And  Time  with  heaviest  Ii.ind  of  all. 
Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  w.ill. 
Hath  stamp'd  sad   dates  —  he  can't 
recall ; 

And  error  gilding  worst  designs — 
Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and 

shines  — 
Betrays  lils  path  by  crooked  lines  ; 

.\nd  vice  luth  left  his  ugly  blot  : 
And  good  rrsolvcs,  a  moment  hot, 
I'.iirly  began— but  finish'd  not ; 

And     fruitless,    late     remorse    doth 

trace  — 
Like  Hebrew  lore  a  hackw.ard  pace — 
1  ler  irrecoverable  race. 
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i  Disjointed  numbers  ;  sense  unknit ; 

■  Huge  reams  of  folly,  shreds  of  wit ; 

(  Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

I  My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 

I  Upon  this  ink-blurr'd  thing  to  look — 

\  Go,   shut  the  leaves,   and  clasp  the 
I  book. 


ANGEL    HELP. 

( TIu  New  Monthly  Magazine,  June, 
1827.)^ 
[Quoted  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  with- 
in little  more  than  two  years  after  their 
first  appearance,  that  is,  in  August,  1830, 
these  lines  were  introduced  thus:  "Charles! 
we  love  the  following  strain,"  the  critic 
adding  with  clTusion,  at  their  close,  "Oh! 
rare  Charles  Lamb ! "  An  explanatory 
note  appended  to  the  poem  by  the  lyrist 
himself  tells  the  reader  how  they  were 
"  Suggested  by  a  drawing  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Charles  Aders,  Esq.,  in  which  is 
represented  the  legend  of  a  poor  female 
samt  who,  having  spun  past  midnight,  to 
maintain  a  bedridden  mother,  has  fallen 
j  asleep  from  fatigue,  and  angels  arc  finish- 
ing her  work.  In  another  part  of  the 
chamber,"  he  adds,  "  .an  angel  is  tending 
a  lily,  the  emblem  of  purity."] 

This  rare  tablet  doth  include 

Poverty  with  .Sanctitude. 

P-ast  midnight  this  poor   Maid  hath 

spun. 
And  yet  the  work  is  not  half  done, 
Wliich    must  supply  from    earnings 

scant 
A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  w.ant. 
Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  ask, 
And  holy  hands  take  up  the  task  ; 
Unseen  the  rock  .mil  spindle  ply, 
And  do  her  earthly  drmlgcry. 
Sleep,  saintly  poor  one.  sleep,  sleep 

on ; 
And,  waking,  find  thy  laliours  done. 
1  "frchance  ."he  knows  it  by  her  dreams ; 
lltr    <  y<j    hath    uaughl    the    golden 
"l.-nv:, 

King, 

licrt!  are  flying ; 

■   may  presume, 

r;  111  the  room. 

'  hiir  they  run, 


ii\, 


The  flesh-clogg'd  spirit  disabusing, 
Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing, 
Prelibations,  foretastes  high. 
And  equal  thoughts  to  live  or  die. 
Gardener  bright  from  Eden's  bower. 
Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower ; 
To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 
Heaven's  sunshine,  Heaven's  dews. 
'Tis  a  tj'pe,  and  'tis  a  pledge, 
Of  a  crowning  privilege. 
Careful  as  that  lily  flower. 
This  Maid  must  keep  her  precious 

dower ; 
Live  a  sainted  Maid,  or  die 
Martyr  to  virginity. 

■Virtuous  poor  ones,  sleep,  sleep  on. 
And  waking  find  your  labours  done. 


THE   CHRISTENING. 
{Blackwood's  Magazine,  May,  1S29.) 

(These  verses  were  written  in  celebration 
of  the  christening  of  the  infant  son  of 
Ch.irles  and  Mary  Cisbiiine  May,  on  the 
2Sth  March,  1829,  at  Enfield,  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  standing,  on  the  occasion,  as 
sponsors.] 

Array'd— a  half-angelic  sight — 
In  vests  of  pure  Baptismal  white, 
The  Mother  to  the  Font  doth  bring 
The  little  helpless  nameless  thing. 
With  hushes  soft  .and  mild  caressing. 
At  once  to  get— a  name  and  blessing. 
Close   by   the   Babe  the   Priest  doth 

stand, 
The  Cleansing  Water  at  liis  hand, 
Which  must  assoil  the  soul  within 
I-'rom  every  .'.tain  of  Adam's  sin. 
The  Infant  eyes  the  mystic  scenes. 
Nor    knows    what    all    this    wonder 

means; 
And  now  lie  smile;,  as  if  Id  say 
"  I  am  a  Chrisli.m  m;ule  this  day  ;" 
Now  frigliteil  elings  to  Nurse's  hold. 
Shrinking  from  the  water  cold, 
Whii'.c  virtue;,  rightly  tmilcrstootl, 
Ar-',  as  Hellu'sda's  waters,  good. 
.Strange  words  -the  World,  the  Flesh, 

the;  JVvil  - 
Poor  lliiln',  what  ciii  il  know  of  V.\\\  ? 
But  wc  must  silriiily  adore 
Mysterious  truth;.,  iind  not  explore. 
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Jinough  for  him,  in  after-times, 
When    he    shall    read    these    artless 

rhymes. 
If,  looking  back  upon  this  day 
With  quiet  conscience,  he  can  say 
"  I  have  in  part  redecm'd  the  pledge 
Of  my  Baptismal  privilege  ; 
And  more  and  more  will  strive  to  flee 
All  which  my  Sponsors  kind  did  then 

renounce  for  me." 


ON   A.\    INFANT  DYING  AS 
SOON  AS  BORN. 

I  SAW  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk 
A  curious  frame  of  Nature's  work. 
A  floweret  crushed  in  the;  bud, 
A  nameless  piece  of  Babyhood, 
Was  in  a  cradle-coffm  lying  ; 
ICxtinct,  with  scarce  the  sense  of  dying ; 
So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning 

womb 
For  darker  closets  of  tlie  tomb  ! 
Slie  did  but  ope  an  eye,  and  put 
A  clear  beam  forth,  then  straight  up 

shut 
I''or  the  long  dark :  ne'er  more  to  sec 
Through  glasses  of  mortality. 
Riihlle  of  destmy,  wlio  can  sliow 
Wiiat  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 
What  thy  errand  liere  below  ? 
Shall  we  say,  tliat  Nature  blind 
(Jheckd  her  hand,  and  changed  her 

mind, 
Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 
A  fmish'd  pattern  without  fault? 
Could  she  Hag,  or  could  she  tire. 
Or  kick'd  she  the  I'romethean  fire 
(With  her  nine  moons'  long  workings 

■  sii;ken'<l) 
That    should    thy  little    limbs    have 

cjuickeu'd  ? 
l.imhs  so  firm,  they  sc(;m'(l  lo  assure 
Life  of  health,  and  flays  mature  : 
Woman's  self  in  niiniatiue  ! 
Limbs  so  fair,  they  might  supply 
(Themselves  now  liiit  cold  imagery) 
Tiie  sculptor  to  make  I'.eauty  liy. 
Or  did  the  stern-cycd  Fate  descry. 
That  babe,  or  mother,  one  must  die  ; 
So  in  mercy  left  the  slock, 
And  (-ut  the  l>r.\ncll ;  to  save  the  shock 
( )f  youngyearswidow'd ;  and  Die  pain, 
Wiicn  Single  Stale  comes  back  again 


To  the  lone  man  who,  'reft  of  wife, 
Thenceforward  drags  a  maimi-d  life  ? 
The  economy  of  Heaven  is  dark  ; 
And  wisest  clerks  have    missd    the 

mark, 
Why  Human  Buds,  like  this,  should 

fall. 
More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral. 
That   has   his  day;    while   shrivell'd 

crones 
.Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones  ; 
And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  sears 
In  sinners  of  an  hundred  years. 
Mothers  prattle,  mother's  kiss. 
Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss. 
Rites,  which  custom  does  impose, 
.Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes  ; 
Coral  redder  than  those  lips. 
Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse ; 
Music  framed  for  infants'  glee, 
W'histle  never  tuned  for  thee; 
Though  thou  wantst  not,  thou  shall 

have  them, 
Loving  hearts  were  they  which  g,T.vc 

them. 
Let  not  one  be  missing;   nurse, 
See  Ihem  laid  upon  the  hearse 
Of  infant  slain  by  doom  perverse. 
Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 
Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave  ; 
.•\nd  we,  churls,  to  thee  deny 
Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lie, 
A  more  harmless  varitv? 


TO   BERNARD   BARTON. 

[These  lines,  addressed  to  the  Quaker 
Poet,  were  transmitted  In  li'ni  "With  a. 
Coloured  I'rint,"  as  a  note  <•!'  ilie  author's 
intimates,  "  from  tlie  vcncral  le  ;ind  ancient 
Manufactory  of  Carrington  I'm^wIos.  Some 
III  my  re.aders,"  added  l.an.I',  in  iS;.i, 
"may  rccoRnize  it."  Few,  if  any  of  them, 
will  lie  likely  to  do  so  now.] 

WilKN  last  you  left  your  Woodbriilge 
pretty. 

To  stare  at  sights,  and  see  tlie  Cily, 

If  I  your  meaning  untlerstood, 

You  wisli'tl  a  i'icture,  cheap,  but 
good ; 

The  colouring?  decent;  clear,  not 
muddy ; 

To  suit  .1  I'oct's  quiet  study, 

WIktc  Books  and  Prints  for  delecta- 
tion 

Hang,  rather  than  vain  ostentation. 
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The    subject?    what    I    pleased,     if 

comely ; 
But  something  scriptural  and  homely : 
A  sober  Piece,  not  gay  or  wanton, 
For  winter  fire-sides  to  descant  on , 
The  theme  so  scrupulously  handled, 
A  Quaker  might  look  on  unscandal'd ; 
Such  as  might  satisfy  Ann  Knight, 
And  Classic  Mitford  just  not  fright. 
Just  such  a  one  I've  found  and  send  it ; 
If  liked,  I  give— if  not,  but  lend  it. 
The  moral  ?  nothing  can  be  sounder. 
The  fiible  ?  'tis  its  own  expounder — 
A  Mother  teaching  to  her  Chit 
Some  good  book,  and  explaining  it. 
He,  silly  urchin,  tiied  of  lesson. 
His  learning  lays  no  mighty  stress  on. 
Rut  seems  to  hear  not  what  he  hears  ; 
Thrusting  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 
Like  Obstinate,  "that  perverse  funny 

one. 
In  honest  parable  of  Banyan. 
His  working  Sister,  more  sedate. 
Listens  ;  but  in  a  kind  of  state. 
The  painter  meant  for  steadiness, 
I'ut  li:is  a  tinge  of  suUenness; 
And,  ;it  fust  sight,  she  seems  to  brook 
.■\s  ill  her  needle,  as  lie  his  book. 
This  is  the  l^icture.     I'or  the  Frame  — 
'Tis  not  ill-suited  to  the  same  ; 
Oak-carved,  not  gilt,  for  fear  of  falling; 
Old  fiishiond;  plain,  yetnotappalling; 
And  sober,  as  the  Owners  Calling. 


Tin:   YOUNG    ('.\TFCin.ST. 

[Lines  siiRgcsicd,  as  the  author's  foot- 
note intimates,  liy  "  ;i  picture  by  Henry 
M  ycr,  Ks'i."J 

Wllll.K  this  tawny  I'lhiop  praycth, 
I'ainler,  who  is  she  that  stayelii 
l!y,  witli  skin  of  whit<;st  lustre, 
Sunny  locks,  .1  shining  cIusIit, 
S  i;nt  like  swilling  to  direct  him 
'lo  (he  l'o\\er  lh.it  luusl  proint  him? 
\s  <ihe  of  the  Huavcn-born  Tlircc, 
Meek     Hope,    strong    Failh,    sweet 

Charily: 
Or  some  Cherub?  — 

They  you  mention 
Far  Iranicciifl  my  wn.-k  invention. 
'I's  :i  sinipli-  <  liri'.ii.ui  (  hild, 
Mitsioiiary  yuurg  and  mild, 


From  her  stock  of  Scriptural  know- 
ledge, 
Bible-taught  without  a  college. 
Which  by  reading  she  could  gather. 
Teaches  him  to  say  Oi'R  F.vthek 
To  the  common  Parent,  who 
Colour  not  respects,  nor  hue. 
White  and  black  in  him  have  part. 
Who  looks  not  to  the  skin,  but  heart. 


SHE   IS  GOING. 

F(iR  their  elder  sister's  hair 
Martha  does  a  wreath  prepare 
Of  bridal  rose,  ornate  and  gay  : 
To-morrow  is  the  wedding  day : 
She  is  going. 

Mary,  youngest  of  the  three. 
Laughing  idler,  full  of  glee, 
.-\rm  in  arm  does  fondly  chain  her, 
Thinking,  poor  trifler,  to  detain  lier- 
But  she's  going. 

Vex  not,  maidens,  nor  regret 
Thus  to  part  with  M.argaret. 
Charms  like  yours  can  never  stay 
Long  within  doors  ;  and  one  day 
You'll  be  going. 


TO   A   YOUNG    FRIFND. 

ON     IIKU    T\V|-.NTY-FIKbT    lUKTIlIlAY. 

(The  youiK  fiitiul  tins  Icmlirly  nd- 
(Iroscd  was  Kinina  Isol.i  (artcivvanls  Mrs. 
Kd^v.^^l  Mnxon),  one  of  C'liarles  Lamb's 
especial  chilcl-favouritcs. ) 

CudWN  mca  cheerful  goblel,  while  I 

pr.iy 
\  blessing  on  thy  years,  young  Isola  ; 
Young,  but   no  more  a  child.     How 

swift  have  llown 
To  nie    thy  girlish    times,  a  woman 

grown 
lienealh  my  heedless  eyes  I    In  vain  I 

r.ick 
.My  f.mcy  lo  believe  ihe  almanack, 
Tlial  spejiks  tine  iwcniy-onc.    Thou 

should'sl  have  still 
kcmaiii'd  a  child,  and  at  Ihy  sovereign 

will 
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Gambol'd  about  our  house,  as  in  times 

past. 
Ungrateful  Emma,  to  grow  up  so  fast, 
Hastening  to  leave  thy  friends! — for 

which  intent, 
Fond  Runagate,  be  this  thy  punish- 
ment. 
After  some  thirty  years,  spent  in  such 

bliss 
As  this  earth  can  afford,   where   still 

we  miss 
Something  of  joy  entire,  inay'st  thou 

grow  old 
As  we  whom  thou   hast  left !     That 

wish  was  cold. 

0  far  more  aged    and  wrinkled,   till 

folks  say, 
Looking  ujjon  thee  reverend  in  decay, 
"This  dame  for  length  of  days,  and 

virtues  rare, 
With  her    respected    grandsire  may 

compare." — 
Grandchild  of  that  respected  Isola, 
Thou  shoukl'st  have  had  about  thee 

on  this  day 
Kind  looks  of  parents,  to  congratulate 
riieir  pride  grown   up    to   woman's 

grave  estate. 
Hut  they  Iiave  died,  and  left  thee,  to 

advance 
Thy  fortunes  how   thou  may'st,   and 

owe  to  chance 
Tiie  friends  whicli   Nature   grudged. 

And  thou  wilt  find, 
Or  m.ikesucli,  I'^mnia,  if  I  am  not  blind 
To  tlu-e  and  tliy  dcservings.     That  List 

strain 

1  lad  too  much  sorrow  in  it.     Fill  again 
Another  clieerful  goblet,  while  I  say 

"  llialth,  and  twice  health,  to  our  lost 
Isola." 


TO  Till-:  SAME. 

I''XTI;i;nai,  gifts  of  fortune  or  of  f.icc, 
Maiden,  in  truth,  thou  liast  not  nnich 

to  show ; 
Much  f.iircr  damsels  have  I  known, 

.ind  kn(jw. 
And  riclier   may  be   found   in    every 

place. 
In  thy  ;/////(/  seek  tliy  be.iuty  and  thy 

we.iltli. 
Sincereness  lodgetii   tliere,   the  soul's 

best  liealtii. 


O  guard  that  treasure  above  gold  or 

pearl, 
Lcdd  up  secure  from  moths  and  v.'orldiy 

stealth — 
And  take  my  benison,  plain-hearted 

girl. 


TO  JAMES  SHERIDAN 
KNOWLES, 

ON   ins   TK.\GEDY   OF  VIRGINIUS. 

{London  Magazine,  September,  1820.) 

[As  originally  published  in  the  London 
Magazine,  those  complimentary  verses  had 
pretixed  to  them  the  udd  misprint  of  R.  S. 
Knowles,  which,  still  more  strangely,  was 
repeated  ten  years  afterwards,  when  they 
were  reissued  towards  the  end  of  the  little 
volume  containing  the  Album  Verses.] 

TwF.LVE    years  ago    I    knew  thee, 

Knowles,  and  then 
Esteemed  you  a  perfect  specimen 
Of    those    fine    spirits    warm-soul'd 

Ireland  sends, 
To  teach   us  colder  English  how  a 

friend's 
Quick  pulse  should  beat.    I  knew  you 

brave,  and  plain. 
Strong-sensed,    rougli-wittcd,    above 

f(*ar  or  gain ; 
But  nothing  further  liad  the  gift  to 

espy. 
Sudden  you  rc-appear.     With  won- 
der I 
Hear  my  old    friend    (turn'd    Shak- 

spearc)  read  a  scene 
Only  to  hii  inferior  in  the  clean 
Passes  of  pathos :  witli  sucii  fence- 
like  art — 
Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  'tis  in  our 

heart. 
.Mmost    without    the    aid    language 

alVords, 
Your   piece    seems   wrought.      Tiiat 

hiilVmg  niediuni,  %i'ords, 
(Whiiii  in  the  modern    Tamburl.iines 

i.\\\\W  sw.iy 
Our  .sh, lined  souls  from  tlieir  bi;\s)  in 

your  i)lay 
We  scarce  atteml  to.    I  lastier  passion 

dr.iws 
Our  tears  on  credit :  anil  we  fuul  the 

cause 
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Some  two  hours  after,  spelling  o'er 

again 
Those  strange   few  words    at    ease, 

that  wrought  liie  pain. 
Proceed,  old  friend ;  and,  as  the  year 

returns, 
Still  snatch  some  new  old  story  from 

the  urns 
Of  long-dead  virtue.     We,  that  knew 

before 
Your  worth,  may  admire,  we  cannot 

love  you  more. 


TO   THE    EDITOR   OF  THE 
'■  EVERY-D.-\Y   BOOK." 

{London  Mngtiziiic,  May,  1S25.) 

I   LIKE  you,  and  your  book,  ingeni- 
ous Hone  ! 
In  whose  capacious  all-embracing 
leaves 
The  very  marrow  of  tradition's  shown ; 
And   all   that   history— much    that 
fiction — weaves. 

Ry  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is 
graced. 
■Vast  stores  of  modern  anecdote  we 
find. 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  inter- 
laced— 
The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader's 
mind. 

Rome's   life-fraught    legends  you   so 
truly  paint  — 
Yet    kindly.-- that   the   half-turn 'd 
Catholic 
Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own 
s.iint, 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  heretic. 

Rags,  n.'lics,  witches,  gliosis,  fiends, 
<r()wd  your  p.'ige ; 
Our  father  s   muiiiineries  wc  wcll- 
liUascd  liehoUl, 
And,   i>roii(lly  conscious   of  a   purer 

Forgive  some  foppcric:;  in  the  times 
of  old. 
Verse-honouring   riiuebus,   Father  of 
bright  t>iiys, 


Must   needs  bestow  on   you    both 
good  and  many. 
Who,  building  trophies  of  his  Chil- 
dren's praise, 
Run  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not 
missing  any. 

Dan  Phoebus  loves  your  book — trust 
me,  friend  Hone— 
The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say  : 
For  while  such  art,  wit,  reading,  there 
are  shown. 
He  swears,  'tis  not  a  work  of  rjcry 
day. 


TO  CAROLINE   MARIA 
APPLEBEE. 

AN    ACROSTIC. 

Caroline  glides  smooth  in  verse, 
And  is  easy  to  rehearse; 
Runs  just  like  some  crystal  river 
O'er  its  pebbly  bed  for  ever. 
Lines  as  harsh  and  quaint  as  mine 
In  their  close  at  least  will  shine. 
Nor  from  sweetness  can  decline. 
Ending  but  with  Caroline. 

A/aria  asks  a  statelier  pace — 

"  Ai'e  A/aria,  full  of  grace  !  " 

Romish  rites  before  me  rise. 

Image-worship,  sacrifice. 

And  well-meant  but  mistaken  pieties. 

Apt^k  with  Bcc  doth  rougher  run. 
Paradise  was  lost  by  one ; 
Peace  of  mind  would  we  regain, 
Let  us,  like  the  other,  strain 
h'.very  harmless  faculty, 
I!ec-like  at  work  in  our  degree, 
liver  .some  sweet  tiusk  designing, 
E.xtracting  still,  and  still  refining. 


TO  CECILIA  CATHERINE 
LAWTON. 

AN   ACUOSTIC. 

CitoRAI- .scn'icc,  solemn  chantin;:, 
l'"clioing  round  cathedrals  holy 
Can  aught  else  on  earth  he  wanting 
In  heaven's  bliss  to  i>lunge  us  wholly  ? 
Let  us  great  Cuilia  honour 
In  the  ijrai.se  we  giv<'  unto  them, 
And  the  merit  be  upon  her. 
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Cold  thclicart  that  would  undo  them, 
And  the  solemn  orcfrin  banish 
That  this  sainted  Alaid  invented. 
Holy  thoughts  too  quickly  vanish. 
Ere  the  expression  can  be  vented. 
Raise  the  song  to  Catherine, 
In  her  torments  most  divine  ! 
Ne'er  by  Christians  be  forgot — 
Envied  be— this  Martyr's  lot. 

/. aw/on,  who  these  ?iames  combincst, 
Aim  to  emulate  their  praises  ; 
Women  were  they,  yet  divincst 
Truths  they  taught  ;  and  story  raises 
O'er  their  mouldering  bones  a  Tomb, 
Not  to  die  till  Day  of  Doom, 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  DESIRED 
ME  TO  WRITE  HER  EPI- 
TAPH. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

Ckacf,  Joanna  here  doth  lie: 
Reader,  wonder  not  that  I 
Ante-date  her  hour  of  rest. 
Can  I  thwart  her  wish  cxprest, 
Even  unseemly  though  the  laugh 

Jesting  with  an  Epitaph  ? 
On  her  bones  the  turf  lie  lightly, 
And  her  rise  again  be  brightly  ! 
No  dark  stain  be  found  upon  her — 
No,  there  will  not,  on  mine  honour — 
Answer  that  at  least  I  can. 


Would  that  I,  thrice  happy  man. 
In  as  spotless  garb  might  rise, 
Light  as  she  will  climb  the  skies. 
Leaving  the  dull  earth  behind, 
In  a  car  more  swift  than  wind. 
All  her  errors,  all  her  failings, 
(Many  they  were  not)  and  ailings. 
Sleep  secure  from  Envy's  railings. 


TO  HER  YOUNGEST 
DAUGHTER. 

AN'OTIIER   ACROSTIC. 

Least  Daughter,  but  not  least  be- 
loved, of  Grace! 

0  frown  not  on  a  stranger,  who  from 

place 
Unknown  and  distant  these  few  lines 
hath  penn'd. 

1  but    report  what   thy  instructress 

Friend 
So  oft  hath  told  us  of   thy  gentle 

heart. 
A  pupil  most  affectionate  thou  art, 

Careful  to  learn  what  elder  years  im- 
part. 

Louisa— Clare—hy  which  name  shall 
I  call  thee  ?   • 

A  prettier  pair  of  names  sure  ne'er 
was  found. 

Resembling  thy  own  sweetness  in 
sweet  sound. 

Ever  calm  peace  and  innocence  befall 
thee! 
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^ranshitioits  torn  tl;t  ^atiit  of 
Dinccnt  |lauim. 


[The  English  Latin  poet,  Vincent  Bourne,  who  flourished  between  1700  and  1747,  pub- 
lished in  1734,  the  "  Poemata,"  which  secured  him  his  reputation.  One-and-twenty  of 
Bourne's  poems,  it  may  be  remembered,  Cowper  had  already  honoured  by  translating.] 
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I. 

ON   A   SEPULCHRAL   STATUE    OF    AN 
LNFANT  SLEEPING. 

Beautiful  Infant,  who  dost  keep 
Thy  posture    here,    and    slccp'st    a 

marble  sleep, 
May  the  repose  unbroken  be, 
Which  the  fine  Artist's  hand  hath  lent 

to  thee. 
While  thou  enjoy'st  along  with  it 
That  which  no  art,    or  craft,  could 

ever  hit. 
Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense. 
The  heaven-infused  sleep    of  Inno- 
cence ! 

II. 
THE   KIVAL   rir.LLS. 

A   TUNEFUL    challenge    rings    from 

citlier  side 
Of  'i  liames'  fair  banks.     Tliy  twice 

six  Hells,  Saint  I'.ride, 
Pea!  swift  and  shrill ;  to  which  more 

slow  reply 
The  deep-toned  ciglit  of  Mary  Ovcry. 
Such    harmony  from  the  contention 

(lows, 
Th.it   the  divided  ear  no  preference 

knows ; 
Dctwixt  them  both  disparting  Music's 

Stale, 
While  oni!  exceeds  in  lunnber.  one  in 

wciglit. 


III. 

EPITAPH   ON   A   DOG. 

Poor  Irus'  faithful  wolf-dog  here  I  lie, 
That    wont    to    tend    my    old  blind 

master's  steps, 
His  guide  and  guard  ;  nor,  while  my 

service  lasted, 
Had  lie  occasion  for  that  staff,  with 

which  [fear 

He  now  goes  picking  out  his  path  in 
Over  the  liighways  and  crossings,  but 

would  plant 
Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my   friendly 

string, 
A  firm  foot  forward  still,  till  ho  had 

reach'd 
His  poor  seat  on  some  stone,  nigh 

where  the  tide 
Of  passers-by  in  thickest  confluence 

llow'd  : 
To  wlioni  with  loud  and  passionate 

laments 
l-'rom  morn  to  eve  his  dark  estate  lie 

wail'd. 
Nor  wail'd  to  all  in  vain :  some  here 

and  there, 
Tiic   well-disjioscd   and    good,   their 

pennies  gave. 
I   meantime  at  his    feet  obsequious 

slept ; 
Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and 

ear 
Prick'd  up  at  his  least  motion,  to  re- 
ceive 
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At  his  kind  hand  my  customary 
crumbs, 

And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of 
scraps ; 

Or  when  night  warn'd  us  homeward, 
tired  and  spent 

Witli  our  long  day,  and  tedious  beg- 
gary. 

These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way 
of  hfe, 

Till  age  and  slow  disease  me  overtook, 

And  sever'd  from  my  sightless  masters 
side. 

But  lest  the  grace  of  so  good  deeds 
should  die, 

Through  tract  of  years  in  mute  ob- 
livion lost. 

This  slender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Irus 
rear'd. 

Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging 
hand. 

And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to 
attest. 

In  long  and  lasting  union  to  attest. 

The  virtues  of  the  Beggar  and  his 
Dog. 


IV. 

THE  BALLAD  SINGERS. 

[Tlic  allusion  in  the  first  line  of  this 
poem  is  to  "Seven  Dials,"  the  cdlumh 
formerly  standing;  in  the  centre  of  wliich 
has  long  been  removed.] 

Where  seven  fair  Streets  to  one  tall 

Column  draw, 
Two  Nymphs  have  ta'cn  their  stand, 

in  hats  of  straw  ; 
Their  jellowcr   necks  huge  beads  cf 

amber  grace. 
And  by  their   trade    they're    of    the 

Sirens'  race  : 
With  cloak  loo'^c-pinn'd  on  cacli,  that 

has  been  red, 
But  long  witii  dust  and  dirt  discoloured 
Belies  its  hue  ;  in  nnid  bcliind,  before, 
From   heel   to    nnddle  leg  becrusted 

o'er. 
One  a  small  infant  at  the  breast  docs 

bear ; 
And  one  in  licr  right  hand  her  tuneful 

ware, 


Which  she  would  vend.    Their  station 

scarce  is  taken, 
When  youths  and  maids  flock  round. 

His  stall  forsaken, 
Forth     comes    a    tion    of    Crispin, 

leathern-cnpt. 
Prepared  to  buy  a  ballad,  if  one  apt 
To  move  his  fancy  offers.     Crispin's 

sons 
Have,  from  uncounted  time,  with  ale 

and  buns 
Cherish'd    the    gift   of    Song,   which 

sorrow  quells  ; 
And,    workirjg    single    in   their  low- 
roof  d  cells, 
Oft  cheat  the  tedium  of  a  winter's  night 
W'ith  anthems  warbled  in  the  Muses' 

spight. 
Who  now  hath  caught  the  alarm  ?  the 

Servant  Maid 
Hath  heard  a  buzz  at  distance  ;  and, 

afraid 
To    miss  a  note,   with    elbows  red 

comes  out. 
Leaving  his  forge  to  cool,  Pyracmon 

stout 
Thrusts  in  his  unwash'd  visage.    lie 

stands  by. 
Who  the    hard   trade    of    Porterage 

does  ply. 
With     stooping     shoulders.      What 

cares  he?  he  sees 
The  assembled   ring,    nor   heeds   his 

tottering  knees. 
But  pricks  iiis  ears  up  with  the  hopes 

of  song. 
So,  while  the  Bard  of  Khodope  his 

wrong 
Bewaild  "to  Proserpine  on   Thracian 

strings, 
Tlic  tasks  of  gloomy  Orcus  lost  their 

stings, 
.■\ik1  stone-vex'd  Sysiphus  forgets  his 

load. 
Hither  and  thither  from  the  sevenfold 

road 
Some  cart  or  waggon  crosses,  which 

divides 
The  clase-wedged  audiunce  ;  but,  as 

when  the  tides 
To    ]il()ugliing   ships   give   way,    the 

sliiji  being  past, 
'i'hey  re-iuute,  so  tiiese  unite  as  fast. 
The  oilier  Songstress   hiilieito   liatli 

spent 
Her  elocution  in  the  argument 
I)  • 
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Of  their  great  Song  in  j>rose  ;  to  wit, 

"  Good  morrow   to   my  masters,      is 

the  woes 

your  cry ; 

Which  Maiden  true  to  faithless  Sailor 

And  to  our  David,  "  twice  as  good," 

owes — 

say  I. 

Ah!    "  Wandering  He!"  — which 

Not  Peter's  monitor,  shrill  chanticleer. 

now  in  loftier  z'crsc 

Crows  the  approach  of  dawn  in  notes 

Pathetic  they  alternately  rehearse. 

more  clear. 

All    gaping    wait    the'  event.     This 

Or   tells   the    hours  more  faithfully. 

Critic  opes 

While  night 

His  right  ear  to  the  strain.   The  other 

Fills  half  the  world  with  shadows  of 

hopes 

afTright, 

To  catch  it  better  with  his  left.    Long 

You   with    your  lantern,    partner  of 

trade 

your  round. 

It  were  to  tell,  how  the  deluded  Maid 

Traverse    the    paths    of   Margaret's 

A  victim  fell.    And  now  right  greedily 

hallcw'd  bound. 

All  liands    are   stretching    forth   the 

The  tales  of  ghosts  which  old  wives' 

songs  to  buy, 

ears  drink  up, 

That  are  so  tragical ;  which  she,  an.d 

The    drunkard    reeling    home    from 

she, 

tavern  cup, 

Deals  out,  and  sings  the  v.'hilc,   nor 

Nor  prowling  robber,  your  firm  soul 

can  there  be 

appal ; 

A  bre.ast  so  obdurate  licrc,  that  will 

Arm'd    with    thy  faithful  staff  thou 

hold  b.^ck 

slight'st  them  all. 

His  contribution  from  the  gentle  rack 

Rut  if  the  market  gardener  cliance  to 

Of   Music's    pleasing   torture.     Irus' 

pass. 

self 

Bringing  to  town   his  fruit,  or  early 

The  staff-propt  Beggar,  his  thin-gotten 

grass. 

pelf 

The  gentle  salesman    you  with  can- 

liringo  out  from  pouch,  where  squalid 

clour  greet. 

fartliings  rest. 

And  with  reiterated  "good-mornings  " 

And  boldly  claims  his  ballad  with  the 

meet. 

best. 

Announcing  your  approach  by  formal 

An  old  Dame  only  lingers.     To  her 

bell,                                          [tell; 

purse 

Of  nightly  weather  you  the  changes 

The   penny  sticks.     At   length,   with 

Whether   the  Moon"  shines,   or  lier 

harmless  curse, 

head  doth  steep 

"Give  me,"  she  cries.     "  I'll  paste  it 

In    rain-portending    clouds.      When 

on  my  wall. 

mortals  sleep 

While  the  wall  lasts,  to  show  what  ills 

In  downy  rest,  you  brave  the  snows 

befall 

and  sleet 

Fond     hearts,    seduced    from     Inno- 

Of  winter  ;  and  in  alley,  or  in  street. 

ccncy's  way  ; 

Relieve  your  midnight  progress  with 

How    Maidens    fall,    and    Mariners 

a  verse. 

betray." 

What     though     fastidious     Phoebus 

frown  averse                         [Xiglit 
On    your    didactic    strain— indulgent 

'* 

W  ith  caution  iiath  scald  up  both  cars 

V. 

of  .Spite, 

And  critics  sleep  while  you  in  staves 

TO     DAVID    COOK,     WATCHMAN     OF 

do  sound 

TiiK  I'.Mdsn  or  i,r.  makgaulis. 

'1  lie  praise  of  long-dead  Saints,  whose 

WKSTMINSTLR. 

Days  abound 

\ 

In  wintry  months  ;  but  Crispin  chief 

FoK    nuKli    i;iio(l  naturcd    verse  rc- 

proclaim  : 

tcivc'l  from  line. 

Who    .stirs    not    nt     that    Prince   of 

A  loving  verse  take  in  return  from  nie. 

Cobblers'  tiame  ? 
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Profuse    in    loyalty    some     couplets 

shine, 
And  wish  long  days  to  all  the  Bruns- 
wick line  ! 
To  youths    and  virgins   they  chaste 

lesson  read  ; 
Teach  wives  and  husbands  how  their 

lives  to  lead ; 
Maids    to    be    cleanly,   footmen    free 

from  vice  ; 
How    death   at    last   all   ranks  doth 

equalize ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  pray  good  years 

befall. 
With  store  of  wealth,  your  "worthy 

masters  all." 
For  this  and  other  tokens  of  good-will. 
On  Roxing-day  may  store  of  shillings 

fill 
Your    Christmas    purse ;    no  house- 
holder give  less, 
Wlicn  at  each  door  your   blameless 

suit  you  press  : 
And  what  you  wish  to  us  (it  is  but 

reason) 
Receive  in  turn — the  compliments  o' 

th'  season  1 


VI. 

ON   A   DEAF   AND   DUMH   ARTIST. 

{Bcnjatniii  Ferrers,  who  died 
A.D.  1732.) 

And  hath  thy  blameless  life  become 
A  prey  to  the  devouring  tomb? 
A  more  mute  silence  liast  thou  known, 
A  deafness  deeper  than  thine  own. 
While  Time  was  ?   and   no   friendly 

Mu.se, 
Tliat  mark'd  thy  life,  and  knows  tliy 

dues, 
Repair    with     rjnickcning    verse    the 

brt'ach. 
And  write  thee  into  light  and  speecli  ? 
The  I'ower,  that  made  the  Tongue, 

restrain' d 
Tiiy    lips    from    lie.;,    and    speeches 

fcign'd ; 
Who    made    the    Ilearin;:,     without 

wrong 
Did  rescue  tlilne  from  Sinn's  song, 
lie  let  llni^  srr  llic  ways  of  nu'll, 
Which  tliouwitii  pencil,  notwitli  pen, 


Careful  Beholder,  down  didst  note, 
And  all  their  motley  actions  quote. 
Thyself  unstain'd    the  while.     From 

look 
Or  gesture  reading,  more  than  book. 
In  letter'd  pride  thou  took'st  no  part, 
Contented  with  the  Silent  Art, 
Thyself  as  silent.     Might  I  be 
As  speechless,  deaf,  and  good,  as  He  ! 


VII. 


NEWTON  S   I'Rt.N'CIPIA. 

Great  Newton's  self,  to  whom  the 

world's  in  debt. 
Owed    to    school  mistress   sage  his 

Alphabet ; 
But  quickly  wiser   than  his   teacher 

grown. 
Discover' d  properties  to  her  unknown ; 
Of  Apliis  B,  or  minus,  leam'd  the  use. 
Known  quantities  from  unknown  to 

educe ; 
And   made — no    doubt    to  that   old 

dame's  surprise — 
The  Christ-cross-row  his  ladder  to  the 

skies. 
Yet,  wliatsoe'er  geometricians  say. 
Her  lessons  were  his  true  Pkincipia  1 


VIII. 


THE   HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal   snail,    with   forecast  of 

repose. 
Carries  his  house  with  him,  where'er 

he  goes ; 
Peeps    out — and    if    then;    comes  a 

shower  of  rain, 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  liiin,  a  horn — 'tis 

well- 
He  curls  up  in  this  sanctuary  shell. 
He's    his     own    landlord,    his    own 

tenant ;  stay 
Long    as     he   will,    he   drcnds    no 

(Juarter-day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges;  both 

invites. 
And  leasts,  himself;  sleeps  witli  him- 
self o"  nights. 
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He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to 

procure 
Chattels  ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture, 
And  his  sole  riches.     Wheresoeer  he 

roam — 
Knock  when  you  will— he's  sure  to  be 

at  home. 


IX. 

THE   FEMALE  ORATORS. 

[The  two  words  italicised  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  line  had  in  the  original  edition 
as  an  elucidatory  foot-note  "  Billingis"  in 
the  Latin.] 

Nigh  London's  famous  bridge,  a  Gate 

more  famed 
Stands,    or    once    stood,     from    old 

Belinus  named, 
So    judged    antiquity;     and    therein 

Viongs 
A  name,  allusive  strictly  to  two  tanc^itcs. 
Her    school    hard    by    the   Goddess 

Rhetoric  opes, 
And  gratis  deals  to  oyster-wives  her 

tropes. 
With    Nereid    green,    green    Nereid 

disputes. 
Replies,    rejoins,    confutes,    and    still 

confutes. 
One  her  coarse  sense  by  metaphors 

expounds, 
And  one  in  litt-ralities  al)ounds; 
In  mood  and  figure  these  keep  up  the 

din : 
Words  multiply,  and  every  word  tells 

in. 
Ilcr    hundred   throats  here    bawling 

Slander  strains; 
And   uncloihed  Venus  to  her  tongue 

pives  reins 
In    terms,   which   Detnoslhenic  force 

outgo. 
And    baldest    jests    of    foul-moutli'd 

Caccu). 
Right  in  the  midst  great  Ate  keeps 

her  sl.iiid, 
And  from  her  sovereign  station  taints 

the  land. 
Hence   Pulpits    rail  ;   grave    Senates 

li-arn  to  jar ; 
QiKirks  s(()l(l;    and   liillingsgatc   in- 
fects the  Mar. 


PINDARIC    ODE    TO    THE 
TREAD-MILL. 


Inspire  my  spirit.  Spirit  of  De  Foe, 

That  sang  the  Pillory, 

In  loftier  strains  to  show 

A  more  sublime  Machine 

Than  that,  where  thou  wert  seen, 

With  neck  out-stretch  d  and  shoulders 

ill  awry. 
Courting   coarse    plaudits    from    vile 

crowds  below^ 
A  most  unseemly  show  I 


In  such  a  place 

Who  could  expose  thy  face, 

Historiograjjlier  of  deathless  Crusoe  ! 

That  panu'st  the  strife 

And  all  the  naked  ills  of  savage  life, 

Far  above  Rousseau? 

Rather  myself  had  stood 

In  that  ignoble  wood. 

Dare  to  the  mob,  on  liolyday  or  high- 
day. 

If  nought  else  could  ator.e 

For  waggish  libel, 

1  swear  on  bible, 

I  would  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake 
alone, 

Man  I-'riday  ! 

in. 

Our  ancestors'  witc  sour  days, 

Cireat  Masurof  l-Jomiiicc  ! 

A    milder    doom    had   fallen    to   thy 
ciiance 

In  our  ilays: 

'Ihy  sole  assignmeit 

Some  solitary  loiiluiemcnt, 

(Not  wort!)  thy  care  a  carrot,) 

Wiiere  in  world-hidden  cell 

Thou    tliy   own   Crusoe   might    have 
acted  well. 

Only  without  the  iiarmt ;  , 

P,y  sure  ix|)frienic'  langlit  lo  know, 

Wlieilier  tlie<|ualn)s  thou  makes!  Iiiin 
feel  were  truly  such  or  no. 

Hut  stay  I  methinks  in  statelier  mea- 
sure— 
A  more  com]ianionablc  pleasure — 


Pindaric  Ode  to  the  Treadmill. 
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I  see  thy  steps  the  mighty  Tread  Mill 

trace, 
(The  subject  of  my  song, 
Delay'd  however  long,) 
I    And  some  of  thine  own  race. 
To  keep  thee  company,  thou  bring'st 

with  thee  along. 
There  with  thee  go, 
Link'd  in  like  sentence. 
With  regulated  pace  and  footing  slow, 
Each  old  acquaintance. 
Rogue  —  harlot  —  thief — that    live  to 

future  ages  ; 
Through  many  a  lahour'd  Ionic, 
Kankly  embalm'd  in  thy  too  natural 

pages. 
Faith,  friend  Defoe,  thou  art  quite  at 

home  ! 
Not  one  of  thy  great  offspring  thou 

dost  lack, 
From   pirate   Singleton    to    pilfering 

Jack, 
Here  I*  landrian  Moll  her  brazen  incest 

brags ; 
Vice-stript  Koxana,  penitent  in  rags. 
There  points  to  Amy,  treading  equal 

chimes. 
The  faithful  handmaid  to  her  faithless 

crimes. 

v. 
Incompetent  my  song  to  raise 
To  its  just  height  thy  praise, 
(ireat  .Mill  ! 

Tliat  by  thy  motion  proper 
(Xo  tii.inks  to  wind,  or  sail,  or  work- 
ing rill) 
Grinding    that    stubborn    corn,    the 

iiuman  will, 
Turn'st  out  men's  consciences, 
That  were  begrimed  before,  as  clean 

and  sweet 
.As  (lour  from  purest  wheat. 
Into  thy  iiopper. 

All  reformation  short  of  thee  but  non- 
sense is. 
Or  iiuman,  or  divine. 


Compared  with  llieo. 

What  are  the  labours  of  that  Jumping 

Sect, 
Wiiicli  feeble  laws  connive  at  rather 

than  respect  ? 
Thou  dost  not  bump. 
Or  jump. 


But  walk  men   into  virtue;    betwixt 

crime 
And  slow  repentance  giving  breathing 

time, 
And  leisure  to  be  good ; 
Instructing  with  discretion  demi-reps 
How  to  direct  their  steps. 


Thou  best  Philosopher  made  out  of 
wood  ! 

Not  that  which  framed  the  tub, 

Where  sate  the  Cynic  cub. 

With  nothing  in  his  bosom  sympa- 
thetic ; 

Ikit  from  those  groves  derived,  I  deem. 

Where  Plato  nursed  his  dream 

Of  immortality; 

Seeing  that  clearly 

Thy  system  all  is  merely 

Peripatetic. 

Thou  to  thy  pupils  dost  such  lessons 
give 

Of  how  to  live 

With  temperance,  sobriety,  morality, 

(.A.  new  art,) 

That  from  thy  school,  by  force  of 
virtuous  deeds, 

Each  Tyro  now  proceeds 

A  "Walking  Stewart  !  ' 


GOING   OR   GONE. 

I. 

Fine  merry  franions, 
W'anton  cotnpanions. 
My  days  are  even  banyans 

With  thinking  upon  yc  ; 
How  death  that  last  stinger, 
Finis-writer,  ond-i>ringer, 
H;is  laid  his  chill  finger, 

Or  is  laying  on  yc. 


There's  rich  Kitty  Whcatlcy, 
With  footing  it  featly 
'I'hat  look  me  completely, 

Slie  slei'ps  in  the  Kirk  House  ; 
.And  poor  Polly  IVrkin, 
Whose  (lad  was  still  firking 
'I'he  jolly  ale  firkin. 

She's  gone  to  the  Work-house : 
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Fine  gardener,  Ben  Carter 
(In  ten  counties  no  smarter) 
Has  ta'en  his  departure 

For  Proserpine's  orchards; 
And  Lily,  postilion, 
With  cheeks  of  vermilion, 
Is  one  of  a  million 

That  fill  up  the  church-yards 


And,  lusty  as  Dido 
Fat  Clemitson's  widow 
Flits  now  a  small  shadow 

By  Stygian  hid  ford  ; 
And  good  master  Clapton 
Has  thirty  years  nap't  on. 
The  ground  he  last  hap't  on, 

Intomb'd  by  fair  Widford  ; 


And  gallant  Tom  Dockwra, 
Of  Nature's  finest  crockery, 
Now  but  thin  air  and  mockery, 

Lurks  by  Avernus, 
Whose  honest  grasp  of  hand 
Still,  while  his  life  did  stand, 
At  friends  or  foe's  command. 

Almost  did  burn  us. 


Roger  de  Covcrlcy 

Not  more  good  man  than  he 

Yet  lias  he  c<|ually 

I'ush'd  for  Cocytus, 
With  drivelling  Worral, 
And  wicked  old  Dorrcll, 
'(iainst  whom  I've  a  quarrel, 

Whose  end  migiit  affriglit  us ! 


Kindly  Jiearts  have  I  known  ; 
Kindly  hearts,  they  arc  flown; 
lien-  and  liierc  if  l)iit  one 

Linger  yet  uneffacud. 
Imbecile  loitering  elves, 
Soon  to  1)1-  wrcck'd  on  shelves, 
Tiur.i-  '.tMue  are  half  themselves, 

Willi  .ige  and  care  crazed. 


I'.ui  tills  day  Fanny  f  Iiillon 
Hi-r  lu'.t  ijrcss  1m  .  put  on  ; 
Her  Imi-  ictvsons  furgotlen, 

She  died,  us  the  dunce  died  : 


And  prim  Betsy  Chambers, 
Decay'd  in  her  members. 
No  longer  remembers 

Things  as  she  once  did ; 


And  prudent  Miss  Wither 
Not  in  jest  now  doth  wither 
And  soon  must  go — whither 

Nor  I  well,  nor  you  know; 
And  flaunting  Miss  Waller, 
That  soon  must  befall  her. 
Whence  none  can  recall  her. 

Though  proud  once  as  Juno  ! 


ON    R.    B.    HAYDON'S 
"JERUSALEM." 

^In  the  "Poetical  Recreations  of  the 
Champion  and  his  Literary  Correspon- 
dents," published  in  London,  in  1822,  there 
appeared  on  opposite  pages  18S  and  1S9, 
the  following  dozen  lines,  here  in  Latin, 
here  in  Englisli :  the  former  facetiously 
signed  in  one  word  Carlagnulus  ;  the  latter 
simply  subscribed  with  the  writer's  initials, 
C.  L.  The  title  prefixed  to  this  tribute  in 
the  original  is  subjoined.] 

IN     TABULAM     EXIMII     ]'ICTUK1S     H. 

}IAYL)ONI,    IN   QUA   SOLYM.KI,    AD- 

VIINIENTE     DOMINO,     TALMAS     IN 

VIA   PROSTKRNENTES    MIRA  AKIK 

IJEPINGUNTUR. 

Quin  vult  iste  equitans?  et  quid  vclit 

iste  virortim 
ralniifera  ingens  tiirba,  et  vox  tieme- 

biinda  1  losanna, 
llosanna  Christo   semper  sempcrquo 

canamus. 

Palma  fnit  Senior  piclor  celehcrrimus 

oliin ; 
Setl  palmam  cedat,  modi  si  foret  illc 

superstes, 
I'alnia,    Ilayilone,    libi :    lu    palmas 

omnibus  aufers. 

Talma    ncgala    macrum,    donatac)Uc 

reddit  opinium. 
Si  simul  incipiat  cum  fannl  incrcscero 

corpus, 
'lu  cilo  pinguesces,  fies  et,  amicule, 

ubcsus. 
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Afl'ectant  lauros  pictores  atque  poetse, 
Sin  laaruin  invideant  (sed  quis  tibi  ?) 

laurigerentes, 
Pro  lauro  palma  viridanti    tempora 

cingas. 


TRANSLATION. 

What  rider's  that?  and  who  those 
myriads  bringing 

Him  on  his  way  with  palms,  Hosannas 
singing? 

Hosanna  to  the  Christ,  Heaven- 
Earth— should  still  be  ringing. 

In  days  of  old,  old  Palma  won  re- 
nown : 

P>ut  Palma's  self  must  yield  the 
painter's  crown, 

Haydon,  to  thee.  Thy  palms  put 
every  other  down. 

If   Flaccus"  sentence  with  the  truth 

agree, 
That    "  pahns    awarded    make    men 

plump  to  be," 
Friend  Horace,  Haydon  soon  in  bulk 

shall  match  with  thee. 

Painters  with  poets  for  the  laurel  vie  : 
But    should    the    laureat   band    thy 

claims  deny, 
Wear    thou    thy    own    green   palm, 

Haydon,  triumphantly. 


TO    MY    FRIEND    THE 
INDIC.\TOR. 

(The  Indicator,  27th  September, 
1820.) 

Your  easy  Essays  indicate  a  flow, 
Dear  friend,  of  brain  which  we  may 

elsewhere  seek ; 
And  to  their  pages  I  and  hundreds 

owe. 
That  Wednesday  is  the  sweetest  of 

the  week. 
Such  observation,  wit,  and  sense,  are 

shown, 
We  think  the  days  of  Bickerstaff  rc- 

turn'd ; 
And  tliat  a  portion  of  that  oil  you 

own. 
In  his  undying  midnight  lamp  which 

burn'd. 
I   would  not  lightly  bruise  old  Pris- 

cian's  head 
Or    wrong    the    rules    of    grammar 

imdcrstood  ; 
But,  with  the  leave  of  Priscian  be  it 

said. 
The     Indicative    is    your    Potential 

Mood. 
Wit,    poet,    prose-man,    party-man, 

translator — 
II[unt],  your  best  title  yet  \s  Indicator. 


So 


<§atan  iit  <^ciirrlj  of  n  Mifc. 


[Published  originally  in  1831,  by  Edward  Moxon,  at  64,  New  Bond  Street,  in  the  form 
of  a  curious  little  duodecimo,  fantastically  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and  entitled — at  full 
length — "  Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife  ;  with  the  whole  Process  of  his  Courtship  and  Mar- 
riage, and  who  Danced  at  the  Wedding.  By  an  Eye  Witness."  The  whole  is  a  sort  of 
diabolical  skit  upon  "The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  by  Thomas  Moore,  to  whose  readers,  in 
fact,  as  will  be  seen,  this  whimsical /<.'«  d' esprit  is  with  covert  irony  inscribed.] 

DEDICATION. 

To  delicate  bosoms,  that  have  sighed  over  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  this  poem 
is  with  tenderest  regard  consecrated.  It  can  be  no  offence  to  you,  dear  ladies, 
that  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  extend  the  dominion  of  your  darhng 
passion  ;  to  show  love  triumphant  in  places,  to  which  his  advent  has  been 
never  yet  suspected.  If  one  Cecilia  drew  an  Angel  down,  another  may  have 
leave  to  attract  a  spirit  upwards;  which,  I  am  sure,  was  the  most  desperate 
adventure  of  the  two.  Wonder  not  at  the  inferior  condition  of  the  agent;  for, 
if  King  Cophetua  wooed  a  beggar-maid,  a  greater  king  need  not  scorn  to 
confess  the  attractions  of  a  fair  tailor's  daughter.  The  more  disproportionate 
the  rank,  the  more  signal  is  the  glory  of  your  se.v.  Like  that  of  Hecate,  a 
triple  empire  is  now  confessed  your  own.  Ncr  Heaven,  nor  l-^arth,  nor  deepest 
tracts  of  Erebus,  ;is  Milton  hath  it,  have  power  to  resist  your  sway.  I  con- 
gratulate your  last  victory.  You  have  fairly  made  an  honest  man  of  the  Old 
One  ;  and,  if  your  conquest  is  late,  the  success  must  be  salutary.  The  new 
Benedict  has  employment  enough  on  his  hands  to  desist  from  dabbling  with  the 
afTairs  of  poor  mortals  ;  he  may  fairly  leave  human  nature  to  herself;  and  we 
may  sleep  for  one  while  at  least  secure  from  the  attacks  of  this  iiitherto  restless 
Old  bachelor.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  tiic  world  will  be  much  benefited 
by  the  change  in  his  condition. 


TAKT  THE   FIRST. 


The  Devil  was  sick  .and  queasy  of  late, 
And  his  sleep  and  his  appetite  fail  d 
him  ; 
His  cars  they  hung  down,  and  his  tail 

it  was  cl.ipp'd 
IJctwcen  his  pour  hoofs,    like  a  dog 
that's  Ix-en  rapp'd — 
None  knew  what  the  devil  ail'd  him. 


He  lumbl'd  and  toss'don  his  mattress 
(>'  ni^hls, 
lliat  w.as  (it  for  a  fiend's  disportal  ; 


For  'twas  made  of  the  finest  of  thistles 

and  thorn, 
Which  .\lecto  herself  had  gathcr'd  in 
scorn 
Of  the    best    down   beds  that  are 
mortal. 

III. 
His    giantly    chest     in    cartliquakes 
heaved. 
With  groanings  corresponding ; 
And  mincing  and  few  weie  the  words 

he  spoke. 
While  a  sigh,  like  some  delicate  whirl- 
wind, broke 
I'lom  a  lieart  that  seem'd  despoml- 
ing. 
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IV. 

Now  the  Devil  an  old  wife  had  for  his 
dam. 
I  think  none  e'er  was  older  : 
Iler  years— old  Parr's  were  nothing  to 

them ; 
And  a  chicken  to  her  was  Methusalem, 
You'd  say,  could  you  behold  her. 


She  remember'd  Chaos  a  little  child, 

Strumming  upon  hand  organs  ; 
At  the  birth  of  Old  Night  a  gossip  she 

sat. 
The  ancientest  there,  and  was  god- 
mother at 
The  christening  of  the  Gorgons. 

VI. 

Her  bones  peep'd  through  a   rhino- 
ceros' skin, 
Like  a  mummy's  through  its  cere- 
ment; 
Rut  she  had   a  mother's  heart,   and 

guess 'd 
What  pinch'd   her  son ;    whom   she 
thus  address'd 
In  terms  that  bespoke  endearment. 

VII. 

"What  ails  my  Nicky,    my    darling 
Imp, 

My  Lucifer  bright,  my  Beelze? 
My  I'ig,  my  '\ig-with-a-curly-tail. 
You  arc  not  we'L     Can  n  mother  fail 

To  see  that  which  all  Hell  see?" 


"  O  mother  dear,  I  am  dying,  I  H.-ar  ; 

i'rep.ire  tiie  yew,  and  the  willow, 
And  the  cy[)ress  black  :  for  I  get  no 

ease 
liy  day  or  jjy  night  for  the  cursed  fle.as 

Ihat  skip  about  my  pillow." 


"Your  pillow  is  clean,  and  your  pil- 
low-beer, 
I'or  I  wash'd  'em  in  .Styx  last  night, 
son. 
And  your   blankets  both,   and  dried 

tliem  upon 
The  brimslony  banks  of  .Acheron    • 
It  is  not  tile  /Ictis  that  bite,  son." 


"01  perish  of  cold  these  bitter  sharp 
nights. 
The  damp  like  an  ague  ferrets ; 
The  ice  and  the  frost  hath  shot  into 

the  bone ; 
And  I  care  not  greatly  to  sleep  alone 
O'  nights— for  the  fear  of  spirits." 


"The    weather    is    warm,    my  own 
sweet  boy, 
And  the  nights  are  close  and  stifl- 
ing; 
And  for  fearing  of  spirits,  you  cow- 
ardly elf — 
Have  you  quite  forgot  you're  a  spirit 
yourself  ? 
Come,  come,  I  sec  you  are  trifling. 


"  I  wish  my  Nicky  is  not  is  love — " 
"  O  niothcr,  you  have  nick'd  it — " 

And  he  turnd  his  head  aside  with  a 
blush- - 

Not  red  ho:  pokers  or  crimson  plush. 
Could  half  so  deep  have  prickd  it. 


"These  twenty  thousand  good  years 
or  more," 
Quoth  he,  "on  this  burning  shingle 
I  have  led.  a  lonesome  bachelor's  life. 
Nor  known   the   comfort  of  babe  or 
wife — 
'Tis  a  long  tiir.c  to  live  single." 

XIV. 

Quoth  she,  "  If  a  wife  is  all  you  want, 
I  shall  c|uickly  dance  at  your  wed- 
ding. 
I   am   dry  nurse,    you   know,    to   the 

female  ghosts—" 
And  she  call'd  up  her  charge,    and 
they  came  in  hosts 
To  i!o  the  old  beldam's  bidding  : 


.Ml  \\i)o  in  tlicir  lives  liad  been  ser- 
v.mts  of  .sin-- 
Adulttress,  wench,  virapo — 
Anil  nnirdresses  old  that  iiad  poinlcil 

the  knife 
Against  a  husband's  or  father's  life, 
I'^ach  one  a  she  lago. 
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First  Jezebel  came— no  need  of  paint 
Or  dressing,  to  make  her  charming  ; 
For  the  blood  of  the  old  prophetical 

race 
Had  heighten'd  the  natural  flush  of 
her  face 
To  a  pitch  'bove  rouge  or  carmine. 


Semiramis  there  low  tender'd  herself, 

With  all  Babel  for  a  dowry  : 
With  Helen,  the  flower  and  the  bane 
of  Greece — 
j    And  bloody  Medea  next  offer'd  her 
I  fleece, 

I       That  was  of  Hell  the  houri. 

I  XVIII. 

j    Clytemnestra,  vith  Joan  of  Naples, 
put  in  ; 
Cleopatra,  by  Antony  quicken' d  ; 
Jocasta,  that  married  where  she  should 

not. 
Came  hand  in  hand  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lot, 
'Till  the  Devil  was  fairly  sickcn'd. 


For  the  Devil  himself,  a  devil  as  he  is, 
Disapproves  unequal  matches. 

"O  motlier,"  he  cried,  "despatch 
them  hence 

No  spirit — 1  spciik  it  without  offence — 
fchall  have  me  in  her  hatches." 

XX. 

With  a  wave  of  her  wand  they  all 
were  gone ! 
And  now  came  out  the  slaughter : 
"  "lis  none  of  these  that  can  serve  my 

turn; 
For  a  wife  of  flesh  and  blood  I  burn— 
I'm  in  love  with  a  tailor's  daughter. 

XXI. 

"'Tis  slie  nnist  heal  the  wounds  that 
she  made, 
'Tis  she  nuisl  be  my  physician. 
O  p.ircnt  mild,  stand  not  my  fix?—" 
For  liis  ni(jlhcr  had  wlii.si>er'd  some- 
tliiiif;  low 
About  "matching  bcneatli  his  con- 
dition." 


XXII. 

' '  And  then  we  must  get  paternal  con- 
sent. 
Or  an  unblest  match  may  vex  ye." 
"  Her  father  is  dead;    I   fetch'd  him 

away. 
In  the  midst  of  his  goose  last  Michael- 
mas day — 
He  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

XXIII. 

"  His  daughter  is  fair,  and  an  only 
heir — 
"With  her  I  long  to  tether — 
He  has  left  her  his  hell,  and  all  that   '. 
he  had  ;  j 

The  estates  are  contiguous  and,  I  shall   1 
be  mad 
'Till    we    lay    our    two    hells    to- 
gether." 

XXIV. 

' '  But  how  do  you  know  the  fair  maid's 
mind?" 
Quoth  he,  "Her  loss  was  but  re- 
cent ; 
.'\nd  I  could  not  speak  my  mind,  you 

know, 
Just  when  1  was  fetching  her  father 
below — 
It  would  have  been  hardly  decent. 

XXV. 

"  But    a  leer  from    her  eye,   where 
Cupids  lie. 
Of  love  gave  proof  apparent ; 
And,  from  sonu-tliiug  she  dropp'd,  I 

shrewdly  weend. 
In  her  lieart  she  judged  that  a  living 
Fiend 
Was  better  than  a  dead  Parent. 

XXVI. 

"  But  the  time  is  short;  and  suitors 
may  come 

While  I  stand  here  reporting  , 
Then  make  your  son  a  bit  of  a  beau, 
And  give  me  your  blessing  before  I  go 

To  the  other  world  a-couriing.  " 

xxvii. 
"But  what    will    you   do   with   your 
liorns,  my  son  ? 
And  th.it  tail— fair  maids  will  mock 
it—" 
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"  My  tail  I  will  dock— and  as  for  the 
horn, 
I    Like  husbands  above,  I  think  no  scorn 
To  carry  it  in  my  pocket." 

XXVIII. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  your  feet, 
my  son?" 
"  Here  arc  stockings  fairly  woven  : 
My  hoofs  I  will  hide  in  silken  hose  ; 
And    cinnamon-sweet   are   my   petti- 
toes^ 
Because,  you  know,  they  arc  cloven." 

XXI.X. 

"Then  take  a  blessing,  my  darling 
son," 
Quoth  she,  and  kissed  him  civile 
Then   his   neckcloth   she    tied ;    and 

when  he  was  drest 
From  top  to  toe  in  hi.s  Sunday's  best. 
He  appear'd  a  comely  devil. 

XXX. 

So  his  leave  he  took  :  but  how  he  fared 

In  his  courtship— barring  failures — 

In  a  Second  Part  you  shall  read  it  soon. 

In  a  brand-new  song,  to  be  sung  to 

tile  tune 

Of  the  "  Devil  among  the  Tailors." 


THE   SECOND    PART, 

CO.NTAI.NING  THE  COURTSIIIl'   AND 
THE    WEDDING. 


Wiio  is  she  that  by  night  from  her 
balcony  looks 
On    a    garden   where    cabbage   \z 
springing  ? 
'Tis  the  tailor's  fair  lass,  that  we  told 

of  above  ; 
.She  muses  by  moonlight  on  her  true 
love  ; 
So  sharp  is  Cupid's  slinging. 

II. 
She  lias  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Prince 
of  tile  Air 
In  his  l.ucifcrian  splendour. 
And  away  with  coyness  and  maiden 

reserve  ! 
For  none  Vnit  the  I^vil  lirr  turn  will 
serve, 
Her  sorrows  else  will  end  lier. 


She  saw  W'heu  he  fetch'd  her  father 
away. 
And  the  sight  no  w^hit  did  shake  her; 
For  the  Devil  may  sure  with  his  own    i 

make  free — 
And  "it  saves  besides, "  quoth  merrily 
she, 
"  The  expense  of  an  undertaker. 


"Then  come,  my  Satan,  my  darling 
Sin, 
Return  to  my  arms,  my  Hell  beau ; 
My    Prince   of  Darkness,    my  crow- 
black  dove — " 
And  she  scarce  had  spoke,  when  her 
own  true  love 
Was  kneeling  at  her  elbow  ! 


But  she  wist  not  at  first  that  this  was 
he. 
That  had  raised  such  a  boiling  pas- 
sion ; 
For  his  old  costume  he  had  laid  aside, 
And  was  come  to  court  a  mortal  bride 
In  a  coat-and-waistcoat  fashion. 


She  miss'd  his  large  horns,  and  she 
miss'd  his  fair  tail. 
That  had  hung  so  retrospective  ; 
And  his  raven  plumes,  and  some  other 

marks 
Regarding  his  feet,  that  had  left  their 
sparks 
In  a  mind  but  too  susceptive : 


And  she  held  it  scorn  that  a  mortal 
born 
Should  the  Prince  of  .Spirits  rival. 
To  clamber  at  midnight  her  garden 

fence —  , 

I'or  she  knew  not  else  by  what  pre- 
tence 
To  account  for  his  arrival. 


"What  thief  art  thou,"  quoth  she, 
"in  tli>>  (I. irk 
That  stumblcst  here  presumptuous  ? 
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Some  Irish  adventurer  I  take  vou  to 
be— 

A  foreigner,  from  your  garb  I  see, 
Which  besides  is  not  over  sumptu- 
ous." 


Then  Satan,  awhile  dissembhng  his 
rank, 
A  piece  of  amorous  fun  tries  : 
Quoth  he,  "  I'm  a  Netherlander  born  ; 
Fair  virgin,  receive  not  my  suit  with 
scorn  ; 
I'm  a  Prince  in  the  Low  Countries  — 


"  Though  I  travel  inco:^.     From  tlie 
Land  of  Fog 
And  Mist  I  am  come  to  proffer 
My  crown  and  my  sceptre  to  lay  at 

your  feet ; 
It  is  not  every  day  in  the  week  you 
may  meet. 
Fair  maid,  with  a  Prince's  offer." 


"  Your  crown  and  your  sceptre  I  like 
full  well. 
They  tempt  a  poor  maiden's  pride, 
sir ; 
Put  your  lands  and  possessions— ex- 
cuse if  I'm  rude — 
Are  too  far  m  a  northerly  latitude 
For  me  to  become  your  bride,  sir. 


"  In  that  aguish  clime  I  should  catch 
my  death, 
Pcing  but  a  raw  new-comer—" 
Quoth  he,  "We  have  plenty  of  fuel 

stout ; 
And  the  fires,  which  I  kindle,  never 
go  out 
Ily  winter,  nor  yet  by  summer. 


"I    am    Prince  of   Hell,    and    Lord 
Par.iinoimt 
f  Jvcr  inonnrchs  there  abiding. 
My  groom  of  the  stables  is  Nimrod 

olil; 
And  Ncbuchadnnxor  my  stirrups  nnist 
hold. 
When  1  go  out  a-riding. 


xrv. 

"To  spare  your  blushes,  and  maiden 
fears, 
I  resorted  to  these  inventions — 
But,  imposture,  begone ;  and  avaunt, 

disguise  !  " 
And  the  Devil  began  to  swell  and  rise 
To  his  own  diabolic  dimensions. 

XV. 

Twin  horns  from  his  forehead  shot  up 
to  the  moon. 
Like  a  branching  stag  in  Arden ; 
Dusk   wings    through    his    shoulders 

with  eagles  strength 
Push'd  out ;  and  his  train  lay  floun- 
dering in  lengtli 
An  acre  beyond  tlie  garden. — 


To  tender  hearts  I  have  framed  my 
lay- 
Judge  ye,  all  love-sick  maidens, 

\\  hen  the  virgin  saw  in  the  soft  moon- 
light. 

In  his  proper  proportions,  her   own 
true  knight, 

If  she  needed  long  persuadings. 


Vet  a  maidenly  modes'.y  kept  her  back, 

.•\s  her  sex's  art  had  taught  her : 
For    "the   biggest   fortunes,"   quoth 

she,  "  in  tlie  land 
Are  not  worthy,"  tlicn  blush'd,    "of 
your  Highness's  hand. 
Much  less  a  poor  tailor's  daughter. 

XVIII. 

"  There's  the  two  Miss  Crockfordsare 
single  still, 
For  whom  great  suitors  liunger; 
And  their  father's  hell  is  much  larger 

than  mine." 
Quoth  llie  Devil,  "  I've  no  such  am- 
l)itious  design. 
For  their  dad  is  an  old  fishmonger; 

XIX 

".•\nd  I  cannot  endure  the  smell  of 
fish- 
I  have  taken  an  anti-bi.is 
To  their  livers,  especially  since  the  day 
That   tiic  Angel   smoked  my  cousin 
away 
From  the  cliastc  spouse  of  Tobias. 


Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife. 


SS 


"Had  my  amorous  kinsman   much 
longer  slay'd, 
The  perfume  would  nave  seal'd  his 
obit; 
For   he    had   a  nicer   nose  tlian  the 

wench, 
W'lio  cared  not  a  pin  for  tlie  smother 
and  siench, 
In  the  arms  of  the  son  of  Tobit." 


'  I  have  read   it,"    quoth    she,    "  in 
Apocryphal  Writ — " 
And  the  Devil  stoop'd  down    and 
kiss'd  her ; 
Not  Jove  himself,  wlien  he  courted  in 

flame, 
On    Semele's   lips,    the   lovescorch'd 
dame, 
Impress'd  such  a  burning  blister. 


XXH. 

The  fire  through  her  bones  and  her 
vitals  shot — 
"  O,  I  yield,  my  winsome  marrow — 
I  am  thine  for  life" — and  black  thun- 
ders roU'd— 
And  she  sank  in  lii.-  arms  through  the 
garden  mould. 
With  the  speed  of  a  red-hot  arrow. 


xxiir. 
Merrily,  merrily,  ring  the  bells 
!        I-'rom  each  I'antlenionian  steeple; 
(    For  the  Drvij  h.itli  ijotten  his  l.-eauti- 
j  nil  liride, 

And  a  wedding  dinner  he  v.iil  provide, 
'Jo  feast  ail  kinds  of  ])copk'. 


I  XXIV. 

j     Fat  bulls  of  n.isan  are  roaslcci  whole, 

I        or  tl)c  brei'd  that  ran  at  D.uid; 

Wilh  tlietlcsli  of  goils,  on  tliesini4rr 
I  side, 

j    Tha»   sliall    stand    apart,    wlieii    (lie 
world  is  tried  ; 
I'it  meat  for  souls  unsavt>d  I 


XXV. 

The    fowl   from     the   spit    were    the 
Harpies'  brood, 
Which    the    bard   sang   near  Cre- 
mona, 
With  a  garnish  of  bats  in  their  leathern 

wings  imp'd ; 
And  the  fisli  was  — tw'O  delicate  slices 
crimp'd. 
Of  the  w  hale  that  swallow'd  Jonah. 

XXVI. 

Then  the  goblets  were  crown'd,  and  a 
health  went  round 
To  the  bride,  in  a  wine  like  scarlet; 
No  earthly  vintage  so  deeply  paints, 
For   'twas  dash'd  with  a  tinge  from 
the  blood  of  tiie  saints 
Ry  tlie  Babylonian  Harlot. 

XXVII. 

No  Hebe  fair  stood  cup-bearer  there, 
Tlie  guests  were  their  own  skinkers; 
But  Bisiiop  Judas  first  blest  tlie  can, 
Wlio  is  of  all  Hell  Metropolitan, 
And  kiss'd  it  to  all  the  drinkers. 

XXVIII. 

The   feast   being  ended,    to  dancing 
they  went. 
To  music  that  did  produce  a 
Most  dissonant  sound,  wiiile  a  hellish 

glee 
Was   sung   in    parts   by    the    Furies 
Three  ; 
And  tlie  Devil  took  out  Medusa. 

XXIX. 

But  the  best  of  the  sport  was  to  hear 
his  old  dam, 
Set  up  Jier  shrill  forlorn  pipe — 
How    the  withcr'd    Beklam    hobbled 

aljout, 
.And  put  tlie  rest  of  the  company  out  -- 
For  slie  needs  must  try  a  hornpipe. 

XXX. 

I'm  the  heat,  and  the  press,  and  the 
noise,  and  the  din. 
Were  so  great,  that,  liowc'cr  un- 
willing, 
Our  reporter  no  longer  w.is  able  to 

slay, 
But  came  in  his  own  defence  away. 
And  left  the  bride  ciuadrilling. 
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THE   THREE   GRAVES. 

[Originally  published  amons  the  "  Poeti- 
cal Recreations  of  the  Champion,"  pp. 
199-200.  these  lines,  as  a  note  indicated, 
were  "  written  during  the  time,  now  hap- 
pily almost  forgotten,  of  the  Spy  System."] 

Close  by  the  ever-burning  brimstone 

beds, 
Where    Bedloe,    Gates,    and    Judas 

hide  their  heads, 
I  saw  great  .Satan  like  a  sexton  stand, 
With  his  intolerable  sp.ade  in  hand. 
Digging  three  graves.    Of  coffin  shape 

they  were. 
For  those  who,  coffinless,  must  enter 

there 
With  unblest  rites.    Tlie  shrouds  were 

of  that  cloth 
Which  Ciotho  weaveth  in  lier  blackest 

wrath : 
The  dismal  tinct  oppress'd  the  eye, 

that  dwelt 
Upon  it  long,  like  darkness  to  be  felt. 
The  pillows  to  these  baleful  beds  were 

toads, 
Large,  living,  livid,  melancholy  loads, 
Wiiose  softness  shock'd.     Worms  of 

all  monstrous  size 
Crawl'd   roimd;    and  one,    upcoil'd, 

which  never  dies. 
A  doleful  bell,  inculcating  despair, 
Was  alw.ays  ringing  in  the  heavy  air. 
And  all  about  the  detestable  pit 
Strange  headless  ghosts,  andquarler'd 

forms,  did  (lit ; 
Rivers  of  blood,  from  dripping  traitors 

.spilt, 
By  treachery  stung  from   povxrty  to 

guilt. 
I  ask'd  the  Fiend  for  wliom  these  rites 

were  mc.int  ? 
"These  graves,"   quoth   he,    "when 

life's  brief  oil  is  s|)eiU, 
When    the;    dark   night   coincs,    and 

tliry'ii-  sinking  bedvvards, 
I     miaii     fur    Castles,    Ulivcr,     and 

lidwards." 


TO  CHARLES  ADERS.  ESQ. 

ON   HIS   COLLECTION   OF    PALN'TINGS 
BY  THE   OLD   GERMAN   MASTERS. 

(Hone's  Year  Book,  1831.) 

Friendliest  of  men,  Aders,  I  never 

come 
Within   the  precincts  of  this  sacred 

Room, 
But  I  am  struck  with  a  religious  fear, 
Which  says,  "  Let  no  profane  eye  enter 

here." 
With  imagery  from  Heaven  the  walls 

are  clothed, 
Making  the  things  of  Time  seem  vile 

and  loathed. 
Spare  Saints,  whose  bodies  seem  sus- 

tain'd  by  Love, 
With  Martyrs  old  in  meek  procession 

move. 
Here  kneels  a  weeping  Magdalen,  less 

bright 
To  human  sense  for  her  blurr'd  cheeks ; 

in  sight 
Of    eyes,    new   touch'd    by   Heaven, 

more  winning  fair 
Than  when  her  beauty  was  her  only 

care. 
A  Hermit  here  strange  mysteries  doth 

unlock 
In  desert  sole,  his  knees  worn  by  the 

rock. 
There    Angel    harps    are    soimding, 

while  below 
Palm-bearing  Virgins  in  white  order 

go. 
Madonnas,    varied    with    so    chaste 

design. 
While  all  are  diflerent,   each  seems 

genuine, 
And  hers  the  only  Jesus  :  hard  out- 
line 
And  rigid  form,  by  Dilrcr's  hand  ;>n!)- 

dued 
To  matchless  grace  and  sacro-sancti- 

tude; 
Diircr,  who  makes  thy  slighted  Ger- 
many 
Vie  with  the  praise  of  paint-proud 

Italy. 
Whoever  entcr'st  here,  no  more  pre- 
sume 
To  name   a    I'.irlour   or  a  nrawin;:- 

room  ; 


Rut,  bending  lowly  to  each  holy  story, 
Make  this  thy  Chapel  and  thine  Ora- 
tory. 


THE    CHANGE. 

(Hone's  Year  Book,  1831.) 

[Charles  Lamb  inscribed  these  freakish 

verses     "To    Louisa     M ,"    addiiis, 

"  Whom  I  used  to  call  Monkey."] 

Louisa  serious  grown  and  mild, 
I  knew  you  once  a  romping  child, 
Obstreperous  much,  and  very  wild. 

Then  you  would  clamber  up  my  knees, 
And  strive  with  every  art  to  tease. 
When  every  art  of  yours  could  please. 

Those  things  would  scarce  be  proper 

now, — 
But  they  are  gone,  I  know  not  how, 
And  woman's  written  on  your  brow. 

Time  draws  his  firHrer  o'er  the  scene ; 

But  I  cannot  forget  between 

The  thing  to  me  you  once  have  been : 

Each  sportive  sally — wild  escape,-- 
The  scoff,  the  banter,  and  tiie  jape, — 
And  antics  of  my  gamesome  Ape. 


EXISTENCE,  CONSIDERED   IN 
ITSELF.    NO   BLESSING. 

FIJOM   THK  LATIN   OF  PALINGKNIUS. 

(Tiie  AthciKTiim,  7th  July,  1832.) 
I  As  oripin.-illy  published  in  the  Athc- 
fiiriiiit,  tins  translation  from  tlu;  Latin  of 
the  Italian  poet  of  the  sixteenlli  cenlnry, 
Maicelliis  I'alinijcniiis,  ■!'itii-/.i>(iiiictis  I'ilu-, 
li/i.  6,  ri/W  Jhii'in,  h.ad  prefi.xed  to  it  this 
explanatory  note  :  "  The  poet,  aftcra  sccin- 
ini;  approval  of  suicide,  from  .a  considera- 
tion of  the  cares  and  crimes  of  life,  finally 
njectini;  it^  discusses  the  nei;ative  import- 
ance of  existence,  contemjjlated  in  itself, 
without  reference  to  good  or  evil. "J 

!Ok    these    sad    truths    consideration 
Ii.ad  — 
,    Thou  shall  not  fear  to  ijuit  this  woiid 
,  .so  mad. 


So  wicked;  but  the  tenets  rather  hold 
Of    wise    Calanus,  and  his  followers 

old. 
Who  with  their  own  wills  their  own 

freedom  wrought. 
And  by  self-slaughter  their  dismissal 

sought 
From  this  dark   den   of  crime — this 

horrid  lair 
Of  men,   thai  savager  than  monsters 

are; 
And,  scorning  longer  in  this  tangled 

mesh 
Of  ills,  to  wait  on  perishable  flesh. 
Did  with  their  desperate  hands  aiuici- 

pnte 
The  too,  too  slow  relief  of  lingering 

fate. 
And   if   religion   did   not   stay   thine 

hand. 
And  God,  and  Plato's  wise  behests, 

withstand, 
I  would  in  like  case  counsel  thee  to 

throw 
This  senseless  burden   off,    of  cares 

below. 
Not  wine,  as  wine,  men  choose,  but 

as  it  came 
From  such  or  such  a  vintage  :  'tis  the 

same 
With    life,    which    simply    must    be 

understood 
.■\  blank  negation,  if  it  be  not  good. 
But  if  'lis  wretched  all,— as  men  de- 
cline 
And  loathe  ;h.e  sour  lees  of  corrupted 

wine — 
"lis  so  to  be  contemn'd.     Merely  TO 

BE 
Is  not  a  boon  to  seek,  nor  ill  to  flee ; 
Seeing  that  every  vilest  little  thing 
lias  it   in  common,  — from   a  gnat's 

."■-mail  wing, 
.'\  creejjing  worm,  down  to  the  move- 
less sione, 
y\nd  crumbling  bark  from  trees.     I'n- 

less  T(i  hi;, 
.\iul  TO  UK  HLICST,  be  die,  I  do  not 

sec 
111  bare  existence,  </.r  c.\istencc,  aught 
That's  worthy  to  be  loved  or  to  be 

sought. 
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THE  PARTING  SPEECH  OF 
THE  CELESTIAL  MESSEN- 
GER TO  THE  POET. 

FROM   THE   LATIN   OF   PALINGE.N'IUS. 

(The  Alheiiaitvi,  25111  February. 
1S32.J 

[Another    passage  from    the  same    old 
Italian  author's  masterpiece.] 

But  now  time  warns  (my  mission  at 

an  end) 
That  tojove's  starry  court  I  reascend ; 
From  whose  high  battlements  I  take 

delight 
To  scan  your  earth,  diminish'd  to  the 

sight, 
Pendent  and  round,  and  as  an  apple 

small, 
Sclf-propt,  self-balanced,    and  secure 

from  fall 
By  her  own   weight;  and  how  with 

liquid  robe 
Blue  Ocean  girdles  round  her  tiny 

globe, 
Wliile   lesser  Nercus,  gliding  like   a 

snake, 
Betwi.xt   her  lands  his  (le.xilc  course 

doth  take, 
Shrunk  to  a  rivulet  ;  and  how  llie  Po, 
The  mighty   Ganges,   Tanais,    Istcr, 

show 
No  bigger  than  a  ditch  which  rains 

have  swell'd. 
Old  Nilus'  seven  proud  niou.hs  I  late 

beheld. 
And    mock'il    the    watery    puddles. 

Hosts  steel-clad 
Ofttimes  I   thence  behold ;  and  how 

the  sad 
Peoples  arc  punish'd  by  the  fault  of 

kings. 
Which  from  the  purple  fiend  Ambi- 
tion springs. 
Forgetful  of  mortality,  they  live 
In  hoi  strife  f<jr  possessions  fugitive, 
At  which  the  angels  grieve.     Some- 

liines  I  I  nice 
Of  foiinlains,  rivers,  sens,  the  change 

of  pl.t'  <• ; 
By  ever  sliifiing  course,  and  Time's 

unrest. 
The  vale  exalted,  and  the  mount  de- 

l)r<,-st 


To  an  inglorious  valley ;  ploughshares 

going 
Where  tall  trees  rear'd  their  tops,  and 

fresh  trees  growing 
In  antique  pastures.     Cities  lose  their 

site; 
Old  things  wax  new.     O  what  a  rare 

delight 
To  him,   who  from  this  vantage  can 

survey 
-At  once  stern  /\fric  and  soft  Asia, 
With  Europe's  cultured  plains,  and  in 

their  turns 
Their  scatter'd   tribes :    those   whom 

the  hot  Crab  burns, 
The  tawny  Ethiops  ;  Orient  Indians  ; 
Getulians  ;  ever-wandering  Scytliians  ; 
Swift  Tartar  hordes  ;  Cilicians  rapa 

cious, 
And  Parthians  with  back-bonded  bow 

pugnacious  ; 
Sabeans    incense-bringing;    men    of 

Thrace ; 
Italian,    Spaniard,    Gaul;    and    that 

rough  race 
Of  Britons,  rigid  as  their  native  colds  ; 
With  all  the  rest  the  circling  sun  be- 
holds ! 
But  clouds,  and  elemental  mists,  deny 
These  visions  blest  to  any  fleshly  eye. 


HERCULES  P.\CIFIC.\TUS 

A  TALE  I- ROM  SUIDA.S. 

(The  Eiiglisliman's  Afiigii:i//i;  1831.) 

In  days  of  yore,  ere  early  Greece 
Had  dream'd  of  ])alrols  or  police, 
A  crew  of  rake-hells  ///  /iirorcm 
Spread  wide,   and  carried  all  before 

'em ; 
Rifled  the  poultry  and  the  women, 
And  held  that  all  things  were  in  com- 
mon ; 
Till  Jove's  great  son  the  nuisance  saw, 
And  ilid  abate  it  by  club  law. 
\\-\.  not  so  clean  he  made  his  work, 
Bill  here  and  ihcrc  a  rogiii"  would  lurk 
In  caves  and  r(.)cky  fisliiesM-s, 
And  shunn'd  the  .strength  of  1  U  rculc ;. 

Of  these,  more  dcspcr.ite  llian  olheir., 
A  pair  of  rag.imunin  brothers 


Hercules  Pacificatus. 
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In  secret  ambuscade  join'd  forces, 

To  carry  on  unlawful  courses. 

These    robbers'    names  —  enough   to 

shake  us — 
Were  Strymon  one,  the  otlier  Cacus. 
And,    more    the    neighbourhood    to 

bother, 
.\  wicked  dam  they  had  for  mother, 
Who  knew  their  craft,  but  not  forbid 

it;  [it; 

And  whatsoe'er  they  nimm'd,  she  hid 
Received     them     with     delight    and 

wonder 
When     they    brought    home     some 

special  plunder  ; 
Call'd   them   her  darlings,    and    her 

white  boys, 
Her  dacks,  her  dildings  —all  was  right, 

boys — 
"Only,"  she  said,    "my  lads,   have 

care 
Ye  fall  not  into  BLACK  Back's  snare; 
Vox,    if    he   catch,    hell    maul    your 

corpus. 
And  clapper-claw  you  to  some  pur- 
pose." 
She  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of  witch  ; 
Had  grown  by  fortune-telling  rich  ; 
To  spells  and  conjurings  did  tackle 

her. 
And  read  folks'  dooms  by  light  ora- 
cular. 
In  which  she  saw  as  clear  as  daylight 
What  mischief  on  her  bairns  would 

alight : 
Therefore  she  had  a  special  loathing 
For  all  that  own'd  that  sable  clothing. 

Who    can    'scape  fate,   when    we're 

decreed  to't? 
The  graceless    brethren    paid    small 

lieed  to  't. 
A  br.ice  tliey  were  of  sturdy  fellows. 
As  we  may  say,  that  foar'd  no  colours ; 
And  sneer'd  with  modern  infidelity 
At  the  old  gipsy's  fond  credulity. 
It  proved  all  true,  though,   as  she'd 

muinbli'd  - 
l-"or  on  ii  day  the  varlets  slumblcd 
<  )n  a  green  spot — sit  liir^iur fidts — 
( 'I'is  Suidas  tells  it),  where  .Mcides, 
Secure,  as  fearing  no  ill  neighbour, 
Lay  fast  aslec|)  .ifter  a  "  Labour." 
His  trusty  oaken  plant  was  near — 
The  prowling  rogues  look  round  and 

leer, 


And  each  his  wicked  wits  'gan  rub, 
How  to  bear  off  the  famous  Club ; 
Thinkmg  that  they  s.ins  price  or  hire 

would 
Carry 't  straight  home,  and  chop  for 

fire-wood  : 
'Twould  serve  their  old  dame  half  a 

Vvinter. 
You    stare ;    but,   'faith,    it    was    no 

splinter: 
I  would  not,  for  much  money,  spy 
Such  beam  in  any  neighbour's  eye. 
The  villains,   these  exploits  not  dull 

in, 
Incontinently  fell  a-pulling. 
They  found  it  heavy,  no  slight  matter. 
But  tugg'd  and  tugg'd  it  till  the  clatter 
Woke  Hercules,  who  in  a  trice 
Whipp'd  up  the  knaves,  and,  with  a 

splice 
He  kept  on  purpose,  which  before 
Had  served  for  giants  many  a  score — 
To  end  of  Club  tied  each  rogues  head 

fast; 
Strapping    feet    too,    to   keep    them 

steadfast ; 
And    pickaback   them    carries   town- 
wards, 
Behind  his  brawny  back,  head-down- 
wards ; 
(So  foolish   calf — for  rhyme,   I  bless 

X— 
Comes  nolens  volens  out  of  Essex  ;) 
Thinking    to    brain    them    with    liis 

dcxtm, 
Or  string    them  up  upon   the   next 

tree. 
That  Club— so  equal  fates  condemn — 
They    thought    to    catch,    has    now 

catch'd  them. 

Now,  Hercules,  we  may  suppose, 

W;xs  no  great  dandy  in  his  clothes; 

Was  seldom,  .save  on  Sundays,  seen 

In  calimanco  or  nankeen  ; 

On  anniversaries,  would  try  on 

A  jerkin  spick -span  new  from  lion  ; 

Went  l),ue  for  the   most  part,   lo  be 

cool, 
And  save  the  time  of  his  (Jroom  of 

tlic  Stole. 
Besides,  the  smoke  lu*  had  hcon  in 
In  Stygiui  gulf  had  dyed  his  skin 
To  a  natural  sable  -a  right  liell-fit, 
That   scem'd   to  careless  eyes  black 

velvet. 
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Tlie  brethren  from  their  station  scurvy. 
Where  they  hung  danghng  topsy- 
turvy, 
With  horror  view  the  black  costume  ; 
And  each  presumes  his  hour  is  come  ; 
Then  softly  to  themselves  'gan  mutter 
The  warning  words  their  dume  did 

utter ; 
Yet  not  so  softly,  but  with  ease 
Were  overheard  by  Hercules. 
Quoth  Cacus,  ' '  This  is  he  she  spoke 

of, 
Which  we  so  often  made  a  joke  of." 
"  I  see,"  said  th'  other  ;  "  thank  our 

sin  for't, 
'Tis    I5l.\c!C    Rack,    sure    enough : 
we're  in  for't." 

His  godship,  who,  for  all  his  brag 
Of  roughness,  was  at  lieart  a  wag, 
At  his  new  name  was  tickled  finely, 
And  fell  a-laughing  most  divinely; 
Quoth  he,  "  I'll  tell  this  jest  in  heaven; 
The  musty  rogues  shall  be  forgiven ;  " 
So,  in  a  twinkling,  did  uncase  them, 
On  mother  earth  once  more  to  place 

them. 
The  varlets,  glad  to  be  unhamper'd. 
Made  each  a  leg,  then  fairly  scamper'd. 


LINES    SUGGESTED    BY   A 
SIGHT  OF  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

(The  E}i!;lhh»ian  s  Magazine,   Sep- 
tember, 1 83 1.) 

TiME-mouldering   CROSSES,    gemm'd 
with  imagery 

Of  costliest  work,  and  Gothic  tracery, 

I'oint  still  the  spots,  to  hallow'd  wed- 
lock dear, 

Where  rested  on  its  solemn  way  the 
bier. 

That   bore   the   bones    of    Edward's 
Elinor 

To  mix  with   Royal  dust  at  West- 
minster.— 
I    Far  different  rites  did   thee  to  dust 
consign, 

Duke  I'.runswick's  daughter,  princely 
(Caroline. 

A  hurrying  funeral,  and  a  banish'd 
(^r.ive, 

Higii-niinded  svifc  !  were  all  that  thou 
couldst  have. 


Grieve  not,  great  ghost,  nor  count  in 

death  thy  losses  ; 
Thou  in  thy  lifetime  had'st  thy  share 

of  crosses. 


THE   SELF-EXCHANTED. 
(The  Athcncsum,  7th  January,  1832.) 

I  HAD  sense  in  dreams  of  a  beauty 

rare, 
Whom    Fate    had   spell-bound,    and 

rooted  there, 
Stooping,  like  some  enchanted  theme, 
Over  the  marge  of  that  crystal  stream, 
Where  the  blooming  Greek,  to  Echo 

blind, 
With   self-love   fond,    had   to  waters 

pined. 
Ages  had  waked,  and  ages  slept, 
And  that  bendingposturestill  she  kept : 
For  her  eyes  she  may  not  turn  away, 
Till   a   fairer  object  shall  pass  ttiat 

way- 
Till    an  image  more  beauteous  this 

world  can  show, 
Than  her  own  which  she  sees  in  the 

mirror  below. 

Pore  on,  S.x\x  creature  !  for  ever  pore. 
Nor  dream  to  be  disenchanted  more ; 
For  vain  is  expectance,  and  wish  is 

vain, 
Till  a  new  Narcissus  can  come  again. 


TO   A   FRIEND.  ON    HIS 
MARRI.AGE. 

(The  A  then  (lit  III,  7th  December, 

1833-) 

What    makes    a    liappy    wedlock  ? 

What  has  fate 
Not  given  to  thee  in  thy  well-chosen 

mate  ? 
Good    sense— good    humour  ;— those 

are  trivial  things, 
Dear  M— ,  that  each  trite  encomiast 

sings. 
But  she  hath  these,  and  more.  A  mind 

exempt 
l''rom  every  low-bred  p.assion,  where 

contempt, 


)                                                                                                 j 
1                                 To  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.                           qi 
1                                       -                                                                   ^     1 

Nor  envy,  nor  detraction,  ever  found 

Pored  on  the  pictured  wonders  thou    | 

A    harbour    yet;    an    understanding 

hadst  done : 

sound  ; 

Clarissa  mournful,  and  prim  Grandi- 

Just  vievvs  of  right  and  wrong;  per- 

son ! 

ception  full 

All  Fielding's,   Smollett's  heroes,  rose 

Of  the  deform'd,  and  of  the  beautiful, 

to  view  ; 

In  life  and  manners;  wit  above  her 

I  saw,  and  I  believed  the  phantoms 

sex, 

true. 

Which,  as  a  gem,  her  sprightly  con- 

But, above  all,  that  most  romantic  tale 

verse  decks  ; 

Did  o'er  my  raw  credulity  prevail. 

Exuberant  fancies,  prodigal  of  mirth. 

Where    Glums    and    Gawries    wear 

To  gladden  woodland  walk,  or  winter 

mysterious  things. 

hearth ; 

That  serve  at  once  for  jackets  and  for 

A  noble  nature,  conqueror  in  the  strife 

wings. 

Of  conflict  with  a  hard  discouraging 

Age,  that  enfeebles  other  men's  de- 

life. 

signs. 

Strengthening  the  veins  of  virtue,  past 

But    heightens    thine,    and    thy   free 

the  power 

draught  refines. 

Of  those  whose  days  have  been  one 

In  several  ways  distinct  you  make  us 

silken  hour, 

feel— 

Spoil'd  fortune's  pamper'd  offspring  ; 

Graceful  as    Raphael,    as    Watteau 

a  keen  sense 

genteel. 

Alike  of  benefit,  and  of  offence. 

Your  lights  and  shades,  as  Titianesque, 

With  reconcilement  quick,  that  instant 

we  praise ; 

springs 

And  waimly  \\ish   you  Titian's  length 

From  tlie  charged  heart  with  nimble 

of  days. 

angel  wings  ; 

While  grateful  feelings,  like  a  signet 

sign'd 
l!y  a  strong  hand,  seen;  burnt  into 

TO   CLARA   X[OVELLO]. 

her  mind. 

If   these,  dear  friend,   a    dowry  can 

(The  At/iciicvimi,  26th  July,  1834.) 

confer 

The  Gods  have  made  me  most  un- 

Richer than  land,  thou  hast  them  all 

musical, 

in  her ; 

With  feelings  that  respond  not  to  the 

And    beauty,    which  some  hold   the 

call 

chiefest  boon. 

Of  stringed  harp  or  voice  — obtuse  and 

Is  in  thy  bargain  for  a  make-weight 

nuite 

thrown. 

To  hautboy,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and 

flute ; 
King    David's    lyre,   that    made   tlie 

TO  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.. 

madness  tlee 

From  Saul,  had  been  but  a  jew's-harp 

ON    HI.S    lU.USTKATIONS   OF   THE 

to  me  : 

I'OIiMS   OK   MK.    UOGEKS. 

Theorbos,      violins,     Frencli     horns. 

(The  Athciuciim,  21st  December, 

guitars, 
Leave  in  my  wounded  cars  inllictcd 
scars  ; 

CoNSUMiMATii  Artist,  whose  undying 

I   hate  tiiose  trills,  and  shakes,  and 

name 

sounds  that  float 

With  classic  Rogers'  sliall  go  down  to 

Upon  tlie  cajitive  air  ;  I  know  no  note, 

fame. 

Ni)r  ever  shall,  whatever  folks  may  say, 

lie  this  thy  crowning  work  !     In    my 

Of  tlie  strange  mysteries  of  S.'l  and 

young  (lays 

/••./  ,• 

How  often  have  I  with  a  chiiils  fond 

I  sit  at  oratorios  like  a  fihh, 

gaze 

Incajiable  of  sound,  and  only  wish 
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The  thing  was  over.    Yet  do  I  admire, 
O  tuneful  daughter  of  a  tuneful  sire, 
Thy  painful  labours  in  a  science,  which 
To  your  deserts  I  pray  may  make  you 

rich 
As  much  as  you  are  loved,  and  add  a 

grace 
To  the  most  musical  Novello  race. 
Women  lead  men  by  the  nose,  some 

cynics  say ; 
You  draw  them  by  the  ear — a  delic.iter 

way. 


HYPOCHOXDRIACUS. 

[Originnlly  published  in  1802  (among 
the  Miscellaneous  Pieces  appended  to 
Charles  Lamb's  Five  Act  Tragedy  of 
yoliK  Woodvil)  as  part  and  parcel  of  what 
purported  to  be  "  Curious  Fragments 
from  a  Commo.n-place  Book  which  be- 
longed to  Robeit  Burton,  author  of  The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy."] 

I)V  myself  walking, 

To  myself  talking. 

When  as  I  ruminate 

On  my  untoward  fate, 

Scarce  seem  I 

Alone  sufticiently, 

r^lack  thoughts  continually 

Crowding  my  privacy  ; 

'J'hey  come  unbidden, 

I-ike  foes  at  a  wedding, 

'I'hrusting  their  faces 

III  better  guests'  places. 

Peevish  and  malecontent, 

Clownish,  impertinent. 

Dashing  the  merriment : 

So  in  like  fashions 

Dim  cogitations 

I-'ollow  and  JRiunt  me. 

Striving  to  daiuit  me. 

In  my  heart  festering, 

In  my  ears  whispering, 

"  Thy  friends  are  treacherous, 

'1  Iiy  foes  are  dangerous, 

Tliy  dreams  ominous." 

I'icrce  Anlhropoph.'igi, 
Spectra,  Diaboli, 
What  scareti  St.  .Anthony, 
Hobgoblins,  I,(  inures, 
iJrc.ims  of  Antipodes, 
Nijjht-iiding  Imiibi 
'i  roiibling  the  f.mtasy. 
All  dire  iiliisioiis 
Causing  confusions ; 


Figments  heretical, 
Scruples  fantastical, 
Doubts  diabolical ; 
Abaddon  vexeth  me, 
Mahu  perple.xeth  me, 
Lucifer  teaseth  me — 
Jcszc !   Maria !   liberate  fios   ab   his 
diris  icntatiouibus  Inimici. 


FREE    THOUGHTS    ON    SEVE- 
RAL EMINENT   COMPOSERS. 

Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  as  the  whim  bites;  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 
For  either  of  them,  or  for  Handel. — 
Cannot  a  man  live  free  and  easy, 
Without  admiring  Pergolese? 
Or  through  the  world  with  comfort  go 
That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blow  ? 
So  help  me  Heaven,  I  hardly  have  ; 
And  yet  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  shave. 
Like  other  people,  if  you  watch  it. 
And    know    no    more    of   stave    or 

crotchet 
Than  did  the  primitive  Peruvians  ; 
Or  those  old  ante-queer-diluvians 
That  lived  in  the  unwash'd  world  with 

Jubal, 
Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tubal, 
By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  summat. 
Found  out,  to  his  great  surprise,  the 

gamut. 
I  care  no  more  for  Cimarosa 
Than  he  did  for  Salvator  Rosa, 
Being  no  painter  ;  and  bad  luck 
Be  mine,  if  I  can  bear  that  Gluck  ! 
Old  Tycho  Brahe,  and  modern  Ikr- 

schel. 
Had  something  in  them;  but  who's 

Purcel? 
The  devil  with  liis  foot  so  cloven, 
For  aught   I    care,   may   take    Bcet- 

Iioven  ; 
And,  if  the  bargain  does  not  suit, 
I'll  throw  him  \Veber  in  to  i)oot  I 
There's  not  the  splitting  of  a  splinter 
To  choose  'twi.xt  him  last  naineil,  and 

Winter, 
f^f  Doctor  Pejiusch  old  (Jueen  Dido 
Knew  just  as  nnich,  (jod  knows,  as  I 

do. 
I  would  not  go  four  miles  to  visit 
Sebastian   Bach,  (or  Batch,  which  is 

it?) 


Prologue  to  the  "  Tragedy  of  Remoi'se." 
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No  more  I  would  for  Bononcini. 
As  for  Novello,  or  Rossini, 
I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  'em, 
Because  they're  living;  so  I  leave 'em. 


WHAT    IS   AN    ALBUM  ? 

[A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
brought  to  light  the  following  verses,  which 
he  discovered  by  accident,  written  on  the 
lly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  "  John  Woodvil,"  lying 
for  sale  in  a  bookseller's  window-stall,  the 
lines  being  dated  the  7th  September,  1S30, 
penned  unmistakably  in  Charles  Lamb's 
handwriting,  ami  further  authenticated 
with  his  simple  straggling  autograph.] 

'Tis  a  book  kept  by  modern  young 

ladies  for  show. 
Of  which   their   ])lain   grandmothers 

nothing  did  know  ; 
A  medley  of  scraps,    half  verse  and 

half  prose, 
And  some  things  not  very  like  either, 

God  knows. 
The  first  soft  effusions  of  beaux  and 

of  belles, 
Of   future   Lord   Ryrons    and    sweet 

L.  ]•:.  L.'s; 
Where   wise    folk    and    simple  both 

equally  join. 
And  you  write  your  nonsense  that  I 

may  write  mine. 
Stick  in  a  fme  landscape  to  make  a 

display  — 
A    flower-piece,    a    foreground  !    all 

tinted  so  gay. 
As  Nature  herself,  could  she  see  them, 

would  strike! 
With  envy,  to  think  that  she  ne'er  did 

the  like  ; 
,\n(l  since  some  Lavaters,  with  licad- 

pieces  comical, 
Have  agreed  to  pronounce  people's 

hands  ])iiysiognomical, 
Ik-  sine  that  you  stuff  it  with  auto- 
graphs plenty, 
.Ml  prnn'd  in  a  fasliion  so  stiff  and  so 

dainty, 
They  no  more  resemble  folks'  ordinary 

writing 
Tiian  lines  jienn'd  witlt  pains  d(j  ex- 
tempore writing, 
Or<jiir  every-day  countenance  (pardon 

tin*  stricture) 
The  faces  we  make  when  we  sil  for  our 

picture  : 


Then  have  you,  Madelina,  an  album 

complete. 
Which  may  you  live  to  finish,  and  I 

live  to  see  't ! 


TO    MARGARET   W . 

{The  Atheiicenm,  14th  March,  1835). 

[Written  at  Edmonton,  on  the  8th  Octo- 
ber, 1834,  only  eleven  weeks  before  Charles 
Lamb's  death,  and  first  published  in  the 
AtliencEitvi,  within  less  than  three  months 
after  he  was  laid  in  his  grave.] 

Margaret,  in  happy  hour 
Christen'd  from  that  humble  flower 

Which  we  a  daisy  call  ! 
May  thy  pretty  namesake  be 
In  all  things  a  type  of  thee, 

And  image  thee  in  all. 

Like  //  you  show  a  modest  face. 
An  unpretending  native  grace  ;  — 

The  tulip,  and  the  pink. 
The  china  and  the  damask  rose. 
And  every  flaunting  Hower  that  blows. 

In  the  comparing  shrink. 
Of  lowly  fields  you  think  no  scorn; 
Yet  gayest  gardens  would  adorn. 

And  grace,  wherever  set. 
Home-seated  in  your  lonely  bower, 
Or  wedded— a  transplanted  flower — 

I  bless  you,  Margaret ! 


PROLOGUE 

TO   COLEKinGi:'S   TRAGr:i)Y   OF 
"  RKMORSi;." 

[Spoken  by  Mr.  Carr,  on  S.atiirday,  the 
Z3rd  Janiiarj',  1S13,  when  the  phiv  was 
first  produced  on  the  Ixj.nrds  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  In  the  original  issue  of 
the  drama,  in  its  printed  form,  this  ])ro- 
logite  was  duly  published.] 

Tiii.RF.  arc,  I  am  (old.  who  sliarply 

criticize 
Our  modern  theatres'  unwieldy  sire. 
We  jilayers  siiall  scarce  plead  guilty 

to  that  cliarge, 
Wiio  think  a  iiousc  can  never  be  too 

large : 
Grieved  when  a  rant,  that's  worth  a 

nation's  ear, 
Shakes    some    prescribed    Lyceum's 

petty  sphere ; 
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And  pleased  to  mark  the  grin  from 

space  to  space 
Spread  epidemic  o'er  a  town's  broad 

face. 
O   might  old  Bettcrton  or  Booth  re- 
turn 
To  view  •our  structures    from    their 

silent  urn, 
Could    Quin     come     stallcing    from 

Elysian  glades, 
Or  Garrick  get  a  day-rule  from  the 

shades, 
Wliere  now,  perhaps,  in  mirth  which 

spirits  approve. 
He  imitates  the  ways  of  men  above. 
And  apes  the  actions  of  our  upper 

coast, 
As  in  his  days  of  flesh  he  play'd  the 

ghost : 
How  miglit   they  bless   our   ampler 

scope  to  please. 
And  hate   their  own   old  shrunk-up 

audiences. 
Tiieir  houses  yet  were  palaces  to  those 
W'hicli    Ben   and    Fletcher   for  their 

triumphs  chose. 
Shakespeare,  who  wish'd  a  kingdom 

for  a  stage. 
Like  giant  pent  in    disproportiond 

cage, 
Moum'd  ills  contracted  strengths  and 

crippled  rage. 
He  who  could  tanic  his  vast  ambition 

down 
To  please  some  scattcrd  gleanings  of 

a  town. 
And   if  some  hundred  auditors  sup- 
plied 
Tlieir  meagre   meed    of  claps,    was 

satisfied. 
How   had  lie  felt,   when   that  dread 

oirse  of  Lear's 
II:i'l  Imrst  tremendous  uii  n  thousand 

cars, 
While  dcop-slnick  wonder  from  ap- 

pl.iuiling  bands 
Ufiurn'd    the   tril)Ute     of    as    many 

hin'lsl 
I\iiil''  wi  T"  his  guests;  he  never  made 

hi .  I"iw 
Tu    MK'li    an  .'tudicncc  as  s.atutc:;  us 

now. 
Mr  l.irk'd  Ih'-  b.ilin  of  labour,  frmali; 

l<i.ii  '•. 
I'i'W    1,1'liis   ill    his    time   fre(iu'nti  d 

pl.iyh, 


Or  came  to  see  a  youth  with  awkward 

art 
And  shrill  sharp  pipe  burlesque  the 

woman's  part. 
The  very  use,  since  so  essential  grown. 
Of  painted  scenes,    was  to  his  stage 

unknown. 
The    air-blest    castle,    round    whose 

wholesome  crest. 
The  martlet,  guest  of  summer,  chose 

her  nest — 
The    forest    walks    of    Arden's    fair 

domain. 
Where  Jaques  fed  his  solitary  vein, — 
No  pencils  aid    as  yet   had  dared 

supply. 
Seen  only  by  the  intellectual  eye. 
Those  scenic  helps,  denied  to  Shake- 
speare's page. 
Our  ^\uthor  owes  to  a  more  lilxiral 

age. 
Nor  pomp  nor  circumstance  are  want- 
ing here; 
'Tis  for  himself  alone  that  he  must 

fear. 
Yet  shall    remembrance  cherish   the 

just  prkie. 
That  (be  the  laurel  granted  or  denied) 
He  first  essay'd  in  this  distinguish'd 

fane 
Severer  muses  and  a  trasric  strain. 


i:pilogue 

TO  "Tim  WIKI^. :  A  TALE  OK  MAN- 
TUA." r.Y  JAMliS  S!11;KII)AN 
KNOWLKS. 

(Spoken  hy  Miss  Kllcii  Tree,  .Tftcrw.inls 
Mrs.  Cliarlcs  Ko.in,  on  the  nielli  of  ilio 
ilr.iina's first  rcprcscnt.-itioii.  In  the  piintol 
ic)|iy  of  the  play  piihlishctl  imnicili.itely 
.iflcrw.nrds,  the  draniatisl,  in  his  I'ref.ioc, 
ilateil  s.(th  April,  18^3,  took  occasion  t«> 
say  :  "To  iny  early,  my  trnslyand  honoured 
friend,  Charles  L-inih,  I  owe  my  ihauks  for 
.1  delightful  KpiloKue,  toinposed  almost 
.•is  scxin  as  it  was  requested.") 

WllKN   first  our  b.ird  his  simjile  will 

i-xpiess'il 
'liiat  I   should  in  his  heniiiie's  robes 

be  (Iress'd, 
Myfi-:ir.';  were-  will)  my  vanity  at  .strife, 
IUjw  I  coiilil  act  that  mitricd  part — 

"a  wife." 


Epilogue  to  "  The   Wife:  a  Tale  of  Mantua:' 
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But    Fancy   to   the   Grison   hills    me 

drew 
Where    Mariana    like    a   wild-flower 

grew, 
Nursing  her  garden-kindred  :  so  far  I 
Liked  her  condition,  willing  to  com- 
ply 
With   that   sweet    single  life ;  when, 

with  a  cranch, 
Down  came  that  thundering,  crashing 

avalanche. 
Starting  my  mountain-project !  "  Take 

this  spade," 
Said  Fancy  then,  "dig  low,  adventu- 
rous maid. 
For    hidden    wealth."      I    did  ;    and 

ladies,  lo  ! 
Was   e'er  romantic   female's   fortune 

so, 
To  dig  a  life-warm  lover  from  the 

snow  ? 
A  wife  and  princess  see  mc  next, 

beset 
\\'\\.h  subtle  toils,  in  an  Italian  net. 
While  knavish  courtiers,  stung  with 

rage  or  fear, 
Distill'd    lip-poison    in    a   husband's 

car. 


I  ponder'd  on  the   boiling   southern 

vein; 
Racks,  cords,  stilettoes,  rush'd  upon 

my  brain  ! 
By  poor,  good,  weak  Antonio,  too,  dis- 
owned— 
I  dream' d  each   night   I   should    be 

Desdemona'd, 
And,  being  in  Mantua,  thought  upon 

the  shop 
Whence  fair  Verona's  youth  his  breath 

did  stop : 
And  what  if  Leonardo,  in  foul  scorn, 
Some  lean  apothecary  should  suborn 
To  take  my  hated  life  ?    A  "  tortoise  ' 

hung 
Before  my  eyes,  and  in  my  ears  scaled 

"alligators  rung." 
But   my  Otliello,    to  his  vows  more 

zealous — 
Twenty  Lagos  could  not  make    hirn 

jealous  ! 
New  raised   to  reputation,   and  to 

life— 
At  your  commands  behold  me,  with- 
out strife, 
Well-pleased,  and  ready  to  repeat — 

the  "  Wife.  ■ 


—  J 
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griimiitic  ©krhs. 


loljii  Maobbil : 

A  TRAGEDY   IN    FIVE   ACTS: 


[Originally  published  in  1802,  as  a  volume  of  128  pages  duodecimo,  by  G.  and  I. 
Robinson,  of  Paternoster  Row,  yohit  IVoodvil  occupied  the  first  104  pages,  the  remain- 
ing 24  pages  comprising  several  curious  fragments.  There,  for  example,  was  given 
'I'hekla's  "  Balad  "  (sic  with  one  1),  translated  from  the  German.  The  original  title  of  the 
volume  sufficiently  e.vplaincd  the  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  as  follows:  "John 
Wondvil,  a  Tragedy  by  C.  Lamb  ;  to  which  are  added  fragments  of  Burton,  the  author 
of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  These  Fragments,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  about 
as  truly  Burton's  as  Walter  Savage  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations  were  the  actual 
utterances  of  the  interlocutors.  Imbedded  among  them,  like  a  vein  of  pure  gold  in  a 
lump  of  sparkling  quartz,  was  his  quaint  and  eminently  characteristic  poem  of  "  Hypo- 
chondriacus."] 

CHARACTERS. 
Sir  Walter  Woodvil. 

SS.  }*'■'"""• 

Gray'"  \pritcnJcd fricuds  of  John. 
SANHi'f)Kl),  Sir  Walter  s  old  Stntiiird. 
MAKr;Aur:T,  Orpluiii  Ward  of  Sir  Walter. 
KdUK  Genti.I'.MKN,  John' s  riotous  (ompaiiioiis. 

Sl.KVANTS. 

'i>i:VMV..— For  the  most  part  ot  Sir  Waller's  mansion  in  Devonshire  ;  at  other 

times  in  the  forest  of  Shencood. 
TiMlC. — Soon  after  the  Restoration. 

ACT   THE    FIRST. 

SCENF..— /f  Set-'ants  Apartment  in  Woodvil  IfalL 

Sen-ants  drinl-ini,'. — Time,  the  Mornini;. 

A  Soni;  hy  Daniki.. 
"  When  ihc  King  enjoys  his  own  again." 

Peter.  A  dditnli'  sonp.     Wlicrc  didst  lonrn  if,  fellow  ? 

I>aniel.  l'',vcn  iIhtc,  wlirrt;  llioii  Iciriii'si  ihy  oaths  .aiitl  lliy  politics — nt  our 
mxslr'r's  table.  Where  else  ^houl(l  ;i  serviiig-maii  I'iik  up  his  poor  accomplish- 
ments? 
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Afartin.  Well  spoken,  Daniel.  O  rare  Daniel ! — his  oathi  and  his  politics  ! 
excellent ! 

Francis.  And  where  didst  pick  up  thy  knavery,  Daniel  ? 

Pet.  That  came  to  him  by  inheritance.  His  family  have  supplied  the  shire 
of  Devon,  time  out  of  mind,  with  good  thieves,  and  bad  serving-men.  All  of 
his  race  have  come  into  the  world  without  their  conscience. 

Mar.  Good  thieves,  and  bad  serving-men?  Better  and  better.  I  marvel 
what  Daniel  hath  got  to  say  in  reply. 

Dan.  I  marvel  more  when  thou  wilt  say  anything  to  the  purpose,  thou 
shallow  serving-man,  whose  swiftest  conceit  carries  thee  no  higher  than  to 
apprehend  with  difficulty  the  stale  jests  of  us  thy  compeers.  When  wast  ever 
known  to  club  thy  own  particular  jest  among  us? 

Mar.  Most  unkind  Daniel,  to  speak  such  biting  things  of  me  ! 

Fran.  See— if  he  hath  not  brought  tears  into  the  poor  fellow  s  eyes  with  the 
saltness  of  his  rebuke. 

Dan.  No  offence,  brother  Martin — I  meant  none.  'Tis  true,  Heaven  gives 
gifts,  and  withholds  them.  It  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a  nimble 
invention  to  ihe  manufacture  of  a  jest ;  and  upon  thee,  Martin,  an  indifferent 
bad  capacity  to  understand  my  meaning. 

Mar.   Is  that  all?     I  am  content.     Here's  my  hand. 

Fran.  Well,  I  like  a  little  innocent  mirth  myself,  but  never  could  endure 
bawdry. 

Dan.  Quoi  homines  tot  senicntice. 

Mar.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Dan.  "lis  Greek,  and  argues  difference  of  opinion. 

Mar.   I  hope  there  is  none  between  us. 

Dan.  Here's  to  thee,  brother  Martin  (drinks). 

Alar.  And  to  thee,  Daniel  [Jruiks). 

Fran.  And  to  thee,  Peter  {drinks). 

Pet.  Thank  you,  Francis.     And  here's  to  thee  [drinks). 

Afar.   I  shall  be  fuddled  anon. 

Dan.  And  drunkenness  I  hold  to  be  a  very  despicable  vice. 

All.  O  !  a  shocking  vice.  [.They  drink  round. 

Pet.   Inasmuch  ;is  it  taketh  away  the  understanding. 

Dan.  And  makes  the  eyes  red. 

Pet.  And  the  tongue  to  stammer. 

Dan.  And  to  blab  out  secrets. 

{During  this  conversation  they  continue  drinkins;.) 

Pet.  Some  men  don't  know  an  enemy  from  a  friend,  when  they  are  drunk. 

Dan.  Certainly  sobriety  is  the  health  of  the  soul. 

Mar.   Now  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  drunk. 

Dan.   How  canst  tell,  dry-t)oncs? 

Afar.   Because  I  begin  to  he  melancholy.     That's  always  a  sign. 

Fran.  Take  care  of  Martin,  he  II  topple  off  his  seat  else. 

(  Martin  drops  asleep. 

Pet.  Times  arc  greatly  altered  since  young  master  took  upon  himself  the 
government  of  this  household. 

All.  Grc.Ttly  altered. 

/''ran.  I  think  everything  be  altered  for  the  better  since  liis  Majesty's  blessed 
restoration. 

I'et.  In  Sir  Walter's  days  there  was  no  encouragement  given  to  good  house- 
keeping. 

All.  None. 

f)an.  For  instance,  no  possibility  of  getting  drunk  before  two  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Pet.  Every  man  his  allowance  of  ale  nt  breakfast— his  quart  I 
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All.  A  quart !  !  [in  derision). 

Dan.  Nothing  left  to  our  own  sweet  discretions. 

Pet.  Wliereby  it  may  appear,  we  were  treated  more  like  beasts,  than  what 
we  were— discreet  and  reasonable  serving-men. 

All.  Like  beasts. 

Mar.  (opening  his  eyes).   Like  beasts  ! 

Dan.  To  sleep,  wag-tail ! 

Fran.  I  marvel  all  this  while,  where  the  old  gentleman  has  found  means 
to  secrete  himself.  It  seems,  no  man  luis  heard  of  him  since  the  day  of  the 
King  s  return.  Can  any  tell,  why  our  young  master,  being  favoured  by  the 
court,  sliould  not  have  interest  to  procure  his  fathers  pardon? 

Dan.  Marry,  I  tliink  'tis  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  Knight,  that  will  not  be 
beholden  to  the  court  for  his  safety. 

AMar.   Xow  that  is  wilful. 

Fran.   Hut  can  any  tell  me  the  place  of  his  concealment  ? 

Pet.  That  cannot  I ;  but  I  have  my  conjectures. 

Dan.  Two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  hear,  to  the  man  that  shall  apprehend  him. 

Fran.  Well,  I  have  my  suspicions. 

Pet.  And  so  have  I. 

Mar.  And  I  can  keep  a  secret. 

Fran,  {to  Petek).  Warwickshire  you  mean  (aside). 

Pet.  Perhaps  not. 

Fran.  Nearer  perhaps. 

Pet.  I  say  nothing. 

Dan.  I  hope  there  is  none  in  this  company  wou'.d  be  mean  enough  to  betray 
him. 

All.  O  Lord,  surely  not.  [T/tey  drink  to  Sir  Walter's  safety. 

Fran.  I  have  often  wondered,  how  our  master  came  to  be  e.vceptcd  by  name 
in  the  late  Act  of  Oblivion. 

Dan.  Shall  I  tell  the  reason? 

All.  Ay.  do. 

Dan.  'Tis  thought,  he  is  no  great  friend  to  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment. 
"^.All.  O  !  monstrous  ! 

Pet.  Fellow-servants,  a  thought  strikes  me.  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  come 
under  the  penalties  of  the  treason  act,  by  reason  of  our  being  privy  to  this 
man's  concealment  ! 

All.  Truly,  a  sad  consideration. 

To  them  enters  Sandford  suddenly. 

Sandford.  You  well-fed  and  unprofitable  grooms, 
Maintaind  for  state,  not  use  ; 
You  lazy  foastcrs  at  another's  cost, 
That  e.it  like  maggots  into  an  estate, 
And  do  as  little  work, 
]'>eing  indeed  but  foul  excrescences. 
And  no  just  parts  in  a  well-order'd  family  ; 
You  base  .md  rascal  imitators, 
Wlio  act  up  to  the  height  your  master's  vices, 
Hut  cannot  re.id  his  virtu(!s  in  your  bond: 
VVhich  of  you,  as  I  cnter'd,  sp.ike  of  betraying? 
W.LS  it  you,  or  you,  or,  lliiri-facc,  was  it  you? 

Mar.    Whom  does  he  call  ihin-face? 

Sand.  No  pratuig,  loon,  but  tell  me  who  he  was, 
1  li.il  I  may  iir.iin  the  vill.iin  with  my  staff, 
That  seeks  Sir  Walter's  life  ! 
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You  miserable  men, 

With  minds  more  slavish  than  your  slave's  estate, 

Have  you  that  noble  bounty  so  forgot, 

Which  took  you  from  the  looms,  and  from  the  ploughs, 

Which  better  had  ye  follow' d,  fed  ye,  clothed  ye, 

And  entertain'd  ye  in  a  worthy  service, 

Where  your  best  wages  was  the  world's  repute. 

That  thus  ye  seek  his  life,  by  whom  ye  hve  ? 

Have  you  forgot  too, 

How  often  in  old  times 

Your  drunken  mirths  have  stunn'd  day's  sober  cars, 

Oarousing  full  cups  to  Sir  Walter's  health? 

Whom  now  ye  would  betray,  but  that  he  lies 

Out  of  the  reach  of  your  poor  treaclieries. 

This  learn  from  me. 

Our  master's  secret  sleeps  with  trustier  tongues, 

Than  will  unlock  themselves  to  carles  like  you. 

(jo,  get  you  gone,  you  knaves.     Who  stirs  ?  this  staff 

bhall  teach  you  manners  else. 

All.   Well,  we  are  going. 

Sa/id.  And  quickly  too,  ye  had  better,  for  I  see 
Young  mistress  Margaret  coming  this  way. 

[Exeunt  all  but  S.\NUFORD. 

Enter  Margaret,  as  in  a  fright,  pursued  by  a  Gentleman,  who,  seeing 
Sandfoku,  retires  muttering  a  curse. 

SANDFORD.  MARGARET. 

Sand.  Good-morrow  to  my  fair  mistress.     'Twas  a  cliance 
I  saw  you,  lady,  so  intent  was  I 
On  chiding  hence  these  graceless  serving-men, 
Who  cannot  break  their  fast  at  morning  meals 
Without  debauch  and  mis-timed  riotings. 
This  house  hath  been  a  scene  of  nothing  else. 
But  atheist  riot  and  profane  excess, 
Since  my  old  master  quitted  all  his  rights  here. 

Man:.   l'"-i(^''  I'^iy  f  endine  fresh  insult  from  the  scorn 
Of  Woodvil's  friends,  tiie  uncivil  jests 
And  free  discourses  of  the  dissolute  men. 
That  haunt  this  mansion,  making  me  their  mirth. 

Sand.   Does  my  young  master  know  of  tiiese  affronts  ? 

Afarg.   I  cannot  tell.      Perhaps  he  has  not  been  told. 
Per!)ai)S  lie  might  have  seen  them  if  he  would. 
I  have  known  him  more  quick-sighted.     Let  tliat  pass. 
All  things  seem  changed,  I  think.     I  had  a  friend, 
(I  can't  l)ut  weep  to  think  liim  alter'd  too) 
These  things  are  best  forgotten  :  but  I  knew 
A  man,  a  young  man,  young,  and  full  of  honour, 
That  would  have  pick'd  a  ([iiarrfl  for  a  straw. 
And  fought  it  out  to  the  extremity, 
I'Ven  with  the  dearest  friend  he  liad  alive, 
On  but  a  i)are  surmise,  a  possibility, 
That  Margaret  liad  sulfer'il  an  alfront. 
Some  are  loo  tame  tliat  were  too  splenetic  once. 

Sand.  'Twerc  best  he  should  be  told  of  these  affronts. 
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Marj^.   I  am  the  daughter  of  his  fathers  friend. 
Sir  Walter's  orphan  ward. 
I  am  not  liis  servant-maid,  that  I  should  wait 
1  he  opportunity  of  a  gracious  hearing, 
Inquire  the  times  and  seasons  when  to  put 
My  peevisli  prayer  up  at  young  Woodvil's  feet, 
And  sue  to  him  for  slow  redress,  w  ho  was 
Himself  a  suitor  late  lo  Margaret. 
I  am  somewhat  proud  :  and  Woodvil  taught  me  pride. 
I  was  his  favourite  once,  his  playfellow  in  infancy, 
And  joyful  mistress  of  his  youth'. 
None  once  so  pleasant  in  his  eyes  as  Margaret. 
His  conscience,  his  religion,  ^la^garet  was, 
His  dear  lieart  s  confessor,  a  heart  withm  that  hcr.rt, 
And  all  dear  things  summd  up  in  her  alone. 
As  Margaret  smiled  or  frowii'd  John  lived  or  died  : 
His  dreis,  speech,  gesture,  studies,  friendships,  all 
Being  fashion'd  to  her  liking. 
His  llatteries  tauglit  me  firsi  this  self-esteem, 
His  flatteries  and  caresses,  while  he  loved, 
'1  he  world  esteem'd  her  happy,  who  had  won 
His  heart,  who  won  all  hearts  ; 
And  ladies  envied  me  the  love  of  Woodvil. 

Suiid.   He  doth  affect  the  courtiers  life  too  much, 
\\'hose  art  is  to  forget. 

And  that  has  wrought  this  seeming  cliange  in  him, 
^1  hat  was  by  nature  noble. 

'  I  is  these  court  plagues,  that  swarm  about  our  house, 
Have  done  the  mischief,  making  his  fancy  giddy 
\\  ith  images  of  state  preferment,  place, 
Tainting  liis  generous  spirits  with  ambition. 

Mart;.    1  know  net  how  it  is  ; 
A  cold  |)rotector  is  John  grown  to  me. 
'Hi'.-  mistiess  and  presuini)tive  wife  of  Woodvil 
Can  never  stoop  so  low  to  supplicate 
A  man,  lier  equal,  to  redress  those  wrongs, 
Which  he  was  hound  first  to  ])ivvent  : 
l'.ut  which  his  own  neglects  have  sanction'd  ratlur, 
liolh  sanction'd  and  provoked:  a  inark'il  neglect, 
And  strangeniss  f.istening  bitter  on  liis  love. 
His  love  which  long  has  been  upon  the  wane. 
For  me,  I  am  tletermincd  what  to  do  : 
'lo  leave  this  house  this  night,  and  lukewarm  John. 

S,iiuf.  C)  lady,  have  a  care 
Of  this-  iiidifiiiite  and  splecn-brcd  resolves. 
You  kn(iw  not  half  the  dangers  that  attend 
Upon  a  life  of  wandeiiiig,  which  your  thoughts  now 
I'V-elirig  the  swellings  of  a  lofly  anger, 
'1  o  your  abusid  fancy,  as  'tis  likely, 
I'orir.iy  without  its  terrors,  painting  lies 
And  tcpreseiitmenls  of  f.ill.icioiis  liberty  — 
V'dii  know  not  what  it  is  to  leave  the  roof  that  slieltcrs  you. 

Af,iii_'.    I  li.ivc  thought  on  every  possible  event. 
The  (Lingers  anil  discouragemeiils  you  speak  of, 
I'^ven  till  my  woman's  heart  hath  ceased  to  fear  ihem. 
And  cowardice  grow.s  cnaniour'd  of  rare  accidents, 
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Nor  am  I  so  unfurnish'd  as  you  think, 
Of  practicable  schemes. 

Sand.  Now  God  forbid  ;  think  twice  of  this,  dear  lady. 

Marg.   I  pray  you  spare  me,  Mr.  Sandford, 
And  once  for  all  believe,  nothing  can  shake  my  purpose. 

Sa?id.   But  what  course  have  you  thought  on  ? 

Marg.  To  seek  Sir  Walter  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood. 
I  have  letters  from  young  Simon, 
Acquainting  me  with  all  the  circumstances 
Of  their  concealment,  place,  and  manner  of  life, 
And  the  merry  hours  they  spend  in  the  green  haunts 
Of  Sherwood,  nigh  which  place  they  have  ta'en  a  house 
In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  pass  for  foreigners, 
Wearing  the  dress  of  Frenchmen. — 
All  which  I  have  perused  with  so  attent 
And  child-like  longings,  that  to  my  doling  ears 
Two  sounds  now  seem  like  one. 

One  meaning  in  two  words,  Sherwood  and  Liberty. — 
And,  gentle  Mr.  Sandford, — 
Tis  you  that  must  provide  now 
The  means  of  my  departure,  which  for  s.ifety 
Must  be  in  boy's  apparel. 

Sand.  Since  you  will  have  it  so 
(My  careful  age  trembles  at  all  may  happen) 
I  will  engage  to  furnish  you. 
I  have  the  keys  of  the  wardrobe,  and  can  fit  you 
With  garments  to  your  size. 
I  know  a  suit 

Of  lively  Lincoln  Green,  that  shall  much  grace  you 
In  the  wear,  being  glossy  frcsii,  and  worn'but  seldom. 
Young  Stephen  Woodvil  wore  IlK-m  uhiU;  he  livcii. 
I  have  the  keys  of  all  this  house  and  passages, 
And  ere  day  break  will  rise  and  li-t  you  forlh. 
What  things  soecr  you  have  need  of  1  can  furnish  you  ; 
And  will  provide  a  horse  and  tnisty  guide 
To  bear  you  on  your  way  to  Nottingham. — 

Marg.  That  once  this  day  and  night  were  fairly  past  ! 
For  then  I'll  bid  this  house  and  love  farewell; 
h'arewell,  sweet  Devon  ;  farewell,  lukewarm  John  : 
I-"or  with  the  morning's  light  will  Margaret  be  gone. 
Thanks,  courteous  Mr.  Sandford.—  {E.xcunt  divas  ways. 


ACT  THE  SECGN'U. 

Scene.— /l/i  Apartment  in  Woodvil  Hall. 

John  Woodvil— ./Awr. 
(Reading parts  of  a  Letter.) 

The  Letter. 
"  Wlien  Love  prows  cold,  and  indifference  has  usurped  upon  old  esteem,  it 
is  no  marvel  if  the  world  begin  to  account  ///.//  dependence,  which  hitherto  has 
been  usleenicd  honourable  shelter.      1  he  course  1  have  taken  (in  leaving  tiiis 


house,  not  easily  ^\Tought  thereunto)  seemed  to  me  best  for  the  once-for-all 
releasing  of  yourself  (who  in  times  past  have  desen-ed  well  of  me)  from  the 
now  daily  and  not  to  be  endured  tribute  of  forced  love,  and  ill-dissembled  re- 
luctance of  affection. 

(Signed)         "MARGARET." 

Gone  !  gone  !  my  girl  ?  so  hasty,  Margaret ! 

And  never  a  kiss  at  parting?  shallow  loves. 

And  likings  of  a  ten  days'  growth,  use  courtesies, 

And  show  red  eyes  at  parting.     Who  bids  *'  farewell  " 

In  the  same  tone  he  cries  ' '  God  speed  you,  sir  ?  " 

Or  tells  of  joyful  victories  at  sea, 

Where  he  hath  \entures ?  does  not  rather  miiffle 

His  organs  to  emit  a  leaden  sound. 

To  suit  the  melancholy  dull  "farewell," 

Which  They  in  Heaven  not  use? — 

So  peevish,  Margaret? 

But  'tis  the  common  error  of  your  sex. 

When  our  idolatry  slackens,  or  grows  less, 

(.•Vs  who  of  woman  born  can  keep  liis  faculty, 

Of  Admiration,  being  a  decaying  faculty. 

For  ever  strain' d  to  the  pitch?  or  can  at  pleasure 

Make  it  renewable,  as  some  appetites  are. 

As  namely,  Hungry,  Thirst  ?)  -  this  being  the  case, 

They  tax  us  with  neglect,  and  love  grown  cold, 

Coin  plainings  of  the  perfidy  of  men. 

Which  into  maxims  pass,  and  apothegms 

To  be  rctail'd  in  ballads. — 

I  know  them  all. 
They  are  jealous,  when  our  larger  hearts  receive 
More  guests  than  one.     (Love  in  a  woman's  heart 
Being  all  in  one).     For  me,  I  am  sure  I  have  room  here 
For  more  disturbers  of  my  sleep  than  one. 
Love  shall  have  part,  but  I>ove  shall  not  have  all. 
.Ambition,  Plensure,  Vanity,  all  by  tums. 
Shall  lie  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  fresh  and  waking; 
■yet  Love  not  be  excluded.—  Foolish  wench, 
I  could  iiave  loved  her  twenty  years  to  come, 
And  still  have  kept  my  liking.     Rut  since  'tis  so, 
Why,  fare  thee  well,  old  jilay-fellow  !   I'll  try 
To  squeeze  a  tear  for  old  acquaintance'  s;ikc. 
I  shall  not  grudge  so  mucii. 

To  him  enter  LovF.l.. 

Lov.  Bless  us,  Woodvil !  what  is  the  matter  ?     I   protest,  man,  I  thought 
you  Ii.id  been  weeping. 

IWnxl.  Xotliing  is  tiie  matter,  only  tlic  wench  has  forced  some  water  into 
my  eyes,  which  will  quickly  disband. 
Lov.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 
Wood.  Margaret  is  flown. 
I.n-,'.  Upon  what  jirctence? 

IVorxl.   Neglect  on  my  part :  which  it  seems  she  lias  had  the  wit  to  discover, 
maugn;  all  my  jviins  to  conceal  it. 
/.im.    [  hen  you  confess  the  charge  ? 

IVfloii.  To  say  tlie  tnitli,  my  love  for  her  lias  of  late  stopped  short  on  this 
side  idolatry. 
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Lov.  As  all  good  Christians  should,  I  think. 

Wood.  I  am  sure,  I  could  have  loved  her  still  within  the  limits  of  warrantable 
love. 

Lov.  A  kind  of  brotherly  affection,  I  tal^e  it. 

Wood.  We  should  have  made  excellent  man  and  wife  in  time. 

Lov.  A  good  old  couple,  when  the  snows  fell,  to  crowd  about  a  sea-coal 
fire,  and  talk  over  old  matters. 

Wood.  While  each  should  feel,  what  neither  cared  to  acknowledge,  that 
stories  oft  repeated  may  at  last  come  to  lose  some  of  their  grace  by  the  repe- 
tition. 

Lov.  Which  both  of  you  may  yet  live  long  enough  to  discover.  For,  take 
my  word  for  it,  Margaret  is  a  bird,  that  will  come  back  to  you  without  a  lure. 

Wood.  Never,  never,  Lovel.  Spite  of  my  levity,  with  tears  I  confess  it,  she 
was  a  lady  of  most  confirmed  honour,  of  an  unmatchable  spirit,  and  determi- 
nate in  all  virtuous  resolutions  ;  not  hasty  to  anticipate  an  affront,  nor  slow  to 
feel,  where  just  provocation  was  given. 

Lov.  What  made  you  neglect  her  then  ? 

Wood.  Mere  levity  and  youthfulness  of  blood,  a  malady  incident  to  young 
men,  physicians  call  it  caprice.  Nothing  else.  lie  that  slighted  her,' knew 
her  value :  and  'tis  odds,  but  for  thy  sake,  Margaret,  John  will  yet  go  to  his 
grave  a  bachelor.  S^A  noise  heard  as  of  one  drunk  and  singing. 

Lov.  Here  comes  one,  that  will  quickly  dissipate  these  humours. 

Enter  one  drunk. 

Drunke7t  Man.  Good-morrow  to  you,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Lovel,  I  am  your 
humble  servant.     Honest  Jack  Woodvil,  I  will  get  drunk  with  you  to-morrow. 

Wood.  And  why  to-morrow,  honest  Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Drunk.  M.  I  scent  a  traitor  in  that  question.  A  beastly  question.  Is  it  not 
his  Majesty's  birth-day?  the  day  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  which  King 
Charles  tlie  .Second  was  graciously  pleased  to  be  born.  {Sings)  "Great  pity 
'tis  such  days  as  tliose  should  come  but  once  a  year." 

Lov.  Drunk  in  a  morning  !  foh  !  how  he  stinks. 

Drunk.  M.  And  why  not  drunk  in  a  morning?  canst  tell,  btilly? 

Wood.  Becatise  being  the  sweet  and  tender  infancy  of  the  day,  mcthinks  it 
should  ill-endure  such  early  blightings. 

Drunk.  A/.  I  grant  you,  'tis  in  some  sort  the  youth  and  tender  nonage  of 
the  day.  Youth  is  bashful,  and  I  give  it  a  cup  to  encourage  it.  (Sings)  "Ale 
tliat  will  make  (irimalkin  prate." — .^t  noon  I  drink  for  thirst,  at  night  for 
fellowship,  but  above  .all  I  love  to  usher  in  the  bashful  morning  under  the 
aus])ic'es  of  a  freshening  stoup  of  liquor.  (.S'/,'/i,'',()  "Ale  in  a  Saxon  rumkin 
then  M.ikes  valour  burgeon  in  tall  men." — But  1  crave  pardon.  I  fear  I  keep 
that  gentleman  from  serious  thoughts.  There  be  those  that  wait  for  me  in  tiie 
cellar. 

lU'ood.  Who  arc  they? 

Drunk.  A/.  (Jentleincn,  my  good  friends,  Cleveland,  Delaval,  and  Truby. 
I  know  by  tliis  time  they  are  all  clamorous  for  me.  [E.vit  sini^iiii^. 

Wood.  This  kccpnig  of  open  house  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  com- 
panions. 

Enter,  at  another  door.  Three  calling  for  llhKXW  Freeman. 

Harry  Freeman,  Harry  Freeman. 
He  is  not  luMi;,      Let  us  go  look  for  him. 
Where  is  I-'reeman  ? 

Where  is  Harry?  \E\tuut  the  Three,  calling  for  Frkf.MAN. 

Wood.  Did  you  ever  see  such  gentry  ?  (/.///i;/////^').     These  are  they,  that 
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fatten  on  ale  and  tobacco  in  a  morning,  drink  burnt  brandy  at  noon  to  pro- 
mote digestion,  and  piously  conclude  with  quart  bumpers  after  supper  to  prove 
their  loyalty. 

Lov.  Come,  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Tennis  Court  ? 

Wood.  No,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  the  gallery,  where  I  will  show  you  the 
Vandyke  I  have  purchased  :  "  The  late  king  taking  leave  of  his  children." 

Lo-j.  I  will  but  adjust  my  tress,  and  attend  you.  [^Hxit  Lovel. 

Wood.  (a/o>/e).   Now  universal  England  getteth  drunk 
For  joy  that  Charles,  her  monarch,  is  restored: 
And  she,  that  sometime  wore  a  saintly  mask, 
The  stale-grown  vizor  from  her  face  doth  pluck, 
And  wearcth  now  a  suit  of  morris  bells. 

With  which  she  jingling  goes  through  all  her  towns  and  villages. 
The  baffled  factions  in  their  houses  skulk  : 
The  commonwealthsman,  and  state  machinist, 
Tiie  cropp'd  fanatic,  and  fifth-monarchy-man. 
Who  heareth  of  these  visionaries  now  ? 
They  and  their  dreams  have  ended.     Fools  do  sing, 
Where  good  men  yield  God  thanks  ;  but  politic  spirits, 
Who  live  by  observation,  note  these  changes 
Of  the  popular  mind,  and  thereby  serve  their  ends. 
Then  why  not  I  ?    What's  Charles  to  me,  or  Oliver, 
But  as  my  own  advancement  hangs  on  one  of  them  ? 

I  to  my  myself  am  chief. 1  know. 

Some  shallow  mouths  cry  out,  that  I  am  smit 

With  the  gauds  and  show  of  state,  the  point  of  place, 

/\nd  trick  of  precedence,  the  ducks,  and  nods. 

Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.     'Tis  not  to  sit 

In  place  of  worship  at  the  royal  masques. 

Their  pastimes,  plays,  and  Whitehall  banquetings, 

For  none  of  these. 

Nor  yet  to  be  seen  whispering  with  some  great  one, 

Do  I  affect  the  favours  of  the  court. 

I  would  be  great,  for  greatness  hath  great  power. 

And  tiiat's  tlie  fruit  I  reach  at. — 

Great  spirits  ask  great  play-room.     Who  could  sit. 

With  these  prophetic  swellings  in  my  breast, 

Th.it  prick  and  goad  me  on,  and  never  cease. 

To  the  fortunes  something  tells  me  I  was  born  to? 

Who,  with  such  monitors  within  to  stir  him, 

Woulil  sit  him  down  with  lazy  arms  across. 

An  unit,  a  thing  without  a  name  in  the  state, 

A  something  to  be  govern'd,  not  to  govern, 

A  fishing,  hawking,  hunting,  country  gentleman?  {Exit. 

Scene.— S/ienoood  Forest. 

silt    WAI.TKK    WOODVIL,    SIMON   WOOMWl.  (disi^uiscd  US  J-'lCln/uiUn). 

.Sir  Wal.  I  low  fares  my  boy,  Simon,  my  youngest  born. 
My  ho|>e,  my  pride,  young  Woodvil,  sjjc.nk  to  niu? 
Sonic  grief  untold  weighs  heavy  at  thy  iieart : 
I  kiiDW  it  iiy  thy  allcrtl  cheer  of  late. 
Thinkest  thy  brolhcr  plays  lliy  f.itiier  false? 
It  i»  a  mad  .ind  thrifliess  proihgai, 
(iruwn  proud  upon  the  favours  of  the  court; 
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Court  manners,  and  court  fashions,  he  affects. 

And  in  the  heat  and  unclieck'd  blood  of  youth, 

Harbours  a  company  of  riotous  men. 

All  hot,  and  young,  court-seekers  like  himself, 

Most  skilful  to  devour  a  patrimony  ; 

And  these  have  eat  into  my  old  estates. 

And  these  have  drain'd  thy  father's  cellars  dry; 

But  these  so  common  faults  of  youth  not  named, 

(Things  which  themselves  outgro'v,  left  to  themselves) 

I  know  no  quality  that  stains  his  honour. 

My  life  upon  his  faith  and  noble  mind. 

Son  John  could  never  play  thy  father  false. 

Sim.   I  never  thouglit  but  nobly  of  my  brother, 
Touching  his  honour  and  fidelity. 
Still  I  could  wish  him  charier  of  his  person, 
And  of  his  time  more  frugal,  than  to  spend 
In  riotous  living,  graceless  society, 
And  mirth  unpalatable,  hours  better  employ 'd 
(With  those  persuasive  graces  nature  lent  him) 
In  ferveiit  pleadings  for  a  lather's  life. 

Sir  Wal.    1  would  not  owe  my  life  to  a  jealous  court, 
'Whose  shallow  poliLy  1  know  it  is. 
On  some  reluctant  acts  of  prudent  mercy, 
(Not  voluntary,  but  extorted  by  the  times, 
in  the  first  tremblings  of  new-ti\ed  power, 
And  recollection  smarting  from  old  wounds,) 
On  these  to  build  a  spurious  pojiularity. 
Unknowing  what  free  grace  or  mercy  mean. 
They  fear  to  punish,  therefore  do  they  pardon. 
For  this  cause  have  I  oft  forl.iid  my  son, 
Hy  letters,  overtures,  open  soliciiings, 
Or  cIoset-lami)erings,  by  gold  or  fee. 
To  beg  or  bargain  with  the  court  for  my  life. 

Sim.  And  Jolm  has  ta'en  you,  father,  at  your  word. 
True  to  the  letter  of  his  paternal  charge. 

Sir  \V(il.  Well,  my  good  cause,  and  my  good  conscience,  boy, 
Shall  b(;  for  soils  to  me,  if  John  prove  false. 
Men  die  but  once,  and  llie  opportunity 
Of  a  noble  death  is  not  an  every-day  fortune : 
It  is  a  gift  wiiich  noble  spirits  jjray  for. 

Sim.   I  would  not  wrong  my  brother  l>y  surmise; 
I  know  him  generous,  full  of  gentle  qualities. 
Incapable  of  l)ase  compliances. 
No  prodigal  in  his  nature,  i)tit  affecting 
The  show  of  bravery  for  aniiiitious  ends. 
He  drinks,  for  'tis  the  humour  of  ilie  court. 
And  drink  may  one  day  wrest  the  secret  from  liim, 
And  phu'k  you  from  your  hiding  place  in  the  set|uel. 

Sir  Wal.   V:\\x  death  shall  lie  my  doom,  and  foul  life  is. 
Till  wlien,  we'll  live  as  free  in  this  gieen  forest, 
As  yonder  deer,  who  roam  unfearing  treason; 
'Who  seem  the  Aliorigines  of  (his  place, 
Of  Sherwood  theirs  iiy  tenure.    - 

Sim.  "lis  said,  that  Kolxrt  I'.ail  of  Huntingdon, 
Men  cili'd  him  Robin  Hood,  an  outl.iw  bold. 
With  a  merry  crew  of  hunlurs  here  did  haunt, 

|- 
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Not  sparing  the  king's  vension.     May  one  believe 
The  antique  tale  ? 

Sir  Wal.  There  is  much  likelihood, 
Such  bandits  did  in  ICngland  erst  abound, 
When  polity  was  young.     I  have  read  of  the  pranks 
Of  that  mad  archer,  and  of  tlie  tax  he  levied 
On  travellers,  whatever  their  degree, 
Baron,  or  Knight,  whoever  pass  d  these  woods, 
Layman,  or  Pnest,  not  sparing  the  Bishops  mitre 
For  spiritual  regards ;   nay  once,  'tis  said, 
He  robbd  the  King  himself. 

Shu.  A  perilous  man  (smilitig). 

Sir  W'ai.  How  quietly  we  live  here, 
Unread  in  the  worlds  business, 
And  take  no  note  of  all  its  slippery  changes. 
'Twcre  best  we  make  a  world  among  ourselves, 
A  little  world. 

Without  the  ills  and  falsehoods  of  the  greater; 
We  two  being  all  the  inhabitants  of  ours. 
And  kings  and  subjects  both  in  one. — 

Sim.  Only  the  dangerous  errors,  fond  conceits, 
Wliich  make  tiie  business  of  that  greater  world, 
Must  iiave  no  place  in  ours: 

As  namely,  riches,  honours,  birth,  place,  courtesy, 
Good  fame  and  bad,  rumours  and  popular  noises. 
Books,  creeds,  opinions,  prejudices  national. 
Humours  particular, 

Soul-killiing  lies,  and  trutli^tliat  work  small  good, 
I'"euds,  factions,  enmities,  relationships. 
Loves,  hatreds,  sympathies,  anti]5alhies. 
And  all  the  intricate  stuff  quarrels  arc  made  of. 

^L\RG.•\RIi;T  enters  in  ioy's  apparel. 

Sir  VVa/.  Wliat  pretty  boy  have  we  here? 

Mars;,  [ion  jour,  messieurs.     Yc  have  handsome  English  Hiccs, 
I  should  have  tacn  you  else  for  other  two, 
1  came  to  seek  in  the  forest. 

Sir  IVal.  Wlio  arc  they? 

Mars;.  A  gallant  brace  of  Frenchmen,  curl'd  monsicurs, 
Tliat,  men  .say,  haunt  these  woods,  affecting  privacy. 
More  than  the  manner  of  tlicir  toimtrynicn. 

Sim.    W'e  have  iiere  a  wonder. 
The  face  is  Margaret's  face. 

Sir  Wal.  The  face  is  Margaret's,  but  the  dress  the  same 
My  Stephen  sometime  wore. 

(7<'  Maki;.)  Sniipnse  us  them  ;  whom  do  men  sny  we  are? 
Or  know  you  what  you  seek  ? 

M.iri;.  A  worthy  pair  of  cxilrs, 
Two  whom  the  |)olitics  of  state  revenge, 
In  fmal  ibsui;  of  long  civil  broils. 
Have  lioiiseli-s  driven  from  your  nativt;  Franc* 
To  w.uidi-r  ulle  in  these  l*'n);lish  woods, 
■W'hi-tc  now  ye  live  ;  niost  part 
'nniiliinc  oti  homi',  and  all  the  joys  of  France, 
Whrrc  f^Tdws  the  purple  vine. 

Sir  iV'ul.  These  woods,  young  strnngcr, 
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And  grassy  pastures,  which  the  slim  deer  loves, 
Are  they  less  beauteous  than  the  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine? 

Marg.  1  cannot  tell. 
To  an  indifferent  eye  both  show  alik 
'Tis  not  the  scene, 
But  all  familiar  objects  in  the  scene. 
Which  now  ye  miss,  that  constitute  a  difference. 
Ye  had  a  country,  exiles,  ye  have  none  now ; 
Friends  had  ye,  and  much  wealth,  ye  now  have  nothing ; 
Our  manners,  laws,  our  customs  all  are  foreign  to  you, 
I  know  ye  loathe  them,  cannot  learn  them  readily  ; 
And  there  is  reason,  exiles,  ye  should  love 
Our  English  earth  less  than  your  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine  ;  where  all  delights  grow 
Old  custom  has  made  pleasant. 

Sir  Will.  You,  that  are  read 
So  deeply  in  our  story,  what  are  you  ? 

Marg.  A  bare  adventurer  ;  in  brief  a  woman. 
That  put  strange  garments  on,  and  came  thus  far 
To  seek  an  ancient  friend  : 
And  having  spent  her  stock  of  idle  words. 
And  feeling  some  tears  coming. 
Hastes  now  to  clasp  Sir  Walter  Woodvil's  knees. 
And  beg  a  boon  for  Margaret,  his  poor  ward  {kiiccliw^. 

Sir  Wal.  Not  at  my  feet,  Margaret,  not  at  my  feet. 

Marg.  Yes,  till  her  suit  is  answered. 

Sir  Wal.  Name  it. 

Marg.  A  little  boon,  and  yet  so  great  a  grace. 
She  fears  to  ask  it. 

Sir  Wal.  Some  riddle,  Margaret  ? 

Marg.  No  riddle,  but  a  plain  request. — 

Sir  Wal.  Name  it. 

Marg.  ?"ree  liberty  of  Sherwood, 
And  leave  to  take  her  lot  with  you  in  the  forest. 

Sir  Wal.  A  scant  petition,  Margaret,  but  take  it, 
Seal'd  witii  an  old  man's  tears. — 
Rise,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland. 
(Addresses  them  both)  O  you  most  worthy, 
You  constant  followers  of  a  man  proscribed. 
Following  poor  misery  in  tlic  throat  of  danger; 
P'ast  Servitors  to  crazed  anrl  penniless  poverty, 
Serving  poor  poverty  without  iiope  of  gain  ; 
Kind  children  of  a  sire  unfortun.ite  ; 
Gri:en  clintjing  tendrils  round  a  trunk  decay'd, 
Wliich  needs  must  bring  on  you  timeless  decay  ; 
Fair  living  forms  to  ii  (ie.id  carcase  join'd;  — 
Wh.at  shall  I  say? 

Hitler  tin:  dead  were  galhcr'd  (o  the  dead, 
Than  dcMih  .md  life  in  disproportion  meet. — 
Go,  .seek  your  lortunes,  cliildri-n. — 

Sim.   Why,  whither  should  wt- go  ? 

Sir  Wal.    \\iii  to  tlie  roiirt,  where  niiw  your  brother  Jolin 
C'omniil-s  a  rape  on  Fortune: 

Sim.  Luck  to John  I 
A  light-heel'il  struniiiel,  when  the  sport  is  done. 
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Sir  I  Val.    You  to  the  sweet  society  of  your  equals, 
Where  the  world's  fashion  smiles  on  youth  and  beauty  : 

Marg.  Where  young  men's  flatteries  cozen  young  maids'  beauty. 
There  pride  oft  gets  the  "vantage  hand  of  duty, 
There  ssveet  humility  withers. 

Sim.  Mistress  Margaret, 
How  fared  rny  brother  John,  when  you  left  Devon  ? 

yl/ar^.  John  was  well,  sir. 

Sim.  'Tis  now  nine  months  almost, 
Since  I  saw  home.     What  new  friends  has  John  made? 
Or  keeps  he  his  first  love  ? — I  did  suspect 
Some  foul  disloyalty.     Now  do  I  know, 
John  has  proved  false  to  her,  for  Margaret  weeps. 
It  is  a  scurvy  brother. 

Sir  \Vi.il.  Fie  upon  it ! 
All  men  are  false,  I  think.    The  date  of  love 
Is  out,  expired,  its  stories  all  grown  stale, 
O'erpast,  forgotten,  like  an  antique  tale 
Of  Hero  and  Leander. 

Sim.  I  have  known  some  men  that  are  too  general-contemplative  for  the 
narrow  passion.     I  am  in  some  sort  a  general  lover. 

Marg.  In  the  name  of  the  boy-god,  who  plays  at  hoofiman-blind  witli  the 
Muses,  and  cares  not  whom  he  catches :  what  is  \X  you  love  ? 

Sim.  Simply,  all  things  that  live. 
From  the  crookd  worm  to  mans  imperial  form, 
And  God-resembling  likeness.     The  poor  fly, 
That  makes  short  holyday  in  the  sunbeam, 
And  dies  by  some  child's  hand.     The  feeble  bird 
Willi  little  wings,  yet  greatly  venturous 
In  the  upper  sky.     Tlie  fish  in  th'  otlicr  element. 
That  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence.     What  else? 
Yon  till!  and  elegant  stag. 
Who  paints  a  dancing  sliadovv  of  his  horns 
In  the  water,  where  he  drinks. 

Marg.   I  myself   love   all    these   things,  yet  so  as  with  a  difference: — for 
fx.imple,  some  animals  In-ttcr  than  others,  some  men  ratlier  than  other  men  ; 
tile  nightingale  Ix-'fore  the  cuckoo,  the  swift  and  graceful  palfrey  before  (he 
slow  and  asinine  mule.     Your  humour  goes  to  confound  all  qualities. 
What  sports  do  y(^u  um-  in  the  forest  ? 

Sim.  Not  rn.iiiy  ;   scjine  few,  as  thus: — 
To  see  the  sun  to  Iwd,  and  (o  .■irise. 
Like  some  hoi  amourist  with  glowing  eyi-s, 
Hursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  hin», 
Willi  all  liis  fires  .-ind  travelling  glorii's  round  him: 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  niglit  clouils  to  rest, 
Like  beauty  nrslling  in  a  young  man's  breast, 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep: 
S(>rin;times  outslretch'd,  in  very  idleness, 
Nought  doing,  saying  little,  tliinkiiig  less, 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 
<;»  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds,  how  they  fare, 
When  niotlicr  .Autumn  fills  their  lieaks  with  corn, 
Filch'<l  from  tin-  t.irelcss  Amalthe.i's  horn  ; 
And  how  the  wjxjfls  berries  anr!  worms  jirovide 
Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside  I 
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To  answer  their  small  wants  : 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping 

Then  stop,  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 

Like  bashful  younkers  in  society  : 

'J'o  murk  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  free; 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

Marg.  (smilini;).  And  afterwards  them  paint  in  si;nile. — 

Sir  Wal.  Mistress  Margaret  w  ill  have  need  of  some  refreshment. 
Please  you,  we  have  some  poor  viands  within — 

Marg.  Indeed  I  stand  in  need  of  them. 

Sir  Wal.  Under  the  .shade  of  a  thick-spreading  tree, 
Upon  the  grass,  no  better  carpeting. 
We'll  eat  our  noon-tide  meal  ;  and,  dinner  done, 
One  of  us  shall  repair  to  Nottingham, 
To  seek  some  safe  night-lodging  in  the  town, 
Where  you  may  sleep,  w  hile  here  with  us  you  dwell, 
By  day,  in  the  forest,  expecting  better  limes 
And  gentler  habitations,  noble  Margaret. — 

Sim.  Allans,  young  Frenchman — 

Marg.  Allans,  Sir  Englishman.     The  time  has  been, 
I've  studied  love-lays  in  the  English  tongue, 
And  been  cnamourd  of  rare  poesy  : 
Which  now  I  must  unlearn.     Henceforth, 
Sweet  mother-tongue,  old  English  speech,  adieu; 
For  Margaret  has  got  new  name  and  language  new.  [Exei/nl. 
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ACT  THE  THIRD. 

Scene. — Au  Apartment  of  State  in  Woodvil  Hall. — Cavaliers  drinking. 
JOHN  vvoonvii,,  I.OVEI.,  CRAY,  and  foiir  more. 

yohn.  More  mirth,  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen  — 
Mr.  Cjray,  you  arc  not  nierry. — 

Gray.  More  wine,  say  I,  and  mirth  shall  ensue  in  course.  Wiiat  !  we  have 
not  yet  above  tliree  lialf-pints  a  ni.ui  to  answer  for.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
drinking,  as  of  wit.     Despatch,  I  say.     More  wine.     (Fills.) 

tst  Gent.  I  entreat  you,  let  there  be  some  order,  some  method,  in  our  drink- 
ings.  I  love  lo  lo.se  my  reason  witli  my  eyes  open.  To  commit  tlie  deed  of 
drunkenness  with  forethouglit  and  deliberation.  I  love  to  feel  the  fumes  of  the 
li(|Uor  gathering  here,  like  clouds. 

■jind  Gent.  .\nd  1  am  for  plunging  into  madness  at  once.  Damn  order,  and 
method,  and  steps,  and  degrees,  that  he  speaks  of.  Let  confusion  have  her 
legitimate  work. 

I.ov.  I  marvel  why  the  poets,  who  of  all  men,  melhinks,  should  possess  the 
hottest  livers,  and  most  empyreal  fancies,  should  affect  to  sec  such  virtues  in 
cold  water. 

Gray.  Virtue  in  cold  water  !  lia  !  lia  !  ha  !  — 

"yohn.  Because  your  poet  born  hath  an  internal  wine,  richer  than  Lipp.ira 
or  f'anaries,  yet  uncru.^hcd  from  any  gr.ipes  of  earth,  unpresscd  in  mortal 
wine-presses. 

yd  Gent.  What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine? 

John.  It  hath  as  many  names  as  cui.ililies.  It  is  denominated  indifreicnily, 
wit,  conceit  invention,  inspiration  ;  but  its  most  royal  and  comprehensive  name 
is  Fancy. 
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!       3;-^/ G'tf///.  And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign  liquor? 

John.  Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your  true  poet  deriveth  intoxica-  j 
tion  at  will ;  while  his  animal  spirits,  catching  a  pride  from  the  quality  and  j 
neighbourhood  of  their  noble  relative,  the  brain,  refuse  to  be  sustained  by  i 
wines  and  stimuh  of  earth.  ,  j 

^rd  Gent.  But  is  your  poet  born  always  tipsy  with  this  liquor  ?  \ 

John.  He  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposes  ;  but  his  proper  element  is  the  sky,  ! 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  empyrean. 

■^rd  Gent.  Is  your  wine  intellectual  so  exquisite  ?  henceforth  I,  a  man  of 
plain  conceit,  will  in  all  humility  content  my  mind  with  canaries. 

4M  Gent.  I  am  for  a  song  or  a  catch.  \Vhen  will  the  catches  come  on,  the 
sweet  wicked  catches? 

John.  They  cannot  be  introduced  with  propriety  before  midnight.  Every 
man  must  commit  his  twenty  bumpers  first.  We  are  not  yet  well  roused. 
Frank  Lovel,  the  toast  stands  with  you. 

Lov.  Gentlemen,  the  Duke.     (Fills.) 

W//.  The  Duke.     {They  drink.) 

Gray.  Can  any  tell,  why  his  Grace,  being  a  Papist — 

yohit.  Pshaw  !  we  will  have  no  questions  of  state  now.  Is  not  this  his 
Majesty's  birtli-day? 

Gray.  What  follows  ? 

John.  That  every  man  should  sing,  and  be  joyful,  and  ask  no  questions. 

and  Gent.  Damn  politics,  they  spoil  drinking. 

2rd  Gent.  For  certain,  'tis  a  blessed  monarcliy. 

2nd  Gent.  The  cursed  fanatic  days  we  have  seen  !  The  times  have  been  when 
swearing  was  out  of  f;ishion. 

2rd  Gent.  And  drinking. 

1st  Gent.  And  wenching. 

Gray.  The  cursed  Yeas  and  Forsooths,  which  we  have  heard  uttered,  when 
a  man  could  not  rap  out  an  innocent  oath,  but  straight  the  air  was  thought  to 
be  infected. 

Lov.  'Twas  aplciisant  trick  of  tlie  saint,  which  that  trim  innilan,  Swear- 
not-at-all  Smooth-speech  used,  when  his  spouse  chid  liiin  willi  an  oatli  for 
committmg  with  iiis  servant-maid,  to  cause  his  Iioiisc  lo  hi>  fumigated  witli 
burnt  brandy,  and  ends  of  scripture,  to  disperse  the  devil's  Ijreatli,  as  he 
termed  it. 

All.  Ha!  ha!  lia ! 

C.ray.  Hut 'twas  pleasanter,  wlien  the  other  saint,  Kesist-tlie-dcvil-and he- 
will-Jlcc-froin-thee  l^ineiiuui  w^is  overtaken  in  tlie  act,  to  plead  an  illnsiovisus, 
nnd  maintain  liis  sanctity  upon  a  supposed  jiower  in  tiie  atlversary  to  counterfeit 
the  shapes  of  things. 

All.   Ha!  ha!  ha! 

yohn.  Anotlier  round,  and  then  let  every  man  devise  wliat  trick  lie  can  in 
liis  fancy,  for  the  better  manifesting  our  loyalty  tliis  day. 

Gray.  Sliall  we  hang  a  puritan  7 

John.  No.  that  Ikls  b-x-n  done  already  in  Coleman  Street. 

2«(/  Gent.  Or  fire  a  conventicle? 

John.  That  is  stale  loo. 

2rd  Gent.  Or  burn  the  Assembly's  Catechism? 

/[th  Gent.  Or  toast  the  king's  Jieallh,  every  man  standing  upon  liis  head 
naked? 

John,  {to  \jyv\-.\.).     Wc  have  here  some  pleas.nnt  madness 

^rd  Gent,   (daihini;  his  f^lass  doivn).   I'sliaw,  damn  these  acorn  cups,  Ihcy 
woiild  not  dr.tu  h  a  fairy.     Who  sli.iU  pledge  mc  in  a  pint  bumper,  while  we 
1   drink  the  kiiif:.s  lir.ilih  upon  our  knees?  I 

J.oi'.  Why  on  our  knees,  cavalier  ?  I 
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John  {smiling).     For  more  devotion,  to  be  sure.     [To  a  servant)  Sirrah, 
fetch  the  gilt  goblets.  j    ,     .     ^ 

( The  ,oblels  arc  brou^ld.  They  drink  tlie  kings  health  kneehng.  A  shout  of 
general  approbation  Jolloyjing  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  goblets.) 
■7ohn  We  have  here  the  unchecked  virtues  of  the  grape.  How  the  vapours 
ci-rl  upwards  !  It  were  a  life  of  gods  to  dwell  in  such  an  element :  to  sc-e  and 
hear  and  talk  brave  things.  Now  fie  upon  these  casual  potai ions.  Ihat  a 
man's  most  exalted  reason  should  depend  upon  the  ignoble  iermentation  of  a 
fruit,  which  sparrows  pluck  at  as  well  as  we  ! 

Grav  (aside  to  Lovel).  Observe  how  he  is  ravished.  .      ^.  ,  , 

A.,/ Vanity  and  gay  thoughts  of  wine  do    meet   in  him,  and    engender 
madness.  ,    .,    r      . 

( While  the  rest  are  engaged  in  a  wild  kind  of  talk,  JOHN  advances  to  the  front 
^of  the  stage,  and  soliloquizes.) 
John    My  spirits  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so  fast. 
My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes  show  like  fruition. 
These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure, 
Have  no  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 
I  am  too  hot  now  and  o'ercapable. 
For  tlie  tedious  processes,  and  creeping  wisdom, 
Of  human  acts,  and  enterprises  of  a  man. 
I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity, 
Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier,  calamity, 
To  take  these  swellings  down,  divines  call  vanity. 
ist  Gent.  Mr.  Woodvil,  Mr.  Woodvil. 

2nd  Gent.  Where  is  Woodvil  ?  u-      i    .,.-,^ 

Gray.  Let  him  .-ilone.     1  have  seen  him  in  these  lunes  before.     His  abstrac- 
tions must  not  taint  the  good  mirth. 

John  {continuing  to  soliloquize).     O  for  some  friend  new, 

To  conceal  nothing  from,  to  have  no  secrets.  j 

How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  confidence  I 

How  reasonable  too,  and  almost  godlike  !  j 

1    Fast  cement  of  fast  friends,  band  of  society,  | 

I    Old  natur.al  go-between  in  the  world's  business,  i 

I    Wiiere  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  this  cement, 

Wculd  jiresently  rush  back 
I    Into  the  pristine  state  of  singularity. 
And  each  man  stand  alone. 

A  Sciiwit  enters. 

Sen'.  Gentlemen,  tlic  fireworks  arc  ready. 

Aor-!' The  work  o^  London  artists,  which  our  host  luis  provided  in  honour  of 

this  day.  ...  ,  ,    ,  -, 

'^nd  Gent    'Sdcath,  who  would  part  with  his  wine  for  a  rocket  ?  

lov.  Why  truly,  gentlemen,  as  our  kind  host  has  been  ^'''"'^'["'"V.uru  " 
vide  this  spect.ule.  wc  can  do  no  less  than  be  pr.sent  at  .t.  It  w.ll  not  take  up 
much  time.     I'-very  man  may  return  fresh  and  thnsting  to  his  liquor. 

•jniT  f///.  There  is  reason  in  wliat  he  says. ,      •    ,i    , 

2//./  Gent.  Charge  on  then,  bottle  \n  hand.      1  here  s  husbandry  in  that. 

[  They  m  out,  singing.     Onh  LoVKl.  remains,  ivlio  obsen'cs  W'oouvil. 
,        John  (^till  'talking  to  himself).  This  Lovel  here's  of  a  tough  honesty. 
I    Would  put  the  ra-k  to  the  iiroof.     Ih-  is  not  of  lh.it  sort. 
Wiiich  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  liiiuors, 
And,  when  their  wisdoms  are  alloat  with  NSine. 
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Spend  vows  as  fast  as  vapours,  which  go  off, 

Even  with  the  fumes,  their  fathers.     He  is  one. 

Whose  sober  morning  actions 

Shame  not  his  o'emight's  promises; 

Talks  httle,  flatters  less,  and  makes  no  promises  ; 

Why  this  is  he,  whom  the  dark-wisdom'd  fate 

Might  trust  her  counsels  of  predestination  with, 

And  tlie  world  be  no  loser. 

Why  should  I  fear  this  man  ? 

[Seeing  Lovf.l.)     Where  is  the  company  gone? 

Lov.  To  see  the  fireworks,  w  here  you  will  be  expected  to  follow. 
But  1  perceive  you  are  better  engaged. 

John.   I  have  been  meditating  this  half-hour 
On  all  the  properties  of  a  brave  friendship, 
The  mysteries  that  are  in  it,  the  noble  uses, 
Its  limits  withal,  and  its  nice  boundaries. 
Exempli  gratia,  how  far  a  man 
May  lawfully  forswear  himself  for  his  friend  ; 
What  quantity  of  lies,  some  of  them  brave  ones, 
He  may  lawfully  incur  in  a  friend  s  behalf; 
What  oaths,  blood-crimes,  hereditary  quarrels, 
Kight-brawls,  fierce  words,  and  duels  in  the  morning. 
He  need  not  stick  at,  to  maintain  his  friend  s  honour,  or  his  cause. 

/.Of.   I  think  many  men  would  die  for  th(;ir  friends. 

John.  Death  !  wiiy  'tis  notliing.     We  go  to  it  for  sport, 
To  gain  a  name,  or  purse,  or  please  a  sullen  humour, 
When  one  has  worn  his  fortunes  livery  threadbare, 
Or  his  spleen'd  mistress  frowns.     Husbands  will  venture  on  it, 
To  cure  the  hot  fits  and  cold  shakings  of  jealousy. 
A  friend,  sir,  must  do  more. 

Lov.  Can  he  do  more  than  die  ? 

John.  To  serve  a  friend  this  he  may  do.     Pray  mark  me. 
Having  a  law  within  (great  spirits  feel  one) 
He  cannot,  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any 
Positive  laws  or  ordinances  extern. 
Put  may  reject  all  these :  by  the  law  of  friendship 
He  may  do  so  mucii,  be  they,  indifferently, 
Penn'd  statutes,  or  the  land's  unwritten  usages. 
As  public  fame,  civil  compliances. 
Misnamed  lionour,  trust  in  matter  of  secrets. 
All  vows  and  promises,  the  feeble  mind's  religion, 
(I'.inding  our  morning  knowledge  to  approve 
Wh.it  last  nigiit's  ignorance  spaki')  ; 
The  lies  of  blood  witiial,  and  prejudice  of  kin. 
Sir,  these  weak  terrors 

Must  never  shake  me.     I  know  what  belongs 
To  a  worthy  frienriship.     Come,  you  shall  have  my  confidence. 

l.cn.'.   I  Impe  you  liiink  nic  worthy. 

'John.   You  will  smile  to  hear  now  — 
Sir  Waller  never  has  been  out  of  the  island. 

I.ov.  You  amaze  nie. 

John.  'Ihal  s;im.'  report  of  his  csc.ipe  to  France 
Was  a  fine  tale,  forged  by  myself — 
]  1.1 1  ha  I 
1  knew  it  would  stagger  him. — 

In:  Pray,  give  nic  leave. 
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Where  has  he  dwelt,  how  lived,  how  lain  conceal'd  ? 
Sure  I  may  ask  so  much. 

John.  From  place  to  place,  dwelling  in  no  place  long, 
My  brother  Simon  still  hath  borne  him  company, 
("ris  a  brave  youth,  I  envy  him  all  his  virtues.) 
Disguised  in  foreign  garb,  they  pass  for  Frenchmen, 
Two  Protestant  exiles  from  the  Limosin 
Newly  arrived.     Their  dwelling's  now  at  Xottingham, 
Where  no  soul  knows  them. 

Lov.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  a  gentleman  of  Sir  \\'altcr's  known  prudence 
should  e:vpose  his  person  so  lightly? 

John.   I  believe,  a  certain  fondness, 
A  child-like  cleaving  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth 
Chains  him  like  fate. 

Lov.   I  have  known  some  exiles  thus 
To  linger  out  tlie  term  of  the  law's  indulgence. 
To  the  hazard  of  being  known.-  - 

John.  You  may  supjjoic  sometimes, 
They  use  the  neighbouring  Sherwood  for  their  sport, 
Tlieir  exercise  and  freer  recreation. — 
I  see  you  smile.     I'ray  now,  be  careful 

Lo-j.   I  am  no  baijbler,  sir  ;  you  need  not  fear  me. 

John.  Rut  some  men  have  been  known  to  talk  in  their  sleep, 
And  tell  fine  tales  that  way. — 

Lov.  I  Jiave  heard  so  much.     But,  to  say  truth,  I  mostly  sleep  alone. 

John.  Or  drink,  sir  ?  do  you  never  drink  too  freely  ? 
Some  men  will  drink,  and  tell  you  all  their  secrets. 

L.ov.  Why  do  you  question  me,  who  know  my  habits? 

John.   I  think  you  are  no  sot, 
No  tavern-troubler,  worshipper  of  the  grape  ; 
I'.ut  all  men  drink  .sometimes, 
And  veriest  saints  at  festivals  relax. 
The  marriage  of  a  friend,  or  a  wife's  birthday. 

Lov.  How  much,  sir,  may  a  man  with  safety  drink?  {smiling). 

John.  Sir,  throe  half-pints  a  (lay  is  reasonable; 
I  care  not  if  you  never  exceed  that  quantity. 

Lov.  I  sliaii  observe  it  ; 
On  holidays  two  quarts. — 

John.  Or  slay  ;  you  keep  no  wench  ? 

Lov.  I  la  ! 

John.   No  painted  mistress  for  your  private  hours? 
You  keep  no  whore,  sir? 

Lov.  VV'hat  docs  he  mean? 

John.  Who  for  a  close  embrace,  a  toy  of  sin. 
And  amorous  praising  of  your  worsliips  breath. 
In  rosy  jimction  of  four  melting  lips. 
Can  kiss  out  secrets  from  you  ? 

L(n'.  How  strange  this  passionate  behaviour  siiows  in  you  ! 
.Sure  you  think  mo  some  weak  one. 

John,    lii'.iy  pardon  nie  some  fears. 
N'ou  have  now  the  pUtdge  of  a  dew  f.uher's  life. 
I  am  a  son  — would  fain  be  thought  a  loving  one; 
Yovi  may  allow  me  some  fears  :  do  not  despise  inc, 
If,  in  a  posture  foreign  to  my  spirit, 
And  liy  our  well  knit  friendship  I  conjure  you, 
Touch  not  Sir  Walter's  life. —  {Kneels.) 
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You  see  these  tears.     Aly  father's  an  old  man. 
Pray  let  him  live. 

LiT.'.  1  must  bo  bold  to  tell  you,  these  new  freedoms 
Show  most  unhandsome  in  you. 

John  {rising),  lia  !  do  you  say  so? 
Sure,  you  are  not  grown  proud  upon  my  secret ! 
Ah  !  now  I  see  it  plain.     He  would  be  babbhng. 
No  doubt  a  garrulous  and  hard-faced  traitor — 
But  111  not  give  you  leave.  {Draws.) 

Lov.  What  does  this  madman  mean  ? 

'John.  Come,  sir;  here  is  no  subterfuge. 
You  must  kill  me,  or  I  kill  you. 

Laz'.  (dnnc'i/ig).  Then  self-defence  plead  my  excuse. 
Have  at  you,  sir.  [rhcy  fight.) 

John.  Stay,  sir. 
I  hope  you  have  made  your  vviU 
If  not,  'tis  no  great  matter. 
A  broken  Cavalier  has  seldom  mucli 
He  can  bequeath  :  an  old  worn  peruke, 
A  snuff-box  with  a  picture  of  Prince  Rupert, 
A  rusty  sword  he'll  swear  was  used  at  Naseby, 
Tliough  it  ne'er  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  place ; 
And,  if  he's  very  rich, 
A  cheap  edition  of  the  Icon  Biisilikc, 
Is  mostly  all  the  wealth  he  dies  posscss'd  of. 
You  say  few  prayers,  I  fancy ; — 
So  to  it  again. 

(They  fight  ag^iiii.     LovEL  is  disarmed. 

Lov.  You  had  best  now  lake  my  life.     I  guess  you  mean  it. 

John  [musing).  No:— men  will  say  I  fear'd  him,  if  I  killd  him. 
Live  still,  and  be  a  traitor  in  thy  wisli, 
P.ut  never  act  thy  tliought,  being  a  coward. 
That  vengeance,  wliich  tliy  soul  shall  nightly  thirst  for, 
And  this  "disgrace  I've  done  you  cry  aloud  for, 
Still  have  the  will  witiiout  Itie  ])ower  to  execute, 
As  unfear'd  I'Lunuclis  meditate  a  rape. 
.So  now  I  leave  you, 
I'eeling  a  sweet  security.     No  doubt 
My  secret  shall  remain  a  virgin  for  you  !—  (Goes  out,  sniiUng  in  scorn.) 

Imv.   {rising).   I-'or  once  you  arc  mistaken  in  your  man. 
The  deed  yoii  wot  of  sliall  forthwith  be  done. 
A  bird  let  loose,  a  secret  out  of  hand, 
keturns  not  back.     VVIiy,  then  'lis  b.iby  policy 
To  nicnactr  liim  who  hntti  it  in  liis  keeping. 
I  will  go  look  Ujv  (jray  ; 

Then  Northward  lio  !  r.ucli  tricks  as  we  shall  play 
Have  not  been  seen,  I  think,  in  merry  ."^herwood, 
Since  llie  d.iys  of  kobin  Hood,  tliat  archer  gcod. 


ACT  THE   POUkTII. 

Scene. — Ah  Apartment  in   VVooJvil  Hall. 

yohn  IV'oodvil  (alone).  A  weiglU  of  wine  lies  licavy  on  my  head, 
I'lic  imconcoctcd  lollies  of  Inst  night. 
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^'ow  all  thos7jovial  fancies,  and  bright  hopes, 
Children  of  wine,  go  off  like  dreams. 
This  sicl<  vertigo  here 

Preaclieth  of  temperance,  no  sermon  better. 
These  black  thoughts,  and  dull  melancholy, 
That  sdck  hke  burrs  to  the  brain,  will  they  ne  er  leave  me? 
Some  men  are  full  of  choler,  when  they  are  drunk; 
Some  brawl  of  matter  foreign  to  themselves ; 
And  some,  the  most  resolved  fools  of  all. 
Have  told  their  dearest  secrets  in  their  cups. 

'S.zv.-ik^.— The  Forest. 
Sir  Walter.    Simon.    Lovel.    Gray. 

'S.^SS^ZSS^'^'^r^^^:^^  a  poo.  ... 
'"S;v'^TL",jrtSr«i;'i„dSt^ts„pc,»uous  «ords,  .  a,.ad, 

sovereign,  Charles  the  tirst. 

John?    1  ll.mk.yc  rank  above  1"S 'ootm.n     ^  borj  ol  uea  .  ^_^^  ^^^ 

bay''San;SXSr«k"o«  ,r  .»J,l-3  ,ny"uo5...  one  nob.e 
heart.  ,  .    ,  ■      i 

s;r  r^rsirr n'r-tp.  ..o..  ,„»c  ,o8u.s  .a,  uiun.,,, .  -^^^ 

°'Vil°"  mt'sS'l'lioU  .his  sho.  handsome  in  yon,  being  bis  son,  ye.  .be 
-^rS^'^uf;^  [>»,».»;.  no.  ^a.  US  »^^^ 
tent?    Courage,  fatlier,  shall  sue    t'''"SS  as  «^  ^elf-elect  ?  or  you,  sir, 

t^:^^::^^^:^^  SL^^ b>^^rd  drmking,  your  only  badge 

''^S■J'^•Tis  a  brave  youth-I  cannot  ^fikc  at  him.  ^^ 

6V//  Father,  why  do  you  cover  y"""-,,  f^^^,'^;^'  ^  ^^'^  ^'  iS  ..  O,  villains,  lie 
fetch  your  breath  so  hard?  ^";f  v'i'tmc  "^ter  ^Vick  y  ye  knaves  :  will  ye 
cannot  spisik.     One  of  you  nin  for  some  water,  ^u'^'^'y-^yy,,^^.,,  ^^,//,  ^i-,,,.  „^: 

have  your  throats  cut.  T  ool-  un    sir •   the  villains 'are  gone.     He 

How  is  it  with  y"'V.^\'^^''    TJ.r.  of    re  d^  hath  touched  him 

hears  me  not.  and  this  <leei>  '''^«'-^^^ ,"',,;; '^.'^'y^lr^'d  world,  where  sons  talk 
even  to  the  <U.ill..  O  most  distuned  '  V  '  '  f^^^^!  -^"^  .u,  .;,so  world,  and  still 
„„iraged  ^-^^^^,;^;Tl^t^^Jr^  «l-ay.  Mates  turn 
empty,  rotten  ^'i.^^^^.^////^,  7  ill  for  the  worse,  nothing  is  at  a  slay. 
Si;;U'a^:^cs  S^t  vJnhy'c£ic  van.ty.-^^Hrother,  adieu  I 
"n  .  c  lies  the  parent  stock  winch  gave  us  he, 
\\i„di  Twill  see  cons.gn.l  with  tears  to  earth. 

1  ,cave  thou  the  solemn  funeral  "J;:;'^  »»'";••                                  ,  /,,.„.,  ,„  //;,  b,dy 
Grief  and  a  true  remorse  abide  with  thct.  i  
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Scene. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Marg.  (iilofie).  It  was  an  error  merely,  and  no  crime, 
An  unsuspecting  openness  in  youth, 
That  from  his  lips  the  fatal  secret  drew, 
Which  should  have  slept  like  one  of  nature's  mysteries, 
Unveil'd  by  any  man. — 
Well,  he  is  dead  ! 

And  what  should  Margaret  do  in  the  forest? 
O  ill-starr'd  John  ! 

O  Woodvil,  man  enfeoffed  to  despair  I 
Take  thy  farewell  of  peace. 
O  never  look  again  to  see  good  d.ays, 
Or  close  thy  lids  in  comfortable  nights. 
Or  ever  think  a  hnppy  thought  again. 
If  what  I  have  he.ard  be  true. — 
Forsaken  of  the  world  must  Woodvil  live. 
If  he  did  tell  these  men. 

No  tongue  must  s;)eak  to  him,  no  tongue  of  man 
Salute  him,  when  he  wakes  up  in  a  morning  ; 
Or  bid  "  good-night  "  to  John.     Who  seeks  to  live 
In  amity  with  thee,  must  for  thy  sake 
Abide  the  world's  reproach.     \\'hat  tlicn? 
Shall  .Margaret  join  the  clamours  of  tlie  world 
Against  her  friend  ?     O  undiscerning  world. 
That  cannot  from  misfortune  separate  guilt. 
No,  not  in  thought  !  O  never,  never,  John. 
Prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  friend 
/vr  dt-t/er  or  for  worse  thy  Margaret  comes, 
To  pour  into  thy  wounds  a  healing  love, 
And  wake  the  memory  of  an  ancient  friendship. 
And  pardon  me,  thou  spirit  of  Sir  Walter, 
Wlio,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  living. 
Have  but  few  tears  to  waste  upon  the  dead. 


Scene. —  Woodvil  Hall. 
Sandford  and  MARGARET  (as  from  .rj'ountey). 

Sand.  The  violence  of  the  sudden  mischance  has  so  wrought  in  him,  who  by 
nature  is  allied  to  nothing  less  than  a  self-debasing  luiniour  of  tiejection,  ti)at 
I  have  never  seen  anything  more  changi-d  and  spirit-broken.  He  liath,  with  a 
piTonjptory  resolution,  dismissed  the  partners  of  liis  riots  and  late  iiours,  denied 
liis  house  and  person  to  their  most  earnf?t  solicitings,  and  will  be  seen  by  none, 
lie  keeps  ever  alone,  and  his  grief  (which  is  solitary)  does  not  so  much  .seem 
lo  possess  and  govern  in  him,  as  it  is  by  him,  with  a  wilfulness  of  most  manifest 
affection,  entertained  and  cherished. 

Atari;.   How  bears  he  up  against  the  rommnn  rumour? 

Sand.  With  a  slr.ui^c  indifference,  which  wliosoever  divcfi  not  into  the  nice- 
ncss  of  his  scjrrow.  nnght  misl.ike  for  ubdur  ite  and  insensate.  Yet  are  ih;- 
winj;s  of  his  pride  for  ever  clipt  ;  and  yet  a  virtuous  predominance  of  fill  d 
Rnef  i»  so  ever  uppermost,  that  you  may  discover  his  llionglits,  less  troubled 
with  coiiji.'cluring  wh.tt  living  opinions  will  say  and  judge  of  his  deeds,  than 
al.«orl»-(l  anil  buried  with  the  de.id,  whom  his  indiscretion  m^de  so. 

4\f  tri\   I  knew  a  greatiie.ss  ever  to  be  resident  in  him,  to  which  the  admiring 


eyes  of  men  should  look  up  even  in  the  declining  and  bankrupt  state  of  his 
pride.  Fain  would  I  see  him,  fain  talk  with  him  ;  but  that  a  sense  of  respect, 
which  is  violated,  when  without  deliberation  we  press  into  the  society  of  the 
unhappy,  checks  and  holds  me  back.  How,  think  you,  he  would  bear  my 
presence  ? 

Sand.  As  of  an  assured  friend,  whom  in  the  forgetfulness  of  his  fortunes  he 
passed  by.  See  him  you  must ;  but  not  to-night.  The  newness  of  the  sight 
shall  move  the  bitterest  compunction  and  the  truest  remorse  ;  but  afterwards, 
trust  me,  dear  lady,  the  happiest  effects  of  a  returning  peace,  and  a  gracious 
comfort,  to  him,  to  you,  and  all  of  us. 

A/arjf.  1  think  he  would  not  deny  me.  He  hath  ere  this  received  farewell 
letters  from  his  brother,  who  hath  taken  a  resolution  to  estrange  himself,  for  a 
time,  from  country,  friends,  and  kindred,  and  to  seek  occupation  for  his  sad 
thoughts  in  travelhng  in  foreign  places,  where  sights  remote  and  extern  to  him- 
self may  draw  from  liim  kindly  and  not  painful  ruminations. 

Sand.  I  was  present  at  tlie  receipt  of  the  letter.  The  contents  seemed  to 
affect  him,  for  a  moment,  with  a  more  lively  passion  of  grief  tlian  he  has  at 
any  time  outwardly  shown.  He  wept  with  many  tears  (which  I  had  not  before 
noted  in  him)  and  appeared  to  be  touched  with  a  sense  as  of  some  unkindness  ; 
but  the  cause  of  their  sad  separation  and  divorce  quickly  recurring,  he  presently 
returned  to  his  former  inwardness  of  suffering. 

Marg.  The  reproach  of  his  brothers  presence  at  this  hour  should  have  been 
a  weiglit  more  than  could  be  sustained  by  his  already  oppressed  and  sinking 
spirit.  Meditating  upon  tliese  intricate  and  wide-spread  sorrows,  hath  brouThi 
a  heaviness  upon  me,  ;is  of  sleep.     How  goes  the  niglu? 

Sand.  An  hour  past  sunset.  You  shall  first  refresii  your  limbs  (tired  with 
travel)  with  meats  and  some  cordial  wine,  and  then  betake  your  no  less  wearied 
mind  to  repose. 

Marg.  A  good  rest  to  us  alL 

Sand,  Thanks,  lady. 


ACT  TIIK  FIFTH. 

JOHN  woonviL  [dressing). 

jfi'/ui.   How  hcM\uU\\'{/iiindl/ng  /lis  niotenii/ig) 
And  comely  tio  these  mourning  garments  show  ! 
Sure  (jrief  liatli  set  his  sacred  imiiress  lierc, 
To  el.'iim  the  world's  respect  !  they  note  so  feelingly 
l5y  outward  types  the  serious  man  within. 
Alas  !  what  part  or  portion  can  I  cl.iini 
In  all  thr-  <k-ecncies  of  virtuous  sorrow, 
Wiiieh  other  mourners  use  ? 
This  black  attire,  abstr.sction  from  society, 
Good  thoughts,  and  frequent  sighs,  and  seldom  smilcj, 
A  cleaving  sadness  native  to  the  brow. 
All  sweet  condolemenls  of  like-grievrd  friends, 
(That  steal  away  tlie  sense  of  loss  almost) 
Men's  pity  iinil  good  ollices 
Which  enemies  themselves  do  for  us  then, 
Putting  their  iiostih-  disposition  oft'. 
As  we  put  oft"  our  high  thoughts  and  proud  looks. 

I  /  \iHscs  and  observes  the  pictures. 
TIicsc  pictures  must  be  taken  down ; 
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The  portraitures  of  our  most  ancient  family 

For  nigh  three  hundred  years  !     How  have  I  listen'd, 

To  hear  Sir  Walter,  with  an  old  man's  pride, 

Holding  me  in  his  arms  a  prating  boy, 

And  pointing  to  the  pictures  where  they  hung, 

Repeat  by  course  their  worthy  histories, 

(As  Hugh  de  Widville,  Walter,  first  of  the  name, 

And  Anne  the  handsome,  Stephen,  and  famous  John : 

Telling  me,  I  must  be  his  famous  John) 

But  that  was  in  old  times, 

Now,  no  more 

Must  I  grow  proud  upon  our  house's  pride. 

I  rather,  1,  by  most  unheard-of  crimes, 

Have  backward  tainted  all  their  noble  blood, 

Rased  out  the  memory  of  an  ancient  family, 

And  quite  reversed  the  honours  of  our  house — 

Who  now  shall  sit  and  tell  us  anecdotes? 

The  secret  history  of  his  own  times. 

And  fashions  of  the  world  when  he  was  young: 

How  England  slept  out  three  and  twenty  years, 

While  Carr  and  \  illiers  ruled  the  baby  King : 

The  cosily  fancies  of  the  pedant's  reign. 

Balls,  feastings,  huntings,  shows  in  allegory, 

And  Beauties  of  the  court  of  James  the  First. 

Margaret  enters. 

John.  Comes  ^Targaret  here  to  witness  my  disgrace  ? 

0  lady,  I  have  suffer'd  loss. 

And  diminution  of  my  honour's  brightness. 
You  bring  some  images  of  old  times,  Margaret, 
That  should  be  now  forgotten. 
Miirg.  Old  times  should  never  be  forgotten,  John. 

1  came  to  talk  about  them  with  my  friend. 
John.  I  did  refuse  you,  Margaret,  in  my  pride. 
Miir_^.  If  John  rejected  Margaret  in  his  pride, 

(As  who  does  not,  being  splenetic,  refuse 
Sometinies  old  play-fellows)  the  spleen  being  gone, 
Tlie  oflence  no  long(?r  lives. 

0  Woodvil,  those  were  happy  days. 

When  we  tv.o  first  began  to  love.     W'iien  first, 
Under  pretence  of  visiting  my  father, 
(Being  then  a  stripling  nigh  upon  my  age) 
Vou  came  a-wooing  to  his  daughter,  John. 
Do  you  remember, 

With  what  a  coy  reserve  and  seldom  speech, 
(Young  ninidcns  nuist  be  chary  of  Iheir  speech) 

1  ki|)t  the  honours  of  my  maiden  pride? 
I  was  yum-  f.ivomilc  then. 

John.  O  .Margaret,  Margaret  ! 
Tliese  your  submissions  to  my  low  estate. 
And  cic.ivings  to  tlie  fates  of  stmkcn  Woodvil, 
\\'ritc  bitter  tilings  'gainst  my  miwdithiness: 
'lliou  jjiTfi-et  pa(ti;rn  of  thy  slander  d  ncx, 
NVhoni  miseries  of  mine  could  never  alienate. 
Nor  change  of  forltmc  shak(?;  whom  injuries. 
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And  slights  (the  worst  of  injuries)  which  moved 
Thy  nature  to  return  scorn  with  like  scorn, 
Then  when  you  left  in  virtuous  pride  this  house, 
Could  not  so  separate,  but  now  in  this 
My  day  of  shame,  when  all  the  world  forsake  me, 
You  only  visit  me,  love,  and  forgive  me. 

Marg.  Dost  yet  remember  tiie  green  arbour,  John, 
In  the  south  gardens  of  my  father's  house, 
Wliere  we  have  seen  the  summer  sun  go  down. 
Exchanging  true  love's  vows  without  restraint? 
And  that  old  wood,  you  call'd  your  wilderness. 
And  vow'd  in  sport  to  build  a  chapel  in  it, 
There  dwell 

"  Like  hermit  poor 
In  pensive  place  obscure," 

And  tell  your  Ave  Maries  by  the  curls 

(Dropi^ing  like  golden  beads)  of  Margaret's  hair; 

And  make  confession  seven  times  a  day 

Of  every  thought  that  stray'd  from  love  and  Margaret, 

And  I  your  saint  the  penance  should  appoint — 

Believe  me,  sir,  I  will  not  now  be  laid 

Aside,  like  an  old  fasliion. 

yofui.  O  lady,  poor  and  abject  are  my  thoughts, 
My  pride  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  under  clouds, 
I  have  no  part  in  any  good  man's  love. 
In  all  earth's  pleasures  portion  have  I  none, 
I  fade  and  wither  in  my  own  esteem. 
This  earth  holds  not  alive  so  poor  a  thing  as  I  am. 
I  was  not  always  thus.  ( Weeps.) 

Marg.  Thou  noble  nature. 
Which  lion-like  didst  awe  the  inferior  creatures, 
Now  trampled  on  by  beasts  of  barest  (juality. 
My  dear  heart's  lord,  life's  pride,  soul-honour'd  John  ; 
Upon  her  knees  (regard  her  poor  request) 
Your  favourite,  once-beloved  Margaret,  kneels. 

Joint.  What  wouldst  thou,  lady,  ever-honour'd  Margaret? 

Miirg.  Tiiat  John  would  think  more  nobly  of  himself, 
More  wortliily  of  high  heaven; 
And  not  for  one  misfortune,  child  of  cliance, 
No  crime,  but  unforeseen,  and  sent  to  jiimish 
The  less  offence  with  image  of  the  greater. 
Thereby  to  work  the  soul  s  humility, 
(Which  end  hath  happily  not  been  frustrate  quite) 
O  not  for  oik;  offence  nnstrust  heaven's  mercy. 
Nor  quit  thy  liope  of  happy  days  to  come — ' 
John  yet  has  many  iiappy  (l.ays  to  live; 
I'o  live  i.nd  make  atnncnicnt. 

Jo/iii.   l'",.\celleiit  lady. 
Whose  suit  hath  drawn  tlii:;  softness  from  my  eyes, 
Not  tiu-  world  s  scorn,  nor  failing  otf  of  friends 
''ould  ever  do.     Will  you  go  with  nu;,  Margaret? 

Afiirg.  (rising),  (io  wiiither,  Jolm  ? 

"John.  Go  in  witli  me, 
Aiid  pr.iy  for  the  peace  of  our  unquiet  minds? 

Marg.  That  I  will,  John.-  \F.xtunt. 
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Scene. — An  inner  Apartment. 
John  is  discovered  kneelinsr. — Makgaket  standing  over  liim. 

John  [rises).  I  cannot  bear 
To  see  you  waste  that  youth  and  excellent  beauty 
("lis  now  the  golden  lime  of  the  day  with  you) 
la  tending  such  a  broken  wretch  as  I  am. 

Marg.  John  will  break  Margaret's  heart,  if  he  speak  so. 

0  sir,  sir,  sir,  you  are  too  melancholy, 

And  I  must  call  it  caprice.     1  am  somewhat  bold 
Perhaps  in  this.     But  you  are  now  my  patient, 
(You  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  call  you  so) 
And  1  must  chide  these  pestilent  Immours  from  you. 

John.  They  are  gone. — 
Mark,  love,  liow  cheerfully  I  speak  ! 

1  can  smile  too,  and  1  almost  begin 

To  understand  what  kind  of  creature  hope  is. 

Marg.  Now  this  is  better,  this  mirth  becomes  you,  John. 

John.  Yet  tell  me,  if  I  overact  my  mirth, 
(Being  but  a  novice,  1  may  f?il  into  that  error) 
That  were  a  sad  indecency,  you  know.— 

A/arg.   Nay,  never  fear. 
I  will  be  mistress  of  your  liumours, 
And  you  sliall  frown  or  smile  by  the  book. 
And  herein  1  shall  be  most  jieremptory. 
Cry  "  this  sliows  well,  bat  tliat  inclines  to  levity, 
This  frown  lias  too  nuich  of  the  Woodvil  in  it, 
But  tliat  tine  suiisliiiie  lias  redeem'd  it  quite." 

J>'hn.   How  sweetly  Margaret  robs  me  of  myself  I 

Marg.  To  give  you  in  your  stead  a  better  self; 
Such  ;ls  you  were,  when  these  eyes  first  beheld 
Nuu  mounted  on  your  sprightly  steed  White  Margery, 
Sir  Rowland,  my  fallier's  gift, 
.■\nd  .di  my  niaitlens  gave  my  lieart  for  lost. 
1  w.ui  a  young  tiling  then,  being  newly  come 
I  lome  from  my  convent  education,  where 
Se^cn  years  I  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  I'Vance: 
Keturning  liome  true  Protestant,  you  call'il  mo 
N'our  little  heretic  mm.      I  low  timid-bashful 
bid  Jolm  s.ilute  his  love,  being  newly  seen. 
Sir  Rowland  lerm'd  it  a  rare  modesty, 
And  praiMrd  it  in  a  youtli. 

John.  Now  Margaret  weeps  herself. 

(.■I  noise  of  bells  heard.) 

Mart;.   Hark  the  bells,  John. 

John.  Those  arc  tl»c  cimrch  bells  of  St.  Mary  Ottery. 

Afarg.   1  know  it. 

John.  Saint  Mary  Otiery,  my  native  village 
In  the  sweet  sliirc  of  Devon, 
'i  liDse  arc  the  liclls. 

Marg.  Wilt  go  church,  John 

Jihii.   I  have  b'-eii  there  already. 
Afarg.  liuw  canst  .say  thou  hast  lieen there  already?  "Tis  not  yet  ten  o'clock. 
Tlic  l)cll!(  are  only  now  ringing  for  morning  service,  and  hast  thou  been  at 
churcli  already  ? 


John.  I  left  my  bed  betimes,  I  could  not  sleep, 
And  when  I  rose,  I  look'd  (as  my  custom  is) 
From  my  chamber  window,  where  I  can  see  the  sun  rise; 
And  the  first  object  I  discern'd 
Was  the  glisterinjj  spire  of  St.  Mary  Ottery. 

Marg.  Well,  John.— 

Joliii.  Then  I  remember'd,  'twas  the  sabbath  day, 
Immediately  a  wish  arose  in  my  mind. 
To  go  to  church  and  pray  with  Christian  people. 
And  then  I  check' d  myself,  and  said  to  myself, 
"Thou  hast  been  a  heathen,  John,  tliese  two  years  past," 
(Not  having  been  at  ciuireh  in  all  that  time) 
"  And  is  it  tit,  that  now  for  the  first  time 
Thou  shouldst  offend  the  eyes  of  Christian  people 
With  a  murderer's  presence  in  the  house  of  prayer? 
Thou  would'st  but  discompose  their  pious  thoughts, 
And  do  thyself  no  good  :  for  how  could'st  thou  pray, 
With  unwash'd  hands,  and  lips  unused  to  the  offices?" 
And  then  I  at  my  own  presumption  smiled  ; 
And  then  I  wept  that  I  should  smile  at  all. 
Having  such  cause  of  grief!   I  wept  outright; 
Tears,  like  a  river,  flooded  all  my  face. 
And  I  began  to  pray,  and  found  I  could  pray ; 
And  still  I  yearn'd  to  say  my  prayers  in  the  church. 
"Doubtless  (said  I)  one  might  find  comfort  in  it." 
So  stealing  down  the  stairs,  like  one  that  fear'd  detection, 
Or  was  about  to  act  unlawful  business 
At  that  dead  time  of  dawn, 

I  flew  to  the  church,  and  found  the  doors  wide  open 
(Whether  by  negligence  I  knew  not, 
Or  some  peculiar  grace  to  me  vouciisafed, 
For  all  things  felt  like  mystery). 

Marg.   Yes. 

Jolui.  So  entering  in,  not  without  fear, 
I  pass'd  into  the  family  pew, 
And  covering  up  my  eyes  for  shame, 
.And  deep  perception  of  uiiworlliiness, 
Upon  the  little  liassock  knelt  me  down, 
Where  I  so  oft  had  kned'd, 
A  docile  inf.int  by  Sir  Walter's  side  ; 
And,  thinking  so,  I  wept  a  second  flood 
More  poignant  than  the  first ;  — 
lUit  afterwards  was  greatly  comforted. 
It  .seem'd,  the  guilt  of  lilood  w.as  p.assing  fioin  mc 
Even  in  the  act  and  agony  of  tears, 
And  all  my  sins  forgiven. 
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A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


[This  "solemnly  fantastic  poem,"  a?;  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  calls  it,  first  p.p- 
peared  in  the  1818  edition  ot  Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works,  it  is  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  in  his  volume  of  1S74,  entitled  "  Charles  and  IMary  Lamb  :  Poems, 
Liotters,  and  Remains,  now  first  collected,  with  Reminiscences  and  Notes,"  to  have  been 
I  originally  an  integral  portion  of  the  tragedy  of  l/oAn  iyoO(i':ni,  from  which  it  was  pro- 
bably eliminated  when  that  drama  was  for  a  second  time  submitted  to  Kemble's  con- 
sideration. ] 

CHAR.\CTERS. 

Old  Servant  in  the  Family  of  Sir  Francts  F.MKFORn.     Str.\nger. 

Servant.  One  summer  night  Sir  Francis,  as  it  chanced, 
Was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  avenue 
That  westward  fronts  our  house. 
Among  those  aged  oaks,  said  to  have  been  planted 
Three  liundred  years  ago 
Hy  a  ncighbourmg  prior  of  the  Fairford  name. 
Heing  o'erlask  d  in  thought,  he  liecded  not 
Tlie  importunate  suit  of  one  who  stood  by  the  gate, 
And  begg'd  an  alms. 

Some  say  he  shoved  her  rudely  from  tlic  gate 
With  angry  chiding  ;  but  I  can  never  lliink 
(Our  master's  nature  iiatli  a  sweetness  in  it)  • 
Tliat  lie  could  use  a  woman,  an  old  woman, 
Witii  such  discourtesy  :  but  he  refused  her — 
And  belter  jiad  he  met  a  hon  in  Ills  path 
Than  tliat  old  woman  that  night; 
l''or  she  was  one  who  practised  the  black  arts, 
And  served  the  devil,  being  since  burnt  for  witchcraft. 
She  look'd  on  him  ;us  one  that  rrrcant  to  blast  him, 
Antl  wilii  a  frightful  noise 
('Twas  |)artly  like  a  woman's  voice, 
And  parily  i)y  the  hissing  of  a  snake), 
She  nothing  said  but  this  :  — 
(Sir  I'rancis  told  the  words) 

A  mischief,  mischief,  mischief. 

And  a  tiiiie-lim(\-killinfi  curse, 
/ly  cliiy  and  by  vii^ht,  to  tlie  ciiti/f  7vif;ht, 
Who  shiikes  the  pour  like  sinik-es  from  his  door, 

And  ihtiti  up  the  womb  of  his  purse. 
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j  And  still  she  cried — 

\  A  mischief. 

And  a  ninc-fold-withering  ntrsc: 
For  that  shall  come  to  thcc  tliat  luill  undo  thee. 
Doth  all  that  thoii  fcarcst  and  worse. 

So  saying  she  departed, 
Leaving  Sir  Francis  like  a  man,  beneath 
Whose  feel  a  scaffolding  was  suddenly  falling; 
So  he  described  it. 

S/r.  A  terrible  curse  !     What  follow'd  ? 

Scrv.  Nothing  Immediate,  but  some  two  months  after 
Young  Philip  Fairford  suddenly  fell  sick. 
And  none  could  tell  what  nil'd  him  ;  for  he  lay, 
And  pined,  and  pined,  till  all  his  hair  fell  off, 
And  he,  that  was  fuU-flcsh'd,  became  as  thin 
As  a  two-months'  babe  that  had  been  starved  in  the  nursinf^. 
And  sure  I  think 

He  bore  his  death-wound  like  a  little  child  ; 
With  such  rare  sweetness  of  dumb  melancholy 
He  strove  to  clothe  his  agony  in  smiles. 
Which  he  would  force  up  in  his  poor  pale  cheeks, 
Like  ill-timed  guests  that  had  no  proper  dwelling  there  ; 
And,  when  they  askd  him  his  complaint,  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  heart  to  show  tlie  place. 
Where  Susan  came  to  him  a-nights,  he  said, 
And  prick'd  him  with  a  pin. — 
And  tlicrcupon  Sir  Francis  call'd  to  mind 
'I"he  beggar-u  itch  that  stood  by  the  gateway 
And  begged  an  alms. 

S/r.  I3ut  did  the  witch  confess  ? 

Scrv.  All  this  and  more  at  her  death. 

Str.  I  do  not  love  to  credit  tales  of  magic. 
Heaven's  nuisic,  which  is  Order,  seems  unstrung. 
And  this  brave  world 
(The  Mystery  of  God)  unbeautificd, 
Disorder'd,  u.arr'd,  where  such  strange  things  arc  acted. 
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A   FARCE    IX   TWO   ACTS. 
As  it  xvas performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  \o'.li  December,  iSo6. 


[Prefixed  to  every  edition  yet  published  of  this  whimsical  farce,  there  has  been  printed, 
in  obedience  to  the  author's  directions,  the  excellent  account  which  will  be  found  given, 
immediately  after  this  bracketed  note,  proclaiming  to  the  world,  as  if  by  the  flourish  of 

a  tin  trumpet,  the  fact  that  Mr.  H was  damned  !    One  could  almost  fancy  that  Charles 

Lamb  himself  wrote  this  rejoicing  record  of  his  own  discomfiture  in  the  Theatrical 
Exaiitincr.  It  accords  so  exactly,  in  the  whole  spirit  of  it,  with  the  ludicrous  story  re- 
lated in  regard  to  his  own  conduct  on  the  night  of  its  first  performance.  Going'  into 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  that  Wednesday,  the  loth  of  December,  1806,  to 
witness,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped,  his  own  triumph,  Charles  Lamb — thus  runs  the  legend — 
found  himself  so  entirely  of  opinion  with  t(ie  audience,  as  the  piece  went  on,  that  from 
his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  he  was  conspicuous  among  the  very  heartiest  in  hissing 
it  off  the  stage,  liven  that  "  joyousest  of  once  embodied  spirits,"  Robert  William  EUiston, 
v/howai  th;  hero  of  the  farce,  although  assisted  by  Miss  Mellon,  afterwards  the  Duchess 
of  .St.  Albans,  by  Hartley,  and  by  Wewitzer,  failed  to  carry  olT  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the 

reticent  H whose  surname  turned  out  to  be  after  all  only  Hogsflesh.     Doomed  to 

damnation  though  it  w.ns  in  Kngland,  Mr.  If —  ,  it  ought  here  to  be  added,  h.ts  often  been 
performed  in  the  United  States,  not  merely  with  applause,  but  with  shouts  of  laughter.] 

"Mr.  If ,  thou  wert   damnkd.      I'.right  shone  the  morning  on  the  play-bills  that 

announced  thy  appearance,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  buzz  of  persons  asking 

one  another  if  ihcy  would  go  to  see  Mr.  // ,  and  answering  that  they  would  certainly; 

but  l>cfore  night  the  gaiety,  not  of  the  author,  but  of  his  friends  and  the  town,  was 
eclipsed,  for  thuu  wert  ijamnkd  !  Hadst  thou  been  anonymous,  thou  haply  mightst  have 
lived,  i'.ut  thou  didst  come  to  an  imtimcly  end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for  want  of  a  better 
name  to  pa^s  them  off ." — 'J'luatrkal  Exainiuer. 

CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  II I//-.  F.Ili.'iton. 

Hklvii Mr.  Hartley. 

Lanih.okd  Puy Mr.   ll'nci'tzer. 

Mklksinda !//«  Mellon. 

Maiu  to  Mi;i,i;.sini)A 1/rj.  Uarlonvc. 

GENTLEMt.v,  Laoils,  WArn:KS,  Skkvants,  &c. 

SCE.NE.— /^<//A. 
PROLOGUE. 

.SPOKEN   IIY   MR.    ELLISTON. 

Ik  wo  li.ivc  sinn'd  in  pririnp  down  a  n.imc, 
All  civil  well-bred  .lullior.  d<i  the  s.imc, 
.Survey  llur  <<jliinins  Df  otir  daily  writers — 
You'll  find  lh:it  .sonii!  Initials  arc  Kr*;»''H;'itcrs. 
Mow  fieree  llic  sliotk,  how  fatal  is  llie  j.ir, 
When  Knsigij  W.  idccIs  LicutcnaiU  R. 
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Witli  two  stout  seconds,  just  of  their  own  gizzard, 
Cross  Captain  X.  and  rougli  old  General  Izzard  ! 
Letter  to  letter  spreads  the  dire  alarms, 
Till  half  the  Alphabet  is  up  in  arms. 
Nor  with  less  lustre  have  Initials  shone, 
To  grace  the  gentl-er  annals  of  crim.  con. 
Where  the  dispensers  of  the  public  lash 

Soft  penance  give — a  letter  and  a  dash 

Where  vice  reduced  in  size  shrinks  to  a  failing, 
And  loses  half  her  grossness  by  curtailing. 
Faux  pas  are  told  in  such  a  modest  wav, — 

The  affair  of  Colonel  B with  Mrs.'A 

You  must  forgive  them— for  what  is  there,  say, 

Which  such  a  pliant  Vowel  must  not  grant 

To  such  a  very  pressing  Consonant? 

Or  u  ho  poetic  justice  dares  dispute, 

When,  mildly  melting  at  a  lover's  suit, 

The  wife's  a  Liquid,  her  good  man  a  Mute? 

ICven  in  the  homelier  scenes  of  l:o:)est  life. 

The  coarse-span  intercourse  of  man  and  wife, 

Initials  I  am  told  have  taken  place 

Of  Deary,  Spouse,  and  that  old-f;ishion'd  race  ; 

And  Cabbage,  askd  by  Brother  Snip  to  tea, 

Replies,  "  111  come— but  it  don't  rest  witii  me  — 

I  always  leaves  tnem  things  to  Mrs.  il." 

O  should  this  mincing  fishion  ever  spread 

From  names  of  living  heroes  to  the  dead. 

How  would  Ambition  sigh,  and  hang  tiie  liead, 

As  each  loved  syllal)le  should  melt  aw.ay — 

Her  Alexander  turn'd  into  Ureal  A. — 

A  single  C.  Jier  CiL-sar  to  express — 

Her  Scijiio  shrunk  into  a  Roman  S.  ; — 

And,  nick'd  and  dock'd  to  these  new  modes  of  .speech, 

Great  Hannibal  iiimself  a  Mr.  H. 

ACT    I. 

ScF.NK.— //  Public  Room  in  an  Inn— Landlord,  Waiters,  Gentlemen,  fr. 
F.iiterMK.  H. 

Mr.  //.  Landlord,  has  the  man  brouglit  lioir.c  my  boots? 

/,.///</.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  II.  You  have  paid  him  ? 

I.iind.  riicri;  is  the  receipt,  sir,  only  not  f|Uite  filletl  up;  no  name,  only  blank 
— "  Blank.  Dr.  to  /ekiel  Spanish  for  one  pair  of  best  hcssians."  Now,  sir,  lie 
wishes  to  know  what  name  he  shall  put  in— who  he  shall  say  "  Dr." 

.Mr.  II.  Whv,  Mr.  H  ,  to  be  sure. 

/..;//(/.  So  1  told  liim,  sir;  but  Zekiel  has  some  qualms  about  it.  He  says, 
he  thinks  that  Mr.  H.  only  would  not  stand  good  in  law. 

Mr.  II.  Rot  liis  im|)i'rtincncc  !  bid  him  put  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not 
trouble  me  with  his  scruples. 

L.uid.   1  shall,  sir.  [/•.■>//. 

I'.ntcr  a  Waiter. 

I  Vait   Sir.  Squire  Level's  man  is  below,  with  a  hare  and  a  brace  of  plieasants 
for  Mr.  IL 
Mr.  II.  Gis'c  the  man  lialf-a-crown,  anil  bid  Iiim  return  my  best  respects 
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to  his  master.      Presents,  it  seems,  will  find  me  out,  with  any  name,  or  no 
name. 

Enter  ind  Waiter. 

and  Wait.  Sir,  the  man  that  makes  up  the  Directory  is  at  the  door. 
Mr.  H.  Give  him  a  shilling  ;  that  is  what  these  fellows  come  for. 
"znd  Wait.  He  has  sent  up  to  know  by  what  name  your  Honour  will  please 
to  be  inserted. 

J/r.  H.  Zounds,  fellow !  I  give  him  a  shilling  for  leaving  out  my  name,  not 
for  putting  it  in.     This  is  one  of  the  pbguy  comforts  of  going  anonymous. 

\_Exii  d/id  Waiter. 
Enter  yd  Waiter. 

yd  Wait.  Two  letters  for  Mr.  H.  lExit. 

Mr.  H.  From  ladies  {opens  them).  This  from  Melesinda,  to  remind  me  of 
the  morning  call  I  promised  ;  the  pretty  creature  positively  languishes  to  be 
made  Mrs.  H.  I  believe  I  must  indulge  her  {affectedly).  This  from  her 
cousin,  to  bespjak  me  to  some  party,  I  suppose  (opening  it) — Oh,  "  this 
evening" — "Tea  and  cards" — (surveying  /ninself  zuit.'i  complacency).  Dear 
H.,  thou  art  certainly  a  pretty  fellow.  I  wonder  what  makes  thee  such  a 
favourite  among  the  ladies  :  I  wish  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the  concealment  of 

thy  unfortunate pshaw  ! 

Enter  JLth  Waiter. 

e,th  Wait.  Sir,  one  Mr.  Printagain  is  inquiring  for  you. 
Mr.  H.  Oh,  I  remember,  the  poet:  he  is  publishing  by  subscription.     Give 
him  a  guinea,  and  tell  him  lie  may  pat  me  down. 
^tk  Wait.  What  name  shall  I  tell  him,  sir? 
Mr.  II.  Zounds  !  he  is  a  poet ;  let  hiiu  fancy  a  name.        [Exit  ^h  Waiter. 

En  ter  ^t'l  Wa  iter. 

5t/t  Wait.  Sir,  Rartlemy  the  lame  beggar,  that  you  sent  a  private  donation 
to  last  Monday,  has  by  some  accident  discovered  his  benefactor,  and  is  at  the 
door  waiting  to  return  thanks. 

Mr.  II.  bh,  poor  fellow,  who  could  put  it  into  his  head?  Now  I  shall  be 
teased  by  all  his  trii)e,  when  once  this  is  known.  Well,  tell  him  I  am  glad  I 
could  be  of  any  service  to  him,  and  send  him  away. 

Stli  Wait.  I  would  have  done  so,  sir;  but  the  object  of  his  call  now,  he 
says,  is  onlv  to  know  who  he  is  obliged  to. 

Mr.  II.  Why.  me. 

5//1   Wait.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  II.  Me,  me,  mc— wlio  else,  to  be  sure  ? 

5///  Wait.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  is  an.\ious  to  know  the  name  of  his  bcnetactor. 

Mr.  //.  Here  is  a  pampered  rogue  of  a  lieggar,  that  cannot  be  obliged  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  way  of  liis  profession,  but  he  must  know  the  name,  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  his  beiufaclor.  I  warrant  you,  ne.\t  lie  will 
re(|iiire  a  certificate  of  one's  good  beiiaviour,   and  a  magistrate's  licence  in 

ones  pocket,  Lawfully  empowermg  So-and-so  to give  an  alms.     Anything 

more  ? 

Stii  Wail.  Yes,  sir:  here  hits  been  Mr.  Patriot,  witli  the  county  petition  to 
sign;  and  Mr.  F.'iiltimc.  that  owes  so  nuich  money,  lias  sent  to  remind  you  of 
your  i)r<)iiii  ■•  to  b.iil  him. 

Mr.  II.  N'l  itlicr  fjf  which  I  can  do  while  I  h.ive  no  name.  Here  is  mot^e 
of  till-  |.!.i'.;uv  (omforls  of  j:"'ng  anonyiiiou..,  that  one  can  neither  serve  one's 
frii-nd  nor  one's  country.  Damn  it,  a  man  liad  better  be  without  a  nose  than 
without  .1  name!  I  will  not  live  long  in  this  mutilatetl,  dismembered  stale  ;  I 
will  to  Mcleiinda  this  instant,  and  try  to  forget  these  vexations.     Mclesinda  ! 
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there  is  music  in  the  name ;  but  then,  hang  it !  there  is  none  in  mine  to  answer 
to  it.  \^Exit. 

( While  Mr.  H.  has  been  speaking,  t-^j  gentlemen  have  been  observing 
him  curiously.) 

1st  Gent.  Who  the  devil  is  this  extraordinary  personage? 

2nd  Gent.  Who?  why,  'tis  Mr.  H. 

ist  Gent.  Has  he  no  more  name  ? 

2nd  Gent.  None  that  has  yet  transpired.  No  more  !  why,  that  single  letter 
has  been  enough  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  all  the  ladies  in  Bath.  He 
lias  been  here  but  a  fortnight,  and  is  already  received  into  all  the  first  families. 

1st  Gent.  Wonderful !  yet  nobody  knows  who  he  is,  or  where  he  comes 
from  ! 

2nd  Gent.  He  is  vastly  rich,  gives  away  money  as  if  he  had  infinity;  dresses 
w^ell,  as  you  see ;  and  for  address,  the  mothers  are  all  dying  for  fear  the 
d.iughters  should  get  him;  and  for  the  dauglUers,  he  may  command  them  as 
absolutely  as .     Melesinda,  the  rich  heiress,  'tis  thought,  will  carry  him. 

is'  Gent.  And  is  it  possible  that  a  mere  anonymous 

2nd  Gent.   Plioo  !  that  is  the  charm,  Who  is  lie?  and  What  is  he?  and 

What  is  his  name? The  man  with  the  great  nose  on  his  face  never  e.xcitcJ 

more  of  the  gaping  passion  of  wonderment  in  the  dames  of  Strasburg  than 
this  new-comer  with  the  single  letter  to  his  name  has  lighted  up  among  the 
wives  and  maids  of  Bath  ;  his  simply  having  lodgings  here  draws  more  visi- 
tors to  the  house  than  an  election.  Come  with  me  10  the  parade,  and  I  will 
sliow  you  more  of  him.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene. — In  the  Street. 
Mr.  H.  walking,  Belxw  7neeting  hint. 

Bel.  My  old  Jamaica  schoolfellow,  that  I  have  not  seen  for  so  many  years  ? 
it  must,  it  can  be  no  other  than  Jack  {going  t/p  to  him).     My  dear  Ho 

Mr.  H.   (stopping  his  mouth).  Ho !  the  devil— hush  ! 

Bel.  Why,  sure  it  is 

Mr.  H.   It  is  ;  it  is  your  old  friend  Jack,  that  shall  be  nameless. 

Bel.  My  dear  Ho 

Afr.  If.   (stopping  him).  Don't  name  it. 

Bel.  Name  wliat  ? 

Mr.  //.  My  cursed  unfortunate  name.  I  have  reasons  to  conceal  it  for  a 
time. 

//(•/.  I  understand  you— Creditors,  Jack  ? 

Mr.  H.  No,  I  assure  you. 

Bel.  Snapped  up  a  ward,  peradvcnturc,  and  the  wliole  Chancery  at  your 
Iicels? 

Mr.  II.   1  don't  use  to  travel  with  such  cumbersome  luggage. 

Bel.  You  lia'n't  taken  a  jiursc? 

Mr.  II.  To  relieve  you  at  once  from  all  disgraceful  conjectures,  you  must 
know  'tis  nothing  but  tho  sound  of  my  name. 

Bel.  Kidiculous  !  "lis  true  yours  is  none  of  the  n>ost  romantic,  but  what  can 
that  .signify  in  a  man? 

Mr.  II.  N'ou  nui.st  understand  that  I  am  in  some  credit  with  the  ladies. 

//-•/.  Willi  the  ladies  ! 

Mr.  II.  .\n(l  truly  I  think  not  witliout  some  pretensions.     My  fortune 

Bel.  Suflicientlv  sii'.entlid,  if  I  may  judge  from  your  appearance. 

Mr.  II.  My  figure 

Bel.  Airv,  g.w,  and  imposing. 

Mr.  II.  My  parts 


Del.   Bright. 

Mr.  H.  My  conversation 

Bel.  Equally  remote  from  flippancy  and  taciturnity. 
Mr.  H.  But  then  my  name — damn  my  name  ! 
Del.  Childish  ! 

Mr.  H.  Not  so.  Oh  !  Belvil,  you  are  blest  with  one  which  sighing  virgins 
may  repeat  without  a  blusli,  and  for  it  change  the  paternal.  But  what  virgin 
of  any  delicacy  (and  I  require  some  in  a  wife)   would  endure  to  be  calleil 

Mrs ? 

Bel.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  most  absurd  !  Did  not  Clementina  Falconbridge — tlie 
romantic  Clementina  Falconbridge— fancy  Tommy  Potts  ?  and  Rosabella 
Sweetlips  sacrifice  her  mellifluous  appellative  to  Jack  Deady  ?  Matilda,  her 
cousin,  married  a  Gubbms,  and  her  sister  .Amelia  a  Clatterbuck. 

Mr.  H.  Potts  is  tolerable,  Deady  is  sufferable,  Gubbins  is  bearable,  and 
Clutterbuck  is  endurable,  but  Ho  — '— 

Del.  Hush  !  Jack,  don't  betray  yourself.  But  you  are  really  ashamed  of  the 
family  name  ? 

Mr.  H.  .Ay,  and  of  my  father  that  begot  me.  and  my  father's  father,  and 
all  their  forefathers  that  have  borne  it  since  the  Conquest. 
Bel.   But  hou-  do  you  know  tlie  women  are  so  squeamish  ? 
Mr.  II.   I  have  tried  them.     I  tell  you  there  is  neither   maiden  of  si.xteen 
nor  widow  of  sixty  but  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  it.     I    have  been  refused 
by  nineteen  virgins,  twenty-nine  relicts,  and  two  old  maids. 
Bel.  Tiiat  was  hard  indeed,  Jack  ! 

Mr.  H.  Parsons  have  stuck  at  publishing  the  banns,  because   they  averred 
it  w.-is  a  heathenish  name  ;  parents  have  lingered  their  consent,  because  they 
suspected  it  was  a  fictitious  name ;  and  rivals  have  declined  my  challenges, 
because  they  pretended  it  was  an  ungentlemanly  name. 
Bel.   Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  but  what  course  do  you  mean  to  pursue? 
Mr.  //.  To  engage  tlie  affections  of  some  generous  girl,  who  will  be  con- 
tent to  t.ake  me  .as  Mr.  H. 
Bd.   Mr.  H.  ? 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  th.at  is  the  name  I  go  by  here ;  you  know  one  likes  to  be  .as 
near  the  truth  .as  possible. 

//•/.  Cert.ainly.     But  what  then  ?— to  get  her  to  consent 

Mr.  If.  To  .accompany  me  to   the  altar  without  a  name :  in  short,  to 

suspend  her  curiosity  (that  is  .all)  till  the  moment   tiie  priest  shall  pronounce 
tlie  irrevocable  charm  which  makes  two  name;  one. 

B-l.  And  that  name and  then  she  must  b-  pleased,  ha  !  Jack? 

Mr.  II.   ICx.actly  such  a  girl  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with.     Hcark'ee 

[tu'tisfier^) (minh/:,')  yet,  hang  it  !  'tis  cruel  to  betray  her  confidence. 

liel.   But  the  family  name,  Jack? 

Mr.  II.  As  you  say,  the  family  name  must  be  perpetuated. 
Del.  Though  it  Ik.-  but  a  homely  one. 

Mr.  II.  'Irue;  but.  come,  I  will  show  you  the  liousc  where  dwells  this 
credulous  melting  f.iir. 

Bel.   H.i,  h.i!  my  old  friend  dwindled  down  to  one  letter.  Exeunt. 

An  Apartment  in  Mki.KSINUA's  Ih'tise. 
Mki.ksinda  soLi,  its  if  miistHg. 
Met.  \\.,  H.,  II.  ?  .Sure  it  must  lie  somelliing  precious  bv  its  being  concealed. 
II  cm  I  be  Momcr,  that  is  a  heathens  name;  nor  Horalio.' that  is  no  surn.ame ; 
what  if  It  l)c  Hamlet?  the  Ixml  Hamlet— pretty,  and  I  his  jioor  distr.acted 
Ophflia  I  ,\o,  tu  none  of  ihrse  ;  •lis  H.tnoiirt  or  H.irgrave,  or  some  such 
sounding  name,  or  Howard     liighborii  Howard -that  would  do.    Maybe  it  is 
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Harley  ;  methinks  my  H.  resembles  Harley — the  feeling  Harley.     But  I  hear 
him,  and  from  his  own  lips  I  will  once  for  ever  be  resolved. 

Enter  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  H.  My  dear  Melesinda  ! 

Mel.  My  dear  H.,  that  is  all  you  give  me  power  to  swear  allegiance  to, — to 
be  enamoured  of  inarticulate  sounds,  and  call  with  sighs  upon  an  empty  letter. 
But  I  will  know 

Mr.  H.  My  dear  Melesinda,  press  me  no  more  for  the  disclosure  of  that 
which  in  the  face  of  day  so  soon  must  be  revealed.  Call  it  whim,  humour, 
caprice  in  me.  Suppose  I  have  sworn  an  oath  never,  till  the  ceremony  of  our 
marriage  is  over,  to  disclose  my  true  name. 

Mel.  Oh  !  H.,  H.,  H.,  I  cherish  here  a  fire  of  restless  curiosity  which  con- 
sumes me.  Tis  appetite,  passion  ;  call  it  whim,  caprice  in  me.  Suppose  1 
have  sworn  I  must  and  will  know  it  this  very  night. 

Mr.  H.  Ungenerous  Melesinda  !  I  implore  you  to  give  me  this  one  proof  of 
your  confidence.  The  holy  vow  once  past,  your  H.  shall  not  have  a  secret  to 
withhold. 

Mel.  My  H.  has  overcome  :  his  Melesinda  shall  pine  away  and  die  before 
she  dares  express  a  saucy  inclination ;  but  what  shall  I  call  you  till  we  are 
married  ? 

Mr.  H.  Call  me?  call  mc  anything.  Call  me  Love,  Love  !  Ay,  Love,  Love 
will  do  very  well. 

Mel.  How  many  syllables  is  it.  Love? 

Mr.  II.  How  many?  ud,  that  is  coming  to  the  question  with  a  vengeance. 
One,  two,  three,  four, — what  docs  it  signify  how  many  syllables? 

Mel.   How  many  syllables.  Love? 

Mr.  H.  My  Melesinda's  mind,  I  had  hoped,  was  superior  to  this  childisii 
curiosity. 

Mel.  How  many  letters  are  there  in  it  ? 

\ExU  Mk.  H.,  followed  by  MELESINDA  repeating  tin  question. 

SCF.NE.— ^J  Room  in  the  Inn,     Tivo  Waiters  disputing. 

jst  Wait.  Sir  Harbottlo  Hammond,  you  may  depend  upon  it ! 
2nd   Wait.  Sir  Harry  Ilardcastle,  I  tell  you  I 
ist   Wait.  The  Hamnionrls  of  Ihmtingdonshirc. 
2nd  Wait.  The  Hardcasilos  of  Hertfordshire. 
zst  Wait.  The  Hammonds. 

2nd  Wait.  Don't  till  me  !  docs  not  ILardca.stlc  begin  with  an  H? 
zst  Wait.  So  docs  Hammond,  for  that  matter. 

2//(/  Wiiit.   l'"ailh,  .TO  it  does,  if  you  go  to  spell  it.     I  did  not  tliink  of  thit. 
I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion;   he  is  certainly  a  Hammond, 
iv/  )('.///.   Here  comes  Susan  Ch.imbcrmaid,  maybe  she  can  tell. 

Enter  SfSAN. 

Doth.  Well,  Susan,  liavc  you  heard  anything  who  this  strange  gentleman  !<;?' 

.V//T.  Haven't  you  licard?  it's  all  comt;  out;  Mrs.  (iucsswfli,  the  parso:\'s^ 
widov/.  lias  been  here  about  it.  I  overlieard  her  talking  in  confulcnce  to  Mrs. 
ScltiT  and  .Mrs.  Tointcr,  and  she  says  they  were  holding  n  sort  of  .1  cummitty 
about  it. 

//,'///.  Wlial?    What? 

Siis.  Then-  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it,  she  says,  what  from  liis  figgfr  and  the 
sppcaranrc  he  cuts,  and  his  sunipshous  way  of  livinfj,  and  above  all  from  tlw 
rcmarkalile  circutnst.ancc  that  his  surname  should  begin  with  an  H.,  that  lif 
nuist  be 
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Both.  Well?    Well? 

Sus.  Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Prince 

Both.  Prince! 

Sus.  The  Prince  of  Hessy-Cassel  in  disguise. 
Both.  Very  likely.     Very  likely. 

Sus.  Oh,  there  can't  be  a  doubt  on  it.     Mrs.  Guesswcll  says  she  knows  it, 
lit   Wait.  Now,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Prince  of  Hessy  What-do-you- 
call-him  was  in  England  on  his  travels. 
2nd.   Wait.  Get  a  newspaper.     Look  in  the  newspapers. 
Sus.  Fiddle  of  the  newspapers  !  wlio  else  can  it  be  ? 
Both.  That  is  very  true  {gravely). 

Enter  L.wdlord. 

Land.  Here — Susan !  James !  Philip !  where  are  you  all  ?  The  London  coach 
is  come  in,  and  there  is  Mr.  Fillaside,  the  fat  passenger,  has  been  bawling  for 
somebody  to  help  him  off  with  his  boots.  {The  Chambermaid  and  Waiters 
slip  out.) 

(Solus.)  The  house  is  turned  upside  down  since  the  strange  gentleman  came 
into  it.  Nothing  but  guessing  and  speculating,  and  speculating  and  guessing ; 
waiters  and  chambermaids  getting  into  corners  and  s]jeculating,  ostlers  and 
stable-boys  speculating  in  the  yard.  1  believe  the  very  horses  in  the  stable  are 
speculating  too,  for  there  they  stand  in  a  musing  posture,  notliing  for  them  to 
eat,  and  not  seeming  to  care  wlicthcr  they  liave  anything  or  no;  and,  after  all, 

what  does  it  signify?     I  hate  sucli  curious odso,  I  must  take  this  box  up 

into  his  bedroom — he  charged  me  to  see  to  it  myself— I  hate  such  inquisi- 
tive      I  wonder  what  is  init?— itfeelshe.ivy.    (AVi/(/j)  "  Leases,  titlc-doeds;, 

wills."  Here,  now,  a  man  might  satisfy  his  curiosity  at  once.   Deeds  must  have 

names  to  them,  so  must  leases  and  wills.     But  I  wouldn't — no  I  wouldn't 

it  is  a  pretty  box   too— prettily  dovetailed.     I  admire  the  fashion  of  it  much. 

But  I'd  cut  my  fingers  off  before  I'd  do  such  a  dirty — what  have  I  to  do curse 

the  keys,  how  tliey  rattle  !— rattle  in  one's  pockets — the  keys  and  the  halfpence 
{taics  out  a  bunch  and  plays  ivith  them).  I  wonder  if  any  of  these  would  fit  ? 
One  might  just  try  them;  but  I  wouldn't  lift  up  the  lid  if  they  did.  Oil  no, 
what  shouUl  I  be  the  richer  for  knowing  ?  (,-///  this  time  he  tries  the  keys  one 
by  one.)  What's  liis  name  to  me?— a  thousand  names  begin  with  an  H.  I  hate 
people  that  arc  always  prying,  poking  and  pr)-ing  into  things, — thrusting  llicir 
finger  into  one  place— a  niighty  little  hole  this— and  their  keys  into  another. 
O  Lord  !  little  rusty  fits  it  !  but  what  is  tliat  to  me?    I  wouldn't  go  to- no,  no 

—but  it  is  odd  little  rusty  should  just  liappcn (  While  he  is  turning  up 

the  lid  0/  the  box,  Mk.  H.  enters  behind  him  unpcrccived.) 

Mr.  II.  What  arc  you  about,  you  dog  ? 

Land.  O  Lord,  sir!  pardon;  no  thief,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved.  Little  Pry 
was  always  lioncst. 

Mr.  11.  What  else  could  move  you  to  open  tliat  box  ? 

Land.  Sir,  don't  kill  me,  and  I  will  confess  the  whole  truth.  Tliis  box 
h.ip|x'ncd  to  be  lying-that  is,  I  happened  to  be  carrying  this  lx)x,  and  I 
happened  to  have  my  keys  out,  and  so— little  nisty  haiijirned  to  fit 

.Mr.  II.  So  hitle  rusty  happened  to  fit !— and  would  not  a  rope  fit  that 
rogue  s  nc(k?  I  see  the  papers  liavo  not  been  moved— all  is  safe  ;  but  it  was 
Jis  well  to  frighten  Jiim  a  little  {aside),  (nnw.  Landlord,  .as  I  think  you  honest, 
and  suspected  you  only  intended  to  gratify  a  little  foolisli  curiosity 

Land.  That  w;is  all,  sir,  tipon  my  veracity. 

Mr.  II.  Vox  this  time  I  will  i)ass'it  over.     Your  name  is  Pry,  I  think? 

land.  Yes,  ;.ir,  Jeremiah  Pry,  at  your  service. 

Mr.  II.  An  apt  nime;  you  have  a  pryinfj  temper;— I  mean,  some  little 
curiosity— a  sort  of  miiuisilivencss  about  you. 
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Land.  A  natural  thirst  after  knowledge  you  may  caH  it,  sir.  When  a  boy, 
I  was  never  easy  but  when  I  was  thrusting  up  the  lids  of  some  of  my  school- 
fellows' boxes, — not  to  steal  asyihing,  upon  my  honour,  sir, — only  to  see  what 
was  in  them ;  have  had  pens  stuck  in  my  eyes  for  peeping  through  key-holes 
after  knowledge  ;  could  never  see  a  cold  pie  with  the  legs  dangling  out  at 
top  but  my  fingers  were  for  lifting  up  the  crust, — just  to  try  if  it  were  pigeon 
or  partridge, — for  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  Surely,  I  think,  my  passion  for 
nuts  was  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  cracking  the  shell  to  get  at  something  con- 
cealed, more  than  to  any  delight  I  took  in  eating  the  kernel.  In  short,  sir, 
this  appetite  has  grown  with  my  growth. 

Mr.  H.  You  will  certainly  be  hanged  some  day  for  peeping  into  some  bureau 
or  other,  just  to  see  what  is  in  it. 

Land.  That  is  my  fear,  sir.  The  thumps  and  kicks  I  have  had  for  peering 
into  parcels,  and  turning  of  letters  inside  out,— just  for  curiosity  !  The  blankets 
I  have  been  made  to  dance  in  for  searching  parish  registers  for  old  ladies' 
ages,— just  for  curiosity  !  Once  I  was  dragged  through  a  horse-pond,  only  for 
peeping  into  a  closet  that  had  glass  doors  to  it,  while  my  Lady  Bluegarters  was 
undressing,— just  for  curiosity  ! 

Mr.  H.  A  very  harmless  piece  of  curiosity,  truly  !  And  now,  Mr.  Piy,  first 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  that  bo.x  with  me,  and  then  do  me  the  favour  to 
carry  your  curiosity  so  far  as  to  inciuire  if  my  servants  are  within. 

Land.  I  shall,  sir.  Here  !  David  !  Jonathan  ! — I  think  I  hear  them  coming, 
— shall  make  bold  to  le;ive  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Mr.  //.  Another  tolerable  specimen  of  the  comforts  of  going  anonymous  ! 

Enter  two  Footmen, 

ist  Foot.  You  speak  first. 

2nd  Foot.  No,  you  had  better  speak. 

1st  Foot.  You  promised  to  begin. 

Afr.  If.  They  have  something  to  .say  to  me.  TIic  r.iscals  want  their  wages 
raised,  I  suppose  ;  there  is  always  a  favour  to  be  asked  when  they  come  smiling. 
Well,  poor  rogues,  service  is  but  a  hard  bargain  at  the  best.  I  tiiink  I  must 
not  be  close  with  them.     Well,  David— well,  Jonathan. 

jst  Foot.  We  have  served  your  Honour  faitlifully 

znd  Foot.  Hope  your  Honour  won't  take  offence 

Mr.  If.  The  old  story,  I  suppose — wages? 

rst  Foot.  Tliat's  not  it,  your  Honour. 

and  Foot.  You  speak. 

1st  Foot.  Rut  if  your  Honour  would  just  be  pleased  to 

and  Foot.  Only  be  pleased  to 

Mr.  H.  Be  quick  with  what  you  have  to  say,  for  I  am  in  haste. 

ist  Foot.  Just  to 

and  Foot.  I,ct  lis  know  who  it  is 

1st  Foot.  Wlio  it  is  we  Iiave  the  honour  to  serve. 

Mr.  If.  Wliy.  mc,  me,  me  !  you  sei-vc  me  ! 

and  Foot.  Yes,  sir;   but  we  do  not  know  wlio  you  are. 

Mr.  II.  Childisli  curiosity  !  do  not  you  serve  a  rich  nuistcr,  a  g.iy  master,  an 
indulgent  master? 

It/  Foot.  Ah,  sir !  the  figure  you  make  is  to  us,  your  poor  servants,  the 
principal  mortification. 

and  Foot.  When  wc  get  over  a  pot  at  tlie  public-house,  or  in  n  gentleman's 
kitchen,  or  elsewhere— as  poor  .servants  must  luivo  their  pleasures'— when  the 
question  goes  round,  w  ho  is  your  ni.istcr  ?  and  who  do  you  serve  ?  and  one 
says,  I  serve  Lord  So-and-so,  and  another,  I  am  Squire  Such-.i-one's  foot- 
man  

1st  Foot.  Wc  have  nothing  to  say  for  it,  but  tliat  wc  serve  Mr.  H. 
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ond  Foot.  Or  Squire  H.  modest  reasonable  personages ; 

1/.  //Really  you  are  a  ^^^H^le  of  pretty  mod^^^^^^^  ^  dispassionate 

,1,0  woflcl.  „      s„i,  yourself. 

hnncr  starve,  or  drown  !     Rogues,  to  sptak  tnus  ^^^_^^  s-adjust 

^    iv  n  Uve  to  see  you  glad  to  serve  old  ^7^° '^^'^^'''t.rthelivery  of  Et-cx-tera 


ACT   II.  _ 

""■W'V'm ti;™  sS  arc"rc  .»  ^^  ecobod/s  toi,.c.s  l,cr  „. „.  ™a  so 
'°  IrariTly  S  SSiTdlC'jitloot  .l.o..s...ful. 

Mtl.  N'olhins. 

M,l.  IVrhaps  it  is  nj,m«to5.  „„„  „„  deny  it.  cl.M.     "15= 

J','  S;lf  .^^it-i^iyliS-M^..  ii  si-^ "' '-" ''°"- ' 


"^i;:';fi,s"i;:??f i>-i;r!,'ti:s  ro,  „„  ,,.0  ..m  ... » .-ea, 

2«r/  /."</v.  A  cross  !    NV  el'.  •"  ""-  '* 
slarinB  1 1 .'l     [Ihrc  n  genera   lau>^>-)  „„,,  „o,l,inK  but  a  cross. 

Mil.   Inlolcrabkspilel 

T-        ....    Hftl         It 


but  a  cross. 
•noiiiuiiL 


Filler  Mu.  H. 
„//.,/,/.'.  Oh.  Mr.  n..wcari|SOKbd- 
a//(/  t."'dy.  \Vc  have  Ijccn  so  dull 
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■3,rd  Lady.  So  perfectly  lifeless  !  You  owe  it  to  us  to  be  more  than  com- 
monly entertaining. 

Mr.  H.   Ladies,  this  is  so  obliging 

4/A  Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  H.,  those  ranunculas  you  said  were  dying,  pretty  things  ! 
they  have  got  up 

z^th  Lady.  I  have  worked  that  sprig  you  commended.  I  want  you  to 
come 

Air.  II.  Ladies 

6th  Lady.   1  have  sent  for  that  piece  of  music  from  London. 

Mr.  H.  The  Mozart— {.fcm/^'- Melesinua) — Melesinda  ! 

Several  Ladies  at  once.  Xay,  positively,  Melesinda,  you  shan't  engross  him 
all  to  yourself. 

[  While  the  Ladies  arc  pressing  about  Mk.   IL  the  Gentlemen  show 
signs  of  displeu litre. 

ist  Gent.  We  shan't  be  able  to  edge  in  a  word,  now  tliis  co.xcomb  is  come. 
2nd  Gent.  Damn  him  !  I  will  affront  him. 

ist  Gent.  Sir,  with  your  leave,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  one  of  these  ladies. 
2nd  Gent.  If  we  could  be  heard 

[The  Ladies  pay  no  attention  but  to  Mr.  IL) 

Mr.  II.  You  see,  gentlemen,  how  the  matter  stands.  {Hums  an  air.)  I 
ajn  not  my  own  master  :  positively,  I  exist  and  breathe  but  to  be  agreeable  to 
these— — ■     Did  you  speak? 

1st  Gent.  And  affects  absence  of  mind,  puppy  ! 

Mr.  II.  Who  spoke  of  absence  of  mind?— did  you,  madam?  How  do  you 
do.  Lady  Wearwell— how  do?  I  did  not  see  your  ladyship  before.  Wliat  was 
I  about  to  .say  ?— oh  !  — absence  of  mind.  I  am  the  most  unhappy  dog  in  that 
way— sometimes  spurt  out  the  strangest  things  -the  most  mal-a-propos— with- 
out meaning  to  give  the  least  offence,  upon  niy  honour— sheer  absence  of  mind 
— things  I  would  have  given  the  world  not  to  have  said. 

1st  Gent.  Do  you  hear  the  coxcomb 

1st  Lady.  Great  wits,  they  say    - 

2nd  Lady.  Your  fine  geniuses  are  most  given 

^rd  Lady.  Men  of  bright  parts  are  commonly  too  vivacious 

Mr.  II.  I5ut  you  shall  hear.  I  was  to  dine  the  other  day  at  a  great  Nabob's, 
tliat  must  be  nameless,  who,  between  ourselves,  is  strongly  suspected  of— being 
very  rich,  that's  all.  John,  my  valet,  who  knows  my  foil)le,  caulioneil  me, 
while  he  was  dressing  me- as  he  usually  does  where  lie  thinks  there's  a  danger 
of  my  connnilting  a  la/'sus — to  take  care  in  my  conversation  how  I  made  any 
allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  to  presents— you  understand  me?  I  set  out  double- 
charged  with  my  fellow's  consideration  and  my  own,  and,  to  do  myself  justice, 
behaved  with  tolerable  circumspection  for  the  first  h.ilf-hour  or  so  —till  at  last 
a  gentleman  in  company,  who  was  indulging  a  free  vein  of  raillery  at  tlie 
expense  of  tlie  ladies,  stumbleil  upon  that  expression  of  the  poet  which  calls 
them  "  fair  defects." 

ist  Lady.    It  is  Pope,  I  believe,  who  says  it. 

Mr.  II.  No,  madam,  Milton.  'VViiere  was  I  ?  Oh,  "  f.iir  defects."  lliis 
Rave  occasion  to  a  critic  in  company  to  deliver  liis  opinion  on  the  phra.sc — 
that  led  to  an  ennmeralion  of  all  the  various  words  wliiili  might  liavc  been 
used  instead  of  "  <lcfect,"  as  want,  absence,  (lovorty,  jlcfiiiency,  l.ick.  Tliis 
)n()iiient  I,  who  had  not  been  allrnding  to  the  j^nigress  of  tlic  arguineni  {.is  tlio 
<li-iioOment  will  show),  starling  sudilenly  up  out  of  one  of  niy  reveries,  liy  sonic 
unfortunate  connection  of  ideas,  wliicli  the  List  f.ilal  word  had  excited,  the  devil 
init  it  into  my  iiead  to  turn  roimd  to  tiic  Nabob,  who  was  .sitting  next  me,  and 
in  a  very  marked  manner  (as  it  seemed  to  the  company)  to  put  the  question  to 
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him,  "  Pray,  sir,  what  may  be  the  exact  value  of  a  lac  of  rupees  ?  "    You  may 
guess  the  confusion  which  followed. 

xst  Lady.  What  a  distressing  circumstance  ! 

2.iid  Lady.  To  a  dehcate  mind 

yd  Lady.  How  embarrassing 

i,th  Lady.  1  declare  I  quite  pity  you. 

ist  Gent.   Puppy  ! 

Mr.  H.  A  Baronet  at  the  table,  seeing  my  dilemma,  jogged  my  elbow ;  and 
a  good-natured  Duchess,  who  docs  everything  v.ith  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself, 
trod  on  my  toes  at  that  instant :  this  brought  me  to  myself,  and — covered  with 
blushes,  and  pitied  by  all  the  ladies— I  withdrew. 

\st  Lady.  How  charmingly  he  tells  a  story  ! 

ind  Lady.  But  how  distressing  ! 

Mr,  H.  Lord  Squandercounsel,  who  is  my  particular  friend,  was  pleased  to 
rally  me*  in  liis  inimitable  way  upon  it  next  day.  I  shall  never  forget  a 
sensible  thing  he  said  on  the  occasion — speaking  of  absence  of  mind,  my  foible 
— says  he,  my  dear  Hogs 

Several  Ladies.  Hogs what  ? — ha  ! 

Mr.  //.  My  dear  Hogsflesli— my  name— (//iW  an  universal  scream)— Oh,  my 
cursed  unfortunate  tongue  !— H.,  I  mean— Where  was  1? 

isl  Lady.  Filthy  ! — abominable  ! 

2nd  Lady.   Unutterable  ! 

yd  Lady.  Hogs foh  ! 

4/A  Lady.  Disgusting ! 

Slit  Lady.  Vile  ! 

6//1  Lady.  Shocking ! 

isl  Lady.  Odious  ! 

2Hd  Lady.  Hogs pah  ! 

yd  Lady.  A  smelling  bottle— look  to  Miss  Melesinda.  Poor  thing !  it  is 
no  wonder.  You  Iiad  better  keep  off  from  licr,  Mr.  Hogsflesh,  and  not  be 
pressing  about  her  in  Ikt  circumstances. 

isl  Gent.  Good  time  of  day  to  you,  Mr.  Hogsflesh  ! 

2>id  Gent.  Tlie  compliments  of  the  .se^xson  to  you,  Mr.  Hogsflesh  I 

Afr.  IL  Tills  is  too  much— flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure  it. 

\st  Gent.  What  flesh  ?— hogs-Hcsh  ? 

"znd  Gent.   How  he  sets  up  liis  bristles  ! 

Mr.  II.  Bristles ! 

ist.  Gent.  I  le  looks  as  fierce  as  a  hog  in  armour. 

Mr.  II.  A  liog ! Madam  ! {here  he  severally  accost  f  the  Ladies,  who  by 

turns  repel  him). 

1st  Lady.  Extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  attentions ;  but  don't  want  a 
partner. 

vid  Lady.  Greatly  fl.attcrcd  by  your  preference;  but  believe  I  shall  remain 
single. 

yd  Lady.  Shall  always  acknowledge  your  politeness  ;  but  have  no  thou.^.lits 
of  altering  my  conthlion.  j 

4//;  Lady.  Always  be  happy  to  respect  you  as  a  friend  ;  but  you  must  not    | 
look  for  iinylhing  furllicr. 

5///  /..;</i'.  No  tioulit  of  your  ability  to  make  any  woman  liappy  ;  but  have  no 
thouf;ht»  of  c■llan^;ing  my  name. 

(ilh  Lady.  Must  tell  ytju,  .sir,  Ihat  if,  l)y  your  insinuations,  you  think  to  prev.ail 
with  mc,  you  havo  i:ot  the  wrong  sow  by  the  car.  Docs  lie  think  any  lady 
wo'.ild  go  to  pig  with  liiin  ? 

Old  Lady.  Mu  I  beg  ycju  to  \w  less  particiil.ir  in  your  addresses  to  mc.  Docs 
h<:  l.iker  mc  for  a  Jew,  to  long  .ificr  forbidden  meats .' 

Mr.  II.   1  hh.ill  go  mad  1— to   be   refused  by  old   Mother  Damnnble— she 
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that's  so  old,  nobody  knows  whether  she  was  ever  married  or  no,  but  passes 
for  a  maid  by  courtesy  ;  her  juvenile  exploits  being  beyond  the  farthest  stretch 
of  tradition  !— old  Mother  Damnable  ! 

\Exeunt  all,  cither  pitying  or  seeming  to  avoid  him. 

Scene. — The  Street.     'Reixii.  and  another  Gcntle7nan. 

Bel.  Poor  Jack  !  I  am  really  sorry  for  him.  The  account  which  you  give  me 
of  his  mortifying  change  of  reception  at  the  assembly  would  be  highly  divert- 
ing if  it  gave  me  less  pain  to  hear  it.  With  all  his  amusing  absurdities,  and 
amongst  them— not  the  least— a  predominant  desire  to  be  thought  vvell  of  by 
tiie  fair  sex,  he  has  an  abundant  share  of  good-nature,  and  is  a  man  of  honour. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened,  Melesinda  may  do  worse  than  take 
him  yet.     But  did  the  women  resent  it  so  deeply  as  you  say  ? 

Gent.  Oh,  intolerably  !  They  lied  him  as  fearfully,  when  'twas  once  blown,  as 
a  man  would  be  avoided  who  was  suddenly  discovered  to  liave  marks  of  the 
plague,  and  as  fast, — when  before  they  had  been  ready  to  devour  the  foolishest 
thing  he  could  say. 

Ikl.  Ha !  ha  !  so  frail  is  the  tenure  by  which  these  women's  favourites 
commonly  hold  their  envied  pre-eminence  !  Well,  I  must  go  find  him  out  and 
comfort  him.     I  suppose  I  shall  find  him  at  the  inn. 

Gent.  Either  there  or  at  Melesinda's.     Adieu !  [Exeunt. 

SCKNE. — Mr.  H '3  Apartment. 

Mr.  H.  {solus).  Was  ever  anything  so  mortifying?  to  be  refused  by  old 
Mother  Damnable !— with  such  parts  and  address,  and  the  little  squeamisli 
devils  to  dislike  me  for  a  name — a  sound  ! — Oh,  my  cursed  name  !  that  it  was 
something  I  could  be  revenged  on  !  if  it  were  alive,  that  I  might  tread  upon  it, 
or  crush  it,  or  pummel  it,  or  kick  it,  or  spit  it  out — for  it  sticlcs  in  my  throat 
and  will  choak  me. 

My  plaguy  ancestors  !  if  they  had  left  me  but  a  Van  or  a  Mac,  or  an  Irish 
O',  it  liad  Ijcen  something  to  qualify  it. — Mynheer  Van  Hogsflcsh, — or  Sawney 

Madlogsflesh, — or  .Sn-  I'hclim  OHogsflesh, — but  downright  blunt .     If 

it  iiad  been  any  other  name  in  the  world,  I  could  have  borne  it.  If  it  had 
liecn  the  name  of  a  beast,  as  Bull,  Fox,  Kid,  Lamb,  Wolf,  Lion ;  or  of  a 
])ird,  as  Sparrow,  Hawk,  Buzzard,  Daw,  Finch,  Nightingale;  or  of  a  fish,  as 
Sjirat,  Herring,  Salmon  ;  or  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  Ginger,  Hay,  Wood;  or 
of  a  colour,  as  Black,  (jrny.  White,  Green  ;  or  of  a  sound,  as  Bray;  or  the 
name  of  a  month,  as  Marcli,  May;  or  of  a  place,  as  Barnet,  Baldock,  Hitchin  ; 
or  the  name  of  a  coin,  as  Farthing,  Benny,  Twopenny  ;  or  of  a  profession,  as 
Butcher,  Baker,  (.'arpentcr,  I'ipcr,  Fisher,  Fletcher,  I'owler,  Glover;  or  a 
Jew's  nami,  as  Solomons,  Isaacs,  Jacobs;  or  a  jicrsonal  name,  as  Foot,  Log, 
( "rookshanks,  Ileaviside,  Sideboltom,  Longbottom,  Kamsbottom,  Winter- 
bottom;  or  a  long  name,  as  lil.inclionhagen,  or  Blanchcnliausen ;  or  a  short  [ 
name,  as  Crib,  Crisp,  Cri])s,  Tag,  Trot,  'I'lib,  I'hips,   Badge,   I'apps,  or  Prig,    • 

or  Wig,  or  Bip,  or  Trip  ;  Trip  liad  been  something,  but  Ho . 

{  Wiilks  about  in  great  agitation, — recovering  his  lalmncss  a  little,  sits  do^vn.) 

Farewell  Ww  most  distant  thoughts  of  marriage— the  finger-circling  ring, 
the  purity-figuring  glove,  the  envy-pining  britiesmaids,  tlic  wishing  parson,  and 
the  simpering  cK-rk  !  l''arewell  the  ambiguous  blusli-raisiiig  joke,  the  titter- 
provoking  pun,  the  morning-stirring  drum  ! — No  son  of  mine  shall  exist  to 
iii^ar  my  ill-fated  name  !  No  nurse  come  chuckling  to  tell  me  it  is  a  boy  !  No 
midwife,  leering  at  me  from  under  thi;  lids  of  profc-isional  gravity  !  I  dreamed 
iif  candle  (ungs  in  a  melancholy  tone)  Lullaby,  Lullaby, — husli-a-bv-baby  !  — 
how  like  its  papa  it  \%\— {makes  motions  as  if  he  zoas  nurun:;).  .And  then, 
when  grown  up,  "  Is  this  your  .son,  sir?"     "Yes,  sir,  a  poor  copy  of  nic,— a 
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sad  young  dog  !— just  what  his  father  was  at  his  age.     I  have  four  more  at 
home."    Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Enter  Landlord. 

Mr,  H.  Landlord,  I  must  pack  up  to-night  ;  you  will  see  all  my  things  got 
ready. 

Land.  Hope  your  Honour  docs  not  intend  to  quit  the  "  Blue  Boar,"— sorry 
anything  lias  happened. 

Mr.  H.  He  h.is  heard  it  all. 

Land.  Your  Honour  has  had  some  mortification,  to  be  sure,  as  a  man  m.ny 
say  ;  you  have  brought  your  pigs  to  a  fine  market. 

Mr.  H.   Pigs  ! 

Land.  Wliat  then?  take  old  Bry's  advice,  and  never  mind  it.  Don't  scorch 
your  crackling  for  'em,  sir. 

Mr.  II.  Scorch  my  crackling  !  — a  queer  phrase;  but  I  suppose  he  don't 
mean  to  affront  me. 

Land.  What  is  done  can't  be  undone ;  you  can't  make  a  silken  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear. 

Mr.  H.  As  you  say,  landlord,  thinking  of  a  thing  docs  but  augment  it. 

Lijnd.   Docs  but  Iwgrncnt  it,  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  H.  IJogmcnt  it !— damn  it  !     I  said  augment  it. 

Land.  Lord,  sir,  'tis  not  everybody  has  such  gift  of  fine  phrases  as  your 
Honour,  that  can  lard  his  discourse. 

Mr.  II.  Lard  ! 

Land.  Suppose  they  do  smoke  you 

Mr.  11.  Smoke  me  ? 

Land.  One  of  my  phrases;  never  mind  my  words,  sir,  my  meaning  is  good. 
V^'e  all  mean  the  same  thing,  only  you  express  yourself  one  way,  and  I 
another,  that's  all.     The  meanings  the  same  ;  it  is  all  pork. 

Mr.  II.  Tliat's  another  of  your  phrases,  I  presume.  (Dell  rings,  and  the 
landlord  called /or.) 

Land.  Anon,  anon. 

Mr.  II.  Oil,  I  w  isli  I  were  anonymous  !  {Exeunt  several  ways. 

SCHNE.— Mni.KSiNDA's  Apartment. 
Mf.lf.sinda  and  Maid. 

Maid.  Lord,  madam  !  before  I'd  take  on  as  you  do  about  a  foolish— what 
signifies  a  name?  Hogs— Hogs— wliat  is  it  ?— is  just  as  good  as  any  other,  for 
what  I  see. 

Mel.  Ignorant  creature !  yet  she  is  perhaps  blest  in  the  absence  of  those 
ideas  which,  while  tliey  add  a  zest  to  the  few  pleasures  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
sup<Tior  natures  to  enjoy,  doubly  edge  llie 

Maid.  .Superior  natures !— a  fig  !  If  lie's  liog  by  name,  he's  not  hog  by 
nature— that  don't  follow;  his  name  don't  make  liim  anything,  does  it  ?  He 
don't  grunt  the  more  for  it,  nor  sque.ak,  that  ever  I  hear;  he  likes  Iiis  victuals 
out  of  a  plate,  as  otlier  Christians  do ;  you  never  sec  him  go  to  the  trough 

Mel.   Unfireling  wretch  I  yet  possibly  her  intentions 

Maid,  for  instance,  madam,  my  name  is  I'ineh— Betty  Finch.  I  don't 
whisile  the  more  for  that,  nor  long  after  canary-seed  while  I  can  get  good 
wholi'wme  mutton  — no,  nor  you  c.ui'l  catch  me  by  throwing  salt  on  my  tail. 
If  you  coiik;  to  tli.it,  hadn't  I  a  young  man  used  to  come  .-ifli-r  me— they  .said 
courted  me  -liis  name  was  Lion— Francis  Lion,  a  tailor;  but  though  lie  was 
fond  enough  of  nie,  for  .ill  that  lie  never  offered  to  eat  iiur. 

Mel.  How  fortunate  that  the    discovery  has  been   made  before  it  w.as  too 
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/  late  !    Had  I  listened  to  his  deceits,  and,  as  the  perfidious  man  had  almost 

persuaded  me,  precipitated  myself  into  an  inextricable  engagement  before • 

Maid.  Xo  great  harm  if  you  had.  You'd  only  have  bought  a  pig  in  a  poke 
— and  what  then?    Oh,  here  he  comes  creeping 

Enter  Mr.  H.,  abject. 

Go  to  licr,  Mr.  Hogs — Hogs— Hogsbristles — what's  your  name?  Don't  be 
afraid,  man— don't  give  it  up — she's  not  crying — only  summat  has  made  her 
eyes  red — she  has  got  a  sty  in  her  eye,  1  believe — (going). 

Mel.  You  are  not  going,  Betty  ? 

Maid.  Oh,  madam,  never  mind  me — I  shall  be  back  in  the  twhikling  of  a 
pig's  whisker,  as  they  say.  \Exit. 

Mr.  H.  Melesinda,  you  behold  before  you  a  wretch  who  would  have  betrayed 
your  confidence,  but  it  was  love  that  prompted  him  ;  wlio  would  have  tricked 
you  by  an  unworthy  concealment  into  a  participation  of  that  disgrace  wliich  a 
superficial  world  has  agreed  to  attach  to  a  name— but  with  it  you  would  liave 
shared  a  fortune  not  contemptible,  and  a  heart — but  'tis  over  now.  That 
'  name  he  is  content  to  bear  alone — to  go  where  the  persecuted  syllables  shall  be 
no  more  heard,  or  e.xxitc  no  meaning — some  spot  where  his  native  tongue  lias 
never  penetrated,  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  have  landed,  to  plant  their 
unfeeling  satire,  their  brutal  wit,  and  national  ill  manners — where  no  English- 
man      (Here  Mi:Li:.SlNDA,  tuhu  has  been  pouting  during  this  speech,  fetches 

a  deep  sigh.)  Some  yet  undiscovered  Otaheite,  where  witless,  unapprehensive 
savages  shall  innocently  pronounce  the  ill-fated  sounds,  and  think  them  not 
inharmonious. 

Mel.  Oh! 

Mr.  //.  Who  knows  but  among  the  female  natives  might  be  found 

Mel.  Sir!  {raising  her  head). 

Mr.  11.  One  who  would  be  more  kind  than — some  Obcrca — Queen  Obcrca. 

AJel.  Oh  ! 

Mr.  II.  Or  what  if  I  were  to  seek  for  proofs  of  reciprocal  esteem  among 
unprejudiced  African  maids  in  Mononiotopa? 

Enter  SERVANT. 
Serv.  Mr.  13elvil  {Exit. 

Enter  Belvil. 

Mr.  If.   In  Monomofopa  (musing). 

Bel.  Heyday,  Jack  !  what  means  this  mortified  face?  nothing  has  liappcncd, 
I  hope,  between  this  lady  and  you?  I  beg  pardon,  madam,  i)tit  understanding 
my  friend  was  witli  you,  I  took  llio  liberty  of  seeking  liim  here  .Some  little 
difference  possibly  wliich  a  third  person  can  adjust— not  a  word— will  you, 
madam,  as  this  gentleman's  friend,  suflcr  me  to  be  the  arbitrator— slrangt; !  — 
ii.irk'ee,  jack,  nothing  has  come  out,  lias  then-?— you  understand  me.  Oh,  I 
guess  how  it  is  -somebody  has  got  at  your  secret.  You  liaven't  blaiibed  it 
yourself,  liave  you  ?— h,i !  ha  !  iia  !  I  could  tind  in  my  heart— Jack,  what  would 
you  give  me  if  I  sliould  relieve  you • 

Mr.  //.  N'o  power  of  man  cm  n-lieve  mc  (sighi),  I)iit  it  must  lie  at  llie  root — 
gn.iwing  at  tin-  root     licie  it  will  lie. 

Ih-I.  No  power  of  man?- not  a  common  m.ui,  I  grant  you;  for  instance,  a 
subject  — it's  out  of  the  power  of  any  sul>joet. 

Mr.  II.  (Jnawiiig  at  the  root— there  it  will  lie. 

Hel.  Such  a  thing  lias  been  known  xs  a  name  to  be  cliangcd  ;  but  not  by  x\. 
subject  -  -  (.r//()7<'.t  (/  (lazette). 

.Mr.  II.  (hiawing  at  the  root  (siiddenlv  sihtlclies  the  pater  out  of  X^v.x.wil^ 
hand);   li.i !  pish  !  noiiscii  e  !  );ive  it  nie    wliat!  (/v./(/.i)  promotions,  bankrupts 

I-  • 
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— a  great  many  bankrupts  this  week — there  it  will  lie  {lays  it  down,  tikes  it  vp 
a^ain,  and  reads) — "  The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  " — gnawing  at  the 
root — "  graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  John  Hogsflesh" — the  devil — "  Hogs- 
flesh,  Esq.,  of  Sty  Hall,  in  the  county  ot  Hants,  his  royal  license  and  autho- 
rity"— O  Lord  !  0  Lord  ! — "  that  he  and  his  issue"— me  and  my  issue — "  may 
take  and  use  the  surname  and  arms  of  Bacon" — Bacon,  the  surname  and  arms 
of  Bacon  ! — "  in  pursuance  of  an  injunction  contained  in  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Nicholas  Bacon,  Esq.,  his  late  uncle,  as  well  as  out  of  grateful  respect 

to  his  memory  :  " — grateful  respect,  poor  old  soul ! here's  more — "  and  that 

such  arms  may  be  first  duly  exemplified" — they  shall,  I  will  take  care  of  that 
"  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  Office." 

Bel.  Come,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  put  my  own  interpretation  upon  your 
silence,  and  to  plead  for  my  friend,  that  now  that  only  obstacle  which  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  union  is  removed,  you  will  sutler  me  to  complete 
'  the  happiness  which  my  news  seems  to  have  brought  him,  by  introducing  iiiin 
with  a  new  claim  to  your  favour,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bacon.  {Takes  their 
hands  and  joins  them,  which  Melesinda  seems  to  give  consent  to  -with  a 
smile.) 

Mr.  H.  Generous  Melesinda  ! — my  dearfriend — "he  and  his  issue," — mo  and 
my  issue— O  Lord  ! 

Del.  I  wish  you  joy,  Jack,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Mr.  H.  Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon  — how  odd  it  sounds  !  I  could  never  be  tired 
of  hearing  it.  There  was  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon.  Methinks  I  have  some  of 
the  Verulam  blood  in  me  already — methinks  I  could  look  through  Nature- 
there  was  Friar  Bacon,  a  conjurer — 1  feel  as  if  I  could  conjure  too 

Enter  a  Seuv.\nt. 
Scrv.  Tv,-o  young  ladies  and  an  old  lady  are  at  the  door,  inquiring  if  you 
see  company,  madam. 

Mr.  H.   ' '  Surname  and  arms  " 

AM.  Show  them  up. — My  dear  Mr.  Bacon,  moderate  your  joy  ! 

Enter  three  Ladies,  teing part  of  those  ~ivho  were  at  tlic  assembly. 

\sl  Lady.  My  dear  Melesinda,  how  do  you  do  ? 

■iud  l.jdv.  I  low  do  you  do?    We  have  been  so  concerned  for  you 

Old  Lady.  We  have  been  so  concerned  -(.fiY/z/i.'-  hi//i)—'Mr.  I  logsllesh 

yl/r. //.  riicre's  no  such  person— nor  there  never  was  — nor 'tis  nut  lit  there 
should  be  — "  surname  and  arms  " 

/let.  It  is  true  what  my  friend  would  express;  we  have  been  all  in  a  mistake, 
ladies.  Very  true,  the  name  of  this  gentleman  was  what  you  call  it,  but  it  is 
so  no  longer.  Tiic  succession  lo  the  long-contested  Bacon  estate  is  at  length 
decided,  and  with  it  my  friend  succeeds  to  the  name  of  his  deceased  relative. 

A/r.  11.   "  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  " 

tit  Ladv.    I  am  sure  wc  all  join  in  hearty  congratulation  — (,t/4'/;j). 

2>/d  Lady.  And  wish  you  joy  with  all  our  hearl.s — {heii^hho.'). 

Old  Lady.  And  liopc  you  will  enjoy  ihc  name  and  estate  many  years  — 
{rriti). 

IWt.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  mortify  them  a  little,  Jack. 

1 1/  /../(/('.   I  lopc  you  inti.-nd  to  slay 

2//./  Ladv.  Willi  us  some  time 

Old  Lady.   In  these  parts. 

Mr.  11.  Ladies,  for  your  conprfi'ulations  I  thank  you  ;  for  the  favours  you 
have  hivislicd  on  nie,  and  in  particular  for  this  lady's  (Inrnini;  to  the  old  Lady) 
puMi  iipiiiiun,  I  rest  your  d'-btor.  As  lo  any  fulurt'  favours— (i/<v(M/j  ///<•/« 
I. ., /.///>- ///  the  order  in  which  he  was  refused  by  them  at  the  assembly)  — 
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I   Madam,  shall  always  acknowledge  your  politeness;  but  at  present,  you  sec,  I 
I    am  engaged  with  a  partner.     Always  be  happy  to  respect  you  as  a  friend,  but 

you  must  not  look  for  anything  further.     Must  beg  of  you  to  be  less  pr.rticular 
I    in  your  addresses  to  me.     Ladies  all,  with  this  piece  of  advice,  of  Bath  and 

you, — 
I  Your  ever  grateful  servant  takes  his  leave. 

Lay  your  plans  surer  when  you  plot  to  grieve; 
See,  while  you  kindly  mean  to  mortify 
I  Another,  the  wild  arrow  do  not  fly, 

j  And  gall  yourself,     for  once  you've  been  mistaken  ; 

I  Your  shafts  have  miss'd  their  aim— liogsllesh  lia.^  saved  his  Bacon  ! 


(irk  miff's  %m\\ 

OR,    THE    INTRUDING   WIDOW. 
A  Diainatic  Poem,  founded  on  George  Crahbe  s  Tale  of  "  The  Coiifdunl." 

{Blac/avood's  Magazine,  December,  1S2S.) 

jA  couple  of  years  after  its  appearance  in  Maga,  "The  Wife's  Trial"  was  reissued 
among  the  "  l-'cw  other  Poems"  appended  to  the  Author's  "Album  Verses."] 

CHARACTERS. 

Mk.  Sulby,  a  Wills/lire  Gentleman. 
KATnr.RiNK,  Wife  to  Selby. 
1  .ncv,  Sister  to  Sclby. 
Ml^'<.  KuAMi'TuN,  a  Widow. 
Skkv..\.\is. 

SCENK. — .'//  Mk.  tJELIiY'.s  Hotisc,  or  in  the  Grounds  adjacent. 

SciCNii.— .-y  Library.     Mit.  Si;i.By,  Katiikrine. 

Selby.  Do  not  too  f.ir  miatako  me,  gentlest  wife; 
!  meant  to  cliide  your  virliics,  not  yourself, 
.And  thosp  too  with  .'illowant-c.     I  havo  not 
liren  iti'sl  by  ihy  fair  side;  witli  five  white  yrars 
<  If  Mnooih  and  cvi-ti  wedlock,  now  lo  louch 
With  any  strain  of  li:ir.'.!iin-ss  on  a  siring 
1  i.ilh  yielded  me  stuh  "Mr  ■.-.     'Tw.is  the  t|uality 
Of  a  too  graliful  n  Katlierine, 

That  lo  tiie  lame  \  •\  some  vows, 

And  common  com;     .       a  to  wife, 

Attributing  loo  much,  liath  sometimes  sccm'd 
To  esti-em  as  favours,  what  in  that  blest  union 
Are  but  rc(  iproi-.d  and  trivial  dues, 
As  r.iiily  you,  .  .1 .  mine  :  'tw;i3  this  I  thought 
Gently  to  repiehciKl. 
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Kath.  In  friendship's  barter 
The  riches  we  exchange  should  hold  some  level, 
And  corresponding  worth.    Jewels  for  toys 
Demand  some  thanks  thrown  in.     You  took  me,  sir. 
To  that  blest  haven  of  my  peace,  your  bosom, 
An  orphan  founder'd  in  the  world's  black  storm 
Poor,  you  have  made  me  rich  ;  from  lonely  maiden, 
Your  cherish'd  and  your  full-accompanied  wife. 

Selby.  Rut  to  divert  the  subject  :  Kate,  too  fond 
I  would  not  wrest  your  meanings  ;  else  that  word 
Accompanied,  and  full-accompanied  too. 
Might  raise  a  doubt  in  some  men,  that  their  wives 
Haply  did  think  their  company  too  long  ; 
And  over-company,  we  know  by  proof, 
Is  worse  than  no  attendance. 

Kath.  I  must  guess. 
You  speak  this  of  the  Widow 

Sclby.  'Twas  a  bolt 
At  random  shot;  but  if  it  hit,  believe  me, 
I  am  most  sorry  to  have  wounded  you 
Through  a  friend's  side.     I  know  not  how  we  have  swerved 
From  our  first  talk.     I  was  to  caution  you 
Against  this  fault  of  a  too  grateful  nature  : 
Which,  for  some  girlish  obligations  past, 
In  that  relenting  season  of  the  heart. 
When  slightest  favours  pass  for  benefits 
Of  endless  binding,  would  entail  upon  you 
An  iron  slavery  of  obsequious  duty 
To  tiie  proud  will  of  an  imperious  woman. 

A'///;.  The  f.ivours  are  not  slight  to  her  I  owe. 

Selby.  Slight  or  not  slight,  the  tribute  she  e.xacts 

Cancels  all  dues (W  7'oiie  nut h in.) 

Kven  now  I  hear  her  call  you 
In  such  a  tone  as  lordliest  mistn.-sscs 
Kxpect  a  slave's  attendance.     I'rithee,  Kate, 
Let  her  expect  a  brace  of  minutes  or  so. 
Say,  you  are  busy.     Use  her  by  degrees 
To  some  less  liard  exactions. 

Kath.  I  conjure  you, 
Dilain  me  not.     I  will  return 

Sclby.  Sweet  wife, 
Use  thy  own  pleasure—  {Rxii  K.\tiii:ki.ni; 

but  it  troubles  nic. 
A  visit  of  three  days,  as  was  preleniled. 
Spun  to  ten  tedious  weeks,  and  no  hint  given 
\Vlier.  :;.i-  will  go  !     I  would  this  buxom  Wiilow 
Wore  .1  ihoiighi  handsonur  !     I'd  f.iiily  try 
My  Katherinc's  const. iricy;   make  dcspcraie  love 
\n  seeming  e.irnrst ;  and  raise  up  siuli  broils, 
'."Sat  she.  not  I.  sluiuld  b<-  the  first  to  warn 
'I  in-  insidious  guest  ile|)arl. 

h' toiler  K  A  1 1 1 1  K I N  i:. 

So  scjon  rcturn'd  ! 
What  was  our  Widow's  will  ? 
Kath.  A  trillc,  sir. 


Sclbv.  Some  toilet  service— to  adjust  her  head, 
Or  help  to  stick  a  pin  in  tiie  right  place 

Kiitli.  Indeed  'twas  none  of  these. 

Sdby.  Or  new  vamp  up 
The  tarnish'd  cloak  she  came  in.     I  have  seen  her 
Demand  such  service  from  tiiee,  as  her  maid, 
Twice  told  to  do  it,  would  blush  angry-red. 
And  pack  her  few  clotln^s  up.     Poor  fool !  fond  slave  ! 
And  yet  my  dearest  Kate  ! — This  day  at  least 
(It  is  our  wedding  day),  we  spend  in  freedom, 
And  will  forget  our  \Vidow. — Philip,  our  co.ach — 
Why  weeps  my  wife  ?    You  know,  I  promised  you 
An  airing  o'er  the  pleasant  Hampshire  downs 
To  the  blest  cottage  on  tiie  green  hill-side 
Where  first  I  told  my  love.     I  wonder  much 
If  the  crimson  parlour  hath  exchanged  its  hue 
]'"or  colours  not  so  welcome.     Faded  though 
It  be, 

It  will  not  show  less  lovely  than  the  tinge 
Of  this  faint  red,  contending  with  the  pale. 
Where  once  the  fuU-flush'd  health  gave  to  this  cheek 
An  apt  resemblance  to  the  fruit's  warm  side 
That  bears  my  Katherine's  name. — 

Our  carriage,  Philip. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Now,  Robin,  what  make  you  here? 

Scrv.  May  it  please  you,    , 
The  coachman  has  driven  out  with  Mistress  Frampton. 

Selby.   He  had  no  orders 

Scrv.  None,  sir,  that  I  know  of, 
Hut  from  the  lady,  who  expects  some  letters 
At  the  next  post  town. 

Selby.  Go,  Robin.  [Exit  Servant. 

How  is  this  ? 

A'ath.  I  came  to  fell  you  so,  but  fear'd  your  anger 

Selbv.  It  was  ill  done,  though,  of  tliis  Mistress  Frampton  - 
This  forward  Widow.     Hut  a  ride's  poor  loss 
Imports  not  mucli.     In  to  your  chamber,  love, 
Where  you  with  music  may  beguile  tlie  hour, 
While  I  am  tossinj,'  over  dusty  tomes, 
Till  our  most  reasonable  friend  returns. 

K.i/Ji.   I  am  all  obedience.  [Exit  KATHKHINT. 

Selby.  Too  obedient,  Kate, 
And  to  too  many  mnslcrs.     I  can  hardly. 
On  sui  Ii  a  (\.\y  as  this,  refrain  to  spe.ak 
My  sense  of  tliis  injurious  ftiend  -  this  pest — 
'I'his  liousehold  evil — this  close-clinL;ing  fiend — 
In  rough  terms  to  my  wife.     'iX-alh,  my  own  servants 
( 'ontroll'd  above  nie  !  orders  countermanded  I 
What  next  ■' 

[Sen\uit  enters  iinJ  announces  the  Sitter. 

Enter  Lucv. 
.Sister !  1  know  you  are  come  to  wclcotna 
Tliis  day's  return.     "I'wiis  well  done. 
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Lucy.  You  seem  ruffled. 
In  years  gone  by  this  day  was  used  to  be 
The  smoothest  of  the  year.     Your  honey  turn'd 
So  soon  to  gall  ? 

Sclby.  Gall'd  am  I,  and  with  cause, 
And  rid  to  death,  yet  cannot  get  a  riddance, 
Nay,  scarce  a  ride,  by  this  proud  Widow's  leave. 

Lucy.  Something  you  wrote  me  of  a  Mistress  Frampton. 

Sclby.  She  came  at  first  a  meek  admitted  guest, 
Pretending  a  short  stay;  her  whole  deportment 
Seem'd  as  of  one  obliged.     A  slender  trunk. 
The  wardrobe  of  her  scant  and  ancient  clothing. 
Bespoke  no  more.     But  in  few  days  her  dress. 
Her  looks,  were  proudly  changed.     And  now  she  flaunts  it 
In  jewels  stolen  or  borrow' d  from  my  wife  ; 
Who  owes  her  some  strange  service,  of  what  nature 
I  must  be  kept  in  ignorance.     Katherine's  meek 
And  gentle  spirit  cowers  beneath  her  eye, 
As  spell-bound  by  sonic  witch. 

Lucy.  Some  mystery  hangs  on  it. 
How  bears  she  in  her  carriage  towards  yourself? 

Sclhy.  As  one  who  fears,  and  yet  not  greatly  cares 
For  my  displeasure.     Sometimes  I  have  thought 
A  secret  glance  would  tell  me  she  could  love. 
If  I  but  gave  encouragement.     Before  me 
She  keeps  some  moderation ;  but  is  never 
Closeted  with  my  wife,  but  in  the  end 
I  find  my  Katherinc  in  briny  tears. 
From  the  small  chamber  where  she  first  was  lodged, 
The  gr.idual  fiend,  by  specious  wriggling  arts. 
Has  now  ensconced  herself  in  the  best  part 
Of  this  large  mansion ;  calls  the  left  wing  lier  own ; 
Commands  my  servants,  equip.ige. —  I  hear 
Her  hattd  tread.     What  makes  she  back  so  soon  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Frampton. 

Afrs.  F.  O,  I  am  jolter'd,  bruised,  and  shook  to  de.ttii 
With  your  vile  Wiltshire  ro.id.s.     The  villain  Philip 
<'l)ose,  on  my  conscience,  the  pcrverscst  tracks 
And  stoniest  liard  lanes  in  all  the  county, 
Till  I  was  fain  get  out,  and  so  walk  back, 
My  errand  imperforni'd  at  Andover. 

Lucy.  And  I  shall  love  the  knave  for"t  ever  after  (<isi(/r). 

Mrs.  F.  ,\  friend  with  you  ! 

Sclby.  My  cldi-st  sister  Lucy, 
Conic  to  congratulate  fliis  returning  morn. — 
Sister,  my  wife's  friend,  Mistress  Fr.impton. 

Mrs.  F.  Pr.iy, 
Vtc  sf.Ttcd.     For  your  brother's  .sake,  you  arc  welcome. 
I  h;\(l  thought  this  day  to  have  spent  in  homely  fashion 
With  ihr  good  conplf,  to  whose  lios[)iiality 
I  st.ind  so  f.ir  indebted.     But  your  coming 
Makes  it  n  fciist. 

Lucy.  She  doi-s  the  honours  natiirallv )  /     • . » 

Selhy.  As  if  she  were  the  mistress  ol  the  house—  J  v"'^'^h 
I  Afrs.  /•',  I  love  to  be  at  home  with  loving  friends. 

I 
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To  stand  on  ceremony  with  obligations, 

Is  to  restrain  the  obhger.     That  old  coach,  though, 

Of  yours  jumbles  one  strangely. 

Sclby.  1  shall  order 
An  equipage  soon,  more  easy  to  you,  madam 

Lucy.  To  drive  her  and  her  pride  to  Lucifer, 
I  hope  he  means  [aside). 

Mrs.  F.  I  must  go  trim  myself ;  this  humbled  garb 
Would  shame  a  wedding  feast.     I  have  your  leave 
For  a  short  absence  ? — and  your  Katherine 

Selby.  You'll  find  her  in  her  closet 

Airs.  F.  Fare  you  well,  then.  \Exit. 

Selby.  How  like  you  her  assurance? 

Lucy.   Even  so  well. 
That  if  this  Widow  were  my  guest,  not  yours, 
She  should  have  coach  enough,  and  scope  to  ride. 
My  merry  groom  should  in  a  trice  convey  her 
To  Sarum  Plain,  and  set  her  down  at  Stonehenge, 
To  pick  her  path  through  those  antiques  at  leisure; 
She  should  take  sample  of  our  Wiltshire  flints. 
O,  be  not  lightly  jealous  !  nor  surmise 
That  to  a  wanton  bold-faced  thing  like  this 
Your  modest  shrinking  Katherine  could  impart 
Secrets  of  any  worth,  especially 
Secrets  that  touch'd  your  peace.     If  there  be  aught, 
My  life  upon't,  'tis  but  some  girlish  story 
Of  a  first  love  ;  which  even  the  boldest  svife 
Might  modestly  deny  to  a  husband's  car. 
Much  more  your  timid  and  too  sensitive  Katherine. 

Sclby.  I  think  it  is  no  more  ;  and  will  dismiss 
My  further  fears,  if  ever  I  lia^'e  had  such. 

Lucy.  Shall  we  go  walk  ?     Id  sec  your  gardens,  brollicr  ; 
And  how  the  new  trees  tlirivc  I  recommended. 
Your  Katherine  is  engaged  now 

Selby.  I'll  attend  jou.  \Excunt, 

ScKliE.—Scn'anfs  Hall. 
Housekeeper,  Philii',  and  others,  laughing, 

Housck.  Our  lady's  guest,  since  her  short  ride,  seems  ruffled, 
And  somewliat  in  disorder.     I'hilip,  Philip, 
I  do  suspect  some  roguery.     Your  m.ad  tricks 
Will  some  day  cost  you  a  good  place,  I  warrant. 

Phil,  tjood  Mistress  Jane,  our  serious  liousckccper. 
And  sage  duenna  to  tlie  maids  and  scullions. 
We  nuist  have  le.ave  to  laugh  ;  our  brains  aro  younger, 
And  un(listur!)'il  with  care  of  keys  and  pantries. 
We  are  wilil  llimgs. 

Butler.  Good  i'hilip,  tell  us  all. 

All.  Ay,  as  you  live,  tell,  tell 

/'/;//.   Mad  fillows,  you  siiall  have  it. 
Tilt!  Widow's  bell  rang  lustily  and  lou<l 

//////.   I  think  that  no  one  can  mistake  her  ringfinjir. 

Wailini^-iitr.id.  Our  lady's  ring  is  soft  sweet  music  to  it. 
More  of  entreaty  lialli  it  than  conuiiand. 

t'hil.  I  lose  my  story,  if  you  interrupt  thus. 
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The  bell,  I  say,  rang  fiercely ;  and  a  voice 

More  shrill  than  bell  calld  out  for  "Coachman  Philip." 

I  straight  obey'd,  as  'tis  my  name  and  office. 

"  Drive  me,"  quoth  she,  "  to  the  next  market  town, 

Where  I  Iiave  liope  of  letters."     I  made  haste, 

Put  to  tha  horses,  saw  her  fairly  coach'd. 

And  drove  her 

Waiting-maid.  By  the  straight  high  road  to  Andovcr, 

I  guess 

Phil.  Pray,  warrant  things  witliin  Vour  knowledge. 
Good  Mistress  Abigail;   look  to  your'dressings. 
And  leave  the  skilfin  horses  to  the  coacliman. 

Bull.   Hell  have  his  humour  ;  best  not  interrupt  him. 

Phil.  'Tis  market-day,  thought  I ;  and  the  poor  beasts, 
Meeting  such  droves  of'  cattle  and  of  people. 
May  take  a  fright ;  so  down  the  lane  I  trundled, 
Where  Goodman  Dobson's  crazy  mare  was  founder'd, 
And  where  tiie  flints  were  biggest,  and  ruts  witlest. 
Hy  ups  and  downs,  and  such  bone-cracking  motions, 
We"'flounder'd  on  a  furlong,  till  my  madam, 
In  policy  to  save  the  few  joints  left  her. 
Betook  her  to  her  feet,  and  there  we  parted. 

All.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

liiitl.  Hang  her!  'tis  pity  such  as  she  should  ride. 

Wailiiig-maid.  I  think  she  is  a  witch  ;  I  have  tired  myself  out 
With  sticking  pins  in  her  pillow;  still  she  "scapes  them. 

Bull.  And  I  with  helping  her  to  mum  for  claret, 
But  never  yet  could  ciieat  her  dainty  palate. 

Houick.  Well,  well,  she  is  the  guest  of  our  good  mistress, 
And  so  should  be  respected.     Tiiough,  I  think, 
Our  master  cares  not  for  her  company. 
He  would  ill  brook  we  should  express  so  much 
By  rude  discourtesies  and  short  attendance. 

Being  but  scr\ants.     {A  hell  rings  furiously.)     "Tis  licr  bell  speaks  now  ; 
Good,  good,  bestir  yourselves  :  who  knows  who's  wanted? 

Bull.  But 'twas  a  merry  trick  of  Philip  Coachman.  \Excunt. 

ScENR.— ;l//-j.  Sdhy's  Chamber. 
Mks.  Frami'TON,  Kathkrink,  working. 

Mrs.  F.  I  am  thinking,  child,  how  contrary  our  fates 
Have  traced  our  lots  through  life.     Anotiier  needle, 
This  works  untow.irdly.     -An  Iwiress  born 
To  splendid  pros|)ccts,  at  our  common  school 
I  was  as  oni:  al)ove  you  idl,  not  of  you; 
\\.v\  my  (lislincl  prerogatives,  my  freedoms, 
I'eniird  to  you.     Pray,  listen 

hath.   I  must  licar 
Whit  you  are  pleased  lo  speak  !— How  my  licart  sinks  here  !  {aside). 

.\tri.  /■'.   My  ch.iml)rr  to  myself,  my  scpar.Ue  maid. 
My  criach,  and  so  forth.— Not  that  needle,  simple  one, 
With  the  great  staring  eye  fit  for  a  Cyclops  I 
Mine  own  are  not  so  blinded  with  their  griefs. 
But  I  could  ni.ike  a  shift  to  thread  a  smaller. 
A  (able  or  .1  ( .unel  mi(;lit  go  through  this, 
Afui  III  v.r  strain  fur  the  passage. 
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Kath.   I  will  fit  you. — 
Intolerable  tyranny  !   [tisidc). 

Mrs.  !•'.  Quick  !  quick  ! 
You  were  not  once  so  slack. — As  I  was  saying, 
Not  a  young  filing  among  yc  but  observed  me 
Above  the  mistress.     Who  but  I  was  sought  to 
In  all  your  dangers,  all  your  little  difticukies, 
Your  girlish  scrapci  ?  I  was  the  scape-goat  still, 
To  fetch  you  oft';  kejit  all  your  secrets;  some, 
Perhaps,  since  then 

Kat/i.  Xo  more  of  that,  for  mercy, 
If  you'd  not  have  me,  sinking  at  your  feet, 
Cleave  the  cold  earth  for  comfort  {kneels). 

Mrs.  /•'.  'I'liis  to  me  ? 
This  posture  to  your  friend  had  better  suited 
The  orphan  Katherine  in  her  Inimble  school-days. 
To  the  then  rich  heiress,  than  the  wife  of  ydby— 
Of  wealthy  Mr.  Selby— 

To  the  poor  Widow  Frcvmpton,  sunk  as  slic  is. 
Come,  come, 

'Twas  sometliing,  or  'twas  nothing,  that  I  said  ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  fright  you,  sweetest  bed-fellow  I 
You  once  were  so,  but  Selby  now  engrosses  you. 
I'll  make  him  give  you  up  a  night  or  so — 
In  faith  I  will— that  we  may  lie  and  tallc 
Old  tricks  of  school-dnys  over. 

Kath.   Hear  me,  madam • 

Mrs.  F.  Not  by  that  name.     Your  friend-'— 

Kath.   My  truest  friend, 
And  saviour  of  niy  honour  ! 

Mrs.  F.  This  sounds  better  ; 
You  still  shall  find  me  such. 

Kath.  That  you  liave  graced 
Our  poor  house  with  your  presence  hitherto, 
lias  been  my  greatest  comfort,  the  sole  solace 
Of  my  forlorn  and  hardly  guess'd  estate. 
You  have  been  pleased 
To  accept  some  trivial  hospitalities, 
In  part  of  payment  of  a  long  arrear 
I  owe  to  you,  no  less  than  f(jr  my  life. 

Mrs.  F.  You  speak  my  services  too  large. 

Kath.   Nay,  less ; 
For  what  an  abject  thing  were  life  to  nic 
Without  your  silence  on  my  dreadful  secret ! 
And  I  would  wish  the  league  wc  have  renew'd 
Might  be  jn  rpctual • 

Mrs.  F.    I  lave  a  care,  fine  madam  !  {aside). 

Kath.  That  one  house  still  might  hold  us.     Hut  my  iuj^b.tnd 
Has  shown  hiniself  of  laic 

Mrs.  ]■'.   How,  Mistress  Selby  ? 

Kath.  Not  — not  impatient.     You  misconstrue  him. 
He  lionoin's,  and  he  loves — nay,  he  must  love — 
The  friend  of  his  wife's  youth.     But  there  arc  moods 
In  wliich 

Mrs.  F.   I  understand  you  ; — in  which  liusbands, 
And  wives  tluit  love,  in.iy  wlsli  to  be  alone, 
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To  nurse  tlie  tender  fits  of  new-born  dalliance, 
After  a  five  years'  wedlock. 

Ktith.  Was  that  well 
Or  charitably  put  ?  do  these  pale  checks 
Proclaim  a  wanton  blood?  this  wasting  form 
Seem  a  fit  theatre  for  levity 
To  play  his  love-tricks  on  ;  and  act  such  follies, 
As  even  in  afiection's  first  bland  moon 
Have  less  of  grace  than  pardon  in  best  wedlocks? 
I  was  about  to  say  that  there  are  times 
When  the  most  frank  and  sociable  man 
May  surfeit  on  most  loved  society, 
Preferring  loneness  rather 

Mrs.  F.  To  my  company 

Kath.  Ay,  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  one's.     Nay,  t£ike 
Net  this  unto  yourself.     Even  in  the  newness 
Of  our  first  married  loves  'twas  sometimes  so. 
For  solitude,  I  have  heard  my  Selby  say. 
Is  to  the  mind  as  rest  to  the  corporal  functions  ; 
And  he  would  call  it  oft,  the  day's  soft  sleep. 

Mrs.  F.  Wiiat  is  your  drift  ?  and  wliereto  tends  this  speech. 
Rhetorically  labour'd  ? 

Kath.  That  you  would 
Abstain  but  from  our  house  a  month,  a  week  : 
I  make  request  but  for  a  single  day. 

Mrs.  F.  A  montli,  a  week,  a  day  !    A  single  hour 
Is  every  week,  and  month,  and  the  long  year. 
And  all  the  years  to  come  !    My  footing  here, 
Slipt  once,  recovers  never.     Prom  the  state 
Of  gilded  roofs,  attendance,  luxuries. 
Parks,  gardens,  sauntering  walks,  or  wholesome  rides, 
To  tlic  bare  cottage  on  the  witliering  moor, 
Wliere  I  myself  am  servant  to  myself. 
Or  only  waited  on  by  blackest  tlioughts, 
I  sink,  if  this  be  so.     No;  here  I  sit. 

Kath.  Then  I  am  lost  for  ever  !    \Siuks  at  her  fed— curtain  drops. 

Scene. — An  Apartment  contiguous  to  tlic  last. 
Si-.LHV,  Its  if  listeninf;. 
Selhy.  Tlie  soimds  liave  died  away.     What  am  I  changed  to? 
What  do  I  iu-re,  listening  like  to  an  abject 
Or  heartless  wiilol,  that  must  hcnr  no  good. 
If  he  hear  aught  ?    "  This  shall  to  the  ear  of  your  husband." 
It  was  the  Widow'.s  word.     I  guess'd  some  mystery, 
And  the  solution  with  a  vengeance  comes. 
\\'liat  can  my  wife  liave  left  untold  to  mc 
That  must  be  fold  by  proxy?     I  begin 
To  call  in  doubt  tlie  course  of  her  life  p,ist 
I'ndcr  my  very  eyes.     She  halli  not  Ix-en  good, 
Not  virtuous,  not  discreet ;  sh<;  li.ith  not  outnm 
My  wishes  still  wiili  proiniH  and  meek  observance. 
Perliaiis  she  is  not  f.iir,  sweet -voiced  ;  lier  eyes 
Not  like  the  dove's  ;  all  this  as  well  may  bo 
As  that  she  sliould  entrensure  u|)  a  secret 
In  the  jjccuhar  closet  of  her  breast, 


And  grudge  it  to  my  ear.     It  is  my  right 
To  claim  the  halves  in  any  truth  she  owns. 
As  much  as  in  the  babe  I  have  by  her  : 
Upon  whose  face  lienceforth  I  fear  to  look, 
Lest  I  should  fancy  in  its  innocent  brow 
t^ome  strange  shame  written. 

Enter  Lucy. 
Sister,  an  anxious  word  witli  you. 
From  out  that  chamber,  where  my  v/ifc  but  now 
Held  talk  with  her  encroaching  friend,  I  heard 
(Xot  of  set  purpose  hearkening,  but  by  chance) 
A  voice  of  chiding,  answer'd  by  a  tone 
Of  replication  such  as  the  meek  dove 
Makes  v.'hen  the  kite  has  clutch'd  her.     The  high  Widow 
Was  loud  and  stormy.     I  distinctly  heard 
One  threat  pronounced—"  Your  husband  shall  know  all." 
I  am  no  listener,  sister ;  and  I  hold 
A  secret  got  by  such  unmanly  shift. 
The  pitiful'st  of  thefts  ;  but  what  mine  car, 
I  not  intending  it,  receives  perforce, 
I  count  my  lawful  prize.     Some  subtle  meaning 
Lurks  in  this  fiends  behaviour  ;  which,  by  force 
Or  fraud,  I  must  make  mine. 
Lucy.  The  gentlest  means 
Are  still  the  wisest.     What  if  you  should  press 
Your  wife  to  a  disclosure? 

Sclby.  I  have  tried 
All  gentler  means  ;  thrown  out  low  hints,  which,  though 
Merely  suggestions  still,  have  never  fail'd 
To  blanch  her  cheek  with  fears.     Koughlicr  to  insist 
Would  be  to  kill,  where  I  but  mrant  to  heal. 

Lncy.  Your  ov,n  description  gave  that  Widow  out 
As  one  not  much  precise,  nor  over  coy 
And  nice  to  listen  to  a  suit  of  love. 
What  if  you  feign'd  a  courtship,  putting  on 
(To  work  the  secret  from  her  easy  faith). 
I'or  jionest  ends,  a  most  dishonest  seeming? 

Sclhy.  1  see  your  drift,  and  partly  meet  your  counsel. 
Rut  must  it  not  in  me  api)ear  prodigious— 
To  .say  the  least,  unnatural  and  suspicious  — 
To  move  hot  lovi-  where  1  have  sliown  cool  scorn, 
And  undisscnibled  looks  of  blank  aversion  ? 

l.ucy.  Vain  woman  is  the  dupe  of  lier  own  cli.irnis. 
And  easily  credits  tlic  resistless  power 
That  in  besieging  beauty  lies,  to  cast  down 
'1  lie  slight-bmlt  fortress  of  a  c;isual  hate. 

Sclby.   I  am  resolved 

Lucy.  Success  attend  your  wooing  ! 

Sclby.  And  I'll  about  it  roundly,  my  wise  sister.  [Exeunt. 

SrF.NK. —  Th{  I.ibmty. 
Mil.  SF.i.nv.    Mrs.  Kuwmiton-. 
Sclbv.  A  fortunate  encoimfer,  Mistress  Frainpton. 
My  purpose  was,  if  you  can  spare  so  much 
l"roni  your  sweet  leisure,  ;i  few  words  in  private. 
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Mrs.  F.  What  mean  his  nlter'd  tones?    Tiiese  looks  to  me. 
Whose  glances  yet  he  has  rcpell'd  with  coolness  ? 
Is  the  wind  changed?  Ill  veer  about  with  it, 
And  meet  him  in  ail  fashions  (aside). 

All  my  leisure. 
Feebly  bcstow'd  upon  my  kind  friends  here, 
Would  not  exjiress  a  tithe  of  the  obligements 
I  every  liour  incur. 

Sclby.  No  more  of  that. — 
I  know  not  why  my  wife  hath  lost  of  late 
Much  of  her  ciieerful  spirits. 

.Mrs.  F.   It  was  my  topic 
To-day ;  and  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
I  still  am  chiding  with  her.     "  Child,"  I  said. 
And  said  it  pretty  roundly — it  may  be 
I  was  too  peremptory— we  elder  school-fellows. 
Presuming  on  the  advantage  of  a  year 
Or  two,  wliich,  in  tliat  tender  time,  seem'd  much, 
In  after  years,  much  like  to  elder  sisters. 
Are  prone  to  keep  the  authoritative  style. 
When  time  has  made  the  difference  most  ridiculous. 

Sclby.  The  observation's  shrewd. 

Mrs.  F.   "Child,"  I  was  saying, 
"  If  some  wives  had  obtain'd  a  lot  like  yours," 
And  then  perliaps  I  sigh'd,  "  tliey  would  not  sit 
In  corners  moping,  like  to  sullen  ii  oppets, 
Tliat  want  tlieir  will,  but  dry  their  eyes,  and  look 
Their  cheerful  husbands  in  the  face," — perhaps 
I  said,  their  .Selbys,  —  "  with  proportion'd  looks 
Of  honest  joy." 

Sclby.  You  do  suspect  no  jealousy  ? 

Mrs.  /•'.  Wliat  is  his  import  ?    Wlicreto  tends  his  speech  ?  [aside 
Of  whom,  or  what,  should  >lie  be  jealous,  .■-ir? 

Sclby.   I  <Io  not  know  ;  but  women  liave  tiieir  fancies; 
And  underneath  a  cold  iiuhfference, 
Or  shew  of  some  distaste,  husl)an(ls  have  mask'd 
A  growing  fondness  for  a  female  friend, 
Which  the  wife's  eye  was  sharp  enough  to  sec 
liefore  llie  friend  liad  wit  to  fnul  it  out. 
You  do  not  quit  us  soon  ? 

Mrs.  F.  "lis  as  I  find 
Your  Kalherine  [jrofits  by  my  lesson,  sir. — 
Means  this  man  honest  ?     Is  there  no  deceit  ?  (aside). 

.Sclby.   .She  cannot  choos(;. — Well,  well,  I  have  been  thinking, 
And  if  the  m.iller  were  to  do  .ngain 

A/rs.  F.  Wliat  mailer,  sir? 

.Sclby.  This  idle  l)on(i  of  wedlock  ; 
TIh-m;  sour  sweet  bri.irs,  felt'-rs  of  liarsli  silk; 
1  mixht  liavc  madi',  I  do  not  say  a  better, 
llul  a  more  fit  choice  in  a  wife. 

.l//-.t.  /•'.  Tlie  parch'd  ground. 
In  lioltest  Julys,  drinks  not  in  the  showers 
More  greedily  than  I  liis  words  I  (>iside). 

Sclby.   My  humour 
\^  to  Ije  frank  and  jovial ;  and  that  man 
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Affects  me  best,  who  most  reflects  mc  in 
My  most  free  temper. 

Mrs.  F.  Were  you  free  to  cl^oose, 
As  jestingly  111  put  the  supposition, 
Without  a  thought  reflecting  on  your  Kntherine, 
What  sort  of  w  o;nan  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

Sclby.   I  like  your  humour,  and  will  meet  your  jest. 
She  sliould  be  one  about  my  Katherinc's  age; 
But  not  so  old,  by  some  ten  years,  in  gravity. 
One  that  would  meet  my  mirth,  sometimes  outrun  it  ; 
No  puh'ng,  pining  moppet,  as  you  said. 
Nor  moping  maid,  that  I  must  still  be  teaching 
Tlie  freedoms  of  a  wife  al!  her  life  after; 
But  one  that,  liaving  worn  tiie  chain  before 
(And  worn  it  lightly,  as  report  gave  out). 
Enfranchised  from  it  by  her  jioor  fool's  death, 
Took  it  not  so  to  heart  that  I  need  dread 
To  die  myself,  for  fear  a  second  time 
To  wet  a  widow's  eye. 

Mrs.  F.  Some  widows,  sir, 
Hearing  you  talk  so  wildly,  would  be  apt 
To  put  strange  misconstruction  on  your  words. 
As  aiming  at  a  Turkish  liberty. 
Where  the  free  husband  hatli  liis  several  mates; 
His  I'enscroso,  his  Allegro  wife, 
To  suit  his  sober,  or  his  frolic  fit. 

Sclby.  How  judge  you  of  tliat  latitu:lc? 

Mrs.  F.  ,\s  one. 

In  European  customs  bred,  nuistjulge.     Had  I 
Been  born  a  native  of  the  liberal  I'^ast, 
I  might  have  thought  as  they  do.     Yet  I  knew 
A  married  man  that  took  a  second  wife, 
.And  (tlie  man's  circumsiances  duly  weigh'd, 
With  all  their  bearings)  tlu;  considerate  world 
Nor  nuicli  approved,  nor  nnieli  condfimn'd  tlic  deed. 

Sclby.  You  move  my  wonder  strangely.     I'ray,  proceed. 

Mrs.  F.  An  eye  of  wanton  liking  he  had  placed 
Upon  a  widow,  who  liked  hitn  again, 
But  stood  on  terms  of  honourable  love. 
And  scrupled  wronging  his  most  virtuous  wife; 
When  to  their  ears  a  lucky  ruinour  ran. 
That  this  demure  and  .saintly-seeming  wife 
Had  a  first  husband  living  ;  with  tlie  wliieh 
Being  f|uestion'd,  .she  but  faintly  could  deny. 
".■\  priest  indeed  there  was;  some  words  h.ul  past, 
But  scarce  amounting  to  a  m.irri.ij;e  rite. 
Hei  friend  was  absent  ;  slie  supposed  liim  dead; 
.Xnd,  seven  y<Mr.s  parted,  liotli  were  free  t<i  choose." 

Sclby.  VVhii  did  llie  indignant  husband?     Did  he  not 
Willi  violent  h.iiuliings  stigm.ili/.e  the  check 
Of  llie  deceiving  wife,  wlio  h.id  cnl.iil'd 
Shame  on  llieu'  innocent  bajjei" 

Mrs.  F.   1  le  neitlier  tore 
His  wife's  lucks  nor  liis  own  ;  Ixil  wisely  weighing 
His  own  offence  with  liers  in  equal  poise. 
And  wom.m  s  weakness  'gainst  llie  strength  of  man. 


Came  to  a  calm  and  witty  compromise. 

He  coolly  took  his  gay-faced  widow  home, 

Made  her  his  second  wife  ;  and  still  the  first 

Lost  few  or  none  of  lier  prerogatives. 

The  servants  call'd  her  mistress  still;  she  kept 

The  keys,  and  had  the  total  ordering 

Of  the  house  affairs  ;  and,  some  slight  toys  excepted. 

Was  all  a  moderate  wife  would  w'ish  to  be. 

Sclby.  A  tale  full  of  dramatic  incident ! — 
And,  if  a  man  should  put  it  in  a  play, 
How  should  he  name  the  parties? 

i,Irs.  F.  The  mail's  name 
Through  time  I  have  forgot — the  widow's  too;— 
But  his  first  wife's  first  name,  her  maiden  one, 
Was— not  unlike  to  that  your  Katherine  bore. 
Before  she  took  the  honour'd  style  of  Selby. 

Sclby-  A  dangerous  meaning  in  your  riddle  lurks  ; 
One  knot  is  yet  unsolved  ;   that  told,  this  strange 
And  most  mysterious  drama  ends.    The  name 
Of  that  first  husband 

Enter  Lucy. 

Mrs.  F.  Sir,  your  pardon. 
The  allegory  fits  your  private  car. 
Some  half-hour  hence,  in  the  garden's  secret  walk, 
We  shall  have  leisure.  \Exit 

Sclby.  Sister,  whence  come  you? 

Lucy.  From  your  poor  Kathcrine's  chamber,  where  she  thcop:, 
In  sad  ]5resagc'ful  thoughts,  and  .sii,'lis,  and  weeps, 
And  seems  to  pray  liy  turns.     At  times  .slie  looks 
As  she  would  pour  her  secret  in  my  Ijosom — 
Then  starts,  as  I  have  seen  her,  at  the  mention 
Of  some  immodest  act.     .\t  her  request, 
I  left  her  on  her  knees. 

Sclby.  Tlie  fittest  posture  ; 
lor  great  has  been  her  fault  to  1  leaven  and  me. 
She  married  me  with  a  lirst  Iiusb.md  living, 
Or  not  known  not  lo  be  so,  which,  in  the  judgment 
Of  any  lint  indilfiTcnl  lionesty. 
Must  be  esteem'd  the  .same.     The  .sliallow  Widow, 
<  "aught  by  my  art,  under  a  riddling  veil 
Too  thin  lo  liide  lier  meaning,  hath  confe^bd  all. 
Your  coming  in  broke  off  the  conferonci', 
When  she  w.is  ripi-  to  tell  llur  fatal  iiami 
'I'h.it  .sells  my  wedded  doom. 

/.//.)'.  Wa.s  .she  .so  forward 
To  pour  her  hateful  ineaiiings  in  your  car 
At  the  first  hint  ? 

Selby.  Her  riewly-fl»Uerc(l  hojics 
Array'd  thi-iiiMlves  at  first  in  forms  of  doubt ; 
And  with  a  (emale  c.iiition  she  i.tood  off 
.'\v.  I.  i.-,  In  reati  tlie  meanin';  of  my  .suit, 

\*  '     ■■  '■  '!■  ■  "■  '■  I •■    • .  n\iiig  I  enforced, 

,e  way  ;  and  now 
,  ur  aj  wife, 
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To  seize  the  place  of  her  betrayed  friend — 

My  much  offending,  but  more  suffering  Katherine. 

Lucy.  Into  what  labyrinth  of  fearful  shapes 
My  simple  project  has  conducted  you  ! 
Were  but  my  wit  as  skilful  to  invent 
A  clue  to  lead  you  forth  !— I  call  to  mind 
A  letter,  which  your  wife  received  from  the  Cape, 
Soon  after  you  were  married,  with  some  circumstances 
Of  mystery  too. 

Sclby.  I  well  remember  it. 
That  letter  did  confirm  the  truth  (she  said) 
Of  a  friend's  death,  which  she  had  long  fear'd  true, 
But  knew  not  for  a  fact.     A  youth  of  promise 
Siic  gave  him  out — a  hot  adventurous  spirit — 
That  had  set  sail  in  quest  of  golden  dreams, 
And  cities  in  the  heart  of  Central  Afric  ; 
But  named  no  names,  nor  did  I  care  to  press 
My  question  further,  in  the  passionate  grief 
She  show'd  at  the  receipt.     Might  this  be  he  ? 

Lucy.  Tears  were  not  all.     When  that  first  shower  was  past, 
With  clasped  hands  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven, 
As  if  in  thankfulness  for  some  escape. 
Or  strange  deliverance,  in  the  news  implied, 
Which  sv.ecten'd  that  sad  news. 

Sclby.  Something  of  that 
I  noted  also 

Lucy.  In  licr  closet  once. 
Seeking  some  other  trifle,  I  espied 
A  ring,  in  mournful  characters  deciphering 
The  death  of  "  Robert  Halford,  aged  two 
And  twenty."     Brother,  I  am  not  given 
To  the  confident  use  of  wagers,  which  I  hold 
Unseemly  in  a  woman's  argument; 
But  I  am  strangely  tempted  now  to  risk 
A  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  patrimony 
(And  let  my  future  liusband  look  to  it, 
if  it  be  iojt),  that  this  immodest  Widow 
Sliall  name  the  name  that  tallies  with  that  ring. 

Sclby.  'I'hat  wager  lost,  I  should  be  rich  indeed — 
Rich  in  my  rescued  Kale— rich  in  my  honour. 
Which  now  was  bankrupt.     Sister,  I  accept 
Your  merry  wager,  with  an  aching  heart 
For  very  fear  of  winning.     'Tis  the  iioiir 
That  I  biiouUi  meet  my  Widow  in  the  walk, 
Tile  south  side  of  the  garden.     On  some  pretence 
I.ure  forth  my  wife  that  w.iy,  tliat  she  may  witness 
f  )iir  seeming  courlshiji.      Keep  us  still  in  sight, 
N'ourselves  unseen  ;  and  by  some  sign  I'll  give 
(.\  linger  lield  u|),  or  a  kerchief  waved). 
You'll  icnow  your  wager  won— then  break  upon  us, 
As  if  by  cliance. 

l.ucy.    I  apprehend  your  meaning 

Sclby.  And  may  you  prove  a  true  ( "  is'.indra  here. 
Though  my  poor  acres  sm.irt  for  t,  wai;ering  sister  ^Exeunt. 
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SC'E'SE.—Mrs.  Sdby's  Chamber. 
Mks.  Frampton.     Katherine. 

Mrs.  F.  Did  I  express  myself  in  terms  so  strong  ? 

Kath.  As  nothing  could  have  more  affrighted  me. 

Mrs.  F.  Think  it  a  hurt  friend's  jest,  in  retribution 
Of  a  suspected  cooling  hospitality. 
And,  for  my  staying  liere,  or  going  hence 
(Now  I  remember  something  of  our  argument), 
Selbv  and  I  can  settle  that  between  us. 
You'look  amazed.     What  if  your  husband,  child. 
Himself  has  courted  me  to  stay? 

Kath.  You  move 
My  wonder  and  my  pleasure  equally. 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  courted  me  to  stay,  waived  all  objections. 
Made  it  a  favour  to  yourselves ;   not  me. 
His  troublesome  guest,  as  you  surmised.     Child,  cliild, 

When  I  recall  his  flattering  welcome,  I 
Begin  to  think  the  burden  of  my  presence 
Was 

Kath.  WTiat,  for  Heaven 

Mrs.  F.  A  little,  little  spice 
Of  jealousy— that's  all— an  honest  pretext, 
Ko  wife  need  blush  for.     Say  that  you  should  see, 
(As  oftentimes  we  widows  take  such  freedoms, 
Yet  still  on  this  side  virtue,)  in  a  jest 
Your  husband  pat  me  on  the  cheek,  or  steal 
A  kiss,  while  you  were  by, — not  else,  for  virtue's  sake. 

A'afh.   I  could  endure  all  this,  thinking  my  husband 
Meant  it  in  sport 

A/rs.  F.  Hut  if  in  downright  earnest 
(Putting  myself  out  of  the  cjucstion  here) 
■your  Sclby,  as  I  partly  do  suspect, 
Own'd  a  divided  heart 

Kath.  My  own  would  break 

A/rs.  F.  Why,  wliat  a  blind  and  witless  fool  it  is, 
That  will  not  .sec  its  gains,  its  infinite  gains 

Kath.  (Jain  in  a  loss  ! 
Or  mirth  in  utter  desolation  ! 

Mrs.  F.   He  doting  on  a  face  — suppose  it  mine. 
Or  any  other's  tolerably  fair — 
Wliat  need  you  care  about  a  senseless  secret? 

Kath.   I'erplcx'd  and  fearful  woman  !     I  in  part 
Fathom  your  rlangiTous  me.mitig.     ^'oll  Iiavc  broke 
The  worse;  llian  iron  b.ind,  fretting  the  soul, 
liy  which  you  hild  me  captive.     XV'hcthcr  my  liusband 
/(  what  you  give  liiiii  oui,  or  your  fool'd  fancy 
I'.ut  dreams  iur  is  so,  cither  way  I  am  free. 

Mrs.  F.  It  talks  it  br.ively,  blazons  out  its  slinmc  ; 
A  very  heroine  wliilc  on  lis  knees ; 
Kowi;'s  I'l-nitcnt,  an  alisolute  CJnlisla  ! 

Kath.   Not  to  thy  wretched  self  these  tears  arc  falling; 
Hut  to  my  liusbancl,  and  odcntlcd  I  leaven, 
Some  flr(>|);  are  due     and  then  I  sleep  in  peace. 

Relieved  Itoiii  (ii);lilfii!  tircams,  my  die.uns  though  sad.                [/;'.»//. 
I 
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Mrs.  F.  I  have  gone  too  far.    Who  knows  but  in  this  mood 
She  may  forestall  my  story,  win  on  Selby 
By  a  frank  confession  ?— and  the  time  draws  on 
For  our  appointed  meeting.     The  game's  desperate 
For  whicli  I  play.     A  moment's  difference 
May  make  it  liers  or  mine.     I  fly  to  meet  him.  [Exit. 

ScENK. — A  Garden. 
Mr.  Sklby.     Mks.  Frampto.v. 

Sel!)}'.  I  am  not  so  ill  a  guesser,  Mistress  Frampton, 
Not  to  conjecture  that  some  passages 
In  your  unfinish'd  story,  rightly  interpreted, 
Glanced  at  my  bosom's  peace  ; 

You  knew  my  wife  ? 

ATrs.  F.  Even  from  her  earliest  school-days. — What  of  that  ? 
Or  how  is  she  concern'd  in  my  fine  riddles. 
Framed  for  the  hour's  amusement  ? 

Selby.  By  my  /lopes 
Of  my  new  interest  conceived  in  you, 
And  by  the  honest  passion  of  my  heart, 
Which  not  obliquely  I  to  you  did  hint; 
Come  from  the  clouds  of  misty  allegory, 
And  in  plain  language  let  me  hear  the  worst. 
Stand  I  disgraced,  or  no? 

Afrs.  F.  Then,  by  7)iy  hopes 
Of  my  new  interest  conceived  in  you. 
And  by  the  kindling  passion  in  my  breast, 
Which  through  my  riddles  you  had  almost  read, 
Adjured  so  strongly,  I  \\\\\  tell  you  all. 
In  her  school  years,  llien  bordering  on  fifteen, 
Or  haply  not  mucli  past,  she  loved  a  youth 

Selby.   My  most  ingenuous  Widow 

Mrs.  F.   Met  him  oft 
By  stealth,  where  I  still  of  the  party  was 

Selby.  Prime  confidante  to  all  the  school,  I  warrant. 
And  general  go-between (aside). 

Mrs.  F.  One  morn  he  came 
In  breathless  haste  :— "  The  ship  was  under  sail, 
Or  in  few  hours  would  be,  that  nmst  convey 
Ilim  and  his  destinies  to  barbarous  shores, 
■VVhere,  should  he  perish  by  inglorious  hands, 
It  wo\ild  be  consolation  in  his  death 
To  have  cnll'd  his  Kathcrine  /lis." 

Sel/iy.  Thus  f.ir  I  he  story 
Tallies  with  wh.it  I  hoped  (aside). 

Mrs.  F.  Wavering  between 
Die  doubt  of  doing  wrong,  and  losing  him  ; 
And  my  dissuasions  not  o'er  holly  urged, 
Wiiom  he  had  Ibittor'd  with  the  inideniaid's  p.irl ;  — 

.S'<^i'.  I  owe  my  subtle  widow,  then,  for  this  (aside). 

Ah:.  /'.   Briclly,  we  wi  lit  to  eluinli.     Tlic  ceremony 
Scarcely  was  Iniddlcd  <)\er,  and  the  ring 
\cX  cold  upon  her  fMi;;fr,  when  they  ]iartcd  — 
He  to  his  shi|);  and  we  to  school  got  back, 
Scarce  niiss'd,  Infore  the  dinner-bell  could  ring. 
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Sclhy.  And  from  that  hour 

Mrs,  F.  Nor  sight,  nor  news  of  him, 
For  aught  that  I  could  hear,  she  e'er  obtaind. 

Sclhy.  Like  to  a  man  tliat  hovers  in  suspense 
Over  a  letter  just  received,  on  which 
The  black  seal  hath  impressed  its  ominous  token, 
Wlicther  to  open  it  or  no,  so  I 
Suspended  stand,  whether  to  press  my  fate 
Further,  or  check  ill  curiosity, 
That  tempts  me  to  more  loss. — The  name,  the  name 
Of  this  fine  youth  ? 

Mrs.  F.  \Vliat  boots  it,  if 'twere  told? 

Sclby.  Now,  by  our  loves. 
And  by  my  hopes  of  happier  wedlocks,  some  day 
To  be  accomplish'd,  give  to  me  his  name  ! 

Mrs.  F.  "lis  no  such  serious  matter.     It  was — Huntingdon. 

Sclby.  How  have  three  little  syllables  pluckd  from  me 
A  world  of  countless  hopes  ! — (iisidc).     Eviisive  Widow  1 

l^Irs.  F.  How,  sir  !     1  like  not  this  {aside). 

Sclby.  No,  no,  I  meant 
Nothing  but  good  to  thee.     That  other  woman, 
How  shall  1  call  her  but  evasive,  false. 
And  treaclicrous? — by  the  trust  I  place  in  thee, 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  was  the  name 
As  you  pronoimced  it  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Huntingdon — the  name 
Which  liis  paternal  grandfather  assumed, 
Together  with  tlie  estates,  of  a  remote 
Kinsman  :  but  our  high-spirited  youth 

Sclby.  Yes 

Mrs.  F.  Disdaining 
For  sordid  pelf  to  truck  the  family  honours, 
At  risk  of  the  lost  estates  resumed  the  old  style, 
And  answer'd  only  to  the  name  of 

Sclby.  What? 

Mrs.  F.  Of  Halford. 

Sclby.  A  Huntingdon  (o  Halford  changed  so  soon 
Why,  then,  I  .see  a  witch  hath  her  good  spells 
As  well  as  jjad,  and  can  liy  a  backward  charm 
Unruffle  tlie  foul  storm  slic  has  just  been  raising. 

[Aside.     lie  makes  the  signal. 

My  frank,  fair-spoken  Widow  !  let  tliis  kiss, 
Wliicli  yet  .■is])iri's  no  higher,  speak  my  thanks, 
Till  I  can  think  on  greater. 

F.nlcr  Lucy  and  KATllERiNE. 

Mr^.  F.   Interru])led  I 

Sclhy.   My  sisiiT  iiere  !  and  see.  wlierc  with  licr  comc« 
My  serpciil  ghdiiig  in  an  angel's  fonn. 
To  laint  Hie  new-l;orn  luleii  of  our  joys. 
Why  should  we  fear  them  ?    We'll  not  slir  a  foot. 
Nor  coy  it  for  Iheir  pleasures.  \ilc  courts  the  Widow. 

I. my  {/()  Katim.hink).  This,  your  free 
Anil  .'.wccl  ingi'iiuous  confession  binds  nic 
I  oi  <  vri  lo  you  ;  and  it  shall  go  hard 


I 
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But  it  shall  fetch  you  back  your  husband's  heart. 
That  now  seems  blindly  straying ;  or,  at  worst, 
In  me  you  have  still  a  sister.— Some  wives,  brother, 
Would  think  it  strange  to  catch  their  husbands  thus 
Alone  with  a  trim  widow;  but  your  Katherine 
Is  arm'd,  I  think,  with  patience. 

Kath.  I  am  fortified 
With  knowledge  of  self-faults  to  endure  worse  wrongs— 
If  they  be  wrongs,  than  he  can  lay  upon  me; 
Even  to  look  on— and  see  him  sue  in  earnest, 
As  now  I  think  he  does  it  but  in  seeming. 
To  tliat  ill  woman. 

Sclby.  Good  words,  gentle  Kate, 
And  not  a  thought  irreverent  of  our  Widow. 
Why,  'twere  unmannerly  at  any  time. 
But  most  uncourteous  on  our  wedding-day. 

When  we  should  show  most  hospitable.— Some  wine.  [  Wine  is  brought 
I  am  for  sports.     And  now  I  do  remember. 
The  old  Egyptians  at  their  banquets  placed 
A  charnel  sight  of  dead  men's  skulls  before  them, 
With  images  of  cold  mortality. 
To  temper  their  fierce  joys  when  they  grew  rampant. 
I  like  the  custom  well :  and  ere  we  crown 
With  freer  mirth  the  day,  I  shall  propose. 
In  calmest  recollection  of  our  spirits, 
V\^c  drink  the  solemn  "  Memory  of  the  Dead." 

Mrs.  F.  Or  the  supposed  dead  [aside  to  him). 

Sclby.  Pledge  me,  good  wMo.— {she fillip. 

Nay,  higher  yet,  till  the  brimm'd  cup  swell  o'er. 

Katli.  I  catch  the  awful  import  of  your  words; 
And,  though  I  could  accuse  you  of  unkindness, 
Yet  as  your  lawful  and  obedient  wife. 
While  that  name  lasts  (as  I  perceive  it  fading. 
Nor  I  much  longer  may  have  leave  to  use  it), 
I  calmly  take  the  ofiice  you  impose; 
And  on  my  knees,  imploring  their  forgiveness. 
Whom  I  in  heaven  or  earth  may  have  offended. 
Exempt  from  starting  (ears,  and  woman's  weakness, 
I  pledge  you,  sir— The  Memory  of  the  Dead  !         \Shc  drinks  kneeling. 

.Si-lby.  '  Tis  gently  and  discreetly  said,  and  like 
My  former  loving  Kate. 

A/rs.  /•'.  Does  he  relent?  {aside). 

Selby.  That  ceremony  past,  wc  give  the  day 
To  unal)atcd  sport.     And,  in  requital 
Of  ciTtaiii  stories,  and  (juaint  allegories, 
Wliicii  my  rare  Widow  liath  been  telling  to  mc, 
To  raise  my  morning  mirth,  if  she  will  lend 
llcr  patient  hearing,  I  will  hen-  recite 
A  Parable  ;  and,  tlie  more  to  suit  her  l.islc. 
The  scene  is  laitl  in  tiie  East. 

Afrs.  F.   I  long  to  liear  it. — 
Some  tale,  to  fit  Ills  wife  (./.r/iA). 

K'atli.   Now  comes  my  'I'niAl.. 

I.iicv.  The  hour  of  your  deliverance  is  at  liand, 
If  I  presage  right.     I'.c.ar  up,  gentlest  sister. 

Sflby.  "  The  Sultan  Ilaroun  "— Slay— O  now  I  have  it— 


"  The  Caliph  Haroun  in  his  orchards  had 
A  fruit-tree,  bearing  such  delicious  fruits, 
That  he  reserved  them  for  his  proper  gust ; 
And  through  the  palace  it  was  death  proclaim'd 
To  any  one  that  should  purloin  the  same." 

Mrs.  F.  A  heavy  penance  for  so  light  a  fault 

Sclh:  Pray  you,'  be  silent,  else  you  put  me  out. 
"  A  crafty  page,  that  for  advantage  waich'd, 
Detected  in  the  act  a  brother  page, 
Of  his  own  years,  that  was  his  bosom  friend ; 
And  thenceforth  he  became  that  other's  lord, 
And  like  a  tyrant  he  demean'd  himself, — 
Laid  forced  exactions  on  his  fellow's  purse  ; 
And  when  that  poor  means  fail'd,  held  o'er  his  head 
Threats  of  impending  death  in  hideous  forms  ; 
Till  the  small  culprit  on  his  nightly  couch 
Dream'd  of  strange  pains,  and  felt  his  body  writhe 
In  tortuous  pangs  around  the  impaling  stake." 

Mrs.  F.  1  like  not  this  beginning 

Sclby.  Pray  you  attend. 
"The  Secret,  like  a  night-hag,  rid  his  sleeps, 
And  took  the  youthful  pleasures  from  his  days, 
And  chased  the  youthful  smoothness  from  his  brow, 
That  from  a  rose-cheek'd  boy  he  waned  and  waned 
To  a  pale  skeleton  of  what  lie  was  ; 
And  would  have  died,  but  for  one  lucky  chance." 

Kal/i.  Oh! 

Afrs.  F.  Your  wife— she  faints— some  cordial —smell  to  this. 

Sclby.  Stand  off.     My  sister  best  will  do  that  office. 

Mrs.  F.  Are  all  his  tempting  speeches  come  to  this?  [aside) 

Sclby.  What  ail'd  my  wife? 

Kaili.   .\  warning  faintness,  sir, 
Seized  on  my  ^•^\n\s  when  you  came  to  where 
You  said  "  a  lucky  chance."     I  am  better  now. 
Ple.ise  you  go  on. 

Sclbv.  Tlie  sequel  shall  be  brief. 

A'.iih.  Hut,  brief  or  long,  I  feel  my  fate  liangs  on  it  [aside). 

Sclbv.  "  One  mom  the  Caliph,  in  a  covert  hid, 
Close  by  an  arbour  wliere  the  two  boys  taik'd 
(As  oft  wc  read  that  I",astern  sovereigns 
Would  play  the  eaves-(lro|5iier,  to  learn  the  truth 
Imperfectly  received  from  mouilis  of  slaves), 
Oerhcard  their  dialogue;  and  heard  enough 
To  judRc  aright  the  cause,  and  know  liis  cvie. 
The  following  day  a  Cadi  was  dcspatcli'd 
To  summon  both  before  the  judgment-seat  ; 
'1  he  liekcrivh  eulprit,  almost  dead  with  fear. 
And  the  Informing  friend,  who  readily, 
1- ired  wiih  fair  promises  of  largi-  reward, 
And  Caliph's  love,  tlic  hateful  truth  disclosed." 

.1//M.  /•■.   What  ilid  the  Calipli  to  the  offeiidiMg  boy, 
'Ilial  had  so  grossly  errd  ? 

Srlbv.    Hiss.,  ;-,T.-t!  Inrd 
lie  ftirili  in  I"  ■.tri-tch'd 

And  elappd  1  ntcd  him  with  gifts. 

And  he  bccaiiH.  ^ . ...-  l.ivourilc  page. 


— — = ■ • '     \       »m, 
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Mrs.  F.  But  for  that  other 

Sclby.  He  dismiss'd  him  straight, 
From  dreams  of  grandeur  and  of  Caliph's  love, 
To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor, 
Where  friends,  turnd  fiends,  and  hollow  confidants, 
And  widows,  hide,  who  in  a  husband's  ear 
Pour  baneful  truths,  but  tell  not  all  the  truth  ; 
And  told  liim  not  that  Robin  Halford  died 
Some  moons  before  his  marriage-bells  were  ruug;. 
Too  near  dislionour  hast  thou  trod,  dear  wife, 
And  on  a  dangerous  cast  our  fates  were  set ; 
But  Heaven,  that  wiU'd  our  wedlock  to  be  blest, 
Hath  interposed  to  save  it  gracious  too. 
Your  penance  is— to  dress  your  cheek  in  smiles, 
And  to  be  once  again  my  merry  Kate. — 
Sister,  your  hand  ; 

Your  wager  won,  makes  me  a  happy  man  ; 
Though  poorer.  Heaven  knows,  by  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  sky  clears  up  after  a  dubious  day. — 
Widow,  your  hand.     I  read  a  penitence 
In  this  dejected  brow  ;  and  in  this  shame 
Your  fault  is  buried.     You  shall  in  with  us, 
And,  if  it  please  you,  taste  our  nuptial  fare; 
I'or,  till  this  moment,  I  can  joyful  say. 
Was  never  truly  Selby's  Wcddinji  Day. 


V^t  IJabubroIur's   Jlaucibtcr. 

A   FARCE. 


{Dhukwood's  Magazine,  January,  1830.) 

[A  forcttistc  of  this  Rr.ivcly  humorous  conceit  will  l)c  found  in  one  of  Charles  I-imh's 
c.irlicst  .-inil  most  wliimsit.nl  tisays,  "On  the  Inconveniences  of  hein^  ll.-inj;eil,"  a. 
p.i|)er  ronlrllmteil  liy  him,  in  1811,  to  the  scccmd  ninnlier  of  l.cij;h  Hunt's  J\i-/li\U<r, 
m  the  form  of  a  letter,  signed  "I'ensilis."  'I'he  similarity  of  the  lunnovir  runuinK  tlirou>;h 
farce  and  essay  is  clearly  discerniUe  upon  a  conip.iri.sun  uf  the  whole  of  the  latter  wall 
the  closing  words  of  Pendulous.  J 
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ACT  t. 
Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Flint's  hattsc, 
Flint.    William. 

Flint.  Carry  those  umbrellas,  cottons,  and  wearing  apparel,  upstairs.  You 
may  send  that  chest  of  tools  to  Robins's. 

Wil.  Tliat  which  you  lent  six  pounds  upon  to  the  journeyman  carpenter 
that  had  the  sick  wife? 

Flint.  The  same. 

IVil.  The  man  says  if  you  can  give  him  till  Thursday 

Flint.  Not  a  minute  longer.  His  time  was  out  yesterday.  These  improvi- 
dent fools ! 

Wil.  The  finical  gentleman  has  been  here  about  the  seal  that  was  his  grand- 
father's. 

Flint.  He  cannot  have  it.  Truly,  our  trade  would  be  brought  to  a  fine  pass 
if  we  were  bound  to  humour  tlie  fancies  of  our  customers.  This  man  would 
be  taking  a  liking  to  a  snuff-box  that  he  had  inherited  ;  and  that  gentlewoman 
might  conceit  a  favourite  chemise  that  had  descended  to  iier. 

IVil.  The  lady  in  the  carriage  iias  been  here  crying  about  those  jewels. 
She  says  if  you  cannot  let  her  have  tliem  at  the  advance  she  offers,  her  husband 
will  come  to  know  that  she  has  pledged  them. 

Flint.  I  have  uses  for  those  jewels.  Send  Afarian  to  me.  {E.vit  William.) 
I  know  no  other  trade  that  is  expected  to  depart  from  its  fair  advantages  but 
ours.  I  do  not  sec  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  shoemaker,  or,  to  go  liigher, 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  divine,  give  up  any  of  their  legitimate  gains, 
even  when  the  pretences  of  their  art  had  failed ;  yet  Tiv  are  to  be  branded  with 
an  odious  name,  stigmatized,  discountenanced  even  by  the  administrators  of 
those  laws  which  acknowledge  us;  sco.vled  at  by  the  lower  sort  of  people, 
whose  needs  \\  e  serve  I 

Enter  Marian, 

Come  hither,  ATnrian.  Come,  kiss  your  father.  The  report  runs  that  he  is 
full  of  spotted  crime.     Wiiat  is  your  belief,  child? 

Mar.  That  never  good  report  went  with  our  calling,  father.  I  liave  lieard 
you  say.  the  i)oor  look  only  to  the  advantages  whicli  we  derive  from  them,  and 
overlook  the  accommodations  wiiich  they  receive  from  us.  Hut  tiie  poor  ,.vv  the 
poor,  father,  and  have  little  leisure  to  make  distinctions.  I  wish  we  could  give 
up  this  business. 

Flint.  You  have  not  seen  that  idle  fellow,  Davenport  ? 

Af.tr.  No,  indeed,  fither— since  your  injunction. 

Flint.  I  Lake  but  my  lawful  profit.     The  law  is  not  over  favourable  to  us. 

Af:ir.  Marian  is  no  judge  of  tiiese  things. 

Flint.  They  call  me  oppressive,  grinding— I  know  not  what 

M.tr.  Al.os  1 

/•"/////.  Usurer,  extortioner.     Am  I  these  things? 

Af.tr.  You  arc  Marians  kind  and  careful  father.  That  is  enough  for  a  child 
to  know. 

J'lint.  Here,  girl.  Is  a  little  box  of  jewels,  which  the  necessities  of  a  foolish 
WDiii.in  of  ([ualiiy  have  transferred  into  our  true  and  lawful  jiosscssion.  Go, 
pi. ICC  tlicm  Willi  ilie  trinkets  that  were  your  mother's,  'i  hev  arc  all  yours, 
.Mari.in,  if  you  do  not  cross  mc  in  your  marriage.  No  gentry  .shall  inafdi  into 
this  house,  lo  flout  their  wife  hereafter  with  licr  parentage.  I  will  liold  this 
business  with  convulsive  gr.asp  to  my  dying  day,  I  will  plague  these  Jiour,  whom 
you  bpcak  so  tenderly  of. 
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Mar.  You  frighten  me,  father.     Do  not  frighten  Marian. 

Flint.  I  have  heard  them  say,  There  goes  Flint— Flint,  the  cruel  pawn- 
broker ! 

Mar.  Stay  at  home  with  Marian.     You  shall  hear  no  ugly  words  to  vex  you. 

Flint.  You  shall  ride  in  a  gilded  chariot  upon  the  necks  of  these  poor, 
Marian.  Their  tears  shall  drop  pearls  for  my  girl.  1  heir  sighs  shall  be  good 
wind  for  us.    They  shall  blow  good  for  my  girl.     Put  up  the  jewels,  Marian. 

\_Exii. 
Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Miss,  miss,  your  father  has  taken  his  hat,  and  is  stepped  out,  and 
Mr.  Davenport  is  on  the  stairs  ;  and  I  came  to  tell  you \ 

Mar.  Alas !  who  let  him  in  ?  ( 

Enter  Davenport.  I 

Dav.  My  dearest  girl 1 

Mar.  My  father  will  kill  me  if  he  finds  you  have  been  here  !  _  \ 

Dav.  There  is  no  time  for  explanations.     I  have  positive  information  that    ; 
your  father  means,  in  less  than  a  week,  to  dispose  of  you  to  that  ugly  Saunders. 
The  wretch  has  bragged  of  it  to  his  acquaintances,  and  already  calls  you  liis. 

Mar.  O  heavens  ! 

Dav.  Your  resolution  must  be  summary  as  the  time  which  calls  for  it.  Mine 
or  his  you  must  be,  without  delay.     There  is  no  safety  for  you  under  this  roof. 

Mar.  My  father 

Dav.  Is  no  father,  if  he  would  sacrifice  you. 

Mar.  But  he  is  unhappy.     Do  not  speak  hard  words  of  my  father. 

Dav.  Marian  must  exert  her  good  sense. 

Lucy  {as  if  watcliing  at  the  window).  O,  miss,  your  father  has  suddenly 
returned.  I  see  him  witli  Mr.  Saunders,  coming  down  the  street.  Mr. 
Saunders,  ma'am  ! 

Mar.  Begone,  begone,  if  you  love  me,  Davenport ! 

Dav.  You  must  go  with  me  then,  else  here  I  am  fixed. 

Ltecy.  Ay,  miss,  you  must  go,  as  Mr.  Davenport  says.  Here  is  your  cloak, 
miss,  and  your  hat,  and  your  gloves.     Your  father,  ma'am 

Mar.  Oh!  where— where?    Whither  do  you  hurry  me,  Davenport  ? 

Dav.  Quickly,  quickly,  Marian  !     At  the  back  door. 

{Exit  Makian  witk  Davenport,  reluctantly;  in  her  Jli^ht  still 
holding  Ike  jewels. 

Lucy.  Aw.iy— away  !  What  a  lucky  thought  of  mine  to  say  her  father  was 
coming  1  he  would  never  have  got  her  off  else.  Lord,  Lord,  I  do  love  to  help 
lovers  1  {Exit,  fijllowing  tlum. 

Scene  W.—A  Butchers  Shop. 
Cutlet.    Ben. 

Cut.  Rcacli  mc  down  that  book  off  the  shelf,  where  the  shoulder  of  veal 
hangs. 

'icn.  Is  tliis  it? 

Cut.  No— this  is  "  Fiowors  of  Sentiment"— the  other— ay,  this  is  a  pocd 
book.  "  An  .'\rgimicnt  against  tlie  Use  of  Animal  Food.  By  J.  K."  /"//.;/ 
means  Joseph  kitson.  I  will  open  it  any.vlicrc,  and  read  just  as  it  liappeiis. 
One  cannot  dip  amiss  in  such  ijooks  as  these.  The  motto,  I  sec,  is  from  I'opc. 
I  dare  say  very  much  to  the  purpose  (reads), 

"  TIic  l.^n1l)  thy  rint  ilnomt  to  lilcrd  lo-d.iy. 
Had  he  thy  i(.>M)n,  woulj  ll-  ^imrl  .incl  |il.iy? 
Pleased  to  ihi:  l.i'^t,  lie  crops  his  llowcry  food. 
And  licks  iho  h.-»ud ' 
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Bless  us,  is  that  saddle  of  mutton  gone  home  to  Mrs.  Simpson's?  It  should 
have  gone  an  hour  ago. 

Bc?i.  I  was  just  going  with  it. 

Cut.  Well,  go.     Where  was  I  ?    Oh  ! 

"  And  lic'rcs  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  its  blood." 

What  an  affecting  picture  !  [turns  over  the  leaves,  and  reads).  "  It  is  probable 
that  the  long  lives  which  are  recorded  of  the  people  before  the  flood  were 
owing  to  their  being  confined  to  a  vegetable  diet.  " 

Ben.  The  young  gentleman  in  Pullens  Row,  Islington,  that  has  got  the  con- 
sumption, has  sent  to  know  if  you  can  let  him  have  a  sweetbread. 

Cut.  Take  two, — take  all  that  are  in  the  shop.  What  a  disagreeable  inter- 
ruption !  {reads  again).  "  Those  fierce  and  angry  passions,  which  impel  man 
to  wage  destructive  war  with  man,  may  be  traced  to  the  ferment  in  the  blood 
produced  by  an  animal  diet." 

Ben.  The  two  pound  of  rump-stcalcs  must  go  home  to  Mr.  Molyneux's.  He 
is  in  training  to  fight  Cribb. 

Cut.  Well,  take  them;  go  along,  and  do  not  trouble  me  with  your  disgusting 
details.  [Exit  Ben. 

Cut.  [throwing  down  the  book).  Why  was  I  bred  to  this  detestable  business? 
Was  it  not  plain  that  this  trembling  sensibility,  which  li«s  marked  my  character 

from  earliest  infancy,  must  for  ever  disqualify  me  for  a  profession  which 

what  do  ye  want  ?  w  hat  do  ye  buy  ?  O,  it  is  only  somebody  going  past.  I 
thought  it  had  been  a  customer. — Why  was  not  I  bred  a  glover,  like  my  cousin 
Langs;on?  To  see  him  poke  his  two  little  sticks  into  a  delicate  pair  of  real 
Woodstock!  "A  very  little  stretching,  ma'am,  and  they  will  fit  exactly." — 
Or  a  haberdasher,  like  my  next-door  neighbour — "  Not  a  better  bit  of  lace  in 
all  town,  my  lady— Mrs.  Breakstock  took  the  last  of  it  last  Friday— all  but  this 
bit,  which  I  can  afford  to  let  your  ladyship  have  a  bargain.  Reach  down  that 
drawer  on  your  left  hand.  Miss  Fisher." 

Enter,  in  haste,  DAVENPORT,  MARIAN,  and  Lucy. 

Lucy.  This  is  the  house  I  saw  a  bill  up  at,  ma'am ;  and  a  droll  creature  the 
landlord  is. 

Z>;f.  W'c  have  no  time  for  nicety. 

Cut.  What  do  ye  want  ?  what  do  ye  buy?    O,  it  is  only  yon,  Mrs.  Lucy. 

[Lucy  whispers  CuTLF.T. 

Cut.  I  have  a  set  of  apartments  at  the  end  of  my  garden.  They  are  quite 
detaclied  from  the  shop.     A  single  lady  at  present  occupies  the  ground  floor. 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  anywhere. 

Dav.   In,  in. 

Cut.  Pretty  lamb  '.—she  seems  agitated. 

Davenport  and  Marian  go  in  with  Cutlet. 

Lucy.  I  am  mistaken  if  my  young  l.ady  docs  not  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  tliesc  apartments.  Almost  a  namesake.  Only  ilie  difUrcnco  of  Flyn  and 
Flint.  I  liavc  some  errands  to  do,  or  I  would  stop  and  have  some  fun  with  this 
droll  butcher 

CUTI.I.T  returns. 

Cut.  Why,  how  odd  this  is  I  Your  yoimg  lady  knows  riiy  young  lady.  They 
are  .is  thick  as  flies. 

Lucy.  You  m.ay  tli.ank  mc  for  your  new  lodger,  Mr.  Cutlet.— But,  bless  me. 
you  do  not  look  well  ? 

Cut.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather  heavy  about  the  eyes.  Want  of  sleep, 
I  believe. 


Lucy.   Late  hours,  perhaps.     Raking  last  night  ? 

Cut.  No,  that  is  not  it,  Mrs.  Lucy.  My  repose  was  disturbed  by  a  very 
different  cause  from  what  you  may  imagine.  It  proceeded  from  too  much 
tliiiiking. 

Lucy.  The  deuce  it  did  !  and  what,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  might  be  the  subject 
of  your  Night  'i'houghts  ? 

Cut.  The  distresses  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  never  lay  my  head  down  on 
my  pillow  but  I  fall  a-thinking  how  many  at  this  very  instant  are  perishing. 

borne  with  cold 

Lucy.  What,  in  the  midst  of  summer  ? 

Cut.  Ay.  Not  here,  but  in  countries  abroad,  where  the  climate  is  different 
from  ours.     Our  summers  are  their  winters,  and  vice  versa,  you  know.     Some 

with  cold 

Lucy.  What  a  canting  rogue  it  is  !  I  should  like  to  trump  up  some  fine  story 
to  plague  him  (aside). 

Cut.  Others  with  hunger— some  a  prey  to  the  rage  of  wild  beasts 

Lucy.  He  has  got  this  by  rote,'  out  of  some  book. 

Cut.  Some  drowning,  crossing  crazy  bridges  in  the  dark— some  by  the  violence 

of  the  devouring  flame 

Lucy.  I  have  u. — For  that  matter,  you  need  not  send  your  humanity  a-travel- 

ling,  Mr.  Cutlet.     For  instance,  last  night 

Cut.  Some  by  fevers,  some  by  gun-shot  wounds 

L^ucy.  Only  two  streets  off 

Cut.  Some  in  drunken  quarrels 

Lucy  {aloud).  Tlie  butcher's  shop  at  the  corner. 
Cut.  What  were  you  saying  about  poor  Cleaver? 

Lucy.  He  has  found  his  cars  at  last  [aside).     That  he  has  had  his  house 
burnt  down. 
Cut.  Bless  mc  ! 

L7tcy.  I  saw  four  small  children  taken  in  at  the  greengrocer's. 
Cut.  Do  you  know  if  he  is  insured  ? 
Lucy.  Some  say  he  is,  but  not  to  the  full  amount. 

Cut.  Not  to  the  full  amount--liow  siiocking  !  He  killed  more  meat  than 
any  of  the  trade  between  here  and  C'arnaby  M.irkct— and  tlie  poor  babes-four 
of  them  you  say— what  a  melting  sight !— lie  served  some  good  customers  about 
Marybone— I  always  think  more  of  tlie  children  in  tiiese  cases  than  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers— Lady  Lovebrown  liked  his  veal  belter  than  anv  man's  in 
the  market— I  wonder  wiicther  her  ladyship  is  engaged— I  must  go  aiid  comfort 
poor  Cleaver,  however.  [Hxit. 

Lucy.  Now  is  this  pretender  to  huinanity  gone  to  avail  himself  of  a  neigh- 
bour's supposed  ruin  to  inveigle  his  customers  from  liim.  Fine  feelinsjs!  — 
piliaw  !  [Lxil. 

Re  cuter  CuTl.F.T.  / 

Cut.  What  a  deceitful  young  Inissey  !  there  is  not  a  word  of  fmth  in  her.    | 
Thert'  lias  been  no  fire.     How  can  people  play  with  one's  feelings  .so  !  —  (.{//':,■■.•)    i 
—  "For   tenderness  formed" — No,  111  try  the  air  I  m.ule  upon  myself.     'I'lic 
words  may  compose  me.     (Siu<^s)  — 

A  wcrplnn  Lon  I.nrr  I  .un, 
\  w.islicrwoiiiaii  w.is  my  <l:i'ii  ; 
She  hrcil  mr  >lji  in  a  i:c«l;.|oft. 
Ami  fed  my  miiul  wild  sorrows  soft : 

For  wlicn  she  wriniK  "i'h  cIImjw.^  stotit 
FiDiii  linen  wet  the  w.iler  out, 
Tlio  (Irups  so  like  to  l.irs  iliel  .lri|i, 
'I'luy  kj.ivc  my  iiif.iiil  nerves  the  hy]x 


Scarce  three  clean  muckingers  a  week 
Would  dry  the  brine  that  dew'd  my  cheek ; 
So  while  I  gave  my  sorrows  scope, 
1  almost  ruin'd  her  in  soap. 

]\Iy  parish  learning  I  did  win 
In  ward  of  Farringdon-Within  ; 
Where,  after  school,  I  did  pursue 
I\iy  sports,  as  little  boys  will  do. 

Cockchafers— none  like  me  was  found 
To  set  them  spinning  round  and  round. 

0  how  my  tender  heart  would  melt, 
To  think  what  those  poor  varmin  felt ! 

1  never  tied  tin-kettle,  clog, 
Or  salt-box  to  the  tail  of  dog. 
Without  a  pang  more  keen  at  heart 
Than  he  felt  at  his  outward  part. 

And  when  the  poor  thing  clatter'd  off, 
To  all  the  unfeeling  mob  a  scoff. 
Thought  I,  "\\'hat  that  dumb  creature  feels, 
With  half  the  parish  at  his  heels  !" 

Arrived,  you  see,  to  man's  estate. 
The  butcher's  calling  is  my  fate  ; 
Yet  still  I  keep  my  feeling  ways, 
And  leave  the"  town  on  slaughtering  days. 

At  Kentish  Town,  or  Highgate  Hill, 
I  sit,  retired,  beside  some  rill ; 
And  tears  bedew  my  glistening  eye, 
To  think  my  playful  lambs  must  die  ! 

But  when  they're  dead  I  sell  their  meat. 
On  .shambles  kept  both  clean  and  neat ; 
Sweetbreads  also  I  guard  full  well. 
And  keep  them  from  the  blue-bottle. 

Env)',  with  breath  sharp  as  my  steel, 
H.i-s  ne'er  yet  blown  upon  my  veal ; 
And  mouths  of  dames,  and  daintiest  fops, 
Do  water  at  my  nice  lamb-chops. 

[Exit,  half  l(iu!:;hit!g,  half  cryiv;^. 

Scene  III.— .4  Street. 

Davenport,  solus. 

Dav.  Thus  far  h.ivc  I  secured  my  charminp  prize.  I  c.in  .appreciate,  wliile 
I  lament,  the  delicacy  which  makes  her  rcfu.se  the  protection  of  my  sister's 
roof.     I!ut  who  comes  here  ? 

l-.ntcr  PiCNDilLOUS,  agitated. 

It  must  be  he.     That  fretful  animal  motion— that  face  \vnrkiii).j  u])  aiul  down 
with  uneasy  sensibility,  like  new  yeast.     Jack— Jack  Pendulous  ! 

I'en.   If  IS  your  old  friend,  and  very  miserable. 

t)itv.  Vap'jurs,  Jack.     I  have  not  known  you  fifteen  years  to  have  to  fjucss    j 
nl  your  complaint.     Why.  they  troubled  you  at  school.     Do  you  n'memi)er 
when  you  had  to  sjjcak  tiie  speech  of  Buckingiiani,  where  he  is  yoint;  lo  e.\e- 
tution? 

Pen.   ICxccution  !— he  hai  certiiinly  lieard  it  (asiile). 
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Dav.  What  a  pucker  you  were  in  overnight ! 

Fen.  May  be  so,  may  be  so,  Mr.  Davenport.  That  was  an  imaginary  scene. 
I  have  had  real  troubles  since. 

Dav.  Pshaw  !  so  you  call  every  common  accident. 

Pen.  Do  you  call  my  case  so  common,  then? 

Dav.  What  case  ? 

Pen.  You  have  not  heard,  then? 

Da-:!.  Positively  not  a  word. 

Pen.  You  must  know  I  have  been — [whispers) — tried  for  a  felony  since  then. 

Dav.  Nonsense  ! 

Pen.  No  subject  for  mirth,  Mr.  Davenport.  A  confounded  short-sighted 
fellow  swore  that  I  stopped  him  and  robbed  him  on  the  York  race-ground  at 
nine  on  a  fine  moonlight  evening,  when  I  was  two  hundred  miles  off  in  Dorset- 
shire.    I'hese  hands  have  been  held  up  at  a  common  bar. 

Dav,  Ridiculous  !  it  could  not  have  gone  so  far. 

Pen.  A  great  deal  farther,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Davenport.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  how  far  it  went.  You  must  know,  that  in  the  first  shock  and  surprise  of 
the  accusation,  shame — you  know  I  was  always  susceptible — shame  put  me 
upon  disguising  my  name,  that,  at  all  events,  it  might  bring  no  disgrace  upon 
my  family.     I  called  myself  yames  Thomson. 

Dav.  For  Heaven's  sake,  compose  yourself. 

Pen.  1  will.  An  old  family  ours,  Mr.  Davenport— never  had  a  blot  upon  it 
till  now— a  family  famous  for  the  jealousy  of  its  honour  for  many  generations — 
think  of  that,  Mr.  Davenport— that  felt  a  stain  lilce  a  wound 

Dav.  Be  calm,  my  dear  friend. 

Pen.  This  served  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  concealment  well  enough  ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the — alibi,  I  think  they  call  it— excuse  these  technical  terms, 
they  are  hardly  fit  for  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman — the  -witnesses — that  is  another 
term — tliat  I  had  sent  for  up  from  Mcleombe  Regis,  and  relied  upon  for  clearing 
up  my  character,  by  disclosing  my  real  name,  John  Pendulous— so  discredited 
the  cause  which  tliey  came  to  serve,  that  it  had  quite  a  contrary  effect  to  what 
was  intended.  In  short,  the  usual  forms  passed,  and  you  beliold  me  licrc  tlie 
miscrablest  of  mankind. 

Dav.  [aside).  He  must  be  light-headed. 

Pen.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Davenport.  I  hear  what  you  say,  though  you  speak  it 
all  on  one  side,  as  they  do  at  the  playhouse. 

Dav.  The  sentence  could  never  have  been  carried  into — pshaw  ! — you  arc 
joking — the  truth  must  have  come  out  at  Last. 

Pen.  !So  it  did,  Mr.  Davenport — ^just  two  minutes  and  a  second  too  late  by 
the  Sheriff  .s  stop-watch.  ']"ime  enough  to  save  my  life— my  wretclied  life— but 
an  age  too  late  for  my  honour.  Pray  change  the  subject — the  detail  must  be 
as  offensive  to  you. 

Dav.  With  all  my  heart— to  a  more  pleasing  theme.  The  lovely  Maria  Flyn 
—arc  you  friends  in  that  quarter  still  ?     Have  the  old  folks  relented  ? 

/'en.  Tlicy  are  dead,  and  have  left  her  mistress  of  lier  inclin.Uions.  lUit  it 
requires  great  strength  of  mind  to 

Da:\   'lo  wiiat? 

Pen.  To  stanil  up  against  the  sneers  of  the  world.  It  is  not  every  youn" 
l.ady  that  feels  herself  confident  against  tlie  shafts  of  ridicule,  thong!)  ainietl  bv 
the  liand  of  prejudice.  Not  but  in  her  licart,  I  believe,  .she  prefers  me  to  all 
mankiiKl.  lint  think  wliat  tiic  world  would  say  if,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  slie  should  take  to  her  arms  a— reprieved  man  ! 

Dav.  Whims  !  Sou  might  turn  the  laugh  of  the  world  upon  itself  in  a 
fortnight.     These  things  are  but  nine  d.ays"  wonders. 

/'.•//.  Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Davenport? 

JKi:'.   Wheie  does  she  live  ? 
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Pe:t.  She  lias  lodgings  in  the  next  street,  in  a  sort  of  garden-house,  that 
belongs  to  one  Cutlet.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  the  affair.  I  was  going  there 
at  her  request. 

Dav.  Ha.  ha.  ha  ! 

Pen.  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Dav.  The  oddest  fellow  !    I  \\  ill  tell  you But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Cutlet. 

Cut.  (to  Davenpokt).  Sir,  the  young  lady  at  my  house  is  desirous  you 
should  return  immediately.     She  has  heard  something  from  home. 

Pen.  What  do  I  he;tr? 

Dav.  'Tis  her  fears.  I  dare  say.  My  dear  Pendulous,  you  will  excuse  me  ? — 
I  must  not  tell  him  our  situation  at  present,  though  it  cost  liim  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
We  shall  have  fifty  opportunities  for  explanation.  \E.xit. 

Pen.  Does  that  gentleman  visit  the  lady  at  your  lodgings  ? 

Cut.  1  le  is  quite  familiar  there,  I  assure  you.  He  is  all  in  all  with  her,  as 
they  say. 

Pen.  It  is  but  too  plain.  Fool  that  I  have  been,  not  to  suspect  that,  while 
she  pretended  scruples,  some  rival  was  at  the  root  of  her  intidelily  ! 

Cut.  You  seem  distressed,  sir?     Bless  nie  ! 

Pen.  I  am,  friend,  above  the  reach  of  comfort. 

Cut.  Consolation,  then,  can  be  to  no  purpose? 

Pen.  None. 

Cut.  I  am  so  happy  to  have  met  with  him  I 

J'cn.  \\'retch,  wretch,  wretch  ! 

Cut.  'I'here  he  goes  !  How  he  walks  .ibout  biting  his  nails  !  I  would  not 
exchange  this  luxury  of  unavailing  pity  for  worlds. 

Pen.  Stigmatized  by  the  world 

Cut.  My  case  exactly.     Let  us  compare  notes. 

Pen.  Nor  an  accident  which 

Cut.   l"or  a  profession  which 

Pen.  In  the  eye  of  reason  has  nothing  in  it 

Cut.  Absolutely  nothing  in  it 

Pen.   Brought  up  at  a  public  bar 

Cut.   I'rouKht  up  to  an  odious  trade 

J'en.   With  nerves  like  mine 

Cut.  With  nerves  like  mine 

Pen.  Arraignrd,  condemned 

t  lit.    I'.y  a  foohsh  world  — 

J'fii.    I'.y  a  judge  and  jury 

<  ut.  By  an  invidious  i-.xciiision  disqii.alificd  for  sifting  upon  a  jury  at  .all • 

/'en.  Tried,  cast,  and 

Cut.  What? 

J'en.  Hancco,  sir,  iiAN'iFo  by  the  neck,  till  I  was 

(  lit.   I'.Irs;  me! 

/'<•//.  Why  sliould  not  I  publish  it  to  the  whole  world,  since  she,  whose  pn- 
jufliti-  .ilonc  I  wislud  lo  ovcrcDine,  deserts  nx-? 

(lit.   lord  li.-ne  mrrcy  n|>.n  us  !  not  .so  b.id  as  thai  comes  lo,  I  hope? 

J'en.   UIkii  ^|J(•  joins  m  ilir  jiuli^mcnt  of  an  illii)eral  \\urlil  a);.iinst  nic 

Cut.  You  said  iiA.N(;i.l),  sir— that  is,  1  mean,  |H-rliaps  I  nnsluok  you.  How 
Kh.tMly  he  looks  I 

J'en.  1  car  mc  not.  my  fiiend.  I  am  no  ghost-though  I  heartily  wikh  I 
were  onr. 

(  ut.  Why,  Ihrn,  ttii  to  cm-  you  wcrr 

J'en.  Cut  J.'-.in.     '1  he  udioiis  word  shall  out  ihough  it  vl.ol.c  nio. 
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j        Cut.  Your  case  must  have  some  things  in  it  very  curious.     I  dare  say  you 
I    kept  a  journal  of  your  sensations. 
I       Pen.  Sensations ! 

Cut.  Ay,  while  you  were  being — you  know  what  I  mean.  Thev  say  persons 
in  your  situation  have  lights  dancing  before  their  eyes  — bluish.  liut  then  the 
worst  of  all  is  coming  to  one's  self  again. 

/'t://.   Pl.igucs,  furies,  tormentors  !     I  shall  go  mad  !  [/■'r/'t. 

Cut.  There,  he  says  he  shall  go  mad.     Well,  my  head  has  not  been  very 

ri^lit  of  late.     It  goes  with  a  whirl  and  a  buzz  someliow.     I  believe  I  must  not 

think  so  deeply.     Common  people  that  don't  reason  know  nothing  of  these 

aberrations. 

Great  wits  go  m.id,  and  small  ones  only  dull ; 
iJistracting  cares  ve.\  not  the  empty  skull  : 
They  seize  on  heads  that  think,  and  hearts  that  feel, 
As  flies  attack  the— better  sort  of  veal. 

[/■.vit. 


ACT    II. 

Scene,  at  Flint's. 
Flint.    William. 

F//i/t.  I  have  overwalkcd  myself,  and  am  quite  exhausted.  Tell  Marian  to 
come  and  play  to  me. 

IF//.   I  shall,  sir.  [/■:\/t. 

Flint.  I  have  been  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  of  late— I  think  an  evil  siiirit. 
It  goes  and  comes,  as  my  daughter  is  with  or  from  me.  It  cannot  stand  before 
her  gentle  look,  when,  to  please  her  father,  she  takes  down  her  music-book. 

Enter  WiLLi.\M. 

Wil.  Miss  Marian  went  out  soon  after  you,  and  is  not  returned. 

/•■/////,  That  is  a  pity— tiiat  is  a  pity.  Where  can  the  foolish  girl  be  gad- 
ding? 

Wil.  The  shopmen  say  she  went  out  with  Mr.  Davenport. 

Flint.   Davenport?     Impossible! 

Wil.  Thev  say  they  arc  sure  it  was  he,  by  the  same  token  tliat  they  saw  Iter 
sli])  into  his  hand,  when  she  was  past  the  d()or.  the  casket  whicli  you  gave  her. 

/•'/////.  Gave  her,  William?  I  only  entrusted  it  to  lier.  She  lias  rolibed  me  ! 
Marian  is  a  tiiief !  You  must  go  to  the  Justice,  William,  and  get  out  a  wan  ant 
against  lier  immediately.  Do  you  liclp  them  in  the  description.  I'lit  in 
"Marian  Flint,"  in  plain  words— no  remonstrances,  William— "  daughter  of 
Reuben  I'lint,"-   no  remonstrances,  but  do  it 

Wil.  Nay,  sir 

/•'/////.   I  am  rock,  absolute  rock,  to  all  that  you  can  say— a  piece  of  solid 

roi  k.     What  is  it  that  makes  my  legs  to  fail,  and  my  whole  frame  to  totter 

ihus?      It   has   been   my  overwalking.       I    am  very  faint.     Support  mc  in, 

William.  [lixciint. 

Scene.  — rZ/f  Apiuinunt  of  Miss  Flyn. 

Miss  Flyn.     HiyrTY. 

Miss  F.  'Tis  past  eleven.  I'.very  minute  I  expect  Mr.  Pendulous  lu'rc. 
What  a  meeting  do  1  anticipate  ! 

Hct.  Anticipate,  truly!  what  other  than  a  joyful  meeting  can  it  be  between 
two  agreed  lovers  who  have  been  parted  these  four  months? 
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Miss  F.  But  in  that  cruel  space  what  accidents  have  happened !  (Aside) 
As  yet  I  perceive  she  is  ignorant  of  this  unfortunate  affair. 

Bc'L  Lord,  madam,  what  accidents?  He  has  not  had  a  fall  or  a  tumble,  has 
he?     He  is  not  coming  upon  crutches? 

Afiss  F.  Not  exactly  a  fall.  {Aside)  I  wisir  I  had  courage  to  admit  her  to 
my  confidence. 

Bef.  If  his  neok  is  whole,  his  heart  is  so  loo,  I  warrant  it. 

Miss  F.  His  neck  !  [Aside)  She  certainly  mistrusts  something.  He  writes 
me  word  that  tliis  must  be  his  last  interview. 

Bet.  Then  I  guess  the  whole  business.  The  wretch  is  unfaithful.  Some 
creature  or  other  has  got  him  into  a  noose. 

Miss  F.  A  noose  ! 

Bet.  And  I  shall  never  more  see  him  hang 

Miss  F.  Hang,  did  you  say,  Betty? 

Bet.  About  that  dear,  fond  neck,  I  was  going  to  add,  madam,  but  you 
interrupted  me. 

Miis  F.  I  can  no  longer  labour  with  a  secret  which  oppresses  me  thus.  Can 
you  be  trusty  ? 

Bet.  Who,  I,  madam?  {Aside)  Lord,  I  am  so  glad!  Now  I  shall  know 
all. 

Miss  F.  This  letter  discloses  the  reason  of  his  unaccountable  long  absence 
from  mc.     Peruse  it,  and  say  if  we  have  not  reason  to  be  unhappy. 

(Betty  retires  to  the  -^indozo  to  read  the  letter,  Mr.  Pendulous 
enters.) 

Miss  F.  My  dear  Pendulous ! 

Pen.  Maria ! — nay,  shun  the  embraces  of  a  disgraced  man,  who  comes  but 
to  tell  you  that  you  must  renounce  his  society  for  ever. 

Miss  F.  Nay,  Pendulous,  avoid  me  not. 

Pen.  {aside).  That  was  tender  !  I  may  be  mistaken.  Whilst  I  stood  on 
honourable  terms,  Maria  might  have  met  my  caresses  without  a  bhish. 

(I'iETTY,  luho  has  not  attended  to  the  entrance  (/ I'lcsnri.ous, 
through  her  cai^erness  to  read  t/ie  letter,  conies  forward.) 

Bet.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !    What  a  funny  story,  madam,    .^nd  this  is  all  you  make 

such  a  fuss  about  ?     I  shouki  not  care  if  twenty  of  my  lovers  had  been 

{seeing  PENni;i.(jus)  Lord,  sir,  I  ask  pardon  ! 

Pen.  Are  we  not  alone,  then  ? 

Afiss  F.  'Tis  only  Piettv— my  old  .servant.     You  remember  Betty? 

Pen.  What  letter  is  that? 

Miis  F.  Oh  !  something  from  her  sweetlieart,  1  suppose. 

Jlet.  Yes,  m.a'ain,  that  is  all.     I  sliall  die  of  laugliing. 

Pen.  You  have  nm  surely  been  showing  her 

Miss  F.  I  must  b.-  iii^^enuous.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  was  just  giving 
Betty  a  liint  as  you  tame  in. 

/•/•//.  .'\  hint ! 

il//tv.  /•'.  Yes,  (jf  uur  unforlimate  embarrassment. 

/',//.  .\fc>'  letter ! 

.l//jr.  /•'.  I  thought  it  as  well  that  she  sliould  know  it  at  first. 

J'en.  "lis  mighty  well,  madam  !  "I'is  as  it  should  be  I  I  was  ordained  to  I)e 
a  wret(  hed  laughing-stock  to  all  the  world,  and  it  is  fit  that  our  drabs  and  our 
scr\Mnl  wenches  slujuld  haver  their  shan;  of  the  ainusenient  ! 

Jl(t.  Marry  tome  up  !  Drabs  and  servant  wenchcb  !  and  this  from  a  person 
in  his  cirtumstancuii  1 

[Bi:tty///w^j  herself  out  of  the  room,  iniitleriui^. 

Mia  /•'.  I  understand  not  this  language.  I  was  prepared  to  give  my  Pen- 
duluuji  A  tender  meeting ;  to  assure  hiin  lliat  liowever,   in  the  eyes  of   the 
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superficial  and  the  censorious,  he  may  have  incurred  a  partial  degradation,  in 
the  esteem  of  one,  at  least,  he  stood  as  high  as  ever  ;  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  a  ridiculous  accident,  involving  no  guilt,  no  shadow  of  imputation, 
to  separate  two  hearts  cemented  by  holiest  vows,  as  ours  have  been.  This 
untimely  repulse  to  my  affections  may  awaken  scruples  in  me  which  hitherto, 
in  tenderness  to  you,  I  have  suppressed. 

Pen.  I  very  well  understand  what  you  call  tenderness,  madam  ;  but  in  some 
situations,  pity— pity— is  the  greatest  insult. 

Miss  F.  I  can  endure  no  longer.  When  you  are  in  a  calmer  mood,  you 
will  be  sorry  that  you  have  wrung  my  heart  so.  \^Exit. 

Pen.  Maria  !  She  is  gone— in  tears.  Yet  it  seems  she  has  ?iad  her  scruples. 
She  said  she  had  tried  to  smother  them.     Her  maid  Betty  intimated  as  much. 

Re-enter  BETTY. 
Bet.  Never  mind  Betty,  sir;  depend  upon  it  she  will  never  'peach. 
Pen.  'Peach !  -        t.        1     • 

Bet.  Lord,  sir,  these  scruples  will  blow  over.     Go  to  her  agam,  when  she  is 

in  a  better  humour.     You  know  wc  must  stand  off  a  little  at  first,  to  save 

appearances. 
Pi:;/.  Appearances  !     We  I 
Bet.  It  will  be  decent  to  let  some  time  elapse. 
Pen.  Time  elapse ! 

Lost,  wretched  Pendulous  !  to  scorn  betray'd, 
The  scoff  alike  of  mistress  and  of  maid  ! 
What  now  remains  for  thee,  forsaken  man, 
But  to  complete  thy  fate's  abortive  plan. 

And  finish  what  the  feeble  law  began  ?  r  ^  , 

\Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Miss  Flyn,  with  Marian. 

Miss  F.  Now  both  cur  lovers  are  gone,  I  hope  my  friend  will  have  less 
reserve.  You  must  consider  this  apartment  as  yours  while  you  stay  here.  'Tis 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  your  own. 

Mar.  You  arc  kind,  Maria.  My  sad  story  I  have  troubled  you  with.  I 
have  some  jewels  here,  which  I  unintentionally  brought  away.  I  liave  only  to 
bog  that  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  restore  them  to  my  father;  and.  without 
disclosing  my  present  situation,  to  tell  him  tliat  my  next  step— with  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Davenport— shall  be  to  throw  myself  at  liis  feet,  and 
beg  to  be  forgiven.  1  dare  not  see  him  till  you  liavc  explored  the  way  for  me. 
I  am  convinced  I  was  tricked  into  this  elopement. 

Miss  F.  Your  commands  sliall  be  obeyed  implicitly. 

.Mar.  You  arc  good  {agitated). 

Miss  F.  Moderate  yoiir  apprehensions,  my  sweet  friend.  I  too  have  known 
my  sorrows— (v/«/7///,v)- — You  have  heard  of  the  ridiculous  affair. 

Mar.  Between  Mr.  IVndulous  and  you?  Davenport  informed  me  of  it,  and 
we  took  the  liberty  of  blaming  the  over-niceness  of  your  scruples. 

.1//(f  A".  You  mistake.  The  refinement  is  entirely  on  the  part  of  my  lover. 
He  thinks  me  not  nice  enough.  I  am  obliged  to  feign  a  little  reluctance,  that 
he  may  not  take  quite  a  distaste  to  me.  Will  you  lielicve  it,  th.U  he  turns  'uy 
very  constancy  into  a  reproach,  and  declares  tl:,it  a  woman  must  Ik;  devoid  of 
all  delicacy  that,  after  a  thing  of  that  sort,  could  endure  the  sight  of  her 
husband  in 

Mar.  In  what? 

Miss  F.  The  siglit  of  a  man  at  all  in 

Mar.  I  comprehend  you  not. 
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Miss  F.  In— in  a— (w/^/^/tv-j)— night-cap,  my  dear  !  And  now  the  mischief 
is  out. 

Afar.  Is  there  no  way  to  cure  him  ? 

Miss  F.  None,  unless  I  were  to  try  the  experiment,  by  placing  myself  in  the 
hands  of  justice  for  a  little  while,  how  far  an  equality  in  misfortune  might  breed 
a  sympathy  in  sentiment.  Our  reputations  would  be  both  upon  a  level  then, 
you  know.     What  think  you  of  a  little  innocent  shop-lifting,  in  sport? 

Mar.  And  by  that  contrivance  to  betaken  before  a  magistrate?  The  project 
sounds  oddly. 

Miss  F   And  yet  I  am  more  than  lialf  persuaded  it  is  feasible. 

Enter  Betty. 

Bet.  Mr.  Davenport  is  below,  ma'am,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Mar.  You  will  e.\cuse  me  (^oing.  Turning  back)  You  will  remember  the 
casket.  [Exit. 

Miss  F.  Depend  on  me. 

Bet.  And  a  strange  man  desires  to  see  you,  ma'am.  I  do  not  half  like  liis 
looks. 

Aliss  F.  Show  him  in. 

[Exit  Beity,  and  returns  v.Hth  a  Police  Officer.     BETTY  goes  out. 

Off.  Your  ser%ant,  ma'am.     Your  name  is 

Miss  F.  Flyn,  sir.     Your  business  with  me? 

Off.  [alternately  suneying  the  lady  and  his  paper  of  instructions).  Marian 
Flint. 

Miss  F.  Maria  Flyn. 

Off.  Ay,  ay,  Flyn  or  Flint.  "Tis  all  one.  Some  write  plain  Mar}-,  and  some 
put  ann  after  it.     I  come  about  a  casket. 

Miss  F.  I  guess  the  whole  business.  He  takes  me  for  my  friend.  Some- 
thing may  come  out  of  tiiis.     I  will  humour  him  [aside). 

Off.  [aside).  Answers  the  description  to  a  tittle.  "Soft,  gray  eyes,  pale 
complexion " 

Miss  F.  Yet  I  have  been  told  by  flatterers  tliat  my  eyes  were  hh\e—[ta/L'£s  out 
a  pocket-glass.)  — \  hope  I  look  pretty  tolerably  to-day. 

Off.  Blue  !— they  are  a  sort  of  bluish-gray,  now  I  look  better;  and  as  for 
colour,  that  comes  and  goes.  lilushing  is  often  a  sign  of  a  hardened  offender. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  a  casket? 

Miss  /•'.  I  Icre  is  one  wliich  a  friend  lias  just  delivered  to  my  keeping. 

Off.  And  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  secure,  logctiuT  with  your  ladyship's 
person.     "  Garnets,  pearls,  diamond-bracelet," — here  they  are,  sure  cnougli. 

Miss  F.  Indeed,  I  am  innocent. 

Off.  Every  man  is  jinsumed  so  till  he  is  found  otherwise. 

it// (J  /•'.   Police  wit  !     I  lave  you  a  warrant  ? 

Off.  Tolerably  cool  that  !  Here  it  is,  signed  by  Justice  Golding,  at  the 
requisition  of  keub<n  Flint,  who  <lepo-;es  tliat  you  l).ave  roi)l)ed  him. 

Miss  F.  How  lucky  this  turns  out  I  {<»/»/<•).  — Can  I  be  indulged  with  a 
coach  ? 

Off.  To  Marlborough  Street  ?- certainly.  An  old  offender  (<7j/V/i).  The  I'.iing 
sh.ill  1)0  tonducled  with  as  much  delicacy  as  is  consistent  witli  .security. 

Miss  F.   I'olicc  manners  !     I  will  trust  myself  to  your  protection  then. 

[Exeunt. 
ScKNB.--/V//<-<r  Office. 
JfSTici:,  Fi.i.vT.  Okkicf.ks,  &c. 

jfutl.  f{«f()rc  we  proceed  to  e.xtromilies,  Mr.  Flint,  let  me  i  ntrcat  you  to 
considi-r  the  conscciucnccs.  What  will  the  world  say  to  your  exjxising  your 
own  child  ? 
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Flint.  The  world  is  not  my  friend.  I  belong  to  a  profession  which  has  long 
brought  me  acquainted  with  its  injustice.  I  return  scorn  for  scorn,  and  desire 
its  censure  above  its  plaudits. 

y ust.  But  in  this  case  delicacy  must  make  you  pause. 

Flint.  Delicacy — ha  !  ha  ! — pawnbroker — how  fitly  these  words  suit  I  Deli- 
cate pawnbroker — delicate  devil  ! — let  the  law  take  its  course. 

ynst.  Consider,  the  jewels  are  found. 

Flint.  'Tis  not  the  silly  baubles  I  regard.  Are  you  a  man?  are  you  a 
father?  and  tiiink  you  I  could  stoop  so  low,  vile  as  I  stand  here,  as  to  make 
money— filthy  money— of  the  stuff  which  a  daughters  touch  hiis  desecrated? 
Deep  in  some  pit  first  would  I  bury  them. 

yusl.  Yet  pause  a  little.     Consider.     An  only  child  ! 

Flint.  Only,  only, — there,  it  is  that  stings  me— makes  me  mad  !  She  was 
the  only  thing  I  had  to  love  me— to  bear  me  up  against  the  nipping  injuries  of 
the  world.     I  prate  when  I  should  act.     Bring  in  your  prisoner. 

(TVii?  Justice  makes  signs  to  an  OJiccr,  who  goes  out,  and  returns  with 
Miss  Flyn.) 

Flint.  What  mockery  of  my  sight  is  here?    This  is  no  daughter. 

Off.   Daughter,  or  no  daughter,  she  has  confessed  to  this  casket. 

Flint  (handling  it).  The  very  same.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  these  pale 
splendours  to  dazzle  the  sight  of  hoi;esty— to  put  out  the  regardful  eye  of 
piety  and  daughter-love?  Why,  a  poor  glowworm  shows  more  brightly. 
Iiear  witness  how  I  valued  them  [tramples  on  them). — Fair  lady,  know  you 
aught  of  my  child? 

A/iss  F.  I  shall  here  answer  no  questions. 

yust.  You  must  explain  how  you  came  by  the  jewels,  madain. 

Afiss  F.  (aside).  Now  confidence  assist  me !— A  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood will  answer  for  me 

y«>/.   His  name 

A/iss  F.   I'endulous 

yust.  That  lives  in  the  next  street? 

A/iss  F.  The  same.     .N'ow  I  have  him  sure  (aside). 

yust.  Let  liim  be  sent  for.  I  believe  the  gentleman  to  be  respectable,  and 
will  accept  his  security. 

/•'/////.  Wliy  do  I  waste  my  time,  where  I  have  no  business?  None  — I  have 
none  any  more  in  the  world— none  ! 

Efjter  Pendulous. 

/'<•«.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  cxtraordinarv  summons?— Maria  here? 

/•'/////.  Know  you  anything  of  my  daughter,  sit'? 

/'en.  Sir,  I  neither  know  her  nor  yourscll",  nor  why  I  am  brought  liiilier; 
but  for  this  lady,  if  you  have  anything  against  Ikt,  I  will  answer  it  with  niv 
liff  and  foiluncs. 

yust.  Make  out  the  bail-bond. 

Of.  (suiyeying  Pkndui.ois).  [-"Icnse,  your  worship,  before  you  take  ;Ii:it 
.■;enilonian's  IjoikI,  may  I  have  leave  lo  put  in  a  word? 

/''•//.  i.tgit.itcd).   I  guess  what  is  coming. 

O/.  I  have  seen  liiat  gentleman  hold  up  liis  liar.d  at  a  criminal  b.»r 

.?//'/.   Ha! 

Miu  F.  (aside).   Hettcr  and  better. 

Oj/.  My  eyes  cannot  deceive  me.  Ills  lips  (juivend  about  wliile  he  was 
being  tried  just  as  they  do  now.     His  name  is  not  I'endulous. 

Aliis  /•'.   l-'.xcellent  ! 

Of.  He  pleaded  to  tlie  name  of  Tlioinson  at  York  assizes. 

o  • 


jfust.  Can  this  be  true? 
Afiss  F.  1  could  kiss  the  fellow  f 
Ojf.  He  was  had  up  for  a  footpad. 
Miss  F.  A  dainty  fellow  ! 

Pill,  ^fy  iniquitous  fate  pursues  me  everywhere. 
yiisf.  You  confess,  then  ? 
Pcii.  I  ani  steeped  in  infamy. 
Miss  F.  I  am  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  yourself. 
Fen.  My  reproach  can  never  be  washed  out. 
Miss  F.    Nor  mine. 

Fen.   I  am  doomed  to  everlasting  shame. 
Miss  F.  We  are  both  in  a  predicament. 
yitst.  I  am  in  a  maze  where  all  this  will  end. 

Miss  /•'.  But  here  comes  one  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  guide  us  ou:  of  .ill 
our  difficulties. 

Enter  M.-\RIAN  and  DAVENPORT. 

Miir.  (kncelinc;).  My  dear  father  I 

Flint.   Uo  I  dream  ? 

Afar.  I  am  your  Marian. 

jfiist.  Wonders  thicken ! 

Flint.  The  casket 

Afiss  F.  l^t  me  clear  up  the  rest. 

Flint.  The  casket 

Miss  F.  W.Ts  inadvertently  in  your  daughter's  hand  when,  by  an  atlificc  of 
her  maid  Lucy,— set  on,  as  she  confesses,  by  this  gentleman  here 

Dili:   I  plead  guilty. 

Afiss  /•".  .She  was  persuaded  that  you  were  in  a  hurry  going  to  marry  her  to 
an  object  of  her  dislike;  nay.  that  he  was  actually  in  'the  house  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  speed  of  her  flight  admitted  not  of  her  depositing  the  jewels;  but 
to  me,  who  have  been  her  inseparable  comiJanion  since  she  quitted  your  roof, 
she  entrusted  the  return  of  them  ;  which  the  precipitate  measures  of  this 
gentleman  {point in;.;  to  the  Officer)  alone  prevented.  Mr.  Cutlet,  whom  I  see 
coming,  can  witness  this  to  be  true. 

Enter  CuTLF.T,  ///  haste. 

Cut.  Ay,  poor  lamb  !  poor  lamb !  I  can  witness,  I  h.ivc  nm  in  sticli  a 
haste,  licaring  liow  affairs  stood,  that  I  h.avc  left  my  shambles  without  a  pro- 
tector. If  your  worship  had  seen  how  she  cried  (pointim;  to  MakiaN),  and 
trembled,  and  insisted  upon  being  brouglit  to  her  father!  Mr.  Davenport 
here  could  not  stay  her. 

Flint.  I  can  forbear  no  longer.  Marian,  will  you  play  once  again,  to  please 
your  old  father? 

Af>ir.  I  liavc  a  good  mind  to  make  you  buy  me  a  new  grand  piano  for  your 
naiitjliiy  suspicions  of  me. 

f>,iv.  What  is  to  become  of  mo  ? 

/'/////.  I  will  do  more  than  that.  The  poor  lady  shall  have  her  jcncls 
;»••  lilt. 

'.\r,r.    Sn:ill  !.h'-? 

/,/</'    I  -ion  rc.isonnblc  terms  {smilini;).    And  now,  I  suppose,  the  court 

IT)    , 

'  ■   ! 

''  .1  what  U  pas-.ing  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Davenport ;  hut  you  ii.ivc 

?)(rh.i\.  .1  upon  (he  whole  so  like  a  man  of  honour,  thai  it  will  give  me  ])leasure 
If  you  will  vixit  nt  my  house  for  the  future ;  but  {smiliiii;)  not  clandestinely, 
Mari.in. 


The  Fawjibroker's  Daughter.  i-ji 

Mar.  Hush !  father. 

Flint.  I  own  I  had  prejudices  against  gentry.  But  I  have  met  with  so  much 
candour  and  kindness  among  my  betters  this  day — from  this  gentleman  in  par- 
ticular— [turning  to  ///6' JUSTICE) — that  I  begin  to  thinlc  of  leaving  off  business, 
and  setting  up  for  a  gentleman  myself 

yust.  You  have  the  feelings  of  one. 

Flint.  Marian  will  not  object  to  it. 

Just.  But  (turning  to  JMiSS  Fly.n)  what  motive  could  induce  this  lady  to 
take  so  much  disgrace  upon  herself,  when  a  word's  explanation  might  have 
relieved  her? 

Miss  F.  This  gentleman  [turning  to  PENDULOUS)  can  explain. 

Pen.  The  devil ! 

Miss  F.  This  gentleman,  I  repeat  it,  whose  backwardness  in  concluding 
a  long  and  honourable  suit  from  a  mistaken  delicacv 

Pen.  How? 

Miss  F.  Drove  me  upon  the  expedient  of  involving  myself  in  the  same 
disagreeable  embarrassments  with  himself,  in  the  hope  that  a  more  perfect 
sympathy  might  subsist  between  us  for  the  future. 

Pen.   I  see  it — I  see  it  all. 

Just,  [to  PENDULOt;s).  You  were,  then,  tried  at  York? 

Pen.  \  was CAST 

Just.  Condemned 

Pen.  Executed. 

Just.   How? 

Pen.  Cut  Dow^f  and  CAME  TO  MFE  again.  False  delicacy,  adieu  !  The 
true  sort,  which  this  lady  has  manifested— by  an  expedient  which  at  first  sight 
might  seem  a  little  unpromising,  has  cured  me  of  tlie  other.  We  arc  now  on 
even  terms. 

Miss  F.  And  may 

Pen.  Marry, — I  know  it  was  your  word. 

Miss  F.  And  make  a  very  cjuiet 

Pen.  Exemplary 

Miss  /''.  Agreeing  pnir  of 

J'en.  Acquitted  Kelon.s. 

Flint.  And  let  the  prejudiced  against  our  profession  acknowledge  that  .a 
money-lender  may  liave  tiic  heart  of  a  father  ;  and  that  in  the  casket,  whose 
loss  grieved  him  so  sorely,  he  valued  nothing  so  dear  ;is  [turning  to  Makian) 
one  poor  domestic  jewel. 


CanvTt  ^"^pcrit.    (clnn:imcL).) 

[Wh.it  follows  li.is  1)ccn  in  ilii.<!  pi.icc  dclil^cratcly  appended  to  the  ncknowlcdced 
Ir.iKcily.  farces,  and  dmm.itic  poems  of  Cliarlis  I..tnil),  lucaiisp  the  whole  manuscriiu. 
in  Ucaiitirul  jirescrvatioii,  is  iukIoviIiIimIIv  in  his  handwrilini;.  For  nearly  eleven  years 
Jiast,  it  has  liecn  treasured  nji  in  the  llrilish  Museimi,  It  !■;  a  jierfectly  legible  MS. 
of  fifty-nine  quarto  pav;cs,  nlimlicred  ainonnst  .Additional  Mannsiripts  -j^.n^^.  It  was 
prcsxrnicd  to  tlie  nation  in  llic  N\)veniIiiT  of  \'A(>.\,  hy  Mr.  Coventry  I'alniore  ;  .and  it  has 
j>rcri.xc<j  to  it  iho  following;  printed  excerpt,  frntn  the  Aii|)rndi\  lo  the  first  volume  of 
"My  Kricnds  and  Acquaintances,  by  I*.  G.   i'atmorc:"  "An  unpublished  drama— un- 
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questionably  his  (Charles  Lamb's)  first  substantial  production— a  complete  opera  in 
three  acts,  numerous  songs  and  concerted  pieces,  written  expressly  to  popular  melodies 
of  the  time,  every  portion  of  the  manuscript,  even  to  the  minutest  alterations,  erasures, 
&C.,  being  in  his  own  handwriting."  Reference  is  then  made  to  pages  129  and  130  of 
the '"Final  Memorials,"  by 'I'alfourd,  in  which  an  extract  may  be  found  from  a  letter 
of  Mary  Lamb's  to  Mrs.  Hazlitt.  'I'his  e.\tract  is  certainly  remarkable,  as  Mr.  P.  G. 
Patmore  insists,  with  good  show  of  reason  (vol.  i.  p.  307) ;  for  inabnuich  as,  though  it 
makes  no  direct  allusion  to  this  particular  drama,  it  "  establishes  beyond  nil  doubt  a 
personal  as  well  as  a  professional  connection  between  Charles  Lamb  and  the  Sheridans." 
The  importance  of  the  little  side-light  thus  thrown  upon  Charles  Lamb's  earlier  life  by 
his  sister  will  be  readily  appreciated  when  the  rumoured  origin  of  this  curious  manuscript 
is  taken  into  account.  According,  to  the  story  as  it  now  runs,  Charles  Lamb,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  the  latter's  son,  Thomas  Sheridan,  were  wont,  in  the  winter  of 
1795-96,  to  meet  evening  after  evening  (Charles  being  then  a  youngster  of  little  more 
than  twenty)  for  the  purpose  of  hobnobbing,  smoking,  joking,  and  confabulating, 
while  engaged  in  the  joint  composition  of  just  such  a  dramatic  production  as  the  one 
subjoinecL  The  coincidence  is,  at  the  least,  remarkable,  that  here  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  comic  opera  these  three  are  reputed  to  have  thus  concocted  together,  and  the  whole 
of  it  from  beginning  to  end  is  indisputably  in  Charles  Lamb's  handwriting.  Another 
odd  coincidence  has  until  now  been  wholly  unnoted — namely,  th.it  while  Mary  Lamb 
refers  in  so  many  words  to  |'  some  scenes  in  a  speaking  paittomimi:"  strangely  enoun:h 
the  very  first  utterance  in  this  comic  opera  is  the  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Drummer  By 
Sergeant  Halbert,  "What  news  in  the  Garrison  to-day?  Thou'rt  a  very  hnrUujiiin 
messenger,  and  of  as  many  colours."  To  which  the  Drummer  boy  responds,  "  Ves,  our 
young  Aide-de-Camp  keeps  me  wagging— there  is  not  a  drum  in  the  army  that  is  rattled 
about  like  me."  Although  it  may  still  be  matter  of  question  with  some  whether,  after 
all,  this  Comic  Opera  is  really  Charles  Lamb's  own  composition,  it  is  here  deliberately 
appended  to  his  acknowledged  dramatic  eifusions,  for  the  reason  already  given,  because, 
nobody  else  claiming  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  every  bit  of  it  in  his  own  handwriting.] 

CHARACTHRS   OF    THE   OPERA. 

Lo\i:LAcn,  a  man  of  fortune,  refused  by  Violela,  enlists  for  a  Soldier  and  goes 

to  Gibraltar. 
Majok  Aptjonk s  (a  IVelshman)    |  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^,^^  Garrison. 
f.Al'TAlN  LorillAN  (</  Scotchman)  )    -^ 
Bloo.\IEK,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  GovF.RNOK,  an  admirer  <y  CAROLINE,  but 

a  flatterer  of  Uv.'i.  \.\VVAA.^. 
C!aptain  Lapklle,  an  Officer  who  comes  with  his  Lady  to  join  the  Garrison. 
G0VI.KNOK. 
IIai.ukkt,  a  Strgeant. 

I^KUM.MKK. 

Ji  i)f;i;  Advocatk. 

CLKKK,  SOLUIEKS,  &C. 

Ladies. 
Mks.  Lai'eli.e,  Ti'//?  (/Captain  Lavklle,— who  encourages  the  addrcsse:  of 

Bl.OOMKK. 

CARoi.fKE,  a  Youni^  Lady  in  love  with  Rl.oOMEK. 

Vioi.KTA.  in  the  Character  of  an  Officer,  fvllcra)s  LoVelaCE  to  Gibi  altar. 

I1.SSE.  her  Servant,  habited  as  her  Footbov. 

i  Ufl-Lb,  &c. 

Scene.—  Gibraltar. 
ACT  THE   ElKST. 

.S(,i.M;  the  TikST,  a  Parade- -^VMr.V.\s-V  IlAIJlEKT  and  a  DiaMMF.R, 

meeting  as  by  chance, 
Hal.  Wh.it  news  in  the  ("inrrison  to-day?    Thou'rt  ;i  very  li.irltcniin  mcs- 
iengcr— .inil  of  .-u  m.my  colours. 
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Drum.  Yes,  our  young  Aide-de-Camp  keeps  one  wagging— there  is  not  a 
drum  in  the  army  that  is  rattled  about  like  me. 

Hal.  A  drummer's  profession  in  a  pilgrimage,  and  if  thou  mind'st  it,  boy,  it 
is  a  certain  road  to  preferment :  it  has  always  succeeded  in  the  army,  and  will 
ever  raise  a  man  to  situation.  Thou  hast  a  ten  rounds  of  love  cartridges  to 
fire  off  there. — What,  is  there  anything  new  arrived  ? 

Drum.  Only  four  transports  stuff  d  with  recruits — their  wives  and  wenches. 
But  among  them  is  a  Madam  Lapelle^who  is  married, — a  certain  reason 
why  all  the  Garrison  should  be  mad  after  her. — She  is  the  finest  piece  of  red 
and  white  llesh  th.T.;  ever  England  trusted  on  salt  water— she  is  as  straight  as 
a  halbert,  and  as  tight  as  a  new  braced  drum. 

Hal.  The  husband  then  is  a  lucky  fellow,  for  here  she'll  be  besieged  like  a  ( 
frontier  town ; — and  if  she  don't  surrender — she  is  the  first  that  ever  defied  the  i 
assailants  of  Gibraltar. 

Drum.  I  believe  I  have  ammunition  enough  about  me  to  insure  a  capitulation  ; 
— but  there  is  no  fear  of  conquest  while  our  young  ensigns  keep  the  cartouche 
box  of  Cupid. 

Hal.  A  platoon  of  hair  powder  and  washball  will  bring  her  down.  These 
strangers  make  fair  work  for  you. — You  finger  the  pistareens,  my  little  rattler 
of  sheepskin. 

Drum.  No;  poor  pay  when  you  consider  I  had  twenty  times  a  day  from 
Europa  point  to  the  convent,  bearing  packets  of  sighs  to  red  lips  and  bright 
black  eyes.  But  this  madam  outstrips  everything  that  appeared  before.  She 
lias  a  skin  fairer  than  Sjianish  milk— a  clieek  like  a  Barbary  orange— and  so 
(lulicatp,  that  a  puff  of  rocambole,  from  the  Spanish  Lines,  would  kill  her 
dead  as  a  rifleman.  The  Governor  is  ten  years  younger  at  the  sight  of  her, 
and  the  aides-de-camp  were  up  before  the  sun  to  be  powdered,  to  do  her 
honour.  I  am  now  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  invite  all  the  world  to  bid  her 
welcome,  by  the  sound  of  drum. 

Air — The  Rivet  116,  toftfe  and  drum. 

Now  Beauty's  up,  the  army's  gay,  j       When  sweet  Beauty  takes  the  field. 
And  cv'ry  heart  beats  rdvcille;  Generals  and  Captains  yield  ; 

A  brighter  flame  can  ne'er  inspire  Rank  and  file  must  all  give  way, 

A  soldier's  breast  with  martial  fire.  I       And  to  Beauty  yield  the  day. 

[/•;..■//. 

//,//.  Tills  dnmimor  will  beat  himself  into  I)read,  while  I  shall  remain  here 
till  I  am  fit  for  nothing  but  Chelsea.  The  god  of  war  be  praised,  I  never  yet 
was  enlisted  by  the  parson,  nor  will  I  resign  the  name  of  B.achelor  Halbc'rt, 
while  there  is  a  comrades  wife  to  take  pity  on  me. — But  now  to  reconnoitre 
the  new  comers.  May  I  never  make  another  speech  at  the  drum  head,  but  I 
will  liave  a  wench  otU  of  tills  new  diau.tjlit.  What  should  we  do  in  this  stone 
hen-coop  if  little  lMit;land  did  not  send  us  fresh  provision?  The  life  of  a 
bachelor  soldiir  is  an  honour  to  the  army;  but  he  that  li;vs  a  wife  for  a 
knapsack  is  his  own  baggage  waggon. 

Air  (Skkgf.ant  IlAi.ni-.KT)— "  Bachelor  BlufT." 

He  that  is  single  is  free  from  nil  care. 

C.-esar  and  I'ompey  were  liorncd  ; 
Tho'  Sampson  was  strong,  he  was  shorn  of  his  liair, 
And,  lik(!  a  wi-ak  husband,  w.ts  scorned. 
Bachelor  BhifT,  heigh  I  for  a  heart  tliat  is  tougher  than  bu(r. 
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Soldiers  and  sailors  should  never  be  wed, 

But  follow  with  rapture  the  wenches  ; 
Let  wives  and  their  cuckolds  go  scolding  to  bed, 
They  sleep  undisturb'd  in  the  trenches. 
Bachelor  Bluft,  heigh  !  for  a  heart  that  is  tougher  than  buff. 

{Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Saloon. 
Governor  B.\stion  a/id  Aidc-dc-CjMp  Bloower. 

Gov.  Ay.  Bloomer,  ay,  by  all  accounts  she  is  a  gorgeous  paragon  of  beauty — 
the  very  salient  angle  of  the  \'enus  of  Medicis.  Zounds  !  the  husband  must 
I  mount  guard  night  and  day,  or  we  shall  carry  her  by  a  coup-de-main. 
)  Bloom.  The  Garrison  was  never  besieged  before— she  would  make  a  saint  for 
the  Spanish  army— and  they  would  follow  her  as  a  guardian  angel.  When 
she  left  the  boat  and  pressed  her  velvet  foot  to  the  earth,  Jews,  Turks,  Chris- 
tians, and  Infidels  stood  with  their  mouths  expanded  in  amazement,  as  if  she 
commanded  the  opening  and  the  shutting. 

Gov.  Ay,  Bloomer,  ay,  this  is  a  pretty  description  of  her  powers  and  our 
softness  !  Xo,  no,  Bloomer,  before  she  should  undo  my  soldiers  I'd  put  out  their 
eves,  and  make  them  grope  and  grapple  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  dark. 
Zounds  !  we'd  beat  'em  blindfold. 

Bloom.  That,  indeed,  sir,  would  be  making  Cupids  of  them  all. 

A  if  (Bloomer). 

How  can  the  man  in  love  go  right 

When  folly  is  his  guide  ? 
With  Cupid  'tis  eternal  night, 

And  miscliief's  all  his  pride. 
Who  can  foretell  for  what  high  cause 

This  darling  of  the  gods  was  born? 
For  he  who  doth  obey  his  laws 

Is  sure  of  misery  and  scorn. 
Ah  !  Cupid,  did  it  prove  thee  wise, 
When  folly  put  out  both  thy  eyes  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Sen<.  Captain  Lothian  and  Major  Aptjones  wait  on  the  Govcmor. 

Cur;'.  fJentlcmcn,  good  morninp  to  you  !  Have  you  seen  the  new  recruits 
from  I^nglrind,  wiih  I'.nsign  I'.theridge,  who  is  strongly  recommended  to  me  as 
a  youth  of  family  and  fortune? 

Atiij.  Yes,  hur  has  been  down  to  the  Ivant  port  gale,  and  they  are  as  pritty 
fellows  as  tlie  sun  ever  shonct  upon.  I  liave  ordered  the  Sergeant  to  march 
them  to  the  p.ararlc. 

/.otii.  'I'he  Major's  partial ;  the  Iad«  arc  in  general  from  the  ragged  mountains 
of  MtTJonethshirc. 

.1A//.  Ay,  this  is  to  be  a  Scotsman;  Imr  lias  no  ragged  mountains,  to  be  sure, 
in  Imr  fertile  country  of  .Argyleshire.  The  Welsh  lads  are  pnive,  and  so  are 
the  Srois  lads  too  :  but  let  iiur  pr.iise  hur  men  for  their  loings  and  not  lor 
their  ])irihN  ;  they  are  poor  enough  porn  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland  too. 

/.I't/i.  "1  is  the  |)ride  of  your  land  is  your  iip.Helting,  Major. 

,1/,//.  Cot  knows,  hur  crounlrymen  are  i)r(jut  enougli,  but  they  make  coot 
soMjcr;,  .-11111  a  e(Kjl  soldier  is  not  afr.iid  (jf  a  pullet  or  the  pelly-mhe. 

/,.'///.  'I  here  is  no  cli.iraitcr  like  a  soMier,  nor  no  de.uli  lik»;  the  bed  of 
honour ;  lint  were  twa  bullets  hurld  through  n)y  wame,  sir,  I  must  spc.ik  my 
'    mm<l  and  praiv  the  bonny  lads  of  Norlli  Britain. 

l__  
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Gov.  A  truce  to  your  nationality.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  expend 
some  brave  boys  of  all  countries.  The  Welsh  and  Scotch  are  equally  partial ; 
the  Englishman  makes  a  friendship  with  all  mankind ;  he  never  defends  the 
villain  of  his  own  country,  but  bravely  stands  by  the  honest  man,  be  he  Turk, 
Jew,  or  Infidel.  But  now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  feasting  your 
eyes  with  a  new  beaufy-^the  wife  of  Captain  Lapelle. 

AfaJ.  The  eyes  of  pcauty  was  ever  more  fatal  to  the  Aptjones  than  swort 
or  gun. 

L0//1.  Hoot !  Major,  hoot !  what,  mon,  at  these  years  to  be  trapped  by  a  blind 
boy? 

A/aj.  It  is  peauty  that  will  vanquish  the  proudest  victor.  It  was  Cresar  of 
Rome,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  that  felt  the  plow  of  love,  and  so  did  King 
David  and  Catwallater  of  Wales. 

Bloom.  True,  my  gallant  Major,  the  Welsh  have  ever  been  susceptible  to 
the  power  of  love ;  the  clime  of  Scotland  is  too  cold  for  so  pure  and  light  a 
flame,  and  the  diet  too  barren  to  feed  -Arcadian  shepherds. 

Loth.  What,  sir,  do  you  redicule  the  Land  o'  Cakes?  Ar  there  not  the 
pastorals  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  the  elegiac  tears  of  Ossian  ? 

Air  (LoTin.A.N) — "Sherry  Muir." 

The  soldier  and  tar  should  be  cherish'd  by  war, 
And  not  vanquish'd  by  sighs,  tears,  or  beauty  ; 

What  are  Love  and  liis  laws  to  the  national  cause, 
And  the  glory  of  doing  our  duty  ? 

Chorus. 
\jc\.  honour  and  glory,  then^  lead  on  before  yc, 
If  ye  wish  to  be  famous  in  story. 

What  are  Cupid  and  Venus, 
I'ut  lit  to  bemean  us. 

Of  life  the  mere  squibs  and  the  rockets? 
There  are  no  ambuscades  so  fat.il  as  j.ades, 

To  our  credits  as  well  as  our  pockets  ! 

Chorus. 
Let  honour  and  glory,  then,  lead  on  before  yc, 
If  ye  wish  to  be  famous  in  story. 

Cnw.  Come,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  time  for  disputants,  fall  into  the  rear,  and 
make  room  for  Love  and  Beauty. 

Enter  Cai'T.MN  and  Mrs.  Lapf.U.E,  VlOl.ETA  as  an  Eiisi!,ni,  her  sei-'ant 
Jkssk,  as  her  man  servant. 

Cot.  Mrs.  Lapelle,  I  give  you  joy  on  your  arrival !  Ciilmnltarwas  never  made 
so  liappy  before.  Cnptain  Lapoiro,  Mr.  ICtheridgc,  you  are  welcome  (.C'/'A' 
severally  to  them  and  lunoim;  in  the  manner  of  reeeption  and  cons^ratnlation). 
I  liojie,  madam,  vour  iiassai;e  was  iileasanl  ? 

Mrs.  /.a/>.  Indeed,  Ciovcrnor,  there  are  no  thanks  due  from  nic  to  the  pod 
of  the  ocean;  that  turbulent  Hay  of  Hiscay  made  me  often  repent  that  I  had 
undertaken  so  long  a  voyage. 

Ctov.  It  is  the  genera!  complaint  of  all  p.asscngcrs,  but  tlic  contrast  gives  a 
lustre  to  the  Spanish  climate. 

lUoom.  Ik-auty  gives  brilliancy  to  every  climate,  but  what  most  surprises  mc 
is,  how  the  .-.ca  couki  l)e  so  rude  when  bearing  her  own  Venus. 
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Mrs.  Lap.  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  lament  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage,  since 
I  have  gained  the  shore  of  comphments  and  hospitaUty. 

Viol.  Comphments,  madam,  are  birds  of  passage,  and  their  springes  catch 
woodcock^  in  aU  chmes. 

Bloom.  Woodcocks,  sir ! 

Viol.  Yes,  sir,  woodcocks— and  you  might  be  j, d,  were  your  nose  longer. 

Bloom.  I  don't  know  wiiat  cover  you  were  sprung  m,  bul  if  you  don't  m:nd 
your  flight  you'll  be  a  good  sliot  here. 

Viol.  I  came  here  for  the  purpose,  sir,  nor  mean  I  to  return  before  I  have 
winged  a  dozen  cuckoos. 

Gov.  Come,  come,  young  soldier,  this  snip-snap  running  fire  won't  do  here. 
I  liave  seen  many  young  fellows  wear  their  cockades  as  high  as  yours,  and 
repent  of  their  follies. 

Bloom.  Stick  me  on  a  chevaux-de-frise  if  it  won't  be  his  case  too. 

Viol.  Sir! 

Bloom.  Sir  !— What  news  have  you,  Mr.  Etheridge,  in  England  ? 

Viol.  Nothing  very  new,  sir;  they  speak  English  at  the  play-houses  and 
Italian  at  the  operas,  and  as  a  pretty  fellow  you  might  get  into  vogue,  for  lady- 
like gentlemen  are  all  the  ton. 

Bloom.   Indeed  !  -I'm  surprised,  then,  how  they  came  to  spare  you. 

Gov.  A  truce  to  these  squibs  and  craci^ers.  I  must  find  better  entertiinracjit 
for  Mrs.  Lapclle. 

Viol.  I  believe  you  or  your  aides-de-camp  may. 

Mrs.  Lap.  Etheridge  !  are  you  sober? 

Viol.  Alas  !  dear  wortliy  Lapclle,  thou  wilt  have  the  hottest  campaign  here 
that  ever  soldier  went  tiirough  :  won't  he,  my  Lady  Lapclle? 

d\!rs.  Lap.  You're  an  impertinent  co.\comb  ! 

Viol.  You  arc  a  very  pretty  woman. 

Air  (Mrs.  L.\Pr.i,LE  a»d  Violkta). 


She. 
A  coxcomb's  the  plague  of  one's  life, 

lie. 
The  pl.iguc  of  each  pretty  wife. 

She. 
I  hate  and  detest  all  their  airs  ; 

He. 
They'll  kill  and  dispel  all  your  cares. 

She. 
'IJK-y  arc  monkeys  of  men. 


lie. 
Which  you  cannot  condemn  ; 

She. 
They  are  blockheads  and  fools  • 

He. 
Rut,  they're  made  in  your  schools. 

[F.xeiiiil  the  Lait.i.i.k.s,  Clo- 
vr.uNou,  aiiJ  15l,()()^tl•;K, 
wiio  leads  the  lady  oj. 


Lothian,  ArrjoNK*  ff«rf  Jr.ssK,  come  forward. 

Viol.  Well,  Will,  how  do  you  like  the  scorching  sun,  and  this  tremendous 
r.iK'j'cd  rock  ? 

Jewe.  I  think,  your  honour,  it  promises  to  spoil  .ill  f.iir  faces  .ind  ganli-n 
hliill' :  cviTyiliiiig  tiiusi  l)i-  burnt  to  a  cinder,  but  virtue,  and  that  lags  so  in  the 
sh.ide  it  cm  I  be  scorclird. 

I'lol.   I  iliaiik  you.  Will,  for  the  simile. 

I olh.   lie  IS  a  sni.irl  chicld  cnsiijn  that  you  have  broiicjht  over. 

i'lol.  Well  cnoiiijh,  as  food  for  gunpowder  goes.  lie  will  serve  to  expend, 
and  will  (ill  up  a  hole  as  well  .xs  a  Ijcllcr  man. 
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Maj.  Got's  plessings  upon  hur— hur  is  as  smart  as  a  carrot,  and  piles  like  a 
raddish. 

Viol.  My  dear  Taffy,  where  is  hur  peard  [mocking  him). 

Maj.  Hur  peard  !  what  does  hur  mean  ? 

Viol.  I  never  saw  a  goat  on  a  rock  without  one  before. 

Maj.  Splutter  and  puddings,  does  hur  mean  to  offend  hur  !  [putting  his  hatid 
to  his  stuoni). 

Loth.  Zawns  !  Major,  will  ye  never  be  cool  ?  thou'rt  as  quick  as  bruised 
powder. 

Viol.  Put  up  hur  cheese-toaster,  it  will  serve  to  spit  larks  on  half-pay. 

Loth.   I  am  stunnd  to  see  an  auld  fellow  as  sore  as  a  minister. 

Viol.  To  be  sure,  the  blood  in  the  Caledonian  barometer  does  not  mount  so 
quickly.     'Tis  as  lazy  as  the  case  that  contains  it. 

Loth.  You're  a  parfect  snap-dragon,  but  we  U  tame  you. 

Maj.   Hur  is  as  choleric  as  a  turkey-cock. 

Viol.  Come,  come,  you  are  veterans  of  service,  and  will  forgive  the  folly  of 
a  young  man. 

A/iij.  Oh,  when  hur  confesses  hur  error,  hur  is  ready  to  forgive. 

Loth.  And  noo,  sur,  what— what  have  you  ganging  forward  in  London  ? 

Viol.  I  left  all  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  with  as  good  stomachs 
as  ever  you  knew  them.     And  the  Mansion  House 

Maj.  Now 

Viol.   In  the  same  place.     I  paid  my  tailor,  too,  to  make  him  stare. 

Loth.  This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose — get  on. 

Viol.  First,  then,  I  left  their  majesties  in  a  good  state  of  health,  reigning  in 
the  liearts  of  their  subjects;  and  the  lords  and  commons  doing  wonders,  and 
by  their  patriotic  zeal,  and  large  supplies,  they  mean  to  convince  tlie  world  that 
England  is  a  match  for  the  four  quarters. 

Loth.  Ay  !  ay  I  this  is  the  auld  spirit. 

Miij.  It  is  like  Vesuvius,  it  smothers  a  while,  and  tlien  blazes. 

Viol.  The  park  is  fiU'd  with  beaux  of  the  Guards,  who  wear  bloody  stocks, 
—to  make  the  worUl  believe  they  are  cut-throats.  George's  is  crammed  witli 
lionest  soldiers,  who  have  every  advantage  in  life  but  one. 

Maj.  What  is  that? 

Viol.  Credit  for  wliat  they  want. 

Maj.  Yes,  it  is  an  old  sore  in  the  army;  but  the  war  will  get  over  it. 

Viol.  Not  if  they  don't  get  over  the  war. 

Maj.  Now  let  Imr  come  to  particulars. 

/'/()/.  Why,  about  four  months  ago,  I  had  a  rencontre  witli  a  woman  of 
the  first  fashion,  and  received  a  deep  wound. 

M,ij.   In  hur  liearl  ? 

Vi<)/.  No  !  in  hur  constitution. 

/,()///.  That's  a  worse  place— a  soldier  only  wants  a  heart  to  scale  a  parapet. 
Well,  younker,  gang  your  gait. 

Viol.  I  raked— was  not  hlack-ball'd  at  Kenny's,  where  I  won  money  with- 
out f.iisc  dice.  I  fought  a  dozen  duels  without  a  woimd  on  any  sitle— fell  in 
love  with  every  wom.m  I  saw  witliout  marrying  -and  I  am  now  hi-re  fo  fight, 
lovi!,  and  drink  with  the  l)ravest  and  the  i)est.  I  an>  just  going  clown  to  the 
kagged  Staff  to  see  my  party  landed,  where  I  shall  be  hajipy  to  iiave  your  com- 
p.iny  if  you  will  do  mc  the  honour  to  meet  mo  there. 

/.(>///.  Ay,  we'll  review  your  bonny  boys,  and  then  introduce  you  to  the 
regiment.  [/•'xemit  Majou  •;//</  Lothian. 

/'/('/.  Alas  1  dear  generous  I x)vcl.ice,  what  have  I  sufl'crctl  for  thee?— tedious 
journeys,  tempestuous  seas,  and  every  other  (hstn-ss  that  even  men  might 
siirink  at.  May  not  this  atone"  for  my  neglect  and  usage  of  thee?  Uh  !  let  me 
read  again  the  ilismal  letter,  tlie  cause  of  all  my  woes  :  — 
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"  False,  cruel,  perjured  Violeta, — 

' '  With  suffering  constancy  I  bore  your  cruelty,  )Our  neglect,  your  cold 
disdain,  but  now  I've  conquer'd,  and  have  torn  your  image  from  my  heart.  I 
am  this  moment  embarking  as  a  private  soldier  for  Gibraltar,  where  I  hope 
some  kind  bullet  will  possess  that  heart  once  designed  for  you.  Farewell 
eternally !— Lovel.\ce." 

How  I  upbraid  my  cruelty  and  blame  the  folly  of  my  mind,  flattered  with 
the  idle  idea  of  securing  every  heart  at  my  pleasure  !  O  !  Lovelace  !  Lovelace  ! 
how  unjustly  I  have  treated  thee  ! 

Ycssd.  Alas !  dear  gentleman,  where  is  he  ?  for  in  vain  have  I  inquired  of 
every  creature  since  we  landed. 

V/"/.  Ureak,  stubborn  lieart— break  ! 

Jessc:  Oh,  dear  madam,  remember  with  how  many  tears  and  entreaties  I 
begged  you  not  to  leave  England— indeed  now  I  blame  myself  for  yielding 
to  your  solicitations,  for  nothing  but  misery  and  min  stare  us  in  the  face. 

/7t)/.  Then  had  you  for  ever  forfeited  my  esteem.  All  my  care  is  now  for 
what  you  may  endure,  my  dear  Jesse. 

^essc.  Oil,  dearest  mistress,  fear  not  for  me  !  if  you  can  bear  up  under  the 
difficulties  that  threaten  us,  I  will  supjwrt  them  with  pleasure. 

yiol.  Come  on  !  and  since  Lovelace  has  so  highly  resented  the  fickleness  of 
my  sex,  I  will  be  revenged  on  his,  and  ciuarrel  with  every  fellow  that  I  meet. 
Now  will  I  sliake  all  female  v.'eakncss  from  my  heart,  assume  the  airs  of  a  rc:d 
male  niaccaroni,  and  make  every  coxcomb  in  the  army  stand  clear  of  me. 


I'll  cock  my  hnt,  and  dniw  my  sword, 

-And  be  as  fierce  a  blade 
/\s  ever  swore  or  pawn'd  Iiis  word, 

Or  w cod  a  wilUng  maid. 


Ai/-  (Violeta). 

I'll  swear,  I'll  drink,  I'll  rake,  I'll  fight, 
Talk  nonsense  by  tlie  hour  ; 

Sonnets  to  every  beauty  write. 
And  riot  in  amour.  [Exeunt. 


f  A  .Scene  here  follows,  upon  the  nc.icli,  where  soldiers  .nre  LinilinR  from  the  transport 
ship,  in  which  Ixjvelace  and  Halbert,  with  ihc  Drummer,  are  liie  interlocutors,  sur- 
rounded by  trulls  and  camp  followers.  It  is  purixjbely  omitted  because  of  its  wholly 
indifferent  cliaractur.J 


ACT  n. 

SCF.NF,.— /J  Gr<n-e  and  Hower. 
lii.ooMER  and  Caroline. 

Giro.  Is  it  pos'^bltT  I  can  observe  yourp.arlial  attentions  .nnd  not  be  affected? 
Do  you  not  watch  every  motion  of  licr  features,  and  l.nckey  her  very  frowns  and 
Mnilcs.'  I  lave  you.  since  llie  hour  she  arrived,  ever  paid  me  the  least  alleiition, 
Inil  N-en  ever  Mudiotis  to  observe  lier  inclinations  niul  lo  obey  them?  Is  this 
ll)e  Iov(!  .ind  constancy  you  liavc  sworn  ?  Is  this  the  firm  and  evcrl.isling  testi- 
mony of  yt>ur  affections  .•* 

Jtlooiii.  l'|)on  my  word,  Miss  Caroline,  you  really  are  so  quick  in  your 
jc.alousler.,  and  ro  primed  and  lo.aded  with  unjiist  resenlmeiils,  tliat  you  go 
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off  smack  bang  before  one  has  touched  the  trigger.  I — I — I  have  noticed 
Mrs.  Lapelle  with  that  civihty  so  natural  to  my  breeding,  and  which  no  well- 
bred  man  can  avoid  to  a  pretty  woman  ;  but  that  I  have  any  idea  of  dishonour 
about  me  towards  the  lady  is  as  false  as  my  affection  for  you  is  true  as  my 
riflcd-barrel  pistol's  to  the  touch  of  my  finger. 

Caro.  Oh,  such  preposterous  rodomontade  is  more  insulting  than  your  be- 
liaviour  ! 

Bloom.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  Mars  and  Mercury  am  I  to  do  or  say  ? 
Upon  my  virtue— my  sacred  virtue.  Miss  Caroline — I  do  most  sincerely  love 
you,  and  every  officer  in  the  garrison  has  observed  it,  and  call'd  me 

Caro.  Called  you— Mr.  PJloomer,  called  you  what  ? 

Bluom.  Only — happy  dog !  and,  indeed,  I  began  to  think  so,  till  this  new 
fracas  broke  out. 

Caro.  And  do  you  really  think  so? 

Bloom.  Upon  my  honour,  I  not  only  think  so,  but  I  feel  myself  so  ena- 
moured and  wedded  to  j'our — affections 

Caro.  If  your  conduct  convinces  me,  Bloomer,  I  may  endeavour  to  be- 
lieve it. 

Bloom.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  very  well  pleased  to  find  you  have  recovered 
your  faitli.  It  is  a  cursed  troublesome  thing  tliat  whenever  people  are  in  love, 
tiiey  are  sure  to  be  eternally  quarrelling  and  pouting,  to  prove  the  ardour  of 
their  passions. 

Air  (Bloomer), 


Thus  all  his  fuel  did  unite 

To  make  a  fire  divine, 
None  ever  burned  so  hot,  so  bright, 

As  mine  for  Caroline. 

So  we  alone  the  happy  rest. 
While  all  tiie  rest  is  poor, 

And  have  witliin  ourselves  possess'd 
All  Love's  and  Nature's  store. 


Nature  had  long  a  treasure  made 

Of  all  her  choicest  store. 
Fearing,  when  she  .should  be  decayed, 

To  beg  in  vain  for  more 

Love  wisely  had  of  long  foreseen 

That  he  must  once  grow  old. 
And  therefore  stored  a  magazine 

To  keep  him  from  the  cold. 

Caro.  And  pray,  I'loomer,  where  did  you  leave  Mrs.  Lapelle  ? 

Bloom.  At  the  Convent,  where  we  are  to  have  ajjall,  al  fresco,  and  for  which 
purpose  I  am  come  to  invite  my  Caroline.  I  am  to  have  the  jnanagcment  of 
tlie  whole  business  ;  and  I  Hatter  myself  I  shall  dispose  the  variegated  lamps 
with  more  taste  than  the  Cornellys,  and  throw  her  garden  into  tlic  sere  lo.if 
with  my  peq)etu.al  spring. 

Caro.   Vou're  an  agreeable  creature,  when  you  please. 

Bloom.  Yes,  htlle  Caro,  I  am  tliat  ;  and  Mrs.  Lapelle  has  found  it  cut  too. 

Caro.  Oh  I  your  vanity,  IMoomcr,  is  your  deformity  ;  she  h.is  too  much  taste. 
I'ut  wiio,  or  what  is  she,  liioomcr,  for  you're  in  every  f.imily  secret. 

Bloom.   Wiio  is  she,  Caro?  wiiy,  a  lady— who  has  been— a  Uidy. 

Cnti.  Wlnt,  wliat,  dear  Hloomer,  a  l.itiy— a  lady  of  what  ? 

Bloom.  Her  luisljuidis,  witliout  exception,  tiic  most  sensible,  wortliy,  gallant 
fellow  that  ever  drc'W  ;i  sword. 

Caro.  Hut  wlials  that  to  her?    .\  fiddlestick  for  her  liusband 

Bloom.  .Surely,  my  dear  inriuisitive  htllc  jjirl,  it  is  a  Rreat  deal  for  the  virtues 
of  a  husband,  like  a  mirror,  to  rellecf  the  virtues  of  liis  wife. 

Caro.  lint  do  you  know  wlio  she  was?  or  whore  .she  w.as  bom?  or  where  she 
comes  from  ?  or  where  lie  got  her?    Come,  I'll  me,  for  I  am  dyinR  to  know. 

Bloom.  Yes,  I  dare  s,ay  you  are.  Slie  was  long  his  mistress,  aiid  for  her  exem- 
plary behaviour  lie  made  her  his  wife ;  anil  a  damn'd  generous  action  it  w.as  ! 

I'aro.    His  mistress  I  good  heavens  ! 

Bloom.  Yes,  identically  :  not  that  I  approve  of  the  metamorphosis,  for  I  never 
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knew  an  instance  of  a  good  mistress  making  a  good  wife— unless  for  the  Garrison 
of  Gibraltar.     But  do  now,  my  sweet  little  orange-flower,  do  now  prepare  for    i 
the  Ball. 

Air  (Caroline)—"  Through  the  Wood,  Laddie." 

O,  Bloomer,  nor  seek  thy  dear  Caro  to  tease. 

For  thou' rt  all  my  pleasure, 

My  joy  and  my  tre^isure; 
And  yet,  thou  delighfst  not  thy  maiden  to  please, 
Who,  robbed  of  her  lover  s,  deprived  of  her  ease  ! 

Fare  thee  well.  Rover,  &c. 

time  to  reflect  and  some  caution  to  take, 

Nor  thus  like  a  feather. 

The  caprice  of  weather, 
Be  blown  to  and  fio  like  a  common  town  rake. 
But  think  of  the  maiden  who  lives  for  thy  sake. 

Fare  thee  well.  Rover,  &c.  \Exit. 

Bloom.  Yes,  my  little  Caro.— to  be  sure,  you  love  me,— and  I  love  you,  and 
we  have  plighted  vows,— and  if  I  continue  in  the  same  mind,  I  may  marry  you. 
But  yet,  I  confess,  this  Madame  Lapelle  hath  altered  the  disposition  of  my 
Army.  Constancy  and  Fidelity— those  steady  sentinels  of  my  heart— are  dis- 
banded. Truth  and  Sincerity  were  my  body-guards,  but  they  are  marched  into 
winter  quarters.  And  as  for  Love  and  Opportunity,  they  are  out  on  a  recruiting 
party.  But  there  is  no  reasoning  on  love;  it  takes  everything  by  stoim.  Now 
for  this  al  fresco — I  must  not  sacrifice  taste  for  the  want  of  cash,  and  therefore 
the  Jews  are  to  supply  tlie  Garrison  with  five  hundred  moidores  immediately. 
Yes,  yes,  the  Jews  must  supply  the  Garrison — there  is  no  being  without  ammuni- 
tion, when  a  serious  siege  is  laid  against  a  man's  taste,  and  a  lady  like  Liipelle 
is  to  be  won. 

Enter  DRL'.MMnR. 

Drum.  Sir,  here's  the  last  young  Ensign  from  England  witliout,  whos.ays  he 
will  see  you  whether  you'll  be  seen  or  not.  I  told  him  you  were  engaged  with 
a  lady;  he  said  that  was  still  a  greater  reason  wliy  he  would  come  in.  ICgad  ! 
such  a  fellow,  your  Iionour,  would  be  in  the  court-way  before  you  could  make 
a  sally.     Here  he  is. 

Enter  ViOLETA. 

Viol.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Dloom.  Your  scnant,  sir. 

Viol.  You  had  a  luly  here,  sir? 

Bloom.   I  had,  sir,— what  might  you  want  with  her? 

Viol.  To  make  love  to  her. 

Bloom.  'Tis  very  concise,  sir. 

Viol.  *Tis  a  way  1  have,  sir. 

ni.;>m.  You  'ccm,  sir,  to  be  a  spark  of  the  true  celestial  fire.  Did  you  ever 
CUi!i;>l  a  scoundrel  ? 

/  ■/.'/.    1  wi-nty. 

Bhhtm.  Wiihoiil  an  effort  of  resistance  ? 

Viol,   peaceable  as  ni.irlyrs. 

Bloom.  Then,  sir.  I  have  a  job  at  liand  .shall  make  your  list  of  flagellation 
t*cnty-two. 

Viol.  Come  on— blows  and  rencontres  arc  the  jovs  of  my  soul. 

Bloom.  Von  must  know  I  have  borrowed  live  Inmdrcd  moidores  of  two 
tcoundrc-ls  of  usuring  Jews. 


Comic  Oj>era.  i8i   ) 

Vio!    Not  a  word  more.     lam  used  to  the  work.     I  was  whitewash'd  the    I 

last  act  of  erace  for  four  thousand-half-pay  and  all. 

Bloom.  Drummer,  bid  the  jews,  Pottifar  and  Absalom,  come  m. 

Enter  ]^ViS. 
Drum    (mockirnr\.  Here,  gentlemans,  this  is  the  Jerusalem   Chambers.     I 

wiS     Md   hy  wife   'potheeary.  and  Absalom  was  hung  on  a  tree  (.».,/.). 
%t.  Your  servants.  Captains-here  be  little  Absaloms  and  Is.  with  de  moneys 

which  I  have  hads  from  Cales „     .,    ,         ,  , 

Bloom    \ t  is  no  n>atter.  if  you  had  it  from  the  Devil.  I  mus   have  it.  | 

Pot    Five  per  cents,  and  twenty  moidores  presents,  my  good  Captain.  | 

Bloom.  Yes.  yes,  I  dont  object-it  is  a  forced  march  with  me.  i 

Pot.  You  wants  dc  silk  stockings— Absalom  has  good  ones. 
/y/(W«.   No  :  damn  me  if  I  want  a  stocking.  ,,-„..,„,= 

/^AYes.  you  must  take  ten  pounds  in  stockings.     Gentlemans  always  w  ants 

''°S^  But.  Jew.  how  do  you  know  they  will  fit?    Bloomer,  I  say.  you  shan't 

*  P^t  ^Yes,  he'must  take  the  stockings,  or  1  takes  away  de  moneys. 

Bloom.  Damn  his  stockings— Til  take  them,  fit  or  not  fit. 

Viol.  You  shan't  draw  one  of  them  on. 

Bloom.  I  will.     Drummer,  take  the  cash.  . 

Drum.  Yes.  and  111  keep  it  as  safe  as  the  Jews  of  Vcriice. 

Bloom.  Now.  sir.  Ill  try  the  length  of  your  sword,  whether  I  shall  or 
shall  not  wear  his  stockings.  j  j.     ,  ^ 

Viol.  With  all  my  heart-come  on.     [They  draw  and piisli.) 

fiviTiFAU ///A  doum  bcl^ucm  them  on  In.-  kiiea. 

Pot.  Oh!  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Gods-dont  fights  till  I  have  insured 

^°  fJ/.^  Away,  Dives— I'll  kill  him  dead  as  Nebuchadnezzar  I 
Enter  Major  Aptjones  suddenly. 

Mai  Plood  and  confusion-is  hur  always  a-fightingP-'tis  Pi'y'^"'-,^;;^,""' 
in  Americ.!  A  few  (Juards,  or  I'unker's  Hill,  would  cool  hur  plood  for  hur. 
What  is  the  cause  of  hur  drawing  her  sworts?  •  i.  „,„  nnrlot  of 

Bhmn.  These  judcean  scoundrels.    Major,   wanted  to  pick  my  pocket  ot 

'""ffi^Sy  arede  thieves  of  tlie  earth  :  from  an  old  pair  of  prcechcs  to  a 
pourid.     Hur  is  sure  to  be  a  knave.     Ill  have  them  drummed  out  of  the  Gar- 

"X.  For  the  great  God's  sake,   Major,  spare  little  Pottifar  and  drum  out 

Absaloms,  who  wanted  to  cheats  the  gentlemans. 

M„j.  (Jct  Inir  to  hur  synagogue,  or  1  will  hur  to  a  gaol.  n:xcunt 

Pot.  -1  h.-  tribe  of  lsr.aels  pray  for  tlu-  M.ijor  and  the  Governor.         [Lxcunt. 
Af.i!    VVi-ll    what  lias  hur  to  say  for  luirself  now?  .       ,       .  i    - 

1- W    I  h-lve  be!  .1  ill-trea.ecl  b/lhis  feather  of  a  soldier,  and  unless  he  makes 

Ihc  amende  IwnoraN':  I  can't  put  up  with  the  afTront.  bcc  one 

A/aJ.    lo  all  (luarrels  everypoty  is  in  f.u.lt    and  '>'^-''--^f ,    °\\ '";"^.'  ^J  °Td 

.another's  partons.     "lis  tlie  best  e.vcuse  to  hur  lives.     Shako  hants  .  k.sb  ana 

be  friends,  and  I  will  then  intr.uhue  hur  to  the  mass. 

Viol.  On  your  a.  count,  M.-jor.  I  will  look  it  ..^.■..     I.ut  let  e\er>  nun  take 

care  how  he  aflronls  luisign  lithendte. 

Enter  ]EiS\:. 
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Drummek  and  JESSE  come  forward. 

jfcsse.  These  are  hard  times,  comrade. 

Drum.  Only  with  those  who  choose  to  make  'em  so,  my  little  smock-faccd 
valet. 

Jesse.  Drummer,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ? 

Drum.  'Tis  part  of  my  profession — but  more  difficult  to  keep  than  my 
money. 

Jesse.  That  I  believe  ;  but  you're  not  entrusted  with  enough  of  cither  to 
give  you  any  consequence. 

Dnim.  There's  your  mistake,  my  little  cream-coloured  plate;  for  my  knap- 
sack has  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Garrison  in  it,  and  my  supplies  enable  me  to 
keep  a  bevy  of  beauties.     I  am  the  next  man  in  this  place  to  the  Governor. 

Jesse.   How  so? 

Drum.  By  being  in  the  cabinet  council  of  all.  I  am  received  at  all  liours; 
and,  like  the  true  god  of  love,  1  shut  my  eyes. 

Jesse.  Then  you  hear  all,  see  nothing,  and  say  less. 

Drum.  Muffle's  the  word. 

Jesse.  Do  you  know  my  master  means  to  make  love  to  Miss  Caroline  ? 

Drum.  He  may.     The  quarters  are  dear. 

Jesse.  How  ?    Docs  not  liloomcr  kneel  there  ? 

Drum.  No.  He's  after  Madam  Lapelle — and  Caroline's  after  him.  Love's 
like  hunting,  when  one  flics,  t'other  pursues. 

Jesse.  So  1  believe,  and  we  have  experienced  that  most  infernally  In  our 
family. 

Drum.  In  what  manner? 

Jesse.  My  master  left  lingland  for  love,  and  I  too. 

Drum,  "iis  a  cursed  disorder,  and  seems  to  have  sweated  you  down  to  the 
size  of  a  drum-stick.  Drink  black-strap  and  get  into  flesh  ;  nor  snivel  away 
your  time  like  a  whining  Italian. 

Jesse.  I  have  lost  my  brother. 

Drum.  Well,  if  he  died  like  a  soldier  in  battle,  a  prince  might  envy  iiim  liis 
fall. 

Jesse.  No,  he's  not  dead,  he  is  in  this  Garrison  :  could  you  help  mc  to  find 
him  ? 

Drum.  Tliat  I  will,  if  love  luis  not  disguised  him  as  much  as  you.  ^\'hat's 
liis  name? 

Jesse.  Lovelace,  and  a  handsome  youth  he  is. 

Drutit.  'Yes,  a  family  ought  to  be  handsome  with  %n  much  love  in  it.  Well, 
I'll  pick  him  out,  and  turn  that  dismal  face  into  smiles. 


Air  (Dkummf.r  and  Jf.ssk), 
Drummer. 
Ye  pods  I  what  a  pl.aguc  to  the  soul  of  a  m.in 

Is  that  liikiing  urtiiin  of  love  I 
If  Ihr  life  of  the  longest  is  only  a  span. 
How  short  must  a  soldier's,  then,  prove! 

Jesse. 
Wliat  contests  li.ith  Ik-  with  Ihc  seas  and  the  wars  I 

A  pn-y  to  the  sword  and  the  pm ; 
His  fame  is  increased  by  hi'i  numljcr  of  scars— 

Hy  pc.icc  he  is  only  undone. 


Both. 
Ye  heroes  of  arms,  whether  soldier  or  tar, 

Attend,  and  this  maxim  approve, 
The  soldier's  briglit  star  is  the  great  god  of  war, 

And  he  is  the  true  god  of  war  !  \_Excuiit. 

^CESK.—An  Apartment,  discovering  CAPTAIN  and  MRS.  LapelLE  seated. 

Lap.  Dearest  lady,  I  flatter  myself  that  universal  tenderness  which  I  have 
shown  you  for  a  series  of  years  has  made  so  happy  an  impression  on  your 
mind  that  any  admonitions  or  cautions  which  I  may  fmd  necessary  to  give 
you  will  meet  with  that  approbation  which  your  good  sense  entitles  it  to.     I 

have  observed 

Mrs.  Lap.  Well,  what  have  you  observed?  Bless  me.  Captain  Lapelle,  you 
are  going  to  preach, — and  you  i<now  how  much  I  hate  it ! 

Lap.  I'rcach,  madam  !  'is  it  preaching  to  tell  a  wife  of  her  danger,  when  she 
is  giving  liberties — that  may  do  her  great  discredit  ? 

Mrs.  Lap.   Liberties  !  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  that— liberties  ! 
Lap.  Yes,  liberties,  madam  !— and  such  as  neither  your  reputation  nor  my 
honour  will  permit. 

Mrs.  Lap.   Reputation — honour— I  don't  understand  you,  sir  ! 
Lap.  Tlien  madam,   you  shall.     The  freedoms,   Mrs.  Lapelle,  which  you 
have  suffered  that  insignificant  coxcomb.   Bloomer,  to  take  with  you  neither 
become  the  dignity  of  a  wife  to  suffer  nor  of  a  husband  to  bear. 

Mrs.  Lap.  Wiiat !  a  woman  is  not  to  suffer  the  polite  addresses  of  a  pretty 
fellow,  truly,  but  it  is  to  throw  a  husband  into  a  fit  of  jealous  vapours? 
Lap.  Do  you  call  such  addresses  warrantable  ? 
Mrs.  LMp.  Warrantable  ! — yes,  very  much  so. 

Lap.  Is  it,  madam,  consistent  witii  tiie  character  of  my  wife  to  suffer  an 
impertinent,  frotliy  fop  to  kiss  her  at  his  will  ? 

Mis.  Lap.  Kiss  her  !  — and  whcre's  tiie  harm  of  that  ?  what  can  be  more  inno- 
cent tiian  a  simple  kiss? 
Lap.  So,  Mrs.  Lapelle,  you  laugh  at  it, — you  laugh  at  it,  madam 
Mrs.  Lap.  My  dear  doting  caro  sposo,  would  you  liave  me  cry  at  it  ? 
Lap.  Madam,  you  Iiave  been  licrc  a  short  time,  and  your  head  has  been 
fumed  with  a  universal  deluge  of  flattery;  and  if,  madam,  you  cannot  so  con- 
duct yourself  as  to  reflect  honour  upon  yourself  and  ujion  me,  I  shall  be  under 
the  disagrecal'le  necessity  of  taking  a  step  that  may  be  very  distasteful  to  you. 
Afrs.  Lap.  You  may  take  such  steps  as  you  please,  sir ;   I  have  no  ill-mean- 
ing in  my  behaviour,  and  I  shall  be  very  attentive  to  those  who  arc  polite  and 
attentive  to  me. 

Air  (Mrs.  Lapei-le). 
Ye  belles  and  ye  flirts,  pray  who'd  be  a  wife. 
If  each  whim  of  lu-r  Imsband's  to  torture  her  life? 
For  surely  these  days  a  ni-w  fasliion  approve. 
And  all  but  her  Imsband  n  lady  may  love. 

Wedlock's  now  a  reli'aso  from  mammas  and  olil  nuntl,' 
A  spouse  nuisl  supply  all  a  fine  lady  wants ; 
A  imsband  is  but  llie  convenience  of  life- 
He  may  |je  the  friend,  nut  the  ilirt  of  a  wife. 

[Kilter  C'AKoi.iNE  ami  Bi.oomek  with  a  fine  bouquet. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Lapki.i.e,  Cakoi.ink  and  Beodmki!. 
nicom.  {ivalkin;:;  haitily  up  to  Mks.  Lapei.LK,  presents  fur  -.cit/t .;  ff.'^j,'.?)). 
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I  have  ransacked  every  garden  in  Gibraltar  to  procure  this  bouquet  for  your 
acceptance,  and  for  the  high  gratification  of  presenting  it  on  my  bended  knee. 

Mrs.  Lap.  Dear  Mr.  Bloomer,  you  do  me  infinite  honour. 

Caro.  I  suppose  the  Garrison,  sir,  would  not  afford  two  nosegays? 

Bloom.  No;  platoon  me  to  death  with  puns,  Miss  Caroline,  if  it  would. 

Mrs.  Lap.  Poor  girl !  'tis  a  pity  to  tease  her,  for  she's  in  love  with  the  fellow 
— and  yet  a  Turk  may  as  well  part  with  the  favourite  of  his  harem  as  a  pretty 
woman  with  an  agreeable  flatterer.  Miss  Caroline,  will  you  accept  tlie 
bouquet  ? 

Bloom.  Xow,  there's  a  piece  of  complaisance  ! 

Caro.  O,  madam,  by  no  means, — I  must  beg  your  pardon 

Bloom.  That's  better  on  her  side  than  I  expected.  O,  dear  Lady  Lapelle,  you 
are  the  real  Flora  it  belongs  to !  Nature  produced  it  for  your  bosom,  iind 
blushed  that  it  was  not  better. 

Lap.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  your  compliments  are  so  very  flowery  and  ready, 
that  the  hotbed  of  your  imagination  must  be  well  supplied. 

Bloom.  Supplied,  sir— supplied  witli  what,  sir? 

Lap.  With  materials  for  raising  mushrooms. 

Afrs.  Lap.  I  am  astonished.  Captain  Lajielle,  nt  your  indelicacy  ;  such  false 
notions  and  absurd  prejudices  make  you  ridiculous  ! 

Lap.  1  am  more  astonished,  Mrs.  Lapelle,  at  the  encouragement  that  you 
give  to  every  meteor  of  a  spark  that  wishes  to  borrow  fire  from  your  eyes. 

Air  (Mrs.  Lapklle). 


A  husband  is  our  only  care. 
And  when  the  man  we've  got, 

Like  game  entangled  in  a  snare, 
We  toil  to  break  the  knot. 


When  maids,  we  tease  our  mothers' 
hearts, 

Perpetually  in  love ; 
Or  use  a  thousand  little  arts 

Their  jealousies  to  move. 

[Mks.  L.M'ELLE  handed  of  by  BLOOMr.R, 

Captain  Lapelle  and  Caroline. 

Lap.  1  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  so  amiable,  so  sensible  a 
woman,  who  for  a  scries  of  years  has  been  a  pattern  of  domestic  virtue,  could 
liave  lx;en  so  unguarded.     O  insupporlable  infatuation  ! 

Caro.  AliLS  !  1  fe.ir  it  is  but  too  true.  I  have  with  the  deepest  sorrow  marked 
and  bewailed  it.     O  fickle,  false,  insidious  IJloomer  ! 

Lap.  Ah,  fair  lady  I  and— and— has  the  attachment  been  so  palpable? 

Caro.  Indeed,  Cajitain  Lapelle,  it  would  be  the  height  of  i)erfidy  in  mc  to 
alarm  your  mind  with  any  ungenerous  suspicions— but  1  have  seen 

/.(//.  O,  madam,  I  have  seen  enough  already  to  make  advancing  dangerous. 
I  entreat  you  to  proceed. 

Caro.   U  is  loo  i)lain  that  I  am  miserable, — Hloomer  false,— and  she  untrue ! 

Lap.  O  base  degenerate  enchantress!  Not  content  with  the  ruin  of  her  own 
ri'putalion,  the  world's  o|>inion,  and  my  peace  -but  to  rob  so  fair  a  lady  of  her 
love  !  It  is  ;idding  crime  tc>  criiiic.  What  is  become  of  conjugal  honour,  once 
the  rarliant  star  of  l''.iigland  ?  Have  vice  and  folly  and  a  loose  intercoiiiac 
Willi  l-'r.ince  peirverled  all  our  honourable  manners  to  the  most  paltry  foppery 
I'f  follv  ?  O  KnL^lanrl  !  I''.ngland  !  while  the  salt  sea  confined  thy  natives  at 
l"i:'       ■'  '.  .iliaiif  and  thy  daughters  virtuous.     Myall   the  gods,  he 

!>h  '  Mil-  of  my  rc'.'Milmeiit ! 

'  ii  you,  .sir,  to  bear  awhile  this  tide  of  injury ;  some  liu  I y 

muiiu  1.1  lii.i,  Ut.tiuv  the  tie,  and  snatch  her  from  the  brink  of  ruin  she  lliiis 
brnvet.     <»  my  foiul  credulity  !  what  hast  thou  betrayed  me  to? 

Liip.  Alaa  I    fair  maid,  this  injury  is  double  ;  bhe  knew  loo  well  the  love  you 
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bore  to  Bloomer,  and  gloried  in  the  capiivation.  Ungrateful  woir.an  !  Did  I 
not  love  her,  then  I  might  be  happy  ;  but  she  is  twined  so  close  about  my 
lieart  that  death  alone  can  siiake  her  off. 

Curo.  Be  moderate,  sir;  we  both  may  be  deceived.  Perhaps  it's  but  a 
sudden  turn  of  giddiness,  which  your  calm  admonitions  may  adjust,  and  bring 
her  back  to  home  and  calm  reflection.  More  women  are  influenced  by  little 
vanities,  and  by  the  hope  of  conquest  over  tlieir  admirers,  than  stirred  by  p.is- 
sions  to  commit  an  error. 

Lap.  What  unequalled  tenderness  !  Alas  !  fair  maid,  our  lots  are  mutually 
unfortunate.  Might  not  some  stratagem  awake  her  virtue,  and  his  love  to  you  } 
Suppose  this  eve,  at  the  ball,  we  assume  a  more  lively  air  than  usual :  111  pay 
a  constant  attention  to  some  other  lady,  and  do  you  encourage  the  addresses 
of  Etiieridge;  thus,  playing  off  the  one  against  the  other,  you  may  recover  the 
inconstant  soldier,  and  I  bring  back  the  wandering  deer. 

Caro.  With  all  my  heart.  But  yet  how  difticult  a  task,  to  dress  a  flace  in 
smiles  and  wear  a  heavy  heart !  But  to  regain  the  wanton  flown  there's  not 
a  thing  in  life  I  would  not  do,— to  constitute  your  felicity,  and  prevent  her 
shame. 

Air  (Cakoline)  — "  Kate  of  Aberdeen." 

Should  the  fond  dove  a  wanton  grow  If,  tired  of  constancy  and  truth, 
And  sigh  to  change  her  grove,  The  country  she  explores, 

By  sad  experience  she  may  know  May  not  her  inexperienced  youth 
'I'he  loss  of  mutual  love.  \Vreck  her  on  Syren  shores  ? 

For,    while  she  leaves  her  brooding   I   May  she  not  in  her  varied  range 


mate, 

And  tries  the  varying  scene, 
How  hard  may  be  her  hapless  fixte  ! 
What  woes  may  intervene  ! 


luach  sad  disaster  prove, 
And,  wounded,  grieve  the  fatal  change, 
The  loss  of  mutual  love? 

\Excunt. 


Scene  opens  and  discovers  a  Regiment  at  Mess.  MAJOR  Ai'TJON'KS  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  LOTHIAS  and  ViOLETA  sitting  next  the  audience,  and 
opposite :  with  other  officers.     Chorus,  as  after  a  song. 

"  When  yc  coinc  to  Gibraltar, 

Your  notes  will  soon  alter, 

With  plenty  of  claret  and  Bumper  Squire  Joncs." 

Apt  Jones,  Come,  here's  a  jiumper  to  ijie  health  of  hur  Majesties,  and  may 
the  Made  and  arms  of  Great  I'ritain  flourish  for  ever  ! 

I'iol.  With  all  my  lieart.  Fill  round.  ^Sings)  "  With  plenty  of  claret  and 
Biiin|)er  S(|uirc  Jones." 

Apljoncs.  Conic,  I'^nsign  FCtheridge,  as  hur  is  a  stranger,  give  hur  a  to-ist. 

Vu>l.  May  he  that  flinches  at  a  breast-work  fall  in  the  covert w.iy. 

Lotli.  "lis  a  gtiid  military  senliment,  and  gives  a  sm.ack  to  the  li(|Uor. 

Maj.  I,et  us  have  a  peauly;  'tis  love  and  wine  that  makes  a  .soldier's  face  as 
C'O'j  •»  scarlet  as  his  coat,  fur  a  soldier  should  look  fierce  as  well  as  be  fierce. 

Viol.  True,  major,  courage  becomes  a  soldier,  but  there  is  no  occa.sion  to 
hang  out  the  sign  of  the  Ued  Lion  of  Brentford.  Come,  give  us  a  Spanish 
ilonna— a  duenna,  if  you  will,  for  fashion  has  made  an  old  woman  all  the  mode 
now.  Lolhian,  h.ive  you  no  lass  that  lias  d.uiced  a  reel  on  lier  linen  by  the 
side  of  some  r.ipid  burn  ? 

Loth.  Ay,  ay,  M.iister  Mtheridge,  those  are  the  bonny  things  of  the  North. 
Ill  give  you  the  Highland  (Jiieen 

Viol,  (bursts  into  la  lighter).  Wiiat !  Mary  Queen  of  Scots? 
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Enter  Halbert, 

Hal.  I  have  the  Governor's  orders  to  inform  the  gentlemen  of  the  regiment 
that  he  will  be  happy  to  have  their  company  at  the  ball.  Ensign  Etheridge, 
your  party,  sir,  will  be  ready  to  review  to-morrow  morning. 

Viol.  \'ery  well,  sergeant,  I  will  be  on  the  ground ;  but  1  must  first  reconnoitre 
the  recruits  at  the  Convent. 

Maj.  Sergeant  Halbert  is  an  orderly  guid  man,  and  does  hur  duty  like  a 
soldier  ;  give  hur  a  glass  of  wine,  and  the  sergeant  will  give  us  a  new  song, 
made  by  a  prave  fellow  of  the  24th.     Come,  sergeant,  sing  to  hur  regiment. 

Air  (Halbert). 

While  the  vine's  balmy  juice  my  troubles  destroy, 

O  Bacchus,  thy  bounty  dispense  ! 
But  ne'er,  mighty  God,  let  the  liquor  of  joy, 

Like  Lethe's,  deprive  us  of  sense. 

When  love's  tender  passion  my  bosom  alarms. 

Grant,  Venus,  some  beautiful  fair  ; 
But  O,  never  make  me  a  slave  to  her  charms. 

Nor  poison  my  pleasure  with  care  ! 

These  cordials  of  Heaven  by  fools  are  abused, 

And  turned  to  the  fountains  of  strife  ; 
'Tis  by  wise  men  alone  that,  when  rightly  they're  used. 

Love  and  wine  are  the  blessings  of  life. 

F,ccnc  closes  in  the  Covtpatiy  ;  but  ViOLivrA  and  HALBERT  advance. 

Viol.  Well,  sergeant,  what  do  you  think  of  my  party? 

//.//.  Tlu-y  are  fme  fresh  lads,  sir,  and  will  drill  into  fine  smart  fellows. 

Vii'l.  1  believe,  Halbert,  I  sljall  want  a  little  practice  with  you,  for  my 
experience  has  not  extended  farther  than  the  bows  of  a  page,  and  drinking 
at  the  .St.  James's  C!olTee-housc. 

y/,//.  O,  sir,  what  I  liave  seen  of  you  already  convinces  me  that  you  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  borough  election  ofticers  we  have  daily  remitted  here. 

Viol.  Well,  I  will  be  ])unetually  at  the  exercise-ground  in  the  morning,  and 
as  good  a  soldier  as  mounting  guard  at  the  Uiicra-housc  can  make  a  jMvtiy 
fellow.  \li.\it. 

Drummer  passing  the  stage. 

llal.  Halt  !  wliere  so  fast,  my  little  striped  zebra? 

Drum.  '1  hat's  in. iking  me  no  hotter  tii.it  an  ass,  sergeant. 

Hill,   lint  lliou'lt  allow  it  to  be  a  fine  ass— it  is  an  ass  of  the  Court. 

Drum.  An  ass  is  an  ass,  whether  of  Court  or  couniry.  I  don't  think  the 
rellrciion  less  whether  a  man's  an  ass  in  rags  or  laee  :  and  therefore,  sergeant, 
send  your  ass  into  .Spain  ;  fur  the  .Spanish  King  is  fond  of  their  services  (goiiii:,). 

J  fill.  I'.ut  why  in  such  a  liurry? 

Drnni.  I  liavc  business  enough,  .ind  more  than  haste  nnd  Iioncsty  tan 
full.  I. 

//ill.  You've  n  dance  lo-niglit ;  I  shall  bi;  there  with  the  guard;  don't  yon 
forget  to  smuggle  a  bottle,  with  a  little  good  peck,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the 
»l'jm;icli.  (Jre.it  men,  Drummer,  play  into  one  another's  hands.  Always  imitate 
your  superiors. 


Ai)'  (H ALBERT). 

Who  the  devil,  pray,  would  be  a  sergeant, 
For  to  drill  and  attend  on  these  wargent ! 

To  turn  out  their  toes, 

Cock  their  hats,  clean  their  clothes. 
And  with  pockets  without  the  true  argent ! 

As  ihcy  exeunt,  tlie  Scene  unfolds,  displaying  a  Superb  Garden,  -with  Varie- 
gated Lamps,  and  a  great  Company  of  Officers  and  Ladies.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  Stage  two  Palm-trees  are  distinguishable,  wit/i  the  Sea  extend- 
ing beyond  the  Garden,  inhile  across  the  zuater  the  Coast  of  Spain  is 
observable  at  a  considerable  distance.    Music  finishes,  as  after  dancing. 

Caroline  and  Violeta  come  forward. 

Caro.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  very  free  and  familiar  in  your  opinion  of 
us  and  our  place.  It  must  be  downright  prejudice,  Mr.  Etheridge  ;  you  can 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  citiier  our  modes  or  our  manners. 

Vial.  In  a  moment,  my  pretty  sprig  of  Spanish  jessamine,  I  can  squint 
through  the  manners  of  a  town ;  it  is  my  trade.  I  served  as  regular  an 
apprenticeship  to  it  as  a  lump  of  a  country  boy  to  weigh  sugar  and  rice  in 
the  city. 

Caro.  An  apprenticeship— where,  sir? 

Viol.  At  Court. 

Caro.  That  is  the  last  place,  Mr.  Etheridge,  to  learn  any  vicious  habits  in  ;  it 
is  the  asylum  of  innocence  and  conjugal  love. 

Viol.  Madam,  you're  mistaken;  that  circle  is  a  magic  ring,  where  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  page,  and  whore  I  learnt  tlie  language  of  the  looks  and 
sighs,  or  I  had  not  so  soon  discovered  those  little  cupids  dancing  in  your 
bright  eyes. 

Caro.  Upon  my  word  !  you  arc  very  plain,  very  flatfcnng,  and  very  in- 
sincere. 

Viol.  Yes,  we  have  dropped  all  form  and  stiffness ;  ceremony  is  the  worst 
mark  of  ill-breeding — Paris  has  taught  us  better;  wc  come  slapdash  to  the 
questional  once,  and  carry  off  a  woman  before  slie  lias  time  to  reflect. 

Caro.  Any  new  fashions,  Mr.  Etheridge? — you  seem  to  be  a  fop  of  the  ton. 

Viol.  This  is  the  last  polonaise  frock,  after  lieau  Butterfly;  this  is  the  last 
smart  cock;  this  is  tiie  new  genteel  walking  air;  we  bow  thus,  and  ogle  thus, 
and  run  away  with  a  beauty  thus.  ( Takes  her  round  the  xihiist  and  mixes  in  the 
croiod.) 

[(Jai'TAIN    LAPKi.l.n   is  seen   to   take  very  particular  notice  of  a  lady. 
I'.LOOMEK  and  Mrs.   Lai'KLLE  come  fonvard. 

Mrs.  Lap.  Didn't  you  observe  I.apclle's  attention  to  Mrs.  W'ilmot? 

liloom.  And  didn't  you  observe  Etiieridge's  addresses  to  Caroline? 

Mrs.  Lap.   Yes,  yes,  yes,  I  see  how  it  is;  but  I  will  never  suffer  or  support  it. 

JUoom.  Nor  I — damn  the  coxcomb  !  I  hate  a  coxcomb.     I'll  challenge  him. 

Mrs.  Lap.  .Xiul  I  will  insl:intly  put  an  end  to  tlu-ir  tlirtalion. 

liloom.  And  I'll  put  an  end  to  iinit  or  myself — damn  tiie  coxcomb  I 

{'Lhey  mix  ;vith  the  cro:rd.) 
Gov.  readies  and  gentlemen,  make  room  for  the  new  group  of  elegant  Italian 
dancers— and  then  for  supper.     Music,  strike  up  ! 

[.■I  grand  Dallet  finishes  Second  Act. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene.— r/^f  Drill  Ground. 

Soldiers  Willi  iheir  firelocks,  carefully  dispersed.    Servant  and  Drummer 
tulkins;  to  cacli  other.     LovELACE  covtes  forward  leaning  on  his  firelock. 

Love.  Despair  and  grief  must  end  my  haled  life.  What  have  I  left  lor  the 
false,  disdainful  Violeta  ?  Fortune,  friends,  and  everything  that  made  life 
pleasmg  and  society  endearing.  Oh  !  could  my  conscience  admit  a  thought 
of  suicide,  I  would  hasten  death.  But  no  laws,  human  or  divine,  can  re- 
concile self-murder.     Ah  !  Violeta,  thou  yet  must  reign  my  sharp  tormentor. 

Air  (Lovelace). 

Though  ruined  my  fortune,  my  peace,  and  my  fame, 
I  cannot  against  her  unkindly  exclaim  : 
And  yet  wear  the  willow,  tlie  badge  of  my  shame — 
Oh  the  green  willow,  the  badge  of  my  shame  ! 

Though  she  scorned  my  love,  her  name  I  adore. 
And  her  beauties  I'll  praise,  though  I  ne'er  see  them  niorc  : 
Yet  wear  the  sad  willow,  and  sigh  down  the  shore— 
Oh  wear  the  green  willow,  and  sigh  down  the  shore  ! 

Ah  !  maiden,  to  rend  a  poor  heart  with  despair, 
Whose  love  and  sincerity  caused  all  its  care, 
And  brought  the  possessor  the  willow  to  wear — 
Alack,  woe-is-me,  the  willow  to  wear  ! 

Ah  !  well  may  ye  blame  me  thus  madly  to  rove, 

And  for  one  that's  so  false  still  continue  to  love, 

And  for  her  wear  the  willow  whom  plaints  cannot  move — 

The  garland  of  sorrow,  which  beauty  hath  wove. 

[IIaehekt  and  Dkum.MEK  coming  up  to  him. 

n,il.  What!  commde,  still  in  (he  dumps?  Won't  Sp.anish  wine  and  new 
Ijcaulics  enliven  thee?    'Ihoii'rt  a  dull  mixture  for  a  soldier  ! 

l.ovc.  I  liave  liad  niisforlunes,  and  was  trepanned  to  'list  by  some  merciless 
monsters  who  ply  about  Charing  Cross  to  devour  the  innocent  and  unwary. 

Drum.  What!  you  were  not  fairly  beat  up  the  volunteer  to  a  sheepskin? 
It  is  a  sliame,  in  a  free  country,  fiiat  such  kidnappers  should  be  suffered,  or 
th.it  the  Savoy  should  receive  (lie  bones  of  an  honest  fellow. 

//.//.  Come,  conic,  my  brave  boy,  we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  thesc<  quarters 
fur  you,  and  make  you  .as  light  and  gay  as  a  grenadier's  feather.  It  is  well 
those  kidnapping  alligators  didn't  .sliij)  you  for  the  l'2ast  Indies,  where  you  liad 
not  been  a  tham|5  for  a  crocodile.  Here's  Drum  will  show  you  what  life  is  here, 
and  how  a  genlleinan  soldier  makes  si.xpence  go  farther  than  a  vulgar  fellow 
can  li.ilf-.i-<Towii. 

Drum.  Showing  w  ill  not  signify  anything,  unless  you  can  get  a  little  priming 
into  liim,     wet  i)owder  won't  go  off. 

//.//.  I  like  the  looks  of  the  lad,  so  I'll  teach  liim  his  exercise  myself,  and  the 
jU)o  of  the  army. 

Air  (IlAi.iiEUT). 
Do  poets  record 
A  thill  tradesman  or  lord  ? 
They're  not  worth  the  dip  of  their  pen  ; 


.1 


'Tis  the  soldiers  of  glory 
Are  f;imous  in  story, 
For  they  are  the  heroes  of  men. 

They're  the  pride  of  each  wench. 

And  the  fear  of  the  French — 
The  dread  of  all  Old  England's  foes  : 

They  have  no  cares  to  vex, 

No  bad  debts  to  perplex — 
The  King  finds  them  money  and  clothes. 

Drum.  Now  for  tossing  the  brown  musket — here  comes  our  officer. 
Hal.  Order  there  !— fall  back  I — stand  to  your  arms  !   ( The  party  form  a  line.) 
Drum.  Now   for  my  rub-a-dub  \takcs  aud  sliiii^s  Jus  drum).     How  sounds 
may  be  produced  !     'J'he  skin  of  the  sheep,  which  makes  the  music  {striking; 

the  drum),   when  alive  only  cried  ba ! and  though  the  most  harmless 

animal  of  the  creation,  yet,  when  manufactured  into  parchment,  supplies 
Lawyers  with  deeds  and  armies  with  drums— the  certain  instruments  of  fraud 
and  murder. 

Enter  ViOLETA,  and  J  ESSE  with  the  spontoon. 

Viol.  Well,  Sergeant,  are  we  all  here,  and  sober?     {Takes  the  spontoon.) 

Hal.  Yes,  your  honour,  perfectly  sober. 

Viol.  Come,  Halbert,  give  me  a  few  hints  {aside). 

Hal.  Remember,  sir,  to  take  long  strides,  and  every  now  and  then  look 
round  with  an  air  of  contempt,  stick  your  spontoon  in  the  ground,  shake  your 
liead,  and  with  a  loud  voice  command  silence. 

Viol.  Silence  !  I  say. 

Hal.  Now  give  your  spontoon  to  your  boy,  take  snuff  affectedly,  flourish 
your  cane,  swear  as  you  please— and  these  are  as  many  qualities  as  a  gentleman 
requires  to  make  a  tolerable  soldi(;r. 

V/ol.  Is  that  an  attitude  for  a  soldier,  sirrah?  (To  a  second)  Who  cocked 
your  liat,  dog  ?  ( To  another)  I'll  teach  you  to  wear  such  a  stock,  villain  !  ( To 
another)  How  came  you  into  the  field,  scoundrel!  with  a  dirty  siiirl  ?  Do 
you  think  his  Majesty  allows  you  the  luxury  of  sixpence  a  day  to  stuff  vulgar 
meat  and  drink.  (To  Lovelace)  What  a  boor  of  a  clown  have  we  here! 
carry  your  firelock  thus,— and  your  head  thus,  or  I'll  knock  it  ofF  your 
shoulders,  monster  ! 

Love.  Oh,  my  lucky  stars,  what  a  coxcomb's  liere  ! 

Hal.  A  major  of  twenty  years'  standing  could  not  have  done  better. 

yeise.  What  a  spirit  she  has  !  Were  she  known  in  the  city,  she  would  puzzle 
the  brokers  more  .liwut  the  quality  of  her  .sex  than  the  most  artful  chevalier  of 
the  kingdom  of  I'" ranee.     Now  for't  ! 

Hal.   Now,  sir,  for  the  word  of  command  ! 

V/ol.   What  shall  I  do  for  the  words?  (,ru'de  to  Hai.IIEKT). 

//al.  Ol),  sir,  an  otiieer  wants  no  words— only  .^p(  ak  as  if  your  mouth  was 
full  of  pudding;   tlicy'll  know  the  motion  by  the  drill  corporal. 

V/ol.  Have  a  can bo  b'H)!  mtv  well bu  l.xio  ! boo! all  to- 
gether there  ! 

//<//.   Mind  till-  (hill  corporal. 

V/ol.  (to  I.ovKi.Aci.).  If  you  tlon't  mind  the  word  given,  I'll  knock  you 
down,  scoundrel  I 

//(//.  Oh!  that  passion  is  very  giacefnl,  sir,  and  the  true  quality  of  a 
martinet. 

/■/./.   kiM.ly  —  bo— boo  ! .scoundrels  I  rascals  I  mongrel  dogs!  (Strikes   ; 

l.uVKi.Ai.  K.)     I'll  have  thee,  villain,  lied  to  the  halberds  directly  !  I 
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Love.  My  soul's  above  a  blow.  Rascal  as  thou  art — have  at  thy  life !  {Attempts 
to  stab  ViOLETA  with  his  bayonet.  The  Sergeant  knocks  the  piece  out  of 
his  hand  and  seizes  him.) 

Hal.  This  is  mutiny !  The  court-martial's  sitting— drag  him  to  the  court ! 
Thou  wilt  be  shot  immediately. 

JuTJC.   I  don't  care  how  soon,  for  I  am  sick  of  life, 

Jesse.  O  ye  gods,  what  an  escape  was  this  ! 

Vtol.  Away  with  the  bloody-minded  villain  !     I'll  see  him  executed. 

Love.  Were  I  at  iihcrty,  I  would  first  execute  thee. 

Jesse.  Pray  secure  the  wretch,  that  he  don't  get  loose. 

L/al.  Corporal,  march  in  front,  and  two  in  the  rear.  If  he  attempts  to  break 
from  you,  kill  him  dead. 

Drum.  Shall  I  beat  the  funeral  ? 

Hal.  March  1  [Exeunt  all  but  Jesse  and  Violeta. 

yes.<.c.  Oil,  dearest  lady,  what  risks  you  do  run  !  I  am  all  in  a  tremor.  What 
could  inspire  you  with  such  intrepidity  ? — or  what  could  f  ~."oke  you  to  venture 
such  a  danger? 

Vtol.  Revenge— for  the  loss  of  my  unhappy  Lovelace,  and  for  his  injuries  ! 
I'll  persecute  all  the  sex — lose  my  own  life— or  find  the  hapless  wanderer  ! 

Jesse.  Oh,  for  the  sake  of  pity,  drop  tliese  violent  resolutions— throw  your- 
self at  the  Governor's  feet— declare  yourself  a  woman — and  soUcit  his  protec- 
tion ! 

Viol.  No— no— I'll  have  the  rank  of  colonel  first,  and  show  the  lazy  breed 
of  Park  soldiers  that  the  softer  sex  is  not  so  soft  as  they.  I'll  have  a  regiment, 
and  make  thee  a  captain— thou  wilt  not  discredit  thy  colours,  wench  ! 

Jesse.  I  declare,  madam,  your  spirit  gives  me  courage. 

Air  (Jesse)—"  Daniel  Cooper." 


Kg  wonder  girls  in  country  towns 
With  soldiers  gay  are  smitten; 
No  wonder,  too,  tliat  country  clowns 
P.y  tlicm  so  oft  are  bitten. 

'1  !k;  smart  cockade. 

The  gay  paracle. 
May  well  al hire  the  farmer  • 

'Twill  lead  him  on 

To  sword  and  gun, 
And  make  iiiin  quit  liis  charmer. 


Who  can  resist  the  scarlet  coat, 

Or  turn  on  sons  of  glory  ? 
'Twas  Paris  the  fair  Helen  brought 
To  Troy— as  told  in  story. 

From  that  to  tliis 

Each  blooming  Miss 
Hath  helped  the  hero's  duty; 

And  sons  of  arms 

Have  owned  our  charms — 
The  power  of  Love  and  Beauty  ! 


I-jiter  Bloomer. 

nionm.  (/<?  Etiiekidce).  You  have  been  out  with  your  party.  I  am  weary 
with  tin;  business  of  last  night.     It  was  a  cursed  bore. 

Viol.   It  did  not  appear  so. 

Illoom.  A  very  dull  bore  indeed !  But  one  must  sacrifice  l<>  tlie  whiiv.s  of 
a  fine  woman.     Vou  danced  with  Caroline,  1  think? 

Viol.   I  liad  that  honour,  sir. 

liloom.  Yes,  she  is  ,a  pieasnig  girl. 

I'iol.  A  most  nccoinplish'-d  woman. 

JUo.iin.   I  am  glad  our  sentiments  accord.     Do  you  like  Caroline,  Etheridgc? 

/■/.'/.   Yes,  Mie  lias  llKit  about  luT  that  will  captivate. 

lUoom.  O  yea,  slie  has  il  ahoni  lier     llie  girl'.s  well  enough. 

/'/.'/.  Yts,  in  general— tiny  make  them  so  now. 

lilr.wi.  Do  you  iliink  of  h'T  furiher  than  a  flirtalion  or  two? 

/'/.'/.   '1  lial  depi;nds  upon  lier  .'illenticjns. 

I'Uhiin.   I  Ihougiil  you  weieswetl  ujHin  her    sin:  ispreKy. 

Viul.  1  (liillcrcd  her  a  Utile,  and  you  (laltercd  Lapelle— not  a  little. 
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Bloom,  A  gentleman's  under  an  obligation  of  attention  to  these  neglected 
wives. 

Viol.  Neglected  wives  !  come,  come,  Mr.  Bloomer,  I  must  throw  aside  the 
mask  and  assure  you  that  no  lady  in  the  land  is  so  little  neglected  as  Mrs. 
Lapelle — v.ho  possesses  a  husband,  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  army  and 
society;  nor  does  your  particular  attention,  sir,  to  that  lady  become  your 
situation  or  her  character.  Husbands,  Mr.  Hloomer,  are  too  often  so  critically 
situated  that  they  cannot  take  up  these  matters  properly  ;  you  must  desist,  sir, 
in  your  bows  and  attentions  to  her,  or  I  shall  inform  him  who  will  add  your 
bones  to  the  petrifactions  at  Europa  Point. 

Bloom.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you  now  ?  You're  as  full  of  fire  as 
the  electrical  eel. 

Viol.  I  am,  sir !  and  will  touch  the  torpedo  part  of  your  disposition,  or  any 
man's  disposition,  who  dares  to  invade  the  peace  and  felicity  of  a  wortliy  family. 
I  am  going  to  attend  the  court  martial— and  then,  sir,  I  shall  send  Captain 
Lapelle  to  attend  you. 

Air  (ViOLETA.) 
Would  wives  consult  their  dignity  and  fame, 
The  price  of  honour,  and  a  virtuous  name, 
They'd  never  sacrifice  to  fools 

And  throw  themselves  away  ; 
But  follow  Virtue's  liallowd  rules. 

Nor  let  such  meteors  lead  astray. 

[E.xii  VroLETA. 

Bloom.  Gunpowder  !     I   must   mind  the  manrcuvres  of  this  youth,  or  he'll 

rescue  the  Lapelle  and  walk  off  with  Caroline.     Mere,  you  fellow,  your  master's 

servant.     Where  the  devil  does  your  master  come  from  ?  where  was  he  born  ? 

for  lie's  the  hottest  spark 

Jcsic.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  of  a  very  hot  quality.  I  very  often  feel  the  fever  of  his 
fury.  His  mother  was  a  very  passionate  woman,  sir,  and  his  father  a  very 
tiger. 

Bloom.  O,  I  find  then  he  has  it  on  both  sides.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  boy— 
and  if  you  regard  him  you  may  tell  him  this  also— that  if  he  does  not  lower'his 
sail  a  little,  he  will  be  whipped  through  the  lungs  as  sure  as  he  is  alive. 

Jciic.  That  will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  sir— for  he  is  a  special  swordsman, 
and  ij  supposed  to  tiirust  better  than  any  man  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

yPiih  lirru'lf  ill  n  faiciifr  ',itlitiide. 
Bloom.  Galway  !  and  I  .suppose  a  member  of  Lucas's.     Coventry  must  be  his 
residence,  and  soliloquies  his  amusement. 

Air  (Ri.ooMF.R.) 
1  here's  not  a  place  around  the  world, 
Where  fate  or  chance  hath  soUliers  hurl'd 
At  once  to  ccol,  to  lame  and  settle 
'I'lie  boiling  bloml  in  sparks  of  metllc 

Like  a  trip  to  Coventry. 
1  hough  master:;,  books,  and  moral  rules 
The  lash  and  liimbfr  of  the  schools 
.May  fail— yet  still  we  oft  discover 
Aiiiciidnient  in  the  Iliick  and  Lover, 

Hy  a  trip  to  Coventry. 

ScF.NK. — A  Koom. 
Captain  <///,/  Mi;s.  Lait.i.i.k. 
■'.   1   am   determined,    Mrs.    Lapelle,   to  rcmovf  you    from  this  place; 
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the  career  you  are  driving  with  this  young  fop  is  a  dishonour  to  your  age. 
your  cliaracter,  and  fame. 

Mrs.  Lap.  Age,  sir  ! 

I.iip.  Yes,  age,  madam  !  Your  native  bloom  by  the  hand  of  time  is  swept 
from  your  pallid  ciicek,  which  you  have  supplied  with  art.  I  blush  to 
mention  iliis,  madam  ;  but  fashion  has  established  this  disgraceful  custom. 
O  fie  !  fie,  to  liang  out  false  colours,  like  a  connnon  Syren.     Is  this  well  done? 

A[rs.  Lap.  This,  sir,  is  a  rudeness  I  am  unused  to,  and  which  I  will  not  bear. 

Lap.  This  you  shall  bear,  madam ;  nay,  and  ten  tunes  more,  unless  you 
will  alter  this  eccentric  conduct.  The  honour  of  my  house,  madam,  is 
c  lual  to  the  iionour  of  my  character,  nor  shall  either  be  sullied  while  I've  a 
hand  to  defend  one  and  a  mind  to  support  the  other. 

Mrs.  Lap.  You  have  indeed,  sir,  thrown  yourself  into  a  violent  rage:  and  for 
what  —  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  ! 

Lap.  Madam,  I  will  not  be  trifled  with — I  have  seen  enough  to  convince 
me  tiiat  the  looseness  of  your  behaviour  has  discredited  me,  and  drawn  the 
rertections  of  the  world  upon  you. 

Mrs.  Lap.  Tlie  world  !  I  despise  the  world— the  bugbear  you  always  intro- 
duce to  awe  us.  I  have  done  nothing,  sir,  that  can  rctlect  disl'ionour  ;  1  feel  my 
innocence,  and  I  defy  the  public  calumny.     The  world  ! 

Lap.  Witiiout  the  countenance  of  that  world  you  so  conti'mptuously  despise, 
a  situation  in  society,  madam,  is  narrow  and  irksome.  Remember,  madam, 
tiie  pains  I  took  to  raise  you  in  the  world's  opinion  ;  and  will  you,  Mrs.  Lapelle, 
in  a  few  days  destroy  and  ruin  what  1  have  laboured  for  years  to  accomplish  ? 
Is  this  your  gratitude? 

Mrs.  Lap.  My  gratitude  I  own.  But,  as  my  intentions  are  innocent  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Bloomer,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do,  sir,  that  shall  make  me 
alter  my  opinion  or  my  Ixrhaviour.     I'latonic  friendship 

Lap.  I'latonic  nonsense  !— the  idle  romantic  jihrcnzy  of  a  false  philosopher, 
who,  to  prove  his  ability,  has  aimed  at  reconciling  the  absurdest  contradictions 
of  nature.  The  system,  madam,  may  do  in  the  sere  leaf  of  life,  but  not  with 
youth  and  beauty,  "lis  incomi)alible  and  unnatural. 

Mrs.  Lap.  Heavens  !  what  a  man  !  — toattem])!  to  depreciate  the  fame  of  the 
inimitable  l-"loisa.  Sir,  the  friend  of  that  school  you  so  condemn  is  what  1 
liavo  (.'ver  wished  to  find  in  life. 

Lap.  That  friend  you  havi'  in  your  loving  husband,  without  that  scltool. 

;J//-i.  Lap.  No,  sir,  these  friendships  arcdistinct  ;  to  you  I  owe  in  duly,  love- 
but  surely  I  may  liavc  a  pure  and  virtuous  friendship  for  another  without 
abating  my  afTeclion  for  you. 

Lap.  This,  madam,  is  Iriding  with  me.  To  jirove  the  strength  of  this 
friendship,  see,  sci-,  .Mrs.  Lapelle.  your  own  letter. 

Mrs.  Lap.  {/alh  on  her  knees).  O,  I  confess  my  error.  O  pardon  and  for- 
give nic— with  the  Iiumblest  contrition  I  now  Les<ech  if. 

Lap.  Rise,  de.ir  l.idy  ;  there  is  not  a  favour  you  can  ask  I  can  icru;''  ; 
l)e  this  the  future  beacon  to  your  conduct,  and  now  avoid  the  coast  \iiii  \\i  ic 
so  nearly  wrecked  on. 

J// 1.  Lap.  O,  exemplary  Rootlncss  !  Never  from  this  moment  will  I  spurt 
with  the  a(f<"eiirins  of  him  io  whom  I  owe  eveiy  blessing  and  honour.  Forgive 
me.  dear  l.ap'IU-. 

Lap.  I  <lo;  ilry  those  tear:-,  uhith  I  but  now  iii.ide  How,  aiiduhich  I  lii)i)e 
may  never  stream  again. 

Air  (Mks.  IwM'I.i.i.i.) 

Would  ye,  ye  wives,  tills  Us.soii  jirove.  The  pride  of  every  fiiiial'-  bre.isl. 

You  n<''er  woiiUI  sink  in  shame,  Should  lie  lepro.ich  to  shun. 

M.ikr  pride  the  sniiinrl  of  love  She  that  is  piir<'  111  mind  i-.  lilest , 

And  |Mi  itcli.iii  (>|  yoiii  l.iMie.  |        M  f.iNr,  nIic  iM  undone.      [A'.ic,.  .. 


Scene  changes  to  the  Street  before  the  Court-Martial  Room. 
Enter  H  ALBERT,  aitd  DRUMMER,  with  Lovelace  as  a  prisoner.  Guard,  b°c. 

Hal.  I  never  felt  my  heart  relax  for  a  comrade  before,  when  he  had  com- 
mitted a  capital  offence ;  but  there  is  something  about  thee  that  moves  the 
hardness  of  my  disposition,  because  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  of  saving  thee. 
1  hine  is  the  supreme  crime  in  the  army. 

Z-i'ir.  Your  concern  for  me  Ijetrays  the  humanity  of  your  heart.  I  thank 
you  for  your  affection,  but  death  is  more  welcome  to  me  than  life. 

Drum.  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  could  persuade  myself  to  think  so; 
but  I  fear  tiieres  no  more  chance  for  thee  than  for  the  head  of  my  drum  against 
the  point  of  a  sharp  knife.  Mutiny  to  an  officer  is  a  deadly  stroke,  I  remem- 
ber I  received  400  lashes  once  for  a  sort  of  speecli  I  made  on  a  march. 

Ilal.  How  so,  Drummer  ? 

Drum.  W'e  were  padding  liic  hoof,  all  over  dirt  and  sweat,  at  the  Retreat  at 
St.  Cas,  where  a  good  pair  of  heel.s  was  of  vast  service  to  a  man  :  so  says  a 
comrade  to  me,  seeing  the  officers  ride  "Let's  pull  them  off  their  horses. 
Zounds  !  shall  they  ride  and  we  walk?  "  "  Be  quiet,"  replies  I ;  "if  they  don't 
ride  horses,  they'll  ride  us."  Egad  !  as  soon  as  we  had  escaped  the  bayonet, 
they  tickled  my  back  with  the  hands  of  two  brother  drums— 400— and  laid  it 
in  as  close  as  wax. 

Lav.  'Ihou'rt  a  cheerful,  happy  lad,  and  may  prosper.  I  am  pleased  with 
my  condition-  nor  do  I  repine  at  the  e.\pected  fate. 

y//r.— (Lovelace.) 

The  world  Iiath  lost  its  charms  for  me; 

Beauty  like  Truth's  no  more  ; 
My  mirth  is  changed  for  misery — 

She's  false  whom  I  adore. 

Angels  arc  not  more  fair  above, 

In  each  exterior  part ; 
But  angels  are  more  true  in  love, 

And  wear  a  purer  heart. 

Drum.  Zounds  !  my  brave  fellow,  don't  let  the  idea  of  .1  hnllct  kill  thee 
Iiffore  thou'rt  shot.  If  this  breath  of  life  is  so  irksome,  the  Sdoncr  its  let 
out  the  lictter.  Come  !  come,  I  hale  to  see  a  fine  fellow  cluip  fallen,  liracc 
up,  my  buck  !  there's  good  sound  in  thee  yet. 

////•  (T)ki;mmer)  "  There  w.as  a  Mouse  lived  in  a  Mill." 

[h'ctl/cdriims  and  Flutes  ) 

We've  bright  blue  eyes  about  tlic  town, 

Whose  rigdum  will  decoy  ye. 

Anil  bu.Nom  iLun-iils,  fair  and  brown. 

With  a  rigdum  -bonny  bliie-dfioy  mo  ! 

Decoy  me,  Marv— fictov  me.  Jinny     decoy  me,  Snmh— decoy  me  ! 

llum-sinim,  keille-driim  —  rumdum— beauty  decoy  me  I        {l-.xcunl. 

Scene  opens  and  discovers  a  regimental  Conrt-Marlial.-~\vnc,v.,  ADVOCATE, 
Clerk,  Major  Ai'TJones,  Lothian.  Bloomer,  and  x<her  Officers. 

1.0th.  Come,  Mr.  Judge,  let  us  ]iroCfP(l  to  Inislnrss. 

Clerk.  Gentlemen  of  the  court,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  signe<l  by  his  IC.vcci- 

it 
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lency  the  Governor,  you  are  to  inform  yourselves  of  all  complaints  and 
misdemeanors  that  may  be  brought  before  you,  and  upon  evidence  and  con- 
fession of  the  criminal  party,  you  are  to  proceed  in  judgment,  according  to  the 
established  Articles  of  War  and  the  custom  of  the  Army.  Being  sworn,  gen- 
tlemen, you  may  open  the  court. 

Maj.  Well,  let  hur  call  in  tlie  parties. 

Judge.  Call  in  the  prisoner,  and  the  witnesses  against  him. 

[^«/«:r  Lovelace,  Violeta,  Jesse,  Halbert,  <7W  Drummer. 

Judge  (to  \'ioLETA).  Stand  where  you  are,  sir.  What  liave  you  to  advance 
against  the  prisoner  ? 

I'iol.  1  was  exercising  my  party  early  in  the  morning,  and  tliis  recruit  being 
more  awlcward  than  the  rest,  I  corrected  him  for  it,  wlien  he  called  me  rascaf, 
and  endeavoured  to  stab  me  v.itli  liis  bayonet,  which  he  certainly  had  effected, 
but  the  sergeant  prevented 

Hal.  It  is  certainly  true  as  my  officer  reports. 

Loth.  Such  a  bliudy  dog  should  have  been  cut  to  mince-collops  on  the  spot  ! 

Maj.  Hur  is  a  clouded  knave,  nor  has  the  fear  of  Cot  before  hur  eyes. 
Ilur  sliall  be  advanced  to  a  gibbet. 

Bloom.  Yes,  he  sliould  hang  in  tlie  wind  to  cool  his  fiery  spirit. 

Drum,  (to  Lovr.i.Aci;).  Ah!  comrade,  I  thouglit  that  you  would  be  no 
more  in  their  hands  than  a  drumstick  in  mine. 

I.ov.  Gentlemen,  I  know  your  power,  and  submit  to  my  sentence.  I-ife  has 
long  been  a  burden  to  me.  I  liad  ratlier  have  paid  tlie  debt  in  the  field,  but  I 
die  contented.  A  blow  is  what  I  never  received  before,  and  what  my  pride 
will  never  suffer  me  to  bear. 

Bloom.  'Tis  an  insolent  dog,  to  resent  a  stroke  from  an  officer.  I  always 
think  I  do  a  fellow  an  honour  when  I  cane  him. 

I.ov.  But,  permit  me  to  inform  tliis  honourable  court,  before  T  die,  that  I 
am  a  gentleman  of  fortune  of  the  county  of  York,  but,  being  cruelly  treated  by 
the  woman  I  adored,  I  sought  dcatli  in  b;ittle  to  relieve  my  woes,  and  as  a 
soldier  left  my  country.  Now  lead  me  to  my  fate.  All,  ungrateful  Violeta. 
( Turning  as  to  go  off. ) 

Viol.  Oh,  savcmc,  Heaven  !  (Fainlinq  iu  Hai.ueki's  arms.  Jesse  runs  to 
her.) 

Jesie.  Oh,  help  !  liclp  !    Oh,  save  my  mistress  ! 

/jra.  Mistress  ! 

Bloom.  What !  does  our  fighting  spark  faint  at  the  name  of  deatli  ? 

I'iol.  (reeozerini,').  Hold— liold— hold  !  Ah,  injured  Lovelace!  wretched 
VioJLta  ! 

/.or.  Ah,  ye  protecting  powers  !  1  know  that  tuneful  voice.  She  lives  !  slie 
lives  !  the  dear  dcliuiing  \'iolela. 

Bloom,  lis  a  woman,  egad  I  I  must  make  a  pntly  figure  here  to  have  set 
my  wits  to  a  woman. 

Loth.  Zounds  !  if  women  begin  to  turn  soldiers,  nnd  only  ladylike  officers 
g't  promotion,  'tis  tinu!  I  was  liame  in  quarlers  for  life.  'Ihe  best  net,  Maister 
Bloomer,  ye  can  do  is  to  skep  aw.i'  for  the  (jovernor,  and  let  liim 

(A  l.rc.nk  occiirn  licrc  in  llir  tn.Tniiscripl- llic  last  leaf  of  whitli  gives  the  fDllowiiig  as 
I  lie  r<Mi({li  flr.nft  of  a  coiicliisi'Hi):  - 

MNAI.i:. 

Mrs,  Lait'.i.it,. 
It  •.lpf)u!'l  l)r  the  fitudy  of  mistress  and  wifi; 
■Jo  sniofili  by  her  smi!<-:i  the  r<ni!;li  journey  of  life. 
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For  happiness  truly  the  fair  must  attend 

Who  makes  virtue  her  guide,  and  her  husband  her  friend. 

Lovelace. 

All  heroes  of  arms,  since  the  day  of  old  Troy, 

Have  been  scratched  more  or  ft'ss  with  the  dart  of  the  Eoy 

It  is  Beauty  the  standard  that  bears  to  the  field. 

And  to  Beauty  alone  'tis  that  Englishmen  yield. 

Cauoi.ine. 

The  fop  may  reform,  and  the  rake  may  repent  ; 
For  vice,  when  corrected,  brings  pleasing  content; 
And  every  fair  maiden's  so  vain  of  her  charms, 
That  she  thinks  reformation's  restricted  to  arms. 

ViOLETA. 

The  spirit  I've  shosvn  I  hope  will  inspire 
Our  ladylike  soldiers  with  courage  and  fire 
He  cannot  wear  scarlet,  or  fight  with  the  French, 
W'lio  won't  surpass  me  for  the  love  of  his  wench. 

IlAEHERT  (?;/(/ CUOKUS. 

'Tis  Valour's  the  star  which  irradiates  earth, 

Not  titles  and  strings— the  mere  fungus  of  birth  ; 

By  courage  our  fathers  defended  this  isle, 

Anil  her  sons  ne'er  retreat,  while  her  daughters  but  smile  1 

ClIORl'S. 

'Tis  Valour's  the  star  which  irradiates  earth,  &;c. 
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[Originally  published  in  I7'3S,  by  I.ee  and  Hurst,  at  3;,  Paternoster  Row,  in  a  half- 
crown  duodecimo  of  134  pages,  under  the  title  of  "A  'J'aie  of  Rosamund  Gray,  and  Old 
Hlmd  Margaret."  The  root-idea  of  this  charming  narrative  is  traceable  to  the  antique 
ballad  of  "The  Old  Woman  clothed  in  dray."  The  little  volume  in  its  original  issue 
was  inscribed  in  friendship  to  Marmaduke  Thompson,  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.] 

CHAPTER    I. 

It  w.-is  noontide.  Tlie  sun  was  very  hot.  An  old  gentlewoman  .snt  .-^pinning 
in  .a  little  arbour  at  the  door  of  her  cottage.  She  was  blind  ;  and  licr  grand- 
(l.iuilliier  was  reading  the  Bible  to  her.  The  old  lady  had  just  left  h.er  work, 
to  attend  to  the  story  of  Ruth. 

"Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law;  but  Ruth  clave  imto  her."  It  was  a 
passage  site  could  not  let  p.iss  without  a  comment.  The  moral  she  drew  from 
it  was  not  very  //«£»,  to  be  sure.  The  girl  had  heard  it  a  hundred  times  before 
—  and  a  hundred  times  more  she  could  have  heard  it,  without  suspecting  it  to 
be  tedious.     Rosamund  loved  her  grandmother. 

The  old  lady  loved  Rosamund  loo  ;  and  she  had  reason  for  so  doing.  Rosa- 
inund  was  to  her  at  once  a  child  and  :i  servant.  She  had  only  //</-  left  in  the 
world.     They  two  lived  togetlu-r. 

They  had  once  known  l)etter  days.  The  story  of  Rosamund's  parents,  their 
r.iihirei  their  folly,  and  distresses,' may  be  told  another  time.  Our  tale  liath 
grief  enough  in  it. 

It  was  now  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  old  Margaret  Gray  liad  sold  olT  all 
r.er  effects,  to  pay  the  debts  of  Rosamimd's  father  just  after  the  mother  had  died 
of  a  broken  he.i'rt  ;  for  her  htisband  h:id  fled  his  <oan!ry  to  hide  his  .shame  in 
a  fori-i','n  land.  At  that  period  the  old  lady  retired  to  a  small  cottage,  in  the 
village  of  U'idford,  in  Ilerlfordshire. 

Kosamund,  in  her  ihirteenili  year,  was  left  desiitutc.  without  fortune  or 
friesids;  she  went  with  her  grandmother.  In  all  this  time  she  h.id  served  her 
f.iillifullv  anfl  lovingly. 

CJld  NIargar.t  dray,  when  she  first  cure  into  these  parts,  h.ad  eyes,  and 
could  sec.  llie  nei>;lil>oiirs  s.iid.  they  li, III  l)een  dimmed  by  wcepmg :  be  that 
as  it  may.  she  w.is  l.iilerlv  grown  qiiile  blind,  "(iod  is  very  good  to  us,  child; 
I  can /iy/ you  yet."  This  she  would  sometimes  say;  and  wc  need  not  wonder 
to  hear,  that  Kosamund  clavr  tmlo  her  gr.indmolher. 
i  Margaret  relaiufd  a  sjiirit  unbtoken  by  e.ilamity.  There  was  a  principle 
■.vitliiii.  wliii  li  ii  ■.rrmed  as  if  no  oulw.ird  einiimstances  could  reach.  It  was 
a  rf/n;i.>Hi  principle,  and  she  find  t.iiight  it  to  Ros.imund;  for  the  girl  had 
mostly  resided  with  her  gr.indmotlier  from  her  earliest  years.  Indeed  she  had 
laiij;ht  her  nil  that  she  knew  herself;  and  the  old  laily's  knowledge  did  not 
extend  a  v.ist  way. 




Margaret  had  drawn  her  maxims  from  observation ;  and  a  pretty  long  ex- 
perience in  life  had  contributed  to  make  her,  at  times,  a  little  positive  ;  but 
Rosamund  never  argued  with  her  grandmother. 

Their  library  consisted  chiefly  in  a  large  family  Bible,  with  notes  and  exposi- 
tions by  various  learned  expositors  from  Bisiiop  Jewell  downwards. 

'1  his  might  never  be  suffered  to  lie  about  like  other  books— but  was  kept 
constantly  wrapped  up  in  a  handsome  case  of  green  velvet,  with  gold  tassels 
—  tiie  only  relic  of  departed  grandeur  they  had  brought  with  them  to  the 
cottage — everything  else  of  value  had  been  sold  off  for  the  purpose  above- 
mentioned. 

This  Bible  f^osamund,  when  a  child,  had  never  dared  to  open  without  per- 
mission;  and  even  yet,  from  habit,  continued  the  custom.  Margaret  had 
parted  with  none  of  her  antlwrity :  indeed  it  was  never  exerted  with  much 
harshness;  and  happy  was  Rosamund,  though  a  girl  grown,  when  slie  could 
obtain  leave  to  read  her  Bible.  It  was  a  treasure  too  valuable  for  an  indis- 
criminate use;  and  Margaret  still' pointed  out  to  her  granddaughter  where  to 
read. 

Besides  this,  they  had  the  "Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation,"  with  cuts — "  I'ilgrim's  Progress,"  the  first  part — a  "Cookery 
Book,"  with  a  few  dry  sprigs  of  rosemary  and  lavender  stuck  here  and  there 
between  the  leaves  (I  suppose,  to  point  to  some  of  the  old  lady's  most  favourite 
receipts)  and  there  was  "  Withers  Emblems,"  an  old  book,  and  quaint.  Tlie 
old-fashioned  pictures  in  this  last  book  were  among  the  first  exciters  of  the 
infant  Rosamund's  curiosity.  Her  contemplation  had  fed  upon  them  in  rather 
okier  years. 

Rosamund  had  not  read  many  books  besides  these;  or  if  any,  they  had  been 
only  occasional  companions :  these  were  to  Rosamund  as  old  iriends,  that  she 
had  long  known.  I  know  not,  whetlu-r  the  peculiar  cast  of  her  mind  might 
not  be  traced,  in  part,  to  a  tincture  she  had  received,  in  early  life,  from  Walton, 
and  Wither,  from  John  Bunyan,  and  her  Bible. 

Rosamund's  mind  was  pensive  and  reflective,  rather  than  wh.if  passes  usually 
for  r/tT'tv  or  acute,  from  a  child  she  was  remarkably  ^»hy  and  thoughtful  — 
this  was  taken  for  stupidity  and  want  of  feeling;  and  the  child  has  been  some- 
times whipped  for  being  a  stubborn  t/iiiit;,  wlien  her  little  heart  was  almost 
bursting  with  affection. 

liven  now  her  granrlmother  would  often  reprove  her,  when  she  found  her 
too  grave  or  melanelioly;  givi;  her  sprightly  li-ctures  about  good  huniour  and 
rational  mirth  ;  an<l  not  UMfre(|Ui-ntly  fall  a  crying  herself,  (o  the  great  ilisciedit 
of  her  lecture.     Those  tears  endear<'d  her  the  more  to  Rosamund. 

Margaret  would  say,  "  Child,  I  love  you  to  cry.  when  I  lliink  you  are  only 
remembering  your  poor  dear  father  and  iiiotlu-r—  l  would  have  yoii  think  about 
them  soini'times  — it  would  be  strange  if  you  did  not  -but  I  fear,  RosamuTid, 
I  fear,  girl,  you  sonii-tuiiei  think  loo  deeply  about  your  own  situation  and  poor 
prospects  in  life.  When  you  do  so,  yoii  do  wrong— remember  the  naughty 
rich  m.m  in  tlie  parable,  lie  never  had  any  good  thouglils  about  liod,  and  h;s 
religion  :  and  that  might  have  been  your  case." 

Rosamund,  at  these-  linics,  could  not  rrply  to  her  :  she  was  not  in  thi-  habit 
of  (//X'/////j.' with  her  gr.mdmotlnr  ;  so  she  was  ([uitc  silent  on  these  occasions 
— or  else  the  girl  knew  well  enouj^h  herself,  that  she  had  only  been  sad  to  think 
of  th(^  desol.ite  condition  of  her  best  friend,  lo  sec  her,  in  her  old  age,  so  in- 
firm and  blind.  Bat  sin;  had  never  been  used  to  make  excuses,  when  ihc  old 
l.iilv  s.iiil  she  was  doing  wrong. 

The  m-ighbours  were  all  very  kind  to  them.  The  veriest  rustics  never 
passed  them  without  .i  bow,  or  a  pulling  off  of  the  h.it-some  show  of  courtesy, 
awkward  indeed,  but  aflectionate  -with  a  "good  morrow,  madam,"  or  "young 
madnm,"  as  it  might  h.ippen. 
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Rude  and  savage  natures,  who  seem  born  with  a  propensity  to  express  con- 
tempt for  anything  that  looks  hke  prosperity,  yet  felt  respect  for  its  declining 
lustre. 

The  farmers,  and  belter  sort  of  people  (as  they  are  called)  all  promised  to 
provide  for  Rosamund,  when  her  grandmother  should  die.  Margaret  trus'.ed 
in  God,  and  believed  them. 

Slie  used  to  say,  "  I  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world,  and  have  never 
known  people,  ^s^o'od  people,  to  be  left  without  some  friend  ;  a  relation,  a  bene- 
factor, a  n'lnei/iitig.  God  knows  our  wants— that  it  is  not  good  for  man  or 
woman  to  be  alone  ;  and  he  always  sends  us  an  helpmate,  a  leaning-place,  a 
somewhat."  Upon  this  sure  ground  of  experience,  did  Margaret  build  her 
trust  in  Providence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Rosamund  had  just  made  an  end  of  her  story  (as  I  was  about  to  relate)  and 
\v;is  listening  to  the  application  of  the  moral  (which  said  application  slie  was 
old  enough  to  have  made  herself,  but  lier  grandmother  still  continued  to  treat 
her  in  many  respects  as  a  child,  and  Rosamund  was  in  no  haste  to  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  womanhood)  when  a  young  gentleman  made  his  appearance, 
and  interrupted  them. 

It  was  young  Allan  Clare,  who  had  brought  a  present  of  peaches,  and  some 
roses,  for  Rosamund. 

He  laid  his  little  basket  .down  on  a  seat  of  tlie  arbour;  and  in  a  respectful 
tone  of  voice,  as  though  he  were  addressing  a  parent,  inquired  of  .Margaret, 
"  how  she  did." 

The  old  lady  seemed  pleased  v,'ith  his  attentions— answered  his  inquiries  by 
saying,  that  "  her  cough  was  less  troublesome  a  nights,  but  she  had  not  yet 
Rot  rid  of  it,  and  probably  she  never  might  ;  but  she  did  not  like  to  tease 
young  people  with  an  accotmt  of  her  infirmities." 

\  few  kind  words  passed  on  either  side,  when  young  Clare,  glancing  a 
fender  look  at  the  girl,  who  had  all  this  time  been  silent,' took  leave  of  them 
with  saying,  "  I  shall  brmg  lUiiior  to  see  you  in  tlie  evening." 

W'lien  he  w.as  gone,  the  old  lady  began  to  prattle. 

"Tliat  is  a  sweet  dispositioned  youtii,  ancl  I  </.' love  him  dearly,  I  must  say 
it  -there  is  sucli  a  modesty  in  all  Ik-  says  or  docs— he  should  not  come  here  so 
often,  to  be  sure.  I>ut  I  don't  know  how  to  help  it ;  there  is  so  nnich  goodnes- 
in  him,  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  forbid  him.  l^ut,  Rosamund,  girl,  I  nnist 
tell  you  beforehand;  wh<'n  you  grow  f>lder  Mr.  Clare  must  hi;  no  companion 
for  i',>«- while  you  were  liotli  so  young,  i»  was  all  very  well  -but  the  time  is 
<  oming,  when  folks  will  think  harni  of  it,  if  a  rich  young  gentleman,  like  .Mr. 
r'lare,  comes  so  often  to  our  poor  cott.ige.  Dost  hear,  girl?  why  don't  you 
answer?  come,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  to  hurt  you— speak  to  me, 
Kosamund— nay,  I  nnist  not  have  you  be  sullen— I  don't  love  peojile  that  are 
sullen." 

And  in  this  manner  was  this  poor  sotil  miming  on,  imheard  anil  unheeded, 
wlien  it  occurr»'rl  lo  h(?r,  tliat  possibly  the  girl  might  not  be  loit/ini  hfiiritis;. 

Anrl  Irup  it  was.  that  Rosamund  had  slunk  awav  at  the  first  mention  of  Mr 
Clue's  i4<i<»(l  f|u.>lilies:  and  when  she  returned,  whuh  was  not  lilt  .1  few  miinilc  ;. 
after  M.irg.irei  li;id  made  an  end  of  her  line;  harangue,  it  is  certain  her  elieeU  . 
(li,l  Iriuk  very  imv.  Tlial  mi;;hl  have  been  from  the  heal  of  the  day  or  from 
cxrr(  i',r,  for  she  h.id  hern  w.dking  in  the  garden. 

M.irg.iret,  we  know,  w.as  blind  ;  nnd.  in  this  case,  it  wa.s  lucky  for  Rosamund 
that  iilie  was  so,  or  ihc  might  liavc  matlc  some  not  unlikely  surmises. 
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I  must  not  have  my  reader  infer  from  this,  that  I  at  all  think  it  likely,  a  young 
maid  of  fourteen  would  fall  in  love  without  asking  her  grandmother's  leave— 
the  thing  itself  is  not  to  be  conceived. 

To  obviate  all  suspicions,  I  am  disposed  to  communicate  a  httle  anecdote  of 
Rosamund. 

A  month  or  two  back  her  grandmother  had  been  giving  her  the  strictest  pro- 
hibitions, in  her  walks,  not  to  go  near  a  certain  spot,  which  was  dangerous 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  huge  overgrown  oak-tree  spreading  its  prodigious 
arms  across  a  deep  chalk-pit,  which  they  partly  concealed. 

To  this  fatal  place  Rosamund  came  one  day — female  curiosity,  we  know,  is 
older  than  the  flood — let  us  not  think  hardly  of  the  girl,  if  she  partook  of  the 
sexual  failing. 

Rosamund  ventured  farther  and  farther— climbed  along  one  of  tlie  branches 
— approached  the  forbidden  chasm — her  foot  slipped — she  was  not  killed— but  it 
was  a  mercy  she  escaped— other  branches  intercepted  her  fall— and  with  a 
palpitating  heart  she  made  her  way  back  to  the  cottage. 

It  happened  that  evening,  that  her  grandmother  was  in  one  of  her  best 
humours,  caressed  Rosamund,  talked  of  old  times,  and  what  a  bkssing  it  was 
they  two  found  a  sliclter  in  their  little  cottage,  and  in  conclusion  fold  Rosamund 
"  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  God  would  one  day  reward  her  for  her  kindness  to 
her  old  blind  grandmother." 

This  was  more  than  Rosamund  conld  bear.  Her  morning's  disobedience 
came  fresh  in  her  mind,  she  felt  she  did  not  deserve  all  this  from  Margaret, 
and  at  last  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  made  confession  of  licr  fault.  The 
old  gentlewoman  kissed  and  forgave  her. 

Rosanuuid  never  went  near  that  naughty  chasm  again. 

Margari't  would  never  have  heard  of  this,  if  Rosamund  had  not  told  of  it 
herself,  liut  this  young  maid  had  a  delicate  moral  sense,  which  would  not 
suffer  her  take  advantage  of  her  grandmother,  to  deceive  her,  or  conceal  any- 
thmg  from  her,  though  Margaret  was  old,  and  blind,  and  easy  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

Another  virtuous  It-ait  I  recollect  of  Rosamund,  and,  now  I  am  in  the  vein, 
I  will  tell  it. 

Some,  I  know,  will  think  these  things  trifles— and  they  are  so— but  if  tliesc 
miiiuti(C  make  mv  reader  better  acquainted  with  Rosanumd,  I  am  content  to 
abide  the  imputation. 

These  promises  of  character,  liints.  and  early  indications  of  a  sweet  nature, 
are  to  me  more  dear,  and  choice  in  the  selection,  than  any  of  those  pretty 
wild  flowers,  which  this  young  maid,  this  virtuous  Rosamund,  has  ever 
gathered  in  a  fuic  May  morning,  to  make  a  posy  to  place  in  tlie  bosom  of  her 
ol<l  blind  friend. 

Rosamund  liad  a  very  just  notion  of  drawing,  and  would  often  employ  her 
tali'nt  in  making  sketches  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

On  a  landscape,  a  larger  piece  tlian  slie  had  ever  yet  attempted,  she  had 
now  jjcen  working  for  three  or  four  months.  She  had  taken  great  pains  witii 
it,  given  nuich  time  to  it,  and  it  was  nearly  finished.  For  whose  particular 
inspection  it  was  designed,  I  will  not  venture  to  conjecture.  Wc  know  it 
could  not  have  been  for  her  grandmntiicr's. 

One  day  sin;  went  out  on  a  short  errand,  and  left  her  iandscapc  on  the  fable. 
Wiicn  she  retin-ned,  she  found  il  •,<>//(•. 

Rosanumd  from  iIk;  first  siispeclfil  .some  miscliief,  but  held  her  tongue.  At 
Ii-ngth  she  ma<le  liie  fatal  discovery.  Margaret,  in  her  .absence.  Iiad  laiil 
violent  hands  on  it  ;  not  knowing  what  it  was,  but  taking  it  for  some  waste 
jiaper.  ha<l  torn  it  in  half,  and  with  one  half  of  tliis  elaborate  compobilion  had 
twisted  herself  iiji-  a  thn-ad-iiaper  ! 

Rosamund  spread  out  her  liands  at  sight  of  the  disaster,  gave  her  grand- 
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mother  a  roguish  smile,  but  said  not  a  word.  She  knew  the  poor  soul  would 
only  fret,  if  she  told  her  of  it,— nnd  when  once  Margaret  was  set  a-fretting  for 
other  people's  misfortunes,  the  fit  held  her  pretty  long. 

So  Rosamund  that  very  afternoon  began  another  piece  of  the  same  size  and 
subject ;  and  Margaret,  to  her  dying  day,  never  dreamed  of  the  mischief  she 
had  unconsciously  done. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Ros.\MUKD  Gr.\y  was  the  most  beautiful  young  creature  that  eyes  ever  beheld. 
Her  face  had  the  sweetest  expression  in  it— a  gentleness— a  modesty— a  timidity 
— a  certain  charm  — a  grace  without  a  name. 

There  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  mingled  in  her  smile.  It  was  not  the 
thoughtless  levity  of  a  girl— it  was  not  the  restrained  simper  of  premature 
womanhood— it  w:is  something  which  the  poet  Young  might  have  remem- 
bered, when  he  composed  that  perfect  line, 

"Soft,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  fair." 

She  was  a  mild-eyed  maid,  and  everybody  loved  her.  Young  Allan  Clare, 
when  but  a  boy,  sighed  for  her. 

Her  yellow  hair  fell  in  bright  and  curling  clusters,  like 

"  those  hanging  locks 
Of  young  Apollo." 

Her  voice  was  trembling  and  musical.  A  gniceful  diffidence  pleaded  for 
her  whenever  she  spake— and,  if  she  said  but  little,  that  little  found  its  way  to 
the  heart. 

Young,  and  artless,  and  innocent,  meaning  no  harm,  and  thinking  none  ; 
affectionate,  as  a  smiling  infant— playful,  yet  unobtrusive,  as  a  weaned  lamb 
— everybody  loved  her.     Young  Allan  Clare,  when  but  a  boy,  sighed  for  her. 

The  moon  is  shining  in  so  brightly  at  my  window,  whejc  I  write,  that  I  feel 
it  is  a  crime  not  to  suspend  my  employment  awhile  to  gaze  at  her. 

See  how  she  glideth,  in  maiden  lionour,  through  the  clouds,  wlio  divide  on 
either  side  to  do  her  homage. 

Hcautiful  vision  !— as  I  contemplate  thee,  an  internal  h.armony  is  communi- 
cated to  my  mind,  a  moral  brightness,  a  tacit  analogy  of  mental  purity  ;  a 
calm  like  ///,//  we  asi  rii)e  in  fancy  to  the  favoured  inhabilants  of  thy  fairy 
regions,  "  argent  fields." 

I  m.irvel  not,  (J  moon,  tli.at  heathen  people,  in  the  "olden  limes,"  did  wor- 
sliip  thy  ficity— Cynlhia,  Di.ana,  Hecate.  C'hristi.an  I'.urope  invokes  thee  not 
by  fhi-sc  names  now— her  idolatry  is  of  a  blacker  stain;  lielial  is  lier  Cod  - 
she  worships  Mammon. 

False  things  are  told  concerning  thee,  fair  Planet— For  I  will  ne'er  believe, 
that  ihoii  canst  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  distorting  the  brains  of  us  poor 
mortals.  I.un.atics  I  moon-struck  I  Calumny  invented,  and  I"olly  took  up, 
111'- ,c  namci.  I  would  hope  Ijcttcr  things  from  thy  mild  aspect  and  benign 
mlluences. 

Lady  of  Heaven,  thou  lendest  thy  pure  lamp  to  light  the  w;iy  to  the  Viij'.in 
Mourner,  wlicn  she  goes  to  seek  the  tomb  where  her  Warrior  Lover  lies. 

'rieiid  f,f  the  distressed,  thou  .spcakest  only /c./r.-  to  the  lonely  sufferer,  who 
w.ilk-,  forih  ill  (he  j)l.i(  id  evening,  beneath  thy  gentle  light,  to  chide  at  fortune, 
or  to  (Kinpl.iin  of  <  li.ingi-<|  frii-nds,  or  unhaijpy  loves. 
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Do  I  dream,  or  doth  not  even  now  a  heavenly  calm  descend  from  thee 
into  my  bosom,  as  I  meditate  on  the  chaste  loves  of  Rosamund  and  her 
Clare  ? 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Ai,i>AN  Ci.AUF,  was  just  two  years  older  than  Rosamund.  He  was  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  when  he  tirst  became  acquainted  with  her — it  was  soon  after  she  had 
come  to  reside  with  her  grandmother  at  Widford. 

He  met  her  by  chance  one  day,  carrying  a  pitcher  in  her  hand,  which  she 
had  been  filling  from  a  neighbouring  well— the  pitcher  was  heavy,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  bending  with  its  weight. 

Allan  insisted  on  carrying  it  for  her- for  lie  thought  it  a  sin,  that  a  delicate 
young  maid,  like  her,  shoulrl  be  so  employed,  and  he  stand  idle  by. 

Allan  had  a  propensity  to  do  little  kind  offices  for  everybody— but  at  sight 
of  Rosamund  Gray  iiis  first  fire  was  kindled— his  young  mind  seemed  to  have 
found  an  object,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  from  that  time  forth  awakened.  His 
visits,  from  that  day,  were  pretty  frequent  at  the  cottage. 

He  was  never  hapi)ier  than  when  lie  could  get  Rosamund  to  walk  out  with 
him.  He  would  make  her  adniire  the  scenes  he  admired — fancy  the  wild 
Hoovers  he  f mcied — watch  the  clouds  he  was  watching — and  not  unfrequenlly 
n-peat  to  her  jioetiy,  winch  he  loved,  and  make  her  love  it. 

On  their  return,  the  old  lady,  who  considered  them  yet  as  but  children,  would 
bid  Rosamund  fetch  Mr.  Clare  a  glass  of  her  currant  wine,  a  bowl  of  new  milk, 
or  some  cheap  dainty,  whicli  was  more  welcome  to  Allan  tlian  the  costliest 
delicacies  of  a  |)rinces  court. 

I  he  boy  and  girl,  for  they  were  no  more  at  that  age,  grew  fond  of  each  other 
—  more  lond  th.ui  either  ot  tliem  suspected. 

"  They  would  sit  .ind  sigh. 
And  look  upon  each  other,  and  conceive 
Not  what  they  ail'd  ;  yet  soniethin:^  they  did  ail, 
And  yet  were  well —and  yet  they  were  not  well ; 
And  what  was  their  disease,  they  could  not  tell." 


.\nd  thus. 


In  this  first  garden  of  their  simplencss 
I'hey  spent  their  childhood." 


A  circumstance  had  lately  liappcncd,  which  in  some  sort  altered  the  nature 
of  their  attachment. 

iso-ianumd  was  one  day  reading  the  tale  of  "  Julia  de  Roubigne,"— a  book 
which  young  Clare  had  lent  lier  — 

Allan  was  standing  by,  looking  over  her,  with  one  hand  thrown  rotind  her 
neck,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  poinliiig  to  a  passage  in  Julia's  third  letter. 

"  Maria  !  in  my  liours  of  visionary  indulgence,  1  have  sometimes  jiainted  to 
mvself  a  InnluinJ -wo  matter  whom-  comforting  me  amidst  the  distresses, 
which  fortune  had  l.iid  upon  us.  1  have  smiled  upon  him  through  my  tears  : 
tears,  not  of  anguish,  hut  of  tenderness  ;  our  children  wenr  pl.iying  around 
us,  unconscious  tif  misfortune  ;  we  had  lauRlit  them  to  he  humble,  and  to  be 
happy;  our  little  shed  was  reserved  to  us.  ami  their  smiles  to  cheer  it.  1  have 
im.iKincd  the  luxury  of  such  a  scene,  and  nllhction  became  a  part  of  my  dicam 
of  ha|)piness." 

TIk;  girl  blushed  as  she  read,  nntl  trembled  — she  li.id  a  sort  of  confused 
sensation,  that  Allan  was  noticing  her  yet  she  durst  not  lift  lier  eyes  from  the 
book,  Init  continued  reading,  sc.iice  knowing  wli.it  she  re.id. 

II  • 


Allan  guessed  the  cause  of  her  confusion.  Allan  trembled  too — his  colour 
came  and  went — his  feelings  became  impetuous— and,  flinging  both  arms 
round  her  neck,  lie  kissed  his  young  favourite. 

Rosamund  was  vexed,  and  pleased,  soothed  and  frightened,  all  in  a  moment 
—a  fit  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

Allan  had  indulged  before  in  these  little  freedoms,  and  Rosamund  had 
thought  no  harm  of  tiiem — but  from  this  time  the  girl  grew  timid  and  reserved 
— distant  in  her  manner,  and  careful  of  her  behaviour,  in  Allan's  presence — 
not  seeking  his  society,  as  before,  but  rather  shunning  it — delighting  more  to 
feed  upon  his  idea  in  absence. 

Allan  too,  from  this  day,  seemed  changed  :  his  manner  became,  thougli  not 
less  tender,  yet  more  respectful  and  diflideiu— his  bosom  felt  a  throb,  it  had  till 
now  no:  known,  in  the  society  of  Rosamund— and,  if  he  was  less  familiar  with 
lier  than  in  former  times,  that  charm  of  delicacy  had  superadded  a  grace  to 
l\03aniund,  which,  while  he  feared,  he  loved. 

Tiiere  is  a  mysterious  char.uUr,  heightened  indeed  by  fancy  and  passion^ 
but  no!  without  foundation  in  reality  and  observation,  which  true  lovers  have 
ever  imputed  to  the  object  of  their  affections.  This  character  Rosamund  had 
no«-  acquired  with  Allan- something  angelic,  perfect,  exceeding  uatiirc. 

Young  Clare  dwelt  very  near  to  the  cottage.  He  had  lost  iiis  parents,  who 
were  rather  wealthy,  early  in  life  ;  and  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  some  ten 
years  older  than  himself. 

lilinor  Clare  was  an  e.Kcellent  young  lady— discreet,  intelligent,  and 
afTectiunate.  Allan  revered  her  as  a  parent,  while  he  loved  her  as  his  own 
familiar  friend.  He  told  all  the  little  secrets  of  his  heart  to  her— but  there  was 
one.  which  he  had  hitherto  unaccountably  concealed  from  her— namely,  the 
e.Ment  of  liis  reg.ird  for  Rosamund. 

lilinor  knew  of  his  visits  to  the  cottage,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  persons 
of  Margaret  and  her  grandflaughter.  She  had  several  times  met  them,  when 
she  has  been  walking  with  her  brother— a  civility  usually  passed  on  either 
side- but  Elinor  avoided  troubling  her  brother  with  any  unseasonable  ques- 
tions. 

Allan's  heart  often  beat,  and  he  had  l^cen  going  to  tell  liis  sister  f?//— but 
something  like  shame  (false  or  true,  I  shall  not  stay  to  inciuire)  had  hitherto 
kept  him  back— still  the  secret,  unrevcaled,  hung  ujion  his  conscience  like  a 
crime  -for  his  temper  had  a  sweet  and  noble  frankness  in  it,  which  bespake 
him  yet  a  virgin  from  the  world. 

There  was  a  fine  opi-nness  in  liis  countenance — the  character  of  it  somewhat 
resembled  Rosamunds -except  that  more  fire  and  enthusiasm  were  disccrnil)le 
in  Allans— his  eyes  were  of  a  darker  blue  tlian  Rosamund's -his  hair  was  of  a 
chestnut  colour— his  cheeks  niddy,  and  tinged  with  brown.  There  was 
a  cordial  sweetness  in  .Mian's  smile,' the  like  to  wliich  I  never  saw  in  any  otiier 
face. 

lilinor  had  hitherto  connived  at  her  broihi^r's  attachment  to  Rosamund, 
lilinor,  I  believe,  was  something  of  a  physiognomist,  and  ihouglit  she  could 
trace  in  the  roiinlenaiice  and  manner  of  llosamund  ciualilies,  which  no  brother 
of  liers  ncid  Ix;  ashamed  to  love. 

'!!>'•  f'm"  was  now  come,  when  lilinor  was  desirous  of  knowing  litr 
br.  rite  more  intimately— an  opportunity  offered  of  breaking  the 

ni  1. 

■  of  the  day.  in  which  he  carried  his  present  of  fruil  and  flowers 

I"  hi-,  sister  had  observed    him  more  than  usually   busy  in  the 

i;  •  fri'.if  with  a  nicely  of  choice  not  common  to  him. 

liiin.  iinol>se'rve<l,  and,  taking  him  by  tin-  arm,  inrjuircd, 
wr  lie  — "What  arc  you  doing,  Allan?  and  who  arc  lliosc 
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"  For  Rosamund  Gray,"  he  replied;  and  his  heart  seemed  relieved  of  a 
burthen,  which  had  long  oppressed  it. 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  become  acquainted  with  your  handsome  friend— will 
you  introduce  me,  Allan?  I  think  1  should  Uke  to  go  and  see  her  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Do  go,  do  go,  Elinor— you  don't  know  v,  hat  a  good  creature  she  is— and 
old  blind  Margaret,  you  will  like  //c/- very  much." 

His  sister  promised  to  accompany  him  after  dinner  ;  and  they  parted.  Allan 
gathered  no  more  peaches,  but  hastily  cropping  a  few  roses  to  fling  into  his 
basket,  went  away  with  it  half  filled,  being  impatient  to  announce  to  Rosamund 
the  coming  of  her  promised  visitor. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Whf.n-  Allan  returned  home,  he  found  an  invitation  had  been  left  for  him,  in 
his  absence,  to  spend  tliat  evening  with  a  young  friend,  who  had  just  quitted 
a  public  school  in  London,  and  was  come  to  pass  one  night  in  his  fathers 
liouse  at  Widford,  previous  to  iiis  departure  the  next  morning  for  Edinburgh 
University. 

It  was  Allan's  bosom  friend— they  had  not  met  for  some  months— and  it 
was  probable,  a  much  longer  time  must  intervene,  before  they  should  meet 
again. 

Yet  Allan  could  not  help  looking  a  little  blank,  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
invitation.  Tiiis  was  to  have  been  an  important  evening.  But  lilinor  soon 
relieved  her  brother,  by  e:<pressing  her  readiness  to  go  alone  to  the  cottage. 

"  I  will  not  lose  the  ])leasurc  I  promised  myself,  whatever  you  may  determine 
upon,  Allan— I  will  go  by  myself,  ratlier  tlian  be  disappointed." 

"  Will  you,  will  you,  l^linor?" 

Elinor  promised  to  go  -and  I  believe,  Allan,  on  a  second  thought,  was  not 
very  sorry  to  be  spared  tiie  awkwardness  of  introducing  two  persons  to  each 
otiier,  l)oth  so  dear  to  him,  but  either  of  whom  might  happen  not  mucii  to 
f.iiicy  the  other. 

At  times,  indeed,  he  was  confident,  that  Elinor  must  love  Rosamund,  and 
Rosamond  7nu!.l  love  lilinor— but  there  were  also  times,  in  which  he  felt  mis- 
givings— it  was  an  event  he  could  scarce  hope  for  very  joy  ! 

.Mian's  real  presence  that  evening  was  more  at  the  cottage  than  at  tlie  house, 
where  his  bodily  sembUnice  was  visiting— his  friend  could  not  iielp  complaining 
of  a  certain  absence  of  mind,  a  colJiiess  he  called  it. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  the  course  of  things  predicted,  that 
Allan  would  have  asked  ins  friend  some  c|uestions,  of  wliat  liad  happened 
since  their  last  meeting,  wliat  his  feelings  were  on  leaving  school,  the  probable 
time  when  they  siiould  meet  again,  and  a  hiiiulrf(l  n.miral  «|iiesiu)ns.  wiiicli 
friendship  is  most  lavisii  of  at  sucii  times;  but  notliing  of  all  ilii-i  over 
occurred  lo  .Mian— they  did  not  even  settle  the  mcthoil  of  their  future  corre- 
spondence. 

The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  c,\pectcd,  .Mian's  friend 
thoiiglit  him  much  altered,  and,  after  his  departure,  sat  down  lo  compose  a 
(lulcrul  sonnet  about  a  "  faithless  fricnil."  1  do  not  lind  that  lie  ever  rmished 
it  indignation,  or  a  dearth  of  rhymes,  causing  him  tu  break  utl  in  the 
middle. 

CIIAI'TKR    VI. 

In  my  cat.aloguc  of  the  litllo  library  at  the  coll.itic,  I  forgot  to  mention  a 
book  of  Common  Prayer.     My  reader's  fancy  might  cosily  have  supplied  the 
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omission  —old  ladies  of  Margaret's  stamp  (God  bless  them)  may  as  well  be 
without  their  spectacles,  or  their  elbow  chair,  as  their  prayer-book — I  love 
them  for  it. 

Margaret's  was  a  handsome  octavo,  printed  by  Baskerville,  the  binding  red, 
and  fortified  wiiii  silver  at  the  edges.  Out  of  tliis  book  it  w;is  their  custom 
every  afternoon  to  read  the  proper  psalms  appointed  for  the  day. 

The  way  they  managed  was  this  :  tliey  took  verse  by  verse-  Rosamund  read 
her  little  portion,  and  .Margaret  repealed  iiers,  in  turn,  from  memory— for 
Margaret  could  say  all  the  psalter  by  heart,  and  a  good  part  of  the  Bible 
besides.  She  would  not  unfrequently  put  the  girl  right,  wiicn  siie  stumbled  or 
skipped.  This  Margaret  imputed  to  giddiness— a  quality,  wliich  Rosamuntl 
was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  — but  old  ladies,  like  Margaret,  are  not,  in  all 
instances,  alike  discriminative. 

They  had  been  employed  in  this  manner  just  before  Miss  Clare  arrived  at  the 
cottage.  The  psaini  they  had  btca  reading,  was  the  hundred  and  lourth  — 
Margaret  was  naturally  led  by  it  into  a  discussion  of  the  works  of  creation. 

There  had  b.ien  tliundcr  in  the  course  of  the  day— an  occiision  of  mstruclion 
which  the  old  lady  never  let  pass— she  began — 

"  Thunder  h.is  a  very  awful  sound— some  say,  God  Almighty  is  angry  when- 
ever it  thunders— that  it  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  us— for  my  part,  I  atii 
not  afraid  of  it ." 

And  in  this  inanner  the  old  lady  was  going  on  to  particularize,  as  usual,  its 
beneficial  eflects,  in  clearing  the  air,  destroying  of  vermm,  &.C.,  when  the 
entrance  of  Miss  Clare  put  an  end  to  her  discourse. 

Rosamund  received  her  with  respectful  tenderness— and,  taking  her  grand- 
mother by  the  hand,  said  with  great  sweetness,  "Miss  Clare  is  come  to  see 
you,  grandmother." 

"I  beg  pardon,  lady  — I  cannot  sec  you— but  you  are  heartily  welcome  — 
is  your  brother  wit:i  you.  Miss  Clare?  I  don't  hear  him.  " 

"  He  could  not  come,  madam,  but  he  sends  his  love  by  me." 

"  Vou  have  an  e.vcellent  brother.  Miss  Clare— but  pray  do  us  the  honour  to 
take  some  refreshment— Rosainund " 

And  the  old  lady  was  goin^  to  give  directions  for  a  bottle  of  her  currant 
wine— when  ICIinor.  smiling,  s aid  "  she  was  come  to  drink  a  disii  of  tea  with 
her.  and  expected  to  find  no  ceremony." 

"After  tea,  I  promise  myself  a  walk  with  you,  Rosamund,  if  your  grand- 
mother can  spare  you ■"  Ros.imund  looked  at  her  grandmother. 

"O  for  that  matter.  (  should  be  sorry  to  debar  the  girl  from  any  pleasure 
—  I  am  sure  it's  loiic.-somc  enouLjh  for  her  to  be  with  ;;/(•  alw.iys — and,  if 
Miss  Clare  will  taki-  you  out.  child,  1  shall  do  very  well  by  myself  till  you 
return— it  will  not  Ijc  the  first  time,  you  know,  that  I  have  been  left  here 
alone— some  of  the  neighbours  will  be  dropping  in  by-and-by— or  if  not,  I 
shall  lake  no  harm." 

Rosamund  had  all  the  simple  manners  of  achihl— she  kissed  her  grandmother, 
and  looked  happv. 

All  tc.i-ijme  till-  old  I.idy's  (liscoiir^e  was  little  more  than  a  panegyric  on 
young  Clare's  good  qualities.  l'",linor  looked  at  her  young  friend,  and  smiled. 
Rosainund  wa'*  beginning  to  look  grave— but  there  was  a  cordial  Minshine  in 
the  face  of  l''.liiior,  before  which  any  clouds  of  reserve  that  had  been  gathering 
on  Rosiiiiiund's,  soon  lir.iki-  away. 

"  l»o<s  your  gr.iiidnuitlKT  ever  go  out,  Rosamund?  ' 

M.ir);.irrt  lyrevented  the  girl's  reply  by  saying.--"  My  dear  young  l.idy.  I  am 
an  <iM  W((inan.  and  very  inlirin—Ros:inuind  lakes  me  a  few  paces  beyontl  ihc 
dfx.r  sometimes  but  I  walk  very  badly  I  love  l)est  to  sit  in  our  little  arbour, 
when  the  sun  shines  — I  yet  tan  fe<l  it  w.iiin  and  <  heerful  and,  if  I  lose  the 
beauties  of  the  se.i.son,  I  can  hiill  remember  them  with  ple.isure,  and  rejoice  lliat 
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younger  eyes  than  mine  can  see  and  enjoy  them  —I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you 
and  Rosamund  can  take  delight  in  this  line  summer  evening." 

"  I  shall  want  to  rob  you  of  Rosamunds  company  now  and  then,  if  we  like 
one  another.  1  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you,  madam,  at  our  house.  I  don't 
know,  whether  we  could  not  make  room  for  you  to  come  and  live  wiih  us  — what 
say  you  to  it.-* — -Allan  would  be  proud  to  tend  you,  I  am  sure  ;  and  Rosamund 
and  I  should  be  nice  company." 

.Margaret  was  all  unused  to  sucli  kindnesses,  and  wept— Margaret  had  a 
great  spirit — yet  she  was  not  above  accepting  an  obligation  from  a  worthy 
jierson— there  was  a  delicacy  in  Miss  Clares  manner— she  could  have  no 
interest,  but  pure  goodness,  to  induce  her  to  make  the  offer— at  length  the  old 
lady  spake  from  a  full  heart. 

"  Miss  Clare,  tiiis  little  cottage  received  us  in  our  distress— it  gave  us  shelter 
when  we  had  no  home— we  have  praised  God  in  it — and,  while  life  remains,  I 
think  I  shall  never  part  from  it — Rosamund  does  everything  for  me 

"And  will  do,  grandmother,  as  long  as  I  live" — and  then  Rosamund  fell 
a-crying. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Rosamund,  and,  if  you  do  but  find  friends  when  I 
am  dead  and  gone,  I  sliall  want  no  better  accommodation  while  I  live— but  God 
bless  you,  lady,  a  thousand  tunes  for  your  kind  offer." 

Elinor  was  moved  to  tears,  and,  affecting  a  sprightliness,  bade  Rosamund 
prepare  for  her  walk.  The  girl  put  on  her  white  silk  bonnet;  and  Elinor 
thought  she  never  beheld  so  lovely  a  creature. 

They  look  leave  of  Margaret,  and  walked  out  together— they  rambled  over 
all  Rosamunds  favourite  haunts  —  through  manya  sunny  held  —  by  secret 
glade  or  woodwalk,  where  the  girl  had  wandered  so  often  with  her  beloved 
•-lare. 

Who  now  so  Iiappy  as  Rosamund?  Sl)c  had  ofttimcs  heard  .-Mian  speak 
wilh  great  tenderness  of  his  sister -she  was  now  rambling,  arm  m  arm,  with 
that  very  sister,  the  "  vaunted  sister"  of  her  friend,  lier  beloved  C  lare. 

.\ot  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  scarce  a  wild  flower  in  their  path,  but  revived  m 
Rosamui-.d  some  tender  recollection,  a  conversation  perhaps,  or  some  chaste 
endearment.  Life,  and  a  new  scene  of  things,  were  now  opening  before  her— 
she  was  I'ot  into  a  fairv-land  of  uncertain  existence. 

Koiunund  was  too  I'lappv  to  talk  much— but  Elinor  was  delighted  with  her, 
when  she  ttid  talk :  ~  the  'girls  lemarks  were  suggested,  most  of  them,  by 
the  pissing  scenc-and  tliey  betrayed,  all  of  them,  the  liveliness  of  present 
impulse  :- tier  conversation  did  not  consist  in  a  comparison  of  vapid  feeling, 
and  interchange  of  sentiment  lip-deep  -  it  had  all  the  freshness  of  young  sensa- 
tion ill  it. 

Sometimes  Ihev  talked  of  .Allan. 

".Allan  IS  very  good  "  .said  Rosamund,  "very  good  imhcd  to  my  grand- 
inolher— he  will  sit  with  her,  and  hear  her  .stories,  and  read  to  her,  and  try  to 
divert  her  a  hundred  ways.  1  wonder  somctintcs  he  is  not  tired.  She  t.ilks 
liiin  f  o  death  !"  .         ., 

"  I  hen  vou  conf.  w,  Rosamund,  tliat  fiic  old  l.ady  don  lire  voii  somcfimrs. 

"  O  no.'[  did  not  mean  t/nil-'W'^  very  (hnerenl  — I  am  used  to  all  lier  ways, 
and  F  can  humour  her,  and  please  her,  and  1  ought  to  do  il.  for  she  is  the  only 
friend  I  ever  had  in  llie  world." 

1  111-  new  friends  did  not  oiuliide  their  w.alk  till  it  was  late,  and  Rosamund 
bcg.ui  lo  be  apprehensive  about  the  old  lady,  who  had  Ixien  all  this  time 
aloni-. 

On  till  ir  return  to  the  cottage,  they  found  thai  Margaret  h.id  lieen  somewhat 
impalient  -old  la<lies,  ^v,-,/.'/,/  /,/.//<<.  will  be  .so  at  limes -age  is  timorous,  and 
mspieioiis  of  danger,  where  no  danger  is. 

licsidcs,  it  was  Margarets  bedtime,  for  she  kept  very  goo<I  houi^— indeed, 
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in  the  distribution  of  her  meals,  and  sundry  other  particulars,  she  resembled 
the  livers  in  the  antique  world,  more  than  might  well  beseem  a  creature  of  this 
— none  but  Rosamund  could  get  her  mess  of  broth  ready,  or  put  her  nightcaps 
on— (she  wore  seven,  the  undermost  was  of  flannel) — 

"You  know,  love,  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  myself — here  I  must  stay  till  you 
return." 

So  the  new  friends  parted  for  that  night,  Elinor  having  made  Margaret  pro- 
mise to  give  Rosamund  leave  to  come  and  see  her  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Miss  Clare,  we  may  be  sure,  made  her  brother  very  happy,  when  she  told 
him  of  the  engagement  she  had  made  for  the  morrow,  and  how  delighted  she 
had  been  with  his  handsome  friend. 

Allan,  I  believe,  got  little  sleep  that  night.  I  know  not,  whether  joy  be  not  a 
more  troublesome  bed-fellow  than  grief— hope  keeps  a  body  very  wakeful,  I 
know. 

Elinor  Clare  was  the  best  good  creature — the  least  selfish  human  being  I 
ever  knew — always  at  work  for  other  people's  good,  planning  other  people's 
happiness— continually  forgetful  to  consult  for  her  own  personal  gratifications, 
except,  indirectly,  in  tlie  welfare  of  another,  while  her  parents  lived,  the  most 
attentive  of  daughters— since  they  died,  the  kindest  of  sisters — I  never  knew 
but  one  like  her. 

It  happens  tliat  I  have  some  of  this  young  lady's  letters  in  my  possession,  I 
shall  present  my  reader  with  one  of  them— it  was  written  a  short  time  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  and  addressed  to  a  cousin,  a  dear  friend  of  Elinor  s,  who 
w.ns  then  on  the  point  of  being  niarricd  to  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Staffordshire,  and 
had  invited  Elinor  to  assist  at  lier  nuptials.  I  will  transcribe  it  with  minute 
fidelity. 

Eliiwr  Clare  to  Maria  Leslie. 

WiDFORD,  July  the — ,  17—. 

Healil),  iimocencc,  and  beauty,  shall  be  tliy  bridcmaids,  my  sweet  coiisin. 
I  liave  no  heart  to  undertake  the  oflice.  Alas  !  wlial  lia\e  I  to  do  in  the  house 
of  feasting? 

Maria  !  I  fear,  lest  my  griefs  should  prove  obtrusive.  Yet  bear  with  me  a 
little  — I  have  recovered  already  a  sli.ire  uf  my  former  spirits. 

I  fear  more  for  Allan  than  niyself.  The  loss  of  two  such  parents,  wiili  .so 
short  an  interval,  Ijears  very  heavy  on  him.  The  buy  ti(ur.;s  about  me  from 
morning  till  night.  He  is  perpetually  forcing  a  smile  into  his  poor  pale  cheeks 
— you  know  tliir  sweetness  of  his  smile,  Maria. 

To-d.iy,  after  dinner,  when  he  took  liis  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  burst 

into  Icirs,  :in(l  would  not,  or  could  not  then,  tell  me  the  rea.on  — afterwards  he 

told  me  —  "  he  liad  been  used  to  drink  mamma's  health  after  dinner,  and  ///.// 

j    came  in  his  liead,  and  m.ide  him  cry."     I  feel  tiie  claims  the  boy  has  upon  me 

— I  perceive  lliat  I  am  living  to  siuiie  <•//(/— and  the  thought  supports  me. 

Alrc-.idy  I  have  atl. lined  to  a  .state  of  complacent  feelings— my  mother's 
Icssuns  were  not  thrown  nw.ay  upon  her  I'".linor. 

In  the  visions  of  last  night  her  spirit  seemed  to  stnnd  at  my  bedside  -a  light, 
.'iH  of  n<jond.ay,  shon^'  upon  the  room— she  opened  my  curtains— she  smiled 
npon  me  with  the  same  placid  smile  as  in  lier  lifetime.  1  felt  no  fear. 
"I.linor,  '  she  said,  "for  my  .s.ike  take  care  of  young  Allan,"— and  I  awoke 
Willi  c.ilm  feelinRs. 

Mari.i !  shall  not  the  meeting  nf  blessed  .spirits,  think  yon,  be  something  like 
thi*?     I  think,  I  could  even  now  behold  my  mother  without  dread — I  WQuld 
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ask  pardon  of  her  for  all  my  past  omissions  of  duty,  for  all  the  little  asperities 
in  my  temper,  which  have  so  often  grieved  her  gentle  spirit  when  living. 
Maria  !  I  tiiink  she  would  not  turn  away  from  me. 

Oftentimes  a  feeling,  more  vivid  than  meinory,  brings  her  before  me — I  see 
her  sit  in  her  old  elbow  chair,  her  arms  folded  upon  her  lap,  a  tear  upon  her 
cheek,  that  seems  to  upbraid  her  unkind  daughter  for  some  inattention — I  wipe 
it  away — and  kiss  her  honoured  lips. 

Maria  !  when  I  have  been  fancying  all  this,  Allan  will  come  in,  with  his  poor 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  destroy  the  vision  in  a 
moment. 

I  am  prating  to  you,  my  sweet  cousin,  but  it  is  the  prattle  of  the  heart, 
which  Maria  loves.  Besides,  whom  have  I  to  talk  to  of  these  things,  but  you 
— you  have  been  my  counsellor  in  times  past,  my  companion,  and  sweet  familiar 
friend.     liear  with  me  a  little— I  mourn  the  "cherishers  of  my  infancy." 

I  sometimes  count  it  a  blessing,  that  my  father  did  not  prove  the  sui-'ivor. 
You  know  something  of  his  story.     You  know,  there  was  a  foul  talc  current, 

it  was  the  busy  malice  of  that  bad  man,  .S ,  whicli  helped  to  spread  it 

abroad — you  will  recollect  the  active  good  nature  of  our  friend  \V and 

T ;  w  hat  pains  they  took  to  undeceive  people— with  the  better  sort  their 

kind  labours  prevailed  ;  but  tiiere  wasstill  a  party,  who  shut  tiieir  ears.  You 
know  the  issue  of  it.  My  fathers  great  spirit  bore  up  against  it  for  some  time 
—  my  father  never  was  a  had  man— but  that  spirit  was  broken  at  the  last— and 
tlie  greatly-injured  man  was  forced  to  leave  liis  old  paternal  dwelling  in  Staf- 
fordshire— for  the  neighbours  had  begun  to  point  at  him.  Maria  !  I  have  seen 
them  point  at  him,  and  have  been  ready  to  drop. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  slander  had  not  reached  he  sought 
a  retreat — and  he  found  a  still  more  grateful  asylum  in  the  daily  solicitudes  of 
the  best  of  wives. 

"An  enemy  hath  done  this,"  I  have  heard  him  say— and  at  such  times  my 
mother  would  speak  to  him  so  soothingly  of  forgiveness,  and  long-suffi;ring, 
and  the  bearing  of  injuries  with  patience;  would  heal  all  his  wounds  with  so 
gentle  a  toucii ;  — 1  have  seen  the  old  man  weep  like  a  child. 

Tlie  gloom  tiiat  beset  his  mind,  at  times  betrayed  him  into  scepticism — he 
has  doubted  if  there  be  a  I'rovidence  !  I  have  heard  him  say,  "  Gon  has  built 
a  brave  world,  but  methinks  lie  has  left  his  creatures  to  bustle  in  it  hmo  ihcy 
may." 

At  such  times  he  coukl  not  endure  to  hear  my  mother  talk  in  a  religious 
strain.  He  would  say,  "Woman,  have  done— you  confound,  you  perplex  me, 
when  you  talk  of  these  matters,  and  for  one  day  at  least  unfit  me  for  the 
business  of  life." 

I  have  seen  lier  look  at  liim -O  Goii,  Maria  I  such  a  look  !  if  plainly  spake, 
that  she  was  willing  to  have  shared  her  precious  hope  with  the  partner  of  her 
earthly  cares— but  she  foiinri  a  repulse. 

Deprived  of  such  a  wife,  think  you  the  old  man  could  have  long  endured  his 
existence?  or  what  consolation  would  his  wretched  daughter  have  had  to  offer 
him,  l)ut  silent  and  imbecile  tears? 

My  sweet  cousin,  you  will  Ihink  me  tedious— and  I  am  so — but  it  docs  me 
good  to  talk  these  inattei  s  over.  And  do  not  you  be  alarmed  for  me— my  sorrows 
arc  subsiding  into  ;i  deep  and  sweet  resignation.  I  shall  soon  be  sufficiently 
composed,  I  know  it,  lo  iiarlicipafe  in  my  friend's  happiness. 

Let  me  call  litr,  while  yet  I  may,  my  own  Maria  Ixslie!  Melhinks,  I  .shall 
not  like  you  by  any  other  name.  Heaumont  !  Mari.i  Hcaumont  !  it  liatli  a 
."Strange  .sound  svith  it,  I  shall  nev<T  be  recoiuiled  to  this  n.ime— but  do  not  you 
fear  Maria  Leslie  shall  (ilead  with  me  for  Maria  lieaumoiit. 

And  now,  my  .sweet  friend,  Goil  love  you,  and  your 

Elinor  Clari:. 


2o8  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb. 

I  find  in  my  collection,  several  letters,  written  soon  after  tlie  date  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  addressed  all  of  them  to  Maria  Beaumont.  1  am  tempted  to  make 
some  short  extracts  from  these— my  tale  will  suffer  interruption  by  them  —but 
I  was  willing  to  preserve  whatever  memorials  I  could  of  lihnor  Clare. 

From  Elinor  Clare  to  Maria  Beaumont. 

AN    EXTRACT. 

1  have  been  strolling  out  for  half  an  hour  in  the  fields;  and  my  mind 

has  been  occupied  by  thoughts,  which  Maria  has  a  right  to  participate.  I 
have  been  bringing  my  mother  to  my  recollection.  My  heart  ached  with  the 
remembrance  ol  infirmities,  that  made  her  closing  years  of  life  so  sore  a  trial 
to  lier. 

I  w.ns  concerned  to  think  that  our  family  differences  have  been  one  source  of 
disquiet  to  her.     I  am  sensible,  that  this  last  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  after  a 
person's   death ;    and  surely,   in  the  main,   there  was  considerable   harmony 
among  the  members  of  our  little  fainily,  still  I  was  concerned  to  think,  that    i 
we  ever  gave  her  gentle  spirit  disquiet.  '  I 

I   thought  on   years   back— on    all   my   parents'   friends— the  H s,   the    j 

F s,  on  D ,  S ,  and  on  many  a  merry  evening  in  the  fire-side  circle, 

in  that  comfortable  back  parlour— it  is  never  used  now. 

O  ye  Matravises*  of  the  age,  ye  know  not  what  ye  lose,  in  despising  these    I 
petty   topics   of    endeared    remembrance,    associated   circumstances    of   past    I 
linu-s  ;   ye  know   not  the    throbbings  of  the   heart,   tender  yet  affectionately 
familiar,   wliich  accompany  the  dear  and  honoured  names   of  father  or  of 
mother.  \ 

Maria  !  I  thought  on  all  these  things;  my  heart  ached  at  the  review  of  them 
—  it  yet  aches,  wliile  I  write  this — but  I  ani  never  so  satisfied  with  my  train  of 
thoughts,  as  when  they  run  upon  these  subjects  ;  the  tears  they  draw  from  us, 
meliorate  and  soften  the  heart,  and  keep  fresh  within  us  that  memory  of  dear 
friends  dead,  whicli  alone  can  fit  us  for  a  rcadmission  to  their  society  here- 
after. 

From  another  Letter. 

1  had  a  bnd  dream  this  morning,  that  Allan  was  dead  ;  and  who,  of  all 

persons  in  the  world,  do  you  think,  put  on  mourning  for  him?  Why,  Matravis. 
1  liis  alone  might  cure  me  of  .superstitious  thoughts,  if  I  were  inclined  to  them  ; 
for  why  shouhl  .Malravis  w/i'//»//  for  us.  or  our  family?  .Stilt  it  was  pleasant 
to  awake,  and  find  it  but  a  drc.im.  Methinks  .someihing  like  an  aw.akening 
from  an  ill  dream  shall  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead  be.  Materially  differ- 
ent from  our  accustomed  scenes,  and  ways  of  life,  the  l\\>rld  to  eome  may 
possilily  not  be;  siill  it  is  represented  to  us  under  the  notion  of  a  Nest,  a  Sab- 
lath,  a  state  of  bliss  not  to  be  conceived. 

From  another  Letter. 

Methinks,  you  .nnrl  I  should  have  been  born  under  the  same  roof,  sucked 

the  same  milk,  conncfl  the  same  hornbook,  lliiimbed  the  same  'restamcnt,  to- 
fjrtlicr  :  — for  wr  have  Ix-rn  more  Ih.m  sisters,  M.iii.i  ! 

Someihing  will  still  be  whispering  lo  me,  lh.it  I  shall  one  day  be  inmate  of 
(lie  sam«*  tlwrlling  with  my  cousin,  partaker  with  her  in  all  the  delights,  which 
spring  from  mutual  good  olhcos.  kind  words,  alleiitjons  in  sickness  and  in 
hc;illh.-  conversation,  someiimr-;  innocently  trivial,  and  .it  others  profit. ibly 
wrrioui  ;- books  read  and  commented  on.  together;  meals  cat.  and  walks 
token,  together,  — and  conferences,  how  wc  may  best  do  good  to  this  poor  pcr- 

*  Hiit  HAtne  wilt  be  explained  prcnenlly. 


^.  th-^f  nnrt  wean  our  spirits  from  the  world's  c<7rcs.  without  divesting 
oTrsdves  of  t^Z"^h.^  a  picture  I  have  drawn,  Mar:a  1-and  none 
of  all  these  things  may  ever  come  to  pass. 

From  another  Letter. 
r-nntinnc  to  write  to  me,  mv  sweet  cousin.    Many  good  thoughts,  resolu- 

'-0""""<^'°''VJ° '?  .hiArrs'niss  throu^h  the  mind  in  tiie  course  of  the 

dw'bmarrro'^rfo   wanfo   co^  Seize  them.  Maria,  as 

fl?J;Ss   these   Birds  of  Paradise,  that  show  themselves  and  are  gone,  and 
they  P'^'^s  /"tbt:  precious  fugitives  to  your  friend, 

make  a  grateful  F^^-";  °'    ""^  \       risin-Tn  my  fancv,  -  shall  the  good  house- 
To  use  a  ho'^'^l.y ''^.^^''^^  ?'V"^'nd  pr^serv  n-  her'  vorthless  Irufts,  her  wal- 
"'^'  'h'r  .ror  co'ts   and  Ju  n    s-and  i?  t"ere"not  much  spn-Uual  kouscu>,Jery 
■  rlreasurill^^up  our  rnlds  best  fruits, -our  hearts  meditations  m  Us  most 

So.;rScSc:c,:,^U^:^^:;^s';^S  they  sometimes  reach  the  heart. 

"'^ot^r^.dS.r^tl^S^l't'SaS^iy  familiarized  to  our  conceptions 
.Not  low  ana  mt^.i  ,Knu<,],ts  and  notions,  are  all  the  discoui^cs  of 

rrSTKiS™  ejrf  .r™   bi?o'r  s-nilttude,  >vta,  «„y  access  do  th.y  win 

"feelings,  exquisite  as  they  rise  up? 

From  another  Letter. 

I  ],.,(!  meant  to  have  left  off  at  this  place;   but,  looking  back,  I  am  sorry 

to  find  too  gloomy  a  cast  tincturing  my  last  page  -a  representation  of  life  false 
and  untliankful.  Life  is  not  all  vanity  and  disappointment— it  hath  much  of 
evil  in  it  no  doubt ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  misuse  it,  it  aflords  comfort, 
/fwM''"'>"-"omfort,  much  -mucli  that  endears  us  to  it.  and  dignifies  it— many 
true  and'good  feelings.  1  trust,  of  which  we  need  not  be  asiiamed— hours  of 
tranquillity  and  hope.  But  the  morning  was  dull  ;md  overcast,  and  my  spirits 
were  under  a  cloud.     I  feel  my  error.  ,    .    .„       ■    ,„,. 

Is  it  no  blessing,  that  wc  two  love  one  another  so  dearly— that  Allan  is  leu 
me— thiit  you  arc  settled  in  life -that  worlillv  affairs  go  smooth  with  lis  both  — 
above  all,  that  our  lot  hath  f.iUen  to  us  in  a  Christian  country?     Maria  !  these    | 
things  are  not  little.     1  will  consider  life  .as  a  long  feast,  and  not  forget  to  say 

grace.  I 

From  another  Letter.  \ 

Allan  has  written  to  me     vou  know,  he  is  on  a  visit  at  his  old  tutors  in  , 

filouceslershire-heislo  refiirn   home  on  Thuisday-.MIan   is  a  de.ir  l>o\  — 

he  concludes  his  letter,  which  is  very  affectionate  throughout,  in  this  manner-  i 

'•  lilinor.  I  charge  you  to  learn  the  following  stanza  by  heart—  ; 

Tlic  monarcli  may  forwct  liit  <  n<"ii. 

That  oil  his  hcait  an  tumr  lijilh  l-rcn  ; 
The  hii'lcRroom  ni.iv  f'<ri;rt  his  lirulr  f 

Was  mailc  his  wrddnl  wife  ycsdccii, 
The  mi'lhcr  may  fcrKrt  her  ohiiil, 

Tliat  siiiilc%  so  ^^vcctly  on  her  knee  : 
I'.iit  I'll  rmiemlwr  llicc,  CleiKMirn. 

Ami  iill  that  ihou  h.ist  done  for  me. 


TJic  Jl'or/cs  of  C/iar/i's  Lamb. 


The  lines  are  in  Burns— you  know,  we  read  him  for  the  first  time  together 
at  Margate— and  I  have  been  used  to  refer  them  to  you,  and  to  call  you,  in  my 
mind,  Olcncairn — for  you  v.lio  always  very,  very  good  to  me.  1  had  a  thou- 
sand failings,  but  you  would  iove  me  in  spite  of  them  all.  I  am  going  to  drink 
your  health." 


I  shall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  from  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER   Vni. 


They  had  but  four  rooms  in  the  cottage.  Margaret  slept  in  the  biggest  room 
upstairs,  and  hci-  granddaughter  in  a  kind  of  closet  adjoining  where  she  could 
be  within  lieanng,  if  lier  grandmother  should  call  her  in  the  night. 

The  girl  was  often  disturbed  in  that  manner— two  or  three  times  in  a  night 
she  has  been  forced  to  leave  her  bed,  to  fetch  her  grandmother's  cordials,  or 
do  some  little  service  for  her— but  she  knew,  that  Margaret  s  ailings  were  real 
and  pressing,  and  Rosamund  never  complained— never  suspected,  that  her 
grandmothers  requisitions  had  anything  unreasonable  in  them. 

The  night  she  parted  with  Miss  Clare,  she  liad  lielpcd  Margaret  to  bed,  as 
usual— and,  after  saying  her  prayers,  as  the  custom  was,  kneeling  by  the  old 
lady's  bed-side,  kissed  her  grandmother,  and  wished  her  a  good-night— -Mar- 
garet blessed  iier,  and  charged  her  to  go  to  bed  directly.  It  was  her  customary 
injunction,  and  Rosamund  had  never  dreamed  of  disobeying. 

So  she  retired  to  her  little  room.  The  night  was  warm  and  clear— the  moon 
very  bright— her  window  commanded  a  view  of  iccncs  she  had  been  tracing  in 
the  day-time  with  Miss  Clare. 

All  the  events  of  the  day  past,  the  occurrences  of  their  walk  arose  in  her 
mind,  .^he  fancied  she  should  like  to  retrace  those  scenes- but  it  was  now 
nine  o'clock,  a  late  hour  in  tlie  village. 

Still  she  fancied  it  would  be  very  charming;  and  then  her  grandmother's 
injunction  came  poworfully  to  her  recollection- she  sighed  and  turned  from 
the  window— and  walkfd  up  and  down  her  little  room. 

liver,  when  she  looki d  at  the  windosv,  the  wish  relumed.  It  was  not  so 
very  late.  The  neighbours  were  yet  about,  passing  under  the  window  to  their 
homes  ;  .she  thought,  and  thought  again,  till  her  sensations  became  vivid,  even 
to  painfiitness— her  bosom  was  aching  to  .;;ive  them  vent. 

'Jhe  village  clock  struck  ten  !  the  neighbours  (••nscd  to  pass  under  the  win- 
dow. Rosamund,  stealing  downstairs,  fastened  the  latch  behind  her,  and  left 
the  cottage. 

One.  ll)at  knew  lier,  met  her,  and  obscn-cd  her  with  some  surprise.  Another 
recollects  having  wished  her  a  good-night.  Rosanuind  never  returned  to  the 
collage  ! 

An  old  man,  thai  lay  sick  in  a  small  house  adjoining  to  Margaret's,  fcslificd 
the  next  morning,  that  he  li.id  plainly  heard  the  old  creature  calling  for  her 
granddaughler.  All  the  night  long  she  made  her  moan,  and  ceased  not  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  Kosamund.  I'.ut  no  Rosamund  w.as  there— the  voice 
dii  rl  ;i\v.iv,  bill  not  till  near  d.iybre.ak. 

NS'licn  the  neighbours  came  to  search  in  the  morning.  Margaret  was  miss- 
ing !  She  liad  ilratii^Ud  out  of  bed.  and  m.ule  licr  way  into  Kosamund's 
room— worn  out  with  fatigue  and  fright,  when  .she  found  the  girl  not  there. 
Mie  had  l.ii<i  herself  down  to  die-  and.  it  is  ihnughl,  .she  died  /*;  ./i///.-— for  .she 
w.TS  tlLcovered  in  a  kneeling  posture,  her  arms  and  face  exirndcd  on  the 
pillow,  where  Rosamund  had' slept  the  night  before— a  smile  was  on  her  face 
m  dc.it  li. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Fain  would  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  transactions  of  that  night — but  I  cannot — 
grief,  and  burning  shame,  forbid  me  10  be  silent — black  deeds  are  about  to  be 
made  public,  wliich  reflect  a  stain  upon  our  common  nature. 

Rosamund,  enthusiastic,  and  improvident,  wandered  unprotected  to  a  dis- 
tance from  her  guardian  doors ;  through  lonely  glens,  and  woodwalks,  where 
slie  liad  rambled  many  a  day  in  safety ;  till  she  arrived  at  a  shady  copse,  out  of 
the  hearing  of  any  human  habitation. 

Matravis  met  her. "  Flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  returning  home 

late  at  niglit,  he  passed  that  way  ! 

Matravis  was  a  very  ugly  man.  Sallow-complcxioncd  !  and,  if  hearts  can 
wear  that  colour,  his  heart  was  sallow-comple.xioned  also. 

A  young  man  with  ;^>-cy  deliberation  !  cold  and  systematic  in  all  his  plans; 
and  all  his  plans  were  evil.     His  very  lust  was  systematic. 

He  would  brood  over  his  bad  purposes  for  such  a  dreary  length  of  time, 
that  it  might  have  been  expected,  some  solitary  check  of  conscience  must 
have  intervened  to  save  him  from  commission.  But  that  light  from  heaven 
was  e.xiinct  in  his  dark  bosom. 

Nothing  that  is  great,  uothuig  that  is  amiable,  existed  for  this  unhappy  man. 
He  feared,  he  envied,  lie  suspected  ;  but  he  never  loved.  The  subhme  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  the  excellent  and  becoming  in  morals,  were  things  placed 
beyond  the  capacity  of  his  sensations.  He  loved  not  poetry— nor  ever  took  a 
lonely  walk  to  meditate— never  belield  virtue,  which  he  did  not  try  to  disbe- 
lieve, or  female  beauty  and  innocence,  which  he  did  not  lust  to  contaminate. 

A  sneer  was  perpetnally  upon  his  face,  and  malice  griiinhig  at  his  lieart. 
He  would  say  tlie  most  ill-natured  things,  with  the  least  remorse  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew.  This  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  wit — other  traits  got  him  the 
reputation  of  a  villaui. 

And  this  man  formerly  paid  his  court  to  Elinor  Clare  !  with  what  success  I 
leave  my  readers  to  determine.  It  was  not  in  h.linor's  nature  to  despise  any 
living  thing— but  in  the  estimation  of  this  m.an,  to  be  rejected  was  to  be 
iti-s/'/u-a' ;  and  Matravis //r7r/-/'"V"'''- 

He  had  long  lurni-d  his  eves  upon  Rosamund  Gray.  To  steal  from  the 
bosom  of  her  friends  the  jewel  they  prized  so  much,  llie  little  ewe  lamb  llu'v 
ht.-Ifl  so  dear,  it  was  a  scheme  of  delicate  revenge,  and  Matravis  had  n  Iwolokl 
motive;  fill-  iiccomplishiii't  this  ^■oung  maid's  ruin. 

Often  had  lie  met  her'  in  her  favourite  solitudes,  Init  found  lier  ever  cold  and 
inacee.-Jsible.  Of  late  the  girl  had  avoided  straying  far  from  her  own  home,  in 
the  fear  of  meeting  him— b\it  .she  had  never  told  lier  fears  to  Allan. 

Matravis  had,  till  now,  been  content  to  be  a  villain  within  the  limits  of  tlic 
law— but,  on  the  present  oecasion,  hot  fumes  of  wine,  co-operating  with  his 
deep  de!,iri'  of  revenge,  and  the  insolence  of  an  unhoped  meeling,  overcame 
his  customary  iiruderKe,  and  Matr.ivis  rose,  at  once,  tu  an  auilacity  of  glorious 
mischief.  ,  ■      ,        ,       , 

Late  at  night  ho  met  lier.  n  lonely,  unprotected  virgin  -no  friend  at  hand- 
no  place  near  of  refuge. 

kosamund  (Irav,  my  soul  ii  exceeding  sorrowful  for  tlicc-I  loathe  to  tell  the 
lint. •fill  <irrinnsta'nee'i  of  thy  wrongs— Niglit  and  silence  were  the  only 
witnesses  of  this  voting  miiid!;  disgrarr-Malr.ivis  tied. 

Rosnmund,  pojluled  and  (lis';raeed,  wand.-red,  an  abandoned  thing,  about 
the  fields  anil  meadows  till  day-break.  Not  caring  to  return  to  the  cottage. 
she  sat  iierself  down  before  the  gate  of  Miss  Clare's  house- in  .i  stupor  of 
grief. 


Elinor  was  just  rising,  and  had  opened  the  windows  of  her  chamber,  when 
i  she  perceived  her  desolate  young  friend.  She  ran  to  embrace  her— she  brought 
I    lier  into  the  liouse— she  took  her  to  her  bosom— she  kissed  her— she  spake  to 

her  ;  but  Rosamund  could  not  speak. 
\       Tidings  came  from    the  cottage.     Margaret's    death  was  an    event  which 
I   could  not  be  kept  concealed  from  Rosamund.     When  the  sweet  maid  heard 
I   of  it,  she  languished,  and  fell  sick;    she  never  held  up  her  head  after  that 
time. 

If  Rosamund  had  been  a  sister,  she  could  not  have  been  kindlier  treated, 
I    than  by  her  two  friends. 

.Allan  had  prospects  in  life  ;  might,  in  time,  have  married  into  any  of  the 
first  families  in  Hertfordshire;  but  Rosamund  Gray,  humbled  though  siie  was, 
and  put  to  shame,  liad  yet  a  charm  for  him  ;  and  he  would  have  been  content 
to  share  his  fortunes  with  her  yet,  if  Rosamund  would  have  lived  to  be  his 
companion. 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  the  girl  soon  after  died.  She  expired  in  the 
arms  of  Elinor — quiet,  gentle,  as  she  lived— tliankful,  that  she  died  not  among 
strangers— and  expressing  by  signs,  rather  than  words,  a  gratitude  for  the  most 
trifling  services,  tlie  common  oti'ices  of  humanity.  She  died  uncomplaining; 
and  this  young  maid,  this  untaught  Rosamund,  might  have  given  a  lesson  to 
the  grave  philosopher  in  death. 


CH.APTER    X. 

I  \v.\s  but  a  boy,  when  these  events  took  place.  All  the  village  remember  the 
story,  and  tell  of  Rosamund  Gray  and  old  blind  Margaret. 

I  parted  from  .Mian  Clare  on  tiiat  disastrous  night,  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh 
the  next  morning,  before  the  facts  were  commonly  known;  I  heard  not  of 
them— and  it  was  four  months  before  1  received  a  letter  from  Allan. 

"  His  henrt,  "  he  told  mc,  "  was  gone  from  him ;  for  his  sister  had  died  of  a 
phrenzy  fever !"  not  a  word  of  Rosamund  in  the  letter — I  was  left  to  collect 
her  story  from  sources  which  may  one  d.-iy  be  explained. 

I  .soon  after  quitted  .Scotland,  on  the  death  of  my  father,  and  returned  to  my 
native  village.  .Mian  had  left  the  place,  and  I  could  gain  no  information, 
whether  he  were  de.ad  or  living. 

I  pissed  the  (ottage.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  that  way,  or  to  inquire  u<ho 
lived  there.  A  little  dog.  tliKt  had  been  Ros.inuind  s,  w.as  yelping  in  my  path. 
I  laughed  aloud  like  one  mad.  wlio.se  mind  had  suddenly  gone  from  him ; 
I  stared  vacantly  around  me,  like  one  alienated  from  common  perceptions. 

Hut  I  was  young  at  that  time,  and  the  impression  became  gradually 
weakened,  as  I  mingled  in  the  business  of  life.  It  is  now  ten  \c>trs  since 
these  events  took  place,  and  I  sometimes  think  of  them  .as  unreal.  Allan 
C'lare  was  a  dear  friend  to  mc ;  hut  there  are  times,  when  All.ui  and  his  sister, 
M.irgaret  and  her  granddaughter,  appear  like  pirson.ngcs  of  a  dream— an  idle 
dream 

CHAIMER    XI. 

SfRANor.  things  liarc  fiappcncd  unio  mc— I  seem  scircc  nwake— hut  I  will 
rc-"il!  •(  I  my  thoughts,  and  try  to  give  an  account  of  what  li.itli  hef.iUcn  mc 
in  till-  \'\s  |.r,t  wei-ks. 

.SmiT  my  father's  death  our  f.imily  h.ivc  resided  in  I-ondon.  I  am  in  practice 
ai  a  siirgfon  Ihere.     My  mother  died  two  years  after  wc  lift  Widford. 

A  montli  or  two  ago  I  had  hern  busying  myself  in  drawing  up  the  above 
narr.itlvc,  intending  to  make  it  public.     The  employment  had  forced  my  mind 
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to  dwell  upon  facts,  which  had  begun  to  fade  from  it ;  the  memory  of  old 
timus  became  vivid,  and  more  vivid — I  felt  a  stronij  desire  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  my  native  villatje— of  tiie  young  loves  of  Rosamund  and  her  Clare. 

A  kind  of  dread  had  hitherto  kept  me  back  ;  but  I  was  restless  now,  till  I 
had  accomplished  my  wish.  I  set  out  one  morning  to  walk — I  readied 
W'idford  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon — after  a  slight  breakfast  at  my  Inn^ 
wiiere  I  was  mortified  to  perceive,  the  old  landlord  did  not  know  me  again — 
(old  Thomas  Billet — he  has  often  made  angle  rods  for  me  when  a  child) — I 
rambled  over  all  my  accustomed  haunts. 

Our  old  house  was  vacant,  and  to  be  sold.  I  entered,  unmolested,  into  the 
room  that  had  been  my  bed-chamber.  1  kneeled  down  on  the  spot  where  my 
little  bed  had  stood — I  felt  like  a  child — I  prayed  like  one— it  seemed  as  though 
old  times  were  to  return  again  ;  I  looked  round  involuntarily,  cxpectmg  to  see 
some  face  I  knew — but  all  was  naked  and  unite.  The  bed  was  gone.  .My 
little  pane  of  painted  window,  tiirough  wliich  I  loved  to  look  at  the  sun,  wiien 
I  awoke  in  a  fine  summer's  morning,  was  taken  out,  and  had  been  replaced  by 
one  of  common  glass. 

I  visited,  by  turns,  every  chamber— they  were  all  desolate  and  unfurnished, 
one  excepted,  in  which  the  owner  had  left  a  harpsichord,  probably  to  be  sold  — 
I  touclied  llie  Iccys  — I  played  some  old  Scottisli  tunes,  which  had  delighted 
mc  when  a  child.  Past  associations  revived  with  the  music — blended  w  ith  a 
sense  of  unreality,  which  at  last  became  too  powerful — I  rushed  out  of  the 
room  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings. 

I  wandered,  scarce  knowing  where,  into  an  old  wood,  that  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  house— we  called  it  the  wilderness.  A  well-known  form  wis 
missing,  that  used  to  meet  me  in  this  place— it  was  thine,  Ben  Moxam— the 
kindest,  gentlest,  politest,  of  human  beings,  yet  was  he  nothing  higher  than  a 
rjardener  in  the  family.  Honest  creature,  thou  didst  never  pass  me  in  my 
childish  rambles,  without  a  soft  speech,  and  a  .smile.  I  remember  thy  good- 
natured  face.  I'.ut  there  is  one  thing,  for  which  I  can  never  forgive  thee,  Ben 
Moxam;  that  thou  tlidst  join  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  mine  in  a  cruel 
plot,  to  iop  away  the  hanging  branches  of  the  old  fir-trees.  I  remember  them 
sweeping  to  the  ground. 

I  iiave  often  left  my  childish  sports  to  ramble  in  this  place— its  glooms  and 
its  solitude  ii  id  a  mysterious  chnrm  for  my  young  mind,  nurturing  witiiin  me 
that  love  of  quietness  and  lonely  tiiinking, Which  have  accompanied  me  to 
maturer  years. 

In  this  wilderness  I  found  myself  after  a  ten  years'  absence.  Its  stately  fir- 
trees  were  yet  standing,  with  all  their  luxuriant  company  of  underwood  — the 
s(|iiirnd  was  tlicre,  and  the  melancholy  cooings  of  the  worid-iiigeon  ;  all  w.\s 
as  I  had  left  it— my  heart  softened  at  the  sight  — it  seemeil,  as  lliough  my 
( haraclcr  had  been  suffering  a  ihint^e,  since  I  f(irsot)k  these  shades. 

My  parents  were  lioth  dead  :    1  had  no  counsellor  left,  no  experience  of  rtgc 
to  direct  mi',  no  sweet  voici-  of  reproof.    The  1  .ord  liad  taken  away  my  friends, 
and  I  knew  not  when?  he  had  l.iid  tiiem.      I  jiaeed  roim<l  ilie  wilderness,  seek- 
ing a  comforter.      I  jjrayed,  that  I  might  l)e  restoreil  to  that  stale  of  innoeenee,    ■ 
in  which  I  harl  wandered  in  those  shades.  I 

Methought,  my  request  was  hoard;  for  it  seemed,  as  thoiigl)  ihc  stains  of  I 
manhood  wer(<  passing  from  me,  and  I  wen-  rcl,ip>ing  into  the  purity  and 
rimplicity  of  childhood.  I  was  cotiient  to  liavc  been  moulded  into  a  perfect 
child.  I  stood  still,  as  in  a  trance.  I  (hcamctl,  that  I  was  enjoving  .i  pcrson.il 
inlereotirsc  with  luv  luavenly  l'"a(her;  and,  extr.ivaganllv.  put  off  the  slices 
from  my  feet— frir  iIk;  place  where  I  sIckmI.  I  thought,  w.is  holy  ground. 

This  state  of  mind  eoiild  not  Inst  long;  and  I  returned,  with  l.ingiiiil  feel- 
ing-^, to  my  Inn,  I  ordrred  my  ilinner  t;reen  peas  and  a  sweetbread  — it  had 
been  a  favourite  dish  with  mc  in  my  childhood— I  w. is  allowed  to  have  it  on 
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my  birthdays.  I  was  impatient  to  see  it  come  upon  table — but,  when  it  came, 
I  could  scarce  eat  a  mouthful ;  my  tears  choked  me.  I  called  for  wine — I 
drank  a  pint  and  a  half  of  red  wiiic  — and  not  till  then  had  I  dared  to  visit 
the  churchyard,  where  my  parents  were  interred. 

The  <:i>//<7_o-4;  lay  in  my  way — Margaret  had  chosen  it  for  that  very  reason,  to 
be  near  the  church — for  the  old  lady  was  regular  in  her  attendance  on  public 
worsliip — I  passed  on— and  in  a  moment  found  myself  among  the  tombs. 

I  had  been  present  at  my  father's  burial,  and  knew  the  spot  again — my 
mother's  funeral  I  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending — a  plain  stone  was 
placed  over  the  grave,  with  their  initials  carved '.ipon  it— for  tlieyboth  occupied 
one  grave. 

I  prostrated  myself  before  the  spot;  I  kissed  the  earth  tliat  covered  them — 
I  contemplated,  with  gloomy  delight,  the  time  when  I  should  mingle  my  dust 
with  theirs— and  kneeled,  with  my  arms  incumbent  on  the  grave-stone,  in  a 
kind  of  mental  prayer — for  I  could  not  speak. 

Having  performed  these  duties,  I  arose  with  quieter  feelings,  and  felt  leisure 
to  attend  to  indifferent  objects.  Still  I  continued  in  the  churchyard,  reading 
the  various  inscriptions,  and  moralizing  on  them  with  that  kind  of  levity, 
which  will  not  unfrcquently  spring  up  in  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  deep 
melancholy. 

I  read  of  nothing  but  careful  parents,  loving  husbands,  and  dutiful  children. 
I  said  jestingly,  where  be  all  the  bad  people  buried  ?  Bad  parents,  bad  hus- 
liands,  bad  children — what  cemeteries  are  appointed  for  these?  do  they  not 
slee])  in  consecrated  ground  ?  or  is  it  but  a  pious  fiction,  a  generous  oversight, 
in  the  survivors,  which  thus  tricks  out  men's  epitaphs  when  dead,  who  in  their 
life-time  discharged  the  offices  of  life,  perhaps,  but  lamely?  Their  failings, 
witli  tlieir  reproaches,  now  sleep  w  ith  them  in  the  grave.  JMan  wars  not  with 
the  dead.     It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature,  for  which  I  love  it. 

I  had  not  observed,  till  now,  a  little  grouii  assembled  at  the  other  end  of  the 
churchyard  ;  it  was  n  company  of  children,  who  were  gathered  round  a  young 
man,  dressed  in  black,  sitting  on  a  gravestone. 

He  seemed  to  be  asking  them  ciue^t ions— probably,  about  tlieir  learning— 
and  one  little  dirty  ragged-lieaded  fellow  was  clambering  \\\i  his  knees  to  kiss 
liiin.  'J  he  children  iiad  been  eating  black  cherries— for  some  of  tlie  stones 
were  scattered  aliout,  anrl  their  mouths  were  smeared  with  tiicm. 

As  I  (lr<'w  ne.ar  thi-m.  I  thought  I  discerned  in  the  stranger  a  inikl  bcnignitv 
of  cotmtenance,  which  I  hud  somewliere  seen  before- 1  gased  at  Iiim  more 
atleniivcly. 

It  was  AU.-in  Clare  !  sitting  on  the  grave  of  his  sister. 

I  tlirew  my  arms  about  his  neck.  I  exclaimed  "Allan," — lie  turned  his  eyes 
upon  me— he  knew  me — we  botli  wept  aloud — it  scdiied  as  Ihongli  the  in- 
terval, since  wc  n.artcd,  liad  been  as  nothing— I  cried  out,  "Come,  and  tell 
me  al/oiit  these  things." 

I  drrw  him  away  from  liis  little  friends — lie  parted  with  a  show  of  reluctance 
from  the  churchyard— .Margaret  and  her  graiuldaughfer  lay  buried  there,  as 
well  ns  his  sister— I  took  iiini  to  my  Inn— secured  a  room,  where  wc  might  be 
private— ordered  frcih  wine— scarce  knowing  wiiat  I  ilid,  1  danced  for  joy. 

Allan  was  (juitc  overcome,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  lie  said,  "  This  repays 
tnc  for  nil." 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  me— I  had  found  the  friend  I  thought  dead— earth 
•'•••iiic'l  lo  iiir  no  longer  valuable,  than  as  it  ronlaiiied  //////,•  and  existence  a 

!'•'■    "  •    '  •   ' r  th.iti  while  I  should  live  lo  be  his  comforter. 

ire,  lo  survey  hini  with  more  attention.     'I'iiiic,  and  grief,  had 

lli;it  fine  fiithiixiiism  which  once  burned  in  his  countenance 

\u\'\  lost  their  origin.il  fire,  but  they  rclained  an  iiiieommon  sweet 


l-li  ) 
—hi 
nc*»,  and,  whenever  ihcy  were  turned  upon  me,  their  smile  [/li  reed  to  my  lienrt. 
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"  Allan,  I  fear  you  have  been  a  sufferer."  He  replied  not,  and  I  could  not 
press  him  farther.     I  could  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again. 

.So  we  drank,  and  told  old  stories— and  repeated  old  poetry— and  sung  old 
songs— as  if  iwthing  had  happened.  We  sat  till  very  late— I  forgot  that  1  had 
purposed  returning  to  town  that  evening— to  Allan  all  places  were  alilce— I 
grew  noisv,  he  grew  cheerful  —  Allan's  old  manners,  old  enthusiasm,  were 
returning  upon  him— we  laughed,  w^e  wept,  we  mingled  our  tears,  and  talked 
extravagantly. 

Allan  was  my  bedfellow  tliat  night— and  we  lay  awake,  planning  schemes 
of  living  together  under  the  same  roof,  entering  upon  similar  pursuits  ;— and 
praising  Giju  that  we  had  met. 

I  was  obliged  to  return  to  town  the  ne.xt  morning,  and  Allan  proposed  to 
accompany  me.  "  Since  the  death  of  his  sister,"  he  told  mc,  "he  had  been  a 
wanderer." 

In  the  course  of  our  walk,  he  unbosomed  himself  without  reserve— told  me 
many  particulars  of  his  way  of  life  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  which  I  do  not 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  divulge. 

Once,  on  my  atteinpting  to  cheer  him,  when  I  perceived  liim  over  thought- 
ful, he  replied  to  me  in  these  words: 

"  Do  not  regard  me  as  unhappy,  when  you  catch  me  in  these  moods.  I  am 
never  more  happy  than  at  times',  when  by  the  cast  of  my  countenance  men 
judge  nu:  most  miserable. 

"  My  friend,  the  events,  which  have  left  this  sadness  behind  them,  are  of  no 
recent  date.  The  melancholy,  which  comes  over  me  with  the  recollection  of 
them,  is  not  hurtful,  but  only  tends  to  soften  and  tranquillize  my  mind,  to 
detach  me  from  the  restlessness  of  liuman  pursuits. 

"The  stronger  I  feel  this  detachment,  the  more  I  find  myself  drawn  heaven- 
ward to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  objects. 

"  I  love  to  keep  old  friendships  alive  and  warm  within  mc,  because  I  expect 
a  renewal  of  them  in  the  World  of  Spirits. 

"  I  am  a  wandering  and  unconnected  thing  on  the  earth.  I  have  made  no 
new  friendships,  that  can  compensate  me  for  tlie  loss  of  the  old — and  the  more 
I  know  mankind,  the  more  does  it  become  necessary  for  me  to  supply  their  loss 
by  little  images,  recollections,  and  circumstances,  of  past  pleasures. 

"  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  very  worthy  people, 
plain-hearted  souls,  sincere,  and  kind.  Hut  they  have  hitherto  eluded  my 
pursuit,  and  will  continue  to  bless  tiie  little  circle  of  their  nimilies  and  friends, 
while  I  must  remain  a  stranger  to  them. 

"  Kept  at  a  distance  by  mankind,  I  have  not  ceased  to  love  f horn— and 
could  I  find  the  cruel  persecutor,  the  malignant  instrument  of  ( loii'.S  judgments 
on  me  and  mine,  I  think  1  would  forgive,  and  try  to  love  hitu  too. 

"  I  have  been  a  quiet  sufferer.  From  the  beginning  of  my  cal.imilics  it  was 
given  to  mc,  not  to  see  tlv  hand  of  man  in  them.  I  perceived  .-i  mighty  arm, 
which  none  but  myself  could  see,  extenfled  over  me.  I  gave  my  heart  to  the 
I'urifier,  .and  my  will  to  the  Sovereign  Will  of  the  I'niversi-.  Tin-  irresistible 
wheel  i  of  destiny  passi-d  on  in  theireverlasting  rotation, — and  I  suflercd  myself 
to  be  carried  along  with  them,  without  complaining." 


CIIAPTEk   XII. 

Allan  told  niP,  that  for  somo  years  past,  feeling  himself  disengatred  from  every 
personal  tie,  but  not  alienaledfrom  hnmnn  sympalhii*^,  it  had  liccn  his  tnste, 
lii  i  luimour  he  called  it,  to  spend  \\  great  portion  of  liis  time  in  iio\pH>ili  and 
liiiiir-iiomcs. 
He  had  found  a  wayioard  pU\xuirt,  he  n-fuscd  to  name  it  a  virtue,  in  tending 
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a  description  of  people,  ^vho  had  long  ceased  to  expect  kindness  or  friendliness 
from  mankind,  but  were  content  to  accept  tlie  reluctant  services,  which  the 
oftentimes  unfeelinsj  instruments  and  servants  of  these  well-meant  institutions 
deal  out  to  the  poor  sick  people  under  their  care. 

It  is  not  medicine, — it  is  not  broths  and  coarse  moats,  served  lip  at  a  stated 
hour  with  all  the  hard  formalities  of  a  prison,  -  it  is  not  the  scanty  dole  of  a 
bed  to  die  on — which  dying  man  requires  from  Iiis  sjiecies. 

Looks,  attentions,  consolations, — in  a  word,  sympathies,  are  what  a  man 
most  needs  in  this  awful  close  of  mortal  suflerings.  A  kind  look,  a  smile,  a 
drop  of  cold  water  to  the  parched  lip— for  these  things  a  man  shall  bless  you 
in  death. 

And  these  better  things  than  cordials  did  Allan  love  to  administer— to  stay 
bv  a  bedside  the  whole  day,  when  something  disgusting  in  a  patient's  distemper 
has  kept  the  very  nurses  at  a  distance  -to  sit  by,  while  the  poor  wretch  got  a 
little  sleep  — and  be  there  to  smile  upon  him  when  he  awoke— to  slip  a  gumea, 
now  and  then,  into  the  hands  of  a  nurse  or  attendant— tl.ese  things  have  been 
to  Allan  a^/>/-it'/7c\i,'^fs,  for  which  he  was  content  lo  live,  choice  marks,  and  cir- 
cumstances, of  his  Maker's  goodness  to  him. 

And  I  do  not  know  wliether  occupations  of  this  kind  be  not  a  spring  of 
purer  and  nobler  delight  (certainly  instances  of  a  more  disinterested  virtue) 
than  ariselh  from  what  are  called  friendsliips  of  sentiment. 

Between  two  persons  of  liberal  education,  like  oi^inions,  and  common  feel- 
ings, oftentimes  subsists  a  vanity  of  sentiment,  which  disposes  each  to  look 
upon  the  other  as  the  only  being  in  the  universe  worthy  of  friendship,  or 
capable  of  understanding  it, — tiiemselves  they  consider  as  the  solitary  recep- 
tacles of  all  that  is  delicate  in  feeling,  or  stable  in  attachment :— when  the  odds 
arc,  that  under  every  green  hill,  and  in  every  crowded  street,  people  of  equal 
worth  arc  to  be  found,  who  do  more  good  in  their  generation,  and  make  less 
noise  in  the  doing  of  it. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  benevolent  propensities  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, that  .Mian  oftentimes  discovered  considerable  inclinations  in  favour  of  my 
way  of  life,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  being  that  of  a  Surgeon.  He 
would  frequently  attend  me  on  my  visits  to  patients ;  and  I  began  to  think, 
that  he  had  serious  intentions  of  making  my  profession  his  study. 

He  was  prcsimt  with  meat  a  scene— a  ddUh-bcd  scene — I  shudder,  when  I 
do  but  think  of  it. 

CHAPTLR    XHI. 

I  WAS  .sent  for  the  other  morning  to  the  .assistance  of  a  gentleman,  who  had 
lx!en  wounded  in  a  duel,— and  his  wounds  by  unskilful  treatment  had  been 
brought  to  a  dangerous  crisis. 

The  uncommf)nni";s  of  the  name,  which  wa>  Miitnivh,  suggested  to  me, 
lh.it  this  might  p')ssilily  be  no  oilier  than  Allan's  old  enemy.  Under  this 
apprelienslon,  I  (li<l  what  I  could  lo  dissuade  Allan  from  accompanying  me — 
but  he  seemed  bent  tipon  going,  and  even  pleased  himself  with  the  notion, 
th.it  it  mi'.iht  lie  within  his  ability  lo  do  the  unhappy  man  some  service.  ISo 
he  went  with  me. 

\\'liin  wtr  r.Tine  to  the  house,  wliich  was  in  Sulio  Square,  we  rliscovered  that 
it  u  I',  III  Ici-d  the  man  — Iho  identical  Matravis,  who  had  done  all  that  mischief 
jn  III'..-  i.i^f— bii»  nn»  if)  n  condition  to  excite  any  other  sensation  than  jiity 
in  ..  ■  •       ■  .■         Mian's. 

It  •  ■  '>n  a  delirium —wc  perceived  this  on  first  enterittg 

Ihr  ;  1  man  was  ravinfj  lo  himself    t.ilking  idly  in  mad, 

un(  oinifclcii  scntciitcs.— that  yet  seemed,  at  times,  lo  have  a  lefeiencc  Io/.m/    I 
fact,.  I 
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One  while  he  told  us  his  dream.  "  He  had  lost  his  way  on  a  great  heath, 
to  which  there  seemed  no  end — it  was  cold,  cold,  cold— and  dark,  very  dark — 
an  old  woman  in  leading-strings.  Hind,  was  gro;)ing  about  for  a  guide" — and 
then  he  frightened  me, — for  he  seemed  disposed  lo  hn  joiular,  and  sung  a  song 
about  an  "old  woman  clothed  in  grey,"  and  said  "  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
devil." 

Presently  he  bid  us  "not  tell  Allan  Clare  "—Allan  was  hanging  over  him 
at  that  very  moment,  sobbing.  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse,  but  cried  out, 
"  Thh  is  Allan  Clare— Allan  Clare  is  come  to  see  you,  my  dear  sir."  Tlie 
wretched  man  did  not  hear  me,  I  believe,  for  he  turned  his  head  aw.ay,  and 
bej;an  talking  of  chanicl  houses,  and  dead  men,  and  "whether  tliey  knew 
anything  that  passed,  in  their  cofifins." 

Matravis  died  that  night. 


UTrs.  i^ciasfcv's  Sclrool. 


lUnder  the  title  of  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  School :  or,  the  History  of  Several  Young  Ladies, 
related  by  themselves,"  M.nry  Lamb  brought  out,  in  1807,  a  collection  of  ten  little  homely 
narratives,  seven  of  which  were  her  own  and  the  reniaming  three  her  brother's.  These 
three,  here  subjoined,  as  integral  portions  of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb,  follow,  in  due 
chronological  sequence,  the  novelette  of  "  Rosamund  tiray."  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  .School  " 
was  first  published  as  a  four  shilling  volume  at  the  Juvenile  Library,  No.  41,  .Skiinier 
Street.  It  ran  into  a  second  edition  in  i8n8,  into  a  third  in  iS to,  and  into  a  fourth  in 
1814,  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  tenth  in  1828.] 

MARIA   HOWE. 

THE   EFFECTS    OF    WITCH    STORIES 


I  WAS  brought  up  in  the  country.  From  my  infancy  I  was  always  a  weak  and 
(iiidcr-spiritcd  girl,  subject  to  fears  and  depressions.  My  parents,  and  parti- 
cularly my  mother,  were  of  a  very  different  disposition.  '1  hey  were  what  is 
usually  c.illi'd  pay.  They  loved  pleasure,  and  ]iarlies  and  visiting  ;  but.  as 
they  found  the  turn  of  my  mind  lo  be  t|uile  opposite,  they  gave  themselves 
little  trouble  about  me.  but  upon  such  occasions  generally  left  me  to  my  choice, 
which  was  much  oflener  lo  May  at  home,  antl  intlulge  myself  in  my  solitude, 
than  to  join  in  their  rambling  visits.  I  was  always  fond  of  being  alone,  yet 
always  in  a  nianncr  afraid.  'I'here  Mas  a  book-closet  wliicii  led  into  my 
mother's  dns-^ing-room.  Here  I  was  eternally  fond  of  being  shut  up  by 
myself,  to  take  down  whatever  volumes  I  ])leased,  and  pore  u|)on  them,  — no 
matter  whether  they  were  fit  formy  years  or  no,  or  whether  I  tmilerstood  them. 
Here,  when  the  we.tther  w<iiil(l  not  permit  mv  going  into  the  dark  walk  (///»• 
iMlk\  as  it  was  called)  in  the  i;.iicltii,  here,  when  my  p.iients  have  been  from 
home,  I  have  slaved  for  hoiiis  together,  till  the  loneliness,  wiiich  ide.ised  me 
so  at  first,  has  at  length  become  cpiite  friijhtful.  and  I  h.ive  rushed  out  of  the 
closet  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  liouse,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  lap  of 
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some  one  of  the  female  servants,  or  of  my  aunt,  who  would  sny,  seeing  me 
look  pale,  that  Maria  had  been  frightening  herself  witli  some  of  those  iiai^ty 
books:  so  she  used  to  call  my  favourite  volumes,  which  I  would  not  have 
parted  with,  no.  not  with  one  of  the  least  of  them,  if  I  h.id  had  the  choice  to 
be  made  a  fine  pnncess  and  to  govern  the  world.  But  my  aimt  was  no  reader. 
She  used  to  e.vcuse  herself  and  say  that  reading  liurt  her  eyes.  I  have  been 
naughty  enough  to  think  that  this  was  only  an  excuse  ;  for  I  found  that  my 
aunts  weak  eyes  did  not  prevent  her  from  poring  tun  hours  a  day  upon  her 
Prayer-book,  or  her  favourite  Thomas  ;i  Kempis.  But  this  w;is  always  her 
excuse  for  not  reading  any  of  the  books  I  recommended.  My  aunt  w  as  my 
father's  sister.  L-^he  had  never  been  married.  My  father  was  a  good  deal 
older  than  my  mother,  and  my  aunt  was  ten  years  older  than  my  father.  As 
I  was  often  left  at  home  with  her,  and  as  my  serious  disposition  so  well  agreed 
with  hers,  an  intimacy  grew  up  between  the  old  lady  and  me  ;  and  she  would 
often  say  that  she  loved  only  one  person  in  the  world,  and  that  was  me.  Not 
that  she  and  my  parents  were  on  very  bad  terms ;  but  the  old  lady  did  not 
feel  lierself  respected  enough.  The  attention  and  fondness  v.'hich  she  showed 
to  me,  conscious  as  I  was  that  I  was  almost  the  only  being  that  she  felt  any- 
tliing  like  fondness  to,  made  me  love  her,  as  it  was  natural :  indeed  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  th.it  I  fear  I  almost  loved  her  better  than  both  my  parents  put 
together.  But  there  was  an  oddness,  a  silence,  about  my  aunt,  which  was 
never  interrupted  but  by  her  occasional  expressions  of  love  to  me,  that  made 
me  stand  in  fear  of  her.  An  odd  look  from  under  her  si)ectacles  would  some- 
times scare  me  away,  when  I  iiave  bedn  peering  up  in  her  face,  to  make  licr 
kiss  me.  Then  she  had  a  way  of  muttering  to  herself,  which,  though  it  was 
good  words  and  religious  words  that  she  w;is  mumbling,  somehow  I  did  not 
like.  My  weak  spirits,  and  the  fears  I  was  subject  to,  always  made  nie  afraid 
of  any  personal  singularity  or  oddness  in  any  one.  I  am  ashamed,  ladies,  to 
lay  open  so  many  particulars  of  our  family  ;  but  indeed  it  is  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  of  a  very  great  weakness,  if  not 
wickedness,  which  I  was  guilty  of  towards  my  aunt.  But  I  must  return  to  my 
studies,  and  tell  you  what  books  I  found  in  the  closet,  and  what  reading  I 
chiefly  admired.  Tiiere  w.as  a  great  Hook  of  Martvn,  in  which  I  used  to  read, 
ot  raliicr  I  used  to  spell  out  meanings;  for  I  was  too  ignorant  to  make  out 
many  words  :  but  there  it  was  written  all  about  those  good  men  who  chose  to 
be  burnt  alive  rather  than  forsake  their  religion,  and  become  naughiv  papists. 
Some  words  I  could  make  out,  some  I  could  not  :  but  I  made  out  enough  to 
fill  myliitlc  head  with  vanity  ;  and  I  used  to  think  I  was  so  courageous  Icould 
he  burnt  loo  ;  and  I  would  put  my  hands  upon  the  flames  which  were  pictured 
in  the  pretty  pictures  wiiich  tlie  book  li.ad,  and  feel  them.  But  you  know, 
ladies,  there  is  a  gre.it  difiercnce  between  the  (lames  in  a  i)icture  and  real  fire; 
and  I  am  now  ashamed  of  tlie  conceit  which  I  had  of  my  own  courage,  and 
think  how  poor  a  m.-irtyr  I  should  have  made  in  tiiose  day's.  Then  there  was 
a  book  not  so  big,  but  it  had  pictures  in,  it  was  called  Ciil^cppi-r's  lleihtl :  it 
w.is  full  of  pictures  of  ])l.inls  and  herbs  ;  but  I  did  not  much  care  for  that, 
'llieii  there  w;is  S,iliihin'\  Modfin  lliUory,  out  of  wiiich  I  picked  a  good  deal. 
It  li.id  pictures  of  Chinese  go<Is,  and  the  great  hooded  seipent,  whicli  ran 
strangely  in  my  f.incy.  Thi  ic  were  some  law  books  loo  ;  but  the  old  l-lnghsh 
friKlili-ti  me  from  rciding  tiicm.  But,  above  all,  wh.at  I  relislied  was  Stark- 
lh>ii\f  \  llnlory  of  Ihf  /.'//•/.•,  where  was  the  jiiclure  of  the  .\ik,  and  all  the 
1hm>Is  jjfiiiiig  iiiio  it.  This  dchghti'd  mr,  l)ci.uise  it  puz/.led  ine  :  and  many 
an  ,11  lung  he, id  have  I  got  wrili  poring  inio  it,  and  contriving  Iiow  it  might  be 
bmll,  with  Nuch  .'ind  such  rooms,  lo  hold  all  the  world,  if  there  should  be 
iinoihrr  tlood  ;  and  sorm-iimes  sollling  wli.it  prelly  lioasis  siiould  be  saved,  and 
what  should  not;  for  I  would  hav(!  no  ugly  or  definined  beast  in  my  prelly  ark. 
Hut  ihis  wa.s  only  a  piece  of  folly  and  vanity,  th.il  a  little  lellection  migiit  cure 
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me  of.  Foolish  girl  that  I  was  !  to  suppose  that  any  creature  is  really  ugly, 
that  has  all  its  limbs  contrived  with  heavenly  wisdom,  and  was  doubtless  formed 
to  some  beautiful  end,  though  a  child  cannot  comprehend  it.  Doubtless  a  frog 
or  a  toad  is  not  uglier  in  itself  than  a  squirrel  or  a  pretty  green  lizard;  but  we 
want  understanding  to  see  it. 

These  fancies,  ladies,  v.ere  not  so  very  foolish  or  naughty  perhaps,  but  that 
they  may  be  forgiven  in  a  cliild  of  six  years  old  ;  but  what  I  am  going  to  tell, 
I  shall  be  ashamed  of,  and  repent,  I  hope,  as  long  as  I  live.  It  will  teach  me 
not  to  form  rash  judgments.  I'csides  the  picture  of  the  .Ark,  and  many  others 
which  I  have  forgot,  Stackhouso  contained  one  picture  which  made  more  im- 
pression upon  my  childish  understanding  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  the  picture 
of  the  raising  up  of  Samuel,  whicli  I  used  to  call  the  Witch  of  lindor  picture. 
I  was  always  very  fond  of  picking  up  stories  about  witches.  There  was  a  book 
called  Glanvtl  on  Witches,  which  used  to  lie  about  in  this  closet:  it  was 
thumbed  about,  and  showed  it  had  been  much  read  in  former  times.  This  was 
my  treasure.  Here  I  used  to  pick  out  the  strangest  stories.  My  not  being  able 
to  read  them  very  well,  probably  made  them  appear  more  strange  and  out  of 
the  way  to  me.  But  I  coukl  collect  enough  to  understand  that  witches  were 
old  women,  who  gave  themselves  up  to  do  mischief;  how,  by  the  lielp  of 
spirits  as  bad  as  themselves,  they  lamed  cattle,  and  made  the  corn  not  grow; 
and  iiow  they  made  images  of  wax  to  stand  for  people  that  had  done  them 
any  injury,  or  they  thought  had  done  them  injury  ;  and  how  they  burnt  the 
images  before  a  slow  tire,  and  stuck  ])ins  in  them  ;  and  the  persons  which  these 
waxen  images  represimted,  however  far  distant,  felt  all  the  pains  and  torments 
in  good  earnest  which  were  inflicted  in  show  upon  these  images  :  and  such  a 
horror  I  had  of  these  wicked  witches,  that  though  I  am  now  better  instructed, 
and  look  upon  all  these  stories  as  mere  idle  tales,  and  invented  to  fill  people's 
heads  with  nonsense,  yet  I  cannot  recall  to  mind  the  horrors  wiiich  I  then  felt, 
without  shudth'ring,  and  feeling  something  of  the  old  fit  return. 

This  foolish  book  of  witch  siorie^  h;ul  no  pictures  in  it  ;  but  T  made  up  for 
fhem  out  of  my  own  fancy,  and  out  of  the  great  picture  of  the  raising  up  of 
Samuel,  in  Stackhouse.  I  was  not  old  enough  to  understand  the  ditlerencc 
there  was  between  these  silly,  improbable  tales,  which  imputed  such  powers  to 
poor  okl  women,  who  are  the  most  helpless  things  in  the  creation,  and  tlie 
narrative  in  the  I'.ible,  which  does  not  say  that  the  witch,  or  jiretendcd  witch, 
raised  up  the  dead  body  of  Samu'-l  by  her  own  power,  but,  as  it  clearly  apjioars, 
he  was  i)ermitted  l)y  the  divine  will  to  appear,  to  confound  the  presumption  of 
S.atil  ;  and  that  the  witch  herself  was  really  as  much  frightened  and  conlounded 
at  tlie  miracle  as  Saul  liimself,  not  expecting  a  real  ajipearaiice,  but  ])ro!>al)ly 
having  jircpared  some  juggling,  sleight-of-liand  tricks,  and  sliam  appearance, 
to  deceive  the  eyes  of  Saul  ;  whereas  neitiier  she,  nor  any  one  living,  iiad  ever 
tlie  power  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  but  only  II<'  who  macle  them  from  the  first. 
These  reasons  I  might  liave  rc.ul  in  Stackhotise's  liook  itself,  if  1  liad  bi-cn  old 
enough,  and  have  read  fhem  in  lh.it  very  book  since  I  was  older;  but  at  tliat 
time  I  looked  at  'illle  b'-yond  the  picture. 

These  stories  of  witches  so  terrified  me,  that  my  sleeii  was  often  broken;  and 
in  my  dreams  I  always  had  a  fancy  of  a  witch  being  in  the  mom  with  me.  I 
know  now  th.it  it  was  only  nervousness;  but  (hough  1  can  laiisjii  at  it  now  as 
W(!ll  as  you,  ladies,  if  you  knew  what  I  llien  sufl'ered.  you  would  be  thankful 
tiiat  you  have  had  sensii)le  peopK*  about  you  to  instruct  you,  and  te.Hli  you 
belter.  I  w.is  let  grow  up  Willi,  like  an  ill  weed;  aivl  lhrive<l  accordingly, 
('ill-  night  that  I  had  beiMi  tcrrifiiMl  in  my  sleeji  with  my  imagin.itions,  I  got  out 
of  bi'ij  aiicl  crept  softly  to  the  ;idjniiiuig  room.  .\ly  room  w.is  next  to  where 
niy  aunt  usually  sat  when  she  w.is  alone.  Into  lirr  room  I  crept  for  relief  from 
my  fears.  The  old  l.idy  was  not  yet  n-tired  to  rest,  but  w,as  silting  with  her 
eyes  li.ilf  oiien,  half  closed,  her  spectacles  tottering  upon  her  nose  ;  lier  he.ul 
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nodding  over  her  Prayer-book  ;  her  lips  mumbling  the  words  as  she  read  them, 
or  half  read  them,  in  her  dozing  posture;  her  grotesque  appearance,  her  old- 
fashioned  dress,  resembling  what  1  had  seen  in  that  fatal  picture  in  Stackhouse. 
All  this,  with  the  dead  time  of  night,  as  it  seemed  to  me  (for  I  had  gone  through 
my  first  sleep),  all  joined  to  produce  a  wicked  fancy  in  me,  that  the  form  that  I 
had  beheld  was  not  my  aunt,  hut  some  witch.  Her  mumbling  of  her  prayers 
confirmed  me  in  this  shocking  idea.  I  had  read  in  Glanvil  of  those  wicked 
creatures  reading  their  prayers  back-wards ;  and  I  thought  that  this  was  the 
operation  which  her  lips  were  at  this  time  employed  about.  Instead  of  flying 
to  her  friendly  lap  for  that  protection  which  I  had  so  often  experienced  when  I 
have  been  weak  and  timid,  I  shrunk  back,  terrified  and  bewildered,  to  my  bed, 
where  I  lay,  in  broken  sleeps  and  miserable  fancies,  till  the  morning,  which  I 
had  so  much  reason  to  wish  for,  came.  My  fancies  a  little  wore  away  with  the 
light;  but  an  impression  was  fi.xed,  which  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  done 
away.  In  the  daytime,  when  my  father  and  mother  were  about  the  house, 
when  I  s.aw  them  familiarly  speak  to  my  aunt,  my  fears  all  vanished  ;  and  when 
the  good  creature  has  taken  me  upon  her  knees,  and  shown  me  any  kindness 
more  than  ordinary,  at  such  times  I  have  melted  into  tears,  anil  longed  to  tell 
her  of  what  naughty,  foolish  fancies  I  had  had  of  her.  But  when  night  re- 
turned, that  figure  which  I  had  seen  recurred,  — the  posture,  the  half-closed 
eyes,  the  mumbling  and  muttering  which  I  had  heard.  A  confusion  was  in  my 
head,  who  it  was  I  had  seen  that  night  :  it  was  my  aunt,  and  it  was  not  my 
aunt  ;  it  was  that  good  creature,  who  loved  me  above  all  the  world,  engaged  at 
her  good  task  of  devotions, — perhaps  praying  for  some  good  to  me.  Again  it 
was  a  witcl),  a  creature  hateful  to  God  and  man,  reading  backwards  the  good 
prayers;  who  would  perhaps  destroy  me.  In  these  contlicts  of  mind  I  passed 
Several  weeks,  till,  by  a  revolution  in  my  f;ite,  I  was  remo\ed  to  the  liouse  of  a 
female  relation  of  my  mothers  in  a  distant  i^art  of  the  county,  uiio  had  come 
on  a  visit  to  our  house,  and  observing  my  lonely  ways,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
ill  effect  of  my  mode  of  living  upon  my  health,  begged  leave  to  take  me  iiome 
to  her  house  lo  reside  for  a  short  lime.  I  went,  with  some  reluctance  at  leaving 
my  closet,  my  dark  w.ilk,  and  even  my  aunt,  who  had  been  such  a  source  of  both 
love  and  terror  to  me.  Hut  I  went,  and  soon  found  the  good  elTects  of  a  change 
of  scene.  Instead  of  melancholy  closets  and  lonely  avenues  of  trees,  I  saw 
lightsome  rooms  and  cheerful  f.ices.  I  had  companions  of  my  own  age.  No 
books  were  allowed  me  but  what  where  rational  or  sprightly,  th.at  gave  me 
mirth,  or  gave  me  instruction.  I  soon  learned  to  laugh  at  witch  stoiies  ;  and 
when  I  returned,  after  three  or  four  months'  absence,  to  our  own  house,  my 
good  aunt  appeared  lo  me  in  the  same  liglit  in  which  I  had  viewed  her  from 
my  inf.uicy,  before  that  foolis-h  fancy  Iiosse^sed  me;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
more  kind',  more  fond,  more  loving  tli.ui  before.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  good  that  lady  (the  kind  relation  of  my  mother's  that  I  spoke  of)  did  to 
me  by  ch.inging  the  scene.  Quite  a  new  turn  of  ideas  was  given  to  me.  I 
Ixjcime  soci.ihle  ,'uid  companionable.  My  parents  .soon  discovered  a  change  in 
me;  and  I  h.ave  found  a  similar  alteration  in  them.  They  have  been  plainly 
more  fond  of  me  sinci;  that  change,  as  from  that  lime  I  learned  lo  conlorin 
myself  more  lo  their  way  of  living.  I  have  never  since  had  that  aveision  to 
company,  and  going  out  with  Ihem,  which  used  to  make  them  regard  me  with  I 
Ics.s  fondness  ihan  lliey  would  have  wished  lo  show.  I  impule  almost  all  that 
I  li. id  lo  complain  of  in  their  neglect  lo  my  h.iving  been  a  little  unsoi  i.ilile, 
uncomp.inion.ible  tnortal.  I  lived  in  this  manner  tor  a  year  or  two,  p.issing 
my  imif  Ix-iween  our  house  anrl  the  l.idy's  who  so  kindly  look  me  in  li.md,  till, 
by  li'T  advice,  I  was  sent  lo  this  school;  where  I  have  lold  you,  l.ulies,  what,  I 
for  fear  of  ridicule.  I  never  ventured  to  Icll  any  person  bcbidcs  -  Ihe  story  of  my  | 
fooli.'>li  and  naughty  f.uicy.  1 
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SUSAN   YATES. 

FIRST  TIME  OF  GOING  TO   CHURCH. 


I  WAS  born  and  brought  up  in  a  house  in  which  my  parents  had  all  their  lives 
resided,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  lonely  tract  of  land  called  the 
Lincolnshire  fens.  Few  families  besides  our  own  lived  near  the  spot ;  both 
because  it  was  reckoned  an  unwholesome  air,  and  because  its  distance  from 
any  town  or  market  made  it  an  inconvenient  situation.  My  father  was  in  no 
very  affluent  circuinstances;  and  it  was  a  sad  ne^ssity  wliich  he  was  put  to, 
of  having  to  go  many  miles  to  fetcli  anything  he  wanted  from  the  nearest 
village,  vvhicii  was  full  seven  miles  distant,  through  a  sad  miry  way,  that  at  all 
tinv3s  made  it  heavy  walking,  and  after  rain  was  almost  impassable.  But  he 
had  no  horse  or  carriage  of  Ins  own. 

The  church,  which  Ix'ionge  1  to  the  parish  in  which  our  house  was  situated, 
stood  in  this  village  ;  and  its  distance  being,  as  I  said  before,  seven  miles  from 
our  house,  made  it  quite  an  impossible  thing  for  my  mother  or  me  to  think  of 
going  to  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  on  a  fine  dry  Sutiday,  my  lather  would  rise 
early,  and  take  a  walk  to  the  vill.age,  just  to  see  \\o\\  s^oo'diicsi  thrived,  as  he  used 
to  say  ;  but  he  would  generally  return  tired  and  the  worse  for  ills  walk.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  explain  to  any  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  fens  wliat 
difficult  and  dangerous  walking  it  is.  A  mile  is  .as  good  as  four,  I  liave  heard 
my  father  s.ay,  in  those  parts.  My  mother,  who  in  the  (Mily  part  of  her  life 
had  lived  in  a  more  civilized  spot,  ami  had  been  used  .o  constant  chmx-h-going, 
would  often  lament  her  situation.  It  was  from  her  1  e.irly  imbibed  a  great 
curiosity  and  anxiety  to  see  that  thing  which  I  h.ad  heard  her  c.\ll  a  church,  and  I 
so  often  lament  that  she  could  never  go  to.  I  h.ad  seen  houses  of  various 
structures,  and  ha'is(;en  in  pictures  the  shapes  of  ships  and  boats,  .and  jiaiaces 
and  temples,  but  never  rightly  anything  that  could  be  called  a  church,  or  that 
could  satisfy  me  al)oiit  in  fo.-in.  Sometimes  I  thought  it  must  be  like  our 
house  .and  sometimes  I  rmcic  I  it  must  be  more  like  the  house  of  ourneigh- 
bour,  .\Ir.  Sutton,  which  wa^  l)ig;,'er  .and  handsomer  than  ours.  .Sorneiime's  I 
thought  it  was  a  gre.it  hollow  cave,  such  as  I  liave  heard  niv  f.itlier  sav  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  dwelt  in.  Then  I  thouglu  it  w,as' like  a  waggon  or  a 
carr.  and  ih  it  it  miiit  be  something  movable.  "The  shape  of  it  ran  in  my 
mind  slr.ui<;i-ly  ;  and  on.-  day  I  ventun-d  to  ask  mv  mother,  what  was  that 
foolish  thing  that  she  w.is  alw.ays  longing  logo  to,' and  which  she  called  a 
church.  W.is  it  anything  tb  cat  or  drink,  or  w.is  it  only  like  a  great  huge  1 
plaything,  to  be  seen  and  stared  at  ?— I  was  not  (juile  five  years  of  age  wlieii  I 
ni.itle  this  inf|iiiry. 

This  question,  so  oddly  put,  m.ade  my  mother  smile:  but,  in  a  little  time, 
she  put  on  a  more  grave  look,  and  informed  mc  tliat  a  rJnirch  was  nothing 
tli.it  [  h.ad  supposed  it  ;  but  it  w.is  a  great  building,  f.ir  greater  than  any  house 
which  I  had  seen,  where  men  and  women  and  children  came  together  twice  a 
d.iy,  on  Sund.ays,  to  Iump  the  Mibie  rr.id,  and  in.ike  good  tciolnlions  for  the 
week  t  )  come.  .She  told  me  lli.il  the  fine  music  wliieli  we  s<<ineliines  heard  in 
the  air,  cann-  from  lln-  Ix'Us  of  St.  M.iry's  church,  and  that  we  never  heard  it 
liut  whim  the  wind  was  in  a  parliciil.ir  |ioint.  This  raised  my  wonder  more 
than  all  llic  rest;  for  I  had  somehow  conceived  that  the  noise  whirli  I  heard 
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was  occasioned  by  birds  up  in  the  air,  or  that  it  was  made  by  the  angels,  whom 
(so  ignorant  I  was  till  that  time)  I  had  always  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  birds  : 
for.  before  this  time,  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  anything  like  religion  ;  it  being 
a  principle  of  my  father,  that  young  heads  should  not  be  told  too  many  things 
at  once,  for  fear  they  should  get  confused  ideas,  and  no  clear  notions  of  any- 
thing. We  iiad  always  indeed  so  far  observed  Sundays,  that  no  work  was  done 
upon  that  day  ;  and  upon  that  day  I  wore  my  best  nuishn  frock,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  sing  or  to  be  noisy ;  but  I  never  understood  why  that  day  should 
diftcr  from  any  other.  We  had  no  public  meetings  :  indeed  the  few  straggling 
liouses  which  were  near  us  would  have  furnished  but  a  slender  congregation  ; 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  place  we  lived  in,  instead  of  making  us  more  sociable, 
and  drawing  us  closer  together,  as  my  mother  used  to  say  it  ought  to  have 
done,  seemed  to  have  the  eftect  of  making  us  more  distant  and  averse  to 
society  than  oilier  people.  One  or  two  good  neighbours  indeed  we  had,  but 
not  in  numbers  to  give  me  an  idea  of  ciiurch  attendance. 

but  now  my  mother  thought  it  high  time  to  give  me  some  clearer  instruc- 
tion in  the  main  points  of  religion ;  and  my  father  came  readily  into  her  plan. 
1  was  now  permitted  to  sit  up  half  an  hour  later  on  a  Sunday  evening,  that  I 
iniglit  hear  a  portion  of  Scripture  read,  which  had  always  been  their  custom  ; 
though,  by  reason  of  my  tender  age,  and  my  fathers  opinion  on  the  impro- 
prieiy  of  children  being  taught  too  young,  1  had  never  till  now  been  an 
auditor.  I  was  taught  my  prayers,  and  those  tilings  which  you,  ladies,  I  doubt 
not,  iiad  the  benefit  of  being  instructed  in  at  a  much  earlier  age. 

'riie  clearer  my  notions  on  these  jjoinls  became,  they  only  made  nic  more 
passionately  long  for  the  privilege  of  joining  in  that  .social  service  from  which 
it  seemed  that  we  alone,  of  all  ilie  inhabitants  of  the  land,  were  debarred  :  and 
wiu-n  the  wind  sv.is  in  that  point  which  favoured  the  sound  of  tin;  distant  bells 
of  St.  Mary's  to  be  licard  over  the  great  moor  which  skirted  our  house,  1  have 
stood  out  in  tlie  air  to  catch  the  sounds,  which  I  almost  devoured  :  and  tiic 
tears  liave  come  in  my  eyes,  when  sometimes  they  seemed  to  sjieak  to  me, 
almost  in  articulate  sounds,  to  lonie  tn  church,  and  because  of  tlie  great  moor 
which  was  between  me  and  them  I  could  not  come;  and  the  too  tender  appre- 
hensions of  these  tilings  has  filled  me  wilii  a  religiovis  melancholy.  Willi 
thoughts  like  these,  I  entered  into  my  seventh  year. 

And  now  the  time  was  come  when  the  great  moor  was  no  longer  to  separate 
me  from  the  object  of  mv  wishes  and  of  my  curiosity.  My  father  iiaving  some 
money  h^ft  him  by  the  will  of  a  deceased  relation,  wc  ventured  to  .set  up  a  sort 
of  a  carriage:  no  very  superb  one,  I  assure  you,  ladies;  but  in  that  part  of 
the  world  it  was  looked  upon  with  some  envy  by  our  poorer  neighbours.  The 
first  parly  of  pleasure  which  my  father  proposed  to  take  in  it  was  to  the  village 
where  1  had  so  often  wislird  to  go;  and  my  mother  and  I  were  to  .iccompaiiy 
him  ;  for  it  w.is  very  fit,  my  father  observed,  that  little  Susan  shouUl  go  to 
church,  and  learn  liow  to  behave  herself;  for  we  might  some  lime  or  other 
have  occasion  to  live  in  Lomlon,  and  not  always  be  confined  to  that  out-of-the- 
wnv  spot. 

It  was  on  a  Sund.iy  morning  that  we  set  oiil,  my  little  heart  beating  with 
almost  lircalhlfss  expectation.  'Ihe  d.ny  was  Cine,  and  ihe  ro.ids  were  as  pood 
.T.  ihcy  ever  are  in  those  parts.  I  w.is  so  happy  and  so  jiroiid.  I  w:us  lost  in 
(If  iin.of  wliat  I  was  going  to  .see.     At  l<ngili   the  tall  M. -epic  of  St.  Marys 

.       •       • It  wa.s  pointed   out  to  me  by  my  lather  as  the  place 

had  come  which  I  have  heard  over  the  moor,  and  had 

n':ii)g.      I  was  wound  u|)  to  the  highest   pilch  of  delight 

.U    I  iilcd'  to  me  the  spot   fiDiti   which   had   proceeded  that 

tinl  1  ;  and  when  it  b.vi-.aii  to  peal,  just  as  we  aiipro.iehed 

llii;  % !!,  .spe.ik,  "  .SiiMiii  /.  t.)iiit,"  as  plainly  as  it  used  to  invite 

mc  lo  Ofme  when  i  heard  it  over  the  moor.     I  pass  over  our  alighting  at  the 
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house  of  a  relation,  and  all  that  passed  till  I  went  with  my  father  and  mother 
to  church. 

St.  Mary's  church  is  a  great  church  for  such  a  small  village  as  it  stands  in. 
My  father  said  it  was  a  cathedral,  and  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a  monas- 
tery ;  but  the  monks  were  all  gone.  Over  the  door  there  was  stone-work, 
representing  saints  and  bishops;  and  here  and  there,  along  the  sides  of  the 
church,  there  were  figures  of  men's  heads,  made  in  a  strange  grotesque  wav. 
I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  figures  in  the  round  tower  of  the  'temple  Lluirch 
in  London.  My  father  said  they  were  very  improper  ornaments  for  such  a 
place ;  and  so  I  now  think  them ;  but  it  seems  tlie  people  who  built  these 
great  churches  in  old  times,  gave  themselves  more  liberties  than  they  do  now; 
and  I  remember  that  when  1  first  saw  them,  and  before  my  father  had  made 
this  observation,  though  they  were  so  ugly  and  out  of  shape,  and  some  of 
them  seemed  to  be  grinning,  and  distorting  their  figures  with  pain  or  with 
laughter,  yet,  being  placed  upon  a  church  to  which  I  had  come  with  such 
serious  thoughts,  I  could  not  help  thinking  they  had  some  serious  meaning  ; 
and  1  looked  at  them  with  wonder,  but  wiUiout  any  temptation  to  laugh.  I 
somehow  fancied  they  were  the  representation  of  wicked  people,  set  up  as  a 
warning. 

When  we  got  into  the  church  the  service  was  not  begun;  and  my  father 
kindly  took  me  round  to  show  me  the  monuments,  and  everything  else  remark- 
able. I  remember  seeing  one  of  a  venerable  figure,  which  my  father  said  had 
been  a  judge.  The  figure  was  kneeling  up,  as  if  it  was  alive,  before  a  sort  of 
desk,  with  a  book,  I  suppose  the  Bible,  lying  on  it.  I  someliow  fancied  the 
figure  had  a  sort  of  life  in  it,  it  seemed  so  natural;  or  that  the  dead  judge, 
that  it  was  done  for,  said  his  prayers  at  it  still.  This  was  a  silly  notion  :  biit  I 
was  very  young,  and  had  passed  my  little  life  in  a  remote  place,  where  I  had 
never  seen  anything,  nor  knew  anything  ;  and  the  awe  which  I  felt  at  first 
being  in  a  church  took  from  me  all  power  but  that  of  wondering.  I  did  not 
reason  about  anything  :  I  was  too  young.  Now  I  understand  why  monuments 
are  put  up  for  the  dead,  and  why  the  figures  which  are  put  upon  ihem  are 
described  as  doing  the  actions  which  they  did  in  their  lifetimes,  and  that  they 
are  a  sort  of  pictures  set  up  for  our  instruction.  But  all  was  new  and  sur- 
I>rising  to  me  on  that  day, — the  long  windows  with  little  panes,  the  jiillars,  tlic 
IK'ws  made  of  oak,  the  little  hassocks  for  the  people  to  kneel  on,  the  form  of 
the  pulpit,  with  the  sounding-board  over  it,  gracefully  carved  in  llowor-work. 
To  you,  who  have  lived  all  your  lives  in  populous  places,  and  liave  been  taken 
to  church  from  the  earliest  time  you  can  rememiier,  my  admiration  of  liicse 
things  must  appear  strangely  ignor.int.  But  I  was  a  lonely  yoimg  creature, 
lli.it  had  been  brought  up  in  remote  jilaces,  where  there  was  neitiier  church, 
nor  church-going  inliabilants.  I  have  since  lived  in  great  towns,  and  seen  the 
ways  of  churciies  and  of  worsJiip  ;  and  I  am  old  enough  now  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  essential  in  religion,  and  what  is  merely  formal  or  orna- 
mental. 

When  my  father  had  done  pointing  out  to  mc  the  things  most  worthy  of 
notice  about  the  church,  the  service  was  almost  ready  to  begin  ;  the  parisli- 
ioners  had  most  of  ihcm  entered,  and  taken  their  seals  ;  ami  we  were  shown 
into  a  pew,  where  my  motiu-r  was  already  seated.  Soon  after,  ilu-  clergyman 
entered,  anrl  the  organ  began  to  play  what  is  called  the  volnnlaiy.  I  liad 
never  seen  so  many  people  assembled  before.  At  first  I  lliouglit  Ih.it  all  eyes 
w<'re  upf)n  mc,  and  that  because  1  was  a  slninger.  I  was  terribly  ashaiiied 
.md  confused  at  first  :  but  mother  lielped  mc  to  find  out  the  places  in  the 
I'rayer-book;  and  being  busy  about  that,  took  ofl"  .some  of  my  painful  appre- 
Iiensions.  I  was  no  stringer  to  the  order  of  the  service,  havin;;  olien  rvM\  in  a 
I'r.iyer-book  at  liome  :  but,  my  thoughts  being  confused,  it  jiuz/led  me  a  little 
to  fmd  out  the  responses  and  other  things  which  I  thought  I  knew  so  well ;  but 
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)  I  went  through  it  tolerably  well.  One  thing  which  has  often  troubled  me 
i  since  is,  that  I  am  afraid  I  was  too  full  of  myself,  and  of  thinking  how  happy 
I  was,  and  what  a  privilege  it  was  for  one  that  was  so  young  to  join  in  tlie 
service  with  so  many  grown  people  ;  so  that  I  did  not  attend  enough  to  the 
instruction  which  I  might  have  received.  I  remember,  I  foolishly  applied 
everything  that  was  said  to  myself,  so  as  it  could  mean  nobody  but  myself,  I 
was  so  full  of  my  own  thougiits.  .All  that  assembly  of  people  seemed  to  me  as 
if  they  were  come  together  only  to  show  me  the  way  of  a  church.  Not  but  I 
received  some  very  affecting  impressions  from  some  things  which  I  heard  that 
day  :  but  liie  standing-up  and  the  sitting-down  of  the  people,  the  organ,  the 
singing, — the  way  of  all  these  things  took  up  more  of  my  attention  than  was 
proper :  or  1  thought  it  did.  I  believed  1  behaved  better,  and  was  more 
serious,  wlien  I  went  a  second  time  and  a  third  time  :  for  now  we  went,  as  a 
regular  tiling  every  Sunday;  and  continued  to  do  so,  till,  by  a  still  furtiier 
ciiange  for  tlie  better  in  my  father's  circumstances,  we  removed  to  London. 
Oh  !  it  was  a  happy  day  for  me,  my  first  going  to  St.  .Marys  chuicli ;  belore 
that  day,  I  used  to  feellike  a  little  outcast  in  iiie  wilderness;  like  one  that  did 
not  belong  lo  the  world  of  Christian  people.  I  have  never  felt  like  a  little 
outcast  since.  Rut  I  never  can  hear  the  sweet  noise  of  bells,  that  1  don  t 
think  of  the  angels  singing,  and  what  poor  but  pretty  thoughts  I  had  of  angels 
in  my  uninstructed  solitude. 


ARABELLA    HARDY. 

TIIL   SE.V   VOV.VGE. 


I  WAS  born  in  the  East  Indies  I  lost  my  father  antl  mother  vounp.  At  the 
age  of  five  my  relations  thought  it  projier  that  I  should  be  sent  to  luigl.and  for 
my  educiliun.  i  was  lo  be  entrusted  to  the  lare  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
a  eli.inicter  for  great  hum  iiiity  and  discretion  ;  but  just  as  I  h.ul  taken  leave 
of  my  friends,  and  we  were  about  to  take  our  p.iss;\ge,  the  voung  woman  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  coald  not  go  on  lioard.  In  this  unpieasint  enieigeney 
no  one  knew  how  lo  act.  The  ship  was  at  thir  very  point  of  .sailing,  and  it  was 
llic  List  ship  wliii.il  was  1(1  sail  that  se.ison.  .\t  length  ilie  captain,  who  w .as 
known  to  my  friends,  piev.iiled  upon  my  relation,  who  had  come  with  us  to 
.see  us  cmb.uk,  lo  leave  the  young  woman  on  shore,  and  lo  let  me  embark 
w-|)arately.  'Iheic  was  no  possibility  of  getting  any  other  female  attendant 
for  ine  in  the  short  time  allotted  for  our  |mpar.ition  ;  and  llie  opportuniiv  of 
!  goim;  by  lliat  sliiji  w.is  llioujjht  loo  valuable  lo  be  lost.  No  other  ladies  hap- 
jx-ni-d  to  be  going;  so  I  w.is  cDiisi'^ned  Id  the  care  of  llie  captain  anil  his 
crew— rough  .iiid  unactuslomed  atiindants  for  a  young  cicatun',  delicately 
brought  up  as  I  li.id  been  :  but.  indi  ed,  Ihey  did  their  best  to  ni.ike  me  not 
fi'cl  the  difTercncc.  '1  he  unpolished  .sailors  were  my  nursery-maids  and  my 
w.iiiiiiijwoincn.  I'very  thing  was  done  by  the  c.iptain  and  Ihi-  men  to  ne- 
oomiMii  iiii-  mr,  ;ind  make  me  (?asy.  I  li.id  .1  little  room  made  out  of  lli<! 
c;ibiii,  winch  w.is  lo  l>e  toiisidiTed  as  my  room,  ami  nolHidy  might  enter  into 
ll.    'llic  first  mate  h.id  .1  great  cluiraclcr  for  bravery  and  all  sailor-like  nccom- 
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plishments ;  but  with  all  this  he  had  a  gentleness  of  manners,  and  a  p:ile 
feminine  cast  of  face,   from  ill  health  and  a  weakly  constitution,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  some  ridicule  from  the  ofhcers,  and  caused  him  to  be  named    j 
Betsy,     lie  did  not  much  like  tlie  appellation;  but  he  submitted  to  it  the    I 
better,  as  he  knew  that  those  who  gave  him  a  woman's  name  well  knew  that    1 
he  had  a  man's  lieart,  and  that  in  the  face  of  danger,  he  would  go  as  far  as 
any  man.     'I'o  this  young  man,  whose  real  name  was  Charles  Atkinson,  by  a 
lucky  thought  of  the  captain,  the  care  of  me  was  especially  entrusted.     Betsy    1 
was  proud  of  his  charge;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  acquitted  himself  with  great 
diligence  and  adroitness  through  the  whole  of  the  voyage.     From  the  begin-    1 
ning  I  liad  somehow  looked  upon  Betsy  as  a  woman,  hearing  liim  so  spoken 
of;  and  this  reconciled  me  m  some  measure  to  the  want  of  a  maid,  which   I     | 
had  been  used  to.     But  1  was  a  manageable  girl  at  all  times,  and  gave  nobody 
much  trouble. 

I  have  not  knowIedg{!  enough  to  give  an  account  of  my  voyage,  or  to  re- 
member the  names  of  the  seas  we  passed  througii,  or  the  lands  whicii  we 
touched  upon  in  our  course.  'I'he  chief  thing  1  can  remember  (for  1  do  not 
remember  the  events  of  the  voyage  in  any  order)  was  Atkinson  taking  me 
up  on  deck  to  see  the  great  whales  playing  about  in  the  sea.  There  was 
one  great  whale  came  bounding  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  then  he  would  dive 
into  it  again,  and  t-hcn  w  ould  come  up  at  a  distance  where  nobody  expected 
him  :  and  another  whale  was  following  after  iiim.  .Atkinson  said  they  wete 
at  play,  and  tliat  the  lesser  wiiale  loved  lliat  bigger  whale,  and  kept  it 
company  all  through  the  wide  seas ;  but  I  thought  it  strange  play,  and  a 
friglitful  kind  of  love  ;  for  I  every  minute  expected  tliey  would  come  up  to 
our  ship  and  toss  it.  I'ut  Atkinson  said  a  whale  was  a  gentle  creature  ;  and  it 
was  a  sort  of  sea-elephant  ;  and  that  the  most  powerful  creatures  in  nature  are 
always  the  least  Inirtful.  And  lie  told  me  liow  men  went  out  to  lake  these 
whales,  and  stuck  long  pointed  darts  into  tiiem  ;  and  how  tiie  sea  was  dis- 
coloured with  the  blood  of  these  poor  whales  for  many  mile's  distance;  and  I 
admired  the  courage  of  the  men  ;  but  I  was  sorry  for  the  innft'ensive  whale. 
Many  other  i)retly  sights  he  used  to  show  me,  when  he  was  not  on  watch  or 
doing  some  duty  for  the  ship.  No  one  was  more  attentive  to  his  duty  than  he  : 
but  ;il  such  times  as  he  had  leisure,  he  would  show  me  all  iireliy  sea-sights— 
tile  dolphins  and  porpoises  that  came  before  a  storm  ;  and  all  the  colours 
which  the  sea  changed  to  how  sometimes  it  was  a  deep  blue,  and  then  a  deep 
green,  and  sometimes  it  would  seem  all  on  lire.  All  these  various  appearances 
he  would  show  me.  and  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  of  them  lo  me  as  well 
as  my  young  capacity  would  admit  of.  There  was  a  lion  and  a  tiger  on  boaril. 
going  to  ilngl.ind  as  a  present  to  the  king;  and  it  was  a  great  diversion  to 
Atkinson  and  me,  after  1  had  got  rid  of  my  first  terrors,  to  see  the  ways  of 
these  be.isis  in  their  tiens,  and  how  venturous  the  sailors  were  in  putting  their 
hands  through  the  t;rates,  and  patting  their  rougli  coals.  Some  of  the  men 
had  monkrys.  wliiih  r.in  loose  about;  and  the  sport  was  for  the  men  to  lose 
them  and  find  llicm  a.'.iin.  The  monkeys  wouhl  run  up  tlie  shrouds,  and  pass 
from  rope  to  rope,  with  ten  timc-s  gre.iter  al.ierily  llian  the  most  expn-rieiiced 
s.iilor  could  follow  them  :  and  sometimes  they  wcmld  hide  themsrlves  in  tlie 
most  unlhoughl-of  jilaces;  and  when  they  were  found  they  woulil  grin,  and 
make  uiouths  as  if  they  had  sense.  Atkinson  descriheil  lo  me  the  ways  of 
these  little  animals  in  their  native  woods  ;  for  he  had  seen  them.  Oil,  how 
many  w.iys  he  thought  of  to  amuse  me  in  lli.it  long  voynije  ! 

Sometimes  he  would  desiribe  lo  me  the  odd  shapes  and  varieties  of  fislies 
lh.it  were  in  the  sea  ;  an<l  lell  iiu!  tales  of  the  sea-monslcrs  iliil  l.iy  liid  at  the 
bottom,  and  were  si-ldom  mcii  bv  nii-n  ;  and  wliat  a  Klorlous  sight  i(  would  Ik" 
if  our  ryes  could  be  sharpcmd  to  biliold  all  the  inluliil.uits  of  tlw  mm  at  once, 
swimming  in  the  great  deeps,  as  plain  as  wc  sec  the  gold  and  silver  fish  in  a 
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bowl  of  glass.  With  such  notions  he  enlarged  my  infant  capacity  to  take  in 
r.rar.y  things. 

When  in  foul  weather  I  have  been  terrified  at  the  motion  of  the  vessel  as  it 
rocked  backwards  and  forwards,  he  would  still  my  fears,  and  tell  me  that  I 
used  to  be  rocked  so  once  in  a  cradle;  and  that  tlie  sea  was  God  s  bed,  and 
the  ship  our  cradle,  and  we  were  as  safe  in  that  greater  motion  as  when  we 
felt  that  lesser  one  in  our  little  wooden  sleeping-places.  When  the  wind  was 
up,  and  sang  through  the  sails,  and  disturbed  me  with  its  violent  clamours,  he 
would  call  it  music,  and  bid  me  hark  to  the  sea-organ ;  and  with  that  name  he 
quieted  my  tender  apprehensions.  When  I  have  looked  around  with  a  mourn- 
ful face  at  seeing  all  men  about  me,  he  would  enter  into  my  thoughts,  and  tell 
me  pretty  stories  of  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  and  a  female  cousin  that  he 
loved  better  than  his  sisters,  wlioni  he  called  Jenny  ;  and  say  that,  when  we 
got  to  England,  I  should  go  and  see  them ;  and  how  fond  Jenny  would  be  of 
his  little  daughter,  as  he  called  mo.  And  with  these  images  of  women  and 
females  wiiicli  he  raised  in  my  fancy,  he  quieted  me  for  a  time.  One  time,  and 
never  but  once,  he  told  me  that  Jenny  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  if  ever  he 
came  to  England  ;  but  that  he  had  his  doubts  whether  he  should  live  to  get 
home,  for  he  was  very  sickly.     This  made  me  cry  bitterly. 

That  I  dwell  so  long  upon  the  attentions  of  this  Atkinson  is  only  because 
his  death,  which  happened  just  before  we  got  to  England,  aflfected  me  so 
much,  that  he  alone  of  all  the  ship's  crew  has  engrossed  my  mind  ever  since; 
though,  indeed,  the  captain  and  all  were  singularly  kind  to  me,  and  strove  to 
make  up  for  my  uneasy  and  unnatural  situation.  The  boatswain  would  pipe 
for  my  diversion,  and  the  sailor-boy  would  climb  the  dangerous  mast  for  my 
sport.  The  rough  foremast-man  would  never  willingly  appear  before  me  till 
he  had  combed  his  long  black  hair  smooth  and  sleek,  not  to  terrify  me.  The 
oflicers  got  up  a  sort  of  a  play  for  my  amusement;  and  Atkinson,  or,  as  they 
called  him,  Betsy,  acted  the  heroine  of  tiie  piece.  All  ways  that  could  he  con- 
trived were  thought  upon  to  reconcile  me  to  my  lot.  I  was  the  universal 
favourite  :  I  do  not  kiv  •,.•  how  deservedly  ;  but  1  suppose  it  was  because  I  was 
alone,  and  there  was  no  female  in  the  ship  besides  me.  Had  I  come  over  with 
female  relations  or  attendants,  I  should  liave  e.xcited  no  particular  curiosity : 
1  should  have  required  no  uncommon  attentions.  I  was  one  little  woman 
among  a  crew  of  men  ;  and  I  believe  the  honiage  which  I  have  read  that  men 
universiiliy  p.iy  to  women  w.is  in  this  c;use  directed  to  me,  in  the  absence  of  all 
oilier  womankind.  I  do  not  know  how  that  nught  be ;  but  1  w.as  a  little 
princess  among  them,  and  I  w.as  not  six  years  old. 

I  remeiiiljcr  the  first  drawback  which  liappened  fo  my  comfort  w.as  Atkin- 
son's not  appearing  during  the  whole  of  one  day.  The  captain  tried  to  recon- 
cile me  to  it  by  saying  that  Mr.  Atkinson  war  confined  to  his  cabin  ;  that  he 
was  not  quite  wt:ll,  but  a  day  or  two  would  restore  him.  I  begged  to  be  taken 
in  to  see  him  ;  but  this  wai  not  granted.  A  day,  and  then  another  came,  and 
another,  and  no  Atkinson  Wiis  visible  ;  and  I  .saw  ,-ipparent  solicitude  in  the 
faces  of  all  th'-  officers,  who,  nevertheless,  strove  to  put  on  their  best  coun- 
tenances before  m<?,  .and  to  Iw  more  than  usually  kind  to  me.  At  length,  by 
the  (I  -sire  of  .Atkinson  himself,  as  I  liav<'  since  U-arned,  1  was  permitted  to  go 
into  his  cabin,  and  see  him.  He  w.is  .sitting  up,  app.iiently  in  a  state  of  ;,'ieat 
r.xti.uistirn  ;  but  his  face  lighted  up  when  he  s.iw  me;  and  he  kissed  me,  and 
lold  iin;  that  he  w.«  going  a  great  voyage,  far  longer  than  that  which  we 
li:i'l  ji.issed  together,  an<l  In-  shoiilil  never  come  bark.  And.  tlK)Ugh  1  was  so 
>"utig,  I  understood  well  enough  lh.it  he  meant  this  of  hisili-ath;  and  I  cried 
."Lidly  liiit  he  (omforted  IIIC-,  .tnd  told  iiielh.it  I  must  be  Ins  jiille  I'xecutri.x, 
uikI  im  if, ,1111  Ins  List  will,  :iiid  bc.ir  his  List  words  to  his  mother  and  his  sister, 
;ii  ;  in  Jenny,  wlioni  I  should  see  in  a  short  time;   and  he  gave  me 

l<^  .1  f.tther  would  bless  liis  child  ;  and  he  sent  a  last  kiss  by  mc  to 
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all  his  female  relations ;  and  he  made  ; me  promise  that  I  would  go  and  see 
them  when  I  got  to  England.  And  soon  alter  this  he  died  :  but  I  was  in 
another  part  ol"  tiie  ship  when  he  died  ;  and  I  was  not  told  it  till  we  got  to 
shore,  wiiich  was  a  few  d<iys  after  ;  but  they  kept  telling  me  that  he  was  better 
and  better,  and  that  I  should  soon  see  him,  but  that  it  disturbed  him  to  talk 
with  any  one.  Oh,  what  a  grief  it  was,  when  I  learned  that  I  had  lost  my  old 
shipmate,  that  had  made  an  irksome  situation  so  bearable  by  his  kind  assidu- 
ities ;  and  to  think  that  he  was  gone,  and  I  could  never  repay  him  for  his 
kindness  ! 

When  I  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  in  England,  the  captain,  who  had  made 
another  voyage  to  India  and  back,  tliinking  that  time  had  .alleviated  a  little 
the  sorrow  of  .Atkinson's  relations,  prevailed  upon  my  friends  who  had  the 
care  of  me  in  lingland,  to  let  him  introduce  nie  to  Atkinson's  mother  and 
sister.  Jenny  was  no  more.  She  had  died  in  the  interval ;  and  I  never  saw 
her.  Cjrief  for  his  death  had  brought  on  a  consumption,  of  which  she  lingered 
about  a  twelvemonth,  and  then  expired.  But  in  the  mother  and  the  sisters  of 
this  excellent  young  )n.m  I  have  found  the  most  valuable  friends  which  I 
possess  on  this  side  the  great  ocean.  They  received  me  from  the  captain  as 
the  \\n\c protegee  oi  Atkinson,  and  from  them  I  have  learned  passages  of  h.is 
former  life;  and  this  in  pariicular, — that  the  illness  of  which  he  died  was 
brought  on  by  a  wound,  of  which  he  never  quite  recovered,  v.hich  he  got  in 
a  desperate  attempt,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  to  defend  iiis  captain  against  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  boarded  him,  and  which,  by  his  pre- 
inature  valour  inspiriting  the  men,  they  finally  succeeded  in  repulsing,  liiis 
w.ii  that  Atkinson  who,  from  his  pale  and  feminine  appearance,  was  called 
Betsy.  This  was  he  whose  womanly  care  of  me  got  him  the  name  of  a 
woman;  who,  with  more  than  femaie  attention,  condescended  to  play  the 
handmaid  to  a  little  unaccompanied  oiplian,  whom  fortune  had  cast  upon  the 
care  of  a  rough  sea-captain  and  his  rougher  crew. 


Cities  from   ^hnli^pcre. 


fAnfitliT  work,  written   ronjoinllv  '>v  Ch.irlo';  .inrl   M.in,-  T  -im''.  .tt  ,nrcl   in  i''.:.  in 
Iwri  volumes,  (iricc  oij^ht  shillings,  miiilcd   tlii;  "  T.ik-s  froi'n 
use  of  youni;   i><;rM.iii>."     'I'licsc   iwo  vohinu"*,  illiistmU-fi  w.t 
fn>m  the  press  hv  'I'lioiiias  llmlnkins.  al  llic  juvenile  l.ilirir\     i 

S(j1ii)  .S(|unre,  ( )xfortl  .Street.  An  e.irlier  picccme.il  innirint  cf  llu-  w  i;..  in  ti^hi  4\i;ciiny 
tuniilicrs,  hn^l  Ijten  piililislied  immeili.iiely  licforc  this  l.y  M.  ,1.  Codwiii,  ilie  owner  of 
llic  copyriglit.  'JVenly  out  nf  the  lliiiiv-si.x  ilr.ini.is  were  ihiis  cnninicrnoralol  :  those 
not  compriseil  in  llir  ..ollcction  Ix-in;;  llie  HisUiri.  al  I'lays,  "  l.ovc's  l.iil)oiir's  Lost." 
.md  "  Tlic  Meriv  Wives  of  WiiuKdr."  Of  ilic  score  thus  condensed  into  a  scries  of 
prose  narralives,  fourteen  were  written  l)y  Mary  Ijinili,  and  six  tiy  her  |)rother.  Oddly 
euouRh,  Mary  Lanih,  with  her  tragic  surroundinj^s,  scln.ted  as  her  theme  the  C'omeilir<;, 
while  Klia.  the  inimitahic  huinorisl,  selected  as  his  the  Traijedios  !  I'uhlishcd  orisinally 
m  1S07,  the  work  ran  into  a  second  edition  iti  1H..S ;  a  third  edition  l>ciiii;  issued  from  the 
lircss  ui  i.Sir,.  with  pLites,  l.y  William  Mulrc.idy;  the  fourth  edition  htiiii;  eml.cllishcd 
\ty  William  lil.ike,  and  the  fifth  hy  William  Harvey.  Numerous  other  reprints  h.ive 
since  appeared,  one  of  the  latest  of  these  Ijeinj;  adorned  with  chromolithoiiraphs  from 
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designs  by  Sir  John  Gilbert.  l:i  looo,  a  German  translation  of  the  work  was  produced 
by  Ur.  1'".  Bultz.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  half-dozen  tragical  "  I'ales  from  bhakspere," 
as  told  by  Charles  Lamb,  are  alone  here  given.  J 


KING   LEAR. 


LnAK,  King  of  Britain,  liad  three  daughters:  Goncril,  wife  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany  ;  Kegan,  wife  to  the  Duke  of  ('onuvali;  and  Cordelia,  a  yoinig  niaia, 
for  whose  love  the  King  of  1-  ranee  and  Duke  of  Burgundy  wore  joint  suitors, 
and  were  at  this  time  making  stay  for  that  purpose  in  the  court  of  Lear. 

Tlie  old  king,  worn  out  with  age  and  the  fatigues  of  government,  he  he  ng 
more  than  fourscore  years  old,  determined  to  take  no  I'urther  part  in  state 
affairs,  but  to  leave  the  management  to  younger  strengths,  that  he  miglit  have 
tnne  to  prepare  for  deatli,  which  must  at  no  long  period  ensue.  With  this 
intent  he  called  his  three  tlaughters  to  him,  to  know  Irom  their  own  lips  which 
of  them  loved  him  best,  that  he  might  jxirt  his  kingdom  among  them  in  such 
proportions  as  their  aflcction  for  him  should  seem  to  deserve. 

Goneril,  the  eldest,  declared  that  she  loved  her  father  more  than  words 
could  give  cut,  that  he  was  dearer  to  her  than  the  light  of  her  own  eyes, 
dearer  than  life  and  lil)crty,  with  a  deal  of  such  professing  stuff,  which  is  easy 
to  counterfeit  where  there  is  no  real  love,  only  a  few  tine  words  delivered  with 
confidence  being  wanted  in  that  case.  The  king,  delighted  to  hear  from  her 
own  mouth  this  assurance  of  her  love,  and  thinking  truly  that  her  heart  went 
with  it,  III  a  fit  of  fatherly  fondness  bestowed  upon  her  and  her  husband  one- 
third  of  his  ample  kingdom. 

Then  calling  to  him  his  second  daughter,  he  demanded  what  she  had  to  say. 
Regan,  who  was  made  of  the  same  hollow  metal  as  her  sister,  was  not  a  whit 
behind  in  her  professions,  hut  rather  declared  that  what  her  sister  had  spoken 
came  short  of  ihc  love  w  liich  she  professed  to  bear  for  his  highness  ;  insomuch 
that  she  found  all  other  joys  dead,  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  w Inch  she 
took  in  the  love  of  her  dear  king  and  father. 

Lear  blessed  himself  in  having  such  loving  children,  as  he  thought;  and 
could  do  no  less,  after  the  handsome  assurances  which  Kegan  had  made,  than 
bestow  a  third  of  his  kingdom  upon  her  and  her  husband,  equal  in  size  to  that 
which  he  had  alre.idy  given  away  to  (ioneril. 

Then  turning  to  his  youngest  daughler  Cordelia,  whom  he  called  Ills  joy,  lie 
asked  what  she  had  lo  say  ;  thinking  no  doubt  that  she  would  glad  his  ears 
with  the  same  loving  speeches  which  her  sisters  had  uttered,  or  rather  that  her 
expressions  would  l»e  so  much  stronger  than  theirs,  as  she  had  always  been  his 
darlim;,  and  favoured  by  him  above  either  of  them.  B)Ut  Cordelia,  disgusted 
Willi  the  flattery  of  her  sisiers,  whose  hearts  she  knew  were  f.ir  from  their  lips, 
and  seeing  that  all  their  coaxing  speeches  were  only  intended  to  wlieedle  the 
old  king  out  of  his  dominionr;,  that  they  and  llii-ir  husbands  mi),'ht  reign  in  his 
lifetime,  tn.ide  no  other  reply  but  this, —that  she  loved  his  majesty  according 
lo  her  duty,  neither  more  nor  less. 

'I  lie  king,  shocked  with  this  appearance  of  ingratitude  in  liis  favourite  chiUI, 
desin-d  her  to  consider  her  words,  mid  to  mend  lier  speech,  lest  it  should  mar 
her  foriuncs. 

Cordc-lia  then  told  her  father,  lliat  he  washer  father,  that  he  hatl  given  her 
breeding,  and  loved  hi'r  ;  that  she  returned  iliose  duties  back  .as  was  most  (il, 
nnd  did  obey  liim,  lo\e  him,  and  most  honour  him.  Hiil  lli.it  she  could  iu)t 
fr.imc  her  month  lo  such  lari.'e  speeches  as  lier  sisliTs  had  done,  or  ]iromise  lo 
love  nothing  else  in  the  woild.  Why  had  her  sisters  liiisb.iiids,  if  (as  lliey  said) 
Ihcy  hud  no  love  for  anytliing  but  their  father?     If  she  should  ever  wed,  she 
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was  sure  the  lord  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand  would  wai\t  half  her  love,  ha'f 
Qf  her  care  and  duty ;  she  should  never  marry  like  her  sisters,  to  love  iier 
father  all. 

Cordelia,  who  in  earnest  loved  her  old  father  even  almost  as  extravagantly 
as  her  sisters  pretended  to  do,  would  have  plainly  told  him  so  at  anv  other 
time,  in  more  daugliter-iike  and  loving  terms,  and  witliout  these  Cjuaiifitations, 
which  did  indeed  sound  a  little  ungracious;  but  after  the  crafiy  iiatierJn"- 
speeches  of  her  sisters,  which  she  had  seen  draw  sucli  extravagant  rewards 
alter  them,  she  thought  the  handsomest  thing  she  could  do  was  to  love  and 
be  silent.  This  put  her  affection  out  of  suspicion  of  mercenary  ends,  and 
showed  that  she  loved,  but  not  for  gain  ;  and  that  her  professions,  the  less 
i  ostentatious  they  were,  had  so  much  the  more  of  truth  and  sincerity  than  her 
sisters'. 

This  plainness  of  speech,  which  Lear  called  pride,  so  enraged  the  old 
monarch— who  in  his  best  of  times  always  sliowed  much  of  spleen  and  rash- 
ness, and  in  whom  the  dotage  incident  to  old  age  had  so  clouded  over  his 
reason,  that  he  could  not  discern  truth  from  Ikittery,  nor  a  gay  painted  speech 
from  words  that  came  from  the  heart— that  in  a  fury  of  resentment  he  retracted 
ihe  third  jjart  of  his  kingdom  which  yet  remained,  which  he  had  reserved  for 
Cordelia,  and  gave  it  away  from  her,  sharing  it  equally  between  her  two  sisters 
and  their  husbands,  the  Dukes  of  Albany  and  Cornwall :  whom  he  now  called 
to  him,  and  in  presence  of  all  his  courtiers,  bestowing  a  coronet  between  them, 
invested  them  jointly  with  all  the  power,  revenue,  and  execution  of  government, 
only  retaining  to  himself  the  r^ame  of  king ;  all  the  rest  of  royalty  he  resigned  ; 
with  this  reservation,  that  himself,  with  a  hundred  knights  for  his  attendants, 
was  to  be  maintained  by  monthly  course  m  each  of  his  daugliters  palaces  in 
turn. 

So  preposterous  a  disposal  of  his  kingdom,  so  little  guarded  by  reason,  and 
so  much  by  passion,  tilled  all  his  courtiers  with  astonishment  and  sorrow  ;  but 
none  of  them  had  the  courage  to  interpose  between  this  incensed  king  and  liis 
wrath,  except  the  Karl  of  Kent,  who  was  beginning  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
Cordelia,  when  tiie  passionate  Lear,  on  pain  of  death,  commanded  iiim  to 
desist  :  but  the  good  Kent  was  not  so  to  be  repelled.  He  had  been  ever  loyal 
to  Lear,  whom  he  had  honoured  as  a  king,  loved  as  a  f;\ther,  followed  as  a 
master;  and  had  never  esteemed  his  life  further  than  as  a  prwn  to  wage 
:!gainst  his  royal  master's  enemies,  nor  feared  to  lose  it  when  Lear's  safely  was 
the  motive;  nor  now  that  Lear  was  most  his  own  enemy,  did  this  faithful 
servant  of  the  king  forget  his  old  princii)les,  but  manfully  opposeil  Le.ir,  to  do 
Lear  good  ;  and  was  unmannerly  only  because  Lear  was  mad.  He  h.ul  been 
a  most  faitiiful  counsellor  in  times  past  to  the  king,  and  lie  besought  liim  now, 
that  he  would  see  witii  his  eyes  (as  he  had  done  in  many  weighty  matters),  and 
go  by  liis  advice  still  ;  and  in  his  best  consideration  recnli  this  hideous  rash- 
ness :  for  lie  would  answer  with  his  life,  his  judgment  that  Lear  s  youngest 
daughter  did  not  love  him  least,  nor  were  those  empty-hearled  whose  low 
sound  gave  no  token  nf  hollowness.  When  power  bowed  to  tlallery,  honour 
was  bound  to  plainness.  l'"or  Lear's  threats,  what  could  he  <!o  to  him, 
whose  life  was  already  at  his  service?  that  should  not  liiiuler  duty  from 
sjieaking. 

The  honest  freedom  nf  this  good  I'.arl  of  Kent  only  stirred  up  (lie  king's 
wrath  the  more,  and  like  a  frantic  p.itient  who  kills  Ins  physician,  and  loves 
his  mortal  disease,  he  b.inished  this  true  serv.int,  anil  allotted  him  but  live  davs 
to  make  his  preparations  for  departure ;  but  if  on  the  sixtli  his  hated  person 
was  found  in  the  realm  of  nritain,  that  moment  was  to  be  liis  death.  .And 
Kent  bade  farewell  to  the  king,  and  said  that  sinc(-  he  chose  to  show  himself 
in  such  fashion,  it  was  but  banishment  to  slay  there;  and  before  he  went  ho 
recommended  Cordelia  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  the  maid  who  had  so 
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rightly  thought,  and  so  discreetly  spoken ;  and  only  wished  that  her  sisters' 
large  speeches  might  be  answered  with  deeds  of  love:  and  then  he  went,  as  he 
said,  to  shape  his  old  course  to  a  new  country-. 

The  King  of  PVance  and  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  now  called  in  to  hear  the 
determination  of  Lear  about  his  youngest  daughter,  and  to  know  whether  they 
would  persist  in  their  courtship  to  Cordelia,  now  that  she  was  under  her  fathers 
displeasure,  and  had  no  fortune  but  her  own  person  to  recommend  her  :  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  declined  the  match,  and  would  not  take  her  to  wife 
upon  such  conditions  ;  but  the  King  of  France,  understanding  what  the 
nature  of  the  fault  had  been  which  had  lost  her  the  love  of  her  father,  that 
it  was  only  a  tardiness  of  speech,  and  the  not  being  able  to  frame  her  tongue 
to  flattery  like  her  sisters,  took  this  young  maid  by  the  hand,  and  saying  that 
Iier  virtues  were  a  dowry  above  a  kingdom,  bade  Cordelia  to  take  farewell  of 
her  sisters,  and  of  her  father,  though  he  had  been  unkind,  and  slie  should  go 
with  him,  and  be  queen  of  him  and  of  fair  France,  and  reign  over  fairer  pos- 
sessions th;m  her  sisters  :  and  he  called  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  contempt  a 
watcrish  duke,  because  his  love  for  this  young  maid  had  in  a  moment  run  all 
away  like  water. 

Then  Cordelia,  with  weeping  eyes,  took  leave  of  her  sisters,  and  besought 
them  to  love  their  father  well,  and  make  good  their  professions:  and  they 
sullenly  told  her  not  to  prescribe  to  them,  for  tiiey  knew  their  duty;  but  to 
strive  to  content  her  husband,  who  had  tnken  her  (as  they  taimtingly 
expressed  it)  as  I'ortune's  .alms.  And  Cordelia,  with  a  heavy  heart  departed, 
for  she  knew  the  cunning  of  her  sisters,  and  she  wished  her  father  in  better 
liands  than  she  w.as  about  to  leave  him  in. 

Cordelia  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  devilish  dispositions  of  her  sisters 
began  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  colours.  Fven  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  monih,  which  Lear  was  to  sjiend  by  agreement  with  his  oldest  daugh- 
ter Goneril,  the  old  king  began  to  find  out  the  difference  between  promises  and 
performances.  This  wretch  having  got  from  her  fither  all  that  he  had  to 
ixstow,  even  to  the  giving-aw.ay  of  the  crown  from  off  his  head,  began  to 
grudge  even  those  small  remnants  of  royally  which  the  old  man  had  reserved 
to  himself,  to  please  his  fancy  w  ith  the  idea  of  being  still  a  king.  .Sh(>  could 
not  bear  to  .see  him  and  his  hundred  knights,  l-'.very  lime  she  met  her  father 
siie  put  on  a  frowning  countenance;  and  when  the  old  n)an  wanted  to  speak 
with  lier,  she  would  feign  sickness,  or  anything  to  be  rid  of  the  sight  of  liim  ; 
f.r  it  was  pl.iin  that  .she  esteemed  his  olil  age  a  useless  binden,  an<l  his  alten- 
1!  lilts  an  imnecessary  t-Apense  :  not  only  she  herself  slackened  in  her  expressions 
"  f  duty  to  the  king,  but  by  her  example,  and  (it  is  to  be  fearetl)  not  without 
licr  piiv.atc  instructions,  her  very  servants  affected  to  treat  lum  with  neglect, 
and  would  cilh'-r  rofnsc  to  obey  his  «)rders,  or  .still  more  eonleinptuously  pre- 
ftnd  not  to  li'  I.ear  could   not  but   perceive  this  alteration  in   the 

behaviour  of  I  inU  he  shut  his  eyes  again.')!  it  a>  long  as  he  could. 

n%  people  cdui:  . willing  to  believe  the  unpleasant  coi)set|Ucnces  which 

tlifir  own  mi'iiak-^  and  ubslinaey  liave  brought  upon  ihem. 

True  l'>ve  «iid  lidi-lity  are  no  more  to  be  cslr.mged  by  ///,  than  fahseljood  and 

'    "        '  '  '.lied  hy  f;oM  iisiii^e.     This  eminently  appears 

•  >f  Kint,  who,  though  biuiislud  by  Lear,  and 

I'jund  in   Britain,  chose  in  slay  and  jdiide  all 

c<.  ■  .IS  a  chance  of  Ins  being  usefui  to  the  king  his 

n.  anil  (hsguises  poor  iovalty  is  foned  to  submit 

iMiiliih;;  base  or  imwortiiy,  so  as  it  e.ui  but  do  service 

v,\  1!     In   the  disguise  of  11  !>erving-man,  all   liisgrc.it- 

n<-  :  this  good  earl  profl'ered  his  services  lo  the  king,  wlio 

not  knoi. iiiii  1'""  '"  '«   Kent  in  that  disgui5e,  but  pleased  with  a  lerl.iin  jilain- 

ncs«,  or  rather  bluntncss  mi  liis  an.swcrs  Mliich  the  carl  ])ut  on  (:>o  dillerent  from 
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that  smooth  oily  flattery  wliich  he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  sick  of,  having 
found  the  effects  not  answerable  in  his  daughter),  a  bargain  was  quickly  struck, 
and  Lear  took  Kent  into  his  service  by  the  name  of  Caius,  as  he  called  himself, 
never  suspecting  him  to  be  his  once  great  favourite,  the  high  and  mighty  Earl 
of  Kent. 

This  Caius  quickly  found  means  to  show  his  fidelity  and  love  to  his  royal 
master;  for  Goneril's  steward  that  same  day  behaving  in  a  disrespectful  manner 
to  Lear,  and  giving  him  saucy  looks  and  language,  as  no  doubt  he  was  secretly 
encouraged  to  do  by  his  mistress,  Caius,  not  enduring  to  hear  so  open  an 
affront  put  upon  majesty,  made  no  more  ado  but  presently  tripped  up  his  heels, 
and  laid  the  unmannerly  slave  in  the  kennel  ;  for  which  friendly  service  Lear 
became  more  and  more  attached  to  him. 

Nor  was  Kent  the  only  friend  Lear  had.  In  his  degree,  and  as  far  as  so 
insignificant  a  personage  could  show  his  love,  the  poor  fool,  or  jester,  that  liad 
been  of  his  palace  while  Lear  had  a  palace,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  kings  and 
great  personages  at  that  time  to  keep  a  fool  (as  he  was  called)  to  make  them 
sport  after  serious  business  :  this  poor  fool  clung  to  Lear  after  he  had  given 
asvay  liis  crown,  and  by  his  witty  sayings  would  keep  \\\>  his  good  humour, 
though  he  could  not  refrain  sometimes  from  jeering  at  his  master  for  his  im- 
prudence, in  uncrowning  himself,  and  giving  all  away  to  his  daughters  :  at 
which  time,  as  he  rhymingly  expressed  it,  these  daughters — 

For  .sudden  joy  did  weep 

And  he  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  .1  king  should  play  bo-peep, 

And  go  the  fools  among. 

And  in  such  wild  sayings,  and  scraps  of  songs,  of  which  he  had  plenty,  this 
pleasant  honest  fool  poured  out  his  heart  even  in  the  jiresence  of  Goneril  her- 
self, in  many  a  bitter  taunt  and  je,5t  which  cut  to  the  c|uick  :  such  as  comparing 
the  king  to  the  hedge-sparrow,  who  feeds  the  young  of  the  cuckoo  till  they 
grow  old  enough,  and  then  has  its  head  bit  off  for  its  pains  ;  and  saying,  ihrit 
an  ass  may  know  when  the  cart  draws  the  horse  (meaning  that  Lear's  daugh- 
ters, that  ought  to  go  behind,  now  ranked  before  their  father)  :  and  that  Lear 
was  no  longer  Lear,  but  the  shadow  of  Lear  :  for  which  free  spceciies  he  was 
once  or  twice  threatened  to  be  wliijiped. 

The  coolness  and  falling  off  of  respect  wliich  Lear  had  begun  to  perceive, 
were  not  all  which  this  foolish-fond  father  was  to  suffer  from  his  unworthy 
(laughter  :  she  now  plainly  told  him  that  liis  staying  in  her  palace  was  incon- 
venient so  long  as  he  insisted  upon  keeping  up  an  establishnient  of  a  hundred 
knights  ;  that  this  establishment  w;is  useless  and  expensive,  and  only  served  to 
fill  her  court  with  riot  and  feasting  ;  and  she  prayed  him  that  lie  would  lessen 
their  number,  and  keep  none  but  old  men  about  him,  such  as  himself,  fitting 
his  age. 

Lear  at  first  could  not  believe  his  eyes  or  cars,  nor  that  it  w.is  his  daughter 
who  spf)ke  so  unkindly.  He  could  not  believe  tlint  she  who  liad  received  .1 
crown  from  liini  could  seek  to  cut  off  his  train,  and  ijrudge  him  tin?  resix'ct 
due  to  his  old  agr-.  Mut  she  iicrsisiing  in  Iut  undutiful  demand,  ihc  old  man's 
rage  was  so  excitetl,  that  lie  called  li(-r  a  detested  kite,  and  said  thai  she  sjwke 
an  untruth  ;  and  so  indeed  she  did,  for  llu;  liiindri-d  knights  were  all  men  of 
choice  behaviour  and  sobriety  of  manners,  skilled  in  all  particulars  of  dutV, 
and  not  given  to  rioting  and  feasting,  as  she  s.iid.     .And  he  bid  his  horses  to  bt* 

Crepared,  for  he  w<Mild  go  to  his  other  d.uighler.  Keg.in,  lie  and  his  hundred 
nights  :  and  he  spoki-  of  ingratitude,  and  s.iid  it  w.is  a  m.irble-lie.irted  devil, 
aiul  showed  more  hideous  in  a  child  than  the  .sea-monster.     And  lie  cursed  his 

L eldest  dau^;hter  ( ioneril  so  a.s  w.-vs  terrible  to  hear  ;  praying  that  she  miglit  never 
have  n  child,  or  if  she  had,  that  it  might  live  to  return  that  scorn  and  contempt 


upon  her  which  she  had  shown  (o  him  ;  that  she  might  feel  how  sharper  than 
a  serpent's  tootli  it  was  lo  have  a  tlianklcss  child.  And  Gonerils  husband, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  beginnin.?  to  excuse  himself  for  any  share  which  Lear 
might  suppose  he  had  in  the  unkindness,  Lear  would  not  hear  him  out,  but  in 
a  rage  ordered  his  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  set  out  with  his  followers  for  the 
abode  of  Regan,  his  other  daughter.  And  Lear  thouglit  to  himself  how  small 
the  fault  of  Cordelia  (if  it  was  a  fault)  now  appeared,  in  comparison  w  ith  her 
sister's,  and  he  wept ;  and  tlien  he  was  asliamed  that  such  a  creature  as  Goneril 
should  have  so  much  power  over  his  manhood  as  to  make  him  weep. 

Regan  and  lier  husband  w  ere  keeping  their  court  in  great  pomp  and  state  at 
their  palace  :  and  Lear  despatcJied  his  .ser\ant  ("aius  with  letters  to  his  daughter, 
that  she  might  be  prepared  for  liis  reception,  while  lie  and  his  train  followed 
after.  But  it  seems  tiiat  (jonerii  liad  been  beforehand  with  him,  sending  letters 
also  to  Regan,  accusing  lier  father  of  waywardness  and  ill-htmiouis,  and 
advising  her  not  to  receive  so  great  a  train  as  he  was  bringing  with  him.  1  his 
messenger  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  Caius,  and  Caius  and  he  met  :  and 
who  should  it  be  but  Caius's  old  enemy  the  steward,  whom  he  Jiad  formerly 
tripped  up  by  the  heels  for  his  saucy  behaviour  to  Lear.  Caius,  not  liking  the 
fellows  look,  and  suspecting  what  he  came  for,  began  to  revile  hirv,  and 
ciiallenged  him  to  fight,  wliich  the  fellow  refusing,  Caius,  in  a  fit  of  honest 
p.assion,  beat  him  soundly,  as  such  a  mischief-maker  and  carrier  of  wicked 
messages  deserved  ;  which,  coming  lo  tlie  ears  of  Regan  and  her  husband, 
they  ordered  Caius  to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  though  he  was  a  nsessenger  from 
the  king  her  father,  and  in  that  character  demanded  the  highest  respect  :  so 
that  the  first  thing  the  king  saw  when  lie  entered  the  castle  was  his  faithful 
sen-ant  Caii~.  sitting  in  that  disgraceful  situation. 

This  was  but  a  bad  omen  of  the  reception  which  he  was  to  expect  ;  but  a 
worse  followed  wiu-n,  upon  inquiring  for  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  he 
was  told  they  were  weary  with  travelling  all  night,  and  could  not  see  him  ;  and 
when,  lastly,  upon  his  insisting  m  a  positive  and  angry  manner  to  see  them, 
they  came  io  greet  him,  whom  should  lie  see  in  their  company  but  the  hated 
Goneril.  who  had  come  to  tell  her  own  story,  and  set  her  sister  against  the  king 
her  father. 

Ihis  sight  much  moved  the  old  man,  and  still  more  to  .';cc  Regan  take  her  by 
the  hand  ;  and  he  asked  Goneril  if  she  w.as  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  his  old 
white  beard :-  And  Regan  advised  hmi  to  go  home  again  with  Goneril,  and 
live  with  her  pearenblv.  dismissing  half  of  his  attendants,  and  to  ask  her  for- 
giveness ;  for  he  was  old  and  wanted  discretion,  and  must  be  ruled  and  led  by 
persons  tiiat  I.  id  more  discretion  than  himself.  And  Lear  showe<l  how  pre- 
posterous thai  would  sound,  if  he  were  to  down  on  his  knees,  and  beg  of  his 
own  d.aughter  for  food  and  niinu-nl.  .md  he  argued  against  such  an  unnatural 
dependence,  declaring  his  resolution  never  to  return  with  her,  but  to  stay  where 
lie  w  .  ^,iIll  Regan,  he  and  his  hundred  knighls  ;  for  he  said  that  she  had  not 
forgot  Ihc  half  of  the  kingdom  whiih  he  had  endowed  her  with,  and  that  her 
eyes  were  no!  fierc-  like  (ioncrils,  but  nnid  and  kind.  And  he  said  lli.it  rallier 
than  return  lo  Goneril.  with  half  his  train  cut  ofT,  he  would  go  over  to  I'lancc. 
and  beg  a  wretcheil  pension  of  liie  king  there,  who  had  m.irried  his  youngest 
d.iuglilri  wilhoul  a  pc^rtioii. 

I'.ut  Ik- was  mistaken   in  expecting  kinder  treatment  of  Regan  than  lie  had 

rxiKTienecd  from  her  sister  <  ioneril.     -As  if  w  illing  lo  ouldo  her  sister  in  unlili.d 

l^-liaviinir,  she  declared,  that  she  thouglit  fifiy  knights  loo  many  lo  wait  upon 

luni  -that    (ivc-anrl-twenly   were    cnou«li.       Then    Lear,    nigli    heart-broken. 

(•:rri'-'!  ••<  f  ;r,n,.ril,  and  said  that  he  would  go  back  will)  her,  for  her  fifty  doubled 

\.  and  Miller  love  was  twice;  as  much  as  Kegan's.      I!nl  (joneril 

I    and  s.iid,  what   need  of  so  many  as  fiveaiidtwfniv  ?  or  even 

when   he  might  be  wailed  upon  by  her  .serv,ints,  or  her  s  s'ri  s 
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servants?  So  these  two  wicked  daughters,  as  if  they  strove  to  exceed  each 
other  in  cruelty  to  their  old  father  who  had  been  so  good  to  them,  by  little  and 
little  would  have  abated  him  of  all  his  train,  all  respect  (little  enough  for  him 
that  once  commanded  a  kingdom),  which  was  left  him  to  show  that  he  liad 
once  been  a  king  I  Not  that  a  splendid  train  is  essential  to  happiness,  but 
from  a  king  to  a  beggar  is  a  liard  change,  from  commanding  millions  to  be 
without  one  attendant  ;  and  it  was  the  ingratitude  in  his  daugiiters  denying  it, 
more  than  wiiat  he  would  suffer  by  the  want  of  it,  wiiich  pierced  this  poor 
king  to  the  heart;  insoiuuch,  that  with  this  double  ill-usage,  and  vexation  for 
having  so  foolishly  given  away  a  kingdom,  his  wits  began  to  be  unsettled,  and 
while  he  said  he  knew  not  what,  he  vowed  revenge  against  those  unnatural 
hags,  and  to  make  examples  of  them  that  should  be  a  terror  to  the  earth  ! 

\Vhile  he  was  tiius  idly  threatening  wiiat  his  weak  arm  could  never  execute, 
night  came  on,  and  a  loud  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  with  rain  ;  and  his 
daughters  still  persisting  in  their  resolution  not  to  admit  his  followers,  he 
called  for  his  horses,  and  cliose  rather  to  encounter  the  utmost  fury  of  tiie 
storm  abroad  than  stay  under  tlie  same  roof  with  these  ungrateful  daughters  : 
and  they,  saying  tliat  the  injuries  which  wilful  men  proc.ire  to  themselves  are 
their  just  punishment,  suftered  him  to  go  in  that  condition,  and  shut  their 
doors  upon  him. 

I'he  winds  were  high,  and  the  rain  and  storm  increased,  when  the  old  man 
sallied  forth  to  combat  with  the  elements,  less  sharp  than  his  daughters'  un- 
kindncss.  For  many  miles  about  there  was  scarce  a  hush  ;  and  there,  upon  a 
heath,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  storm  in  a  dark  night,  did  king  Lear  wander 
out,  and  defy  the  winds  and  the  thuiuler  :  and  he  bid  the  winds  to  blow  the 
earth  into  the  sea,  or  swell  the  waves  of  the  sea  till  they  drowned  the  earth, 
iliat  no  token  might  rem.iin  of  any  such  ungratcftil  animal  as  man.  The  old 
king  was  now  left  with  no  other  companion  than  the  poor  fool,  who  still  abided 
with  him,  with  his  merry  conceits  striving  to  outjest  misfortune,  saying  it  was 
but  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in,  and  truly  the  king  had  better  go  in  and  ask  his 
daughters'  blessing  : 

But  he  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit, 
With  hti^;h  ho.  the  wind  and  the  rain  ! 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit, 
Though  the  rain  it  rainetli  every  day  : 

and  swearing  it  was  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  Lady's  pride. 

Thus  |ioorly  accompanied,  this  once  great  monarch  was  found  by  his  ever 
failhhil  servant  the  good  ICarl  of  Kent,  now  tr.iiisformed  to  t'aius,  whoever 
followed  close  .it  his  .side,  though  llie  king  did  not  know  him  lo  be  the  earl  ; 
and  he  said,  "  Aki'^ !  sir,  are  you  here?  creatures  that  love  night,  love  not  such 
nights  .IS  these.  'J  lii»i  dre.ulful  storm  has  driven  the  beasts  lo  their  li. ding- 
places.  Mans  nature  cannot  endure  the  afllictioii  or  the  fe.ir."  And  Lear 
rebuked  him.  and  said  these  lesser  evils  were  not  fi-lt,  wliere  a  greater  malady 
was  fi.xed.  When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  ilic  body  has  leisure  to  be  delicate  ; 
but  the  temjiest  in  his  mind  did  take  all  feeling  eUi;  from  his  senses,  but  of 
that  which  be.it  at  his  lieart.  .\nd  he  spoke  of  lili.il  ingratitude,  ami  said  it 
was  all  one  as  if  the  mouth  should  tear  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it;  for 
parents  were  hands  and  food  and  rverything  to  chihlren. 

I'jiit  the  good  Cains  still  j)ersisiing  in  his  enlre.iiies  that  llie  king  would  not 
slay  out  in  the  open  air,  at  l.iat  persuaded  him  (o  enter  a  littlt;  wrelehed  liovel 
which  stood  upon  the  he.itli,  w  here  the  fool  first  enleiing,  suddenly  r.uj  back 
icrnfii'd,  sayiiu;  that  her  had  seen  a  sjiiril.  Hut  upon  ev.unin.tium  this  spirit 
l)roved  to  be  tiDihing  more  than  a  poor  ilcdiam  lie;;gar,  wno  h.id  i  ii-pt  into 
this  dcserli.'cl  hovel  for  shelter,  and  with  hi.s  t.ilk  .iboul  devils  frighted  the  fool,  -• 
one  of  those  poor  hin.uies  who  are  either  mail,  or  feign  to  be  soi,  the  belter  to 

I  • 
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extort  charity  from  the  compassionate  country-people,  who  go  about  the 
country  calling  themselves  poor  Tom  and  poor  Turlygod,  saying,  "Who 
gives  anything  to  poor  Tom  ?  "  sticking  pins  and  nails  and  sprigs  of  rosemary 
into  their  arms  to  make  them  bleed  ;  and  with  such  horrible  actions,  partly  by 
prayers  and  partly  with  lunatic  curses,  they  move  or  terrify  the  ignorant 
country-folks  into  giving  them  alms.  This  poor  fellow  was  such  a  one  ;  and 
the  king  seeing  him  in  so  wretched  a  plight,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  about 
his  loins  to  cover  his  nakedness,  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  the  fellow  was 
some  father  who  had  given  all  away  to  his  daughters,  and  brought  himself  to 
that  pass  :  for  nothing  he  thought  could  bring  a  man  to  such  wretchedness  but 
the  having  unkind  daughters. 

And  from  this  and  many  such  wild  speeches  which  he  uttered,  the  good 
Caius  plamly  perceived  that  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  mind,  but  that  his 
daughters'  ill-usage  had  really  made  him  go  mad.  And  now  the  loyalty  of 
this  worthy  Earl  of  Kent  showed  itself  in  more  essential  services  than  he  liad 
hitherto  foimd  opportunity  to  perform.  For  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
kings  attendants  who  remained  loyal,  he  had  the  person  of  his  royal  master 
removed  at  daybreak  to  the  castle  of  Dover,  where  his  own  friends  and  in- 
fluence, as  \L\x\  of  Kent,  cliietly  lay;  and  himself  embarking  for  France, 
h.istened  to  the  court  of  Cordelia,  and  did  there  in  such  moving  terms  re- 
present the  pitiful  condition  of  her  royal  father,  and  set  out  in  such  lively 
colours  the  inhumanity  of  her  sisters,  that  this  good  and  loving  child  with 
many  tears  besought  the  king  her  husband  that  he  would  give  her  leave  to 
embark  for  Fngland  with  a  sufficient  power  to  subdue  these  cruel  daughters 
and  their  husbands,  and  restore  the  old  king  her  father  to  his  throne ;  which 
being  granted  she  set  fortii,  and  with  a  royal  army  landed  at  Dover. 

Lear  having  by  some  chance  escaped  from  the  guardinns  which  the  good 
Earl  of  Kent  had  put  over  him  to  take  care  of  him  in  his  lunacy,  was  found 
by  some  of  Cordelia's  train  wandering  about  the  fields  near  Dover,  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  stark  marl,  and  singing  aloud  to  himself  with  a  crown  upon 
his  head  which  lie  had  made  of  straw  and  nettles,  and  other  wild  weeds  that 
he  had  picked  up  in  tlie  corn-fields.  Hy  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  Cordelia, 
though  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  her  father,  was  prevailed  upon  to  put  off 
the  meeting,  fill  by  sleep  and  the  operation  of  herbs  which  they  gave  him,  lie 
sliould  be  restored  to  greater  composure.  I'>y  the  aid  of  these  skilful  jihysicians, 
to  wliom  Cordelia  promised  all  her  gold  and  jewels  for  the  recovery  of  the  old 
king,  I^ar  w.as  soon  in  a  condition  to  sec  iiis  daugiiter. 

A  tender  sight  it  was  to  see  the  meeting  between  this  f.ither  and  daughter; 
to  see  thc'strug!,'les  between  tlie  joy  of  tliis  poor  old  king  at  beholding  again 
his  once  darling  child,  and  lln;  shame  at  rei.«;iving  such  lilial  kindness  from  her 
whom  h<:  hafi  cast  off  for  so  small  a  fault  in  his  displeasure;  loth  these 
passions  struggling  with  tin-  remains  of  liis  malady,  which  in  his  lialf-ciazed 
brain  sometimes  made  liim  that  lie  scarce  remembered  where  he  was,  or  who  it 
was  that  so  kindly  kissed  him  and  spoke  to  him  :  and  then  he  would  beg  the 
siandrr;-l)y  not  to  Inngh  at  him,  if  he  w(Te  misl.ikcn  in  tliinkiii!,'  this  lady  to  be 
liis  daughter  Corrlclia  !  .And  then  to  see  liini  fall  on  his  knees  to  beg  pardon 
of  his  cliilcl ;  an<i  she,  good  lady,  kneeling  all  the  while  to  ask  a  blessing  of 
him,  and  telling  liim  that  it  did  not  become  Iiim  to  kneel,  but  it  was  her  duty, 
for  she  was  his  child,  his  Inie  and  very  eliild  Cordelia  !  And  she  kissed  him 
(.IS  she  .s:iid)  to  kiss  away  all  her  sisters'  imkindness,  and  s.iid  th.-it  they  might 
b<'  ashnnu'd  of  tlurmsclves,  to  turn  their  old  kind  f.ither  \Niih  his  white  beard 
out  into  the  colil  nir,  when  lier  enemy's  dog,  tliotigh  it  had  liit  her  (.as  she 
|)riltilv  (•x|)re'iscd  it),  should  have  staved  by  licr  fin;  such  a  night  as  that,  and 

w.Tff '  1 "■       \"!     '   •   '   '!   hrr  I'alluT  how  she  lind  CMiiie  from   I'Vancc 

wi''  ^  in'-e;  and  he  xiid  that  she  must  forget  and 

fu;  I,  and  did  not  know  what  he  diil;  but  tliat  to 
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be  sure  she  had  great  cause  not  to  love  him,  but  her  sisters  had  none.     And 
Cordelia  said,  that  she  had  no  cause,  no  more  than  they  had. 

So  we  will  leave  this  old  king  in  the  protection  of  this  dutiful  and  lovintr 
cliild,  where,  by  the  help  of  sleep  and  medicine,  she  and  her  physicians  at 
length  succeeded  in  winding  up  the  untuned  and  jarring  senses  which  the 
cruelty  of  his  other  daughters  had  so  violently  shaken.  Let  us  return  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  those  cruel  daughters. 

These  monsters  of  mgratitude,  who  had  been  so  false  to  their  old  father, 
could  not  be  expected  to  prove  more  faithful  to  their  own  husbands.  'Ihev 
soon  grew  tired  of  paying  even  tlie  appearance  of  duty  and  affection,  and  in 
an  open  way  showed  they  had  fixed  their  loves  upon 'another.  It  ha])pened 
that  the  object  of  their  guilty  lovers  was  the  same.  It  was  Edmund,  a  natural 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Gloucester,  wiio  by  his  treacheries  liad  succeeded  in 
disinheriting  his  brother  Edgar,  tiie  lawful  heir,  from  his  earldom,  and  by  his 
wicked  practices  was  now  earl  himself;  a  wicked  man,  and  a  fit  object  for  the 
love  of  such  wicked  creatures  as  Goneril  and  Regan.  It  fulling  out  about  this 
time  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Regans  husband,  died,  Ret;an  immediately 
declared  her  intention  of  wedding  this  Earl  of  (Gloucester,  which  rousing  ilie 
jealousy  of  lier  sister,  to  whom  as  well  as  to  Regan  tliis  wicked  earl  had  at 
sundry  times  professed  love,  Goneril  found  means  to  make  away  with  her  sister 
by  poison  ;  but  being  detected  in  her  practices,  and  imprisoned  by  her  Imsband 
the  IJuke  of  Albany  for  tins  deed,  and  for  her  guilty  passion  for  the  earl  which 
liad  come  to  his  ears,  slie,  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  love  and  rage,  siiortly  put  an 
end  to  her  own  life.  'Ihus  the  justice  of  Heaven  at  last  overrook  these  wicked 
daughters. 

While  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  this  event,  admiring  the  justice  dis- 
l)layed  in  their  deserved  deaths,  the  same  eyes  were  suddenly  taken  off  from 
this  sight  to  admire  at  the  mysterious  ways  of  the  same  jiower  in  the  melancholy 
fate  of  the  young  and  virtuous  daugliter,  tlie  lady  Cordelia,  whose  good  deeds 
did  .seem  to  deserve  a  more  fortunate  conclusion  :  but  it  is  an  awful  trutii,  tiiat 
innocence  and  piety  are  not  always  successful  in  tliis  woritl.  'Ihe  forces  which 
Goneril  and  Regan  had  sent  out  under  the  conmiand  of  the  bad  luul  of  Glou- 
cester were  victorious,  and  Cordelia,  by  the  practices  of  this  wicked  earl,  wlio 
did  not  like  that  any  should  stanrl  between  him  and  the  throne,  ended  her  life 
in  pri.son.  Thus  Heaven  took  this  innocent  lady  to  itself  in  her  young  years, 
after  showing  her  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example  of  filial  duty.  Lear  did 
not  long  survive  this  child. 

Before  he  died,  the  good  I'"arl  of  Kent,  who  had  still  attended  his  old 
master's  steps  from  Ihe  first  of  his  daughters'  ill-usage  to  tliis  .sad  period  of  his 
decay,  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  it  was  he  who  had  followed  him 
under  the  name  of  C.iius;  but  Lear's  care-crazed  brain  at  that  lime  could  not 
comprehend  how  that  could  be.  or  how  Kent  anil  Cains  could  be  the  same 
person;  so  Kent  tliougiit  it  needless  to  trouble  him  with  explanations  at  such 
a  time;*  and  I-car  soon  after  expiring,  this  faithful  servant  to  ilu>  king, 
between  age  and  grief  for  liis  old  iiiasfer's  vexations,  soon  followed  liim  to  the 
grave. 

How  the  judgment  of  Heaven  overlook  the  bad  l'".arl  of  Gloucester,  whose 
treasons  were  discovered,  and  himself  slain  in  single  (Ombat  w  ith  his  brother, 
the  lawful  earl  ;  and  how  Goneril's  husband,  Ihe  Duke  of  Albanv.  who  was 
innocent  of  the  death  of  (  ordelia,  and  iiad  never  encour.iged  his  ladv  in  licr 
wicked  proceedings  against  her  father,  ascended  the  tlirone  of  MriLiin  after  the 
death  of  Lear,  is  needless  hen-  to  narrate  ;  I, ear  and  his  three  daughters  being 
dead,  whose  adventures  alone  concern  our  story. 


i'ide suf>rtt,  p.  333. 
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MACBETH. 


When*  Duncan  the  Meek  reiEjned  king  of  Scotland,  tliere  lived  a  great  thane, 
or  lord,  called  Macbeth.  This  Macbeth  was  a  near  kinsman  to  the  king,  and 
in  great  esteem  at  court  for  his  valour  and  conduct  in  the  wars  ;  an  example  of 
which  he  had  lately  given,  in  defeating  a  rebel  army  assisted  by  the  troops  of 
Norway  in  terrible  numbers. 

The  two  Scottish  generals,  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  returning  victorious  from 
this  great  battle,  their  way  lay  over  a  blasted  heath,  where  tiie\'  were  stopped 
by  the  strange  appearance  of  three  figures  like  women,  except  that  they  had 
beards,  and  their  withered  skins  and  wild  attire  made  them  look  not  like  any 
earthly  creatures.  Macbeth  first  addressed  them,  when  they,  seemingly 
offended,  laid  each  one  her  choppy  finger  upon  her  skinny  lips,  in  token  of 
silence  ;  and  the  first  of  them  saluted  Maclieth  with  the  title  of  thane  of 
Glamis.  The  general  w;vs  not  a  little  startled  to  find  himself  known  by  such 
creatures  ;  but  how  much  more  when  the  second  of  them  followed  up  that 
salute  by  giving  him  the  title  of  thane  of  Cawdor,  to  which  honour  he  had  no 
pretensions  ;  and  again  the  third  bid  him  "  All  hail  !  king  that  shall  be  here- 
after I  "  Such  a  prophetic  greeting  might  well  amaze  him,  wiio  knew  that 
[  while  the  king's  sons  lived  lie  could  not  hope  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Then 
turning  to  Manquo,  they  pronounced  him,  in  a  sort  of  riddling  terms,  to  be 
leswr  thai:  Macbeth,  and  greater  !  not  so  hapfiy,  but  much  happier !  and  pro- 
phesied that  though  he  should  never  reign,  yet  his  sons  after  him  should  be 
kings  in  Scotland.  They  then  turned  into  air  and  vanished  ;  by  wliich  the 
generals  knew  them  to  be  the  weird  sisters,  or  witches. 

While  they  stood  pondering  on  tiie  strangeness  of  this  adventure,  there 
arrived  certain  messengers  from  the  king,  who  were  empowered  by  him  to 
confer  upon  Maclieth  liie  dignity  of  thane  of  Cawdor.  An  event  so  miracu- 
lously corresponding  with  the  prediction  of  the  witches  astonished  Macbeth, 
and  he  stood  wrapped  in  amazement,  unable  to  make  repiv  to  the  mcssfngers  ; 
and  in  that  point  of  time  swelling  hopes  arose  in  iiis  mind,  that  the  prediction 
of  the  third  witeh  might  in  like  manner  have  its  accomplishment,  and  that  he 
should  one  day  n-ign  king  in  Scotland. 

Turning  to  i{,iiu|uo,  lie  said.  "  Do  vou  not  hope  that  vour  children  shall  be 
kings,  when   wh.it   the   witches  piomisecf  to  me  has  so  wonderfullv  come  to 

P'l^s? '■'"•■^l  hope."  an.swercd  the  general,  "  might  enkindle  voti  to  aim  at 

the  throne;  but  oftentimes  these  ministers  of  darkness  till  us  truths  in  little 
tilings,  lo  betr.iy  us  into  deeds  of  greatest  eonsequence." 

I'.ut  the  wirked  suggestions  of  the  witches  had  sunk  too  deep  into  the 
mind  of  Maebeth  to  allow  him  to  attmd  to  the  warnings  of  the  good  Hanquo. 
From  that  lime  he  bent  all  his  thoughts  how  to  compass  the  throne  of 
Scotland. 

Macbeth  h.ad  a  uife.  to  whom  he  communicated  the  strange  prediction  of 
the  weird  sisters,  .ind  its  p.irti.il  .irc.inplishmenf.  She  was  ,1  bad  ambitious 
woman,  and  so  as  her  husband  and  herself  could  arrive  at  greilncss,  .she  c.ired 
not  much  by  \shat  means.  She  spurred  on  the;  reliiet.int  |)iiiposc  of  M.acl)eth, 
who  felt  eompmu  tion  at  the  tliouglils  of  blood,  and  did  not  cease  to  represent 
'•'"  ■  '  '  '  'he  king  as  a  step  absolutely  necessary  lo  the  lulfilment  of  the 
n..  ,,.cy. 

'  '<  ihis  time  that  the  king,  who  out  of  his  royal  condescension 
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would  oftentimes  visit  his  principal  nobility  upon  gracious  terms,  came  to 
Macbeths  house,  attended  by  his  two  sons,  Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  thanes  and  attendants,  the  more  to  honour  Macbeth  for  the 
triumphal  success  of  his  wars.  , 

The  castle  of  Macbeth  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  air  about  it  was  1 
sweet  and  wholesome,  which  appeared  by  the  nests  which  the  martlet,  or 
swallow,  had  built  under  all  the  jutting  friezes  and  buttresses  of  the  building, 
wherever  it  found  a  place  of  advantage  ;  for  where  those  birds  most  breed  and 
haunt,  the  air  is  observed  to  be  delicate.  The  king  entered  well  pleased  with 
the  place,  and  not  less  so  with  the  attentions  and  respect  of  his  honoured 
hostess,  lady  Macbeth,  who  had  the  art  of  covering  treacherous  purposes  with 
smiles;  and  could  look  like  the  innocent  flower,  while  she  w;i5  indeed  the 
serpent  under  it. 

The  king,  being  tired  with  his  journey,  went  early  to  bed,  and  in  his  state- 
room two  grooms  of  his  ciianibcr  (;is  was  the  custom)  slept  beside  him.  He 
had  been  unusually  pleased  with  his  reception,  and  had  made  jjresents  before 
he  retired  to  his  principal  officers ;  and,  among  the  rest,  had  sent  a  rich  diamond 
to  lady  Macbeth,  greeting  her  by  the  name  of  his  most  kind  hostess. 

Now  was  the  middle  of  night,  when  ovt;r  half  the  world  nature  seems  dead, 
and  wicked  dreams  abuse  mens  minds  aslee];,  and  none  but  the  wolf  and  the 
murderer  is  abroad.  This  was  the  time  when  lady  Macbeth  waked  to  plot  the 
murder  of  the  king.  She  would  not  have  undertaken  a  deed  so  abhorrent  to 
her  se.v,  but  that  she  feared  her  husband's  nature,  that  it  was  too  full  of  the 
nhlk  of  human  kindness  to  do  a  contrived  murder.  She  knew  him  to  be 
ambitious,  but  withal  to  be  scrupulous,  and  not  yet  prepared  for  that  height  of 
crime  which  commonly  in  the  end  accompanies  inordinate  ambition.  She  had 
won  him  to  consent  to  the  murder,  but  she  doubted  his  resolution  ;  and  she 
feared  that  the  natural  tenderness  of  his  disposition  (more  humane  than  her 
own)  would  come  between,  and  defeat  the  purpose.  So  with  her  own  hands 
armed  with  a  dagger,  she  approached  the  kings  bed;  haviiig  taken  care  to  ply 
the  grooms  of  his  chamber  .so  with  wine  that  they  slept  intoxicated,  and  care- 
less of  their  charge.  There  lay  Duncan,  in  a  sound  sleep  after  the  fatigues  of 
his  journey,  and  as  she  viewed  him  earnestly,  there  was  something  in  his  face, 
as  he  slept,  which  resembled  her  own  father ;  and  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
proceed. 

She  returned  to  confer  with  her  husband.  His  resolution  had  begun  to 
stagger.  He  considered  that  there  were  strong  reasons  against  llie  deril.  In 
the  first  pl.icc,  he  w.as  not  only  a  subject,  but  a  near  kinsman  lo  the  knii;  ;  and 
he  liad  been  his  liost  and  entertainer  that  day,  wliose  duty,  by  the  l.iws  of 
hospitality,  it  was  to  shut  the  door  against  his  murderers,  not  bear  the  knife 
himself.  Then  he  considered  how  just  and  merciful  a  king  this  Duncan  h.id 
been,  how  cle.ir  of  ofl'eiue  to  his  sui)jects,  how  loving  to  his  nobility,  and  in 
particular  to  him  ;  that  such  kings  are  the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven,  and  their 
subjects  doubly  bound  to  revenge  their  deaths.  Mcsides,  by  the  f.ivonrs  of  the 
king,  Macbeth  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  sorts  of  men,  and  how  would 
those  honours  be  stainc<l  bv  the  reputation  of  so  foul  a  munler  ! 

In  these  conflicts  of  the  mind  l.ady  Macbeth  found  her  husliand.  inclining  to 
•he  better  part,  and  resolving  to  proceed  no  furtlur.  Hut  she  being  a  lud 
ambitious  woman,  and  not  e.isilv  shaken  from  her  |)urp(>se,'i)vgan  lo  i>our  in  at 
his  ears  words  which  infuM-.j  n  portion  of  her  own  si)irii  into  his  mind,  assign- 
ing reason  upon  reason  wliv  lie  shoiilil  not  shrink  from  what  lie  had  undertaken  ; 
hosv  e.isv  the  deed  was  ;  how  so.in  it  woiiM  1«'  over;  and  how  the  .uiion  of 
one  short  night  would  give  lo  all  their  nights  and  tiays  lo  come  S(.v.-reii;n  sway 
and  rovallv  !  Then  she  threw  contempt  on  his  eh.mi;e  of  iniipose,  and 
accused  him  of  fickleness  and  cowardice  ;  and  declared  lh.it  she  h.ul  given 
suck,  and  knew  how  lender  it  was  lo  love  llic  babo  lliat  milked  her;  but  bhc 
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would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  her  face,  have  plucked  it  from  her  breast,  and 
dashed  its  brains  out,  if  she  had  so  sworn  to  do  it,  as  he  had  sworn  to  perform 
that  murder.  Then  she  added,  how  practicable  it  was  to  lay  the  guilt  of  the 
deed  upon  the  drunken  sleepy  grooms.  And  with  the  valour  of  her  tongue 
she  so  chastised  his  sluggish  resolutions,  that  he  once  more  summoned  up 
courage  to  the  bloody  business. 

So,  taking  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  he  softly  stole  in  the  dark  to  the  room 
where  Duncan  lay  ;  and  as  he  went,  he  thought  he  saw  another  dagger  in  the 
air,  with  the  handle  towards  liim,  and  on  the  blade  and  at  the  point  of  it 
drops  of  blood  ;  but  when  he  tried  to  grasp  at  it.  it  was  nothing  but  air,  a 
mere  phant;ism  proceeding  from  his  own  hot  and  oppressed  brain  and  the 
business  he  had  in  hand. 

Getting  rid  of  this  fear,  he  entered  the  king's  room,  whom  he  despatched 
witii  one  stroke  of  his  dagger.  Just  as  he  liad  done  tiie  murder,  one  of  the 
grooms,  who  slept  in  the  chamber,  laughed  in  liis  sleep,  and  the  other  cried, 
"Murder!'"  which  woke  them  both;  but  they  said  a  short  prayer;  one  of 
them  said,  "  Cjod  bless  us  !  "  and  the  other  answered  "  Amen  ; "  and  addressed 
themselves  to  sleep  again.  Macbeth,  who  stood  listening  to  them,  tried  to 
say  ".Amen,"  when  tlie  fellow  said,  "God  bless  us!"  but,  though  he  had 
most  need  of  a  blessing,  tlio  word  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  not  pro- 
nounce it. 

Again  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  which  cried,  "Sleep  no  more  :  Macbeth 
doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep,  that  nourishes  life."  Still  it  cried, 
"Sleep  no  more,"  to  all  the  house.  "  Glnniis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and 
therefore  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbetli  shall  sleep  no  more." 

With  such  horrible  imaginations  Macbeth  returned  to  his  listening  wife,  who 
began  to  think  he  had  failed  of  his  jiurpose,  and  that  tlie  deed  was  somehow 
frustrated.  Me  came  in  .so  distracted  a  sl.ito,  that  siie  reproached  him  with  liis 
want  of  firmness,  and  sent  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  blood  which  stained 
them,  while  she  took  his  dagger,  with  purpose  to  stain  the  cheeks  of  the 
grooms  with  blootl,  to  make  it  seem  their  guilt. 

Morning  lamr.  .ind  witli  it  the  discovery  of  the  nmrder,  which  could  not  be 
concealed;  and  thouLili  Macbulh  and  his  lady  ni.uir  yw-W  show  of  ,L;rief,  and 
the  proofs  against  the  grooms  (the  dagger  being  pii'iiued  against  them  and 
their  faces  smearetl  witli  blood)  were  suthciently  sin-iii,'.  yet  the  entire  suspicion 
fell  upon  Maclx'th,  whose  inducements  to  such  a  deed  were  so  much  more 
forcible  than  such  poor  sillv  grooms  could  be  supposed  to  have;  and  Duncan's 
two  sons  fled.  Mnlcolni.  the  eldest,  sought  for  refuse  in  the  l'".nglish  court; 
and  the  vomiqcst.  Donali)am.  made  his  escape  to  Ireland. 

'Die  king  s  sons,  who  should  have  succeeded  liim.  h.ivjng  thus  vacated  iJie 
throne.  Maclx:lh  ns  next  heir  was  crowned  king,  and  thus  the  prediction  of  the 
weird  sisters  was  literally  accomplished. 

Thouj,'!]  placed  so  hifjh.  M.icbetli  and  liis  queen  could  not  forget  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  weird  sisters,  that,  tiiou^h  Macbeth  should  be  king,  yet  not  his 
children,  but  the  children  of  H.mqiir),  should  be  kings  after  him.  The  thought 
of  this,  and  that  they  hatl  defiled  their  hands  with  blood,  and  done  .so  great 
crimen,  only  to  pi. ice  the  posti-rity  of  I'.anqiio  upon  the  throne,  so  rankled  within 
them,  that  tln-y  determined  to  put  to  death  hoih  Hanqiio  and  liis  son.  to  make 
voifj  the  preclutions  of  the  weird  sisters,  which  in  their  own  case  li.iil  Iteeii  so 
I    remark. ilily  bmughl  to  pass. 

lor  this  pur|K)s«!  llipv  made  n  great  supper,  to  which  they  inviie<l  all  the 
•  liief  thanes;  and.  among  the  rest,  with  marks  of  particular  resjM'ct,  Rincjuo 
and  liJH  don  I'leance  were  invited.  The  way  by  which  Maiii|ii()  was  to  pass 
to  tin:  palarc  at  nijjht  w.\<  iK-set  by  murd<*rers  npjiointi'd  by  .M.icbelh,  who 
MablK'il  1<.tnr|iio;  liut  in  the  .v  utile  I'le.iiici-  esc.iix'd.  From  that  I'leance 
dcscinded  a  race  of  monnrclw  who  afterwards  filled  the  .Scottish  throne,  ending 
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witli  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  tlie  First  of  England,  under  whom  the 
two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united. 

At  supper  the  queen,  whose  manners  were  in  the  liighest  degree  affable  and 
royal,  played  the  hostess  with  a  gracefulness  and  attention  which  conciliated 
every  one  present,  and  Macbeth  discoursed  freely  with  his  thanes  and  nobles, 
saying,  that  all  that  was  honourable  in  the  country  was  under  his  roof,  if  he 
iiad  but  his  good  friend  Banquo  present,  whom  yet  he  hoped  he  should  rather 
liave  to  chide  lor  neglect,  than  to  latnent  for  any  mischance.  Just  at  these 
words  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  murdered,  entered  the 
room,  and  placed  himself  on  the  chair  which  Macbeth  was  about  to  occupy. 
Though  Macbeth  was  a  bold  man,  and  one  that  could  have  faced  the  devil 
without  trembling,  at  this  horrible  sight  his  cheeks  turned  white  with  fear,  and 
he  stood  quite  unmanned  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ghost.  His  queen  and 
all  the  nobles,  who  saw  nothing,  but  perceived  him  gazing  (as  they  thought) 
upon  an  empty  chair,  took  it  for  a  fit  of  distraction  :  and  she  reproached  him, 
whispering  that  it  was  but  the  same  fancy  which  had  made  him  see  the  dagger 
in  the  air,  when  he  was  about  to  kill  Duncan.  But  Macbeth  continued  to  see 
the  ghost,  and  gave  no  heed  to  all  they  could  say,  while  he  addressed  it  with 
distracted  words,  yet  so  significant,  that  his  queen,  fearing  the  dreadful  secret 
would  be  disclosed,  in  great  haste  dismissed  the  guests,  excusing  the  infirmity 
of  Macbeth  as  a  disorder  he  was  often  troubled  with. 

To  such  dreadful  fancies  Macbeth  was  subject.  His  queen  and  he  had  their 
sleeps  afflicted  with  terrible  dreams,  and  the  blood  of  Banquo  troubled  them 
not  more  than  the  escape  of  Fleance,  whom  now  they  looked  ujion  as  father 
to  a  line  of  kings,  \sho  should  keep  their  posterity  out  of  the  throne.  With 
these  miserable  thoughts  they  found  no  peace,  and  Macbeth  determined  once 
more  to  seek  out  the  weird  sisters,  and  know  from  lliem  the  worst. 

He  sought  them  in  a  cave  upon  the  heath,  where  they,  who  knew  by  fore- 
sight of  his  coming,  were  engaged  in  preparing  their  dreadful  channs,  by 
which  they  conjured  up  infernal  spirits  to  reveal  to  them  futurity.  Their  horrid 
ingredients  were  toads,  bats,  and  serpents,  the  eye  of  a  newt,  and  the  tongue 
of  a  dog,  the  leg  of  a  lizard,  and  the  wing  of  the  night-owl,  the  scale  of  a 
dragon,  the  tooth  of  a  wolf,  the  maw  of  the  ravenous  salt-sea  shark,  the 
mummy  of  a  witch,  the  root  of  the  poisonous  hemlock  (this  to  have  eflVct 
must  be  digged  in  the  dark),  the  gall  of  a  goit,  and  the  liver  of  a  Jew,  with 
slips  of  the  yew  tree  that  roots  itself  in  graves,  and  the  finger  of  a  dead  child; 
all  these  were  set  on  to  boil  in  a  great  kettle,  or  cauldron,  which,  as  fist  as  it 
grew  too  hot,  was  cooled  with  a  baboon's  blood  :  to  these  they  poured  in  the 
blood  of  a  sow  that  had  eaten  her  young,  and  they  thrt^w  into  the  ll.in-.c  the 
grease  that  had  sweaten  from  a  niurderer's  gibbet.  By  these  charms  tlicy 
bound  the  infernal  spirits  to  answer  their  questions. 

It  was  demanded  of  Macbeth,  whether  he  would  have  his  doubts  resolved 
by  them,  or  by  tlieir  m.isters,  the  spirits.  He,  nothing  d. united  by  the  dread- 
ful ceremonies  which  he  saw,  boldly  answered,  "  Where  are  they?  let  me  sec 
thom."  And  they  called  the  sjiirits,  which  were  three.  And  the  first  arose  in 
the  likeness  of  an  armed  head,  and  he  e.iUed  Macbeth  by  name,  and  bid  him 
liewarcof  the  thane  of  Fife;  for  wliich  caution  Macbeth  thanked  hint;  for 
Macbeth  had  entertained  a  jealousy  of  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife. 

.\nd  th(;  second  s|)irit  arose  in  the  likeness  of  a  bloody  child,  and  he  called 
■  lacbeth  by  name,  and  l)id  him  have  no  fear,  but  laiivjh  to  scorn  the  power  of 
11. 111.  for  none  of  woman  born  should  li.ue  powiT  lo  hurt  him  :  and  he  advised 
liim  to  be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute.  "Then  live,  M.icduff!  "  cried  the  king; 
"  what  need  I  fear  of  thee?  but  yet  I  will  make  assur.mcc  doubly  .sure,  'fhoii 
slialt  not  live  ;  that  I  may  tell  pale-iieurlcd  Fear  it  lies,  and  sleep  in  spite  of 
thunder." 

Tliat  spirit  being  dismissed,  a  third  arose  in  the  form  of  n  child  crowned, 
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with  a  tree  in  his  hand.  He  called  Macbeth  by  name,  and  comforted  him 
against  conspiracies,  snying  that  he  should  never  be  vanquished  until  the 
wood  of  BimaiTi  to  Dunsinane  Hill  siiould  come  against  him.  "Sweet  bode- 
ments,  good  !"  cried  Macbeth  ;  "  who  can  unfix  tlie  forest,  and  move  it  frcm 
its  earth-bound  roots?  I  see  I  shall  live  the  usual  pmiod  of  mans  life,  and 
not  be  cut  ofF  by  violent  death.  But  my  heart  throbs  to  know  one  thing.  Tell 
me,  if  your  art  can  tell  so  much,  if  Banquo's  issue  shall  ever  reign  in  this 
kingdom?"  Here  the  cauldron  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  a  noise  of  mus:c 
was  heard,  and  eight  shadows,  like  kings,  passetl  by  Macbeth,  and  Banquo 
last,  who  bore  a  glass  which  showed  the  figures  of  many  more,  and  Banquo 
all  bloody  smiled  upon  Macbeth,  and  pointed  to  them;  by  u  liich  Macbeih 
knew  that  these  were  the  posterity  of  Banquo,  who  should  reign  after  him  in 
Scotland;  and  the  witches,  with  a  sound  of  soft  music,  and  with  dancing, 
making  a  show  of  duty  and  welcome  to  Macbeth,  vanished.  And  from  this 
time  the  thoughts  of  .NIacbeth  were  all  bloody  and  dreadful. 

The  first  thing  he  heard  when  he  got  out  of  the  witches'  cave  was  that 
Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  had  iled  to  i'lngland,  to  join  the  army  which  was 
forming  against  him  under  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  with 
intent  to  displace  Macbeth,  and  set  Malcolm,  the  right  heir,  upon  tlie  throm;. 
Macbeth,  stung  with  rage,  set  ujion  the  castle  of  Macduff  and  put  his  w  ife 
and  children,  whom  the  thane  had  left  behind,  to  the  sword,  and  extended  the 
slaugliter  to  all  who  claimi^d  tlie  least  relationship  to  Macduff. 

Tiiese  and  such-like  deeds  alienated  the  minds  of  all  liis  chief  nobility  from 
him.  Such  as  could,  fled  to  join  with  Malcolm  and  Macduff,  who  were  now 
approaching  witli  a  powerful  army  which  they  jiad  r.iised  in  England  ;  and 
the  rest  secretly  wished  .success  to  their  arms,  though  for  fear  of  Macbcih 
they  could  take  no  active  part.  His  recruits  went  on  slowly.  l"-veryl>ody 
hated  ihc  tyrant,  nobody  loved  or  honoured  him;  but  all  suspected  him,  and 
he  began  to  envy  the  condition  of  Duncan,  whom  he  had  murdered,  who 
slept  soundly  in  his  grave,  against  whom  treason  had  done  its  worst :  steel  nor 
f)oison.  doniestic  malice  nor  foreign  levies,  could  hurt  him  any  longer. 

While  these  things  were  acting,  the  (jueen,  who  had  been  the  sole  partner 
jn  liis  wickedness,  in  whose  bosom  lie  could  sometimes  seek  a  moment. iry 
repose  from  those  terrible  dreams  which  afflicted  them  both  nightly,  died,  it  is 
supposed  by  her  own  hands,  unable  to  bear  the  remorse  of  guilt,  and  imblic 
h.Tte :  by  which  <'vent  lie  was  left  alone,  w  itliout  a  soul  to  love  or  care  for  iiim, 
or  a  friend  to  whom  Ik;  i-ould  confidi'  his  wicked  purposes. 

He  grew  careless  of  life,  and  wished  for  deaili  :  but  the  near  approach  of 
M.'ilcolm's  army  roused  in  him  what  remained  of  his  ancient  courage,  and  lie 
drlerminetl  to  die  (as  he  c.vi)ri'ssed  ft)  "with  armour  on  his  back."  Besides 
Ihis,  the  hollow  promises  of  liie  witches  had  filled  liim  with  false  con»"ifl,.nce, 
and  he  ri-memtxTed  the  sayings  of  the  sjiirits,  that  nom-  of  woiiu-n  bom  was  to 
hurt  liim.  tuid  that  he  was  never  to  be  v.,n<|uislii(l  till  Birnain  wood  slioulil 
cotne  to  I)imsin.Tne,  whii  h  he  tiiought  could  never  be.  .^o  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  ca.Mie,  whose  impregnable  stienglli  was  such  as  defied  a  siege  :  lierc  he 
sullenly  waited  the  approach  of  Malcolm.  When,  upon  a  day,  there  eame  n 
messenger  to  him,  pile  and  sh.iking  with  fear,  almost  im.dde  to  report  that 
wliii  h  he  had  seen ;  for  he  avi-rrc-d,  lh.it  as  he  stood  upon  his  w.ilcli  on  the  hill, 
he  looked  towards  Birnam,  .-ind  to  his  thinking  the  wood  began  to  move! 
"  I.iar  and  iilave  !"  cried  Macbeth  ;  "if  thou  spe.ikist  false,  thou  .shalt  h  iiig 
.'ih\e  upon  lh«*  next  tree,  till  famine  end  lliei>.  If  thy  t.ile  be  true,  I  care  not 
If  ihoii  dot  as  mticli  l.v  me  :"  for  M.kIuMIi  now  began  to  rilnl  in  resolution, 
iind  to  doiilit  the  e(|uivocal  speeches  of  the  spirits.  lie  was  not  to  fear  till 
I'.itn.iin  wo<k1  should  eonii"  to  1  )imsinane  ;  and  now  a  wood  did  move  I  "  I  low- 
ever,"  viid  he,  "  if  this  which  he  avouches  W'  true,  let  us  arm  and  out.  There 
U  nu  flying  hence,  nor  slaying  licrc.     I  l>cgin  to  be  weary  of  the  sun,  and  wish 
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my  life  at  an  end."  With  these  desperate  speeches  he  sallied  forth  upon  the 
besiegers,  who  had  now  come  up  to  the  castle. 

The  strange  appearance  wliich  had  given  the  messenger  an  idea  of  a  wood 
moving  is  easily  solved.  When  the  bcsii-ging  army  marched  through  the  wood 
of  Ijirnam,  Malcolm,  like  a  skilful  general,  instructed  his  soldiers  to  hew  down 
every  one  a  bough,  and  bear  it  before  him,  by  way  of  concealing  the  true  num- 
bers of  his  host.  This  marching  of  the  soldiers  with  boughs  had  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  which  had  frightened  the  messenger.  Thus  were  the  words  of 
the  spirits  brought  to  piiss,  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  Macbeth 
had  understood  tlicni,  and  one  great  hold  of  his  confidence  was  gone. 

And  now  a  severe  skirmishing  took  place,  in  which  Macbeth,  though  feebly 
supported  by  those  who  called  themselves  his  friends,  but  in  reality  hated  the 
tyrant  and  inclined  to  t!ie  party  of  Malcolm  and  MacdutT,  yet  fought  with  the 
extreme  of  rage  and  valour,  cutting  to  pieces  all  who  were  opposed  to  him, 
till  he  came  to  where  MacdufT  was  fighting.  Seeing  Macduff,  and  remember- 
ing liic  caution  of  the  spirit  who  had  counselled  him  to  avoid  Macduff  above 
all  men,  lie  would  have  turned,  but  Macduff,  who  had  been  seeking  him 
through  the  whole  fight,  opposed  his  turning,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued  ; 
Macduff  giving  him  many  foul  reproaches  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and 
children.  Macbeth,  whose  soul  was  charged  enough  witli  the  blood  of  that 
family  already,  would  still  have  declined  the  combat  ;  but  Macduff  still  urged 
him  to  it,  calling  him  tyrant,  murderer,  hell-hound,  and  villain. 

Then  Macbeth  remembered  the  words  of  the  spirit,  how  none  of  w'oman 
bo.m  should  hurt  liim  ;  and  smiling  confidently,  he  said  to  Macduff,  "Thou 
loscst  thy  labour,  MacdutT.  As  easily  tiiou  mayest  impress  tlie  air  witli  tliy 
sword,  as  make  me  vulnerable.  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  to 
one  of  woman  born." 

"  Despair  thy  charm,"  said  Macduff,  "and  let  that  lying  spirit  wliom  thou 
hast  served,  tell  thee,  that  Macduff  was  never  born  of  woman,  never  as  the 
ordinary  manner  of  men  is  to  be  born,  but  was  untimely  taken  from  liis 
iiKjiher." 

"  Accursed  be  the  tongue  which  tells  me  so,"  said  the  trembling  Macbeth, 
who  felt  his  last  hold  of  confitience  jjiveway;  "  and  let  never  man  in  future 
believe  the  lying  ecjuivocations  of  witches  and  juggling  spirits,  who  deceive 
us  in  words  which  have  double  senses,  and  while  they  keep  ihcir  promise 
literally,  disajipoint  our  hopes  with  a  different  meaning.  I  will  not  fight  with 
thee." 

"Then  live  ! "  said  the  scornful  Macduff;  "we  will  liave  a  show  of  tJiec,  as 
men  show  monsters,  and  a  painted  board,  on  which  shall  be  written,  '  Here 
men  may  see  tlic  tyrant ! '  ' 

"  Never,"  said  Macbeth,  whose  courage  returned  with  despair;  "  I  will  not 
live  to  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feel,  and  to  be  baited  with  the 
curses  of  the  rabble.  Though  I'.irnam  wood  be  come  to  DuiiMnanc.  and  thou 
opposed  to  me,  who  was  nevi-r  Imrn  of  woman,  yet  will  I  try  the  List."  With 
these  fr.iniic  words  he  threw  himself  upon  Macduif,  who,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
in  tlie  end  overcame  him,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the 
young  and  l.iwfiil  king.  M.dcolm  ;  \s\\o  took  upon  him  the  government  which, 
iiy  till-  machin.itions  of  the  ui.tiiper,  he  li.id  so  long  Ix-en  deprived  of,  and 
ascended  the  Ihroiie  of  Dunc.iii  the  Meek,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  nobles 
and  the  people. 


;42  The  JTor/cs  of  Charles  Lamb. 


TIMON   OF  ATHENS. 


TiMON,  a  lord  of  Athens,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  princely  fortune,  affected  a 
humour  of  liberality  which  knew  no  limits.  His  almost  infinite  wealth  could 
not  flow  in  so  f.ist,  but  he  pourcfl  it  out  faster  Ujjon  all  sorts  and  degrees  of 
people.  .\ot  the  poor  only  tasted  of  his  bounty,  but  great  lords  did  not  dis- 
dain to  rank  themselves  among  his  dependants  and  followers.  His  table  was 
resorted  to  by  all  tiie  luxurious  feasters,  and  his  house  was  open  to  all  comers 
and  goers  at  Athens.  His  large  wealth  combined  with  his  free  and  prodigal 
nature  to  subdue  all  hearts  to  his  love;  men  of  all  minds  and  dispositions 
t-.-ndered  tiieir  services  to  lord  Timon,  from  the  glass-faced  flatterer,  whose  face 
reflects  as  in  a  mirror  the  present  humour  of  his  patron,  to  the  rough  and  un- 
bending cynic,  who,  affecting  a  contempt  of  men's  persons  and  an  indifl'erence 
to  worldly  things,  yet  could  not  stand  out  against  the  gracious  manners  and 
munificent  soul  of  lord  Timon,  but  would  come  (against  his  nature)  to  partake 
of  his  royal  entertainments,  and  return  most  rich  in  his  own  estimation  if  he 
had  received  a  nod  or  a  salutation  from  Timon. 

If  a  poet  had  composed  a  work  which  wanted  a  recommendatory  introduc- 
tion to  the  world,  he  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  dedicate  it  to  lord  limon,  and 
the  poem  w.LS  sure  of  a  sale,  besides  a  present  purse  from  the  patron,  and 
daily  access  to  his  house  and  table.  If  a  painter  had  a  picture  to  dispose  of, 
lie  had  only  to  take  it  to  lord  Timon,  and  pretend  to  consult  his  taste  as  to  the 
merits  of  it;  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  persuade  the  liberal-hearted  lord  to 
buy  it.  If  a  jeweller  had  a  stone  of  price,  or  a  mercer  rich  costly  stuffs,  which 
for  their  costliness  lay  upon  his  hands,  lord  Timon  s  liouse  was  a  ready  mart 
always  open,  where  they  might  get  oft"  their  wares  or  their  jewellery  at  any 
price,  and  the  good-natured  lord  would  thank  them  into  the  bargain,  as  if  they 
had  done  him  a  i^iece  of  courtesy  in  letting  him  have  the  refusal  of  ^uch 
precious  commodities,  ."^o  that  by  this  na-.uis  his  house  was  thronged  with 
superfluous  purchases,  of  no  use  but  to  swell  uneasy  and  ostentatious  pomp; 
and  his  person  was  still  more  inconveniently  beset  with  a  crowd  of  these  idle 
visitors,  lying  poets,  p,»inters,  sharking  tr.idcsmeii,  lords,  ladies,  needy  courtiers, 
and  expectants,  who  eontiinially  filled  his  lobbies,  raining  their  fulsome  flalleiies 
in  whispers  in  his  e.irs,  siorilieing  to  him  with  adulation  :is  to  a  god,  making 
sacred  the  very  stirrup  by  w  hich  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  seeming  as  though 
tliey  drank  the  free  air  but  through  his  permission  and  bounty.  ' 

Some  of  tlii.'se  daily  tiependants  were  young  men  of  birth,  who  (their  means 
not  answirmg  to  their  exitav.igaiice)  had  been  put  in  jirison  by  creditors,  and 
fedeemecl  llieiiec  by  lord  'I'lmon  ;  these  young  piodig.ilstheiieeforward  f.istcned 
upon  Ins  lordship,  as  if  by  common  sympathy  he  were  necessarily  endeari'd  to 
all  such  spcndllirifis  and  loose  livers,  who,  not  being  able  to  follow  him  in  his 
wealth,  found  it  easier  to  copy  him  in  prodigality  and  copious  spending  of 
whit  was  not  their  own.  C)nc  of  thest;  flesh-tlies  was  \entiilius,  for  whose 
del, Is,   unjustly  contracted,  Timon  but  lately  had  paid  down  the  sum  of  live 

t.I.elllS. 

Kill  among  thi^  confluencr,  this  great  flood  of  visitors,  none  were  more  con- 
■plcuoii%  lliaii  the  m.ikers  of  presriils  and  givers  of  gifts.  It  was  (ortiinale  for 
Ihcif  nun  if  Timon  l(Mjk  u  fancy  lo  a  «log  or  a  liorse,  or  any  piece  of  chea]> 
(iirniluie,  which  WASk  theirs.     The  thing  su  praised,  wlialcvcr  it  was,  was  sure 
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to  be  sent  the  next  morning  with  the  compHments  of  the  giver  for  lord  Timon's 
acceptance,  and  apologies  for  the  unworthiness  of  the  gift ;  and  this  do<^  or 

horse,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  did  not  fail  to  produce  from  Timon's  bounty 

who  would  not  be  outdone  in  gifts — perhaps  twenty  dogs  or  horses;  certainly 
presents  of  far  richer  worth,  as  these  pretended  donors  knew  well  enough,  and 
that  their  false  presents  were  but  the  puttmg  out  of  so  much  money  at  a  lari^e 
and  speedy  interest.  In  this  way  lord  Lucius  had  lately  sent  to  Timon^a 
present  of  four  milk-white  horses,  trapped  in  silver,  which  this  cunning  lord 
had  observed  'limon  upon  some  occasion  to  commend  ;  and  another  lord 
Lucullus,  had  bestowed  upon  him,  in  the  same  pretended  way  of  free  "-jft,  a 
brace  of  greyhounds,  whoie  make  and  Heetness  Timon  had  been  hccUd  to 
admire  :  these  presents  the  easy-hearted  lord  accepted  without  suspicion  of  the 
dishonest  views  of  the  presenters  ;  and  the  givers  of  course  were  rewarded 
with  some  rich  return— a  diamond  or  some  jewel  of  twenty  times  the  value  of 
their  false  and  mercenary  donation. 

.Sometimes  these  creatures  would  go  to  work  in  a  more  direct  way,  and  with 
gross  ;uul  palpable  artifice,  which  yet  the  credulous  Timon  w.as  too  blind  to 
see,  would  alfect  to  admire  and  praise  something  that  I'imon  possessed,  a 
bargain  that  he  liad  bought,  or  some  late  purchase,  which  was  sure  to  dr.iw 
from  this  yielding  and  soft-hearted  lord  a  gift  of  the  thing  conmiended,  for  no 
service  in  the  world  done  for  it  but  the  easy  expense  of  a  little  cheap  and 
obvious  flattery.  In  this  way  Timon  but  the'  other  day  had  given  to  one  of 
these  mean  lords  the  bay  courser  which  he  himself  rode  upon,  because  his  lord- 
sliip  had  b  'en  ple.iscd  to  say  that  it  was  a  handsome  beast,  and  went  well  ;  and 
Timon  knew  that  no  man  ever  justly  praised  what  he  did  not  wish  to  possess. 
For  lord  Timon  weighed  his  friends'  aftection  with  his  own,  and  so  fond  was 
lie  of  l)cf;towing,  that  he  could  have  dealt  kingdoms  to  these  supposed  friends, 
and  never  have  l)een  weary. 

Not  that  Timon's  wealth  all  went  to  enrich  these  wicked  flatterers  ;  he  could 
do  noble  and  praisewortliy  actions  :  and  when  a  servant  of  his  once  loved  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  .Athenian,  but  could  not  hope  to  obtain  her  bv  reason  that 
in  wealth  and  r.ink  the  maid  was  so  far  above  him,  lord  Timon  freely  bestowed 
upon  his  servant  three  .'Xthenian  talents,  to  make  his  fortune  equal  with  the 
dowry  which  the  fatiier  of  the  young  maid  demanded  of  him  who  should  l)e 
her  husband.  Hut,  for  the  most  p.arl,  knaves  and  parasites  had  the  command 
of  his  fortune— f.ilsc  friends  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be  such  ;  but.  because 
they  tlocked  around  his  person,  he  thought  thev  nuist  needs  love  him  ;  and, 
because  they  smiled  and  llattcred  him,  lie  thought  siirelv  that  his  conduct  was 
api)rovcd  by  all  the  wise  and  good.  .And  when  he  was  feasting  in  the  midst  of 
all  ilicsc  flatterers  and  mock  friends- when  thev  were  eating  him  tip  and  drain- 
ing his  fortunes  dry  with  large  draughts  of  richest  wines' drunk  to  his  health 
and  prosperity— he  could  not  perceive  the  dilferenceof  a  friend  from  a  flatterer; 
but  to  his  deluded  eyes  (made  proud  with  the  sight)  it  seemed  a  precious  com- 
fort to  have  so  many,  like  brothers,  commanding  one  another's  fortunes  (though 
it  was  his  own  fortune  which  paid  all  the  cost),  and  with  jov  tliev  would  lun 
over  at  the  spectacle  of  such,  as  it  appeared  to  him.  truly  festive  and  fraternal 
meeting. 

Hut  while  he  thus  outwent  the  very  heart  of  kindness,  and  poured  out  his 
bounty,  ns  if  j'liilus  the  god  of  gold  had  been  but  his  steward;  while  thus  he 
proceeded  without  care  or  Mop.  so  senseless  of  rvpeiisc  th.at  he  would  neither 
inc|iiire  how  he  could  maintain  if,  nor  cease  his  wild  flow  of  riot ;  his  riches, 
wliich  were  not  infinite,  must  needs  melt  .awav  iK-fore  a  prodii;.ilitv  which  knew 
no  limits.  I'.ut  who  should  Irll  him  so  .>  his  'flatterers?  ihrv  h.id  an  interest  in 
shutting  his  eves.  In  v,im  did  his  honest  steward  Flavins  trv  to  represent  to 
him  liis  condition.  laying  his  accounts  b<-fore  him,  begging  of  him,  praying  of 
him,  with  an  importunity  that  on  any  other  occasion  would  have  Ikcu  unman- 


nerly  in  a  servant,  beseeching  him  with  tears  to  look  into  the  state  of  his  afiairs. 
'rimon  would  still  put  him  off,  and  turn  the  discourse  to  something  else  ;  for 
nothing  is  so  deaf  to  remonstrance  as  riches  turned  to  poverty,  nothing  is  so 
unwillmg  to  believe  its  situation,  nothing  so  incrediilous  to  its  own  true  state, 
and  hard  to  give  credit  to  a  reverse.  Often  had  tliis  good  steward,  this  honest 
creature,  when  all  the  rooms  of  Timons  great  house  have  been  choked  up 
witli  riotous  feeders  at  his  masters  cost,  when  the  floors  have  wept  with 
drunken  spilling  of  wine,  and  every  apartment  had  blazed  with  lights  and 
resounded  witli  music  and  feasting;  often  had  lie  retired  by  himself  to  some 
solitary  spot,  and  wept  faster  than  tiie  wine  ran  from  the  wasteful  casks  within, 
to  see  the  mad  bounty  of  his  lord,  and  to  think,  when  the  means  were  gone 
which  bougiit  him  praises  from  all  sorts  of  people,  how  quickly  the  breatli 
would  be  gone  of  which  the  pr.tise  w.as  made  ;  praises  won  in  feasting  would 
be  lost  in  fasting,  and  at  one  cloud  of  winter-showers  these  Hies  would  disappear. 

But  now  the  time  was  come  tliat  Tinion  could  shut  his  ears  no  longer  to  tiie 
representations  of  this  faithful  steward.  Money  must  be  had ;  and  wlien  he 
ordered  Flavius  to  sell  some  of  his  land  for  that  purpose,  Flavins  informed  him, 
wiiat  lie  had  in  vain  endeavoured  at  several  times  before  to  ir.ake  him  listen  to, 
that  most  of  liis  land  was  alre.uly  sold  or  forfeited;  and  that  all  he  possessed 
at  present  was  not  enough  to  \y.\y  tlie  one  half  of  what  he  owed.  Struck  with 
wonder  at  this  representation,  'I'imon  hastily  replied,  "  My  lands  extended  from 
Athens  to  Laced;emon."  "  O,  my  good  lord,"  said  Flavius,  "  the  world  is  but 
a  world,  and  hixs  bounds ;  were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath,  how  quickly 
were  it  gone  !  " 

'I'imon  consoled  himself  that  no  villanous  bounty  had  yet  come  from  him ; 
lliat  if  he  had  given  his  wealtii  away  unwisely,  it  had  not  been  bestowed  to 
feed  his  vices,  but  to  cherish  his  friends  ;  and  he  l)ade  the  kind-hearted  steward 
(who  was  wecjiing)  to  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  his  master  could 
never  lack  means  while  he  had  so  many  noble  friends  :  and  this  infatuated  lord 
jK-rsuaded  himself  that  he  had  notliing  to  do  but  to  !-iiul  and  borrow,  to  use 
every  mans  fortune  (that  had  evir  tasted  his  boiinix  >,  m  this  extremity,  as 
freely  as  his  own.  Then  with  a  cheerful  look,  as  if  toiilidcnt  of  the  trial,  he 
severally  despatched  messengers  to  lord  Lucius,  to  lords  I  .ucullus  and  Sem- 
pronius,  men  upcjn  whom  he  had  lavished  his  gifts  in  past  limes  witiiout 
measure  or  mrKleration ;  and  to  VVniiriius,  whom  he  had  lately  released  out  of 
prison  by  paying  his  debts,  and  who  by  the  diath  of  his  father  was  now  come 
into  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  well  enabled  to  n-quile  'I'lmon's 
courtesy;  to  ref|uest  of  \eniidms  the  return  of  those  live  talents  which  he  had 
paid  for  him,  and  of  each  of  those  noble  lords  the  loan  of  fifty  talents  ; 
nothing  doubling  that  their  graliludc  would  sujjply  his  wants  (if  he  needed  it) 
to  the  amount  of  live  hundred  times  fifty  talents. 

Luciilhis  w.is  the  first  applied  to.     This  me.m  lord  li.ad  been  dreaming  ovcr- 

nlKhl  of  a  silver  l)ason  ami  cup,  and  when  Timon's  serv.mt  was  announced,  his 

sordid  mini!  sugnesied  to  him  that  this  was  surely  a  making  out  of  his  dream, 

.ind  til  It   I  imon   h.id  sent   him  such   n  jireseiit  :  but  when   lie  understood  the 

truth  of  the   mailer,  and   that   'I  imon  w.inlcd   money,  tin;  f|ualily  of  his  faint 

and  watery  frifndshi|)  showed  itself;   for,  with  many  iirolesl.itioiis,  lie  vowed  lo 

the  servant   that  he   had  long  foreseen  the  ruin  of  his  iiiasler's  nfliiirs,  and 

manv  n  time  had   he  come  lo  dinner  to  t<ll  him  of  it,  and  had  come  again  to 

•  I  try  lo  pt-rsiiade  liim  lo  spend  less,  but  he  would  lake  no  counsel  nor 

■  v  Ins  cuiiiini; ;   aiiiltiueUwaslh.it   he  ha<l  U-en  a  constant  atlender 

lid)   at    1  uiions   fiMSis,  as  he  liad  in  f^rr.iltr  lliiiij;s  l.isteil  Ins  bounty  ; 

but   lliat   he  ever  c.imc  willi  that  intent,  or  ^;avc  good  counsel  or  reproof  lo 

'rimon.  wa%  a  base  unworthy  lie,  which  lie  suil,"»bly  foUoweil  up  with  meanly 

olTc'rinK  ihu  MTV.inl  n  biiliv  lo  go  home  lo  his  in.iMur  hiuI  Icll  him  that  he  had 

not  fuutid  Lueulluii  at  home. 
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As  little  success  had  the  messenger  who  was  sent  to  lord  Lucius.  This  lying 
lord,  who  was  full  of  'I'imon's  meat,  and  enriched  almost  to  bursting  with 
Timon's  costly  presents,  when  he  found  the  wind  changed,  and  the  fountain  of 
so  much  bounty  suddenly  stopped,  at  first  could  hardly  believe  it ;  but,  on  its 
being  confirmed,  he  affected  great  regret  that  he  should  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  serve  lord  Timon,  for  unfortunately  (which  was  a  base  falsehood)  he 
had  made  a  great  purchase  the  day  before,  which  had  quite  disfurnished  liim 
of  the  means  at  present  ;  the  more  beast  he,  he  called  himself,  to  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  serve  so  good  a  friend  ;  and  he  counted  it  one  of  his  greatest 
afflictions  that  his  ability  should  fail  him  to  pleasure  such  an  honourable 
gentleman. 

Who  can  call  any  man  friend  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  with  him?  Just  of 
this  metal  is  every  flatterer.  In  the  recollection  of  everybody  Timon  had  been 
a  father  to  this  Lucius,  had  kept  up  his  credit  with  his  purse;  Timon's  money 
had  gone  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  servants,  to  pay  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who 
had  sweat  to  build  the  fine  houses  which  Lucius's  pride  had  made  necessary  to 
him  :  yet,  oh  !  the  monster  which  man  makes  himself  when  he  proves  un- 
grateful !  this  Lucius  now  denied  to  Timon  a  sum  which,  in  respect  of  what 
'rimon  had  bestowed  on  him,  was  less  than  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

Sempronius,  and  every  one  of  these  mercenary  lords  to  whom  Timon 
applied  in  their  turn,  returned  the  same  evasive  answer  or  direct  denial  :  even 
Ventidius,  the  redeemed  and  now  rich  V'eniidius,  refused  to  assist  him  with  the 
loan  of  those  five  talents  which  Timon  had  not  lent,  but  generously  given  him 
in  his  distress. 

Now  was  Timon  as  much  avoided  in  his  poverty  as  he  had  been  courted  and 
resorted  to  in  his  riches.  Now  the  same  tongues  which  had  been  loudest  in  his 
praises,  extolling  him  as  bountiful,  liberal,  and  open-handed,  were  not  ashamed 
to  censure  that  very  bounty  as  folly,  that  liberality  as  profuseness,  though  it 
had  shown  itself  folly  in  nothing  so  truly  as  in  the  selection  of  such  unworthy 
creatures  as  themselves  for  its  objects.  Now  was  Timon's  princely  mansion 
forsaken,  and  become  a  shunned  and  hated  place,  a  place  for  men  to  pass  by. 
not  a  place  as  forrnvrly  where  every  passenger  must  stoji  and  tasle  of  his  wine 
and  good  cheer;  now,  instead  of  being  thrcmged  with  feasting  and  tumultuous 
guests,  it  was  beset  with  impatient  anil  clamorous  creiiitors,  usurers,  extor- 
tioners, fierce  and  intolerable  in  their  deinanils,  pleading  bonils,  interest, 
mortgages,  iron-hearteil  men  that  would  lake  no  denial  nor  iiutting  off.  that 
Timon's  house  was  now  his  jail,  which  he  could  iu>t  p.ass.  nor  go  in  nor  out  for 
tlieni;  one  demanding  his  due  of  fifty  talents,  another  bringing  in  a  bill  of  five 
thous.ind  crowns,  winch  if  W.  would  tell  out  his  blood  by  drops,  and  pay  them 
so,  he  had  ikjI  enough  in  hi-.  b(jdy  to  tiiscliarge,  drop  liy  drop. 

In   this  desperate  and   irii-iiieili.ible  state   (as  it  seemed)  of  his  afTairs.  tlic 
eyes  of  all  men  were  suildenly  surprised  at  a  new  and  incredible  lusir.- which 
this   setting  sun  put  forth.     Once  more  lord   Timon  proclaimnl  a  feast,  to    I 
wliieii   he  it  v. led  his  acell^tf>med  guests,  lords,   ladies,  .ill  that   w.is  great  or    ! 
fiishion;ibli;  in  .\tliens.      Lords    Lucius  and   Lueiillus  e.ime,  Wntidiiis.  Sem-    I 
proiuus,  an<l   the  ie-.t.     Who  more  sorry  now  than   these  fawning  wretches,     I 
when  tiiey  found  (as  they  ihouKht)  that  lord  Timon  s  poverty  was  all  pretence,    ' 
and  had  been  only  put  on  to  iii.ike  trial  of  their  loves,  to  think  that  they  should    I 
not  have  seen  tliroui;li  tin;  .-irtilice  at  the  time,  and  have  li  id  \\w  cheap  credit    ' 
of  obliging  his  loi'dsliip?  yet  who  more  jjl.ii!  to  find  the  fuiitit.iin  of  tli.'it  noble    | 
bounty,  which  lliey  li.id  thought  dried  up,  still  fresh  and  running?    They  came 
dissembling,  proiisimg,  <\\pressing  (le<p«st  sorrow  .nnd  slumc,  tlint  when  his 
iordsliip  si'iit  to  thcii),  tlii-y  slioulcl  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  want   the 
presi'iit  means  to  oblige  so  honourable  a  friend.      I'.iit  Timon  begged  llieni  not 
to  give  such  trifles  a  thought,  for  he  had  altogether  forgotten  it.     .And  these 
base  f.iwning  lords,  though  they  had  ilenied  Tiiin  money  in  liis  atlversiiy,  yet 
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could  not  refuse  their  presence  at  this  new  blaze  of  his  returning  prosperity.  ( 
For  the  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly  than  men  of  these  dispo-  j 
sitions  follow  the  good  fortunes  of  the  great,  nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter  i 
than  these  shrink  from  the  first  appearance  of  a  reverse  ;  such  summer-birds 
are  men.  But  now  with  music  and  state  the  banquet  of  smoking  dishes  was 
served  up ;  and  when  the  guests  had  a  little  done  admiring  whence  the 
bankrupt  Timon  could  find  means  to  furnish  so  costly  a  feast,  some  doubting 
whether  the  scene  which  they  saw  was  real,  as  scarce  trusting  their  own  eyes; 
at  a  signal  given,  the  dishes  were  uncovered,  and  Timon  s  drift  appeared  : 
mstead  of  those  varieties  and  far-fetched  dainties  which  tiiey  expected,  that 
'limon's  epicurean  table  in  past  times  had  so  liberally  prcicnted,  now  appeared 
under  the  covers  of  these  dishes  a  preparation  more  suitable  to  '1  imon  s 
poverty,  nothing  but  a  little  smoke  and  lukewarm  water,  lit  feast  for  this  knot 
of  mouth-friends,  wiiose  professions  were  indeed  smoke,  and  their  hearts  luke- 
warm and  slii^pery  as  tiie  water  with  which  Timon  we'.coiiied  his  astonished 
guests,  bidding  them  "Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap;"  and  before  tiiey  could 
recover  their  surprise,  sprinkling  it  in  their  faces,  that  they  might  have  enough, 
and  throwing  dishes  and  all  after  them,  who  now  ran  huddling  out,  lords, 
ladies,  with  their  caps  snatched  up  in  haste,  a  splendid  confubion,  Timon 
pursuing  them,  still  calling  them  what  they  were,  "smooth  smiling  parasites, 
destroyers  under  the  m;isk  of  courtesy,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears,  fool;  of 
fortune,  feast-friends,  time-tlies."  They,  crowding  out  to  avoid  him,  left  the 
house  more  willingly  than  they  had  entered  it ;  some  losing  their  gowns  and 
caps,  and  some  their  jewels  in  the  hurry,  all  glad  to  escape  out  of  tiic  presence 
of  such  a  mad  lord,  and  the  ridicule  of  his  mock  banquet. 

This  w;is  the  la^t  feast  which  ever  1  imon  made,  and  in  it  he  took  farewell 
of  Athens  and  the  society  of  men  ;  for,  after  that,  he  betook  liimself  to  the 
woods,  turning  his  back  upon  the  hated  city  and  upon  all  mankind,  wishing 
the  walls  of  that  detestable  city  might  sink,  and  the  houses  fall  upon  their 
owners,  wishing  all  plagues  whicli  infest  humanity,  war,  outnige,  poverty, 
diseases,  might  fasten  upon  its  inhabitants,  praying  the  just  gods  to  confound 
all  Atlienians,  both  young  and  old,  high  and  low  ;  so  wislnng,  he  went  to  the 
woods,  where  lie  said  he  should  find  the  unkindest  beast  much  kinder  than 
mankind.  He  stripped  himself  naked,  tiiat  he  might  retain  no  Tisliion  of  a 
man,  and  dug  a  cave  to  live  in,  and  hved  solitary  )n  tlir  manner  of  a  b;ast, 
eating  the  wild  roots,  and  drinking  water,  flying  from  the  f.ice  of  his  kind,  and 
choosing  rather  to  lierd  with  wild  beasts,  as  more  harmless  and  friendly  than  man. 

What  a  change  from  lord  Timon  liic  rich,  lord  Timon  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, to  Timon  the  naked,  Timon  the  man-hater  !  Where  were  his  (lattercrs 
now?  Where  were  liis  attendants  and  retimic?  Would  the  ble.ik  air,  that 
boisterous  ser\itor,  Ixr  liis  cliambcrl.tin,  to  put  hi;  shirt  on  warm?  Would 
those  stiff  trees,  that  h.id  outlived  tlie  eagle,  turn  young  and  airy  pnges  to  him, 
to  skip  on  liis  crnuids  when  lie  bade  them  ?  Would  thi-  cold  brook,  wlwu  it 
w.as  iced  with  winter,  administer  to  him  his  warm  broths  and  c.uidles  wken 
sick  of  an  over-nii;lit's  surfeit?  Or  wotild  the  creatures  that  lived  in  those 
wild  woods  come  and  lick  his  han<l  and  llatier  him  ? 

Men:  on  a  day,  when  he  was  digging  for  roots,  his  poor  sustenance,  his 
.ip.nde  struck  against  something  heavy,  which  proved  to  be  gohl.  a  great  heap  j 
which  some  nii'.cr  li.id  jirobably  i)iined  in  a  time  of  al.irni,  thinking  to  havo 
come  again  and  taken  it  from  its  prison,  but  died  befme  the  opportunity  liad 
arrived,  without  making  any  man  privy  to  the  t once.ilment ;  so  it  l.iy,  doing 
neirher  good  nor  harm,  in  the  bowels  of  llu?  i-.irih,  its  mother,  as  if  it  had 
never  come  from  llienci',  till  the  accidental  striking  of  Timon's  jpade  against 
it  f)ii(  '•  more  liKiught  it  to  light. 

Ili-r'-  w.r,  a  mass  of  treasure,  which,  if  Timon  h.id  retained  his  old  mind, 
wai  cnoii);li  lo  have  purchased  liim  friends  and  (l.itterera  ag.iiii;   but  Timon 
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was  sick  of  the  false  world,  and  the  sight  of  gold  was  poisonous  to  his  eyes; 
and  he  would  have  restored  it  to  the  earth,  but  that,  thinl<ing  of  the  infinite 
calamities  which  by  means  of  gold  happen  to  mankind,  how  the  lucre  of  it 
causes  robberies,  oppression,  injustice,  briberies,  violence,  and  murder,  among 
men,  he  had  a  pleasure  in  imagining  (such  a  rooted  hatred  did  he  bear  to  his 
species),  that  out  of  tliis  heap,  which  in  digging  he  had  discovered,  might 
arise  some  mischief  to  plague  mankind.  And  some  soldiers  passing  through 
the  woods  near  to  his  caveat  that  instant,  which  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the 
troops  of  the  Athenian  captain  Alcibiades,  wlio  upon  some  disgust  taken 
against  the  senators  of  Athens  (the  Athenians  were  ever  noted  to  be  a  thank- 
less and  ungrateful  people,  giving  disgust  to  their  generals  and  best  friends) 
was  marcliing  at  the  iiead  of  the  same  triumphant  army  which  he  had  formerly 
headed  in  their  defence,  to  war  against  them  ;  'I'imon,  who  liked  their  business 
well,  bestowed  upon  their  captain  the  gold  to  pay  his  soldiers,  recjuiring  no 
other  service  from  him  than  that  he  should  with  his  conquering  army 
lay  Alliens  level  with  the  ground,  and  burn,  slay,  kill  all  her  inhabitants;  not 
sjxiring  tiie  old  men  for  their  wliite  beards,  for  (he  said)  they  were  usurers,  nor 
the  young  children  for  their  seeming  innocent  smiles,  for  those  (he  said)  would 
live,  if  they  grew  up,  to  be  traitors  ;  but  to  steel  his  eyes  and  ears  against  any 
sights  or  sounds  that  might  awaken  compassion;  and  not  to  let  the  cries  of 
virgins,  babes,  or  mothers  iiindcr  him  from  making  one  universal  massacre  of 
the  city,  but  to  confound  them  all  in  his  conquest ;  and  when  he  liad  con- 
(juercd,  he  prayed  that  the  gods  would  confound  him  also,  the  conqueror:  so 
tlioroughly  did  Timon  hate  Athens,  Athenians,  and  all  mankind. 

While  he  lived  in  this  forlorn  state,  leading  a  life  more  brutal  than  human, 
he  was  suddenly  surprised  one  day  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  standing  in 
an  admiring  jjosture  at  the  door  of  his  cave,  it  was  Flavins,  tlie  honest 
steward,  whom  love  and  zealous  affection  to  his  master  had  led  to  seek  him 
out  at  his  wretched  dwelling,  and  to  offer  his  services  ;  and  tlie  first  sigln  of 
])is  master,  the  once  noble  Timon,  in  that  abject  condition,  naked  as  he  was 
born,  living  in  the  manner  of  a  beast  among  beasts,  looking  like  his  own  sad 
ruins  and  a  monument  of  decay,  so  affected  this  good  servant,  that  lie  stood 
speechless,  wrapped  up  in  horror,  and  confounded.  And  when  he  found 
utterance  at  last  to  his  words,  they  were  so  ciioked  witli  tears,  that  Timon 
had  much  ado  to  know-  iiini  again,  or  to  make  out  who  it  was  tliat  had  come 
(so  contrary  to  the  experience  he  had  had  of  mankind)  to  offer  him  .service  in 
extremity.  And  being  in  the  form  and  shape  of  a  man,  lie  susiiecled  Jiim  for 
a  traitor,  and  liis  tear.s  for  false;  Init  the  good  servant  by  .so  many  tokens  con- 
firmed tin;  truth  of  his  fidelity,  and  made  it  clear  tliat  nothing  but  love 
and  zealous  duty  to  liis  once  dear  master  had  brought  him  tliere,  that  Timon 
was  forced  to  confess  that  the  world  contained  one  honest  man  ;  yet.  being  in 
t!i(!  shape  and  form  of  a  man,  he  could  not  look  upon" liis  man'.s  face  without 
abhorrence,  or  Iiear  words  uttered  from  liis  man's  lips  williout  loaliiing  ;  and 
this  singly  hone  .t  man  was  forced  to  depart  because  he  was  a  man,  and  be- 
cause, wiih  a  heart  more  gentle  and  compassionate  tlian  is  usual  to  man,  lie 
bore  man's  delested  form  and  outward  feature. 

Rut  greater  visitants  than  a  poor  steward  were  about  to  interrupt  the  savage 
quiet  of  Timon's  solitude.  l"or  now  the  day  was  come  when  llie  ungrateful 
lords  of  Athens  sorely  repented  tin;  injustice  w  hich  ih.ey  had  done  to  the  noble 
Timon.  I''or  Alcibi.ides.  like  an  incensed  wild  boar,  was  raging  at  the  walls 
of  their  cily,  and  with  his  hot  .-.iege  Ihie.iteiied  to  lay  fair  .Xtliens  in  file  dust. 
Anil  now  the  memory  of  lord  Timon's  former  jirowcss  and  mtlilary  conducl 
came  fresh  into  their  forgetful  minds,  for  '1  iinon  had  lii-en  their  gener.il  in  past 
times.  an<l  w.is  a  vali.iiit  .ind  expert  .soldier,  who  alone  of  all  the  .Allienians 
was  (U'pmed  al)!e  to  cope  will)  a  besieging  army  Micli  as  then  tha-atened  them, 
or  to  drive  back  the  furious  appro.ulie .  of  .Alcibi.ides. 


A  deputation  of  the  senators  was  chosen  in  this  emergency  to  wait  upon 
Timon.  To  him  they  come  in  their  extremity,  to  wliom,  when  lie  was  in  ex- 
tremity, they  had  shown  but  small  regard;  as  if  they  presumed  upon  his  grati- 
tude whom  they  had  disobliged,  and  had  derived  a  claim  to  his  courtesy  from 
their  own  most  discourteous  and  unpiteous  treatment. 

Now  they  earnestly  beseech  him,  implore  him  with,  tears,  to  return  and  save 
that  city  from  which  their  ingratitude  had  so  lately  driven  him ;  now  they 
offer  him  riches,  power,  dignities,  satisfaction  for  past  injuries,  and  public 
honours,  and  the  public  love;  their  persons,  lives,  and  fortunes  to  be  at  his 
disposal,  if  he  will  but  come  back  and  save  them.  Hut  Timon  the  naked, 
Timon  the  man-hater,  was  no  longer  lord  Timon,  the  lord  of  bounty,  the 
flower  of  valour,  their  defence  in  war,  their  ornament  in  peace.  If  Alcibiades 
killed  his  countrymen,  Timon  cared  not.  If  he  sacked  lair  Athens,  and  slew 
her  old  men  and  her  infants,  Timon  would  rejoice.  So  he  told  them;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  knife  in  the  unruly  camp  which  he  did  not  prize  above 
the  reverendest  throat  in  Athens. 

This  was  all  the  answer  he  vouchsafed  to  the  weeping,  disappointed  sena- 
tors; only  at  parting  he  bade  them  commend  him  to  his  countrymen,  and  tell 
them,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs  and  anxie:ies,  and  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  fierce  Alcibiades'  wrath,  there  was  yet  a  way  left,  which  he 
would  teach  them,  for  he  had  yet  so  much  aifection  left  for  his  dear  country- 
men as  to  be  willing  to  do  them  a  kindness  before  his  death.  These  words  a 
little  revived  the  senators,  who  hoped  that  his  kindness  for  their  city  was  re- 
turning. Tiien  Timon  told  them  that  he  had  a  tree,  which  grew  near  his 
cave,  whicii  he  should  shortly  have  occasion  to  cut  down,  and  he  invited  all 
his  friends  in  Athens,  high  or  low,  of  what  degree  soever,  who  wished  to  shun 
affliction,  to  come  and  take  a  taste  of  his  tree  before  he  cut  it  down  :  meaning, 
that  they  might  come  and  hang  themselves  on  it,  and  escape  affliction  that 
way. 

And  this  wxs  the  last  courtesy,  of  all  his  noble  bounties,  which  Timon 
showed  to  mankind,  and  this  the  last  sight  of  him  which  liis  ccjuntrymen 
had  :  for  not  many  days  after,  a  poor  soldier,  p.assing  by  the  se.i-beach,  which 
w;ls  at  a  little  distance  from  the  woods  which  Timon  frequented,  found  a 
lomb  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  witli  an  inscription  upon  it,  purporting  that 
it  was  the  grave  of  'I  imon  the  man-hater,  who  "  while  he  livrd,  did  hate  all 
living  men,  and  dying  wished  a  plague  might  consume  all  ctilitfs  left  !  " 

Whether  he  finished  his  life  l)y  violence,  or  whether  mere  dist.iste  of  life 
and  the  loathing  he  had  for  mankind  brought  Timon  to  his  conclusion,  was 
not  clear,  yet  all  n)en  admired  th(r  fitness  of  his  epitaph,  and  the  consistency 
of  his  end;  dying,  as  he  liad  liveil,  a  hater  of  mankinil  :  and  some  there  were 
who  fancied  a  conceit  in  the  \ery  choice  which  he  made  of  t lie  sea-beacii 
for  his  pl.iee  of  burial,  where  the  v.ast  se.i  might  weep  for  ever  upon  his  grave, 
.'IS  in  contempt  of  the  transient  and  shallow  tears  of  liypocritic.d  and  deceit- 
ful mankind. 


ROMEO   AND   JULIET 


Till,  two  chief  f.imiliis  in  Vcron.i  were  the  ricli  Cnpulcis  nnd  the  Montagues. 

'I  Ii.  ...  1.  ..I  I  ,.,.;.    ..,  ,1.1  ,...-,rr(.|  lictwccn  these  families,  wliic'h  was  gro\\  n  lr>  such 
■•I  I''  '    the  iiimity  lK.-t\M-cn  ihrm,  thai  ii  extendi'il  |<>  the 

r<-ii,  iMilowrrs  iiud  retainers  of  both  sides,  insomuch  that 
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a  servant  of  the  house  of  Montague  could  not  meet  a  servant  of  the  house  of 
Capulet,  nor  a  Capulet  encounter  witli  a  Montague  by  chance,  but  fierce 
words  and  sometimes  bloodshed  ensued;  and  frequent  were  the  brawls  from 
such  accidental  meetings,  which  disturbed  the  happy  quiet  of  X'erona's  streets. 

Old  Lord  Capulet  made  a  great  supper,  to  wliich  many  fair  ladies  and 
many  noble  guests  were  invited.  All  the  admired  beauties  of  V'crona  were 
present,  and  all  comers  were  made  welcome  if  they  were  not  of  the  house  of 
Montague.  At  this  feast  of  Capulets,  Rosaline,  beloved  of  Romeo,  son  to 
the  old  lord  .Montague,  was  present;  and  ihougli  it  was  dangerous  for  a 
Montague  to  be  seen  in  this  assembly,  yet  Benvolio,  a  friend  of  Romeo,  per- 
suaded the  young  lord  to  go  to  this  assembly  in  the  disguise  of  a  mask,  that 
he  might  see  his  Rosaline,  and  seeing  her,  compare  her  with  some  choice 
beauties  of  Veroai,  >viio  (he  said)  would  make  hrii  tiiink  his  swan  a  crow. 
Romeo  had  small  faith  in  Benvolios  words;  nevertheless,  for  the  love  of 
Rosaline,  he  was  persuaded  to  go.  For  Romeo  was  a  sincere  and  passionate 
lover,  and  one  tliat  lost  his  sleep  for  love,  and  fled  society  to  be  alone,  thinking 
on  Rosaline,  who  disdained  him,  and  never  requited  his  love  with  the  least 
siiow  of  courtesy  or  affection  ;  and  Benvolio  wished  to  cure  his  friend  of  this 
love  by  showing  him  diversity  of  ladies  and  company.  To  tliis  feast  of  Capu- 
lets then  young  Romeo  with  Benvolio  and  their  friend  Mercutio  went  m.-isked. 
Old  Capulet  bid  them  welcome,  and  told  them  that  ladies  who  had  tlieir  toes 
unplagued  with  corns  would  dance  with  them.  And  the  old  man  was  liglit- 
hearte  1  and  merry,  and  said  that  he  liad  worn  a  mask  wlien  he  was  young, 
and  could  iiave  told  a  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  car.  And  they  fell  to  I 
<lancing,  and  Romeo  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  a  lady 
who  danced  there,  who  seemed  to  him  to  teacli  the  torches  to  burn  briglit,  and 
her  beauty  to  show  by  night  like  a  rich  jewel  worn  l)y  a  blackamoor  :  beauty 
too  rich  for  use,  too  dear  for  earth  !  like  a  snouy  dove  trooping  with  crows 
(lie  said),  so  richly  did  her  beauty  and  perfections  shine  above  the  ladies  her 
companions.  While  he  uttered  these  praises  he  was  overheartl  by  Tybalt,  a 
nephew  of  lord  Capulet,  who  knew  him  by  his  voi.-e  to  be  Romeo.  .And  this 
Tybalt,  being  of  a  fiery  and  passionate;  temper,  could  not  endure  that  a  Mon- 
t.igiie  should  come,  under  cover  of  a  mask,  to  (leer  and  scorn  (as  he  s.iid)  at 
their  sfjiemnities.  .And  he  stormed  and  raged  exceedingly,  and  would  have 
struck  young  Romeo  de.ad.  Bui  his  uncle,  the  old  lord  Capulet,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  do  any  injury  at  that  time,  both  out  of  respect  to  liis  guests, 
anrl  because  Romi^o  Ind  borne  himself  like  a  gentleman,  and  all  tongues  in 
Verona  bragged  of  him  to  be  a  virtuous  anil  well-governed  youth.  Tyb.ilt, 
forced  to  be  patient  against  his  will,  restrained  iiimself,  but  swore  that  this 
vile  Montague  should  at  another  time  dearly  pay  for  his  intrusion. 

'I'he  d. Hieing  iieing  done,  Romeo  w.itched  the  |il,aee  where  the  lady  stood  ; 
and  under  favour  of  his  m.asking  habit,  which  might  seem  to  excuse  in  part 
the  liberty,  he  presumed  in  the  gentlest  ni.inner  to  take  lier  by  lier  hand, 
cilling  it  a  shrine,  which  if  hi-  profaned  by  touching  it,  lie  was  a  blushing 
pilgrim,  and  would  kiss  it  for  atonement.  "(Jood  pilgrim,"  answered  the 
lady,  "  your  devotion  sliows  by  f.ir  too  mannerly  and  too  courtly  :  saints  liave 
hands,  which  jiilgiims  may  touch,  hut  kiss  not."  "  Have  not  saints  lips,  and 
pilgrims  loo.*"  said  Roiik-'),  ".\y,"vai(l  the  lady,  "  lips  which  they  must  use 
in  |)r.iyer."  "Othen,  my  <Iear  saint,"  s.iid  Runicii.  "  he.ir  my  pr.uer,  ami 
grant  it,  lest  I  despair."  In  siuh  like  allusions  ami  loving  conceits  they  were 
engaged,  when  the  lady  w.is  called  away  (o  her  niotiier.  .\nil  Romeo  in- 
quiring who  h(!r  mother  wis.  discovered  tli.it  (he  la<!y  whose  jieerless  b<Miity 
h(!  was  so  much  struck  with,  w.is  young  Juliet,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  lord 
Capulet,  llie  great  enemy  of  the  Nloiit.igiu-s ;  and  th.it  he  hid  unknowinglv 
eng.iged  his  heart  to  his  foe.  This  troubled  him.  but  it  could  notilissuade  hiiii 
from  loving.     As  little  rcht  hid  Juliet,  when  she  found  lii.it  the  gentlciu.in  that 
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she  had  been  talking  with  was  Romeo  and  a  Montague,  for  she  had  been 
suddenly  sinit  with  the  same  liasty  and  inconsiderate  passion  for  Romeo,  which 
lie  had  conceived  for  her;  and  a  prodigious  birtli  of  love  it  seemed  to  her,  that 
she  must  love  her  enemy,  and  that  her  affections  should  settle  there,  where 
family  considerations  should  induce  her  chiefly  to  hate. 

It  being  midnight,  Romeo  with  his  companions  departed;  but  they  soon 
missed  him,  for,  unable  to  stay  away  from  the  house  where  he  had  left  his 
heart,  he  leaped  the  wall  of  an  orchard  which  was  at  the  back  of  Juliet's  house. 
Here  he  had  not  been  long,  ruminating  on  his  new  love,  when  Juliet  appeared 
above  at  a  window,  through  which  her  exceeding  beauty  seemed  to  brake  like 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  east  ;  and  the  moon,  which  shone  in  the  orchard 
with  a  faint  light,  appeared  to  Romeo  as  if  sick  and  pale  with  grief  at  the 
superior  lustre  of  this  new  sun.  And  she  leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  he 
passionately  wished  himself  a  glove  upon  that  liand,  that  he  might  touch  her 
che'fk.  She  all  this  while  thinking  herself  alone,  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
e.\claimed  "Ah  me  !  "  Romeo,  enraptured  to  hear  lier  speak,  said  softly,  and 
unheard  by  her,  "O  speak  again,  bright  angel,  for  such  you  appear,  being 
over  my  liead,  like  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven  whom  mortals  fall  back  to 
gaze  upon."  She,  unconscious  of  being  overheard,  and  full  of  the  new  passion 
which  that  night's  adventure  had  given  birth  10,  called  upon  her  lover  by  name 
(whom  she  supposed  absent)  :  "  O  Romeo,  Romeo  !  "  said  she,  "  wherefore  art 
thou  Romeo?  Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name,  for  my  sake;  or  if  thou 
wilt  not,  be  but  my  sworn  love,  and  I  no  longer  will  be  a  Capulet."  Romeo, 
having  this  encouragement,  would  fain  have  .spoken,  but  he  was  desirous  of 
hearing  more;  and  the  lady  continued  her  passionate  discourse  with  herself 
(as  she  thought),  still  chiding  Romeo  for  being  Romeo  and  a  Montague,  and 
wishing  him  some  other  name,  or  that  he  would  put  away  that  haled  name, 
and  for  that  name,  which  was  no  part  of  himself  he  sh.ould  take  all  herself. 
At  this  loving  word  Romeo  could  no  longer  refrain,  but  taking  up  the  dialogue 
as  if  her  words  had  been  addressed  to  him  jx-rsonally,  and  not  merely  in  fancy, 
he  bade  her  call  liim  Love,  or  by  whatever  other  name  she  pleased,  for  he  was 
no  longer  Romeo,  if  that  name  was  displeasing  to  her.  Juliet,  alarmed  to  hear 
a  man's  voice  in  the  garden,  diil  not  at  first  know  who  it  was,  that  by  favour 
of  the  night  and  darkness  had  thus  stumbled  upon  the  discovery  of  her  secret ; 
but  when  Jie  spoke  again,  though  her  ears  had  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  so  nice  is  a  lover's  hearing,  that  she  immediately 
knew  him  to  lie  young  Komeo,  and  she  expostulated  witli  him  on  the  danger 
to  which  lie  li.adVxpoMd  himself  by  climbing  the  (irchard  walls,  for  if  any  of 
her  kinsmen  should  find  him  there,  it  would  be  death  10  him.  being  a  Montague. 
"Alack,"  .said  Romeo,  "there  is  more  peril  in  your  eye,  than  in  twenty  of 
their  swords.  Do  you  but  look  kind  upon  me,  lady,  and  I  am  proof  against 
their  enmity.  IVttVr  my  life  should  be  ended  by  their  hate,  than  that  hated 
Hfe  should  be  prolonged,  to  live  without  your  love."  "How  came  you  into 
this  i)lncc,"  said  Juliet,  "and  by  whose  direction?"  "  I.ove  directed  me,' 
answered  Kotneo  :  "  1  :im  no  pilot.  y<'i  wert  thou  as  f.ir  apart  from  me,  as  that 
v.xil  shore  which  is  washed  with  the  farthest  sea,  I  should  ailventure  for  such 
merchandise.  "  A  crimson  blush  came  over  Juliet's  f.ice,  yet  unseen  by  Romeo 
by  ri-a.son  of  the  night,  when  she  reflected  upon  the  discovery  which  .she  had 
made.  y<-t  not  in<Miiing  In  make  it,  of  li>r  l.ive  to  Romto.  She  would  fain 
h.ive  re'calle<l  her  words,  but  that  w.is  imiMi-  ilile  :  fain  would  she  have  stood 
iit>f)n  form,  nnd  have  kept  her  lover  at  a  disiance,  as  the  custom  of  di.scrwt 
la<!ii<i  is,  to  frmvn  and  he  perverse  and  give  their  suitors  harsh  denials  at  first ; 
to  sl.ind  off,  and  aflei  t  a  coymss  or  indilfirinee,  wlnie  they  most  love,  that 
ilii-jr  l'>v<rs  ni.iv  not  think  them  loo  lightly  or  too  easily  won  ;  for  tin-  dithcully 
of  .iiiainmcnl  incre.ises  the  value  of  the  object.  Hut  there  w.ns  no  room  in  her 
cue  for  denials,  or  puttiiigi  off.  or  any  of  ihc  customary  arts  of  delay  and  pro- 
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tracted  courtship.  Romeo  had  heard  from  her  own  tongue,  when  slie  did  not 
dream  that  he  was  near  her,  a  confession  of  her  love.  So  with  an  honest 
frankness,  which  the  novelty  of  her  situation  excused,  she  confirmed  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  before  heard,  and  addressing  him  by  Xhenxmaoi/air  Mcnlagkc 
(love  can  sweeten  a  sour  name),  she  begged  liim  not  to  impute  her  easy  yielding 
to  levity  or  an  unworthy  mind,  but  tliat  he  must  lay  the  fault  of  it  (if'  it  were 
a  fault)  upon  the  accident  of  the  night  w^luch  had  so  strangely  discovered  her 
thoughts.  And  she  added,  that  though  her  behaviour  to  him  might  not  be 
sufficiently  prudent,  measured  by  the  custom  of  her  sex,  yet  that  she  would 
prove  n-.ore  true  than  many  whose  prudence  was  dissembling,  and  their 
modesty  artificial  cunning. 

Komeo  was  beginning  to  call  the  heavens  to  witness,  that  notiiing  was 
f.irtlier  from  his  thoughts  than  to  impute  a  shadow  of  dishonour  to  sucli  an 
honoured  lady,  when  she  stopped  him,  begging  him  not  to  swear;  foraltliough 
she  joyed  in  him,  yet  slie  had  no  joy  of  that  night's  contract :  it  was  too  rasii, 
too  unadvised,  too  sudden.  But  he  being  urgent  with  her  to  exchange  a  vow 
of  love  with  him  that  night,  she  said  that  she  already  had  given  him  hers 
before  he  requested  it  ;  meaning,  when  he  overheard  her  confession ;  but 
she  would  retract  what  she  tliea  bestowed,  for  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  again, 
for  her  bounty  was  as  infinite  as  the  sea,  and  her  love  as  deep.  From  this 
loving  conference  she  was  called  away  by  her  nurse,  who  slept  with  her,  and 
thought  it  time  for  her  to  be  in  bed.  for  it  was  near  to  daybreak;  but  hastily 
returning,  she  said  three  or  four  words  more  to  Romeo,  the  purport  of  wiiich 
was,  that  if  his  love  was  indeed  iionourable,  and  his  purpose  marriage,  she  would 
send  a  messenger  to  him  to-morrow,  to  appoint  a  time  for  tlieir  marriage,  when 
she  would  lay  all  her  fortunes  at  Jiis  feet,  and  follow  him  as  her  lord  through 
the  world.  While  they  were  settling  this  point.  Juliet  w;is  repeatedly  c.dled 
for  by  her  nurse,  and  went  in  and  returned,  and  went  and  returned  again,  for 
she  seemed  as  jealous  of  Romeo  going  from  her,  as  a  young  girl  of  Jier  bird, 
which  she  will  let  hop  a  little  from  her  hand,  and  pluck  it  back  with  a  silken 
thread;  and  Romeo  was  as  loth  to  p:irt  as  she  ;  for  the  sweetest  music  to  lovers 
is  the  sound  of  each  other's  tongues  at  night.  Hut  at  last  they  parted,  wishing 
mtilually  sv.eet  sleep  and  rest  for  that  night. 

The  day  w.as  breaking  when  they  parted,  and  Romeo,  who  was  too  full  of 
thoughts  of  his  mistress  and  that  blessed  meeting  to  allow  him  to  sleep,  instead 
of  going  home,  lient  his  course  to  a  mon.isterv  hard  In-,  to  finii  friar  I  aurence 
The  good  fri.ir  w.us  already  up  at  his  devotions,  i/ut  .seeing  voung"  Romeo  ' 
abro.id  so  early,  lie  conjectured  rigiitly  tiiat  he  had  not  iK-en  alied  tiiat  ni-rht 
but  that  .some  distemper  of  youthful  affecliou  had  kept  him  w.iking  He  wis 
right  in  impulmg  the  cause  of  Romeo's  wakefulne.s  to  love  but  he  midei 
wrong  gu.-ss  at  the  object,  for  he  thought  that  his  love  for  Rosaline  li.ad  kept 
Inm  w.ilving.  Mut  when  Romeo  revealed  his  new  jmssion  for  luliet  .and  re- 
quested the  .assistance  of  the  friar  to  marrv  lh<-m  th.it  d.iv,  the  holv  in.ui  lified 
up  his  eyes  and  hands  in  a  sort  of  won.ler  at  the  sudden  clungein  Romeo's 
aneetioi.s.  foi- he  h.id  been  privy  to  all  Romeo's  love  for  Ros.iline.'and  his  manv 
comp  .lints  of  her  dis.lain  ;  and  he  s.iid,  th.it  young  men's  love  lav  not  tnilv  in 
their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes.  Hut  Romeo  r.-i>lving,  dial  he  hiins.lf  |,a.l  often 
chidden  hiin  lor  dutmi:  on  Ros.aline,  who  cmild  not  love  him  ,i-.in  wheaMS 
Juliet  both  lov.- 1  .uul  WIS  beloved  by  hini,  the  friar  assente.l  m  ^.ww.  measure 

to  Ills  - 1   .1  ■     .  ■  .      .  


to  IIS  re.isoiis  ;  and  thinking  lli.it  a  matrimoni.il  allianeo  between  vouiii'  luliet 
.-Ttid  Romeo  might  li.ippily  be  a  me.ins  of  making  up  the  long  bre.irh  iH-iwccn 
the  (  apiilets  .iml  the  .Mont.igiies.  whicli  no  one  moie  l.itnei.led  lli.m  this  good 
Iriar.  who  was  a  fri.-nd  to  botli  the  f.imilies.  .ind  h.id  often  mieipo  .,,1  his  nieili  »- 
tion  to  make  up  the  (|u arrel  without  ellect ;  p.irilv  moved  bv  policy  and  part'lv 
l)y  Ills  fondness  for  young   Romeo,  to  whom  he  could  dciiy  noHiing.  tlic  old 
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Now  was  Romeo  blessed  indeed,  and  Juliet,  who  knew  his  intent  from  a 
messenger  which  she  had  despatched  according  to  promise,  did  not  fail  to  be 
early  at  the  cell  of  friar  Laurence,  where  their  hands  were  joined  in  holy 
marriage  ;  the  good  friar  praying  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  that  act,  and  in 
the  union  of  this  young  Montague  and  young  Capulet  to  bury  the  old  strife 
and  long  dissensions  of  ihcir  fanulies. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  Juliet  hastened  home,  where  she  stayed  impatient 
for  the  coming  of  niglit,  at  wliicli  time  konieo  i^roinised  to  come  and  meet  her 
in  tlic  orciiard,  where  they  had  met  the  night  before  ;  and  the  time  between 
seemed  as  tedious  to  her,  as  the  night  before  some  great  festival  seems  to 
an  impatient  tliild,  that  has  got  new  finery  which  it  may  not  put  on  till  the 
morning. 

That  same  day,  about  noon,  Romeo's  friends,  Benvolio  and  Mercutio,  walk- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Verona,  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  Capulets  with 
the  impetuous  Tybalt  at  their  head.  This  was  the  same  angry  lybalt  who 
would  have  fought  with  Romeo  at  old  lord  Capulets  feast.  He,  seeing  Mer- 
cutio, accused  liun  bluntly  of  associating  u  it h  Romeo,  a  Montague.  Mercutio, 
who  had  as  nmcii  fire  and  youthful  blood  in  iiim  as  Tybalt,  rejilietl  to  tiiis 
accusation  with  some  sharpness  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  Henvolio  could  say  to 
moderate  their  wrath,  a  cjuarrel  was  beginning,  when  Romeo  himself  passing 
that  way,  the  fierce  Tybalt  turned  from  Mercutio  to  Romeo,  and  gave  him  the 
disgraceful  appellation  of  villain.  Romeo  wished  to  avoid  a  ijuarrel  with 
'I'ybalt  above  all  men,  because  he  was  the  kinsman  of  Juliet,  and  nuKh  beloved 
by  her ;  besides,  this  young  Montague  had  never  thoroughly  entered  into  the 
family  quarrel,  being  by  nature  wise  and  gentle,  and  the  name  of  a  Capulet, 
wliicli  wiis  his  dear  lady's  name,  was  now  rather  a  charm  to  allay  resentment, 
than  a  watchword  to  e.xcite  fury.  So  he  tried  to  reason  with  Tybalt,  whom  he 
■calmed  mildly  by  the  name  of  i^ood  C\iJ)u/t/,  as  if  he,  though  a  Montague,  hail 
.some  secret  jjleasurc  in  uttering  that  name  :  but  Tybalt,  who  hated  all  Mon- 
tagues as  he  hated  hell,  would  hear  no  re;ison,  but  drew  his  weapon  ;  and 
Mercutio,  who  knew  not  of  Romeo's  secret  motive  for  desiring  peace  with 
'Jybalt,  but  looked  upon  his  present  forh(Mrance  as  a  sort  of  calm  disiionour- 
able  submission,  wiili  many  disdainful  words  provoked  Tybalt  to  the  jirosecu- 
tion  of  his  first  quarrel  with  him  ;  and  Tybalt  and  .Mercutio  fought,  till 
Mercutio  fell,  receiving  his  death's  wound  while  Romeo  and  Menevolio  were 
vainly  endeavouring  to  part  the  combatants.  Mercutio  iieing  dead,  Romeo 
ke|)t  Ids  temper  no  longer,  but  returned  the  scornful  appellation  of  villain 
whicli  Tybalt  had  given  him  ;  and  they  fought  till  Tybalt  was  slain  by  Romeo. 
'Ibis  <h-.adly  brawl  falling  out  in  the  midst  of  \'erona  at  noonday,  the  news  of 
it  f|uiekly  r)roiight  a  crowd  of  citizens  to  the  spot,  and  among  them  the  old  lords 
Capiilel  and  Mnntagtie,  with  their  wives';  and  soon  after  arrived  the  prince 
himself,  who  being  related  to  Mercutio,  whom  Tybalt  hid  slain,  and  having 
liad  the  peace  of  liis  government  often  disturbed  by  these  biawls  of  .Montagues 
and  (  ^ijMiIets,  came  (letermined  to  put  the  law  in  strictest  force  against  those 
who  sliouUl  Ix;  found  to  hv  offenders.  Henvolio,  who  had  been  eye-witness  to 
Ihi-  fray,  was  commanded  by  the  prince  to  relate  the  origin  of  it;  which  he  did, 
keeping  as  near  to  the  trulli  as  lie  <  ould  without  injury  to  Romeo,  softening 
and  excusing  the  part  whieii  his  friend  lf>ok  in  it.  I.ady  < '.ipnlet,  whose  ex- 
treme grief  for  llie  loss  of  her  kinsm.m  'lybalt  mad<-  her  kee])  no  hounds  in 
her  revenge,  exhorted  the  prince  to  do  strict  justice  tiixm  his  murderer,  and  to 
pav  no  ntifplion  to  l!envo!ios  representation,  wlio  being  Romeo  s  frienti,  and 
II  "  j.Mke  pirii.illy.     Thus  she  jile.ided  ni;ain-.t  her  new  son-in-law, 

bi:  :,.,!  y<t  thai  he  was  tier  son-in-l.iw  and  Juliet's  hiisb.ind.     On  the 

oil  !      1.  to  be  seen  lady  Monl.igiie  |)leatling  for  her  <  hild's  life,  and 

nrguii(fc{  Willi  witne  justice  that  Romeo  h.id  done  nothing  worthy  of  punishment 
ill  l.ikmg  the  life  of  Tybalt,  wliich  was  already  forfeited  to  the  law  by  his 
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having  slain  Mercutio.  The  prince,  unmoved  by  the  passionate  exclamations 
of  these  women,  on  a  careful  examination  of  tlic  facts,  pronounced  his  sentence, 
and  Liy  that  sentence  Romeo  was  baniihed  from  X'erona. 

Heavy  news  to  young  Juliet,  who  had  been  but  a  few  hours  a  bride,  and  now 
by  this  decree  seemed  everlastingly  divorced  !  when  tiie  tidings  reached  her, 
she  at  first  gave  way  to  rage  against  Homeo,  who  had  slain  lier  dear  cousin  : 
she  called  him  a  beautiful  tyrant,  a  fiend  angelical,  a  ravenous  dove,  a  lamb 
with  a  wolfs  nature,  a  serpent-heart  liia  with  a  flowering  face,  and  other  like 
contradictory  names,  which  denoted  the  struggles  in  her  mind  between  iier  love 
and  iier  resentment  :  but  in  the  end  love  got  the  mastery,  and  the  tears  wliieh 
she  shed  for  grief  that  Romeo  had  slain  her  cousin,  turned  to  drops  of  joy 
thai  her  iiusband  lived  whom  Tybalt  would  have  slain.  Then  came  fresh  tear:^, 
anfl  they  were  altogether  of  grief  for  Romeo's  banishment.  Tliat  word  was 
more  terrible  to  her  than  the  death  of  many  Tybalts. 

Romeo,  after  the  fray,  had  taken  refuge  in  friar  Laurence's  cell,  where  he 
was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  prince  s  sentence,  which  seemed  to  him  far 
more  terriiile  than  death.  To  him  it  appeared  there  was  no  world  out  of 
Xeronas  walls,  no  living  out  of  the  sight  of  Juliet.  Heaven  was  there  wheie 
Juliet  lived,  and  all  beyond  was  purgatory,  torture,  hell.  'J'he  good  friar 
would  have  ajiplied  the  consolation  of  philosophy  to  his  griefs  ;  but  this  frantic 
young  nian  would  hear  of  none,  but  like  a  inadman  he  lore  his  hair,  and  threw 
himself  all  along  upon  the  ground,  as  he  said,  to  take  the  measure  of  liis  grave. 
rVom  this  unseemly  state  lie  was  roused  by  a  mes.-,age  fiom  liis  dear  lady,  whicli 
a  little  revived  him  ;  and  then  the  friar  took  the  advantage  to  expostulate  with 
Ilim  on  the  unmanly  weakness  which  he  had  shown.  He  had  slain  Tybalt,  but 
would  he  also  slay  himself,  slay  liis  dear  lady  who  lived  but  in  his  life?  1  ho 
noble  form  of  man,  he  said,  was  but  a  .'■hnpe  of  wax,  when  it  waniid  the 
courage  which  should  keep  it  firm.  'I  he  law  had  been  lenient  lo  liim,  that 
instead  of  death,  which  he  had  incmred,  had  |>ronoimced  by  the  prince's 
mouth  oulv  banishment.  He  had  slain  Tybalt,  but 'J  ybalt  would  June  slain 
Ilim  :  there  was  a  sort  of  hajipiness  in  that.  Juliet  was  alive,  and  iLeyond  all 
hope)  had  become  iiis  dear  wife  ;  llierein  he  wa.s  most  iiapi^y.  All  these  bless- 
ings, as  the  friar"made  them  out  to  be,  did  Romeo  put  from  liiiu  like  a  sullen 
misbehaved  wench.  And  the  friar  bade  him  beware,  for  such  as  despaired  (he 
saidi  died  miserable.  '1  hen  when  Romeo  was  a  Utile  calmed,  he  counselletl 
him  that  he  should  go  that  night  and  secretly  take  his  leave  of  Juliet,  and 
ihence  proceed  straightways  to  Slantua,  at  which  place  he  should  sojourn,  till 
the  friar  fountl  a  fit  occasion  to  publish  liis  marriage,  whicli  might  be  a  joyful 
means  of  reconiiling  their  families  ;  and  then  he  did  not  doubt  liiit  the  prime 
would  be  moved  to  ]i;ir<l(in  him,  and  he  would  leturii  wiih  twenty  limes  more 
joy  than  he  went  forth  with  grief.  Romeo  was  convincid  by  lliese  wise  eipunsels 
of  the  friar,  and  took  his  leave  to  go  and  seek  his  l.idy,  piirpt'sing  lo  stay  willi 
Iier  thai  night,  and  by  daybreak  )nirsuc  his  journey  alc-iie  lo  Manitia;  lo  which 
]ilac(;  the  good  friar  promised  lo  send  him  lellcrs  from  lime  lo  lime,  ac(iuaiiil- 
ing  him  wiili  the  st.iie  of  affairs  at  home. 

That  nigiit  Romeo  passed  with  his  dear  wife,  gaining  secret  admissioti  to  lier 
chamber,  (rom  the  orch;ird  in  which  he  had  lic.ird  her  confession  of  love  ihe 
night  before.  That  had  been  a  night  of  iinmi.\ed  joy  nnd  rapluie;  but  llie 
pleasures  of  this  night,  and  Ihe  dcli;.^ht  which  these  lovers  look  in  each  olhi  rs 
society,  WTrc  sadly  .ill. lyeil  with  the  prtispect  of  p.-iriing,  and  the  fal.il  adventures 
of  Ihe  past  day.  The  iiiuvelcome  daybnik  seemed  lo  come  loo  soon,  and 
when  Juliet  heard  tliir  morning-sung  of  the  lark,  she  would  f.iin  have  persu.ulcd 
iHTself  that  it  was  the  nightingale,  which  sings  by  night;  but  il  was  loo  liiily 
the  kirk  which  sung,  and  .1  di-icordanl  and  unpleasing  note  it  seetneil  toiler; 
and  Ihi-  streaks  of  d.iy  in  the  e.isi  too  certainly  pointed  <nil  that  il  w.as  linu-  for 
tliesu  lovers  lo  put.      Romeo  look  his  leave  of  Ins  dear  wife  with  a  heavy  liearl. 


promising  to  write  to  her  from  Mantua  every  hour  in  the  day  ;  and  when  he 
had  descended  from  lier  chamber-window,  as  he  stood  below  iier  on  the  ground, 
in  that  sad  foreboding  stale  of  mind  in  which  she  was,  he  appeared  to  her  eyes 
as  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Romeo's  mind  misgave  iiim  in  hke 
manner  ;  but  now  he  w,ts  forced  liastily  to  depart,  for  it  was  death  for  him  to 
be  found  within  the  v.alls  of  \'erona  after  daybreak. 

Tiiis  was  but  tlie  beginning  of  the  tragedy  of  this  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers. 
Romeo  had  not  been  gone  many  days  before  the  old  lord  Capulct  proposed  a 
match  (or  Juliet.  The  husband  he  had  chosen  for  her,  not  dreaming  that  she 
was  married  already,  was  Count  Paris,  a  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
no  unworthy  suitor  to  the  young  Juliet,  if  she  had  never  .<;een  Komeo. 

The  terrified  Juliet  w.as  in  a  sad  perplexity  at  her  father's  offer.  She  pleaded 
her  youth  unsuitable  to  marriage,  the  recent  death  of  Tybalt,  which  had  left 
lier  spirits  too  weak  to  meet  a  husband  with  any  face  of  joy,  and  how  indecorous 
it  would  show  for  the  (iimily  of  the  Capulets  to  be  celebrating  a  nuptial-feast, 
when  liis  funenil  solemnities  were  hardly  over :  she  pleaded  every  reason 
against  tlie  match,  but  the  true  one,  namely,  that  she  was  married  already. 
But  lord  Capulet  was  deaf  to  all  her  excuses,  and  in  a  peremptory  manner 
ordered  her  to  get  ready,  for  by  the  following  Thursday  .she  should  be  married 
to  I'aris  :  and  having  found  her  a  husband  rich,  young,  and  noble,  such  as  the 
proudest  maid  in  \'erona  might  joyfully  accept,  he  could  not  bear  that  out  of 
an  aflected  coyness,  as  he  construed  her  denial,  she  should  oppose  obstacles  to 
her  own  good  fortune. 

In  this  extrcnuty  Juliet  applied  to  the  friendly  friar,  ^always  her  counsellor  in 
distress,  and  he  asking  her  if  she  had  resolution  to  undertake  a  desperate 
remedy,  and  she  answering  that  she  would  go  into  the  grave  alive  rather  tlian 
marry  I'aris,  her  own  dear  hu.-.band  living  ;  he  directed  her  to  go  home,  and 
apprar  aierry,  and  give  lier  consent  to  marry  Paris,  according  to  her  faiiier's 
desire,  and  on  the  next  night,  which  was  the  night  before  the  marriage,  to 
drink  off  the  contents  of  a  phi.il  which  he  then  gave  her,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be.  tiiat  for  two-and-forty  hours  after  drinking  it  she  should  appear  cold 
and  lifeless;  that  when  the  bridegroom  came  to  fetch  her  in  the  morning  he 
would  find  licr  to  appearance  dead;  that  then  siic  would  be  borne,  as  the 
manner  in  that  country  was,  uncovered,  on  a  bier,  to  be  buried  in  the  family 
vault  ;  th.i!  if  she  could  put  off  womani'-h  fear,  and  consent  to  this  terrible 
trial,  in  forty-two  hours  after  swallowing  the  liquid  (such  was  its  certain  opera- 
tion! ilii- would  he  sure  to  awake,  as  from  a  dream;  and  before  she  should 
awake  he  would  let  ln-r  husbanci  know  their  drift,  and  lie  should  come  in  the 
nighl  and  bear  lier  iheu'  e  to  Mantua.  Love,  and  tlie  dread  of  marrying  Paris, 
gave  voung  Julii-'  streinMh  to  undertake  this  horrible  adventure  ;  and  she  took 
the  pfiial  of  the  fri.ir,  promising  to  obser\'e  his  directions. 

•  joing  from  the  mona.slery.  sIk-  met  the  young  count  Paris,  and,  modestly 
di>.seniblitig,  promised  to  l»eto!nc  lii.s  bride.  This  was  joyful  news  to  the  lord 
Capulet  and  his  wife.  It  heenied  to  put  youili  into  the  ukl  m.in  ;  and  Juliet. 
who  had  displea.strd  him  exceedingly  l)y  her  refusal  of  the  coimt,  was  iiis  darlum 
ni:riin,  tiow  ^h<'  promi^'-d  to  Ik-  obwiient.  All  things  m  the  house  were  in  .i 
li  1  hing  nuj)iials.     No  cost  was  spared  to  prepare  such 

!•  la  l;ad  never  Ivfon;  witnessed. 

'  .lit  Juliet  dr.uik  off  tlic  p(iiioii.     She  had  many  mis- 

^ivini;^  ie.t  thi:  triar,  to  avoid  the  blame  whieh  might  be  imputed  to  him  for 
m:irrvin!»  h'T  to  l^nfiwo.  h:id  nivi-n  her  pnjson;  but  then  he  was  always  known 
f  :      '     '  '■      ,  !     ■     '        ■      ;' !  .1  ,    '..'■  1  ■•fort!  the  lime  that   K«jm<'ow^is 

!■  ■•.  a  v.iull  full  of  dead  Capuleis' 

b  .    I  ,:  :  i     mI;,      ,\  :•■  ;.  i  ng  m  Ins  shroud,  would  not  be 

rii  '  .  ii  to  diivt:  her  distracted  :  iiKain  she  Ihouglil  of  all  tlie  stories  shir  had 
ti'-.u'l  of  ^pirits  haunting  the  places  where  their  bodies  tue  bestowed.     Uut  than 
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her  love  for  Romeo,  and  her  aversion  for  Paris,  returned,  and  s!ie  desperately 
swallowed  the  draught,  and  became  insensible. 

When  young  Paris  came  early  in  the  morning  with  music  to  awaken  his 
Vjride,  instead  of  a  living  Juliet,  her  chamber  presented  the  dreary  spectacle  of 
a  lifeless  corse.  What  death  to  his  hopes  !  What  confusion  then  reigned 
througli  the  whole  house  !  Poor  Paris  lamenting  his  bride,  whom  most  detest- 
able death  had  beguiled  him  of,  had  divorced  from  him,  even  before  their  hands 
were  joined.  But  still  more  piteous  it  was  to  hear  the  mournings  of  the  old 
lord  and  lady  Capulct,  who  having  but  this  one,  one  poor  loving  child  to 
rejoice  and  solace  in,  cruel  death  had  snatched  her  from  their  sight,  just  as 
these  careful  parents  were  on  the  point  of  seeing  her  advanced  (as  they  thought) 
by  a  promising  and  advantageous  match.  Now  all  things  that  were  ordained 
for  the  festival  were  turned  from  their  properties  to  do  the  office  of  a  black 
funeral.  The  wedding  cheer  served  for  a  sad  burial  feast,  the  bridal  hymns 
were  changed  to  sullen  dirges,  the  sprightly  instruments  to  melancholy  bells, 
and  the  flowers  that  should  have  been  strewed  in  the  bride's  path,  now  served 
but  to  strew  her  corse.  Now,  instead  of  a  priest  to  marry  her,  a  priest  was 
needed  to  bury  her;  and  she  was  borne  to  cliurch  indeed,  not  to  augment  the 
cheerful  liopes  of  the  living,  but  to  swell  the  dreary  numbers  of  the  dead. 

Ikid  news,  which[ always  travels  faster  than  good,  now  brought  the  dismal 
story  of  his  Juliets  death  to  Romeo  at  Mantua,  before  the  messenger  could 
arrive  who  was  sent  from  friar  Laurence  to  apprise  liim  that  these  were  mock 
funerals  only,  and  ijut  the  shadow  and  representation  of  death,  and  that  Ins 
dear  lady  lay  in  the  tomb  but  for  a  short  while,  exjiecting  when  Romeo  siioiild 
come  to  release  her  from  that  dreary  mansion.  Just  before,  Romeo  liad  been 
unusually  joyful  and  light-hearted.  He  had  dreamed  in  the  night  that  he  was 
dead  (a  strange  dream,  that  gave  a  dead  man  leave  to  think,)  and  that  his  lady 
came  and  found  him  dead,  and  brcatiied  such  life  with  kisses  in  his  lips,  that 
he  revived,  and  was  an  emperor !  And  now  that  a  messenger  came  from 
Verona,  he  thought  surely  it  was  to  confirm  some  good  news  which  Iiis  dreams 
had  presaged.  P.ut  when  tiie  contrary  to  tiiis  flattering  vision  appeared,  and 
that  it  was  his  lady  who  was  dead  in  truth,  whom  he  could  not  revive  by  any 
kisses,  he  ordered  horses  to  be  got  ready,  for  he  determined  tliat  night  to  visit 
Verona,  and  to  see  his  lady  in  her  tomb.  .And  as  mischief  is  swift  to  enter 
into  tlie  thoughts  of  desperate  men,  lie  called  to  mind  a])oor  apothecary,  whose 
shop  in  .Mantua  he  had  lately  passed,  and  from  the  beggarly  appearance  of  the 
man,  who  seiMued  f.unished,  and  llic  wretched  show  in  his  shop  of  empty  boxes 
ranged  on  dirty  shelves,  and  other  tokens  of  extreme  wretchedness,  he  had 
said  at  tlie  time  (jK^rhaps  liaving  some  misgivings  thai  Iiis  own  disastrous  life 
might  liaply  meet  with  a  conclusion  as  desperate),  "  If  a  man  were  to  need 
poison,  which  l)y  the  Law  of  Mantua  if  is  dralli  to  sell,  here  lives  a  poor  wretrlr 
who  would  sell  it  him."  These  words  of  his  now  came  into  Iiis  mind,  and  he 
sought  out  tJK!  a]iot!iecary,  wiio  after  .some  pretend(;d  scruples,  Romen  olTeriiig 
him  gold  which  his  poverty  could  not  resist,  sold  him  a  i^oison,  whicli,  if  he 
.swalloweil,  lie  tolil  him,  if  he  had  the  strength  of  twenty  men,  woulil  (juickly 
despatch  him. 
I  With  this  poison  he  set  out  for  Verona,  to  have  a  sight  of  his  dear  lady  in 
I  her  tomb,  meaning,  when  he  iiad  s.itisficd  his  sight,  to  swallow  the  poison,  and 
be  burled  liyh'T  !,i<lc-.  lie  re.iclied  \'erona  at  midnight,  and  fotmd  the  tlmn-li- 
\  y.ird.  in  tlie  midst  of  which  w.is  situated  the  ancient  tomb  of  the  Cajiulets. 
I  He  had  provided  a  light,  and  a  spade,  and  vvrctKliing  iron,  and  w.is  jiroeeeding 
\  to  break  open  the  monument,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice,  which,  by 
the  n.mie  of  :■///•  Moiit.iijiif,  Imde  him  desist  from  his  tmlawful  business.  It 
w.as  the  young  count  Paris,  who  had  come  to  the  tomb  of  luliet  at  that  un- 
srasoiiabli!  time  ol  night,  to  strew  tlowers,  and  to  weep  over  the  gr.ive  of  her 
that  should  have  been  his  bride.     He  knew  not  what  an  interest  Komco  had  in 
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the  dead,  but  knowing  him  to  be  a  Montague,  and  (as  lie  supposed)  a  sworn 
foe  to  all  the  Capulets,  he  judged  that  he  was  come  by  night  to  do  some 
villanous  shame  to  the  dead  bodies;   therefore  in  an  angry  tone  he  bade  him 
desist ;  and  as  a  criminal,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  Verona  to  die  if  lie  were 
found  w ithin  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  would  liave  apprehended  him.     Komeo 
urged  Paris  to  leave  him,  and  warned  him  by  the  fate  of  Tybalt,  who  lay  buried 
there,  not  to  provoke  his  anger,  or  draw  down  anuther  siu  upon  his  head,  by 
forcing  him  to  kill  him.     But  the  count  in  scorn  refused  his  warning,  and  laid 
hands  on  him  as  a  felon;  which  Romeo  resisting,  tlicy  fought,  and  Paris  fell. 
When  Komeo,  by  the  help  of  a  light,  came  to  see  who  it  was  that  he  l-.ad  slain, 
that  it  was  Paris,  who  (he  learned  in  his  way  from  Mantua)  should  have  married 
Juliet,  he  took  the  de.ul  youth  by  the  hand,  as  one  whom  misfortune  had  made 
a  companion,  and  said  that  he  would  bury  him  in  a  triumphal  grave,  meaning 
in  Juliet's  grave,  which  he  now  opened  :  and  there  lay  his  lady,  as  one  whom 
death  had  no  power  upon  to  change  a  feature  or  comple.\ion  in  her  matchless 
beauty,  or  as  if  death  were  amorous,  and  the  lean  abhorred  monster  kept  her 
therefor  his  delight;   fjr  she  lay  yet  fresh  and  blooming,  as  she  had  fallen 
to  sleep  when  she  swallowed  that  benumbing  potion  ;   and  near  her  lay  Tybalt 
in  his  bloody  shroud,  whom  Romeo  seeing,  begged  pardon  of  his  lifeless  corse, 
and  for  Juliet's  sake  called  him  cousin,  and  said  that  lie  was  about  to  do  him  a 
favour  by  putting  his  enemy  to  death.     Here  Romeo  took  his  last  leave  of  his 
lady's  lips,  kissing  them  ;  and  here  he  shook  the  burden  of  his  cross  stars  from  his 
weary  body,  swallowing  that  poison  which  the  apothecary  had  scild  him,  whose 
operation  was  fatal  and  real,  not  like  that  dissembling  potion  which  Juliet  had 
swallowed,  the  effect  of  which  was  now  nearly  expiring,  and  she  about  to  awake 
to  complain  that  Komeo  had  not  kept  his  time,  or  that  lie  hatl  come  too  soon. 
For  now  the  hour  was  come  at  which  the  friar  had  promised  that  she  should 
awake  ;  and  he,  having  learned  that  his  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  Mantua, 
by  some  unlucky  detention  of  the  messenger,  iiad  never  reached  R(jmeo.  came 
himself,   provided  with  a  pickaxe  and  lantern,  to  deliver  the  lady  from   her 
confinement ;    but  he  was  surprised    to  find  a   light   already  burning  in  the 
Capulets  monument,  and   to  see  swords  and  blood  near  it,  and   Romeo  and 
Paris  lying  bre.Uhless  by  the  monument. 

IJcforc  he  could  entertain  a  conjecture,  to  imagine  how  these  fatal  accidents 
had  fallen  out,  Juliet  awoke  out  of  her  trance,  and  seeing  the  friar  near  her,  she 
remembered  the  place  where  she  was,  and  the  occasion  of  her  bein.j  there,  and 
asked  for  Komeo  :  but  the  friar,  he.iring  a  noise,  bade  her  come  out  of  that 
|)lace  of  death,  and  of  iinnatur.d  sleep,  for  a  greater  power  than  they  could 
contradict  had  thwarted  their  intents  ;  and  lieing  frigliled  by  the  noise  of 
|)eople  coming,  he  tli-d  :  l)ut  when  Juliet  s.iw  the  cup  closed  in  her  true  love's 
iiiinds,  she  guessed  that  poison  had  been  the  cause  of  his  end,  and  she  would 
have  swallowed  the  dregs  if  any  had  been  left,  and  she  kissed  his  still  warm 
li|)S  to  try  if  any  poison  yet  did  hang  upon  them  ;  then  hearing  a  nearer  noise 
of  jwople  coming,  she  cpiickly  iinshiMthcd  a  dagger  which  she  wore,  and 
slabbing  herself,  liii-d  j.y  her  true  Komeo  s  side. 

riie  watch  by  this  time  had  com(!  up  lo  the  place.  A  page  bclonginfr  to 
count  I'.uis,  who  had  witnessed  the  fight  between  his  master  and  J'iomeo,  had 
given  the  idarm,  which  had  spread  among  the  citizens,  who  went  uj)  and  down 
the  streets  of  X'erona  confusedly,  exclaiming,  A  I'aris,  a  Konu-o,  a  Juliet,  as 
the  rumour  hacl  imperfectly  reached  llirm,  till  the  uproar  br()UL.'lit  lord 
Monl.ii;!!':  .-md  lord  < '.ijiuli't  out  of  IIhmt  bi-ds  with  the  prince,  to  in(|uire  into 
till-  c  HI  ,i"i  of  ihi-  dislurl).ince.  Tlie  fri.ir  li.td  been  apprehended  by  some  of  the 
w.ii>  h,  I  (iming  from  the  churehyanl,  Iremiiling,  sighing,  and  weeping,  in  a 
sutpiciDus  ni.'inni-r.  A  gre.it  muliitudi;  bring  assembled  at  the  Capulets'  monu- 
ment, (he  fri  ir  was  dem.mded  by  the  priuce  lo  Ueliver  what  he  knew  of  these 
Strange  and  dis.uirous  accidcuti. 
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And  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  lords  Montague  and  Capulet,  he 
faithfully  related  the  story  of  their  children's  fatal  love,  the  part  he  took  in 
promoting  their  marriage,  in  the  hope  in  that  union  to  end  the  long  quarrels 
between  their  families  :  how  Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  Juliet  :  and 
Juliet,  there  dead,  was  Romeo's  faithful  wife  :  how,  before  he  could  find  a  fit 
opportunity  to  divulge  their  marriage,  another  match  was  projected  for  Juliet, 
who,  to  avoid  the  crime  of  a  second  marriage,  swallowed  the  sleeping  draught 
(as  he  advised),  and  all  thought  her  dead  :  how  meantime  he  wrote  to  Romeo, 
to  come  and  take  her  thence  when  the  force  of  the  potion  should  cease,  and  by 
what  unfortunate  miscarriage  of  the  messenger  the  letters  never  reached 
Romeo  :  further  than  this  the  friar  could  not  follow  the  story,  nor  knew  more 
than  that  coming  himself  to  deliver  Juliet  from  that  place  of  death,  he  found 
the  count  Paris  and  Romeo  slain.  The  remainder  of  tlie  transactions  was 
supplied  by  the  narration  of  the  page  who  had  seen  Paris  and  Romeo  fight, 
and  by  the  servant  who  came  with  Romeo  from  Verona,  to  whom  this  faitiiful 
lover  had  given  letters  to  be  delivered  to  his  father  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
which  made  good  the  friars  words,  confessing  his  marriage  with  Juliet,  im- 
ploring the  forgiveness  of  his  parents,  acknowledging  the  buying  cf  the  poison 
of  the  poor  apothecary,  and  liis  intent  in  coming  to  tiie  monument,  to  die,  and 
lie  witli  Juliet.  All  these  circumstances  agreed  together  to  clear  the  friar  from 
any  hand  he  could  lie  supposed  to  have  in  these  complicated  slaughters,  further 
than  as  the  unintended  consec^uences  of  his  own  well-meant,  yet  too  artificial 
and  subtle  contrivances. 

And  the  prince,  turning  to  these  old  lords,  Montague  and  Capulet,  rebuked 
them  for  their  brutal  and  irrational  enmities,  and  showed  them  \\  iiat  a  scourge 
Heaven  had  laid  upon  sucli  offences,  lliat  it  had  found  means  even  through  the 
love  of  tlieir  children  to  punish  their  unnatural  hale.  And  these  old  rivals,  no 
longer  enemies,  agreed  to  bury  their  long  strife  in  their  cliildren's  graves  ;  and 
lord  Capulet  requested  lord  Montague  to  give  iiim  his  iiand,  calling  him  by  the 
name  of  brother,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  the  union  of  tlieir  families  by 
the  marriage  of  the  young  Capulet  and  Montague  ;  and  saying  that  lord 
Montague's  liand  (in  token  of  reconcilement)  was  all  he  deniancled  for  his 
(lanyliu-r's  jointure:  but  lord  Montague  said  lie  would  give  him  more,  for  he 
would  raise  her  statue  of  pure  gold,  that  while  X'crona  kept  its  nanu-,  no  figure 
shouiti  be  so  esteemed  for  iis  richness  and  workmanship  as  that  of  the  true  and 
faitiiful  Juliet.  And  lord  Capulet  in  return  said,  that  he  woukl  raise  another 
statue  lo  Romeo.  So  did  these  ]ioor  old  lords,  wlii-n  it  was  too  late,  strive  to 
outdo  each  other  in  mutual  courtesies;  while  so  deadly  had  been  their  rage 
and  enmity  in  past  times,  that  nothing  but  the  fearful  overthrow  of  their 
children  (poor  .sacrifices  to  their  quarrels  and  dissensions)  could  remove  the 
rooted  hates  and  jealousies  of  these  noble  families. 


HAMIJ'/r.  I'RINCl':   01<'   DENMARK. 


( li.Ki  i;i:iii,,  (imiii  of  llcnmark,  becoming  a  widow  l)y  the  sudden  death  of 
king  Hamlet,  in  less  tlian  two  inonlhs  afirr  his  death  marriotl  his  brother 
(  laiidiiis,  which  was  noted  by  all  people  al  llie  lime  for  a  Mi.in!;c  act  of  indis- 
cretion, or  uiifcelingness,  or  worse  :  for  this  Claudius  did  no  ways  nscmble 
her  late  husband  in  the  qualities  of  his  person  or  his  mind,  but  was  as  con- 
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temptible  in  outward  appearance  as  he  was  base  and  unworthy  in  disposition ; 
and  suspicions  did  not  fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  that  he  had  privately 
made  away  with  his  brother,  the  late  king,  with  the  view  of  marrying  his 
widow,  and  ascending  the  throne  of  Denmark,  to  the  exclusion  of  young 
Hamlet,  the  son  of  the  buried  king,  and  lawful  successor  to  the  throne. 

But  upon  no  one  did  this  unadvised  action  of  the  queen  make  such  im- 
pression as  upon  this  young  prince,  who  loved  and  venerated  the  memory  of 
his  dead  father  almost  to  idolatry,  and  being  of  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  and  a 
most  exquisite  practiser  of  propriety  himself,  did  sorely  take  to  heart  this  un- 
worthy conduct  of  his  mother  Gertrude;  insomuch  that,  between  grief  for  his 
father's  deatli  and  shame  for  his  mother's  marriage,  this  young  prince  was  over- 
clouded with  a  deep  melancholy,  and  lost  all  his  mirth  and  all  his  good  looks  ; 
all  his  customary  pleasure  in  books  forsook  him  ;  his  princely  exercises  and 
sports,  proper  to  his  youth,  were  no  longer  acceptable ;  he  grew  weary  of  the 
world,  which  seemed  to  him  an  unweeded  garden,  w liere  all  the  w holesome 
llowers  were  choked  up,  and  nothing  but  weeds  could  thrive.  Not  that  the 
prospect  of  exclusion  from  the  throne,  his  law ful  inheritance,  weighed  so  much 
upon  his  spirits,  though  that  to  a  young  and  high-minded  prince  was  a  bitter 
wound  and  a  sore  indignity  ;  but  what  so  galled  him,  and  took  away  all  his 
cheerful  spirits,  was  that  his  mother  had  shown  herself  so  forgetful  to  his 
father's  memory  :  and  such  a  fiilher  !  who  had  been  to  her  so  loving  and  so 
gentle  a  husband  !  and  then  she  always  appeared  as  loving  and  obedient  a 
wife  to  him,  and  would  hang  upon  him  as  if  her  affection  grew  to  him  :  and 
now,  within  two  months,  or,  as  it  seemed  to  young  Hamlet,  less  than  two 
months,  she  had  married  again — married  his  uncle,  her  dead  husband's  brother, 
in  itself  a  highly  improper  and  unlawful  marriage  from  the  nearness  of  rela- 
tionship, but  made  much  more  so  by  the  indecent  haste  with  which  it  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  unkingly  character  of  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen  to  be  the 
partner  of  her  throne  and  bed.  This  it  was  which,  more  than  the  loss  of  ten 
kingdoms,  dashed  the  spirits  and  brought  a  cloud  over  the  mind  of  this  honour- 
able young  prince. 

In  vain  was  all  that  his  mother  Gertrude  or  the  king  could  do  or  contrive  to 
divert  him;  lie  still  appeared  in  court  in  11  suit  of  deep  black,  as  mourning  for 
the  king  liis  father's  death,  which  mode  of  dress  he  had  never  laid  aside,  not 
even  in  compliment  to  his  mother  upon  the  day  she  was  married  ;  nor  could 
he  be  brought  to  join  in  any  of  the  festivities  or  rejoicings  of  that  (as  ap- 
peared to  him)  disgraceful  day. 

What  mostly  troubled  him  was  an  uncertainty  about  the  manner  of  his 
fathers  death.     It  was  given  out  by  Claudius  that  a  serpent  had  slung  him  :    i 
but  young   Hamlet   h.ad    shrewd  suspicions    that   Claudius    himself  was  tlie 
scpfxtnt  ;  in  plain  llnglish,  that  he  had  murdered  him  for  his  crown,  and  that 
the  serpent  who  slung  his  father  did  now  sit  an  the  throne. 

How  far  lie  was  right  in  this  conjecture,  and  what  he  ought  to  think  of  his 
mother,  how  far  she  w.as  privy  to  this  murder,  and  w  hether  by  her  consent  or 
knowledge,  or  without,  it  came  to  p;iss,  were  the  doubts  wiiich  continually 
h.arassed  and  distraelcd  him. 

A  nimour  had  re.iched  the  ear  of  young  I  I.imlet,  lh.it  an  apparition,  cx.ictly 
rcH-mbiini^  the  ilrad  king  liis  f.ilhcr,  had  liet.-n  .seen  by  tin-  soldiers  upon  waleli, 
on  the  ulalforni  before  the  p.ilace,  at  inldiiiglit,  for  two  or  three  nighls  succes- 
sively. 1  he  figure  came  constantly  clad  in  tlie  .same  suit  of  armour,  from  head 
to  UtoX,  which  the  deail  king  w.as  known  to  liave  worn  :  and  they  who  saw  it 
(Hamlet's  bosom •fri<'nd  Horatio  w.is  one)  agreed  in  their  leslimony  as  to  the 
iiiiie  .iihI  ni.inti'-r  of  ils  appear.mce  :  that  it  came  just  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve  ;  that  it  looked  p.ile,  with  a  f.iee  more  of  sorrow  lli:in  of  anger  ;  that 
Its  Ixard  w.-is  grisly,  and  the  colour  a  uihle  iilvertd,  as  tlii-y  li.nd  .seen  it  in  his 
lif«:iiiie  ;  llut  it  m.ule  no  answer  when  they  spoke  to  it,  yet  once  they  thought 


it  lifted  up  its  head,  and  addressed  itself  to  motion,  as  if  it  were  about  to  speak; 
but  in  that  moment  the  morning  cock  crew,  and  it  shrunk  in  haste  away,  and 
vanished  out  of  their  sight. 

1  he  young  prince,  strangely  amazed  at  their  relation,  which  was  too  con- 
sistent and  agreeing  with  itself  to  disbelieve,  concluded  that  it  was  his  father's 
ghost  which  they  had  seen,  and  determined  to  take  his  watch  with  the  soldiers 
that  night,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  it  :  for  he  reasoned  with 
liim.self,  that  such  an  appearance  did  not  come  for  nothing,  but  that  the  ghost 
had  something  to  impart,  and  though  it  had  been  silent  hitherto,  yet  it 
would  speak  to  him.  And  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  coming  of 
night. 

When  night  came  he  took  his  stand  with  Horatio,  and  Marcellus,  one  of  the 
guard,  upon  the  platform,  where  this  apparition  w:is  accustomed  to  walk  :  and, 
it  being  a  cold  niglit,  and  the  air  unusually  raw  and  nipping,  Hamlet  and 
Horatio  and  tlieir  companion  fell  into  some  talk  about  the  coldness  of  the 
night,  which  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  Horatio  announcing  that  the  ghost 
was  coming. 

At  the  sight  of  his  father's  spirit  Hamlet  was  struck  with  a  sudden  surprise 
and  fear.  He  at  first  called  upon  the  angels  and  heavenly  ministers  to  defend 
llicm,  for  he  knew  not  wliether  it  were  a  good  spirit  or  bad — whether  it  came 
for  good  or  for  evil  :  -but  he  gradually  assumed  more  courage;  and  his  father 
(as  it  seemed  to  him)  looked  upon  him  so  piteously,  and  as  it  were  desiring  to 
have  conversation  with  him,  and  did  in  all  respects  appear  so  like  himself  as  he 
was  when  he  lived,  that  Hamlet  could  not  help  addressing  him  :  he  called  liim 
by  his  name,  Hamlet,  King,  Fatiier  ;  and  conjured  him  tliat  he  would  tell  the 
reason  why  he  had  left  liis  grave,  where  they  liad  seen  him  quietly  bestowed, 
to  come  again  and  visit  the  earth  and  the  moonlight  :  and  besought  him  tliat 
he  would  let  them  know  if  there  was  anything  which  they  could  do  to  give  him 
peace  to  his  spirit.  And  the  giiost  beckoned  to  Hamlet  iliat  he  should  go  with 
iiim  to  some  more  removed  place,  where  they  might  be  alone  ;  and  Horatio  and 
Marcellus  would  have  dissuaded  tlie  young  prince  from  following  it,  for  tliey 
feared  lest  it  should  be  some  evil  spirit  who  would  tempt  him  to  the  neii;lil mur- 
ing sea,  or  to  tiie  top  of  some  dreadful  cliff,  and  there  put  on  some  horrible 
shape  wiiich  misht  deprieve  the  prince  of  his  reason.  Hut  tlieir  counsels  and 
entreaties  could  not  alter  Hamlet's  determination,  who  cared  too  little  about 
life  to  fear  tiie  losing  of  it  ;  and,  as  to  his  soul,  he  said,  wjiat  could  tlie  .'•pirit 
do  to  thai,  being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?  And  lie  felt  as  hardy  as  a  lion, 
and  bursting  from  them,  who  did  all  they  could  to  hold  him,  he  followed 
whithersoever  the  spirit  led  him. 

And  when  they  were  alone  together,  the  spirit  broke  silence,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  the  [.'host  of  Hamlet,  his  father,  v,ho  h.id  been  cnuliv  n)u;i!ered, 
and  he  told  tiie  manner  of  it  ;  tliat  it  was  done  by  his  own  brotlui  t  l.iudms, 
Hamlet's  imcl<\  as  Hamlet  liad  already  but  too  much  suspected,  lor  the  ho|ie 
of  succeeding  to  his  bed  and  crown.  Tliat  as  lie  was  sleeping  in  his  garden, 
his  custom  always  in  the  afternoon,  this  treasonous  brother  stole  u]ion  him  in 
his  sleep  and  poured  iIk-  juice  of  poisonous  henbane  into  his  ears,  whidi  lias 
such  an  antipathy  to  the  life  of  man  tiiat  swift  as  (|iiicksilver  it  courses  ihroush 
all  the  veins  of  the  body,  baking  up  the  blood,  and  sprcailing  a  crusl-hkc 
leprosy  all  over  the  skin  :  thus  sleeping,  by  a  brothers  hand  he  was  cut  olT  at 
once  from  his  crown,  his  queen,  and  liis  life;  and  he  adjured  Hamlet,  if  he 
did  ever  his  dear  father  love,  that  he  would  revenge  his  foul  nuirder.  And  the 
ghost  lamented  to  his  son,  that  his  mother  should  so  f.dl  olT  from  virtue  as  Co 
prove  false  to  the  wedded  Inve  of  her  first  husband,  and  to  marry  his  murderer  : 
but  he  cautioned  Hamli-t.  liowsoever  he  proceeded  in  his  revense  ai^.unst  liis 
wicked  uncle,  by  no  means  to  act  any  violence  against  the  person  of  las  mother, 
hut  to  leave  her  to  licaven  and  to  the  stings  and  tliorns  of  conscience.    And 
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Hamlet  promised  lo  observe  the  ghosts  direction  in  all  things  ;  and  the  ghost 
vanished. 

And  when  Hamlet  was  left  alone  he  took  up  a  solemn  resolution  that  all  he 
had  in  his  memory,  all  that  he  had  ever  learned  by  books  or  observation, 
should  be  instantly  forgotten  by  him,  and  nothing  live  in  his  brain  but  the 
memory  of  what  the  ghost  had  told  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  do.  And 
Hamlet  related  the  particulars  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed  to  none 
but  his  dear  Horatio;  and  he  enjoined  both  to  him  and  .\Iarcellus  the  strictest 
secrecy  as  to  what  they  had  seen  that  nigin. 

The  terror  which  the  sight  of  the  ghost  had  left  upon  the  senses  of  Hamlet, 
he  bemg  weak  and  dispirited  before,  almost  unhinged  his  mind,  and  drove  him 
beside  his  reason.  And  he,  fearing  that  it  would  continue  to  have  this  effect, 
which  might  subject  him  to  observation,  and  set  his  uncle  upon  his  guard,  if 
he  suspected  that  he  was  meditating  anything  against  him,  or  that  Hamlet 
really  knew  more  of  his  father's  death  than  he  professed,  took  up  a  strange 
resolution  from  that  time  to  counterfeit  as  if  he  were  really  and  truly  mad, 
thinking  that  he  would  be  less  an  object  of  suspicion  when  his  uncle  should 
believe  him  incapable  of  any  serious  project,  and  that  his  real  perturbation  of 
mind  would  be  best  covered  and  pass  concealed  under  a  disguise  of  pretended 
lunacy. 

From  this  time  Hamlet  affected  a  certain  wildness  and  strangeness  in  his 
apparel,  his  speech,  and  behaviour,  and  did  so  excellently  couterfeit  the  mad- 
man, that  the  king  and  queen  were  both  deceived  ;  and  not  ihinkmg  his  grief 
for  his  father's  death  a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  such  a  distemper — for  they 
knew  not  of  the  appearance  of  the  giiost — they  concluded  that  his  malady  was 
love,  and  they  thought  they  had  found  out  the  object. 

Before  Hamlet  fell  into  the  melancholy  way  which  has  been  related,  he  had 
dearly  loved  a  fair  maid  called  Ophelia,  the  daughter  of  Polonius,  the  king's 
chief  counsellor  in  affairs  of  state.  He  had  sent  her  letters  and  rings,  and 
made  many  tenders  of  his  affection  to  her,  and  importuned  her  with  love  in 
honourable  fashion;  and  she  had  given  belief  to  his  vows  and  importunities. 
Hut  the  melancholy  which  he  fell  into  latterly  had  made  him  neglect  her;  and 
from  the  time  he  conceived  the  project  of  counterfmling  iradness.  he  affected 
to  treat  her  with  unkindness  and  a  sort  of  rudeness;  but  she,  good  lady,  i-ather 
than  reproach  him  with  being  filse  to  Ikt,  iiersuaded  herself  that  it  was  nothing 
but  the  disease  in  his  mind,  and  no  setilcfl  unkindness,  which  had  made  him 
less  obscrvent  of  her  than  formerly;  and  she  compared  the  faculties  of  his 
once  noble  mind  and  excellent  understanding,  impaired  .as  they  were  with  the 
deep  melancholy  that  oppressed  him,  to  sweet  bells,  which  in  themselves  are 
CMp.il)le  of  most  cx(|iiisit<'  music,  but  when  jangled  out  of  tunc,  or  rudely 
handled,  produce  only  a  harsh  and  unplcasing  sound. 

Though  the  rough  business  which  Hatnlet  h.id  in  hand,  the  revenging  of  his 
father  s  dcith  upon  his  murderer,  diil  not  suit  with  the  playful  stale  of  courtship, 
or  admit  of  I  he  sojiely  of  so  idle  a  passion  as  love  now  seemed  to  him,  yet  it 
could  not  liindiT  but  tliat  soft  tliou'.;litsof  liis  Ojilielia  would  come  lietween;  and 
in  one  of  these  moments,  wln-n  he  thouj;lit  that  his  treatment  of  this  gciule  lady 
had  been  unreasonably  harsh,  lu"  wrote  her  a  Idler  full  of  wild  starts  of  passion. 
and  in  exiravag.iiit  terms,  such  as  agreed  with  his  siipjiosed  madness,  but 
mixed  with  soiuf  gentle  touches  of  affection,  which  could  but  not  show  lo  tliis 
hoiifiiircd  Indy  Ih.it  a  dc-cp  love  for  her  yet  lay  at  the  Ixjttom  of  his  heart. 
Ill-  li  I'!'-  h'Tlo  (hjiibt  the  stars  were  fire,  and  to  doubt  thai  tin-  sun  did  move, 
I"  .■     to  be  a  har,  but   never  to  doubt  lliat  he  loved;   with  more  of 

k:  lilt  phr.iscs.     This  letter  ( ipliilia  dutifully  sliowi-d  to  her  f.itlier, 

ni' i Ill, in  thought   liimself  lioiind  lo  communic.iie  it   to  the  king  and 

i|uern.  who  from  lli.il  lime  siippos^'d  th.it  t)je  true  cause  of  Hamlets  madness 
wai  love.     And  the  queen  wi.shed  that  the  good  beauties  of  C>phclia  might  be 
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the  happy  cause  of  his  wildness,  for  so  she  hoped  that  her  virtues  might  happily 
restore  him  to  his  accustomed  way  again,  to  both  their  honours. 

But  Hamlet's  malady  lay  deeper  than  she  supposed,  or  than  could  so  be 
cured.  His  fathers  ghost,  which  he  had  seen,  still  haunted  his  imagination, 
and  the  sacred  injunction  to  revenge  his  murder  gave  him  no  rest  till  it  was 
accomplished.  Every  hour  of  delay  seemed  to  him  a  sin,  and  a  violation  of 
his  father's  commands.  Yet  how  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king,  surrounded 
as  he  constantly  was  with  his  guards,  w;is  no  easy  matter.  Or  if  it  had  been 
the  presence  of  the  queen,  Hamlet's  mother,  who  was  generally  with  the  king, 
was  a  restraint  upon  his  puqiose,  which  he  could  not  break  through.  Besides, 
the  very  circumstance  that  the  usurper  was  his  mother's  husband,  filled  him 
with  some  remorse,  and  still  blunted  the  edge  of  his  purpose.  The  mure  act 
of  putting  a  fellow-creature  to  death  was  in  itself  odious  and  terrible  to  a  dis- 
position naturally  so  t'entle  as  Hamlet's  was.  His  very  melancholy,  and  the 
dejection  of  spirits  lie  had  so  'oiig  been  in,  produced  an  irresoluteness  and 
wavering  of  purpose,  which  kept  hiin  from  proceeding  to  extremities.  More- 
over, he  could  not  help  having  some  scruple*  upon  his  mind  whether  the  spirit 
which  he  had  seen  was  indeed  his  father,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  the  devil, 
who  he  had  heard  has  power  to  take  any  foim  he  pleases,  and  who  might  liave 
assumed  his  father's  shape  only  to  take  advantage  of  his  weakness  and  his 
melancholy,  to  drive  iiim  to  the  doing  of  so  desperate  an  act  as  murder.  And 
he  determined  that  he  would  have  more  certain  grounds  to  go  upon  than  a 
vision,  or  apparition,  wiiich  might  be  a  delusion. 

While  he  was  in  this  irresolute  mind,  there  came  to  the  court  certain  players, 
in  whom  Hamlet  formerly  used  to  take  delight,  and  particularly  to  hear  one  of 
them  speak  a  tragical  speech,  describing  the  death  of  old  I'riam,  king  of  Troy, 
with  the  grief  of  Hecuba,  his  queen.  Hamlet  welcomed  his  old  friends,  tlic 
players,  and  remembering  how  that  speech  had  formerly  given  him  pleasure, 
retiuested  the  player  to  repeat  it,  whicli  he  did  in  so  lively  a  manner,  setting 
forth  the  cruel  murder  of  the  feeble  old  king,  with  the  destruction  of  his  people 
and  city  by  fire,  and  the  mad  grief  of  the  old  c|uecn,  running  barefoot  up  and 
down  tlie  palace,  with  a  poor  clout  upon  that  head  where  a  crown  hail  been, 
and  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  upon  her  loins,  snatched  up  in  haste,  where 
she  liad  worn  a  royal  robe  :  that  not  only  it  drew  tears  from  all  that  stood  by, 
who  thought  they  saw  the  real  scene,  so  lively  was  it  represented,  but  even  the  [ 
player  himself  delivered  it  with  a  broken  voice  and  real  tears.  This  put 
Hamlet  upon  thinking,  if  iliat  player  could  so  work  himself  up  to  passion  by 
a  mere  fictitious  speccli,  to  weep  for  one  that  he  had  never  seen— for  Hecuba, 
that  liad  been  dead  so  many  hundred  years,  how  dull  was  he,  who  having  a 
real  motive  and  cue  for  passion,  a  real  king  and  a  dear  father  murdered,  was 
yet  so  little  moved,  that  his  revenge  all  this  while  had  seemed  to  have  slept  in 
dull  and  muddy  foijjelfulness  !  And  while  he  luedit.-itcd  on  actors  and  acting, 
and  the  powerful  I'ffccis  which  ,a  good  play,  represented  to  the  life,  has  Jipon 
the  !-|)ectator,  he  remembered  the  instance  of  some  murderer,  who,  seeing  a 
murder  on  the  stage,  was  by  the  mere  force  of  the  scene  and  resemblance  of 
circumstances  so  aflecled,  tli.it  on  the  spot  he  confessed  the  crime  which  lie 
h.id  committed.  y\nd  he  <lelermined  that  these  players  should  pl.iy  something 
like  the  murder  of  his  father  before  his  imcle,  and  he  would  w.itch  narrowly 
what  effect  it  might  have  upon  him,  and  from  his  looks  he  would  be  able  to 
g.ilher  with  more  cirtainty  if  lie  wen?  the  murderer  or  not.  To  this  elleet  he 
ordered  a  pl.iy  to  be  i)repared,  to  the  representation  of  which  lie  invited  the 
king  and  queen. 

The  story  of  the  play  w;»s  a  murder  done  in  Vienna  tipon  a  duke.  The 
duk(;'s  name  w:is  Onn/.igo,  his  wife  P.aptista.  The  pl.\y  sliowed  liow  one 
l.ucianiis,  a  near  relation  to  the  duke,  poisoned  him  in  his  g.irden  for  his 
estate,  and  how  the  murderer  in  a  short  lime  after  got  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 
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At  the  representation  of  this  play,  the  king,  who  did  not  know  the  trap 
which  was  laid  for  him,  was  present,  with  his  queen  and  tlie  whole  court  : 
Hamlet  sitting  attentively  near  him  to  observe  his  looks.  The  play  began 
with  a  conversation  between  Gonzago  and  his  wife,  in  which  the  lady  made 
many  protestations  of  love,  and  of  never  marrying  a  second  Inisband,  if  she 
should  outlive  -Gonzago ;  wishing  she  might  be  accursed  if  she  ever  look  a 
second  husband,  and  adding  that  no  woman  ever  did  so  but  those  wicked  women 
who  kill  their  first  husbands.  Hamlet  observed  the  king,  his  uncle,  change  colour 
at  this  expression,  and  that  it  was  as  bad  as  wormwood  both  to  him  and  to 
the  queen.  But  when  Lucianus,  according  to  the  story,  came  to  poison 
Gonzago  sleeping  in  the  garden,  the  strong  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  his 
own  wicked  act  upon  the  late  king,  his  brother,  whom  he  had  poisoned  in  his 
garden,  so  struck  upon  the  conscience  of  this  usurper,  that  he  was  unable  to 
sit  out  ilie  rest  of  the  play,  but  on  a  sudden  calling  for  lights  to  his  chamber, 
and  affecting  or  partly  feeling  a  sudden  sickness^  he  abruptly  kft  tiie  theatre. 
Tlie  king  being  departed,  the  play  was  given  over.  Now  Hamlet  had  seen 
enough  to  be  satisfied  that  the  words  of  the  ghost  were  true,  and  no  illusion ; 
and  in  a  fit  of  gaiety,  like  that  which  comes  over  a  man  who  suddenly  lias 
some  great  doubt  or  scniple  resolved,  he  swore  to  Horatio  that  he  would  take 
the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pounds.  But  before  he  could  make  up  his 
resolution  as  to  what  measures  of  revenge  he  should  take,  now  he  was  cer- 
tainly informed  that  his  uncle  was  his  father's  murderer,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  queen,  his  mother,  to  a  private  conference  in  her  closet. 

It  was  by  desire  of  the  king  that  the  queen  sent  for  Hamlet,  that  she  might 
signify  to  lier  son  how  much  his  late  behaviour  liad  disjileased  them  botii  ;  and 
the  king,  wishing  to  know  all  that  passed  at  that  conference,  and  thinking  that 
the  too  partial  report  of  a  moth.er  might  let  slip  some  part  of  Hamlet's  words, 
which  it  might  much  import  the  king  to  know,  Bolonius,  the  old  councillor  of 
state,  was  ordered  to  plant  himself  behind  the  liangings  in  the  queen's  closet, 
where  he  might  unseen  hear  all  that  passed.  This  artifice  was  particiilaily 
adapted  to  the  disposition  of  I'olonius,  who  was  a  man  grown  old  in  crooked 
maxims  and  policies  of  state,  and  delighted  to  get  at  liie  knowledge  of  matters 
in  an  indirect  and  cunning  way. 

Hamlet  l>eing  come  to  his  mother,  .she  began  to  tax  liim  in  the  roundest  way 
with  his  actions  and  behaviour,  and  she  told  iiim  that  he  had  given  great 
offence  to  hit  fiillier,  meaning  the  king,  his  uncle,  whom,  because  he  had 
married  her,  she  called  Hamlets  father.  Hamlet,  sorely  indignant  that  she 
should  give  so  de-arand  honoured  a  name  as  father  seemed  to  him,  to  a  wretch 
who  was  indeed  no  belter  than  the  murderer  of  his  true  father,  with  somu 
sharpness  re|)lii-d.  "  Mother,  you  havo  much  offended  my  /.il/nr."  The  queen 
sairl  that  w.as  but  an  idle  answer.  "  As  good  as  the  ciuesiion  deserved,"  said 
Hamlet.  The  queen  asked  liitn  if  he  had  forgotten  who  it  w;is  he  was  speak- 
ing to.  "Aiiis!"  r<-plied  Hamlet,  "1  wish  I  could  forget.  You  are  the 
queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife ;  and  you  are  my  mother;  I  wish  you 
were  not  what  you  an."  "  Nay  then,"  saitl  tiie  queen,  "  if  you  show  me  so 
htil.- r<<pict,  i  will  set  those  to  voii  that  can  speak,"  and  w.is  going  to  senil 
llie  king  or  I'olonious  to  him.  Ilut  Hamlet  would  not  let  her  go,  now  he  had 
her  alone,  till  he  had  tried  if  his  words  could  not  bring  lier  to  some  sense  of 
iicr  wi.  ked  lifr  ;  and,  taking  hiT  liy  the  wrist,  he  hehl  her  fast,  and  made  her 
sit  d<A\n.  .She,  affni;h!"  il  at  his  rariiest  maimer,  and  fearful  lest  in  his  lunacy 
Jii-  !m.ii1«1  (111  hiT  a  mi  .1  liirf,  cried  out:  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  behind 
ih  ••  Help,  lielp,  the  (|itpcn  !"  which   Hamlet    hearing,    and  verily 

Il  It  w.i%  the  king  himself  there  concealed,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 

:,!....  .,  .,i  il.e  place  where  the  voicir  came  from,  as  lie  wouhl  have  slabbed  a 
nit  lli.it  ran  there,  till  the  voice  ce.ising,  he  concluded  the  jiersou  to  be  dead. 
But  when  lie  (trigged  forth  the  body,  it  w.ns  not  the  king,  but  I'oloniou.s,  the 
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old  officious  counsellor,  that  had  planted  himself  as  a  spy  behind  the  hangings. 
"O  me!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  "what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  have  you 
done!"  "A  bloody  deed,  mother,"  replied  Hamlet,  "but  not  so  bad  as 
yours,  who  killed  a  king  and  married  his  brother."  Hamlet  had  gone  too  far 
to  leave  off  here.  He  was  now  in  the  humour  to  speak  plainly  to  his  mother, 
and  he  pursued  it.  And  though  the  fault  of  parents  are  to  be  tenderly  treated 
l)y  their  children,  yet  in  the  case  of  great  crimes  the  son  may  have  leave  to 
sjjcak  oven  to  his  own  mother  with  some  harshness,  so  as  that  harshness  is 
meant  for  her  good,  and  turn  her  from  her  wicked  ways,  and  not  done  for  the 
purpose  of  upbraiding.  And  now,  this  virtuous  prince  did  in  moving  terms 
represent  to  the  queen  the  heinousness  of  her  offence,  in  being  so  forgetful  of 
the  dead  king,  his  father,  as  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  to  marry  with  his 
brother  and  reputed  murderer :  such  an  act  as  after  the  vows  which  she  had 
.sworn  to  her  first  husband,  was  enough  to  make  all  vows  of  women  suspected, 
and  all  virtue  to  be  accounted  hypocrisy,  wedding  contracts  to  be  less  than 
gamesters'  oaths,  and  religion  to  be  a  mockery  and  a  mere  form  of  words. 
He  said  she  had  done  such  a  deed,  that  the  lieavens  blushed  at  it,  and  the 
earth  was  sick  of  her  because  of  it.  And  he  showed  her  two  pictures,  the  one 
of  the  late  king,  her  first  husband,  and  the  other  of  the  present  king,  her 
second  husband,  and  he  bade  her  mark  the  difference  :  what  a  grace  was  on 
the  brow  of  his  father,  how  like  a  god  he  looked  !  the  curls  of  Apollo,  the 
forehead  of  Jupiter,  the  eye  of  Mars,  and  a  posture  like  to  Mercury  newly 
alighted  on  some  heaven-kissing  hill !  this  man,  he  said,  luas  her  husband. 
And  then  he  showed  her  whom  she  had  got  in  his  stead  :  how  like  a  blight  or 
a  mildew  he  looked,  for  so  he  had  blasted  his  wholesome  brother.  And  the 
queen  was  sore  ashamed  that  he  should  so  turn  her  eyes  inward  upon  her  soul, 
which  she  now  saw  so  black  and  deformed.  And  he  asked  Iier  how  she  could 
continue  to  live  with  this  man,  and  be  a  wife  to  him,  who  had  murdered  her 

first  husband,  and  got  the  crown  by  as  false  means  as  a  thief .And  just  as 

he  spoke,  the  ghost  of  his  father,  such  as  he  was  in  his  lifetime,  and  such  as 
he  had  lately  seen  it,  entered  the  room,  and  Hamlet,  in  great  terror,  asked 
what  it  would  have  ;  and  the  ghost  .said  that  it  came  to  remind  him  of  the 
revenge  he  hcd  promised,  which  Hamlet  seemed  to  liave  forget :  and  the 
ghost  bade  him  sjjcak  to  his  mother,  for  the  grief  and  terror  she  was  in  w  ould 
el.se  kill  her.  It  then  vanished,  and  was  seen  by  none  but  Hamlet,  neither 
could  he,  by  pointing  to  where  it  stood,  or  by  any  description,  make  his  mother 
perceive  it;  who  was  terribly  frighted  all  this  while  to  hear  him  conversing, 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  nothing :  and  she  imputed  it  to  the  disorder  of  his 
minrl.  I'.ut  I  lamlot  begged  her  not  to  flatter  her  wicked  soul  in  such  a  manner 
:is  to  Ihiiik  th.it  it  was  his  madness,  and  not  her  own  otTences,  whicli  h.ad 
brought  his  father's  spirit  again  on  the  e.arth.  And  he  bade  lier  feel  iiis  pulse, 
how  tcmper.itely  it  Ixjtit,  not  like  a  madman's.  And  he  begged  of  lier  with 
tears,  to  confess  herself  to  heaven  for  wliat  was  past,  and  lor  tlie  future  to 
avoid  thr  tompiny  of  IIk;  king,  and  be  no  njore  as  a  wife  to  him  :  and 
when  she  .should  show  licrsclf  a  mother  to  him,  by  respecting  his  f.ithcr's 
memory,  he  would  ask  a  blessing  of  her  as  a  .son.  And  .she  jjromising  to 
observe  his  directions,  the  conference  ended. 

And  now  Hamlet  w.-ls  at  leisure  to  consider  wlio  it  was  that  in  his  nnfortu- 
n;it('  rashness  he  h.ad  killed  :  and  when  he  c.inti-  to  see  that  it  was  Poloni\is, 
llir  fatlKT  of  tin;  lady  ( )plicli.i.  wliom  he  so  dearly  love<l,  lie  drew  apart  the 
dead  body,  and  his  s[)irils  being  now  a  little  quieter,  he  wept  for  what  he  had 
done. 

'lliis  unforttmate  de;ith  of  I'olonius  gave  the  king  a  pretence  for  sending 
Hamlet  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  would  willingly  liave  nut  him  to  death, 
fearing  him  ns  d.uigerous  ;  but  he  dre.ideil  the  people,  wlxi  Iov<h1  Hamlet  ; 
lutd  the  (lueen,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  iloled  upon   the  prince.  Iter  son.     So 
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tliis  subtle  king,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  Hamlet's  safety,  that  he  might  ] 
not  be  called  to  account  for  Polonius's  death,  caused  him  to  be  conveytd  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  England,  under  the  care  of  two  courtiers,  by  whom  he 
despatched  letters  to  the  English  court,  which  at  that  time  was  in  subjection 
and  paid  tribute  to  Denmark,  requiring,  for  special  reasons  there  pretended, 
that  Hamlet  should  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  landed  on  English  ground. 
Hamlet,  suspecting  some  treachery,  in  the  night  time  secretly  got  at  the  letters, 
and  skilfully  erasing  his  own  name,  he  in  the  stead  of  it  put  in  the  names  of 
those  two  courtiers,  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  to  be  put  to  death :  then 
sealing  up  the  letters,  he  put  them  into  their  place  again,  ^oon  after,  the  ship 
was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  a  sea-fight  commenced  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
Hamlet,  desirous  to  show  l.is  valour,  with  sword  in  hand  singly  boarded  the 
enemy's  vessel  ;  while  his  own  ship  in  a  cowardly  manner  bore  away,  and 
leaving  him  to  his  fate,  the  two  courtiers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
England,  charged  w ith  those  letters  the  sense  of  which  Hamlet  had  altered 
to  their  own  deserved  destruction. 

The  pirates,  who  had  the  prince  in  their  power,  showed  themselves  gentle 
enemies  ;  and  knowing  whom  they  had  got  prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  the 
prince  might  do  them  a  good  turn  at  court  in  recompense  for  any  favour  they 
might  show  him,  they  set  Hamlet  on  shore  at  the  nearest  port  in  Denmark. 
Erom  that  place  Hamlet  wrote  to  the  king,  acquainting  him  with  the  strange 
chance  which  had  brought  him  back  to  his  own  country,  and  saying  that  on 
the  next  day  he  should  present  himself  before  his  majesty.  When  he  got  home, 
a  sad  spectacle  offered  itself  the  first  thing  to  his  eyes. 

This  was  the  funeral  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Ophelia,  his  once  dear 
mistress.  The  w  its  of  this  young  lady  had  begun  to  turn  ever  since  her  poor 
father's  death.  That  lie  should  die  a  violent  death,  and  by  the  hands  of  the 
prince  wiiom  she  loved,  so  affected  this  tender  young  maid,  that  in  a  little  time 
she  grew  perfectly  distracted,  and  would  go  about  giving  flowers  away  to  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  saying  that  they  were  for  her  father's  burial,  singing 
songs  about  love  and  about  death,  and  sometimes  such  as  had  no  meaning  at 
all,  as  if  she  had  no  memory  of  what  happened  to  her.  There  was  a  willow 
which  grew  slanting  over  a  brook,  and  retlected  its  leaves  in  the  stream.  To 
this  brook  she  c.ime  one  day  when  she  was  unwalchetl,  with  garlands  she  liad 
been  making,  mived  up  of  daisies  and  nettles,  flowers  and  weeds  together,  and 
cl.imbermg  up  to  hang  her  garland  upon  the  bouglis  of  the  willow,  a  bough 
broke  and  preripitaieii  this  fair  young  maid,  garland,  aiid  all  that  she  had 
gathered,  into  the  w.iier,  where  her  clothes  bore  her  up  for  a  while,  during 
which  she  ilianled  scr.ips  of  old  luiies,  like  one  insensible  to  her  own  distress, 
or  as  if  she  were  a  erraiun-  natural  to  that  element  :  but  hjiig  it  was  not  before 
her  garments,  hr.-ivy  with  the  wet,  pulled  her  in  from  her  melodious  .^inging  to 
a  muddy  :m<l  miserable  clealli.  It  w.as  ihi-  fmu'r.il  of  this  fair  maid  which  her 
brother  I.acrtes  w.as  celebrating,  the  king  an<l  qu<-eii  and  whole  court  being 
present  when  Hamlet  arrivi-d.  lie  knew  not  what  all  this  show  imjiorled,  but 
.stfKjd  on  one  side,  not  uu^hning  to  inlcrnipt  the  cerenioiiy.  He  .sjw  the  flowers 
strewed  tipon  her  grave,  as  the  custom  was  in  m.iiden  burials,  which  the  cjueen 
herself  threw  in  ;  and  as  she  threw  then),  she  .«^aid,  "  Sweels  to  the  sweet  !  I 
thought  to  hav('  decked  thy  bride-bed,  sweet  maid,  not  to  have  strewed  thy 
gr.ive.  'I  liou  shouldsl  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife."  And  ho  IiimkI  her 
lirollier  wish  that  violets  might  spring  from  her  grave  :  and  he  .saw  him  leap 
into  the  grave  :dl  frantic  witli  grief,  anci  bid  the  altt'iulanls  pile  mountains  of 
e;irlh  tiiMjn  liim,  lli.it  he  might  Ix-  burie<l  with  Iut.  And  llamlci's  love  for  this 
fair  maid  catne  Kick  to  hiin,  and  he  toiild  not  iM'ar  thai  a  biiplher  should  show 

w>  "  "  '    \'<<x\  of  grief,  for  he  Ihotighl   that   he  loved  ( Iphelia  better  than 

f<'''  lirijthrrs.     Then  discovering  himself,   he  leaped  into  the  grave 

wh'  >%,is,  all  us  fruntic  or  more  frantic  than  he,  and  L;iertes  knowing 
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him  to  be  Hamlet,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  father's  and  his  sister's 
death,  grappled  him  by  the  throat  as  an  enemy,  till  the  attendants  parted  them  : 
and  llamlct,  after  the  funeral,  excused  his  hasty  act  in  throwing  himself  into 
the  grave  as  if  to  brave  Laertes;  but  he  said  he  could  not  bear  that  any  one 
siiould  seem  to  outgo  him  in  grief  for  the  death  of  the  fair  Ophelia.  And  for 
the  time  these  two  noble  youths  seemed  reconciled. 

fiut  out  of  the  grief  and  anger  of  Laertes  for  the  death  of  his  father  and 
Ophelia,  the  king,  Hamlets  wicked  uncle,  contrived  destruction  for  Hamlet.  ! 
He  set  on  Laertes,  under  cover  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  to  challenge 
Hamlet  to  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  at  fencing,  which  Hamlet  accepting,  a  day 
was  appointed  to  try  the  match.  At  this  match  all  the  court  w,as  present,  and 
Laertes,  by  direction  of  the  king,  prepared  a  poisoned  weapon.  Upon  this 
match  great  wagers  were  laid  by  the  courtiers,  as  both  Hamlet  and  Laertes 
were  known  to  excel  at  this  sword-play  ;  and  Hamlet  taking  up  the  foils  chose 
one,  not  at  all  suspecting  the  treachery  of  Laertes,  or  being  careful  to  examine 
Laertes'  weapon,  who,  instead  of  a  foil  or  blunted  sword,  which  the  laws  of 
fencing  require,  made  use  of  one  with  a  point,  and  poisoned.  At  first  Laertes 
did  but  play  with  Hamlet,  and  suffered  him  to  gam  some  advantages,  which 
the  dissembling  king  magnified  and  extolled  beyond  measure,  drinking  to 
Hamlet's  success,  and  wagering  rich  bets  upon  tiie  issue:  but  after  a  few 
]iasses,  Laertes  growing  warm  made  a  deadly  thrust  at  Hamlet  with  his 
poisoned  wc.ipon,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  blow.  Hamlet,  incensed,  but  not 
knowing  the  whole  of  the  treachery,  in  the  scuffle  exchanged  his  own  innocent 
weapon  for  Laertes'  deadly  one,  and  with  a  thrust  of  Laertes"  own  sword  repaid 
L.acrtes  home,  wlio  was  thus  justly  caught  in  his  own  treachery.  In  tliis 
instant  the  (jueen  shrieked  out  that  she  was  poisoned.  Slie  had  inadvertently 
drunk  out  of  a  bowl  which  the  king  had  prepared  for  Hamlet,  in  case  that, 
being  warm  in  fencing,  he  should  call  for  drink  :  into  this  the  treacherous 
king  had  infused  a  deadly  poison,  to  make  sure  of  Hamlet,  if  Laertes  liad 
failed.  He  had  forgotten  to  warn  the  queen  of  the  bowl,  wliich  she  dr.ink  off,  \ 
and  immediately  died,  exclaiming  with  her  Inst  breath  that  she  was  poisoned. 
Hamlet,  suspecting  some  treacliery,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut,  while  ho 
sought  it  out.  Laertes  told  him  to  seek  no  farther,  for  he  was  the  traitor;  and 
feelmg  his  life  go  away  with  the  wound  which  Hamlet  had  given  him,  he  made 
confession  of  the  treachery  he  h.id  used,  and  how  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  it  : 
and  he  told  Hamlet  of  the  envenomed  point,  and  said  that  Hamlet  liail  not 
half  ;,n  hour  to  live,  for  no  medicine  could  cure  him;  and  begging  forgiveness 
of  Hamlet,  he  died,  with  his  last  words  accusing  the  king  of  being  the  con- 
triver of  the  mischief.  When  Hamlet  saw  his  end  draw  ne,\r,  tliere  being  yet 
some  venom  left  upon  the  sword,  he  suddenly  turned  upon  liis  lalse  uncle,  and 
llirusf  the  point  of  it  to  his  lieart,  fulfilling  tiie  jjronuse  whicii  he  had  made  to 
liis  father's  spirit,  whose  injunction  was  now  accomplislied,  and  his  foul  murder 
revenged  upon  the  murderer.  Then  Hamlet,  feeling  liis  breath  fail  and  lile 
departing,  luriifd  to  his  dear  friend  Hr)ralio,  who  had  been  spectator  of  this 
fital  Ir.igedy  ;  and  with  his  dying  bre.illMiciiiesIed  him  tiiat  lie  woulil  live  to 
tell  his  slory  to  the  world  (for  Horatio  had  made  a  motion  as  if  lie  wiuild  slay 
himself  to  .accompany  the  prince  in  death),  and  I  loratio  promi.sed  that  lie  would 
m.ike  a  tme  report,  as  one  tliat  was  privy  to  all  the  eiieinnstanees.  And,  ilnis 
satisfied,  the  noble  he.irt  of  Ilainli-t  tracked:  and  Hor.itio  and  the  by- 
standers will]  ni.inv  tears  commended  the  si>iril  of  ilicir  sweet  ])rince  to  the 
guaid:anship  of  angels.  Tor  Hamlet  wis  a  loving  and  a  gentle  prince,  .iiid 
greatly  beloved  fur  his  many  noble  and  prince-like  qualilus;  and  if  lie  li.ul 
•lived,  would  no  doubt  have  proved  a  niost  royal  and  eonipletc  king  to  Ucn- 
mark. 


OTHELLO. 


Brabantio,  the  rich  senator  of  Venice,  had  a  fair  daughter,  the  gentle  Des- 
demona.  She  was  sought  to  by  divers  suitors,  both  on  account  of  her  many 
virtuous  (jualities,  and  for  iier  rich  expectations.  Rut  among  the  suitors  of  h.cr 
own  clime  and  complexion,  she  saw  none  whom  she  could  affect  :  for  this 
noble  lady,  who  regarded  the  mind  more  tiian  the  features  of  men,  with  a  sin- 
gularity rather  to  be  admired  than  imitated,  had  chose  for  the  object  of  her 
affections  a  Moor,  a  black,  whom  her  father  loved,  and  often  invited  to  his 
house. 

Neither  is  Desdemona  to  be  altogether  condemned  for  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  person  whom  she  selected  for  her  lover.  Bating  that  Othello  was  black,  the 
noble  Moor  wanted  nothing  which  might  recommend  him  to  the  affections  of 
the  greatest  lady.  He  was  a  soldiar,  and  a  brave  one  ;  and  by  his  conduct  in 
bloody  wars  against  liie  Turks,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Venetian 
service,  and  was  esteemed  and  trusted  by  the  state. 

He  had  been  a  traveller,  and  Desdemona  (as  is  the  manner  of  ladies)  loved  to 
hear  him  tell  the  story  of  liis  adventures,  whicli  he  would  run  through  from  his 
earliest  recollection  ;  the  battles,  sieges,  and  encounters  which  he  had  p.issed 
through;  the  perils  he  had  been  exposed  to  by  land  and  by  water  ;  liis  hair- 
breadth escapes,  when  he  has  entered  a  breach,  or  marched  up  to  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon ;  and  how  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  insolent  enemy,  and 
sold  to  slavery  :  how  he  demeaned  himself  in  that  state,  and  how  he  escaped  : 
all  these  accounts,  addt-d  to  the  narraiioii  of  the  strange  things  he  had  seen  in 
foreign  counti:ies,  the  vast  wildernesses  and  romantic  caverns,  tiie  quarries,  the 
rocks  and  mountains,  whose  heads  arc  in  tlie  clouils;  of  the  savage  nations,  the 
cannibals  wiio  are  man-eaters,  and  a  race  of  peoj^le  in  Africa  whose  heads  do 
prow  beneath  their  shoulders  :  these  travellers'  stories  would  so  enchain  the  at- 
tention of  Desdrmona,  that  if  she  were  called  off  at  atiy  time  by  liousehold 
affairs,  she  would  despatch  with  all  haste  that  business,  and  return,  and  with  a 
greedy  ear  devour  Othello's  discourse.  And  once  he  took  advantage  of  a  pliant 
Ijour,  and  drew  from  her  a  pr.iyer,  that  he  would  tell  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
life  at  large,  of  wliieii  she  lia<l  iieard  .so  much,  but  only  by  parts  ;  to  whicli  he 
consented,  and  Ixrgniled  her  of  many  a  tear,  when  lie  spoke  of  some  distressful 
stroke  which  his  youth  had  siiflered. 

His  story  Ijeing  done,  she  gave  him  for  his  pains  a  world  of  sighs  :  she  swore 

a  !'• ''  'liil  it  was  all  p.issing  strange,  and  pitiful,  wondrous  pitiful  :  she 

«■  I)  she  had  not  Iieard  it,  yet   she  wished   lli.it    lie.iven   had   made 

h' ■  11  ;   and  then  she  thanked  liim,  and  told  Inin   if  he  had  a  friend 

whcj  :u.cJ  hiT,  he  had  only  to  te.ich  him  how  to  tell  liis  story,  and  that  would 
wcxj  her.     Upon  this  hint,  delivcreil   not  with   more  fr.inknciss   than   iiiodestv. 

' i"''i'    ....1...  I itching  jireiiiness.  and  blushes,  which   Othello 

■ke  more  ojienly  of  his  love,  and  in  this  golden 
of  the  generous  lady  Desdemon.i  ])rivately  to 
III  my  Ijiiii. 

N'-'ithcr  Othello's  colour  nor  his  fortune  were  such,  that  it  could  be  hoped, 

''"'■"■  •'    '  '■'•n  for  a  son-in-law.     He  li.nd  left   his  (l.iiiijhter  free; 

I'  liie  m. inner  of  noble  Venetian  Indies  was,  she  would 

*•''  .  1  of  senatorial  rank  or  cxpcctatioiij  ;  but  in  this  lie 
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was  deceived ;  Desdemona  loved  the  Moor,  though  he  was  black,  and  devoted 
her  heart  and  fortunes  to  his  valiant  parts  and  qualities  :  so  was  her  heart 
subdued  to  an  imphcit  devotion  to  the  man  slie  had  selected  for  a  husband, 
that  his  very  colour,  which  to  all  but  this  discerning  lady  would  have  proved 
an  insurmountable  objection,  was  by  her  esteemed  above  all  the  white  skins 
and  clear  complexions  of  the  young  Venetian  nobility,  her  suitors. 

Their  marriage,  which,  though  privately  carried  could  not  long  be  kept  a 
secret,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  old  man,  Brabantio,  who  appeared  in  a  solemn 
council  of  the  senate,  as  an  accuser  of  the  Moor  Othello,  who  by  spells  and 
witchcraft  (he  maintained)  had  seduced  the  affections  of  the  fair  Desdemona 
to  m;irry  him,  without  the  consent  of  her  father,  and  against  the  obligations  of 
hospitality. 

At  this  juncture  of  time  it  happened  that  the  state  of  Venice  had  immediate 
need  of  the  services  of  Othello,  news  having  arrived  that  the  Turks  with 
mighty  preparation  had  fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  was  bending  its  course  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  with  intent  to  regain  that  strong  post  from  the  Venetians, 
who  then  held  it.  In  this  emergency  the  state  turned  its  eyes  upon  Othello, 
who  alone  was  deemed  adequate  to  conduct  the  defence  of  Cyprus  against 
the  Turks,  bo  that  Othello,  now  summoned  before  the  senate,  stood  in  their 
presence  at  once  as  a  canditate  for  a  great  state  employment,  and  as  a  culprit 
charged  with  offences  which  by  the  laws  of  Venice  were  made  capital. 

The  age  and  senatorial  character  of  old  Brabantio  commanded  a  most  patient 
hearing  from  that  grave  assembly ;  but  the  incensed  father  conducted  liis 
accusation  with  so  much  intemperance,  producing  likelihoods  and  allegations 
for  proofs,  that,  when  Othello  was  called  upon  for.his  defence,  he  had  only  to 
relate  a  plain  tale  of  the  course  of  his  love  ;  which  lie  did  with  such  an  artless 
eloquence,  recounting  the  whole  story  of  his  wooing,  as  we  have  related  it 
above,  and  delivered  his  speech  witii  so  noble  a  plainness  (the  evidence  of 
truth),  that  tiic  duke,  who  sat  as  chief  judge,  could  not  help  confessing,  that  a 
tale  so  told  would  have  won  his  daughter  too  ;  and  the  spells  and  conjurations, 
which  Othello  had  used  in  his  courtship,  plainly  appeared  to  have  been  no  more 
than  the  honest  arts  of  men  in  love ;  ancl  tiie  only  witchcraft  which  he  had  used, 
the  faculty  of  telling  a  soft  tale  to  win  a  lady's  ear. 

Tills  statement  of  Othello  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  lady 
Desdemona  herself,  who  appeared  in  court,  and  professing  a  duty  to  her  father 
for  life  and  education,  challenged  leave  of  him  to  profess  a  yet  higher  duty  to 
li<-r  lord  and  husband,  even  .so  much  as  her  mother  had  shown  in  preferring 
liim  (Brabantio)  above ///v- father. 

1  he  old  senator,  unable  to  maintain  his  plea,  called  the  Moor  to  him  with 
many  expressions  of  sorrow,  and,  as  an  act  of  necessity,  bestowed  upon  him 
his  daughter,  whom,  if  he  had  been  free  to  withhold  her  (he  told  him),  he 
would  with  all  his  heart  have  kej)!  from  liim  ;  adding,  that  he  was  glad  at  soul 
that  he  had  no  other  child,  for  this  behaviour  of  Desdemona  would  Iiavc  taught 
him  to  \h-.  a  lyr ant,  and  hang  clogs  on  them,  for  her  desertion. 

This  dinicully  being  got  over,  Othello,  to  whom  custom  had  rendered  tlic 
iKinlships  of  a  military  life  as  natural  as  food  and  rest  are  to  other  men,  readily 
undertook  the  management  of  (lie  wars  in  Cyprus  ;  anil  Desdemona,  preferring 
the  honour  of  her  lord  (though  with  danger)  before  the  indulgence  of  those 
iille  delights  in  which  new-married  people  usually  w.iste  their  time,  cheerfully 
consented  to  his  going. 

No  sooner  were  Olhello  and  liis  l.ady  landed  in  ry]ini.s,  than  news  arrived, 
tli.it  a  desperate  tempest  had  dis|K'rs<r(I  the  Turkisli  tleet,  anil  thus  the  island 
was  secure  from  any  immeiliatr  apprehension  of  an  attack.  But  the  w.ir  wliicli 
Olhello  was  to  suffer  was  now  liegimiiiig  ;  and  llie  enemies  whirh  m.alioi;  stirred 
up  against  his  innocent  lady,  proved  in  their  nature  more  dcidly  than  slmngcrs 
or  inlidels. 
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Among  all  the  general's  friends  no  one  possessed  the  confidence  of  Othello 
more  entirely  than  Cassio.  Michael  Cassio  was  .i  young  soldier,  a  Florentine, 
gay,  amorous,  and  of  pleasing  address— favourite  qualities  with  women  ;  he 
\v:is  handsome,  eloquent,  and  exactly  such -a  person  as  might  alarm  the  jealousy 
of  a  man  advanced  in  years  (;is  Othello  in  some  measure  was),  who  had  married 
a  young  and  beautiful  wife  :  but  Otliello  was  as  free  from  jealousy  as  he  was 
noble,  and  as  incapable  of  suspecting  as  of  doing  a  base  action.  He  hail 
employed  this  Cassio  in  his  love-affair  with  Desdeinona,  and  Cassio  had  b'^en 
a  sort  of  go-between  in  his  suit  :  for  Othello,  fearing  tiiat  liiniself  had  not  those 
soft  parts  of  conversation  which  please  ladies,  and  tinding  these  qualities  in  his 
friend,  would  often  depute  Cassio  to  go  (as  he  phrased  it)  a-courting  for  him  ; 
such  innocent  simplicity  being  rather  an  honour  tlian  a  blemish  to  the  character 
of  the  valiant  Moor.  So  that  no  wonder,  if  next  to  Othello  himself  (but  at  far 
distance,  as  beseems  a  virtuous  wife)  the  gentle  Desdemona  loved  and  trusted 
Cassio.  Nor  had  the  marriage  of  this  couple  made  any  difierence  in  their 
behaviour  to  Michael  Cassio.  lie  frequented  their  house,  and  his  free  and 
rattling  talk  was  no  unpleasing  variety  to  Othello,  w ho  was  liimself  of  a  more 
serious  temper  :  for  such  tempers  are  observed  often  to  delight  in  their  con- 
traries, as  a  relief  from  the  oppressive  excess  of  their  own;  and  Desdemona 
and  Cassio  would  talk  and  laugh  together,  as  in  the  days  when  he  uent  a- 
courting  for  his  friend. 

Othello  had  lately  promoted  Cassio  to  be  his  lieutenant,  a  place  c?  trust,  and 
nearest  to  the  general's  person.  This  promotion  gave  great  offence  to  lago,  an 
older  officer,  who  thought  he  had  a  better  claim  than  Cassio,  and  would  often 
ridicule  Cassio,  as  a  fellow  fit  only  for  the  company  of  ladies,  and  one  that 
knew  no  more  of  the  art  of  war,  or  how  to  set  an  army  in  array  for  battle,  than 
a  girl.  lago  iiated  Cassio,  aiul  he  hated  Othello,  as  well  for  favouring  Cassio, 
as  for  an  unjust  suspicion,  which  he  had  lightly  taken  up  against  Othello,  that 
the  Moor  was  too  fond  of  lago's  wife  lunilia.  From  these  imaginary  pro- 
vocations, the  plotting  mind  of  lago  conceived  a  horrid  scheme  of  revenge, 
whicli  should  involve  (.'assio,  the  Moor,  and  Desdemona  in  one  common  ruin. 

lago  was  artful,  and  hafl  studied  iuiman  nature  deeply,  and  he  knew  that  of 
all  the  torments  which  afflict  the  mind  of  man  (and  far  beyond  bodily  torture), 
the  pains  of  jealousy  wrre  the  m(;st  intolerable,  and  had  the  sorest  sting.  If 
he  could  succeed  in  making  Othello  jealous  of  C"assio,  lie  thought  it  would  be 
nn  cxcjuisite  plot  of  revenge,  and  might  end  in  the  deatli  of  Cassio  or  Othello, 
or  IkiIIi  ;   lie  cared  not. 

The  arrival  of  the  general  and  liis  lady  in  Cyprus,  meeting  with  the  news  of 
the  dispersion  of  tlie  enemy's  fleet,  made  a  sort  of  lioliday  in  the  island, 
llveryliody  gave  themselves  up  lO  feasting  and  making  merrj'.  Wine  (lowed  in 
abundance,  and  cups  went  round  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello,  and  his 
lady  the  fair  Desdfiiifina. 

Cassio  h.id  the  dirtrction  of  the  gu.ard  that  night,  with  a  charge  from  Othello 
to  keep  the  soldiers  from  excess  in  drinking,  that  no  brawl  might  arise,  to 
frijjht  the  inhabil.mls.  or  disgust  tliem  with  tin-  ni'w-lamU-d  forces,  'rii.it  night 
lago  began  his  di-rpl.iid  plans  of  miscliii-f ;  under  colour  of  loyalty  and  love 
to  ilic  ^jcneral,  he  enticed  Cassio  to  make  rather  loo  free  with  the  bullle  (a 
grrnt  fault  in  nn  officer  upon  guard).  Cassio  for  a  time  resisted,  but  he  could 
not  lon;^  h<>!d  nut  agtinst  ihf  hon<";f  freedom  which  lago  knew  how  to  put  on, 
bii'  •  ■■  '    ■  r  I  ,,^  |.,j,„  ^,ji)   p|i,.,|  ),j,„  ^^.jti,  drink  and 

<ii  II"  r.in  over  in  praise  of  the  lady  Desile- 

n.  1  .led.  nflirming  that  she  wis  a   most  ex- 

qiii  .lit-  l.idy  :  until  nt  la;.t  the  enemy  which  lie  hati  put  into  his  mouth  stole 
.'i\v.iy  his  lirains;  nn<l  upon  some  provoe.ition  given  him  by  ;»  fellow  whotn 
l.iK'>  h.iil  SCI  on,  swords  were  drawn,  and  Montano,  a  worthy  officer,  who 
interfcrc-d  lo  appease  the  di-pulc*  was  wounded  in  the  scuffle.     The  riot  now 
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began  to  be  general,  and  lago,  who  had  set  on  foot  the  mischief,  was  foremost 
in  spreading  the  alarm,  causing  the  castle-bell  to  be  rung  (as  if  some  dangerous 
mutiny  instead  of  a  slight  drunken  quarrel  had  arisen)  :  the  alarm-bell  ringing 
awaicened  Othello,  who,  dressing  in  a  hurry,  and  coming  to  the  scene  of  action, 
questioned  Cassio  of  the  cause.  Cassio  was  now  come  to  himself,  the  effect  of 
tiie  wine  having  a  little  gone  off,  but  was  too  much  ashamed  to  reply  ;  and 
lago,  pretending  a  great  reluctance  to  accuse  Cassio,  but  as  it  were  forced  into 
it  by  Othello,  who  insisted  upon  knowing  the  truth,  gave  an  account  of  the 
whole  matter  (leaving  out  his  own  siiare  in  it,  which  Cassio  was  too  far  gone  to 
remember)  in  such  a  manner  as,  while  he  seemed  to  make  Cassio's  offence  less, 
did  indeed  mai<c  it  appear  greater  tlian  it  was.  The  result  was,  that  Othello, 
who  was  a  strict  observer  of  discipline,  was  compelled  to  take  away  Cassio's 
place  of  lieutenant  from  him. 

Tims  did  lago's  first  artifice  succeed  completely  ;  he  had  now  undermined 
Iiis  hated  rival,  and  thrust  him  out  of  his  place  :  but  a  further  use  was  here- 
after to  be  made  of  the  adventure  of  this  disastrous  night. 

Cassio,  whom  tliis  misfortune  had  entirely  sobered,  now  lamented  to  his 
seeming  friend  lago  that  lie  should  have  been  sucli  a  fool  as  to  transform  liim- 
self  into  a  be;xst.  He  was  undone,  for  how  could  he  ask  the  general  for  his 
place  again?  he  would  tell  him  he  was  a  dnmkard.  He  despised  himself, 
lago,  affecting  to  make  light  of  it,  said,  that  he,  or  any  man  living,  miglit  be 
drunk  upon  occasion;  it  remaineil  now  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  Ijargain  ; 
the  general's  wife  was  now  the  general,  and  could  do  anything  with  (.nliello; 
that  he  were  best  to  apply  to  the  lady  Uesdemona  to  mediate  for  him  with  her 
lord  ;  that  she  was  of  a  frank,  obliging  disposition,  and  would  readily  under- 
take a  good  office  of  this  sort,  and  set  Cassio  right  again  in  the  general's 
favour;  and  then  this  crack  in  their  love  would  be  made  stronger  than  ever. 
A  good  advice  of  lago,  if  it  had  not  been  given  for  wicked  purposes,  which 
will  after  appear. 

Cassio  did  as  lago  advised  him,  and  made  application  to  the  lady  Dcsde- 
mona,  who  was  easy  to  be  won  over  in  any  honest  suit ;  and  she  promised 
Cassio  that  she  would  be  his  solicitor  with  her  lord,  and  rather  die  than  give 
up  his  cause.  This  she  immediately  set  about  in  so  earnest  and  pretty  a 
manner,  that  Othello,  who  was  mortally  offended  with  Cassio,  could  not  put 
Iier  off.  When  he  pleaded  delay,  and  that  it  was  too  soon  to  pardon  such  an 
offender,  sha  would  not  be  beat  back,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  the  next 
night,  or  the  morning  after,  or  the  next  morning  to  that  at  farthest.  Then  she 
showed  how  penitent  and  humbled  poor  Cassio  was,  and  that  his  oftencc  did 
not  deserve  .so  .sharp  a  check.  .And  when  Othello  still  hung  b.ack,  "What! 
my  lord,"  .said,  she  "that  I  should  have  so  much  to  do  to  ple.id  for  Cassio, 
Mi.h.iel  Cassio.  that  came  a-couriing  for  you.  and  oftentimes,  when  I  have 
spoken  in  dispraise  of  y(ju,  h.is  taken  your  part  I  I  count  this  but  a  little  thing 
to  ask  of  you.  When  I  mean  to  try  your  love  indeed,  I  shall  ask  a  weighty 
matter."  Othello  could  deny  nothing  to  .such  a  pleader,  and  only  requesting 
that  Dcsdemona  would  leave  the  time  to  him,  promising  to  receive  Michael 
Cassio  again  into  fivnur. 

It  happened  (hat  Othello  and  I.ngo  li.ad  entered  info  the  room  where  Dcsde- 
mon.i  was,  just  as  Cassio,  wlio  had  l>een  imiiloring  her  intercession,  was  | 
departing  at  the  opposite  door ;  and  (ago,  who  was  full  of  art,  said  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  to  himself,  "  I  like  not  that.  '  Othello  look  no  great  notice  of  wh.U 
he  said  ;  indeed  the  eonfi-renee  which  immediately  took  pl.iec  with  liis  lady  put 
il  out  of  liis  head  ;  but  liir  reniemhirid  il  aflerw.irds.  Kor  when  Desdemon.i 
was  goni',  I.igo,  as  if  for  nvre  s  itisfi.  tion  of  his  thought,  questioned  Othello 
whether  Michael  ( '.issio,  wln'ii  ( )thell()  was  courting  liis  lady,  knew  nf  his  love. 
To  this  the  general  answering  in  iIk;  allirmafive,  and  adding,  ih.it  he  had  gone 
between  them  very  often  during  the  courlship.  I.igo  knilled  his  brow,  as  if  lie 
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had  got  fresh  light  of  some  terrible  matter,  and  cried,  "Indeed!"  Thi* 
brought  into  Othello's  mind  the  words  which  lago  had  let  fall  upon  entering 
the  room,  and  seeing  Cassio  with  Desdemona;  and  he  began  to  think  there 
was  some  meaning  in  all  this  :  for  he  deemed  lago  to  be  a  just  man,  and  full 
of  love  and  honesty,  and  what  in  a  false  knave  would  be  tricks,  in  him  seemed 
to  be  the  natural  workings  of  an  honest  mind,  big  with  something  too  full  for 
utterance  :  and  Othello  prayed  lago  to  speak  what  he  knew,  and  to  give  his 
worst  thoughts  words  "  And  what,"  said  lago,  "  if  some  thoughts  very  vile 
should  have  intruded  into  my  breast,  as  where  is  the  palace  into  which  foul 
things  do  not  enter?"  Then  lago  went  on  to  say,  what  a  pity  it  were,  if  any 
troubles  should  arise  to  Otlielio  out  of  his  imperfect  observations;  that  it 
would  not  be  for  Othello's  peace  to  know  his  thoughts ;  that  people's  good 
names  were  not  to  be  taken  away  for  slight  suspicions ;  and  when  Othello's 
curiosity  was  raised  almost  to  distraction  with  these  liints  and  scattered  %\ords, 
lago,  as  if  in  earnest  care  for  Othello's  peace  of  mind,  besought  him  to  bew  are 
of  jealousy  :  with  such  art  did  this  villain  raise  suspicions  in  the  unguarded 
Othello,  by  the  very  caution  which  lie  pretended  to  give  him  against  suspicion. 
"  I  know,"  said  Othello,  "  that  my  wife  is  fair,  loves  company  and  feasting,  is 
free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well  :  but  where  virtue  is,  these  qualities 
are  virtuous.  I  must  have  proof  before  I  think  her  dishonest."  Then  lago, 
as  if  glad  that  Othello  was  slow  to  believe  ill  of  his  lady,  frankly  declared  that 
he  had  no  proof,  but  begged  Othello  to  observe  her  behaviour  well,  when 
Cassio  was  by  ;  not  to  be  jealous  nor  too  secure  neither,  for  that  he  (lago) 
knew  the  dispositions  of  the  Italian  ladies,  his  countrjwomen,  better  than 
Othello  could  do;  and  that  in  Venice  the  wives  let  heaven  see  many  pranks 
they  dared  not  show  their  husbands.  Then  he  artfully  insinuated  that  Desde- 
mona deceived  her  father  in  marrying  with  Othello,  and  carried  it  so  closely 
that  the  poor  old  man  tliought  that  witchcraft  had  been  used.  Othello  w.is 
much  moved  with  this  argument,  which  brough.t  the  matter  home  to  liim  ;  for 
if  she  had  deceived  her  father,  why  might  she  not  deceive  her  husband  ? 

lago  begged  pardon  for  having  moved  him  ;  but  Othello,  assuming  an  in- 
difference, while  he  was  really  shaken  with  inward  grief  at  lago's  words, 
iMigged  him  to  go  on,  which  lago  did  with  m:my  apologies,  as  if  unwilling  to 
produce  anything  ag.ainst  Cassio,  whom  he  called  liis  friend  :  he  then  came 
strongly  to  the  point,  and  reminded  Othello  how  Desdemona  had  refused 
many  suitable  matches  of  lier  own  clime  and  complexion,  and  had  married 
him,  a  Moor,  which  .showed  lumatural  in  lier,  and  i^roved  lier  to  liave  a  head- 
strong will  ;  and  when  her  belter  judgment  returned,  how  jirobable  it  was  she 
should  fall  upon  comparing  Othello  with  the  fine  forms  and  clear  white  com- 
plexions of  the  young  Italians  her  coimlrymen.  He  concludeil  with  advising 
Othello  to  put  off  his  reconcilement  with  C:issio  a  little  longer,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  to  note  with  what  i-amestness  Desdemona  should  intercede  in  his 
behalf;  for  th.it  much  would  be  .seen  in  that.  So  mischievously  did  this  artful 
villain  l.iy  his  plots  to  turn  the  gtrnlle  qualities  of  this  innocent  lady  into  her 
deslruction,  and  m.ike  a  net  for  her  out  of  her  own  goodness  to  entfnp  her  : 
first  '.'-flinfT  <'ns«io  on  fn  f-nfreat  her  mediation,  and  then  out  of  that  very 
x\v       ■  for  her  ruin. 

I  OS  Ingging  Oihcllo  to  account  liis  wife  inno- 

cci.:  proof;  and  Olhello  promised  to  be  patient  : 

but   (rotii  lli.'it   motnent  ilii-  deceivi-d  Othello  never  lasted  eonlenl  of  mind. 

t'-ppy,  nor  tlv  j(ii'<-  of  ni.mdnigora,  nor  all  Ihi*  slrppinir  poiinns  in  I)"'  world, 

I.,  him   that  swcrt  sl<-<|.     '      '    '       '      '  .1  luit 

1  siiki-ncd  (ppoii  him.      '  !ii  in 

.|   to   Ik-  rou-.i-d  at  the       .  mu  is, 

ill  ■,.  iinil  would  slir  and  leap  al  the  .souml  <>l  <i  liiiiin,  oi  .t  tiuinpet, 

01  ...ir-liorsc,  iccmcd  to  have  lost  all  that  pride  and  ambilion  which 
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arc  a  soldier's  virtue  ;  and  his  military  ardour  and  all  his  old  joys  forsook  him. 
Sometimes  he  thought  his  wife  honest,  and  at  times  he  thouglit  her  not  so  ; 
sometimes  he  thought  lago  just,  and  at  times  he  thought  him  not  so ;  then  he 
would  wish  that  he  had  never  known  of  it ;  he  was  not  the  worse  for  her  lovin"- 
Cassio,  so  long  as  he  knew  it  not  :  torn  in  pieces  with  these  distracting 
thougiits,  lie  once  laid  hold  of  lagos  throat,  and  demanded  proof  of  Desde-  j 
mona's  guilt,  or  threatened  instant  death  for  his  having  belied  her.  lago,  feign- 
ing indignation  that  his  honesty  should  be  taken  for  a  vice,  asked  Othello  if  he 
had  not  sometimes  seen  a  hankerchief  spotted  with  strawberries  in  hii  wife's 
hand.  Othello  answered,  that  lie  had  given  her  such  a  one,  and  that  it  was 
his  first  gift.  "That  same  handkerchief,"  said  lago,  "did  I  see  Michael 
Cassio  this  day  wipe  his  face  with."  "  If  it  be  as  you  say,"  said  Othello,  "  I 
will  not  rest  till  a  wide  revenge  swallow  them  up  :  and  first,  for  a  token  of  your 
fidelity,  I  expect  that  Cassio  shall  be  put  to  death  within  three  days  ;  and  for 
that  fair  devil  [meaning  his  lady],  I  will  withdraw  and  devise  some  swift  means 
of  death  for  her." 

Trilles,  light  as  air,  are  to  the  jealous  proofs  as  strong  as  holy  writ.  A 
liandkerchief  of  his  wife's  seen  in  Cassio's  hand,  was  motive  enough  to  the 
deluded  Othello  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  them  both,  witiiout  once 
inquiring  how  Cnssio  came  by  it.  Desdemona  had  never  given  such  a  present  1 
to  Cassio,  nor  would  this  constant  lady  have  wronged  her  lord  with  doing  so 
naughty  a  thing  as  giving  his  presents  to  another  man;  both  Cassio  and 
Desdemona  were  innocent  of  any  offence  against  Othello  :  but  the  wicked 
lago,  whose  spirits  never  slept  in  contrivance  of  villany,  had  made  his  wife  (a 
good,  but  a  weak  woman)  steal  this  handkerchief  from  Desdemona,  under 
pretence  of  getting  the  work  copied,  but  in  reality  to  drop  it  in  Cassio's  way, 
where  he  might  find  it,  and  give  a  handle  to  lago's  suggestion  that  it  was 
Desdemona's  present. 

Otiiello,  soon  after  meeting  his  wife,  pretended  that  he  had  a  headache  (as 
he  might  indeed  with  truth),  and  desired  her  to  lend  him  her  liandkerchief  to 
hold  to  his  temples.  Slu;  did  so.  "  Not  this,"  said  Othello,  "but  that  liand- 
kerchief I  gave  you."  Desdemona  had  it  not  about  her  (for  indeed  it  was 
stolen  as  we  have  related).  "How!"  said  Othello,  "this  is  a  fault  indeed. 
That  handkerchief  an  ICgyptian  woman  gave  to  my  mother ;  the  woman  was 
a  witch,  and  could  read  peo|>le's  thoughts  :  she  told  my  mother,  while  she  kept 
it,  it  would  make  her  amiable,  and  my  fatlicr  should  love  her ;  but  if  she  lost 
it,  or  gave  it  away,  my  father's  Hincy  would  turn,  and  he  would  loathe  her  as 
much  as  he  had  lovt'd  her.  She  dying  gave  it  me,  and  bade  me,  if  I  ever 
married,  to  give  it  to  my  wife.  1  did  so;  take  heed  of  it.  Make  it  a  d.irling 
as  precious  as  your  eye,"  "Is  it  possible?"  said  the  frighted  lady,  ""lis 
true,"  continui-d  Olhcllo;  "it  is  a  magical  handkerchief;  a  sibyl  that  had 
livcfl  in  the  world  two  hundred  years,  in  a  fit  of  proiihetic  fury  worked  it ;  the 
silkworms  that  furnished  (he  silk  wen;  hallowed,  antl  it  was  dyi'd  in  minnmy 
of  maidens'  hearts  conserved."  Desdemona,  liearing  the  wondrous  virtues  of 
the  liandkerchief,  was  rearly  to  die  with  fear,  for  she  j^lainly  perceived  she  hail 
lost  it,  and  with  it,  she  feared,  the  affections  of  her  liusband.  'I'hen  Othello 
started,  and  looked  as  if  lie  were  going  to  do  some  rash  thing,  and  still  ho 
(U-nianded  the  liaiulkerehiiT,  which  when  she  could  not  prodiue,  she  tried  to 
divert  her  liusb.iml  from  too  serious  tlioughls,  .ind  cheerfully  tolil  him  slie  saw 
all  Ills  talk  about  the  h.indkerehicr  was  only  to  put  off  from  her  suit  about 
Michael  Ca«io,  whom  she  went  on  to  praise  (as  lago  had  foretold),  till  Otiiello 
in  perfect  distraction  burst  out  of  the  roon),  and  then  Desdemona,  though  un- 
willingly, began  to  sus])crt  her  lonl  w.is  jealous. 

W'h.it  cause  sliecoiilil  have  ministered   to   him  .she  knew  not,  and  then  she 
nccused  herseli  fur  accusing  tlie  noble  Othello,  and   tlionghf   to  be  sure  tliat    I 
some  untoward  news  from  Venice,  or  some  slate  troubles,  had  puddled  his   | 
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spirits,  and  made  his  temper  not  so  sweet  as  formerly.  And  she  said,  "Men 
are  not  gods,  and  we  must  not  look  for  that  observance  from  them  when  they 
are  married  which  they  sliow  us  on  the  bridal  day."  And  she  beshrewed  her- 
self for  so  unkmdly  judging  of  his  unkindness. 

Again  Otiiello  and  Desdemona  met,  and  he  accused  her  more  plainly  of 
being  unfaithful,  and  of  loving  another  man,  but  he  did  not  name  whom  :  and 
Othello  wept,  and  Desdemona  said,  "Alas!  the  lieavy  day!  why  do  you 
weep?"  And  Othello  told  lier  he  could  liave  borne  all  sorts  of  evils  with  forti- 
tude— poverty,  and  disease,  and  disgrace;  but  her  infidelity  had  broken  his 
heart :  and  he  called  her  a  weed,  that  looked  so  fair,  and  smelled  so  sweet, 
tliat  the  sense  ached  at  it ;  and  wished  she  had  never  been  born.  And  when 
lie  had  left  lier,  tills  innocent  lady  was  so  stupefied  with  wonder  at  her  lord's 
untrue  suspicion  of  her,  that  a  >veight  like  sleep  came  over  her,  and  she  only 
desired  her  attendant  to  make  her  bed,  and  to  lay  her  wedding  sheets  upon  it, 
saying,  that  when  people  teach  tiieir  babes,  tiiey  do  it  by  gentle  means  and 
easy  i.i>ks,  and  Otiiello  might  liave  chid  her  so,  for  in  good  faith  siie  was 
but  a  child  wlien  she  was  chidden.  And  this  was  all  the  coniplaint  w hich 
this  gentle  lady  made. 

Desdemona  being  retired  to  bed,  expecting  her  lord  would  follow  her,  soon 
fell  into  a  slumber,  tiie  eftect  of  her  troubled  spirits,  when  Othello  enteied  the 
chamber,  full  of  the  black  purpose  which  he  had  meditated  of  putting  his  lady 
to  death,  liut  when  he  saw  iier  asleep,  he  thought  he  would  not  shed  her 
blood,  nor  scar  that  while  skin  of  hers,  more  white  than  alabaster.  But  he 
w;is  resolved  siie  should  die,  else  (as  he  said)  she  would  live  to  betray  more 
men,  as  she  had  done  him.  'I'lien  lie  kissed  her  for  the  last  time  (as  he  said), 
and  that  kiss  was  so  sweet  he  must  needs  kiss  her  again  :  and  he  wept,  but  he 
said  tliey  were  cruel  tears. 

Desdemona  w;is  awakened  w ith  his  kisses,  and  sh.e  looked  upon  Othello,  and 
she  saw  him  f^i^whis  under-lip,  ami  roll  his  eyes,  and  she  knew  he  was  always 
fatal  when  he  looked  so  :  and  lie  bade  her  prepare  for  death,  and  to  say  her 
prayers,  for  he  would  not  kill  lier  soul.  .And  tiiis  innocent  wife,  as  she  lay  at 
liis  mercy,  begged  for  compassion,  and  to  know  her  fault,  anil  then  lie  named 
Cassio,  and  tlie  liandkerehief  which  (he  said)  she  li;id  given  liim  :  and  as  the 
guiltless  lady  warf^iroceeding  to  clear  lierself,  he  suddenly  would  hear  no  more, 
but  covering  her  up  in  the  bed-clothes,  stifled  her  till  she  died. 

In  this  instant  of  time  was  brought  into  the  house  Cassio,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  whom  lago  had  set  one  of  his  creatures  on  to  assassinate;  but  the 
fellow  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt  to  kill  Cassio  (whom  he  wounded,  but  not 
murta'Iy),  and  being  himself  killid  by  lago  to  prevent  discovery,  in  hisixjckets 
were  found  cerlaliT  leltfrs,  which  made  the  guilt  of  lago,  and  the  innocence 
(jf  ('.'ussio,  dear  beyond  all  dcjubt ;  and  (  assio  now  came  to  beg  jiartlon  of 
Olhello.  and  to  ask  wheiein  he  had  offended  him  that  he  had  emijloyed  lago 
to  nuirder  ))im. 

I  his  discovery  w.as  a  thunderstroke  to  Othello,  who  now  jilainly  saw  that  he 
w.is  no  l)etter  than  a  nuirderrr,  and  that  his  wife  (poor  iimuccnt  l.idy)  had  been 
ev<T  f.iilhfid  to  him,  tin-  cxtri'mc  .inguish  of  which  discovery  making  life  in- 
Mipportable,  he  fill  upon  his  sword,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  body  of 
Ins  dear  mjured  lady,  c-xpired. 

These  rash  :icls  raisrrl  much  passion  of  horror  and  amazement  in  the 
byst.iiiders,  for  Othello  had  botiie  n  fair  reputation,  and  (ill  he  w. is  wrought 
upon  by  the  arts  u[  n  vill.iin,  which  his  own  noble  nature  nrver  gave  him  leave 
to  Mi\|i<-el,  In:  was  a  loving  and  .i  doting  husband,  lie  had  loved,  not  wisely, 
but  irxjwell;  nnd  his  manly  eyes  (when  lie  learned  his  inislala),  though  not 
us.ij  lo  wee[>  on  every  small  occasion,  drojipcd  tears  ns  f.isi  as  the  Aiabian 
iriiM,  iiicir  gum.  And  when  he  was  ileail,  all  his  former  merits  and  his  valiant 
.u  1.  wcic  rcmcml>crc(l.     Nothing  now  remained  for  hl5  successor  but  to  put 
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the  utmost  censure  of  the  law  in  force  against  lago,  who  was  executed  with 
strict  tortures,  and  to  send  word  to  the  state  of  Venice  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  their  renowned  general. 


Zh  §.bbcnturcs  nf  allnsscs. 


[As  a  four  shilling  duodecimo,  of  148  pages,  "The  Adventures  of  TJIysses"  ^yas 
originally  published  in  1S08,  at  the  Juvenile  Library,  41,  Skinner  Street,  having 
been  printed  in  Shoe  Lane,  by  R.  and  A.  Taylor.  A  classical  vignette,  designed  by 
Corbould,  and  engraved  by  Charles  Heath,  adorned  the  title  page.  Writing  long  after- 
wards in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton,  "  Vou  like  the  Odyssey,"  Charles  Lamb  asked  his 
corre>pondcnt,  "  Did  you  ever  read  my  '  Adventures  of  Ulysses,'  founded  on  Chapman's 
old  tmnslalion  for  children  or  men?"  adding  in  the  same  breath,  "  Chapman  is  divine  ; 
and  my  abridgment  has  not  quite  emptied  him  of  his  divinity."] 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  "Adventures  of  Telemachus." 
It  treats  of  the  conduct  and  sulierings  of  Ulysses,  the  father  of  Telemachus. 
The  picture  which  it  exhibits  is  that  of  a  brave  man  struggling  with  .adversity ; 
by  a  wise  use  of  events,  and  with  an  inimitable  presence  of  mind  under  difii- 
cullics,  forcing  out  a  way  for  himself  through  the  severest  trials  to  which  human 
life  can  be  exposed ;  with  enemies  natural  and  preternatural  surrounding  him 
on  all  sides.  The  agents  in  this  tale,  besides  men  and  women,  are  giants, 
enchanters,  sirens :  things  which  denote  external  force  or  internal  temptations, 
the  twofold  danger  which  a  wise  fortitude  must  expect  to  encounter  in  its 
course  through  thig  world.  The  fictions  contained  in  it  will  be  found  to  com- 
prehend .somt;  of  the  most  admired  inventions  of  (irccian  mythology. 

The  ground-work  of  the  .story  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey,  but  the  moral  and 
tlie  colouring  are  comparativelv  modern.  By  avoiding  the  prolixity  which 
marks  tiic  ^pcccncs  and  tlic  descriptions  in  Homer,  I  have  gainetl  a  rapidity  to 
the  narration  which  I  hope  will  make  it  more  attr.ictive  and  give  it  more  llic 
air  of  a  romance  to  young  readers,  ihougli  I  am  sensible  that  by  llie  curtail- 
ment I  have  sacrificed  in  many  places  the  manners  to  the  passion,  the  sub- 
ordinate characteristics  to  the  essential  interest  of  the  story.  The  attempt  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  seeking  a  comjiarison  with  any  of  the  direct  Iransla- 
lioiis  of  tin;  Odyssey,  either  in  prose  or  vers(\  though  if  I  were  to  state  llie 
obligations  which  1  have  h.id  lo  one  ob^oUle  version,'  I  should  have  run  the 
lia/ard  of  depriving  niy.sclf  of  the  very  slender  degree  of  reputation  which  I 
could  liope  to  acquire  from  a  trifle  like  the  present  undcrt;iking. 

CIIAPTKR    I. 

The  CIcon*.  The  Fruit  nf  the  Lolo<i-Trec.  I'.ilyiihcmus  and  the  Cyclim*.  The 
Kingdom  of  the  WimU,  and  Clod  /roluVs  Knlal  IVcscnt.  The  I.icMryt;uniaii  Man- 
catcrs. 

This  liistory  tells  of  the  wanderings  of    IMys-ics  nnd  hit    followers  in  ihcir 

reiurn  from  'Iioy.    afler  tin-  drslrurtion  of  that   famous  city  of  Asi.t  Iw  lh«' 

Grecians.     lie  was  inllamed  with  a  desire  of  seeing  again,  after  a  ten  yc.trs" 

•  The  translation  of  Homer  by  Chapman  in  the  reign  of  Jamcn  I. 
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absence,  his  wife  and  native  country  Ithaca.  He  was  king  of  a  barren  spot, 
and  a  poor  countr)',  in  comparison  of  the  fruitful  plains  of  Asia  which  he  was 
leaving,  or  the  wealthy  kingdoms  which  he  touched  upon  in  his  return;  yet 
wherever  he  came,  he  could  never  see  a  soil  which  appeared  in  his  eyes  half 
so  sweet  or  desirable  as  his  country  earth.  Tiiis  made  him  refuse  the  oilers  of 
the  goddess  Calypso  to  stay  with  her,  and  partake  of  lier  immortality,  in  the 
deligluful  island  :  and  this  gave  him  strength  to  brealc  from  the  enchantments 
of  Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun. 

From  Troy  ill  winds  cast  Ulysses  and  his  fleet  upon  the  coast  of  the  Cicons, 
a  people  hostile  to  the  Grecians.  Landing  his  forces,  he  laid  siege  to  their 
chief  city  Ismarus,  which  he  took,  and  with  it  much  spoil,  and  slew  many 
people.  But  success  proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  his  soldiers  elated  with  the 
spoil,  and  the  good  store  of  provisions  which  they  found  in  that  place,  fell  to 
eating  and  drinkmg,  forgetful  of  tlieir  safety,  till  the  Cicons,  who  inhabited 
the  coast,  had  time  to  assemble  their  friends  and  allies  from  the  interior,  who 
mustering  in  prodigious  force,  set  upon  tiie  Grecians,  wliile  they  negligently 
revelled  and  feasted,  and  slew  many  of  them  and  recovered  tlie  spoil.  They, 
dispirited  and  thinned  in  their  numbers,  with  diflkulty  made  their  retreat 
good  to  the  sliips. 

Thence  they  set  sail,  sad  at  heart,  yet  something  cheered  that  with  such 
fearful  odds  against  them  they  had  not  all  been  utterly  destroyed.  A  dreadful 
tempest  ensued,  which  for  two  nights  and  two  days  tossed  tiiem  about,  but 
the  third  day  the  weather  cleared,  and  they  had  hopes  of  a  favourable  gale  to 
carry  them  to  Ithaca  ;  but  as  they  doubled  tiie  Cape  of  Malea,  suddenly  a 
north  wind  arising,  drove  them  back  as  far  as  Cythera.  After  that,  for  the 
space  of  nine  days,  contrarj'  winds  continued  to  drive  them  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  point  to  which  they  were  bound,  and  the  tenth  day  they  put 
in  at  a  shore  where  a  race  of  men  dwell  that  are  sustained  by  the  fruit  of  the 
lotos-tree.  Here  Ulysses  sent  some  of  his  men  to  land  for  fresh  water,  who 
were  met  by  certain  of  the  inh.abitants,  that  gave  them  some  of  their  country 
food  to  cat  ;  not  with  any  ill  intention  towards  tiicm,  though  in  tlie  event  it 
proved  pernicious;  for,  having  eaten  of  this  fruit,  so  pleasant  it  proved  to 
their  appetite,  that  they  in  a  minute  quite  forgot  all  thoughts  of  home,  or  of 
their  countrymen,  or  of  ever  returning  back  to  the  ships  to  give  an  account  of 
what  sort  of  inhai)itants  dwelt  there,  but  they  would  needs  stay  and  live  there 
among  tlicm,  and  eat  of  tiiat  precious  food  for  ever  ;  and  wlien  Ulysses  sent 
otiier  of  lus  men  to  look  for  them,  and  to  bring  tiicm  back  by  force,  they 
strove,  and  wept,  and  would  not  leave  their  food  for  heaven  itself,  so  much 
the  pleasure  of  that  enchanting  fruit  had  bewitched  tliem.  Hut  U lysses caused 
lliem  to  Ik;  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  under  the  hatches ;  and  set  sail 
witli  all  possible  spcr-d  from  that  baneful  coast,  lest  others  after  them  might 
t.aste  tlie  lotos,  which  li.ad  such  strange  qualities  to  make  men  forget  their 
native  countr)',  and  the  thougiits  of  home. 

Co.asting  on  all  that  night  by  unknown  and  out  of  the  way  shores,  they  came 
by  d.-iy-brcak  to  the  land  where  the  Cyclojis  dwell,  a  sort  of  gi.ant  shepherds 
that  neither  sow  nor  i)lougli.  but  the  V.irlh  untillcd  produces  for  them  rich 
wheal  and  barley  and  grapes,  yet  they  .have  neither  bread  nor  wine,  nor  know 
the  arts  of  cultivation,  nor  care  to  know  liicm  :  for  tiiey  live  each  man  to  him- 
self, ,.,'!  ..<  I  iws  or  government,  or  anything  like  a  stale  or  kingdom,  but 
lh> ;  .ire  in  caves,  on  the  sleep  lii-ads  of  mountains,  every  man's 

)if.';  K-fl  liv  his  own  caprice,  or  not  governed  at  all,  thi-ir  wives  and 

I  III  ilKMiisi'lves,  none  caring  for  otJiers,  but  each  doing  as  he 

or  hips  or  lioats  lliey  have  none,  nor  arlilii  ers  to  make  them, 

no  1:    .      .  or  wish  to  visit  other  shores  ;  yet  Ihcy  h.ive  convenient 

pkicr%  (or  liarlKnipt  and  for  .shipping.     Here  Ulysses  with  a  chosen  party  of 
twelve  followers  landed,   to  explore  what  .sort  of  men  dwelt  there,   whether 
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hospitable  and  friendly  to  strangers,  or  altogether  wild  and  savage,  for  as  yet 
no  dwellers  appeared  in  sight. 

The  first  sign  of  habitation  which  they  came  to  was  a  giant's  cave  rudely 
fashioned,  but  of  a  size  which  betokened  the  vast  proportions  of  its  owner,  the 
pillars  which  supported  it  being  the  bodies  of  huge  oaks  or  pines,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  tree,  and  all  about  shewed  more  marks  of  strength  than 
skill  in  whoever  built  it.  Ulysses,  entering  in,  admired  the  savage  contrivances 
and  artless  structure  of  the  place,  and  longed  to  see  the  tenant  of  so  outlandish 
a  mansion  ;  but  well  conjecturing  that  gifts  would  have  more  avail  in  extract- 
ing courtesy,  than  strength  could  succeed  in  forcing  it,  from  such  a  one  as  he 
expected  to  find  the  inhabitant,  he  resolved  to  flatter  his  hospitality  with  a 
present  of  Greek  wine,  of  which  he  had  store  in  twelve  great  vessels ;  so  strong 
that  no  one  ever  drank  it  without  an  infusion  of  twenty  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  wine,  yet  the  fragrance  of  it  even  then  so  delicious,  that  it  would  have  vexed 
a  man  who  smelled  it  to  abstain  from  tasting  it ;  but  whoever  tasted  it,  it  was 
able  to  raise  his  courage  to  the  height  of  heroic  deeds.  Taking  with  them  a 
goatskin  flagon  full  of  this  precious  liquor,  they  ventured  into  tlie  recesses  of 
the  cave.  Here  they  ])leased  themselves  a  whole  day  with  beholding  the  giant's 
kitchen,  where  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  goats  lay  strewed,  his  dairy  where  goat- 
milk  stood  ranged  in  troughs  and  pails,  his  pens  where  he  kept  his  live  animals  ; 
but  those  he  had  driven  forth  to  pasture  with  him  when  he  went  out  in  tiic 
morning.  While  they  were  feasting  their  eyes  with  a  sight  of  these  curiosities, 
their  ears  were  suddenly  deafened  with  a  noise  like  the  falling  of  a  house.  It 
was  the  owner  of  the  cavs  who  had  been  abroad  all  day  feeding  his  flock,  as  his 
custom  was,  in  the  mountains,  and  now  drove  them  Irome  in  the  evening  from 
pasture.  He  threw  down  a  pile  of  fire-wood,  whicii  he  had  been  gatliering 
against  .supper-time,  before  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  occasioned  the  crasli 
they  heard.  The  Grecians  hid  themselves  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  cave,  at 
sight  of  tiie  uncouth  monster.  It  was  Polyphemus,  the  largest  and  savagest  of 
tlic  Cyclops,  who  boasted  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Neptune.  He  looked  more 
like  a  mountain  crag  than  a  man,  and  lo  his  brutal  body  he  had  a  brutish  mind 
answerable.  He  drove  his  flock,  all  that  gave  milk,  to  the  interior  of  the  c:'.vo, 
but  left  the  rams  and  the  he-goats  without.  Then  taking  up  a  stone  so  massy 
that  twenty  oxen  could  not  liave  drawn  it,  he  placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  to  defend  the  entrance,  and  sat  him  down  to  milk  liis  ewes  and  his  goats  ; 
which  done,  he  l;»stly  kindled  a  fire,  and  throwing  his  great  eye  round  the  cave 
(for  tli(!('yclops  liave  no  more  tlirm  one  eye,  and  that  placed  in  the  midst  of 
tiieir  forehead),  by  the  glimmering  light  lie  discerned  some  of  I'lyssc's  men. 

"  Ho,  gucits,  what  arc  you?  merchants  or  wandering  thieves?"  lie  bellowed 
out  in  a  voice  which  took  from  them  all  power  of  reply,  it  was  so  astounding. 

Only  Ulysses  summoned  resolution  to  answer,  tliat  tiiey  came  neither  for 
plunder  nor  trafllc,  but  were  Grecians  wiio  had  lost  their  way,  returning  from 
Troy  ;  wiiich  f.unous  city,  under  the  conduct  of  Agamemnon,  tlie  n-nowned 
son  of  Alrcus,  tliev  had  s.ickcd,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  N'l-I  now  they 
prostrated  themselves  humbly  tiefort-  his  feet,  whom  they  .'ickiiowlcdgcd  to  he 
mightier  than  they,  and  besought  him  that  he  wt)uKl  bestow  the  rites  of  iiospi- 
tality  upon  them,  for  that  Jove  w;is  the  avenger  of  wrongs  done  to  strangers, 
and  woulii  fiercely  resent  any  injury  which  they  might  siiflcr. 

"  Kool,"  said  the  Cyclop,  "  to  come  .so  f.ir  to  (jn-aeh  to  mo  tlie  fi'ar  of  the 
gods.  Wc  Cyclops  care  not  for  your  Jove,  whom  VdU  (able  to  l»r  ntn-sed  by  a 
goat,  nor  any  of  yoiu"  blesM-d  ones.  \\'e  are  stronger  than  they,  antl  dare  bid 
open  battle  to  Jove  himself,  (hough  you  and  nil  your  fellows  of  the  eardi  join 
with  liim."  And  hi;  bade  (lient  (ell  him  where  (heir  ship  was,  in  which  (hey 
caiiK!,  and  whether  lliey  li.icl  any  companion.'!.  Hut  Ulysses,  with  a  wise 
caution,  m.ide  answer,  tliat  lliey  hud  no  ship  or  companions.  biM  were  unfor- 
tunate men  whom  the  se.'»,  spliding  (heir  siiij)  in  pieces,  had  d.Lshed  upon  his 
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coast,  and  they  alone  bad  escaped.  He  replied  nothing,  but  gripping  two  of  the 
nearest  of  them,  as  if  they  liad  been  no  more  tlian  children,  he  dashed  their 
brains  out  against  the  earth,  and  (shocking  to  relate)  tore  in  pieces  their  limbs, 
and  devoured  them,  yet  warm  and  trembling,  making  a  lion's  meal  of  them, 
lapping  the  blood  :  for  the  Cyclops  are  man-eaters,  and  esteem  human  flesh  to 
be  a  delicacy  far  above  goats  or  kid's ;  though  by  reason  of  tiieir  abhorred 
customs  few  men  approach  their  coast  except  some  stragglers,  or  now  and  then 
a  shipwrecked  mariner.  At  a  sight  so  liorrid  Ulysses  and  his  men  were  like 
distracted  people.  He,  wlien  lie  had  made  an  end  of  his  wicked  supper, 
drained  a  draught  of  goats  milk  clown  his  prodigious  throat,  and  lay  down  and 
slept  among  his  goats.  Then  Ulysses  drew  his  sv.ord,  and  half  resolved  to 
thrust  it  with  all  his  might  in  at  tiie  bosom  of  the  sleeping  monster;  but  wiser 
tiioughts  restrained  him,  else  tlicy  liad  there  without  help  all  perished,  for  none 
but  Polyphemus  himself  could  liave  removed  that  nuiss  of  stone  which  he  had 
placed  to  guard  the  entrance.  So  they  were  constranied  to  abide  all  that  night 
in  fear. 

When  day  came  the  Cyclop  awoke,  and  kindling  a  fire,  made  his  breakfast 
of  two  other  of  iiis  unfortunate  prisoners,  then  milked  his  goats  as  he  was  ac- 
customed, and  pushing  ;iside  the  vast  stone,  and  shutting  it  again  when  he  had 
done,  upon  tiie  prisoners,  with  as  much  ease  as  a  man  opens  and  shuts  a 
quiver's  lid,  he  let  out  his  Hock,  and  drove  them  before  him  with  whistlings  (as 
sharp  as  winds  in  storms)  to  the  mountains. 

Then  Ulysses,  of  wliose  strength  or  cunning  the  Cyclop  seems  to  have  liad 
as  little  heed  as  of  an  infants,  being  left  alone,  with  tlie  remnant  of  iiis  men 
which  the  Cyclop  had  Hot  devoured,  gave  manifest  proof  how  far  manly 
wisdom  e.\cels  brutish  force.  He  chose  a  stake  from  among  tlie  wood  which 
the  Cyclop  liad  piled  up  for  firing,  in  length  and  tliickness  like  a  nvist,  which 
he  sharpened  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  .selected  four  men,  and  instructed 
tliem  what  they  should  do  with  this  stake,  and  made  them  perfect  in  their  parts. 

When  the  evening  was  come,  tlie  Cyclop  drove  home  his  sheep ;  and  as 
fortune  directed  it,  eitlier  of  purpose,  or  tliat  his  memory  was  overruled  by  the 
gods  lo  his  hurt  (as  in  llie  issue  it  jiroved),  he  drove  the  males  of  Iiis  flock, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  along  with  the  dams  into  tlie  ]icns.  Then  sliutling-to 
llie  stone  of  tlie  cave,  he  fell  to  Iiis  horrible  suj^per.  Wlien  lie  had  des|ialelied 
two  more  of  the  Grecians,  Ulysses  wa.\cd  bol<I  with  tlie  conteniiilation  of  his 
project,  and  took  a  bowl  of  Greek  wine,  and  merrily  dared  the  Cyclop  to 
drink. 

"  Cyclop,"  he  said,  "  lake  a  bowl  of  wine  from  the  hand  of  your  guest ;  it 
ni.iy  serve  lo  digest  the  man's  flesh  that  you  have  eaten,  and  show  what  drink 
our  ship  lie!d  before  it  went  down.  All  I  ask  in  recompense,  if  you  find  it 
KOfxl,  is  to  be  dismissed  in  a  whole  skin.  Truly  you  must  look  lo  have  few 
visitors,  if  you  observe  this  new  custom  of  eating  your  guests." 

'J  he  briile  took  ;uid  dr.ink,  and  vehemently  enjoyed  llie  taste  of  wine,  which 
w;is  new  lo  liini,  and  swilli-d  ag.iin  at  the  llagon,  and  entreated  for  more,  and 
prayed  Ulys.scs  to  lell  him  his  name,  that  lie  might  bestow  a  gift  upon  the  man 
who  had  given  him  such  l)rave  liquor.  The  (.  yelops  (he  s.iid)  had  grapes,  but 
this  rich  jiiii-i:  (he  swore)  was  simply  divine.  Again  Ulysses  jilied  liim  willi  the 
winr,  and  Ihi-  fool  <lnink  il  as  f;wl  as  he  poured  out,  and  again  he  asked  the 
nainir  of  his  beruf.iclor,  which  Ulysses  cunningly  dissembling,  .<;'!(•  "  My 
nam«;  is  Noman  :  my  kindred  and  friends  in  my  own  counlry  call  mc  Noiiian.  ' 
"Then,". said  the  <  yclop.  "this  is  lliir  kindness  I  will  show  line  Noman  :  I 
•  '  •  ■'  '  T  ,,f  .-ill  thy  friends."  He  had  scarce  expressed  his  .s.iv,i;;e  kind- 
I  im«s  of  the  strong  wine  overcame  him,  and  In  reeled  down 
'I  s.inic  inlfj  a  ile.iil  sleep. 

I  1)  ..<  .  ...itched  hiH  lime,  while  the  monster  lay  insensible,  and  hearlening 
Up  lii.%  men,  lliey  placed  the  sharp  end  of  the  stake  in  the  lire  till  it  was  heated 
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red-hot,  and  some  god  gave  them  a  courage  beyond  that  which  they  were  used 
to  have,  and  the  four  men  with  diliicuUy  bored  the  sharp  end  of  the  huge 
stake,  which  they  had  heated  red-hot,  right  into  the  eye  of  the  drunken  cannibal, 
and  Ulysses  helped  to  thrust  it  in  witli  all  his  might,  still  farther  and  farther, 
with  effort,  as  men  bore  with  an  auger,  till  the  scalded  blood  gushed  out,  and 
the  eye-ball  smoked,  and  the  strings  of  the  eye  cracked,  as  the  burning  rafter 
broke  in  it,  and  the  eye  hissed,  as  hot  iron  hisses  when  it  is  plunged  into 
water. 

He  wal-oing,  roared  with  the  pain  so  loud  that  all  the  cavern  broke  into  claps 
like  thunder.  They  fled,  and  dispersed  into  corners.  He  plucked  the  burning 
stake  from  his  eye,  and  hurled  the  wood  madly  about  the  cave.  Then  he  cried 
out  with  a  mighty  voice  for  his  brethren  the  Cyclops,  that  dwelt  hard  by  in 
caverns  upon  hills ;  they  hearing  the  terrible  shout  came  flocking  from  all 
])arts  to  inquire  what  ailed  Polyphemus?  and  what  cause  lie  had  for  making 
such  horrid  clamours  m  the  night-time  to  break  their  sleeps?  if  his  fright  pro- 
ceeded from  any  mortal  ?  if  strength  or  craft  had  given  him  his  death's  blow  ? 
He  made  answer  from  within  that  Noman  had  hurt  him,  Neman  had  killed 
him,  Noman  was  with  him  in  the  cave.  They  replied,  "If  no  man  has  hurt 
thee,  and  no  man  is  with  thee,  then  thou  art  alone,  and  the  evil  that  afflicts 
thee  is  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  wliich  none  can  resist  or  help."  i^o  they  left 
him  and  went  their  way,  thinking  that  some  disease  troubled  him.  He,  blind 
and  ready  to  split  with  the  anguish  of  the  pain,  went  groaning  up  and  down 
in  the  dark,  to  find  the  doorway,  which  when  he  found,  he  removed  the  stone, 
and  sat  in  the  threshold,  feeling  if  he  could  lay  hold  on  any  man  going  out 
with  the  sheep,  which  (the  day  now  brc;iking)  were  beginning  to  issue  forth  to 
their  accustomed  pastures.  'Hut  Ulysses,  whose  first  artifice  in  giving  himself 
that  ambiguous  name,  had  succeeded  so  well  with  the  Cyclop,  was  not  of  a  wit 
so  gross  to  be  caught  by  that  palpable  device.  But  casting  about  in  his  mind 
all  the  ways  which  he  could  contrive  for  escape  (no  less  than  all  their  lives 
depending  on  the  success),  at  last  he  thought  of  this  expedient.  He  m.ade 
knots  of  the  osier  twigs  upon  which  the  Cyclop  commonly  slept,  with  which 
he  tied  the  fattest  and  fleeciest  of  the  rams  together,  three  in  a  rank,  and 
under  the  bellv  of  the  middle  r.am  he  tied  a  man,  and  himself  last,  wrapping 
himself  fast  w'ith  both  his  liands  in  the  rich  wool  of  one,  the  fairest  of  the 
flock. 

And  now  the  sliecp  began  to  issue  forth  very  fast ;  the  males  went  first,  the 
females  unmilked  stood  by,  bleating  and  requiring  the  hand  of  their  shepherd 
in  vain  to  milk  them,  their  full  bags  sore  with  being  unemptieil,  but  he  much 
sorer  with  the  loss  of  sight.  Still  as  the  males  passed,  he  felt  the  backs  of 
those  fleecy  fools,  never  dreaming  that  they  carried  his  enemies  under  their 
bellies  :  so  they  passed  on  till  the  List  ram  came  loadeil  with  his  wool  and 
Uly.sses  together.  He  stopped  that  ram  and  felt  him,  and  had  liis  hand  once 
in  the  hair  of  Ulvsses,  vet  knew  it  not,  and  he  chid  the  ram  for  being  last,  and 
spoke  to  It  iLs  if  ft  understoud  him,  and  .asked  it  whether  it  did  not  wish  that  its 
m.ister  had  his  rye  again,  whicli  that  abominable  Non.an  with  liis  execrable 
rout  h.id  put  out,  when  they  had  got  him  down  with  wine;  and  he  willed 
the  ram  to  tell  him  wlureabouts  in  the  cave  his  enemy  lurked,  thai  he  might 
d.ash  his  brains  and  strew  them  about,  to  ease  his  heart  of  lh.it  lormenting 
revenge  which  rankled  ill  it.  After  a  deal  of  such  foolish  talk  to  tlic  beast  ho 
let  it  go. 

Whin  Ulysses  found  himself  fn-r,  he  let  go  his  hold,  nnd  ns-sistcd  in  disen- 
gaging liis  friends.  The  r.ims  which  had  befriended  tliem  they  carried  ofl'  with 
them  to  the  ships,  where  (heir  companions  with  te.iis  in  their  eyes  recei\ed 
them,  as  men  escaped  lioin  death.  They  plied  their  oars,  and  set  their  s;iils, 
nnd  wlnn  Ihev  were  got  ns  far  off  from  shore  as  a  voice  would  reach.  Ulysses 
cried  out  to  the  Cyclop  :  "  Cyclop,  thou  shouldst  not  have  so  much  abused  thy 
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monstrous  strength,  as  to  devour  thy  guests.  Jove  by  my  hand  sends  thee 
requital  to  pay  thy  savage  inhumanii)'."  The  Cyclop  heard,  and  came  forth 
enraged,  and  in  his  anger  he  plucked  a  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  threw  it  with 
blind  fury  at  the  ships  :  it  narrowly  escaped  lighting  upon  the  bark  in  which 
Ulysses  sat,  but  witli  the  fall  it  raised  so  fierce  an  ebb,  as  bore  back  the  ship 
till  it  almost  touched  the  shore.  "  Cyclop,"  said  Ulysses,  "  if  any  ask  thee 
who  imposed  on  thee  that  unsightly  blemish  in  thine  eye,  say  it  was  Ulysses, 
son  of  Laertes  :  the  king  of  Itliaca  am  I  called,  the  w;ister  of  cities."  Then 
they  crowded  sail,  and  beat  the  old  sea,  and  forth  they  went  with  a  forward 
gale ;  sad  for  fore-past  losses,  yet  glad  to  have  escaped  at  any  rate ;  till  they 
came  to  the  isle  where  .cEolus  reigned,  who  is  god  of  the  winds. 

Here  Ulysses  and  his  men  were  courteously  received  by  the  monarch,  who 
showed  him  his  twelve  children  which  have  rule  over  the  twelve  winds.  A 
month  they  stayed  and  feasted  witli  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he 
dismissed  them  with  many  presents,  and  gave  to  Ulysses  at  parting  an  o.x's 
hide,  in  which  were  inclosed  all  the  winds :  only  he  left  abroad  the  western 
wind,  to  play  upon  their  sails  and  waft  them  gently  home  to  Itliaca.  Tliis 
bag  bound  in  a  glittering  silver  band,  so  close  tlmt  no  breath  could  escape, 
Ulysses  hung  up  at  tlie  mast.  His  companions  did  not  know  its  contents,  but 
guessed  that  the  monarch  liad  given  to  him  some  treasures  of  gold  or  silver. 

Nine  days  they  sailed  smoothly,  favoured  by  the  western  wind,  and  by  the 
tenth  they  approached  so  nigh  as  to  discern  lights  kindled  on  the  shores  of 
their  country  earth  ;  when  by  ill  fortune,  Ulysses,  overcome  with  fatigue  of 
watching  the  helm,  fell  asleep.  The  mariners  seized  the  opportunity,  and  one 
of  them  .said  to  the  rest  :  "A  fine  time  has  this  leader  of  ours  :  wiierever  lie 
goes  he  is  sure  of  presents,  wlien  we  come  away  empty-lianded  ;  and  see,  what 
king  /Eolus  l)as  given  Iiim,  store  no  doubt  of  gold  and  silver."  A  word  was 
enough  to  those  covetous  wretches,  wiio  quick  as  thought  untied  the  bag,  and 
instead  of  gold,  out  rushed  witli  mighty  noise  <?//  //le  7oiinls.  Ulysses  wiili  the 
noise  awoke  and  saw  their  mistake,  but  too  late,  for  the  ship  was  driving  with 
all  the  winds  back  far  from  Ithaca,  fir  as  to  the  island  of  .•Kolus  from  which 
they  had  parted,  in  one  hour  measuring  back  what  in  nine  days  they  had 
scarcely  tmcked,  and  in  sight  of  home  too  !  Up  he  flew  aniazcd,  and  raving 
doubted  whether  he  sliould  not  fling  himself  into  the  sea  for  grief  of  Iiis  bitter 
disappointment.  At  Inst  he  hid  himself  under  the  hatches  for  slKime.  And 
scarce  could  he  be  prevailed  upon,  when  he  w.as  told  he  was  arrived  again  in 
the  harbour  of  king  /Eolus,  to  go  himself  or  send  to  that  monarch  for  a 
.second  succour  ;  so  much  the  cli.sgmee  of  having  misused  his  royal  bounty 
(though  it  w.as  the  crime  of  his  followers  and  not  his  own)  weighed  upon 
hini  :  .^nd  when  at  l.i  t  he  went,  and  took  a  herald  will)  him,  and  c:im<!  where 
till-  god  sat  on  his  ihroiie,  fe  isting  with  his  childn-n,  he  wonUl  not  trust  in 
among  them  at  their  meat,  but  set  hinu^elf  down  like  one  tniworthy  in  the 
threshold. 

Tndittnnfion  seized  .d^'olus  to  bfhold  him  in  that  manner  returned  ;  and  he 

'       '  '  v.hat  has  bi'       "      \        I>:ick  ?  are  you  so  soon  tired  of  your 

not  our  pi  ><Mt  ?  we  thought  we  h;ul  given  you  a 

...       ,  Ulysses  m  :"  My  men  liave  done  this  ill  mischief 

Ut  iiu:  .  tlicy  liid  it  while  I  slept."     "  Wretch"  .s.nid  /Kolus,  "  avaunt,  and  quit 

our  shoroH:  it  fit';  nut  us  to  convoy  men  whom  the  gods  hate,  and  will  liaveperish." 

■'    ■'  •    ■    •    ,  with  far  diflerctit  hopis  than  when  they  left  the  s;inie 

■  iih  all  the  winds  eniiliiicd,  only  the  west-wiml  sulTered 

I',  ■...ifi    iliriii  in  g'lilli;  nnirmurs  to  IthaiM.     'i'hey 

ili.it   blew,   and  despaired  of  ever  seeing 

marinfTs  wer«  cured  of   their  surfeit  for 

fc..  .,  .ui.i  V.  ./liiii   iiui  (i.m.   lunijid   it   if  it  had  lain  in  untold  heajjs  before 

tbcrii. 
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Six  days  and  nights  they  drove  along,  and  on  the  seventh  day  they  put  in 
to  Lamos,  a  port  of  the  Lssstrygonians.  So  spacious  this  harbour  was,  that  it 
held  with  ease  all  their  fleet,  which  rode  at  anchor,  safe  from  any  storms,  all 
but  the  ship  in  which  Ulysses  was  embarked.  He,  as  if  prophetic  of  the 
mischance  which  followed,  kept  still  without  the  harbour,  making  fast  his 
bark  to  a  rock  at  the  land's  point,  which  he  climbed  with  purpose  to  sur\'ey 
the  country.  He  saw  a  city  with  smoke  ascending  from  the  roofs,  but  neither 
ploughs  going,  nor  o.xen  yoked,  nor  any  sign  of  agricultural  works.  Making 
choice  of  two  men,  he  sent  them  to  the  city  to  explore  what  sort  of  inhabitants 
dwelt  there.  His  messengers  had  not  gone  far  before  they  met  a  damsel,  of 
stature  surpassing  human,  who  was  coming  to  draw  water  from  a  spring. 
They  asked  her  who  dwelt  in  that  land.  She  made  no  reply,  but  led  them  in 
silence  to  her  fathers  palace.  He  was  a  monarch  and  named  Antiphas.  He 
and  all  his  people  were  giants.  When  they  entered  the  palace,  a  woman,  the 
mother  of  the  damsel,  but  far  taller  than  she,  rushed  abroad  and  called  for 
Antiphas.  He  came,  and  snatching  up  one  of  the  two  men,  made  as  if  he 
would  devour  him.  Ihe  other  fled.  Antiphas  raised  a  mighty  shout,  and 
instantly,  tliis  \Vay  and  that,  multitudes  of  gigantic  people  issued  out  at  the 
gates,  and  making  for  the  harbour,  tore  up  huge  pieces  of  the  rocks,  and  flung 
them  at  the  ships  which  lay  there,  all  whicli  ihey  utterly  overwhelmed  and 
sank ;  and  the  unfortunate  bodies  of  men  which  floated,  and  which  the  sea  did 
not  devour,  these  cannibals  thrust  through  with  harpooas,  like  fishes,  and 
bore  them  off  to  their  dire  feast.  Ulysses  with  his  single  bark  that  had 
never  entered  tlie  harbour  escaped ;  that  bark  wliich  was  now  the  only  vessel 
left  of  all  the  gallant  navy  that  had  set  sail  with  him  from  'I'roy.  He  pusiied 
off  from  the  shore,  cheering  tlie  sad  remnant  of  his  men,  whom  horror  at  the 
sight  of  their  countrymen's  fate  had  almost  turned  to  marble. 


CHAPTER   H. 

The  house  of  Circe.     Men  changed  into  beasts.    The  voyage  to  licll.    Tlie  banquet  o. 

the  dead. 

On  went  the  single  ship  till  it  came  to  the  island  of  /T-'laea,  where  Circe 
tlie  dreadful  daughter  of  the  Sun  dwelt.  She  was  deeply  skilled  in  magic,  a 
haughty  beauty,  and  had  hair  like  the  Sun.  The  Sun  was  her  parent,  and 
begot  her  and  her  brother  /Extes  (such  another  as  herself)  upon  Terse, 
daughter  to  Oceanus. 

Here  a  dispute  arose  among  Ulysses"  men,  which  of  tliem  shoulil  qo  .ashore 
and  explore  the  country ;  for  there  was  a  necessity  that  some  should  j;o  to  pro- 
cure water  and  provisions,  their  stock  of  both  being  nigh  siient  :  but  their 
hearts  failed  them  wlien  lliey  called  lo  mind  tiie  shocking  fate  of  their  fellows 
whom  the  Lastrygoninns  had  eaten,  and  those  whicli  the  foul  C  yclop  I'oly- 
jihemus  had  crushed  between  his  jaws;  which  moved  theni  so  tenderly  in  llie 
recollection  that  lliiy  wept.  Hut  tears  never  yet  siipjilied  any  man's  wants 
this  IMvsses  knew  full  well,  .aud  dividing  liis  men  (all  that  weie  left)  into  two 
companies,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  w.is  himself,  and  at  the  he.ul  of  tlie 
other  iMiryloehus.  a  man  of  tried  rour.ige,  he  cnst  lots  which  of  tlirm  ■should 
go  up  into  the  country;  and  llie  lot  fell  upon  lairylocliusand  b  two 

and  twenty  in  luimber;  who  took  their  le.ive,  with  tears,  of  i  Is 

lU'-n  that  stayed,  whose  eyes  wore  the  same  wet  baclRi-s  of  ...  i,.i\, 

for  they  surely  lhou^,'ht  never  to  see  these  llieir  eonip.inions  again,  l)ul  that  en 
every  eoiust  wiiere  they  siiould  come,  tliey  should  find  noilung  but  savages  and 
caimibals. 

Eurylochus  and  iiis  parly  proceeded  uiJ  the  eouiUry,  till  in  a  dale   iluv 


descried  the  house  of  Circe,  built  of  bright  stone,  by  the  road's  side.  Before 
her  gate  lay  many  beasts,  as  wolves,  lions,  leopards,  which,  by  her  art,  of  wild, 
she  had  rendered  tame.  These  arose  when  they  saw  strangers,  and  ramped 
upon  their  hinder  paws,  and  fawned  iipon  Eurylochus  and  his  men,  who 
dreaded  the  effects  of  such  monstrous  kindness;  and  staying  at  the  gate  Ihey 
heard  the  enchantress  within,  sitting  at  her  loom,  singing  such  strains  as  si:s- 
pended  all  mortal  faculties,  while  she  wove  a  web,  subtle  and  glorious,  and  of 
texture  inimitable  on  earth,  as  all  the  housewiferies  of  the  deities  are.  Strains 
so  ravishingly  sweet,  provoked  even  the  sagest  and  prudenlest  heads  among 
the  party  to  knock  and  call  at  the  gate.  The  shining  gate  the  enchantress 
opened,  and  bade  them  come  in  and  feast.  They  unwise  followed,  all  but 
Kurylochus,  who  stayed  without  the  gate,  suspicious  that  some  train  was  laid 
for  them.  Being  entered,  she  placed  them  in  chairs  of  slate,  and  set  before 
them  meal  and  honey,  and  S_\mrna  wine ;  but  mi.xcd  wiih  baneful  drugs  of 
powerful  enchantment.  When  they  had  eaten  of  these,  and  drunk  of  her  cup, 
she  touched  them  with  her  charming-rod,  and  straight  they  were  transformed 
into  swine,  having  the  bodies  of  swine,  the  bristles,  and  snout,  and  grunting 
noise  of  that  animal  ;  only  they  still  retained  the  minds  of  men,  w  hich  made 
them  the  more  to  lament  their  brutish  transformation.  Having  elianged  them, 
she  slnit  them  up  in  her  sty  w idi  many  more  whom  her  w icked  sorceries  had 
formerly  changed,  and  gave  them  swine's  food,  mast,  and  acorns,  and  chestnuts, 
to  eat. 

Lurylochus,  who  beheld  nothing  of  these  sad  changes  from  where  hew  a 
stationed  without  the  gate,  only  instead  of  his  companions  that  entered  (who 
he  thought  had  all  vanished  by  witchcraft)  beheld  a  herd  of  swine,  hurried 
back  to  the  ship,  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  :  but  so  frightened 
and  perple.vcd,  that  he  could  give  no  distinct  report  of  anything,  only  he  re- 
memljcred  a  palace,  and  a  woman  singing  at  her  work,  and  gates  guarded  by 
lions.     I!ut  his  companions,  he  said,  were  all  vanished. 

Then  Ulysses  susix-cting  some  foul  wiichcraft,  snalclied  liis  sword,  and  his 
bow,  and  commanded  I'.urylodius  instantly  to  lead  him  to  the  ))l.ue.  P.ut 
Kurylochus  fell  down,  and  embracing  his  knees,  bcsouglit  him  by  the  name  of 
a  man  whom  the  gods  had  in  their  protection,  not  to  e.\pose  his  safely,  and  the 
safely  of  them  all,  to  certain  desiiuction. 

"  Do  ihou  then  stay.  Eurylochus  ! "  answered  Ulysses  :  "  eat  thou  and  drink 
in  the  ship  in  safety ;  while  I  go  alone  upon  this  adventure  :  necessity,  from 
whoie  law  is  no  ajipeal,  compels  me." 

.•^o  s.iying  he  quilted  the  ship  and  went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  none; 
none  had  llie  hardihood  to  offer  lo  partake  that  perilous  adventure  with  him, 
so  nnith  Ihey  dreaded  lln-  enrhaiilmenls  of  the  wileh.  Singly  he  pursued  his 
journey  till  he  came  l<>  tin-  shining  gales  which  stood  before  her  mansion  :  but 
when  lie  essayed  to  put  his  foot  over  her  llireshold,  lie  was  suddenly  .stojjped 
by  the  apparition  of  a  young  man,  Iwanng  a  golden  rod  in  his  hand,  who  was 
the  god  Mercury.  He  held  Ulysses  by  tlie  wrist,  lo  stay  his  entrance;  and 
"  Whiilier  wouldest  iliou  go?"  he  .said  ;  "O.  thou  most  erring  of  ihe  sons  of 
men  •  knowest  Ihou  not  that  this  is  ihe  house  of  great  Circe,  where  slje  keeps 
iliy  friends  in  n  loathsome  sty,  changed  from  ihe  fair  forms  of  men  into  ihc 
dcii-si;i|)|.-  and  ii);ly  sh.ipes  of  swine/  art  Ihou  pn  pared  to  sliaie  Ihrir  fale, 
from  whi(  h  nothing  t.iii  ransom  iliec?"  i'.ul  nejiiier  his  words,  nor  his  coming 
from  111  .ivin,  could  Mop  the  daring  foot  of  Ulys.ses,  whom  compassion  for  Ihe 
nil  f..,r,.,,..  ,,f  his  fri«'iwK  li.id  r''nd<T«v|  enreless  of  danger  ;  whkh  when  ll.e 
go'!  •  ■      I     .  ,      |iUi,i-(l,  ;ind  giive  him  llir  llower 

of  ■  I    iiuhanlnx-nls.     'Ihe  iiioly  is  a 

srii  I  ii'wn,  aiicl   in  low  esiimalion  ;  llie 

chill  sli.;|.liirilirr,iii:t  on  il  «rveiy  d.iy  with  his  clouled  .shoes:  but  il  bears  a 
»inall  while  (lower,  wliicli  is  medicinal  against  cliarms,  bliglils,  mildews,  and 
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datnps. — "Take  this  in  thy  hand,"  said  Mercury,  "and  with  it  boldly  enter 
her  gates  :  when  she  shall  strike  thee  with  her  rod,  thinking  lo  change  thee,  as 
she  has  changed  thy  friends,  boldly  rush  in  upon  her  with  thy  sword,  and 
extort  from  her  the  dreadful  oath  of  the  gods,  that  she  will  use  no  enchant- 
ments against  tiiee  :  then  force  her  to  restore  thy  abused  companions." 
He  gave  Ulysses  the  little  white  flower,  and  instructing  him  how  to  use  it, 
vanished. 

When  the  god  was  departed,  Ulysses  with  loud  knockings  beat  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace.  The  shining  gates  were  opened,  as  before,  and  great  Circe  with 
hospitable  cheer  invited  in  her  guest.  She  placed  him  on  a  throne  with  more 
distmction  than  she  had  used  to  his  fellows,  she  mingled  wine  in  a  costly  bowl, 
and  lie  dr.ink  of  it,  mixed  with  those  poisonous  drugs.  When  he  had  drunk, 
she  struck  him  with  her  charming-rod,  and  "  To  your  sty,"  she  cried;  "  out, 
swine;  mingle  with  your  companions."  But  those  powerful  words  were  not 
proof  against  the  preservati/e  which  Mercury  had  given  to  Ulysses  ;  he  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  as  the  god  had  directed  him,  boldly  charged  the 
witch  with  his  sword,  as  if  he  meant  to  lake  her  life  :  which  wiien  she  saw,  and 
perceived  that  her  charms  were  weak  against  the  antidote  which  Ulysses  bore 
about  him,  she  cried  out  and  bent  her  knees  beneath  his  sword,  embracing  his, 
and  said,  "Who  or  what  manner  of  man  art  thou?  Never  drank  any  man 
before  thee  of  this  cup,  but  he  repented  it  in  some  brute's  form.  Thy  shape 
remains  unaltered  as  thy  mind.  Thou  canst  be  none  other  than  Ulysses, 
renowned  above  all  tlie  world  for  wisdom,  whom  tiie  fates  iiave  long  since 
decreed  that  I  must  iovc.  This  haughty  bosom  bends  to  thee.  O  Ithacan,  a 
goddess  woos  thee  to  her  bed." 

"O  Circe,"  he  replied,  "  how  canst  thou  treat  of  love  or  marriage  with  one 
whose  friends  thou  has  turned  into  beasts?  and  now  offerest  him  thy  hand  in 
wedlock,  only  that  thrm  mightest  have  him  in  thy  power,  to  live  the  life  of  a 
beast  with  thee,  naked,  effeminate,  subject  to  tiiy  will,  perhaps  to  be  advanced 
in  time  to  the  honour  of  a  place  in  tiiy  sty.  VVHiat  pleasure  canst  thou  promise, 
which  may  tempt  the  soul  of  a  reasonable  man  ?  thy  meats,  spiced  with  poison ; 
or  thy  wines,  drugged  with  death?  Thou  must  swear  to  me,  that  thou  wilt 
never  attempt  against  me  the  treasons  which  thou  h.ast  practised  upon  my 
friends."  The  cnch.antress,  won  by  ihe  terror  of  his  tlireals,  or  by  tiie  violence 
of  that  new  love  which  she  felt  kindling  in  her  veins  for  him,  swore  by  Sty.v, 
the  great  oath  of  the  gods,  that  she  meditated  no  injury  to  him.  Then  Ulysses 
made  sliow  of  gentler  treatment,  which  gave  her  hopes  of  inspiring  him  with 
a  passion  etjual  lo  that  which  she  felt.  She  called  her  handmaids,  four  that 
served  her  in  chief,  who  were  daughters  In  her  silver  fountains,  to  her  sacred 
rivers,  and  to  her  consecrated  woods,  to  deck  lier  apartments,  to  spread  ricli 
carpets,  and  set  out  her  silver  tables  with  dishes  of  the  purest  gold,  and  meat 
;is  precious  as  lliat  which  the  gods  eal.  to  entertain  her  guest.  One  brought 
water  to  wash  Ins  feet,  and  one  brought  wine  lo  chase  aw.iy,  with  a  refreshing 
sweetni'ss,  the  sorrows  that  had  come  of  late  so  thick  upon  him  and  hurt  his 
noble  mind.  They  strewed  |)erfumes  on  his  head,  and  after  he  had  liathed  in 
a  bath  of  the  choicest  aromatics,  they  brought  him  rich  and  cosily  app.xrel  to 
put  on.  Then  he  was  conducted  to  a  tlirdne  of  niassy  silver,  and  a  regale,  fit 
for  Jove  when  he  banquels,  was  pl.iei-d  before  liini.  Hut  the  feast  which 
Ulysses  desired  was  lo  see  his  frien<ls  (llu-  partners  of  his  \ov.me)  oner  more 
in  lliesh.ipesof  men  ;  and  llie  food  which  could  give  him  nourishment  must 
he  taken  in  at  his  eyes.  Mecause  he  nii^sefl  Ihis  sight,  he  sat  mcl.utcholy  and 
thnughtftil,  and  would  t.astc  of  none  of  the  rirli  ilellc.icies  placed  before  him. 
Which  when  Circe  noted,  she  easily  <livjned  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  and 
le.iving  the  s(!at  in  which  she  sat  throned,  went  to  her  siv.  and  led  abroarl  his 
men,  who  c.une  in  like  swine,  and  filled  the  ample  liali,  when'  Ulysses  sat, 
with    grunlings.      Hardly   had    he  lime   lo  kt    his   sad   eye  run   over   their 
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altered  forms  and  brutal  metamorphosis,  when  with  an  ointment  which  she 
smeared  over  them,  suddenly  their  bristles  fell  off,  and  they  started  up  in  their 
own  shapes  men  as  before.  They  knew  their  leader  again,  and  clung  about 
him  with  joy  of  their  late  restoration,  and  some  shame  for  their  late  change  ; 
and  wept  so  loud,  blubbering  out  their  joy  in  broken  accents,  that  the  palace 
was  filled  with  a  sound  of  pknxsing  mourning,  and  the  wilch  hei-self,  great  Circe, 
was  not  unmoved  at  the  sight.  To  make  her  atonement  complete,  she  sent  for 
the  remnant  of  Ulysses'  men  who  stayed  behind  at  the  siiip,  giving  up  their 
great  commander  for  lost ;  who  when  they  came,  and  saw  him  again  alive, 
circled  with  their  fellows,  no  expression  can  tell  what  joy  they  felt  ;  tliey  even 
cried  out  with  rapture,  and  to  have  seen  their  frantic  expressions  of  mirth,  a 
man  might  have  supposed  tliat  tliey  were  just  in  sight  of  their  country  earth, 
the  cliffs  of  rocky  Ithaca.  Only  Eurylochus  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
enter  that  palace  of  wonders,  for  he  remembered  with  a  kind  of  horror  how 
his  companions  had  vanished  from  his  sight. 

Then  great  Circe  sp;\ke,  and  gave  order,  that  there  should  be  no  more  sad- 
ness among  them,  nor  remembering  of  past  sufferings.  P"or  as  yet  they  fared 
like  men  that  are  exiles  from  their  country,  and  if  a  gleam  of  mirth  shot  among 
them,  it  was  suddenly  quenched  with  the  thought  of  their  helpless  and 
homeless  condition.  Her  kind  persuasions  wrought  upon  Ulysses  and  the 
rest,  that  they  spent  twelve  months  in  all  manner  of  delight  with  lier  in  her 
palace.  For  Circe  was  a  powerful  magician,  and  could  command  the  moon 
from  her  .sphere,  or  unroot  the  solid  oak  from  its  place  to  make  it  daincc  for 
their  diversion,  and  by  the  help  of  her  illusions  she  could  vary  the  taste  of 
pleasures,  and  contrive  delights,  recreations,  and  jolly  pastimes,  to  "fetch 
tlie  day  about  from  sun  to  sun,  and  rock  the  tedious  year  as  in  a  delightful 
dream." 

At  length  Ulysses  awoke  from  the  trance  of  the  faculties  into  which  her  charms 
had  thrown  him,  and  the  thought  of  home  returned  with  tenfold  vigour  to  goad 
and  sting  him ;  that  liome  where  he  had  left  his  virtuous  wife  Penelope,  and  his 
young  son  Telemachus.  One  day  when  Circe  had  been  lavisli  of  her  caresses, 
and  was  in  her  kindest  Inmiour,  he  moved  to  her  subtilelv,  and  as  it  were  afar 
oflf.  the  question  of  his  home-return  ;  to  which  she  answered  firmly,  "  O  Ulys- 
ses, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  detain  one  whom  the  gods  have  destined  to  further 
trials.  Hut  leaving  me,  before  you  pursue  your  journey  home,  you  must  visit 
the  house  of  Hades,  or  Death,  to  consult  ihe  shade  of  Tiresias  the  Theban 
prophet  ;  to  whom  alone,  of  all  the  de.ad,  Proserpine,  queen  of  hell,  has  com- 
mitted the  secret  of  future  events  :  it  is  he  that  must  inform  you  whether  you 
shall  ever  see  again  your  wife  and  country,"  "O  Circe,  '  he  cried;  "that  is 
impossible:  who  shall  steer  mv  course  to  Pluto's  kingdom?  Never  ship  had 
.strenglli  to  make  th.it  VDV.-ige.'"  "Seek  no  guide,"  she  replied;  "but  raise  you 
your  m.asl.  and  hoist  your  white  sails,  and  sit  in  your  ship  in  peace  ;  the  north 
wind  shall  waft  you  through  the  seas,  till  you  shall  cross  the  expanse  of  the 
ocran,  and  come  to  where  grow  the  poplar  groves,  and  willows  p;ile,  of  Proscr- 
pme  ;  where  ]'yriphlc),'i'tli<)n  and  Cocvtns  and  Acheron  mingle  their  waves. 
'  ocytus  is  an  arm  of  ."^Ivx.  the  forgetful  river.  Here  dii:  a  i)it,  and  make  it  a 
cubit  broad  and  a  cubit  long,  .ind  ptnir  in  milk,  and  honey,  and  wine,  and  the 
bloofl  of  a  ram.  and  the  blood  of  a  black  ewe.  and  turn  away  thv  face  wlule 
Ihoii  pourest  in.  and  the  dead  shall  come  flocking  to  taste  the  milk  and  the 
blfKxl  :  bill  sufTirr  none  to  apiinnch  lliy  offering  till  thou  hast  inquired  of  Tire- 
I'iis  .ill  wliiih  lliou  wishi-sl  to  know.  " 

He  di'l  .IS  grr.it  Circe  IkiiI  appointed.  He  raised  his  mast,  and  hoisted  liis 
wIjIi-  s;iils,  iind  ■  .it  in  his  ship  in  praec.  The  north  winrl  wafled  him  Ihrotiglj 
'li'-  ..-.I'.,  111!  lie  (To'.'.ed  (lie  ocean,  and  came  to  the  sacn-d  woods  of  Proserpine. 
H.  .IcxhI  at  the  conduenre  of  the  IIipt  floods,  and  digged  a  pit,  as  she  had 
given  directions,  and  poured  in  his  offering;  tlie  blood  of  a  ram,  and  the  l)lood 
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of  a  black  ewe,  milk,  and  honey,  and  wine ;  and  the  dead  came  to  his  banquet : 
aged  men,  and  women,  and  youths,  and  children  who  died  in  infancy.  But 
none  of  them  would  he  suffer  to  approach,  and  dip  their  thin  lips  in  the  offering, 
till  Tiresias  was  served,  not  though  his  own  mother  was  among  the  number, 
whom  now  for  the  first  time  he  knew  to  be  dead,  for  he  had  left  her  living  when 
he  went  to  Troy,  and  she  had  died  since  his  departure,  and  the  tidings  never 
reached  him  :  though  it  irked  his  soul  to  use  constraint  upon  her,  yet  in  com- 
pliance with  the  injunction  of  great  Circe,  he  forced  her  to  retire  along  with  the 
other  ghosts.  Then  Tiresias,  who  bore  a  golden  sceptre,  came  and  lapped  of 
the  offering,  and  immediately  he  knew  Ulysses,  and  began  to  prophesy  :  ht 
denottuced  woe  to  Ulysses,  luoc,  woe,  and  many  su^crings,  ikioiigh  the  anger  of 
Neptune  for  the  putting  out  of  the  eye  of  the  sea-god  s  son.  Yet  there  -was  safety 
after  suffering,  if  they  could  abstain  from  slaughtering  the  oxen  of  the  Sun 
after  they  landed  in  the  Triangular  island.  For  Ulysses,  the  gods  had  destined 
himfro7n  a  king  to  become  a  beggar,  and  to  perish  by  his  own  guests,  unless  he 
slew  those  who  knew  him  not. 

This  prophecy,  ambiguously  delivered,  was  all  that  Tiresias  was  empowered 
to  unfold,  or  else  there  was  no  longer  place  for  him;  for  now  the  souls  of  the 
other  dead  came  flocking  in  such  numbers,  tumultuously  demanding  the  blood, 
that  freezing  horror  seized  the  limbs  of  the  living  Ulysses,  to  see  so  many,  and 
all  dead,  and  he  the  only  one  alive  in  that  region.  Now  his  mother  came  and 
lapped  the  blood,  without  restraint  from  her  son,  and  now  she  knew  him  to  be 
her  son,  and  inquired  of  him  why  he  had  come  alive  to  their  comfortless  habita- 
tions. And  she  said,  that  affliction  for  Ulysses'  long  absence  had  preyed  upon 
her  spirits,  and  brought  her  to  the  grave. 

Ulysses'  soul  melted  at  her  moving  narration,  and  forgetting  the  state  of  the 
dead,  and  that  the  airy  texture  of  disembodied  spirits  does  not  admit  of  the 
embraces  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  threw  his  arms  about  her  to  clas])  her  :  the 
poor  ghost  melted  from  his  embrace,  and  looking  mournfully  upon  him  vanished 
away. 

Then  saw  he  other  females. —Tyro,  who  wlien  she  lived  was  the  paramotir  of 
Neptune,  and  by  him  had  Pelias,  and  Neleus.  Antiope,  who  bore  two  like 
sons  to  Jove,  Amphion  and  Zellnis,  founders  of  Tiiebes.  Alcmena,  the  mother 
of  Hercules,  wiili  her  fair  daugiiter,  afterwards  her  daughter-in-law,  Mogara. 
There  also  Ulysses  saw  Jocasta.  the  unfortunate  mother  and  wife  of  Qidipus  ; 
who  ignorant  of  kin  wedded  with  her  .^on,  and  when  she  liad  discovered  the 
unnatural  alliance,  for  shame  and  grief  hanged  herself.  He  continued  to  drag 
a  wretched  life  above  the  earlh,  iiaunied  by  the  dreadful  I-'uries. — 'I'here  was 
T,cda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarns,  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  Helen,  and  of  the  two 
brave  brothers.  Castor  and  I'oUu.x,  who  obtained  this  grate  froni  Jove,  that 
being  dead,  they  should  enjoy  life  alternately,  living  in  pleasant  places  under 
(he  earth.  For  Pollux  had  prayed  that  his  brother  Castor,  wlio  was  subject  to 
death,  as  the  son  of  Tyiul.irus,  should  partake  of  his  own  immorlalily,  which 
he  derived  from  an  immortal  sire  :  this  the  I-"atcs  denied;  therefore  Pollux  was 
perniitted  to  divide  his  immortality  with  his  brother  Castor,  dying  and  living 
allernalrly.  •Then-  was  Iphimcdeia,  who  bon-  two  sons  to  Neptune  that  were 
giants,  Olus  and  l"])liialtes  :  I'arlh  in  her  prodigality  never  nourished  bodies  to 
such  portentous  size  anrl  beauty  as  these  two  children  were  of,  except  Orion. 
At  nine  years  old  they  had  imaginations  of  climbing  to  heaven  to  see  what 
the  gods  were  doing  ;  they  thought  to  make  stairs  of  mountains,  and  were 
for  piling  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  setting  IVlion  upon  that,  and  had  jier- 
haps  jicrformcd  it,  if  they  h.nl  lived  till  they  were  striplings;  but  they  were 
cut  off  by  dr.ath  in  the  iiif.mcy  of  their  amliitious  projcrct.  —  Ph.i-dra  was 
there,  and  Procris,  and  Ariadne.  n>ournfiil  for  Thescus's  desertion,  anil 
M.vra.  and  Clyineiie,  .md  Kryphile,  who  preferred  gold  Ix-fon:  wedlock 
faith. 
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But  now  came  a  mournful  ghost,  that  late  was  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus, 
the  mighty  leader  of  all  the  host  of  Greece  and  their  confederate  kings  that 
warred  against  Troy.  He  came  with  the  rest  to  sip  a  little  of  the  blood  at 
that  uncomfortable  banquet.  Ulysses  was  moved  with  compassion  to  see  him 
among  them,  and  asked  him  what  untimely  fate  had  brought  him  There,  if 
storms  had  ovenvhelmed  him  coming  from  Troy,  or  if  he  had  perished  in  some 
mutiny  by  his  own  soldiers  at  a  division  of  tlie  prey. 

"  By  none  of  these,"  he  replied,  "  did  I  come  to  my  death,  but  slain  at  a 
banquet  to  which  I  was  invited  by  .^Lgisthus  after  my  return  home.  He  con- 
spiring with  my  adulterous  wife,  they  laid  a  sclieme  for  my  destruction,  training 
me  forth  to  a  banquet  as  an  o.x  goes  to  the  slaughter,  and  there  surrounding 
me  they  slew  me  with  all  my  friends  about  me. 

"  Clytemnestra,  my  wicked  wife,  forgetting  the  vows  which  she  swore  to  me 
in  wedlock,  would  not  lend  a  liand  to  close  my  eyes  in  death.  But  nothing  is 
so  heaped  with  impieties  as  such  a  woman,  who  would  kill  her  spouse  that 
married  her  a  m.iid.  When  I  brought  her  home  to  my  house  a  bride,  I 
hoped  in  my  he.irt  that  slie  would  be  loving  to  me  and  to  my  children.  Now, 
her  black  treacheries  have  cast  a  foul  aspersion  on  iier  whole  sex.  Blest 
husbands  will  have  their  loving  wives  in  suspicion  for  her  bad  deeds." 

"Alas  !"  said  Ulysses,  "there  seems  to  be  a  fatality  in  your  royal  house 
of  Atreus,  and  that  they  are  hated  of  Jove  for  their  wives.  For  Helen  s  sake, 
your  brother  .Menelauss  wife,  what  multitudes  fell  in  the  wars  of  Troy  !  " 

Agamemnon  replied,  "  For  this  cause  be  not  thou  more  kind  tlian  wise  to 
any  woman.  Let  not  thy  words  express  to  her  at  any  lime  ail  that  is  in  thy 
mind,  keep  still  some  secrets  to  tiiyself.  But  thou  by  any  bloody  contrivances 
of  thy  wife  never  needst  fear  to  fall.  Exceeding  wise  she  is,  and  to  her  wis- 
dom she  has  a  goodness  as  eminent;  Icariuss  daughter,  Penelope  the  chaste: 
we  left  her  a  young  bride  when  we  parted  from  our  wives  to  go  to  the  wars, 
her  first  child  suckling  at  her  breast,  the  young  Telemachus,  whom  you  shall 
sec  grown  up  to  manhood  on  your  return,  and  he  shall  greet  his  ftither  with 
befitting  welcomes.  My  Orestes,  my  dear  son,  I  sh.iU  never  see  again.  His 
mother  has  deprive  1  his  father  of  trie  sight  of  him,  and  perhajis  will  slay  him 
as  she  slew  h:ssire.  It  is  now  no  worlil  to  trust  a  woman  in. — But  what  says 
fame?  is  my  son  yet  alive ?  lives  he  in  Orchomen,  or  in  I'ylus.  or  is  he  resi- 
dent in  Sparta,  in  his  uncle's  court?  as  yet,  I  sec,  divine  Orestes  is  not  here 
with  me.  ' 

To  this  Ulysses  replied  that  he  had  received  no  certain  tidings  where 
Orestes  abode,  only  some  uncertain  rumours  which  he  could  not  report  for 
truth. 

While  they  held  this  sad  conference,  with  kind  tears  striving  to  render  un- 
kind fortunes  more  p  il.it.iblc,  the  soul  of  great  .Vchilles  joined  them.  "  What 
desjxirate  adventure  has  brought  Ulysses  to  these  regions,"  said  Achilles,  "to 
sec  the  end  of  drad  men  .iiid  thrir  foolish  shades?" 

Ulysses  .inswered  him  tli.il  he  h.id  come  to  consult  Tircsias  respecting  his 
voyage  home.  "  Hut  thou,  O  son  of  Thetis,"  .said  he,  "why  dost  thou  dis- 
parajfc  the  stale  of  the  de.id  ?  seeing  that  .is  alive  thou  didst  surpass  all  men 
in  glory,  thou  must  needs  r«lain  thy  pre-eminence  here  below  :  so  great 
Achilles  triumphs  over  <l<;alh." 

But  Achilles  mule  n-pty  that  he  hail  much  rather  \w  n  pe.isant-slavc  upon 
till-  (•  irtli  th.iri  riMi,'!)  over  all  the  de.id.  So  tnuch  clid  the  inactivity  and  sloth- 
ful I  ondltiriii  of  that  state  displi-ase  liis  unfjueiioli.ibte  and  restless  spirit.     Only 

\\r   t" !     '    ■'•     -s  if   his  f.itlier  I'clcus  were  living,    and  liow  liis  son 

Niv-  I  liirnself. 

<)i    ,  iild  tell  him  nothing;  but  of  Neoplolemus he  f hus  bore 

wittic.,.   •■  1  luiii  Slstos  I  convoyed  your  son  hy  sea  to  the  (Jrnrks,  where  I 
can  sp<Mk  of  him,  (or  I  knew  him.     He  was  chief  in  council  and  in  the  field. 
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When  any  question  was  proposed,  so  quick  was  his  conceit  in  the  forward   I 
apprehension  of  any  case,  that  he  ever  spoke  first,  and  was  heard  with   more    | 
attention  tlian  the  older  heads.     Only  myself  and  aged  Nestor  could  compare   / 
with  him  in  giving  advice.     In  battle  I  cannot  speak  his  praise,  unless  I  could   I 
count  all  that  fell  by  his  sword.     I  will  only  mention  one  mstance  of  his  man-    I 
hood.     When  we  sat  hid  in  the  belly  of  the  wooden  horse,  in  the  ambush    | 
whicii  deceived  the  Trojans  to  their  destruction,  I,  who  had  the  management 
of  that  stratagem,  still  shifted  my  place  from  side  to  side  to  note  the  behaviour 
of  our  men.     In  some  I  marked  their  hearts  trembling,  through  all  the  pains 
which  they  took  to  appear  valiant,  and  in  others  tears,  that  in  spite  of  manly 
courage  would  gusli  forth.     And  to  say  truth,  it  was  an  adventure  of  high 
enterprise,  and  as  perilous  a  stake  as  was  ever  played  in  wars  game.     But  in 
him  I  could  not  observe  the  least  sign  of  weakness,  no   tears  nor  tremblings,    , 
but  his  hand  still  on   his  good  sword,  and  ever  urging  me  to  set  open  tlie 
machine  and  let  us  out  before  the  time  was  come  for  doing  it ;  and  when  we 
sallied  out  he  was  still  first  in  that  fierce  destruction  and  bloody  midnight 
desolation  of  King  Priams  city." 

This  made  the  soul  of  Achilles  to  tread  a  swifter  pace,  with  high-raised  feet, 
as  he  vanished  away,  for  the  joy  which  he  took  in  his  son  being  applauded  by 
Ulysses. 

A  sad  shade  stalked  by,  which  Ulysses  knew  to  be  the  ghost  of  Aja.x,  his 
opponent,  when  living,  in  that  famous  dispute  about  the  right  of  succeeding  to 
the  arms  of  the  deceased  Achilles.  They  being  adjudged  by  the  Greeks  to 
Ulysses,  as  the  prize  of  wisdom  above  bodily  strength,  the  noble  Ajax  in 
despite  went  mad,  and  slew  himself.  The  sight  of  his  rival  turned  to  a  shade 
by  his  dispute,  so  subdued  the  passion  of  emulation  in  Ulysses,  that  for  his 
sake  he  wished  that  judgment  in  that  controversy  had  been  given  against  liim- 
self,  rather  than  so  illustrious  a  chief  should  have  perished  for  the  desire  of 
those  arms,  which  his  prowess  (second  only  to  Achilles  in  figlit)  so  eminently 
had  deserved.  "  Ajax,"  he  cried,  "all  the  Greeks  mourn  for  thee  as  much  as 
they  lamented  for  Achilles.  Let  not  thy  wrath  burn  for  ever,  great  son  of 
Telamon.  Ulysses  seeks  peace  vvith  thee,  and  will  make  any  atoii,ement  to 
thee  that  can  appease  thy  hurt  spirit."  Hut  the  shade  stalked  on,  and  would 
not  exchange  a  word  with  Ulysses,  though  he  j)raycd  it  with  many  tears  and 
many  earnest  entreaties.  "  He  might  have  spoke  to  me,"  said  Ulysses,  "  since 
I  spoke  to  him ;   but  I  see  the  resentments  of  the  dead  are  eternal." 

Then    Ulysses   saw   a   throne,   on  which  was  placed   a  judge  disfributitvi    I 
sentence.      Ih;  that  s.it  on  the  throne  was  Minos,   and  he  was  dealing   out 
ju. I  judgments  to  the  dead.     He  it  is  that  .assigns  them  their  place  iii  bliss 
or  woe. 

Then  came  by  a  thundering  gho.st,  the  largc-limbcd  Orion,  the  mighty 
hunter,  wlio  was  hunting  there  the  ghosts  of  the  beasts  whicli  he  had  .slaugh- 
tered in  desert  hills  upon  the  eiirth  ;  Tor  the  dead  delight  in  the  occupations 
whicli  ple.iscd  them  in  the  lime  of  their  living  upon  the  e.irlh. 

Then;  was  Tityus  sulfeiing  eternal  pniiis  because  he  had  sought  to  violate 
the  lionour  of  Lalona  as  she  passed  from  I'ytho  into  I'anopeus.  Two  vul- 
liiics  sat  perpetually  preying  upon  his  liver  with  their  ciooketl  beaks,  which 
as  f.ist  as  they  devoured  is  forever  renewed;  nor  can  he  fray  llicm  awav  with 
his  great  hantls. 

There  was  Tantalus,  plagued  for  his  great  sins,  standing  up  to  the  cliin  in 
water,  wliieh  he  e.in  never  l.iste,  but  ■>\\\\  as  he  bows  his  h(M(l,  thinking  to 
queiu'h  his  burning  thirst,  instead  of  water  he  licks  up  un'^avDuiy  dust.  All 
fruits  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  of  delicious  ll.tvour.  hang  in  ri|>e  clusters 
about  his  head,  seeming  .is  llioiigli  they  offered  themselves  to  be  plucked  bv 
liim  ;  but  when  he  reaches  out  his  hand,  some  wind  e.irries  them  far  out  of  his 
sight  into  the  clouds,  so  he  is  st.arvcd  in  the  midst  of  plenty  by  the  nglitcous 


doom  of  Jove,  in  memory  of  that  inhuman  banquet  at  which  the  sun  turned 
pale,  when  the  unnatural  father  served  up  the  hmbs  of  his  httle  son  in  a  dish, 
as  meat  for  his  divine  guests. 

There  was  Sisyphus,  that  sees  no  end  to  his  labours.  His  punishment  is, 
to  be  for  ever  rollmg  up  a  vast  stone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  wheu  it 
gets  to  the  top,  falls  down  with  a  crushing  weight,  and  all  his  work  is  to  be 
begun  again.  He  was  bathed  all  over  in  sweat,  that  reeked  out  a  smoke 
which  covered  his  head  like  a  mist.  His  crime  had  been  the  revealing  of  state 
secrets. 

There  Ulysses  saw  Hercules:  not  that  Hercules  who  enjoys  immortal  life  in 
heaven  among  the  gods,  and  is  married  to  Hebe  or  Youth,  but  his  shadow 
which  remains  below.  About  him  the  dead  flocked  as  thick  as  bats,  hovering 
around,  and  cuffmg  at  his  head :  he  stands  with  his  dreadful  bow,  ever  in  the 
act  to  shoot. 

There  also  might  Ulysses  have  seen  and  spoken  with  the  shades  of  Theseus, 
and  I'irithous,  and  the  old  heroes;  but  he  had  conversed  enough  with  horrors, 
th  erefore  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  that  he  might  see  no  more  spectres, 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  his  ship,  and  pushed  off.  Tlie  barque  moved  of  itself 
without  the  help  of  any  oar,  and  soon  brought  him  out  of  the  regions  of  death 
into  the  cheerful  quarters  of  the  living,  and  to  the  island  of  JExa,  whence  he 
had  set  forth. 

CHAPTER    HI. 

'Jlic  song  of.  the  Sirens.     Scylla  and  Cli.irybdis.     The  oxen  of  the  Sun.     The  judgment. 
'I'hc  crew  killed  by  lightning. 

"  Unhappy  man,  wlio  at  thy  birth  wast  appointed  twice  to  die  !  others  shall 
die  once  :  but  thou,  besides  that  death  that  remains  for  thee,  common  to  all 
men,  hast  in  thy  lifetime  visited  the  shades  of  death.  Thee  Scylla,  thee 
C'harybdis,  e.Npect.  Thee  the  deaihful  Sirens  lie  in  wait  for,  that  taint  the 
minds  of  "Whoever  listen  to  tlicmwith  their  sweet  singing.  Whosoever  shall 
but  hear  the  call  of  any  Siren,  he  will  so  desTisf  both  wife  and  children 
througii  their  sorceries,  that  the  stream  of  his  affection  never  again  shall 
.set  homewards,  nor  shall  he  take  joy  in  wife  or  children  thereafter,  or  they  in 
him." 

With  these  proi)hctic  greetings  great  Circe  met  Ulysses  on  his  return.  He 
besought  her  to  instruct  hiin  in  the  nature  of  the  Sirens,  and  by  what  method 
their  baneful  allurciiKn's  were  to  be  resisted. 

"  They  are  sisters  llinc,"  she  replied,  "that  sit  in  a  meail  (by  wliich  your 
ship  must  needs  pass)  <  iicled  with  (lead  men's  bones.  'I'hese  are  the  bones  of 
men  whom  they  have  slain,  after  with  fawning  invitenunls  they  liave  enticed 
them  into  tlieir  fen.  N'et  such  is  the  celestial  harmony  o(  ihcir  voice  accom- 
panying 'he  persuasive  m.igie  of  their  w(»rds.  that  knowing  tins,  you  shall  not 
l>e  nl)le  to  withstand  their  enticements.  1  hercfore  when  you  are  to  s,til  by 
ihcm,  you  shall  stop  the  ears  of  yonr  companions  with  wax,  that  they  may 
h'-.ir  no  note  f)f  that  dangerous  music;  but  for  yf>ursclf,  that  you  may  jiear, 
and  yet  live,  give  them  strict  command  to  bind  yon  h.ind  and  font  to  the  mast, 
.will  in  no  casr  lo  set  yo"  free,  till  you  an-  out  of  the  danger  of  the  lemp- 
l.'ilion,  though  yiiu  slic/uld  entreat  it,  and  imjilore  it  i-ver  so  miicji,  but  to  bind 
you  r.itlirr  the  inoie  for  your  requesting  lo  be  loosed.    So  shall  you  escape  that 

Ml. Iff." 

I'ly.sfS  then   prayed   her  that   she  wotiUl   inform   him   wlial   Scylla  and 

('],\/ '.■]'.    wrr,    which  she  li.id  langlil  him  by  name  lo  fear.     .She  replied: 

.l''.,T.-i  to  Trinacria,  yon  must  pass  at  an  equal  distance  l>elw«-ii 

Iv.  Incline  never  su  little  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
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I  your  ship  must  meet  with  certain  destruction.  No  vessel  ever  yet  tried  that 
pass  without  being  lost,  but  the  Argo,  which  owed  her  safety  to  the  sacred 
freight  she  bore,  the  fleece  of  the  golden-backed  ram,  which  could  not  perish. 
The  biggest  of  these  rocks  which  you  shall  come  to,  Scylla  hath  in  charge. 
There  in  a  deep  whirlpool  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  the  abhorred  monster  shrouds 
her  face  ;  who  if  she  were  to  show  her  full  form,  no  eye  of  man  or  god  could 
endure  the  sight ;  thence  she  stretches  out  all  her  six  long  necks  peering  and 
diving  to  suck  up  fish,  dolphins,  dog-fish,  and  whales,  whole  ships,  and  their 
men,  whatever  comes  within  her  raging  guif.  The  other  rock  is  lesser,  and  of 
less  ominous  aspect ;  but  there  dreadful  Charybdis  sits,  supping  the  black 
deeps.  Thrice  a  day  she  drinks  her  pits  dr)',  and  thrice  a  day  again  she  belches 
them  all  up  :  but  when  she  is  drinking,  come  not  nigh,  for  being  once  caught, 
the  force  of  Neptune  cannot  redeem  you  from  her  swallow.  Better  trust  to 
Scylla,  for  she  will  but  have  for  her  si.x  necks,  si.x  men  :  Charybdis  in  her  insa- 
tiate draught  will  ask  all." 

Then  Ulysses  inquired,  in  case  he  should  escape  Charjbdis,  whether  he 
might  not  assail  that  other  monster  with  his  sword  :  to  which  she  replied  that 
he  must  not  think  that  he  had  an  enemy  subject  to  death,  or  wounds,  to 
contend  with  :  for  Scylla  could  never  die.  Therefore,  his  best  safety  was  in 
flight,  and  to  invoke  none  of  the  gods  but  Gratis,  who  is  Scylla's  mother,  and 
might  perhaps  forbid  her  daughter  to  devour  them.  For  his  conduct  after  he 
arrived  at  Trinacria  she  referred  him  to  the  admonitions  which  had  been  given 
him  by  Tiresias. 

Ulysses  having  communicated  her  instructions,  as  far  as  related  to  the 
Sirens,  to  his  companions,  who  had  not  been  present  at  that  interview ;  but 
concealing  from  them  the  rest,  as  he  had  done  the  terrible  predictions  of 
Tiresias,  that  they  might  not  be  deterred  by  fear  from  pursuing  their  voyage  : 
the  time  for  departure  being  come,  they  set  their  sails,  and  took  a  final  leave 
of  great  Circe  ;  who  by  iicr  art  calmed  the  heavens,  and  gave  them  smooth 
seas,  and  a  right  fore  wind  (the  seaman's  friend)  to  bear  them  on  their  way  to 
Ithaca. 

They  had  not  sailed  past  a  hundred  leagues  before  the  breeze  which  Circe 
had  lent  them  suddenly  stopped.  It  was  stricken  dead.  All  the  sea  lay  in 
prostrate  slumber.  Not  a  gasp  of  air  could  be  felt.  The  ship  stood  still. 
Ulysses  guessed  that  the  island  of  the  Sirens  was  not  far  off,  and  that  they  had 
charmed  the  air  so  with  tiieir  devilish  singing.  Therefore  he  made  him  cakes 
of  wa.v,  as  Circe  had  instructed  him,  and  stopped  the  ears  of  his  men  with 
them  :  then  causing  himself  to  be  bound  iiand  and  foot,  he  commanded  the 
rowers  to  ply  tiieir  oars  and  row  as  f.ist  as  speed  could  carry  them  past  th;it 
fatal  shore.  They  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  Sirens,  who  sang  in  Ulysses' 
iicaring  : 

Come  here,  thou,  worthy  of  a  world  of  praise, 

That  dost  so  hi^h  the  (jreciaii  i^lory  raise  ; 

Ulysses  I  stay  lliy  ship;  and  that  sdiij;  hear 

TI1.1t  iiiiiic  |>ass'd  i.ver,  lint  il  lieiit  his  car. 

Tut  li'ft  liini  ravishM,  and  Instrni  ted  more 

I!y  ns,  lli.ni  any.  (.vi.r  hi-.irl  !     i    if 

For  \vr  1;mow  .tII  thini;s,  v  n- 

In  wiili-   TiKV  l.ilvour'il  :  »  n- 

Th..-(;..-.i.n,.  .ui.l  iIh-  r.  I  lin'd: 

\\y\\.  ...iM: 

An.l 

Toi...  ,  n,.w. 

Tlicso  were  the  words,'  hut  tin;  celestial  liarmony  of  the  voices  which  sang 
them  no  tongue  can  tlescrilie  :  it  look  the  ear  of  Ulysses  with  nivishinenl.  He 
would  have  broke  his  bonds  to  rush  after  Ihein  ;  and  threatened,  wept,  sued, 
entreated,  commanded,  crying  out  willi  Icai.s  and  p;i»sionatc  imprecations,  con- 
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juring  his  men  by  all  the  ties  of  perils  past  which  they  had  endured  in  common, 
by  fellowship  and  love,  and  the  authority  which  he  retained  among  them,  to 
let  him  loose  ;  but  at  no  rate  would  they  obey  him.  And  still  the  Sirens  sang. 
Ulysses  made  signs,  motions,  gestures,  promising  mountains  of  gold  if  they 
would  set  him  free;  but  their  oars  only  moved  faster.  .And  siill  the  Sirens 
sung.  And  still  the  more  he  adjured  them  to  set  him  free,  the  faster  with  cords 
and  ropes  they  bound  him  ;  till  they  were  quite  out  of  hearing  of  the  Sirens' 
notes,  whose  effect  great  Circe  had  so  truly  predicted.  And  well  she  might 
speak  of  them,  for  often  she  had  joined  her  own  enchanting  voice  to  theirs, 
while  she  has  sat  in  the  flowery  meads,  mingled  with  the  Sirens  and  the 
Water  Nymphs,  gathering  their  potent  herbs  and  drugs  of  magic  quality  : 
their  singing  altogether  has  made  the  gods  stoop,  and  "  heaven  drowsy  with 
the  harmony." 

Escaped  that  peril,  they  had  not  sailed  yet  an  hundred  leagues  farther,  when 
they  heard  a  roar  afar  off,  which  Ulysses  knew  to  be  the  barking  of  Scylla's 
dogs,  which  surround  her  waist,  and  bark  incessantly.  Corning  nearer  they 
beheld  a  smoke  ascend,  with  a  horrid  murmur,  which  arose  from  that  other 
whirlpool,  to  which  they  made  nigher  approaches  than  to  Scylla.  Through 
the  furious  eddy,  which  is  in  that  place,  the  ship  stood  still  as  a  stone,  for  there 
was  no  man  to  lend  his  hand  to  an  oar,  the  dismal  roar  of  Scylla's  dogs  at  a 
distance,  and  the  nearer  clamours  of  Charybdis,  where  everything  made  an 
echo,  quite  taking  from  them  the  power  of  exertion.  Ulysses  went  up  and 
down  encouraging  his  men,  one  by  one,  giving  them  good  words,  telling  them 
that  they  were  in  greater  perils  when  they  were  blocked  up  in  the  Cyclops 
cave,  yet,  heaven  assisting  his  counsels,  he  had  delivered  them  out  of  that 
extremity.  That  he  could  not  l^elieve  buf  tliev  remembered  it ;  and  wished 
f  hem  to  give  the  same  trust  to  the  same  care  whicli  he  had  now  for  their  welfare. 
That  they  must  exert  all  the  strength  and  wit  which  they  had,  and  try  if  Jove 
would  not  grant  them  an  escape  even  out  of  this  peril.  In  particular  he  cheered 
up  the  pilot  who  sat  at  the  iielm,  and  told  him  that  he  must  show  more  lirmness 
than  other  men,  as  he  had  more  trust  conmiiited  to  liitn,  and  hatl  the  sole 
management  by  his  skill  of  the  vessel  in  which  all  their  safeties  were  embarked. 
That  a  rock  lay  hid  within  those  IxDiling  wliirl|)ools  which  he  saw,  on  the  out- 
side of  whicli  he  nuist  steer,  if  he  would  avoid  his  own  destruction,  and  tiie 
desirutiiun  of  them  alL 

They  he.ird  him,  and  like  men  took  to  the  oars;  but  little  knew  what  opposite 
danger,  in  shunning  that  rock,  tlicy  must  be  thrown  upon.  I'"or  L'lysses  had 
concealed  from  lln-m  the  wounds,  never  to  be  healed,  which  Scylla  was  to  open  : 
their  terror  would  else  have  robbed  tliein  all  of  all  care  to  steer,  or  move  an 
I  oar,  and  have  made  them  hide  uncler  the  ii.itches,  for  fear  of  seeing  Iter,  where 
I  lie  and  they  must  have  died  an  idle  death,  liut  even  then  he  forgot  the  nre- 
caul ions  wliich  Circe  liad  given  him  to  prevent  liarai  to  his  jicrson;  who  had 
wille<l  him  not  to  arm,  or  .show  iiiiiiself  once  to  .Scylla  :  buf  disdaining  nut  to 
venture  life  fur  his  lirave  comp.inions,  he  could  not  contain,  liut  armed  in  all 
iKjinIs,  and  taking  a  lance  in  either  hand,  he  went  up  to  the  fore  deck,  and 
looked  when  Scyll.i  woul<l  appear. 

^'"    ■' ■!    ■  ■■•   show  hirself  as  yet,  and  Mill  the  vessel  steered  closer  by  licr 

ro  lit  to  shun  that  oilier  more  dreaded  :  for  they  saw  how  horribly 

«  1  k  ihrnat  drew  mio  lier  .'dl  the  whirling  deep,  which  she  dis- 

ili  it  all  about  lier  Ijoiled  like  a  kettle,  and  the  rock  roared  with 

;   wliith  when  sIk-  sii()ped  in  again,  all  tin-  Ixiltom  turned  up, 

■    .  Ill,,:,  I     lii.rc  the  sw.irt  >;mds  n,iked,  whose  whole  stern  sigiit 

Mini  their  faces,  and  made  "Ulysses  liim  his  lo  view 

W'liit  h  when  Scylla  s.iw,  from  oul  her  black  den, 

•  'I  '"'  I  out  l,ir  MX  l,iiig  necks,  and  <i\v(>opt  up. is  many  of  Ins  fiiends  :  whose 
cries  Ulyitsex  heard,  nnd  wiw  them  too  late,  with  llicir  heeb  turned  up,  niid 


their  hands  thrown  to  liim  for  succour,  who  had  been  their  help  in  all  ex- 
tremities, but  could  not  deliver  them  now  ;  and  he  heard  them  shriek  out,  as 
she  tore  tliem,  and  to  the  last  they  continued  to  throw  their  hands  out  to  him 
for  sweet  life.  In  all  his  sufferings  he  never  had  beheld  a  sight  so  full  of 
miseries. 

Escaped  from  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  but  with  a  diminished  crew,  Ulysses, 
and  the  sad  remains  of  his  followers  reached  the  Trinacrian  shore.  Here 
landing,  he  beheld  o.xen  grazing  of  such  surpassing  size  and  beauty,  that  both 
from  tlicin,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  island  (having  three  promontories  jutting 
into  the  sea)  he  judged  rightly  that  he  was  come  to  the  Triangular  island,  and 
the  o.xen  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Tiresias  had  forewarned  him. 

So  great  was  his  terror  lest  through  his  own  fault,  or  that  of  his  men,  any 
violence  or  profanation  should  be  offered  to  the  holy  o.xen,  tliat  even  then,  tired 
as  they  were  with  tiie  perils  and  fatigues  of  the  day  past,  and  unable  to  stir  an 
oar,  or  use  any  exertion,  and  tliough  night  was  fast  coming  on,  he  would  have 
them  re-cmbark  immediately,  and  mai'^e  the  best  of  their  way  from  that 
dangerous  station;  but  his  men  with  one  voice  resolutely  opposed  it,  and  even 
the  too  cautious  Eurylochus  hiniself  withstood  the  proposal  ;  so  much  did  the 
temptation  of  a  little  ease  and  refreshment  (ease  tenfold  sweet  after  such 
labours)  prevail  over  the  sagest  counsels,  and  the  apprehension  of  certain  evil 
outweigh  the  prospect  of  contingent  danger.  Ihey  expostulated,  that  the 
nerves  of  Ulysses  seemed  to  be  made  of  steel,  and  his  limbs  not  liable  to 
lassitude  like  other  men's  ;  that  waking  or  sleeping  seemed  indifferent  to  him  ; 
but  that  they  were  men,  not  gods,  and  felt  the  common  appetites  for  food  and 
sleep.  That  in  the  nigiit-lime  all  the  winds  most  destructive  to  siiips  are 
generated.  That  black  night  still  required  lo  be  served  with  meat,  and  sleep, 
and  quiet  havens  and  ease.  That  the  best  sacrifice  to  the  sea  was  in  the  morn- 
ing. With  such  sailor-like  sayings  and  mutinous  arguments,  which  the 
majority  have  always  ready  to  justify  disobedience  to  their  betters,  they  forced 
Ulysses  to  comply  with  their  requisition,  and  against  his  will  to  take  up  his 
night-quarters  on  shore.  But  he  first  exacted  from  them  an  oath  that  they 
would  neitiier  maim  or  kill  any  of  the  cattle  which  they  saw  grazing,  but  con- 
tent themselves  with  such  food  as  Circe  had  stowed  their  vessel  with  when  they 
parted  from  /Ea;a.  This  they  man  by  man  severally  promised,  imprecating 
the  heaviest  curses  on  whoever  should  break  it ;  and  luooring  their  bark  within 
a  creek,  they  went  to  supper,  contenting  themselves  tliat  night  with  such  food 
as  Circe  had  given  them,  not  without  many  sad  thoughts  of  their  friends 
whom  Scylla  had  devoured,  the  grief  of  which  kept  them  gieat  part  of  the 
night  waking. 

In  the  nuirning  Ulysses  urged  them  again  to  a  religious  observance  of  the 
oath  that  they  had  sworn,  not  in  any  case  lo  attempt  the  blood  of  those  fair 
herds  which  they  saw  grazing,  hut  to  content  themselves  with  tiic  ships  food; 
for  the  god  who  owned  thos(!  cattle  sees  and  hears  all. 

They  faithfully  obeyed,  and  remained  in  that  good  mind  for  a  month,  during 
which  they  were  eonlined  to  that  st.uiun  by  contrary  winds,  till  all  the  wine  and 
the  bread  were  gone,  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  When  Iheir  victuals 
were  gone,  necessity  compelled  them  lo  str.iy  in  quest  of  whatever  fish  or  fowl 
they  could  snare,  which  lh.it  coast  did  not  yield  in  any  great  aliundanee.  I  lien 
Ulysses  praved  to  all  the  gods  tli.it  dwelt  in  Iwuntiful  he.iven.  tli.it  they  would 
be  plea.sed  to  yield  thi-ni  .some  means  to  stay  their  hunger  without  h.iving 
recourse  to  prof.ine  and  forbidden  violations  :  but  the  ears  of  heaven  secme<l 
to  be  shut,  or  some  gud  incensed  plotted  his  ruin;  for  at  mid-day.  when  he 
should  (hiedy  have  been  vigilant  and  watchful  In  prevent  mischief,  a  deep 
sleej)  fell  ujion  the  eyes  of  I'lysses,  during  which  he  l.iy  totally  insensible  of 
all  that  p.ussed  in  the  world,  and  what  his  frienils  or  what  his  enemies  might 
do,  for  his  welfare  or  destruction.      I  hen  ICurylochus  took  his  advantage.     He 
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was  the  man  of  most  authority  with  tliem  after  Ulysses.  He  represented  to 
them  all  the  misery  of  their  condition  ;  how  that  every  death  is  hateful  and 
grevious  to  mortahty,  but  that  of  all  deaths  famine  is  attended  with  the  most 
painful,  loathsome,  and  humiliating  circumstances;  that  the  subsistence  which 
they  could  hope  to  draw  from  fowling  or  fishing  was  too  precarious  to  be  de- 
pended upon ;  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  of  the  winds  changing 
to  favour  their  escape,  but  that  they  must  inevitably  stay  there  and  perish,  if  they 
let  an  irrational  superstition  deter  them  from  the  means  which  nature  offered  to 
their  hands;  that  Ulysses  might  be  deceived  in  his  belief  that  these  oxen  had 
any  sacred  qualities  above  other  oxen ;  and  even  admitting  that  they  were  the 
property  of  the  god  of  the  Sun,  as  he  said  they  were,  tlie  Sun  did  neither 
eat  nor  drink,  and  the  gods  were  best  served  not  by  a  scrupulous  conscience, 
but  by  a  thankful  heart,  which  took  freely  what  they  as  freely  offered  :  with 
these  and  such-like  persuasions  he  prevailed  on  his  half-famished  and  half- 
mutinous  companions,  to  begin  the  impious  violation  of  their  oath  by  the 
sLiughter  of  seven  of  the  fairest  of  these  oxen  which  were  grazing.  Part  they 
roasted  and  eat,  and  part  they  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  particularly  to 
Apollo,  god  of  the  Sun,  vowing  to  build  a  temple  to  his  godhead,  when  they 
should  arrive  in  Ithaca,  and  deck  it  with  magniticent  and  numerous  gifts  :  Vain 
men  !  and  superstition  worse  than  that  which  they  so  lately  derided  !  to  imagine 
that  prospective  penitence  can  excuse  a  present  violation  of  duty,  and  that  the  pure 
natures  of  the  heavenly  powers  will  admit  of  compromise  or  dispensation  for  sin. 

I'ut  to  their  feast  they  fell,  dividing  the  roasted  portions  of  the  llesh,  savoury 
and  pleasant  meat  to  them,  but  a  sad  sight  to  the  eyes,  and  a  savour  of  death 
in  the  nostrils,  of  the  waking  Ulysses  ;  who  just  woke  in  time  to  witness,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  prevent,  their  rash  and  sacrilegious  banquet.  He  had 
scarce  time  to  ask  what  great  mischief  was  this  which  they  had  done  unto  him; 
when  behold,  a  prodigy  !  the  ox-hides  which  they  had  stripped,  began  to  creep, 
as  if  they  had  life  ;  and  the  roasted  flesh  bellowed  as  the  ox  used  to  do  when 
he  was  living.  The  hair  of  Ulysses  stood  up  an  end  with  affright  at  these 
omens ;  but  his  companions,  like  nicn  whom  the  gods  had  infatuated  to  their 
destruction,  [)ersisted  in  their  horrible  bancjuet. 

The  Sun  from  its  Ininiing  chariot  saw  how  Ulysses"  men  had  slain  his  oxen, 
and  lie  cried  to  his  father  Jove,  "Revenge  me  upon  these  impious  men  who 
have  sl.iin  my  oxen,  which  it  did  me  gojd  to  look  upon  when  I  walked  my 
heavenly  round.  In  all  my  daily  cour.se  I  never  s.aw  such  bright  and  beautiful 
creatures  as  those  my  oxen  were.  "  The  father  promised  that  ample  retribution 
.should  be  taken  of  those  accursed  men  :  which  was  fulfilled  shortly  after,  when 
they  look  their  leaves  of  the  f.ital  island. 

Six  il.iys  they  fiMsicd  in  spite  of  the  signs  of  heaven,  and  on  the  seventh,  the 
wind  (iianginj:,  thiy  set  their  sails,  and  left  the  island;  and  their  hearts  were 
cheerful  with  the  ban(|uels  they  h.nd  held ;  all  but  the  heart  of  Ulysses,  which 
.s.ank  within  him,  as  with  wet  eyes  he  behchl  his  friends,  and  gave  them  for  lust, 
.•IS  men  ilevoled  to  <liviiie  vengeance.  Which  soon  overtook  them  :  for  they 
li.id  not  gone  many  leagues  before  ;i  dreadful  tempest  arose,  which  burst  their 
r.ibles  ;  (lovMi  tiime  their  mast,  crushing  (he  scull  of  the  pilot  in  its  fill  ;  off 
he  fill  from  the  sicrn  into  the  water,  and  the  b.ark  wanting  his  management 
drovcalong.it  the  winds  mercy:  lliuiiders  roared,  and  terrible  lightnings  of 
Jove  c;im«!  down;  first  a  bolt  struck  iMiryloehus,  liien  another,  and  then 
iimnher,  till  all  the  crew  were  killed,  ami  I'luir  bodies  swam  about  like  sea- 
mews  ;  and  Ihc  ship  was  split  in  pieces:  only  Ulysses  survived;  and  lie  had 
'"■1"""  '.I  '..liiv  1,111  ill  lying  liim.self  to  the  mast,  where  he  .sat  riding  upon 
I  ill  111)  i;\trcniily  would  yield  to  fortune.  .Nine  days  was 
III  ihe  motions  of  the  sea,  with  no  other  support  than  the 
I  i.im,  till  the  liiilh  night  ensi  liim,  all  spcnl  and  weary  with 
'oil  I  idly  iliores  of  I  lie  island  Ogygia. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  island  of  Calypso.     Immortality  refused. 

Henceforth  the  adventures  of  the  single  Ulysses  must  be  pursued.  Of  all 
those  faithful  partakers  of  his  toil,  who  with  him  left  Asia,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  Troy,  now  not  one  remains,  but  all  a  prey  to  the  remorseless  waves,  and 
food  for  some  great  fish  ;  their  gallant  navy  reduced  to  one  ship,  and  that 
finally  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Where  now  are  all  their  anxious  thoughts  of 
home?  that  perseverance  with  which  they  went  through  the  severest  sufferings 
and  the  hardest  labours  to  which  poor  seafarers  were  ever  exposed,  that  their 
toils  at  last  might  be  crowned  with  the  sight  of  their  native  shores  and  wives 
at  Ithaca  !— Ulysses  is  now  in  the  isle  Ogygia;  called  the  Delightful  Island. 
The  poor  shipwrecked  chief,  the  slave  of  all  the  elements,  is  once  again  raised 
by  the  caprice  of  fortune  into  a  shadow  of  prosperity.  He  that  was  cast  naked 
upon  the  shore,  bereft  of  all  his  companions,  has  now  a  goddess  to  attend 
upon  him,  and  his  companions  are  the  nymphs  which  never  die.  -Who  has 
not  iieard  of  Calypso  ?  her  grove  crowned  with  alders  and  poplars  ?  her  grotto, 
against  which  the  lu.\uriant  vine  laid  forth  his  purple  grapes?  her  evernew 
delights,  crystal  fountains,  running  brooks,  meadows  flowering  with  sweet 
balm-gentle  and  with  violet  :  blue  violets  which  like  veins  enamelled  the 
smooth  breasts  of  each  fragrant  mead  !  It  were  useless  to  describe  over  again 
what  has  been  so  v,ell  told  already  :  or  to  relate  those  soft  arts  of  courtship 
which  the  goddess  used  to  detain  Ulysses;  the  same  in  kind  which  she  after- 
wards practised  upon  his  less  wary  son,  whom  Minerva,  in  the  shape  of  .Mentor, 
hardly  preserved  from  her  snares,  when  they  came  to  the  Delightful  Island 
together  in  search  of  the  scarce  departed  Ulvsses. 

A  memorabh;  example  of  married  love,  and  a  worthy  instance  how  dear  to 
every  good  man  his  country  is,  was  exhibited  by  Ulysses.  If  Circe  loved  him 
sincerely.  Calypso  loves  him  with  tenfold  more  warmth  and  passion  :  she  can 
deny  him  nothing,  but  his  dejiarture;  she  offers  him  everything,  even  to  a 
particiiiation  of  her  immortality  :  if  he  will  stay  and  share  in  her  pleasures,  he 
shall  never  die.  lUit  death  with  glory  has  greater  charms  for  a  miiui  heroic, 
than  a  life  that  sliall  never  die,  wfth  shame  ;  and  wlien  he  ]iUdged  his  vows  to 
his  Penelope,  he  reserved  no  stipulation  that  he  would  forsake  her  whenever  a 
goddess  shoulfl  think  him  worthy  of  her  bed,  but  they  had  sworn  to  live  and 
grow  old  lo^etlier  :  and  he  would  not  survive  her  if  he  could,  nor  meanly  share 
ill  immorl.ility  itself,  from  which  she  was  excluded. 

These  thoughts  kept  him  pensive  and  melaiiclioly  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 
His  lieart  was  on  llu;  seas,  making  voyages  to  Ithaca.  Twelve  months  had 
worn  away,  when  Minerva  from  heaven  saw  her  favourite,  how  he  s.it  still 
pilling  on  the  sea  shores  (his  daily  custom),  w  ishing  for  a  ship  to  carry  him 
home.  She  (who  is  wisdom  herself)  was  inilignant  that  so  wise  and  brave  a 
man  as  Ulysses  should  be  held  in  effeminate  bondage  by  an  unworthy  goddess  : 
and  at  her  request,  her  father  Jove  onlered  Mercury  to  go  down  to  llie  earth 
to  lommand  Caly)iso  to  dismiss  her  guest.  The  divine  messenger  tied  fast  to 
his  feel  his  winged  slioes,  whieii  bi-ar  him  over  land  and  seas,  and  took  in  his 
hand  liis  golden  rod,  the  ensign  of  his  authority.  Then  wheeling  in  many  an 
airy  round,  he  stayed  not  till  lie  aliglited  on  the  firm  toji  of  the  mountain 
I'ieria  :  thence  he  fetched  .1  second  cirruit  over  the  seas,  kissing  the  waves  in 
his  flight  with  ins  feet,  as  ligiit  as  any  se.i-mew  (isiiing  dips  her  wings,  till  he 
touched  the  isle  Ogygl.i,  and  .soantl  up  from  the  blue  sea  to  the  grotlo  of  the 
goddess,  to  whom  his  errand  w.ui  ordained. 
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His  message  struck  a  horror,  checked  by  love,  through  all  the  faculties  of 
Calypso.  She  replied  to  it,  incensed:  "  Vou 'gods  are  insatiate,  past  all  that 
live,  in  all  things  which  you  afiect ;  which  makes  you  so  envious  and  grudging. 
It  afflicts  you  to  the  heart,  \\hen  any  goddess  seeks  tiie  love  of  a  mortal  man 
in  marriage,  though  you  yourselves  without  scruple  link  yourselves  to  women 
of  the  earth.  So  it  fared  with  you,  when  the  delicious-fingered  Morning  shared 
Orion's  bed;  you  could  never  satisfy  vour  hate  and  your  jealousy,  till  you  had 
incensed  the  chastity-loving  dame,  Diana,  u'ho  leads  the  precise  /i/e,  to  come 
upon  him  by  stealtii  in  Oriygia,  and  pierce  him  through  with  her  arrows.  And 
when  rich-haired  Ceres  gave  the  reins  to  her  affections,  and  took  lasion  (well 
worthy)  to  iier  arms,  the  secret  was  not  so  cunningly  kejJt  but  Jove  had  soon 
notice  of  it,  and  the  poor  mortal  paid  for  his  felicity  with  death,  struck  through 
with  lightnings.  And  now  you  envy  me  the  possession  of  a  wretched  man, 
whom  tempests  have  cast  upon  my  shores,  making  him  lawfully  mine  ;  whose 
ship  Jove  rent  in  pieces  with  liis  hot  thunderbolts,  killing  all  his  friends.  Mim 
I  have  preserved,  loved,  nourished,  made  him  mine  by  protection,  my  creature, 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude  mine  ;  have  vowed  to  make  liim  deathless  like  myself; 
him  you  will  t;ike  from  me  But  1  know  your  power,  and  that  it  is  vain  for 
me  to  resist.     'leil  your  king  that  1  obey  his  mandates." 

With  an  ill  grace  Calypso  promised  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  Jove ;  and, 
Mercury  departing,  she  went  to  find  Uly.sses,  where  he  sat  out.side  tlie  grotto, 
not  knowing  of  tlie  heavenly  message,  drowned  in  discontent,  not  seeing  any 
human  probability  of  his  ever  returning  home. 

She  said  to  him  :  •' Uniiappy  man,  no  longer  afflict  yourself  with  pining 
after  your  country,  but  build  you  a  ship,  with  which  you  may  return  lionie'; 
since  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  who  doubtless  as  they  arc  greater  in  ]io.\er 
thin  I,  are  greater  in  skill,  and  best  can  tell  wliat  is  fittest  lor  man.  Hut  1  call 
the  gods,  and  my  inward  conscience,  to  witness,  that  1  luul  no  thought  but 
what  stood  with  thy  safety,  nor  would  liave  done  or  counselled  anything  against 
thy  good.  I  persuaded  thee  to  nothing  wliich  I  should  not  have  followed  my- 
self in  thy  cxtrenuty  :  for  my  mind  is  innocent  and  simple.  U,  if  thou  knewest 
what  dreadful  sufferings  thou  must  yet  endure,  before  ever  ihou  leaehest  thy 
native  land,  thou  wouldest  not  esteem  so  hardly  of  a  gotldess's  offer  to  share 
h<T  immort.iliiy  with  thee;  nor,  for  a  few  years'  enjoyment  of  a  perishing 
Tenclope,  refuse  an  imperishable  and  never-dying  life  with  Calypso." 

He  replied  :  "  liver-honoured,  great  Calypso,  let  it  not  displease  thee,  that 
I  a  mortal  man  desire  to  see  and  tonver.se  again  with  a  wife  tli.it  is  mortal  : 
human  objects  are  best  fitted  to  human  infirmities.  1  well  know  how  far  in 
wis<lom,  in  feature,  in  stature,  proportion,  beauty,  in  all  the  gifts  of  the  mind, 
Ihou  cxcecdest  my  IVneloiK"  :  she  a  mortal,  and  subject  to  decay;  Ihou  im- 
mortal, «-viT  growing,  yet  never  old  :  yel  in  her  si;,'ht  all  my  tlesires  terminale, 
all  my  wishes;  in  the  sight  of  her,  .ind  of  my  country  earth.  If  any  goil, 
envious  of  my  return,  shall  lay  his  dreadful  hand  upon  nie  as  I  pass  the  seas, 
I  submit  :  for  the  .same  poweis  liavc  given  me  a  mind  not  to  sink  under  oppres- 
sion.    In  wars  and  waves  my  sufferings  have  not  been  small." 

'  his  pleaded  reasons,  and  of  force  she  must  assent  ;  so  to  her 
I  :;.ive  in  charge  from  hiT  sacred  woods  to  cut  down  tinilH-r,  to  make 
'    .  |>,    'lliey  c)bey<"d,  though  111  a  work  unsuitable  to  tluir  soft  fingers, 

vtt  to  i/lwiiunce  no  sacrifice  is  hard  :  and  I'lysscs  busily  bestirred  Iiiin.self, 
lalKiurin;;  far  more  hard  than  they,  as  was  fitting,  till  twenty  tail  trees,  driest 
and  fitl^■^l  for  linilxr,  were  fellrd.  'J  hen  like  a  skilful  shipwright,  he  fell  to 
joining  the  pl.mk-.,  usmg  the  plane,  the  axe,  and  the  auger,  with  smh  expe- 
diti..:,  tli.it  in  f,,iir  il.iys'  lime  a  ship  w.is  made,  loinplete  with  all  her  decks, 
'■  .  yards.     Calypso  added  linen  for  the  .sails,  and  l.iekling  ; 

!iiiishi-<|,  she  was  u  goodly  vessel  for  a  man  to  ^ail  in  alone, 
^:  'I ■,■  •<!    Ilie  wide  seas.     Hy  the  fifth  morning  she  wa.s  launched; 
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and  Ulysses,  furnished  with  store  of  provisions,  rich  garmenti,  and  gold  and 
silver,  given  him  by  Calypso,  took  a  last  leave  of  her,  and  of  her  nymphs,  and 
of  the  isle  Ogygia  which  had  so  befriended  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  tempest.     The  sea-bird's  gift.     The  escape  by  swimming.     The  sleep  in  the  woods. 

At  the  stern  of  his  solitary  ship  Ulysses  sat,  and  steered  right  artfully.  No 
sleep  could  seize  his  eyelids.  He  beheld  the  Pleiads,  the  Bear  which  is  by 
some  called  the  Wain,  that  moves  round  about  Orion,  and  keeps  still  above 
the  ocean,  and  the  slow-setting  sign  Bootes,  which  soms  name  the  Wasjgoner. 
Seventeen  days  he  held  his  coarse,  and  on  the  ei^'hteenth  the  coast  of  Ph.eacia 
was  in  sight.  The  figure  of  the  land,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  was  pretty  and 
circular,  and  looked  something  like  a  shield. 

Neptune  returning  from  visiting  his  favourite  .-Ethiopian;,  from  the  mon- 
tains  of  the  Solymi,  descried  Ulysses  ploughing  the  waves,  his  domiin.  The 
sight  of  the  man  he  so  much  hated  for  Polyhemus's  sake,  his  son,  whose  eye 
Ulysses  had  put  out,  set  the  gods  heart  on  fire,  and  snatching  into  his  hand 
his  horrid  sea-sceptre,  the  trident  of  his  power,  he  smote  the  air  and  the  sea. 
and  conjured  up  all  his  black  storms,  calling  down  night  from  the  cope  of  *. 
hjiven  and  takin-.,'  the  earth  into  the  sea.  as  it  seemed,  with  cloud;,  through 
the  darkness  and  indistinctness  which  prevailed,  the  billows  rolling  up  before 
the  fury  of  all  the  winds  that  contended  together  in  their  misjhty  sport. 

Then  the  knees  of  Ulysses  bent  with  fear,  and  then  all  his  spirit  was  spent, 
and  he  wished  that  he  had  been  among  the  number  of  his  countrymen  who  fell 
before  Troy,  and  had  their  funerals  celebrated  by  all  the  (Jreeks,  rather  than 
to  perish  thus,  where  no  man  could  mourn  him  or  know  him. 

.Vs  ho  thought  these  melancholy  thou'.jhts,  a  huge  wave  took  him  and  washed 
him  overboard,  ship  and  all  upset  amidst  the  billows,  he  strusjgling  afar  off, 
clinging  to  her  stern  broken  off  which  he  yet  held,  her  mast  cr.acking  in 
two  with  the  fury  of  that  gust  of  mixed  winds  that  struck  it,  sails  and  sail- 
yarrls  fell  into  tin;  deep,  and  he  himself  was  long  drowned  under  water,  nor 
could  get  his  head  above,  wave  so  met  with  wave,  as  if  they  strove  which 
should  depress  him  most,  and  the  gorgeous  garments  given  him  by  Calypso 
clung  about  him,  and  hinderctl  his  swimming;  yet  neither  for  this,  nor  for  the 
overthrow  of  his  ship,  nor  his  own  perilous  condition,  would  he  give  up  Ills 
drenched  vessel,  but,  wrestlin.;  with  Neptune,  got  at  leni;th  hold  of  her  again, 
and  then  sat  in  her  bulk,  insulting  over  death,  which  he  had  escaped,  and  the 
salt  waves  which  he  gave  the  sea  .again  to  give  to  other  men  :  his  ship,  striving 
to  live,  floated  at  random,  cuffed  from  wave  to  wave,  hurled  to  and  fro  by  all 
the  winds :  now  Fiorcas  tossed  it  to  Notus,  Notus  passed  it  to  l-airus,  and  Eurui 
to  the  west  wind,  who  kept  up  the  horrid  tennis. 

Them  in  their  mid  sport  Ino  Leucothea  behold;  Ino  Lcucothc.i,  now  a 
sea-go  ld(ss,  but  one<;  a  mortal  and  the  daughter  of  Cadmus;  she  with  pity 
liehcld  Ulysses  the  m.irk  of  tlieir  fierce  contention,  and  rising  from  the  waves 
alisjhted  on  the  ship,  in  shape  like  to  the  se.i-bird  which  is  c.illcd  a  cormorant, 
and  in  her  beak  she  held  a  wonderful  girdle  m.ide  of  sea-weeds  wliich  grow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  svhich  six;  dropped  at  his  feet,  .and  the  bird  spake 
to  Ulysses,  and  ronnselUd  him  not  to  trust  any  mon-  to  thut  f.ital  vessel 
against  which  god  Neptune  h.ad  levelled  his  furious  wrath,  nor  to  those  ill- 
hefriending  garments  which  Calypso  h.id  i;iven  him,  but  to  quit  both  it  and 
them,  and  trust  for  his  saf'-iy  to  swimming.  "  And  here,"  said  the  seeming 
bird,  "  take  this  girdle  and  tic  about  your  midtllc,  which  h.is  virtue  to  protect 
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the  wearer  at  sea,  and  you  shall  safely  reach  the  shore ;  but  when  you  have 
landed,  aast  it  far  from  you  back  into  the  sea."  He  did  as  the  sea-bird  in- 
structed him,  he  stripped  himself  naked,  and  fastening:  the  wondrous  girdle 
about  his  middle,  cast  himself  into  the  seas  to  swim.  The  bird  dived  past  his 
sight  into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  the  ocean. 

Two  days  and  two  nights  he  spent  in  struggling  with  the  waves,  though  sore 
buffetted  and  almost  spent,  never  giving  up  himself  for  lost,  such  confidence 
he  had  in  that  charm  wiiich  he  wore  about  his  middle,  and  in  the  words  of  that 
divine  bird.  But  the  third  morning  the  winds  grew  calm,  and  all  the  heavens 
were  clear.  Then  he  saw  himself  nigh  land,  which  he  knaw  to  be  the  coast 
of  tlie  Phaeacians,  a  people  good  to  strangers,  and  abounding  in  ships,  by 
whose  favour  he  doubted  not  that  he  should  soon  obtain  a  passage  to  his  own 
countr\-.  And  such  joy  he  conceived  in  his  heart,  as  good  sons  have  that 
esteem  their  fathers  life  dear,  when  long  sickness  has  lield  him  down  to  his 
bed,  and  wasted  his  body,  and  they  see  at  length  health  return  to  the  old  man, 
with  restored  strength  and  spirits,  in  reward  of  their  many  prayers  to  tiie  gods 
for  his  safety :  so  precious  w.is  the  prospect  of  home-return  to  Ulysses,  tliat 
he  might  restore  health  to  his  country  (his  better  parent),  that  had  long  lan- 
guished as  full  of  distempers  in  his  absence.  And  then  for  his  own  safety's 
sake  he  had  joy  to  see  the  shore-;,  the  woods,  so  nigh  and  within  his  grasp  as 
they  seemed,  and  he  laboured  with  all  the  might  of  hands  and  feet  to  reach 
with  swimming  that  nigh-seeming  land. 

But  when  he  appro.iched  near,  a  horrid  Mund  of  a  huge  sea  beating  against 
rocks  informed  him  that  here  was  no  place  for  landing,  nor  any  harbour  for 
man's  resort,  but  through  the  weeds  and  the  foam  which  the  sea  belched  up 
against  the  land  he  could  dimly  discover  the  rugged  shore  all  bristled  witli 
Hints,  and  all  that  part  of  the  coast  one  impending  rock  that  seemed  impos- 
sible to  climb,  and  the  water  all  about  so  deep,  that  not  a  sand  was  there  for 
any  tired  foot  to  rest  upon,  and  every  moment  he  feared  lest  some  wave  more 
cruel  than  the  rest  should  crush  him  against  a  cliff,  rendering  worse  than  vain 
all  his  landing:  and  should  he  swim  to  seek  a  more  commodious  haven  firiher 
on,  l-,e  was  fearful  lest,  we.ik  and  spent  as  he  w.-is,  the  winds  would  force  him 
hick  a  lon:i  way  off  into  the  main,  where  the  terrible  god  Neptune,  for  wnith 
that  he  had  so  nearly  escaped  his  power,  having  gotten  him  again  into  his 
domain,  would  send  out  some  great  whale  (of  which  those  seas  breed  a  Iiorrid 
numl)er)  to  swallow  liim  up  alive;  with  such  malignity  he  still  pursued  him. 

While  these  thoughts  distracted  him  with  diversity  of  dangers,  one  bigger 

wTve  Arn-f  against  a  sharp  rock  his  naked  body,  which  it  gashed  and   tore, 

:  little  of  breaking  all  liis  bones,  so  rude  was  the  shock.     But  in 

•\-  she  prompt'vl  him  that  never  failed  him  at  need.    Minerva  (who 

:  .elf)  put  it  into  his  thoughts  no  longer  to  keep  swimming  off  and 

on,  as  one  dallying  with  danger,  but  boldly  to  force  the  shore  that  threatened 
him.  and  to  hug  liic  rock  that  had  torn  him  so  rudely  ;  which  with  both 
1  :    wrestling  with  extremity,  till  the  rage  of  tliat  billow  which 

\  'DH  it  w.as  past;  but   then  again   the  rock   drove  bark  that 

tli.it  it  reft  him  of  his  hold,  sucking  liim  with  it  in  his  return, 

iui'l  the  siiarp  rock   (his  cruel  frientl)   to  which  he  clinjj'-d  for  succour,   rent 

ih"  fl.th  -o  "If  from  his  hantls  in  parting,  that  he  fell  off,  and  could  sustain 

■    he  fell,  and  pi  t  ihe  help  of  file,  there  had  lli<> 

.11  that  he  had  in   this  life,  if  Minerva  li.ul  not 

;   peril  to  es^.iy  another  course,  and  to  explore 

iii)4  loaliempt  that  landing-pl.icc. 

I  .infl  ni';h-c\hausted  lin>bs  to  the  mouth  of  Ihc  fair 

t  .1  '       •  fir  from  thence  disbursed  its  w.ilery  tribute  to 

*  K  .  ;,-).      Tlic  ef>ilhrt  nmilinl   lo  llic  river  by  Homer,  it    | 

chjii,;'  ,      ,  ,       ..ijiin.vi,  mid  by  Laiiiri  ftillnwiiin  liim.      Kii.  j 
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the  ocean.  Here  the  shores  were  easy  and  accessible,  and  the  rocks,  which 
rather  adorned  than  defended  its  banks,  so  smooth,  that  they  seemed  polished 
of  purpose  to  invite  the  landing  of  our  sea-wanderer,  and  to  atone  for  the  un- 
courteous  treatment  which  those  less  hospitable  cliffs  had  afforded  him.  And 
the  god  of  the  riveu,  as  if  in  pity,  stayed  his  current  and  smoothed  his  waters, 
to  make  his  landing  more  easy  ;  for  sacred  to  the  ever-living  deities  of  the 
fresh  waters,  be  they  mountain-stream,  river,  or  lake,  is  the  cry  of  erring  mor- 
tals that  seek  their  aid,  by  reason  that  being  inland-bred  they  partake  more  of 
the  gentle  humanities  of  our  nature  than  those  marine  deities,  whom  Neptune 
trains  up  in  tempests  in  the  unpitying  recesses  of  his  salt  abyss. 

So  by  the  favour  of  the  river's  god  Ulysses  crept  to  land  half-drowned  ; 
both  his  knees  faltering,  his  strong  hands  falling  down  through  weakness  from 
the  excessive  toils  he  had  endured,  his  check  and  nostrils  flowing  with  froth 
of  the  sea-brine,  much  of  which  he  had  swallowed  in  that  conflict,  voice  and 
breath  spent,  down  he  sank  as  in  death.  Dead  weary  he  was.  It  seemed 
that  the  sea  had  soaked  through  his  heart,  and  the  pains  he  felt  in  all  his  veins 
were  little  less  than  those  which  one  feels  that  has  endured  the  torture  of  the 
rack.  But  when  his  spirits  came  a  little  to  themselves,  and  his  recollection  by 
degrees  began  to  return,  he  rose  up,  and  unloosing  from  his  waist  the  girdle 
or  charm  which  that  divine  bird  had  given  him,  and  remembering  the  charge 
which  he  had  received  with  it,  he  fluiig  it  far  from  him  into  tlie  river.  Back 
it  swam  with  the  course  of  the  ebbing  stream  till  it  reached  the  sea,  wliere  the 
fair  hands  of  Ino  Leucothea  received  it  to  keep  it  as  a  pledge  of  safety  to  any 
future  shipwrecked  mariner,  that  like  Ulysses  should  wander  in  those  perilous 
waves. 

Then  he  kissed  the  humble  earth  in  token  of  safety,  and  on  he  went  by  the 
side  of  that  pleasant  river  till  he  came  where  a  thicker  shade  of  nishcs  that 
grew  on  its  banks  seemed  to  point  out  the  place  where  he  might  rest  his  sea- 
wearied  limbs.  And  here  a  fresh  perplexity  divided  his  mind,  whether  he 
should  pass  the  night,  whicli  was  coming  on,  in  that  place,  where,  though  he 
feared  no  otiier  enemies,  the  damps  and  frosts  of  the  chill  sea-air  in  tliat  ex- 
posed situation  might  be  death  to  him  in  his  weak  state;  or  whether  he  had 
better  climb  the  next  hill,  and  pierce  the  depth  of  some  shady  wood,  in  which 
he  might  find  a  warm  and  sheltered  though  insecure  repose,  subject  to  the 
approach  of  any  wild  beast  that  roamed  that  way.  Best  did  this  last  course 
appear  to  him,  though  with  some  danger,  as  tliat  which  was  more  honourable 
and  savoured  more  of  strife  and  self-exertion,  than  to  perish  without  a  struggle 
the  passive  victim  of  cold  and  the  elements. 

So  he  bent  his  course  to  the  nearest  woods,  where,  entering  in,  he  found  a 
thicket,  mostly  of  wild  olives  and  such  low  trees,  yet  growing  so  intertwined 
an<l  knit  togetlii-r,  lliat  the  moist  wind  had  not  leave  to  play  through  their 
branches,  nor  tiie  sun's  scorching  jjeams  to  ]iiorce  their  recesses,  nor  any 
shower  to  beat  through,  they  grew  so  thick  and  as  it  were  folded  each  in  the 
other  ;  licrc  creeping  in,  he  made  his  bed  of  the  leaves  which  were  beginning 
to  fall,  of  wiiicli  w.as  such  .alnmdance  tliat  two  or  three  men  might  have  sjircacl 
them  ample  coverings,  such  as  might  shield  them  from  the  winter's  nge, 
though  the  air  breathed  steel  and  l)li-w  as  it  would  burst.  I  lore  creeping  in, 
he  heaped  up  store  of  leaves  all  about  him.  as  a  man  would  billets  upon  a 
winter  fire,  and  lay  down  in  the  midst.  Rich  seed  of  virtue  lying  hid  in  poor 
leaves  !  Here  Minerva  soon  gave  him  sound  sleep  ;  and  Ivre  all  Ins  long  foils 
|)ast  seemed  to  lie  eumiuded  and  shut  up  within  flic  little  sphere  of  Ills 
refreshed  and  closed  eyelids. 
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CHAPTER   VI, 

The  princess  Nausica.     The  washing.    The  game  with  the  ball.     The  Court  of  Phjeacia 
and  king  Alcinous. 

Meantime  Minen-a  designing  tin  inten'iew  between  the  king's  daughter 
of  that  country  and  Ulysses  wlicn  he  should  awake,  went  by  night  to  the 
palace  of  king  Alcinous,  and  stood  at  the  bedside  of  the  princess  Nausicaa  in 
the  shape  of  one  of  her  favourite  attendants,  and  thus  addressed  the  sleeping 
princess : 

"  Nausicaa,  why  do  you  lie  sleeping  here,  and  never  bestow  a  thought  upon 
your  bridal  ornaments,  of  which  you  have  many  and  beautiful,  laid  up  in  your 
wardrobe  against  the  day  of  your  marriage,  which  cannot  be  far  distant ;  when 
vou  shall  have  need  of  all,  not  only  to  deck  your  own  person,  but  to  give  away 
in  presents  to  the  virgins  that  honouring  you  shall  attend  you  to  the  temple? 
Your  reputation  stands  much  upon  the  timely  care  of  these  things ;  these 
things  are  they  which  fill  father  and  reverend  mother  with  delight.  Let  us 
arise  betimes  to  wash  your  fair  vestments  of  linen  and  silks  in  the  river  ;  and 
request  your  sire  to  lend  you  mules  and  a  coach,  for  your  wardrobe  is  heavy, 
and  the  place  where  we  must  wash  is  distant,  and  besides  it  fits  not  a  great 
princess  like  you  to  go  so  far  on  foot." 

So  saying  she  went  away,  and  N'ausicaa  awoke,  full  of  pleasing  thoughts 
of  her  marriage,  which  the  dream  had  told  her  was  not  far  distant  :  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  dawn,  she  r.rosc  and  dressed  herself  and  went  to  find  her 
parents. 

The  queen  her  mother  was  already  up,  and  seated  among  her  maids,  spinning 
at  her  wheel,  as  the  fashion  was  in  those  primitive  times,  when  great  ladies  did 
not  disdain  housewifery  ;  and  the  king  her  father  was  preparing  to  go  abroad 
at  that  early  hour  to  council  with  his  grave  senate. 

"  .My  f.uiier,"  she  said,  "will  you  not  order  mules  and  a  coach  to  be  got 
ready,  that  I  may  go  and  wash,  I  and  my  maids,  at  the  cisterns  that  stand 
without  the  city?" 

"  What  w.ashing  docs  my  daughter  speak  of?"  said  Alcinous. 

"  Mine  and  my  brothers'  garments,"  she  replied,  "that  have  contracted  soil 
by  this  time  witii  lying  by  so  long  in  the  wanlrobe.  I'ivc  sons  iiave  you,  that 
are  my  brothers;  two  of  thcin  are  married,  and  three  are  bachelors;  these 
last  it  concerns  to  li.ivcr  iheir  garments  neat  and  unsoiled  ;  it  may  advance 
llieir  fortunes  in  marriage  :  and  who  but  I  their  sister  should  liavc  a  care  of 
these  things?  You  yourself,  my  father,  have  need  of  the  whitest  app.arel, 
when  you  go,  as  now,  to  the  council." 

Sh(r  used  this  |)Iea,  modestly  dissi-mbling  her  care  of  her  own  nupti.als  to  her 
f.ilher  ;  whow.xs  not  displeased  at  this  instance  of  his  daughter's  discretion  : 
for  a  seasonable  care  about  marriage  may  be  permitted  to  a  young  maiden, 
provided  it  to  l)c  accompanied  with  modesty  and  dutiful  submission  to  her 
p.irent-i  in  the  clioici;  of  her  future  husband  :  and  there  was  no  fear  of  Nausicaa 
t  lif)o>ing  wrongly  or  improperly,  for  she  was  as  wise  as  she  w.as  beautiful,  and 
the  iK'st  in  all  i'lia'-icia  wirre  suilt)rs  to  her  for  her  love,  ."^o  Alcinous  readily 
R.ive  consent  that  she  should  go,  ord<ring  mules  and  a  coach  lo  l)C  prcjiarcd. 
;\nd  N'(iuMra.-\  l)roughl  from  her  ch.inilx-r  all  her  vestments,  and  laid  them  up 
in  the  coaeli,  and  lier  mother  placed  bread  and  wine  in  the  roach,  and  oil  in 
a  ij'iltlcn  rrusr,  to  soften  the  bright  skins  of  Nausicaa  antl  her  maids  when  they 
catiie  out  of  the  river. 

N.iir.iea.-i  mnkinf;  her  msiids  get  up  info  the  coach  with  her,  lashed  the  mules, 
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till  they  brought  her  to  the  cisterns  which  stood  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the 
town,  and  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Calliroe. 

There  her  attendants  unyoked  tiie  mules,  took  out  the  clothes,  and  steeped 
them  in  the  cisterns,  washing  them  in  several  waters,  and  afterwards  treadin<T 
them  clean  with  their  feet,  venturing  wagers  who  should  have  done  soonest 
and  cleanest,  and  using  many  pretty  pastimes  to  beguile  their  labour  as  young 
maids  use,  while  the  princess  looked  on.  When  they  had  laid  their  clothes  to 
dry,  tliey  fell  to  playing  again,  and  Nausicaa  joined  them  in  a  game  with  the 
ball,  which  is  used  in  that  country,  which  is  performed  by  tossing  the  ball  from 
hand  to  hand  with  great  expedition,  she  who  begins  the  pastime  singing  a  song. 
It  chanced  that  the  princess,  whose  turn  it  became  to  toss  the  ball,  sent  it  so 
far  from  its  mark,  that  it  fell  beyond  into  one  of  the  cisterns  of  the  river  :  at 
which  the  whole  company,  in  merry  consternation,  set  up  a  shriek  so  loud  as 
waked  the  sleeping  Ulysses,  who  was  taking  his  rest  after  his  long  toils,  in 
the  woods  not  far  distant  from  the  place  where  these  young  maids  had  come  to 
wash. 

At  the  sound  of  female  voices  Ulysses  crept  forth  from  his  retirement,  making 
himself  a  covering  with  boughs  and  leaves  as  well  as  he  could  to  shroud  his 
nakedness.  The  sudden  appearance  of  his  weather-beaten  and  almost  naked 
form,  so  frighted  the  maidens  that  they  scudded  away  into  the  woods  and  all 
about  to  hide  themselves,  only  Minerva  (wiio  had  brouglit  about  this  interview 
to  admirable  purposes,  by  seemingly  accidental  means)  put  courage  into  the 
breast  of  Nausicaa,  and  she  stayed  where  she  was,  and  resolved  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  and  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  strange  coming  to 
them. 

lie  not  venturing  (for  delicacy)  to  approach  and  clasp  her  knees,  as  sup- 
pliants should,  but  standing  far  off,  addressed  this  speech  to  tiie  young 
princess  : 

"  liefore  I  presume  rudely  to  press  my  petitions,  I  should  first  ask  whether 
I  am  addressing  a  mortal  woman,  or  one  of  the  goddesses.  If  a  goddess, 
you  seem  to  me  to  be  likest  to  Diana,  the  chaste  huntress,  the  (l.iiiglitcr  of 
Jove.  Like  hers  are  your  lineaments,  your  stature,  your  features,  and  air 
divine." 

She  making  answer  that  she  was  no  goddess,  but  a  mortal  maid,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  If  a  woman,  thrice  blessed  arc  both  the  authors  of  your  birth,  thrice  blessed 
are  your  brothers,  who  even  to  rapture  must  have  joy  in  your  perfections,  to  sec 
you  grown  so  liki;  a  young  free,  and  so  graceful.  I'.ut  most  blessed  of  all  tliat 
breathe  is  he  tliat  has  the  gift  to  engage  your  yoimg  neck  in  the  yoke  of 
marriage.  I  never  saw  that  man  that  w.as  worthy  of  you.  I  never  saw  nian  or 
woman  that  at  all  parts  equalled  you.  Lately  at  Delos  (where  I  touched)  \ 
saw  a  young  palm  which  grew  l)esi(le  Apollo's  temple;  it  e.vceedoil  all  tlic 
trees  which  ever  I  beheld  for  straighlness  and  beauty  :  I  can  compare  you  only 
to  that.  A  stupor  p.ist  admiration  strikes  me,  joined  with  fear,  wiiicli  keeps 
me  l)ack  from  approaching  you,  to  embrace  your  knees.  Nor  is  it  strange  ;  for 
one  of  freshest  and  lirmest  spirit  would  falter,  approaching  near  to  so  bright  an 
object  :  but  I  am  one  whom  a  cruel  habit  of  i-alamily  has  pre(v\rcd  to  receive 
strong  impressions.  Twenty  days  the  tmreli-nting  sims  li.ivc  tosscil  me  up  and 
down  coming  from  Ogygia,  anil  at  lenglii  cast  me  shipwreikcd  last  night 
upon  your  coast.  1  have  seen  no  man  or  wom.ui  since  1  landed  but  yourself. 
All  that  I  crave  is  clothes,  which  you  may  spare  me.  and  to  be  shown  t lie  way 
to  some  neigiiliotuing  town.  The  gods  who  have  care  of  strangers,  will  requite 
you  for  IIk'sc  courtesies." 

She  .admiring  to  hear  such  complimentan,-  words  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of    one    whose  outside  looked   so   rough   and   tuipromising.    made    answer : 
"Stranger,  I  discern  neither  slotli  nor  folly  in  you,  and  vet  I  sec  tliat  you  arc 
I         '  I.  • 
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poor  and  wretched  :  from  which  I  gather  that  neither  wisdom  nor  industry  can 
secure  felicity  ;  only  Jove  bestows  it  upon  whomsoever  he  pleases.  He  perhaps 
has  reduced  you  to  this  plight.  However,  since  your  wanderings  have  brought 
you  so  near  to  our  city,  it  lies  in  our  duty  to  supply  your  wants.  Clothes  and 
what  else  a  human  hand  should  give  to  one  so  suppliant,  and  so  tamed  with 
calamity,  you  shall  not  want.  We  will  show  you  our  city  and  tell  you  the 
name  of  our  people.  This  is  the  land  of  the  Phasacians,  of  which  my  father 
Alcinous  is  king." 

Then  calling  her  attendants  who  had  dispersed  on  the  first  sight  of  Ulysses, 
she  rebuked  them  for  their  fear,  and  said:  "This  man  is  no  Cyclop,  nor 
monster  of  sea  or  land,  that  you  should  fear  him ;  but  he  seems  manly,  staid, 
and  discreet,  and  though  decayed  in  his  outward  appearance,  yet  he  has  the 
mind's  riches,  wit  and  fortitude,  in  abundance.  Sliow  him  the  cisterns  where 
he  may  wash  him  from  the  sea-weeds  and  foam  that  hang  about  him,  and  let 
him  have  garments  that  fit  him  out  of  those  which  we  have  brought  with  us  to 
the  cisterns." 

Ulysses  retiring  a  little  out  of  sight,  cleansed  him  in  the  cisterns  from  the 
soil  and  impurities  \Wth  which  the  rocks  and  waves  had  covered  all  his  body, 
and  clothmg  himself  with  befitting  raiment,  which  the  princess's  attendants 
had  given  him,  he  presented  himself  in  more  \\orthy  shape  to  Xausicaa.  She 
admired  to  see  what  a  comely  personage  he  was,  now  he  was  dressed  in  all 
parts  ;  she  thought  him  some  king  or  hero  :  and  secretly  wished  (hat  the  gods 
would  be  pleased  to  give  her  such  a  husband. 

Tlien  causing  her  attendants  to  yoke  her  mules,  and  lay  up  the  vestments, 
which  the  sun's  heat  had  sufficiently  dried,  in  the  coach,  she  ascended  with  her 
maids,  and  drove  off  to  the  palace  ;  biddmg  Ulysses,  as  she  departed,  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  coach,  and  to  follow  it  on  foot  at  some  distance  :  which  she  did, 
because  if  she  had  suffered  him  to  have  rode  in  the  coach  with  her,  it  might  have 
subjected  her  to  some  misconstructions  of  the  common  people,  who  are  always 
ready  to  vilify  and  censure  tiieir  betters,  and  to  suspect  that  charity  is  not 
always  pure  charity,  but  that  love  or  some  sinister  intention  lies  hid  under  its 
disguise.  So  discreet  and  attentive  to  appearance  in  all  her  actions  was  this 
admirable  princess. 

Ulysses,  as  he  entered  the  city,  wondered  to  see  its  magnificence,  its  markets, 
Iiuildings,  temples ;  its  walls  and  raiiijiires ;  its  trade,  and  resort  of  men  ;  its 
h.irbours  for  shipping,  which  is  the  strength  of  the  l'li;eacian  state.  lint  when 
he  appro.iclicd  the  palace,  and  beheld  its  riches,  the  i)roporli()n  of  its  architec- 
ture, its  avenues,  gardens,  st.itues,  fountains,  lie  stood  r.ipt  in  admiration,  arid 
almost  forgot  his  own  condition  in  surveying  the  (louiisliing  estate  of  oth<TS  : 
but  recollecting  himself,  he  passed  on  boldly  into  the  inner  apartment,  where 
the  king  and  (|ucc'n  were  sitting  at  dinner  with  their  peers;  Xausicaa  having 
prep.irrd  them  for  his  a]ipr(>ach. 

To  them  huml/iy  knei-iing  lie  made  it  his  request,  that  since  fortune  had  cast 
him  naked  upon  their  shores,  they  wouUl  take  him  into  their  protect  ion.  and 
grant  him  a  conveyance  by  one  of  the  ships,  of  which  their  gnat  I'hreaciaii 
slate  had  such  goml  store,  to  carry  him  to  his  own  country.  Having  delivered 
his  request,  to  graer  it  with  nioir  humility,  he  went  and  s.it  himself  down  u|K)n 
the  hearth  among  the  aslxs,  as  the  custom  w.as  in  those  days  wlu-n  any  would 
make  .1  pw!tition  to  the  tlirone. 

Me  seemed  a  petitioner  of  .so  great  slate  and  of  .so  superior  a  deportment, 
that  Alrinoiii  hlensclf  arose  to  do  liini  honour,  and  causing  him  to  leave  that 
al>  1  which  lie  h.id   assumed,  placed  him  next  to  his  throne,  upon  a 

(li  md  thii'i  111-  '.p^kc  '()  his  peers  : 

vl  r.iunsrilors  of  I'lrracifi  ye  see  Ihi-.  man,  who  he  is  wc  know 
not,  (liHi  1^  come  to  us  in  the  guise  of  a  petitioner  :  he  seems  no  nie.m  one; 
but  whoever  lie  is,  it  is  fit,  since  the  gods  have  cast  him  upon  our  protection. 
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that  we  grant  him  the  rites  of  hospitality,  while  he  stays  with  us,  and  at  his 
departure,  a  ship  well  manned  to  convey  so  worthy  a  personage  as  he  seems  to 
be,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  liis  rank,  to  his  own  country." 

This  counsel  the  peers  with  one  consent  approved  ;  and  wine  and  meat  being 
set  before  Ulysses,  he  ate  and  drank,  and  gave  the  gods  thanks  who  had  stirred 
up  the  royal  bounty  of  Alcinous  to  aid  him  in  that  extremity.  But  not  as  yet 
did  he  reveal  to  the  king  and  queen  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  had  come ;  only 
in  brief  terms  he  related  his  being  cast  upon  their  shores,  his  sleep  in  the 
woods,  and  his  moating  with  the  princess  N'ausicaa  :  whose  generosity,  mingled 
with  discretion,  filled  her  parents  with  delight,  as  Ulysses  in  eloquent  phrases 
adorned  and  commended  her  virtues.  But  'Alcinous,  humanely  considering 
that  the  troubles  which  his  guest  had  undergone  required  rest,  as  well  as 
refreshment  by  food,  dismissed  him  early  in  the  evening  to  his  chamber  ;  where 
in  a  magnificent  apartment  Ulysses  found  a  smoother  bed,  but  not  a  sounder 
repose,  Ihan  lie  had  enjoyed  the  night  before,  sleeping  upon  leaves  which  he 
had  scraped  together  in  his  necessity. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  songs  of  Deraodocu5.    The   convoy  home.     The  mariners  transformed  to  stone. 
The  young  shepherd. 

WiiEX  it  was  day-light,  Alcinous  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  about 
the  town  that  there  was  come  to  the  palace  a  stranger,  shipwrecked  on  their 
coast,  that  in  mien  and  person  resembled  a  god  :  and  inviting  all  the  chief 
people  of  the  city  to  come  and  do  honour  to  the  stranger. 

The  palace  was  quickly  filled  with  guests,  old  and  young,  for  whose  cheer, 
and  to  grace  Ulysses  more,  Alcinous  made  a  kingly  feast  with  banquetings  and 
music.  Then  Ulysses  being  seated  at  a  table  next  the  king  and  queen,  in 
all  men's  view ;  after  they  had  fcasterl,  Alcinous  ordered  Oemodocus,  the 
court-singer,  to  be  called  to  sing  some  song  of  the  deeds  of  heroes,  to  charm 
the  ear  of  his  guest.  Ucmodocus  came  and  reached  his  harp,  where  it  hung 
between  two  pillars  of  silver :  and  then  the  blind  singer,  to  whom,  in  recom- 
pense of  his  lost  sight,  the  muses  had  given  an  inward  discernment,  a  soul 
and  a  voice  to  excite  the  hearts  of  men  and  gods  to  delight,  began  in  grave  and 
solemn  strains  to  sing  the  glories  of  men  highliost  famed.  He  chose  a  poem, 
whose  subject  was  the  stern  strife  stirred  upbetucrn  Ulysses  and  great  .Xciiillos, 
as  at  a  banquet  sacred  to  the  gods  in  dreadful  language  they  expressed  their 
difference;  while  Agamemnon  sat  rejoiced  in  soul  to  hear  those  (Grecians  jar: 
for  the  oracle  in  I'ytho  had  told  him,  that  the  period  of  their  wars  in  Troy 
should  then  be,  when  the  kings  of  Cjreece,  anxious  to  arrive  at  the 'wished  con- 
clusion, should  fall  to  strife,  and  contend  which  must  end  the  war,  force  or 
stratagem. 

This  brave  contention  lie  exprcs.scd  so  to  the  life,  in  the  very  words  which 
they  both  used  in  the  cjuarrel,  as  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Ulysses  at  the 
remembrance  of  past  passages  of  his  life,  and  lie  hi-ld  his  l.irge  purple  weeil 
before  his  face  to  cctticeal  it.  Then  craving  a  cup  of  winr,  he  poured  it  out  in 
secri'l  lil)atii)n  to  the  gods,  who  had  jiul  into  flic  mind  of  Demodocus  unknow- 
ingly to  do  him  so  iiiiuli  honour.  Hut  when  the  iiiovin;;  poet  began  to  tell  of 
other  occurrences  where  IMysses  had  liren  present,  the  memory  of  his  brave 
followers  who  had  been  with  him  in  all  diffiruliies,  now  .swallowed  up  and  lost 
in  the  ocean,  and  of  tliose  kings  that  liael  fought  with  liim  at  Trov,  some  of 
whom  were  dc.id,  sonic  exiles  like  himself,  funcd  itself  so  strongly  upon  his 
mind,  that  forcietful  where  he  w.is,  he  sobbed  outright  with  passion;  which 
yet  he  restrained,  but  not  so  cunningly  but  Alcinous  perceived  it,  and  without 
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taking  notice  of  it  to  Ulysses,  privately  gave  signs  that  Demodocus  should 
cease  from  his  singing. 

Next  followed  dancing  in  the  Phreacian  fashion,  when  they  would  show 
respect  to  ilieir  guests  ;  which  was  succeeded  by  trials  of  skill,  games  of  strength, 
running,  racing,  hurling  of  the  quoit,  mock  fights,  hurling  of  the  javelin, 
shooting  with  the  bow  :  in  some  of  which  Ulysses  modestly  challenging  his 
entertainers,  performed  such  feats  of  strength  and  prowess  as  gave  the  admiring 
Phseacians  fresh  reason  to  imagine  that  he  was  either  some  god,  or  hero  of  the 
race  of  the  gods. 

These  solemn  shows  and  pageants  in  honour  of  his  guest,  king  Alcinous, 
continued  for  the  space  of  many  days,  as  if  he  could  never  be  wearj'  of  show- 
ing courtesies  to  so  worthy  a  stranger.  In  all  this  time  he  never  asked  him  his 
name,  nor  sought  to  know  more  of  him  than  he  of  his  own  accord  disclosed  : 
till  on  a  day  as  they  were  seated  feasting,  after  the  feast  was  ended,  Demo- 
docus being  called,  as  was  the  custom,  to  sing  some  grave  matter,  sang  liow 
Ulysses,  on  that  night  when  Troy  was  fired,  made  dreadful  proof  of  his  valour, 
maintaining  singly  a  combat  against  the  whole  household  of  Deiphobus,  to 
which  the  divine  expresser  gave  both  act  and  passion,  and  breathed  such  a 
fire  into  Ulysses'  deeds,  that  it  inspired  old  death  with  life  in  liie  lively  ex- 
pressing of  slaughters,  and  rendered  life  so  sweet  and  passionate  in  the  hearers, 
that  all  who  heard  felt  it  fleet  from  them  in  the  narration  :  wiiich  made  Ulysses 
even  pity  his  own  slaughterous  deeds,  and  feel  touches  of  remorse,  to  see  how 
song  can  revive  a  dead  man  from  the  grave,  yet  no  way  can  it  defend  a  living 
man  from  deatli  :  and  in  imagination  he  underwent  some  part  of  death's 
liorrors,  and  felt  in  his  living  body  a  t.aste  of  those  dying  pangs  wliicii  he  had 
dealt  to  others  ;  tiiat  witli  the  strong  conceit,  tear's  (the  true  interpreters  of 
uiuittcrablc  emotion)  stood  in  his  eyes. 

Which  king  Alcinous  noting,  and  that  this  was  now  the  second  lime  that 
he  had  perceived  Inm  to  be  moved  at  the  mention  of  events  touching  the 
Trojan  wars,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  wiietlicr  iiis  guest  liad  lost  any  friend  or 
kinsman  at  Troy,  that  Demodocus's  singing  liad  brougiit  into  his  mind.  Then 
Ulysses,  dr)inK  tiie  tears  with  his  cloak,  and  observing  that  the  eyes  of  all  tlie 
company  were  upon  him,  desirous  to  give  them  satisfaction  in  what  he  could,  and 
thinking  this  a  fit  time  to  reveal  his  true  name  and  destination,  sp.ake  as  follows  : 

"  The  courtesies  which  ye  all  have  shown  me,  and  in  jiarticular  yourself  and 
princely  d.iughtrr,  O  king  Alcinous,  tiemand  from  me  that  1  should  no  longer 
keep  you  in  ignorance  of  what  or  who  I  am  ;  for  to  reserve  any  secret  from 
you,  who  have  with  such  opmness  of  friendship  embraced  my  love,  would 
argue  either  a  pusillanimous  or  an  ungr.iteful  mind  in  ine.  Know  then  that  I 
am  tliat  /  'lysses.  of  uhoni  I  perceive  ye  have  heard  somclhing  ;  who  heretofore 
have  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  my  policies.  I  am  ho  bv  whose 
counsels,  if  FanK-  is  to  be  believed  at  all,  more  than  by  the  unilid  valour  of 
all  the  Grecians,  Troy  fell.  I  am  that  nnhajipy  man  whom  the  heavens  and 
angry  goils  have  conspired  to  keep  an  e\ile  on  the  se.is,  w.widering  to  seek  my 
home  wliich  still  (lies  from  me.  '1  he  land  which  1  am  in  quest  of  is  Ithaca  ; 
in  whose  ports  some  ship  belonging  to  your  navigation-f lined  I'lia-acian  stale 
may  haply  at  some  lime  have  found  a  refuge  from  tempests.  If  ever  you  have 
rxperienrcd  such  kindness,  requite  it  now;  by  grantnig  to  me,  who  am  the 
king  of  that  land,  a  pa.ssport  to  that  Land. 

Admiration  ci/ed  all  the  court  of  .Mi  inous,  fo  behold  in  Ihrir  presence  one 
of  the  number  of  those  lieroes  who  fought  at  Troy,  whose  divine  story  had 
t>ren  made  known  lo  ihem  by  songs  and  inx-his,  but  of  the  truth  lliey  Iiad 
hlllr  known,  or  rather  they  had  liilhcrto  accounted  llio  e  lieniic  exploits  as 
fictions  .ind  exaggerations  of  poets  ;  but  hnvmg  seen  and  made  proof  of  the 
r«d  Uly^sps,  they  liig.in  lo  take  those  supposed  inventions  lo  be  real  verities, 
and  the  tale  of  Troy  lo  be  as  Ime  as  it  was  delightful. 
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Then  king  Alcinous  made  answer:  "Thrice  fortunate  ought  we  to  esteem 
our  lot,  in  having  seen  and  conversed  with  a  man  of  whom  report  hath  spoken 
so  loudly,  but,  as  it  seems,  nothing  beyond  the  truth.  Though  we  could  desire 
no  felicity  greater  than  to  have  you  always  among  us,  renowned  Ulysses,  yet 
your  desire  having  been  expressed  so  often  and  so  deeply  to  return  home,  we 
can  deny  you  nothing,  though  to  our  own  loss.  Our  kingdom  of  Phoeacia,  as 
you  know,  is  chiefly  rich  in  shipping.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  there 
are  navigable  seas,  or  ships  can  pass,  our  vessels  will  be  found.  You  cannot 
name  a  coast  to  which  they  do  not  resort.  Every  rock  and  deep  quick-sand  is 
known  to  them  that  lurks  in  the  vast  deep.  They  pass  a  bird  in  flight ; 
and  with  such  unerring  certainty  they  make  to  their  destination,  that  some 
have  said  they  have  no  need  of  pilot  or  rudder,  but  that  they  move  instinc- 
tively, self-directed,  and  know  the  minds  of  their  voyagers.  Thus  much,  that 
you  may  not  fear  to  trust  yourself  in  one  of  our  Pha;acian  ships,  To-morrow 
if  you  please  you  shall  launch  forth.  To-day  spend  with  us  in  feasting  :  who 
never  can  do  enough  when  the  gods  send  such  visitors." 

Ulysses  acknowledged  king  Alcinous's  bounty  ;  and  while  these  two  royal 
personages  stood  interchanging  courteous  expressions,  the  heart  of  the  princess 
Nausicaa  was  overcome  :  she  had  been  gazing  attentively  upon  her  father's 
guest,  as  he  delivered  his  speech ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  part  where  he 
declared  himself  to  be  Ulysses,  ^le  blessed  herself,  and  her  fortune,  that  in 
relieving  a  poor  shipwrecked  mariner,  as  he  seemed  no  better,  she  had  con- 
ferred a  kindness  on  so  divine  a  hero  as  he  proved  :  and  scarce  waiting  till 
her  father  had  done  speaking,  with  a  cheerful  countenance  she  addressed 
Ulysses,  bidding  him  be  cheerful,  and  when  he  returned  home,  as  by  her 
father's  means  she  trusted  he  would  shortly,  sometimes  to  remember  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life,  and  who  met  him  in  the  woods  by  tlie  river  Calliroe. 

"Fair  flower  of  Pha^acia,"  he  replied,  "so  may  all  the  gods  bless  me  with 
the  strife  of  joys  in  that  desired  day,  wlienever  I  shall  see  it,  as  I  shall  always 
acknowledge  to  be  indebted  to  your  fair  hand  for  the  gift  of  life  which  I  enjoy, 
and  all  the  blessings  which  shall  follow  upon  my  home-return.  The  gods  give 
thee,  Nausicaa,  a  princely  husband  ;  and  from  you  two  spring  blessings  to  this 
state."  So  prayed  Ulysses,  his  heart  overflowing  with  admiration  and  grateful 
recollections  of  king  Alcinous's  daughter. 

Then  at  the  king's  request  he  gave  them  a  brief  relation  of  all  the  adventures 
that  had  befallen  him,  since  he  launched  forth  from  Troy  :  during  which  the 
princess  Nausicna  took  great  delight  (iu>  ladies  are  conmiunly  taken  with  these 
kind  of  travellers  stories)  to  hear  of  tiie  monster  Polyphemus,  of  the  men 
that  devour  each  other  in  La-strygonia,  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  of  Scylla, 
and  the  rest :  to  which  she  listened  with  a  breathless  attention,  letting  f.iU  a 
shower  of  tears  from  lier  fair  eyes  every  now  and  then,  when  Ulysses  told  of 
some  more  th.m  usual  distrcssftil  ]iassage  in  his  travels  :  and  all  the  rest  of  Jiis 
auditors,  if  they  had  before  entertained  a  high  respect  for  their  guest,  now  felt 
their  veneration  increased  tenfold,  when  they  learnt  from  his  own  mouth  what 
perils,  what  sufferings,  what  endunince,  of  evils  la-yond  man's  strength  to 
support,  this  much-buslaiiiing,  almost  heavenly  man,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
mind,  and  by  his  invincible  courage,  had  struggled  through. 

The  night  was  far  spent  before  Ulysses  had  ended  Ins  narrative,  anil  with 
wishful  glances  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  eastern  parts,  which  the  sun  had 
be;;un  to  flecker  with  his  fust  red  :  for  on  the  morrow  .Akinous  had  promised 
that  a  bark  .should  be  in  readiness  lo  convoy  him  to  Ithaca. 

In  the  morning  a  vessil  well  ni.inned  and  appointed  was  wailing  for  him  ; 
into  which  the  king  anti  (jueen  heaped  presents  of  gold  and  silver,  mas.sy  plate, 
app.arel,  armour,  anil  whatsoever  things  of  cost  or  rarity  they  judged  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  their  guest  :  and  the  .sails  being  set,  L'lysses  emlwrking 
with  expressions  of  regret  look  his  leave  of  his  royal  cntertameis,  of  llic  fair 


princess  (who  had  been  his  first  friend),  and  of  the  peers  of  Phteacia;  who 
crowding  down  to  the  beach  to  have  the  last  sight  of  their  illustrious  visitant, 
beheld  the  gallant  ship  with  all  lier  canvas  spread,  bounding  and  curveting 
over  the  waves,  like  a  horse  proud  of  his  rider ;  or  as  if  she  knew  that  in  her 
capacious  womb's  rich  freightage  she  bore  Ulysses. 

He  whose  life  past  had  been  a  series  of  disquiets,  in  seas  among  rude  waves, 
in  battles  amongst  loider  foes,  now  slept  securely,  forgetting  all ;  his  eye-lids 
bound  in  sucli  deep  sleep,  as  only  yielded  to  death  :  and  when  they  reached 
the  nearest  Ithacan  port  by  the  next  morning,  he  was  still  asleep.  The 
mariners  not  willing  to  awal^e  him,  landed  him  softly,  and  laid  him  in  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  an  olive-tree,  which  made  a  shady  recess  in  that  narrow  harbour, 
the  haunt  of  almost  none  but  the  sea-nymphs,  which  are  called  Naiads ;  few 
ships  before  this  Phajacian  vessel  having  put  into  that  haven,  by  reason  of  the 
difificulty  and  narrowness  of  the  entrance.  Here  leaving  him  asleep,  and  dis- 
posing in  safe  places  near  liim  the  presents  with  which  King  Alcinous  iiad  dis- 
missed him,  they  departed  for  Phoeacia;  where  these  wretched  mariners  never 
again  set  foot ;  but  just  as  they  arrived,  and  thought  to  salute  their  country 
e.arth ;  in  sight  of  their  city's  turrets,  and  in  open  view  of  their  friends  wlio 
from  the  liarbour  with  shouts  greeted  their  return  ;  their  vessel  and  all  the 
mariners  whicii  were  in  her  were  turned  to  stone,  and  stood  transformed  and 
fixed  in  sigiit  of  the  whole  Pha;acian  city,  where  it  yet  stands,  by  Neptune's 
vindictive  wrath ;  who  resented  thus  highly  the  contempt  which  those 
Phneacians  had  shown  in  convoying  home  a  man  whom  the  god  had  destined 
to  destruction.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Pha;acians  at  this  day  will 
at  no  price  be  induced  to  lend  tlicir  ships  to  strangers,  or  to  become  the  carriers 
for  other  nations,  so  highly  do  tliey  still  dread  the  displeasure  of  the  sea-god, 
while  they  see  that  terrible  monument  ever  in  sight. 

When  Ulysses  awoke,  which  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  mariners  had 
departed,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his  country  again,  either  that  long  absence 
had  made  it  strange,  or  that  Minerva  (which  was  more  likely)  had  cast  a  cloud 
about  his  eyes,  that  he  should  iiave  greater  jjlcasiirc  liereafler  in  discovering 
his  mistake  :  but  like  a  man  suddenly  awaking  in  some  desert  isle,  to  which 
his  sca-niales  Jiave  fr.insported  him  in  his  sleej),  he  looked  around,  and  dis- 
cerning no  known  objects,  he  cast  his  hands  to  heaven  for  pity,  and  complained 
on  those  ruthless  men  who  had  beguiled  him  with  a  promise  of  conveying  him 
liome  to  his  country,  and  perfidiously  left  liiin  to  perisli  in  an  unknown  land. 
Hut  then  tlie  rich  presents  of  gold  and  silver  given  him  by  Alcinous,  wiiich  he 
saw  carefully  laid  up  in  secure  places  near  him,  staggered  liim  ;  which  seemed 
not  like  the  act  of  wrongful  or  unjust  men,  such  as  turn  pirates  for  gain,  or 
land  helpless  passengers  in  remote  coasts  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
goods. 

While  he  remaineil  in  this  suspense,  there  came  up  to  liim  a  young  slieplicrd, 
clad  in  the  finer  sort  of  apparel,  sucli  as  kings'  sons  wore  in  those  days  when 
prmces  did  not  disd.iin  to  tend  shi-cp,  who  accosting  him,  was  saluted  again 
by  Ulysses,  who  asked  him  wiiat  cotmtry  that  wxs,  on  whicli  he  h.ad  been  just 
landed,  antl  whether  it  were  a  part  of  a  contin<'nt,  or  an  island.  The  young 
.'.li<-pliiT(l  mafle  show  of  wf)tHler,  to  hear  any  one  ask  the  name  of  that  laml ; 
as  country  people  are  apt  to  esteem  those  for  mainly  ignorant  and  barbarous 
who  do  not  know  the  namas  of  places  whicli  are  familiar  to  //ui/i,  though 
ix;rlia|>s  they  who  .Tsk  have  had  no  opportunities  of  knowing,  nnd  may  have 
conn:  from  f.ir  coimtrics. 

"  I  h.id  thought,"  said  he,  "  fh.at  all  people  knew  our  land.  Il  is  rocky  and 
barren,  to  be  sure  ;  hut  well  inough  :  it  feeds  a  goat  or  an  ox  well  ;  it  is  not 
w. lilting  neitlicr  .n  uim-  n.ir  in  wheat;  il  ii.is  good  springs  of  water,  some 
fair  rivi-r; ;  and  :i,  as  yfiu  may  sec  :  if  is  called  Itli.aca." 

I  ly.,rs  w.i,  1  to  find  himself  in  lii:}  own  country  ;  but  so  jiru- 
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dently  he  carried  his  joy,  that  dissembling  his  true  name  and  quality,  he 
pretended  to  the  shepherd  that  he  was  only  some  foreigner  who  by  stress  of 
weather  liad  put  mto  that  port ;  and  framed  on  the  sudden  a  story  to  make  it 
plausible,  how  he  had  come  from  Crete  in  a  ship  of  Phoeacia ;  when  the 
young  shepherd  laughing,  and  taking  Ulysses'  hand  in  both  his,  said  to 
him  :  "lie  must  be  cunning,  I  find,  who  thinks  to  overreach  you.  What, 
cannot  you  quit  your  wiles  and  your  subtleties,  now  that  you  arc  in  a  state  of 
security  ?  must  the  first  word  with  which  you  salute  your  native  earth  be  an 
untruth?  and  think  you  that  you  are  unknown?  " 

Ulysses  looked  again  ;  and  he  saw,  not  a  shepherd,  but  a  beautiful  woman, 
whom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  the  goddess  Minerva,  that  in  the  wars  of 
Troy  had  frequently  vouchsafed  her  sight  to  him  ;  and  had  been  with  him  since 
in  perils,  saving  him  unseen. 

"  Let  not  my  ignorance  offend  thee,  great  Minerva,"  he  cried,  "  or  move  thy 
displeasure,  that  in  that  shape  I  knew  thee  not ;  since  the  skill  of  discerning  the 
deities  is  not  attainable  by  wit  or  study,  but  hard  to  be  hit  by  the  wisest  of 
mortals.  To  know  thee  truly  through  all  thy  changes  is  only  given  to  those 
whom  thou  art  pleased  to  grace.  To  all  men  thou  takest  all  hkenesses.  All 
men  in  their  wits  think  that  they  know  thee,  and  that  they  have  thee.  Thou  art 
wisdom  itself.  But  a  semblance  of  thee,  which  is  false  wisdom,  often  is  taken 
for  thee  :  so  thy  counterfeit  view  appears  to  many,  but  thy  true  presence  to 
few  :  those  are  they  which,  loving  thee  above  all,  are  inspired  witii  light  from 
thee  to  know  thee.  But  this  I  surely  know,  that  all  the  time  the  sons  of  Greece 
waged  war  against  Troy,  I  was  sundry  times  graced  witii  thy  appearance ;  but 
since,  I  have  never  been  able  to  set  eyes  upon  thee  till  now;  but  have  wandered 
at  my  own  discretion,  to  myself  a  blind  guide,  erring  up  and  down  the  world, 
wanting  thee." 

Then  Minerva  cleared  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  the  ground  on  which  he  stood 
to  be  Ithaca,  and  that  cave  to  be  tlie  same  wliieh  the  people  of  Ithaca  had  in 
former  times  made  sacred  to  the  sea-nymphs,  and  where  he  himself  had  done 
sacrifices  to  them  a  tiiousand  times  ;  and  full  in  his  view  stood  Mount  Nerytus 
witli  all  its  woods  :  so  that  now  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  he  was  arrived  in 
his  own  country,  and  with  the  delight  which  he  felt  he  could  not  forbear  stoop- 
ing down  and  kissing  the  soil. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  change  from  a  king  to  a  beggar.     Euma:ur,  and  the  herdsmen.    Telemachiis. 

Not  long  did  Minerva  suffer  him  to  indulge  vain  transports,  but  briefly  re- 
counting to  him  the  events  which  had  taken  pi, ice  in  Ithaca  during  iiis  absence, 
she  showed  him  that  his  way  to  his  wife  and  throne  ilid  not  lie  .so  open,  but 
that  before  he  was  reinstated  in  the  secure  |:iossossioii  of  them,  he  nuist  en- 
(oimler  many  (liMieulties.  His  palace,  wanting  its  king,  was  become  a  resort 
of  insolent  and  imperious  men.  tlie  chief  nobility  of  Itliaca  .md  of  tiie  neii;h- 
bouring  isles,  wiio,  in  the  confidence  of  Ulysses  being  dead,  came  .as  suitors  to 
Penelope.  Tiic  queen  (it  w.as  true)  continued  single,  but  w.xs  little  better  than 
a  state-()risoner  in  the  power  of  these;  men,  who  under  .a  pretence  of  waiting 
her  (ieeisioii,  occupied  the  king's  house,  ratiier  as  owners  than  guests,  loriiing 
an<l  liomineering  at  their  pleasure,  prof.uiing  the  pal.ice,  and  wasting  the  roy.al 
substance,  with  their  feasts  and  m.ad  riots.  Moreovcrt  he  godiloss  told  him  how. 
fearing  the  attempts  of  these  lawless  men  upon  the  person  of  his  young  son 
Telemachus,  she  herself  had  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  prince,  to  go  and  sc<:k 
his  fitlier  in  far  countries;  how  in  the  slupe  of  Mentor  she  had  borne  him 
company  in  his  long  search  ;  which,  though  f.iihng,  .as  she  meant  it  should  fail. 
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in  its  first  object,  had  yet  had  this  effect,  that  through  hardships  he  had 
learned  endurance,  through  experience  he  had  gathered  wisdom,  and  wherever 
his  footsteps  had  been  he  had  left  such  men>orials  of  his  worth,  as  the  fame  of 
Ulysses'  son  was  already  blown  througliout  the  world.  That  it  was  now  not 
many  days  since  Telemachus  had  arrived  in  the  island,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
queen  his  mother,  who  had  thought  him  dead,  by  reason  of  his  long  absence, 
and  had  begun  to  mourn  for  him  with  a  grief  equal  to  that  which  she  endured 
for  Ulysses;  the  godtiess  herself  having  so  ordered  the  course  of  his  adventures 
that  the  time  of  iiis  return  should  correspond  with  the  return  of  Ulysses,  tiiat 
they  might  together  concert  measures  how  to  repress  the  power  and  insolence 
of  those  wicked  suitors.  This  the  goddess  told  liim  ;  but  of  the  particulars  of 
his  sons  adventures,  of  his  having  been  detained  in  the  Deligliiful  island,  which 
his  fatlier  had  so  lately  left,  of  Calypso,  and  her  nymphs,  and  the  many  strange 
occurrences  which  may  be  read  with  profit  and  delight  in  the  history  of  tlie 
prince's  adventures,  she  forbore  to  tell  him  as  yet,  as  judging  that  he  would 
hear  them  with  greater  pleasure  from  the  lips  of  his  son,  when  he  should  have 
him  in  an  hour  of  stillness  and  safety,  when  tiieir  work  should  be  done,  and 
none  of  their  enemies  left  alive  to  trouble  them. 

Then  tliey  sat  down,  the  goddess  and  Ulysses,  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  olive- 
free,  consulting  how  they  might  with  safety  bring  about  his  restoration.  And 
when  Ulysses  revolved  In  his  mind  liow  that  his  enemies  were  a  multitude,  and 
lie  single,  he  began  to  despond,  and  he  said,  "I  shall  die  an  ill  death  like 
Agamemnon;  in  the  threshold  cf  my  own  house  I  shall  perish,  like  that  imfor- 
tunate  monarch,  slain  by  some  one  of  my  wife's  suitors."  Hut  then  again 
calling  to  mind  his  ancient  courage,  he  secretly  wished  that  Minerva  would  but 
breath  such  a  spirit  into  his  bosom  as  she  enfiamed  him  with  in  the  day  of 
Troys  destruction,  that  in-  might  encounter  with  three  hundred  (if  thwse  impu- 
dent suitors  at  once,  and  strew  the  pavemenis  of  his  beaiUiful  p.ilacc  wiiii  their 
bloods  and  brains. 

And  .Minerva  knew  his  thoughts,  and  she  said,  "  I  will  be  strongly  with  thee, 
if  tiiou  f.iil  not  to  do  thy  part.  And  for  a  sign  between  lis  that  1  will  perform 
my  promi.sc,  and  for  a  token  on  thy  ])art  of  obedience,  I  must  ciiange  thee,  that 
tliy  )HTson  may  not  be  known  of  men." 

Tlien  Ulysses  Ijowed  his  he.ad  to  receive  the  divine  impression,  arwl  Minerva 
by  her  gre.it  power  changed  his  person  so  that  it  might  not  be  known.  She 
changed  him  to  appe.ir.ince  into  a  very  old  man.  yet  such  a  one  as  by  his  limbs 
and  g.iit  seemed  to  liave  bc<'n  some  consideralile  person  in  his  time,  and  to 
retain  yet  some  n;m.iins  of  liis  once  prodigious  strength.  Also,  instead  of 
those  ricli  roljcs  in  which  King  Akinous  liad  clotiied  iiim,  slie  threw  over  his 
hmbs  such  old  and  Littered  rags  ,as  w.indering  beggars  usually  wear.  A  start' 
supported  his  steps,  and  a  scrip  hung  to  liis  back,  such  as  travelling  mendicants 
use,  to  hold  the  scraps  which  .ire  given  lo  tliem  at  rich  mens  doors.  So  from 
a  king  lie  became  a  beggar,  as  wise  Tiresias  liad  predicted  lo  him  in  the 
shades. 

lo  complete  his  humiliation,  and  to  prove  liis  obedience  by  suffering,  she 
next  directed  him  in  this  bcgi;arly  attire  to  go  and  present  himself  to  Ins  old 
herdsman  ICumanis,  who  had  the  c.ire  of  his  swine  and  his  cattle,  and  had 
been  a  faithful  stewani  lo  him  all  the  lime  of  his  absence.  Then  stricily 
charging  Ulysses  that  he  should  reveal  himself  lo  no  mm  biU  lo  his  own 
sun,  .whom  she  would  send  lu  him  when  she  saw  occasion,  the  goddess  went 
her  way. 

The  transformed  Ulysses  In-nl  his  course  to  the  collage  of  the  herdsman, 
and  entering  in  at  tin-  front  court,  llie  ilogs,  of  which  ICuma-us  kepi  many  fierce 
oni-%  ffir  the  protection  of  the  e.itlli-,  Ilcw  willi  ojieii  moiiilis  upon  him,  as 
lliosr  Ignoble  nnimaW  h.ive  oflcniimcs  an  anli|).illiy  lo  llir  sight  of  .invlhing 
like  a  beggar,  and  would  have  rent  him  in  pieces  with  llieir  teeth,  if  Uly.sscs 
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had  not  had  llie  prudence  to  let  fall  his  staff,  which  had  chiefly  provoked  their 
fury,  and  sat  liim.self  down  in  a  careless  fashion  upon  the  ground  ;  but  for  all 
that  some  serious  hurt  had  certainly  been  done  to  him,  so  raging  the  dogs  were, 
had  not  the  herdsman,  whom  the  barking  of  the  dogs  had  fetched  out  of  the 
house,  with  shouting  and  with  throwing  of  stones  repressed  them. 

He  said,  when  he  saw  Ulysses,  "Old  father,  liow  near  you  were  to  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  these  rude  dogs  !  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself,  if 
through  neglect  of  mine  any  hurt  had  happened  to  you.  But  heaven  has  given 
me  so  many  cares  to  my  portion,  that  I  might  well  be  excused  for  not  attend  - 
ing  to  everything  :  wliile  here  I  lie  grieving  and  mourning  for  tiie  absence  of 
that  majesty  which  once  ruled  here,  and  am  forced  to  fatten  his  swine  and  his 
cattle  for  evil  men,  who  hate  him,  and  who  wish  his  death  ;  when  he  perhaps 
strays  up  and  down  the  world,  and  has  not  wherewith  to  appease  hunger,  if 
indeed  he  yet  lives  (which  is  a  question)  and  enjoys  the  cheerful  light  of  the 
sun."  This  he  said,  little  thinking  that  he  of  whom  he  spoke  now  stood  before 
him,  and  that  in  that  uncouth  disguise  and  beggarly  obsciirity  was  present  the 
hidden  majesty  of  Ulysses. 

Then  he  had  his  guest  into  the  house,  and  set  meat  and  drink  before  him  ; 
and  Ulysses  said,  "  May  Jove  and  all  the  other  gods  requite  you  for  the  kind 
speeches  and  hospitable  usage  which  you  have  shown  me  !  " 

Kum;:Kus  made  answer,  "  My  poor  guest,  if  one  in  much  worse  plight  than 
yourself  had  arrived  here,  it  were  a  shame  to  such  scanty  means  as  I  have,  if  I 
iiad  let  him  depart  without  entertaining  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Poor 
men,  and  such  as  have  no  houses  of  their  own,  are  by  Jove  himself  recom- 
mended to  our  care.  But  the  cheer  which  we  that  are  servants  to  otlicr  men 
have  to  bestow,  is  but  sorry  at  most,  yet  freely  and  lovingly  I  give  it  you. 
Indeed  there  once  ruled  here  a  man,  wiiose  return  the  gods  have  set  their  fices 
against,  wlio,  if  he  had  been  sulitered  to  reign  in  peace  and  grow  old  among  us, 
would  have  been  kind  to  me  and  mine.  But  he  is  gone  ;  and  for  liis  sake 
would  to  (Jod  that  the  whole  posterity  of  Helen  might  perish  with  her,  since 
in  her  quarrel  so  many  wortliies  have  perished.  But  such  as  your  Hire  is,  cat  it, 
and  be  welcome ;  such  lean  be.ists  as  are  food  for  poor  herdsmen.  The  fattest 
go  to  feed  the  voracious  stomachs  of  the  queens  suitors.  Shame  on  their 
unworthiness,  there  is  no  day  in  which  two  or  throe  of  the  noblest  of  the  herd 
are  not  slain  to  support  their  leasts  and  their  surfeits." 

Ulysses  gave  good  ear  to  his  words,  and  as  he  ate  Iiis  meat,  he  even  tore  it 
and  rent  it  with  his  teeth,  for  mere  vexation  that  his  fat  cattle  should  be  slain 
to  glut  the  ai)p(;tites  of  those  godless  suitors.  And  he  said,  "What  chief  or 
what  ruler  iti  this,  that  thou  commendest  so  highly,  and  sayest  that  he  perislied 
at  Troy  ?  I  am  but  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  It  may  be  I  have  heard  of  some 
such  in  my  long  travels." 

I'Lumxus  answered,  "  Old  father,  never  one  of  all  the  strangers  that  have 
come  to  our  coast  with  news  of  Uly.sses  being  alive,  could  gain  credit  with 
the  queen  or  Ikt  son  yet.  These  travellers,  to  get  raiment  or  a  meal,  will 
not  Mick  to  invent  any  lie.  Truth  is  not  the  commodity  ili<-y  deal  in.  Never 
(lid  the  (iueen  get  anything  of  them  but  lies.  She  receives  all  that  come 
graciously,  hears  their  stories,  inquires  all  she  can,  but  all  ends  in  tears  and 
(liss.itisfaclioii.  lint  in  (iod's  name,  old  fatlier,  if  you  have  got  a  tale,  make 
the  most  on  t,  it  m.iy  gain  you  a  cloak  or  a  coat  from  somebody  to  kcvj)  you 
warm  :  but  for  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  dogs  and  vultures  long  since  have 
torn  him  limb  from  limb,  or  sonit;  great  fislj  at  sea  h.is  devoured  him,  or  he 
lietli  with  no  better  monument  upon  liis  bones  than  the  sea-s.iiid.  But  for  me 
l>ist  all  the  rare  of  men  were  tears  cre.iled  :  fur  I  never  sh.ill  lind  so  kind  .1 
roy.il  m.ister  more  ;  not  if  my  f  iilier  or  my  mother  eouKl  come  again  and  visit  mo 
from  the  tomb,  \\t)iil(l  my  eyes  be  so  blessed,  .as  they  should  be  with  the  siglit 
of  him  again,  coming  as  from  the  ilead.     In   his  list  rest  my  soul  shall  love 
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liiin.  He  is  not  here,  nor  do  I  name  him  as  a  flatterer,  but  because  I  am 
thankful  for  his  love  and  care  which  he  had  to  me  a  poor  man  ;  and  if  I  knew 
surely  that  he  were  post  all  shores  that  the  sun  shines  upon,  I  would  invoke 
him  as  a  deified  thing." 

For  this  saying  of  Eumceus  the  waters  stood  in  Ulysses'  eyes,  and  he  said, 
"  My  friend,  to  say  and  to  affirm  positively  that  he  cannot  be  alive,  is  to  give 
too  much  license  to  incredulity.  For,  not  to  spealc  at  random,  but  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  an  oath  comes  to,  I  say  to  you  that  Ulysses  shall  return, 
and  whenever  that  day  shall  be,  tlien  shall  you  give  to  me  a  cloalc  and  a  coat  ; 
but  till  then,  I  will  not  receive  so  much  as  a  thread  of  a  garment,  but  rather  go 
naked ;  for  no  less  tiian  the  gates  of  hell  do  I  hate  that  man,  whom  poverty 
can  force  to  tell  an  untruth,  lie  Jove  then  witness  to  my  words,  that  this  very 
year,  nay  ere  this  month  be  fully  ended,  your  eyes  shall  behold  Ulysses, 
dealing  vengeance  in  his  own  palace  upon  the  wrongers  of  his  wife  and  his 
son." 

To  give  the  better  credence  to  his  words,  he  amused  Eumseus  with  a  forged 
story  of  his  life,  feigning  of  himself  that  he  was  a  Cretan  born,  and  one  that 
went  with  Idomeneus  to  the  wars  of  Troy.  Also  lie  said  that  he  knew  Ulysses, 
and  related  various  p.assages  which  he  alleged  to  have  happened  betwixt 
Ulysses  and  himself,  which  were  citiier  true  in  the  main,  as  having  really  liappened 
between  Ulysses  and  some  other  person,  orwere  so  like  to  truth,  as  corresjiond- 
ing  with  the  known  character  and  actions  of  Ulysses  that  h^umaus'  incredulity 
w.is  not  a  little  shaken.  Among  other  things  he  asserted  that  he  had  lately 
been  entertained  in  the  court  of  Thesprotia,  where  the  king's  son  of  the 
country  had  told  him,  tliat  Ulysses  had  been  there  but  just  before  him,  and 
was  gone  upon  a  voyage  to  the  oracle  of  Jove  in  Dodona,  whence  he  should 
shortly  return,  and  a  ship  would  be  ready  by  the  bounty  of  the  Thesprolians 
to  convoy  him  straight  to  Ithaca.  "And  in  token  that  what  1  tell  you  is  true," 
said  Ulysses,  "if  your  king  come  not  within  the  period  which  I  have  named, 
you  shall  have  leave  to  give  your  servants  commandment  to  take  my  old 
carcass,  and  throw  if  headlong  from  some  steep  rock  into  the  sea,  that  poor 
men,  taking  example  by  me,  may  fear  to  lie."  P.ut  Kumtvus  made  answer  that 
that  should  be  small  s.aiisfaction  or  pleasure  to  him. 

So  while  they  sat  discoursing  in  this  manner,  supper  was  served  in,  and  (he 
.scr%'ants  of  the  herdsman,  who  had  been  out  all  day  in  the  fields,  came  in  to 
supper,  and  took  their  seats  at  the  fire,  for  the  night  was  bitter  and  frosty. 
After  supper,  Ulysses,  who  had  well  eaten  and  drunken,  and  was  refreshed 
with  the  hcrdsm.in's  good  cheer,  was  resolved  to  try  whether  his  host's  hospi- 
tality would  extend  to  the  lending  him  a  pood  warm  mantle  or  rug  to  cover  him 
in  the  night-scTson  ;  and  framing  an  artful  tale  for  the  purpose,  in  a  nieny 
mocxl,  filling  a  cup  r^f  (ireek  wine,  he  thus  bi'g.in  : 

"  I  will  you  a  story  of  your  king  Ulysses  and  myself.  If  there  is  ever  a 
lime  when  a  man  may  have  leave  to  tell  his  own  stories,  it  is  when  he  lias 
•Irunken  a  little  too  much.  Strong  liquor  driveth  the  fool,  and  moves  eviMi  the 
heart  of  the  wise,  moves  and  impels  huii  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  break  forth 
in  pleasant  laughters,  and  penhaiiee  to  jirefer  a  speech  too  which  were  better 
kept  in.  When  tint  Ik  art  is  open,  llie  tongue  wilt  Ix:  stirring.  lUit  you  shall 
liear.     \S'e  le<l  our  powi.TS  to  ambush  oace  under  the  walls  of  Troy." 

'i  111-  hf  nl  rn>:i  rr,  iwdcfl  .'iboul  him  eager  to  hear  anything  which  related  to 
llicii  •  :  ilic  wars  of  Troy,  and  thus  he  went  on  : 

"  :  s  and   Mcneliuis  had  lh(r  direction  of  that  cnlcrjirisc, 

-""'  .      ;  to  join  me  with  them   in  the  eommnnd,     I  was  nt  that 

•  wxiz  aiming  men,  lh()U^;h  fortune  has  played  me  a  trick  since,  as 

iSul  I  wiussonu-buily  in  those  tunes,  anil  could  do  something. 

'II         I  may,  a  hitler  freezing  i.lghl   it  Wius,  .such  a  night  as  this,  the  air 

cut  lil.i-  i.terl,  and  llie  sleet  gathered  on  our  shields  like  crystal.     There  was 
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some  twenty  of  us  that  lay  close  crouched  down  among  the  reeds  and  bulrushes 
that  grew  in  the  moat  that  goes  round  the  city.  The  rest  of  us  made  tolerable 
shift,  for  every  man  had  been  careful  to  bring  with  him  a  good  cloak  or  mantle 
to  wrap  over  his  armour  and  keep  himself  warm  ;  but  I,  as  it  chanced,  had  left 
my  cloak  behind  me,  as  not  expecting  that  the  night  would,prove  so  cool,  or 
rather  I  believe  because  I  had  at  that  time  a  brave  suit  of  new  armour  on, 
which  being  a  soldier,  and  having  some  of  the  soldier's  vice  about  me,  vanity, 
I  was  not  willing  should  be  hidden  under  a  cloak  ;  but  I  paid  for  my  indiscre- 
tion with  my  sulferings,  for  the  inclement  night,  and  the  wet  of  the  ditch  in 
which  we  lay,  I  was  well-nigh  frozen  to  death  ;  and  when  I  could  endure  no 
longer,  I  jogged  Ulysses  who  was  next  to  me,  and  had  a  nimble  ear,  and  made 
known  my  case  to  him,  assuring  him  that  I  must  inevitably  perish.  He 
answered  in  a  low  whisper,  "  Hush,  lest  any  Greek  should  hear  you,  and  take 
notice  of  your  softness."  Not  a  word  more  he  said,  but  showed  as  if  he  li;;d 
no  pity  for  the  plight  I  was  in.  But  he  was  as  considerate  as  he  was  brave, 
and  even  then,  as  he  lay  with  his  head  reposing  upon  his  hand,  he  was  medi- 
tating how  to  relieve  me,  without  exposing  my  weakness  to  the  soldiers.  At  last 
raising  up  his  head,  he  made  as  if  he  had  been  asleep,  and  said,  '  Friends,  I 
have  been  warned  in  a  dream  to  send  to  the  fleet  to  king  Agamemnon  for  a 
supply,  to  recruit  our  numbers,  for  we  arc  not  sufl'icient  for  this  enterprise ;  ' 
and  they  believing  him,  one  'I'hoas  was  despatched  on  that  errand,  who 
departing,  for  more  speed,  as  Ulysses  had  foreseen,  left  his  upper  garment 
behind  him,  a  good  warm  mantle,  to  which  I  succeeded,  and  by  the  help  of  it 
got  throur,li  the  night  with  credit.  This  shift  Ulysses  made  for  one  in  need, 
and  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  now  that  strength  in  my  limbs,  which  made 
me  in  those  days  to  be  accounted  fit  to  be  a  leader  under  Ulysses  !  I  should 
not  then  want  the  loan  of  a  cloak  or  mantle,  to  wrap  about  me  and  shield  my 
old  limbs  from  the  night-air." 

The  tale  pleased  the  herdsmen  ;  and  Eumxus,  who  more  than  all  the  rest  was 
gratified  to  hear  tales  of  Ulysses,  true  or  false,  said,  that  tor  his  story  he  de- 
served a  manile,  and  a  night's  lodging,  which  he  should  have  ;  and  he  spread 
for  him  a  bed  of  goat  and  sheep  skins  by  the  lire;  and  the  seeming  beggar, 
who  was  indeed  the  true  Ulysses,  lay  down  and  slept  under  that  poor  roof, 
in  that  abject  disguise  to  which  the  will  of  Minerva  had  subjected  him. 

When  morning  was  come,  Uly.sscs  made  offer  to  depart,  ;is  if  he  were  not 
willing  to  burthen  his  hosts  hospitality  any  longer,  but  said,  that  he  would  go 
and  try  the  humanity  of  the  towns  folk,  if  any  there  would  bestow  upon  him 
a  bit  of  bread  or  a  cup  of  drink.  Perhaps  the  c|ueeii's  suitors  (he  .<;aid)  out  of 
liieir  full  feasts  would  bestow  a  scrap  on  him:  for  lie  could  wait  at  table,  if 
need  were,  and  i)lay  the  nimble  serving-man,  he  could  fetch  wood  (he  said)  or 
build  a  fire,  prepare  roast  meat  or  boiled,  nux  the  wine  with  water,  or  do  any 
of  those  oflices  which  recommended  poor  men  like  him  to  services  in  great 
niaii's  houses. 

"Alas  I  poor  guest,"  said  I'"umn?us,  "  you  know  not  what  you  speak.  What 
should  so  poor  and  old  a  man  as  you  do  at  the  suitors  tables  ?  Tlieir  liglit 
minds  are  not  given  to  such  grave  servitors,  'liiey  must  have  youths,  richly 
(ricked  out  in  (lowing  vests,  with  curled  hair,  like  .so  many  of  Jove's  cup- 
bearers, to  fill  out  the  wine  to  them  as  Iliey  sit  at  table,  and  to  shift  their 
trenchers.  1  heir  gorged  insolence  would  but  despise  ami  make  a  mock  at  thy 
age.  Stay  here.  I'erli.ips  the  fiucen,  or  Telcmachus,  hearing  of  thy  arrival, 
may  send  to  thee  of  tluir  bounty." 

As  lie  spak(;  these  words,  tin:  stejis  of  one  crossing  the  front  court  were 
heard,  an<l  a  noi^e  of  the  dogs  f.iwiiing  and  li-.iping  about  as  for  joy;  by 
which  token  l.imiaiis  giu-ssed  that  it  was  the  prince,  who  lie.uing  of  a 
traveller  being  arrived  at  l.tiniauis's  cottagi*  that  brought  tidings  of  lus  father, 
w;is  come  to  search  the  trutli,  and  Mumccus  siiid :  "It  is  the  tread  of   Tele- 
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machus,  the  son  of  king  Ulysses."  Before  he  could  well  speak  the  words, 
the  prince  was  at  the  door,  whom  Ulysses  rising  to  receive,  Telemachus  would 
not  suffer  that  so  aged  a  man,  as  he  appeared,  should  rise  to  do  respect  to 
him,  but  he  courteously  and  reverently  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  inclined 
his  head  to  him,  as  if  he  had  surely  known  tliat  it  was  his  father  indeed  :  but 
L'lysses  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  show  the  waters 
whicli  stood  in  them.  .And  Telemachus  said,  "  Is  this  the  man  who  can  tell 
U5  tidings  of  the  king  my  father?" 

"  He  brags  himself  to  be  a  Cretan  born,"  said  Eumceus,  "and  that  he  has 
been  a  soldier  and  a  traveller,  but  whether  he  speak  the  truth  or  not,  he  alone 
can  tell.  But  whatsoever  he  has  been,  what  he  is  now  is  apparent.  Such  as 
he  appears,  I  give  him  to  you;  do  wliat  you  will  with  him  ;  his  boast  at  pre- 
sent IS  that  he  is  at  the  very  best  a  supplicant." 

"  Be  he  what  he  may,"  said  Telemachus,  "I  accept  him  at  your  hands. 
But  where  I  should  bestow  him  I  know  not,  seeing  that  in  the  palace  his  age 
would  not  cxemi^t  him  from  tlie  scorn  and  contempt  which  my  mother's 
suitors  in  their  light  minds  would  be  sure  to  fling  upon  him.  A  mercy  if  he 
esc.iped  without  blows:  for  they  are  a  company  of  evil  men,  whose  profession 
is  wrongs  and  violence." 

Ulysses  answered :  "  Since  it  is  free  for  any  man  to  speak  in  presence  of 
your  greatness,  I  must  say  that  my  heart  puts  on  a  wolfish  inclination  to  tear 
and  to  devour,  hearing  your  speech,  that  these  suitors  should  with  such  injus- 
tice r.ige,  where  you  should  have  the  rule  solely.  What  should  the  cause  be  ? 
do  you  wilfully  give  way  to  their  ill  manners?  or  has  your  government  been 
such  as  hiis  procured  ill-will  towards  you  from  your  people  ?  or  do  you  mis- 
trust your  kinsfolk  and  friends  in  such  sort,  as  without  trial  to  decline  their 
aid  ?  a  man's  kindred  are  they  that  he  might  trust  to  when  extremities  ran 
high." 

'lelcmachus  replied  :  "The  kindred  of  Ulysses  are  few.  I  h.ive  no  brothers 
to  assist  me  in  the  strife.  But  the  suitors  are  powerful  in  kindred  and  friends. 
The  house  of  old  .-Xrcesius  has  had  this  fate  from  the  heavens,  that  from  old 
it  still  has  been  supplied  witli  single  heirs.  To  Arcesius  I^aerles  only  was 
born,  from  Laertes  descended  only  Ulysses,  from  Ulysses  I  alone  liave  sprung, 
whom  he  left  so  young,  that  from  me  never  comfort  arose  to  iiim.  But  tiic 
end  of  ail  rests  in  tlie  liands  of  the  gods." 

Then  Kum;i;us  departing  to  see  to  some  necessary  business  of  his  herds, 
Minerva  took  a  wom.in  s  shajie,  and  stood  in  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  was 
seen  to  Ulysses,  but  by  his  son  slie  was  not  sei-ii,  for  the  presences  of  the  gods 
arc  invisiljle  s.ave  to  thoie  to  wliom  they  will  to  reveal  themselves.  .Never- 
theless the  (logs  whit  li  were  about  the  door  saw  the  goddess,  and  durst  not 
lark,  l)Ut  went  crouching  and  licking  of  the  dust  for  fear.  And  giving  signs 
to  Ulys.ses  that  llie  time  w.is  now  come  in  which  he  should  m.ike  liiniself 
known  to  his  son.  by  Ikt  grcit  power  slie  changed  b;uk  his  shape  into  the 
.same  which  it  w.ns  before  she  transformed  him;  and  lelemaclnis.  wlio  .saw 
the  changi',  but  nothing  of  tin-  manner  by  whiili  it  was  eflected,  only  lie  saw 
the  apiK-.-irance  of  a  king  in  tlie  vigour  of  liis  age  where  but  just  now  he  h.-id 
wren  a  worn  and  dcercpit  beggar,  w.is  struck  with  fear,  and  said.  "Some  god 
has  donr  this  liousc  tins  hotiour,"  and  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  would 
hinc  worshi Piled.  Hut  his  father  permitted  not.  but  s,ii<l,  "  Look  better  at 
nic;  I  am  no  deity,  why  put  you  upon  me  the  reputation  of  godhe.id  ?  I 
am  no  more  but  iliy  father:  I  an»  even  he;  I  am  lli.it  Ulysses,  I  >y  reason  of 
whov  nljsrnce  thy  youth  \\.\\  Wvn  «'vposed  to  such  wronj.;s  fmin  injurious 
men,"  Then  kissed  he  hiH  son,  nor  could  aiw  longer  refr.iln  those  le.iis  which 
he  hiwl  held  uniliT  sui  h  mighty  restr.imt  befuie,  lhou);li  lliev  would  ever  be 
fi»ri  ing  llieniwlven  out  in  spiii?  of  hitn  ;  tint  now,  as  if  their  sluices  had  liursi, 
llicy  c.imc  out  hkc  rivcrsi,  pouring  upon  ttie  warn>  checks  of  his  son.     Nor  yet 
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by  all  these  violent  arguments  could  Telemachus  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
it  was  his  father,  but  he  said,  some  deity  had  taken  that  shape  to  mock  him  ; 
for  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  man,  who  is  sustained  by 
mortal  food,  to  change  his  shape  so  in  a  moment  from  age  to  youth  :  for  "but 
now,  ■ '  said  he,  ' '  you  were  all  wrinkles,  and  were  old,  and  now  you  look  as 
the  gods  are  pictured." 

His  father  replied:  "Admire,  but  fear  not,  and  know  me  to  be  at  all  parts 
substantially  thy  father,  who  in  the  inner  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  unseen 
workings  of  a  father's  love  to  thee,  answers  to  his  outward  shape  and  pre- 
tence !  There  shall  no  more  Ulysseses  come  here.  I  am  he  that  after  twenty 
years'  absence,  and  suffering  a  world  of  ill,  have  recovered  at  last  the  sight  of 
my  country  earth.  It  was  the  will  of  Minerva  that  I  should  be  changed  as 
you  saw  me.  She  put  me  thus  together  ;  she  puts  together  or  takes  to  pieces 
whom  she  pleases.  It  is  in  the  law  of  her  free  power  to  do  it  :  sometimes  to 
show  her  favourites  under  a  cloud,  and  poor,  and  again  to  restore  to  them  their 
ornaments.     The  gods  raise  and  throw  down  men  with  ease." 

Then  Telemachus  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  he  gave  way  now  to  a  full 
belief  and  persuasion,  of  that  which  for  joy  at  first  he  could  not  credit,  that  it    j 
was  indeed  his  true  and  very  father,  that  stood  before  him  ;  and  they  embraced,    ) 
and  mingled  their  tears.  I 

Then  said  Ulysses,  "Tell  me  who  these  suitors  are,  what  are  their  numbers,    | 
and  how  stands  the  queen  thy  mother  affected  to  them  ?" 

"  She  bears  them  still  in  expectation,"  said  Telemachus,  "  which  she  never 
means  to  fulfil,  that  she  will  accept  the  hand  of  some  one  of  them  in  second 
nuptials.  For  she  fears  to  displease  them  by  an  absolute  refusal.  So  from 
day  to  day  she  lingers  them  on  with  hope,  which  they  are  content  to  bear  tiie 
defi-rring  of,  while  they  have  cntcrtainniont  at  five  cost  in  our  palace." 

Tiien  said  Ulysses,  "  Reckon  up  their  numbers  that  we  may  know  their 
strength  and  ours,  if  we  having  none  but  ourselves  may  liope  to  [)revail  against 
them." 

"  O  father,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  oft-times  heard  of  your  f  uno  for  wisdom, 
and  of  the  great  strength  of  your  arm,  but  the  venturous  mind  which  your 
s[)ecchcs  now  indicate  moves  me  even  to  amazement :  for  in  no  wise  can  it  con- 
sist with  wisdom  or  a  sound  mind,  that  two  sliould  try  their  strengths  against 
.1  host.  Nor  five,  or  ten,  or  twice  ten  strong  are  these  suitors,  but  many  more 
l)y  much:  from  Uulichium  came  there  fifty  and  two,  they  and  their  servants, 
twice  twelve  crossed  thi;  seas  iiither  from  Samos,  from  Zacvinthus  twice  ten, 
of  (jiir  native  iiliacans,  men  of  ciiief  note,  are  twelve  who  aspire  to  llio  bed 
,uid  crown  of  I'enelope,  and  all  these  under  one  strong  roof,  a  fearful  odds 
against  two  !  My  fatiicr,  there  is  need  of  caution,  lest  the  cup  wliich  your 
great  mind  so  thirsts  to  taste  of  vengeance,  prove  bitter  to  yourself  in  the 
rlriiiking.  .And  therefore  it  were  well  that  we  would  bethink  us  of  some  one 
who  might  assist  us  in  this  undertaking." 

"  'I'hinkest  thou,"  said  iiis  father,  "  if  we  li.ad  Minerva  and  the  king  of  skies 
to  be  our  friends,  would  their  sulhciencies  make  strong  our  part ;  or  must  wc 
look  out  for  s<,mi'  fiirtlier  aid  yet  ?" 

"They  you  s|)c.d;  <jf  an;  above  the  clouds,"  said  Telomnchtis.  "and  are 
soimd  aids  indeed  ;  as  powiTs  tliat  not  only  exceed  human,  but  bear  the 
cliicfest  sway  among  the  go<ls  themselves." 

Then  Ulysses  gave  directions  to  his  son,  to  go  and  mingle  with  the  suitors, 
and  in  no  wise  to  imp.irt  his  secret  to  any,  not  even  to  the  <|iicen  his  mother, 
Imt  to  holfl  himself  in  readiness,  and  to  have  his  weapons  and  liis  goo<l  armour 
in  jui-paiation.  And  he  ch.irged  him,  that  when  lie  himsrif  should  come  to 
the  palace,  as  he  meant  to  follow  shortly  after  and  present  himself  in  his 
b'gg.ir's  likeness  to  the  suitors,  that  whatever  he  should  .see  which  might  grieve 
his  heart,  with  what  foul  usage  and  contumelious  language  soever  tlic  suitors 
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should  receive  his  father,  coming  in  that  shape,  though  they  should  strike 
and  drag  him  by  the  heels  along  the  floors,  that  he  should  not  stir  nor  make 
offer  to  oppose  them,  further  than  by  mild  words  to  expostulate  with  them, 
until  Minerva  from  heaven  should  give  the  sign  which  should  be  the  prelude 
to  their  destniction.  And  Telemachus  promising  to  obey  his  instructions 
departed;  and  the  shape  of  Ulysses  fell  to  what  it  had  been  before,  and  he 
became  to  all  outward  appearance  a  beggar,  in  base  and  beggarly  attire. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  queen's  suitors.     The  battle  of  the  beggars.    The  armour  taken  down.    The  meet- 
ing with  Penelope. 

From  the  house  of  Eum?eus  the  seeming  beggar  took  liis  w.iy,  leaning  on  his 
staff,  till  he  readied  the  palace,  entering  in  at  the  hall  where  the  suitors  sat 
at  meat.  They  in  the  pride  of  their  feasting  began  to  break  their  jests  in 
mirthful  manner,  when  they  saw  one  looking  so  poor  and  so  aged  approach.  He 
wiio  expected  no  better  entertainment  was  nothing  moved  at  their  behaviour, 
but,  as  became  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  in  a  suppliant  posture 
crept  by  turns  to  every  suitor,  and  held  out  his  hands  for  some  charity,  witli 
such  a  natural  and  beggar-resembling  grace,  that  he  might  seem  to  have  prac- 
tised begging  all  his  life;  yet  there  was  a  sort  of  dignity  in  his  most  abject 
stoopings,  that  whoever  had  seen  him,  would  have  said,  If  it  had  pleased 
heaven  that  this  poor  man  had  been  born  a  king,  he  would  gracefully  liave 
filled  a  throne.  And  some  pitied  him,  .^nd  some  gave  him  alms,  as  their  pre- 
sent humours  inclined  them,  but  the  greater  part  reviled  him,  and  bid  liim 
begone,  as  one  that  spoiled  their  feast;  for  the  presence  of  misery  has  this 
power  with  it,  that  while  it  stays,  it  can  dash  and  overturn  the  mirth  even  of 
those  who  feel  no  pity  or  wish  to  relieve  it;  nature  bearing  this  witness  of 
herself  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  obdurate. 

Now  Telem.achus  sat  at  meat  with  the  suitors,  and  knew  that  it  was  the  king 
his  father,  who  in  that  sliape  begged  an  alms;  and  when  liis  father  came  and 
presented  himself  before  liim  in  turn,  as  he  liad  done  to  the  suitors  one  by  one, 
ill.'  g.avc  him  of  his  own  meat  whicli  lie  had  in  his  dish,  and  of  his  own  eiip  to 
flrink.  And  the  suitors  were  p,-i.st  measure  offended  to  see  a  pitiful  beggar,  as 
they  esteemed  him,  to  Ix:  so  choicely  regarded  by  the  prince. 

Then  Antinous,  who  was  a  great  lord,  and  of  chief  note  among  the  suitors, 
said,  '■  Prince  Telemachus  does  ill  to  encourage  thi.-se  wandering  licggars,  who 
go  from  place  to  place,  alVirrning  that  they  have  been  some  considerable  persons 
in  their  time,  filling  the  ears  of  su<-h  as  hearken  to  them  with  lies,  and  pressing 
with  their  hold  feet  into  kings'  palaces.  This  is  some  saucy  v.ig.abond,  some 
travclhng  I\gyplian." 

"  I  see,"  said  I'lysses.  "  that  a  poor  man  should  get  but  little  at  your  board, 
scarce  should  he  get  salt  from  your  hands  if  he  brought  his  own  meat." 

I.offl  .Antinous,  indignant  to  Iv  answercfl  with  such  sharpness  by  a  supposed 

I  •' lied  )ip  a  sIodI,  with  which  he  smote  I'lysses  where  the  neck  and 

in.     This  usage  moved  nnl    L'lysscs  :  but   in  his  great  heart   he 

I  '■•(•p  evils  lo  come  upon  them  all,  which  for  .a  lime  niu><l  lie  kept 

liw,  ;inil  he  went  and  sat  himself  down  in  ihi-  flo<irway  to  eat  of  that  which 

w.f.  civrn  liim.  nnd  h**  said,  "  l-'or  life  or  poiscssjons  a  man  will  fight,  but  for 

'      '    "    ■'  ff  a  poor  man   has  any  god  to  take  Jiis  part,  my 

vc  to  he  \\r'  qu>fn's  Inishand.  " 

'  hi;;lily,  and   ilir<MliMii'd  lo  drag  Iiim  liy  the  lieilv,  and 

lo  i.;iiii  Ills  I, Ik;..  itlMAii  Ins  ears,  if  he  spoke  another  woni. 

But  the  other  suitors  did  in  no  wise  approve  of  the  h.irsh  langua"e,  nor  of 
i 
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the  blow  which  Antinous  had  dealt;  and  some  of  them  said,  "Who  knows 
but  one  of  the  deities  goes  about,  hid  under  that  poor  disguise?  for  in  the 
likeness  of  poor  pilgrims  the  gods  have  many  times  descended  to  try  the  dis- 
positions of  men,  whether  they  be  humane  or  impious."  Wliile  these  things 
passed,  Telemachus  sat  and  observed  all,  but  held  his  peace,  remembering  the 
instructions  of  his  father.  But  secretly  he  waited  for  the  sign  which  Minerva 
was  to  send  from  heaven. 

That  day  there  followed  Ulysses  to  the  court  one  of  the  common  sort  of 
beggars,  Irus  by  name,  one  that  had  received  alms  before-time  of  the  suitors, 
and  was  their  ordinary  sport,  when  they  were  incHned  (as  that  day)  to  give  way 
to  mirth,  to  see  him  eat  and  drink  ;  for  he  had  the  appetite  of  six  men ;  and 
was  of  huge  stature  and  proportions  of  body  ;  yet  had  in  him  no  spirit  nor 
courage  of  a  man.  This  man  thinking  to  curry  favour  with  the  suitors,  and 
recommend  himself  especially  to  such  a  great  lord  as  Antinous  was,  began  to 
revile  and  scorn  Ulysses,  putting  foul  language  upon  him,  and  fairly  challeng- 
ing liim  to  fight  with  the  fist.  But  Ulysses,  deeming  his  railings  to  be  nothing 
more  than  jealousy  and  that  envious  disposition  which  beggars  commonly 
manifest  to  brothers  in  their  trade,  mildly  besought  him  not  to  trouble  him, 
but  to  enjoy  that  portion  which  the  liberality  of  their  entertainers  gave  him,  ;is 
lie  did  quietly  ;  seeing  that,  of  tJieir  bounty,  there  was  sufficient  for  all. 

But  Irus  thinking  that  this  forbearance  in  Ulysses  was  nothing  more  than  a 
sign  of  fear,  so  much  the  more  highly  stormed,  rmd  bellowed,  and  provoked 
him  to  fight  ;  and  by  this  time  the  quarrel  had  attracted  tlic  notice  of  the 
suitors,  who  with  loud  laughters  and  shouting  egged  on  the  dispute,  and  lord 
.•\ntinous  swore  by  all  the  gods  it  should  i^e  a  battle,  and  that  in  tliat  hail  the 
strife  should  be  determined.  To  this  the  rest  of  tiie  suitors  witii  violent 
clamours  acceded,  and  a  circle  was  made  for  the  combatants,  and  a  fat  goat 
was  proposed  as  the  victor's  prize,  as  at  the  Olympic  or  the  Pythian  games. 
Then  Ulysses  seeing  no  remedy,  or  being  not  unwilling  that  the  suitors  should 
behold  some  proof  of  that  strength  which  ere  long  in  their  own  persons  ihey 
were  to  taste  of,  stripped  himself,  and  prepared  for  the  combat.  But  first  he 
fleinanded  that  he  should  have  fair  play  shown  him,  that  none  in  that  assembly 
should  aid  his  opponent,  or  take  part  against  him.  for  being  an  old  man  they 
might  easily  crush  him  with  their  strengths.  And  Telemachus  passed  his  word 
that  no  foul  play  siiould  be  shown  him,  but  that  each  party  should  be  left  to 
thi'ir  own  unassisted  strengths,  and  to  this  he  made  Antinous  and  the  rest  of 
the  suitors  swear. 

But  when  Ulysses  liad  laid  aside  his  garments,  and  was  bare  to  tlic  waist,  all 
the  beholders  admired  at  tin;  goodly  sight  of  his  large  shoulders  being  of  such 
ccquisitc  shape  and  whiteness,  and  at  his  great  and  brawny  bosom,  and  the 
youthful  strength  which  seemed  to  remain  in  a  man  thought  so  old  ;  and  they 
saitl.  What  limbs  and  what  sinews  he  has  !  and  coward  fc.ir  seized  on  the  mind 
of  that  great  vast  beggar,  and  Ik;  dropped  his  threats  and  big  words,  and  would 
hive  fled,  but  lord  .\ntinous  stayed  him.  and  threatened  him  that  if  he  declined 
th(;  combat,  ho  would  put  him  in  a  ship,  and  land  him  on  the  shores  wliere  king 
I'.clictus  reigned,  the  roughest  tyrant  wliich  at  that  time  the  world  containeci, 
and  who  had  that  antipathy  to  rascal  beggars,  sucli  as  he.  that  when  any 
linded  on  his  eoast,  he  would  crop  their  ears  and  noses  and  give  them  to  the 
(logs  to  ti-ar.  .So  Irus.  in  whom  fear  of  king  lu-helus  prevailed  above  the  fear 
of  Ulysses,  addressed  himself  to  fight.  Hut  Ulysses,  provoked  to  be  eng.iged 
in  so  odious  a  strife  with  a  fellow  of  his  base  comlitions.  and  ioatliing  longer 
lo  be  macK;  a  spcelaelf  to  entertain  the  eves  of  his  foes,  with  one  blow  which 
lie  struek  liim  lieneatli  the  ear.  so  shattered  the  leetli  and  j.iwbone  of  this  soon 
baflled  coward,  that  he  l.iid  him  spr.iwling  in  the  dust,  with  sm.dl  stomach  or 
ability  to  renew  the  contest.  Then  raising  him  on  his  feet,  he  led  him  bleeding 
and  sputtering  to  the  door,  and  jnit  his  staff  into  his  h.and,  and  bid  ium  go  use 
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his  command  upon  dogs  and  swine,  but  not  presume  himself  to  be  lord  of  the 
guests  another  time,  nor  of  the  beggary  ! 

The  suitors  applauded  in  their  vain  minds  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and 
rioted  in  mirth  at  the  expense  of  poor  Irus,  who  they  vowed  should  be  forth- 
with embarked,  and  sent  to  king  Echetus  ;  and  they  bestowed  thanks  on 
Ulysses  for  ridding  the  court  of  that  unsavoury  morsel,  as  they  called  him  ; 
but  in  their  inward  souls  they  would  not  have  cared  if  Irus  liad  been  victor, 
and  Ulysses  had  taken  the  toil,  but  it  was  mirth  to  tiiem  to  see  the  beggars 
fight.     In  such  pastimes  and  liglit  entertainments  the  day  wore  away. 

When  evening  was  come  the  suitors  betook  themselves  to  music  and  dancing. 
And  U  lysses  leaned  his  back  against  a  pillar  from  which  certain  lamps  hung 
which  gave  light  to  tlie  dancers,  and  he  made  show  of  watching  the  dancers, 
but  very  different  tlioughts  were  in  his  head.  And  as  he  stood  near  the  lamps, 
the  light  fell  upon  liis  head,  which  was  thin  of  hair  and  bald,  as  an  old  man  s. 
And  Eur\'niachu5,  a  suitor,  taking  occasion  from  some  words  which  were 
spoken  before,  scoffed  and  said,  "Now  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  some  god 
lurks  under  the  poor  and  beggarly  appearance  of  this  man,  for  as  he  stands 
by  the  lamps,  his  sleek  head  throws  beams  around  it,  like  as  it  were  a  glory." 
And  another  said,  "  He  passes  liis  time  too  not  much  unlike  the  gods,  laziiy 
living  exempt  from  labour,  taking  offerings  of  men."  "  I  warrant,"  said  liury- 
machus  again,  "he  could  not  raise  a  fence  or  dig  a  ditch  for  his  livelihood, 
if  a  man  would  hire  him  to  work  in  a  garden." 

"  1  wish,"  said  Ulysses,  "  that  you  wiio  speak  this,  and  myself,  were  to  be 
tried  at  any  task-work,  that  I  had  a  good  crooked  scythe  put  in  my  hand,  that 
was  sharp  and  strong,  and  you  such  another,  wiiere  the  gr;iss  grew  longest,  to 
be  up  by  day-break,  mowing  tiic  meadows  till  the  sun  went  down,  not  i;isiing 
of  food  till  we  had  fmished,  or  that  we  were  set  to  plough  four  acres  in  one 
day  of  good  glebe  land,  to  see  whose  furrows  were  evenest  and  cleanest,  or 
tliat  we  might  have  one  wreslling-bout  together,  or  that  in  our  right  hands  a 
gootl  stecl-hcaded  lance  were  placed,  to  try  whose  blows  fell  heaviest  and 
thickest  upon  the  adversary's  head-piece.  I  woulil  cause  you  such  work,  as 
you  should  have  small  reason  to  reproach  me  wiili  being  slack  at  work.  I?itt 
you  would  do  well  to  spare  me  this  reproach,  and  to  save  your  stn-ngth,  till 
the  owner  of  this  house  shall  return,  till  the  d.iy  when  Ulysa-s  shall  return, 
when  returning  he  shall  enter  upon  his  birthright." 

'lliis  Wius  a  gallmg  speech  to  those  suitors,  lo  whom  I'lysscs'  return  was 
indeed  llie  thing  which  I  hey  most  dreaded  ;  and  a  sudden  fear  fell  ujion  their 
souls,  .ns  if  they  were  sen.iilile  of  the  real  presemr  of  that  man  who  did  indeed 
stand  .itnongst  them,  but  not  in  that  form  as  they  might  know  iiim  :  and  luiry- 
niacinis,  inccnsiHl,  sn.ilched  a  massy  cup  whicli  stood  on  a  tal)le  near,  and 
hurled  it  at  the  he.ad  of  the  supposed  beggar,  and  but  narrowly  missed  the 
hilling  of  him;  and  all  the  suitors  rose,  as  at  once,  lo  thru-it  liim  (jut  of  the 
liall.  wliich  thry  said  his  beggarly  prrseiue  and  his  rude  s|U'eihcs  h.ul  prof.ined. 
Hut  'lelfmaclms  crii-d  to  lliem  lo  forlicar,  and  not  lo  presume  to  lay  hands 
upon  a  wretched  man  lo  whom  he  had  promised  protection.  He  asked  if  ihey 
werf  mad.  lo  mix  such  abhorred  uproar  with  his  fe.isls.  He  l)ade  them  take 
llii-r  fiioil  anfl  lln-ir  wine,  lo  sit  up  or  logo  to  bed  at  their  free  pleasures,  so 
\iiw\  .IS  he  should  ^;Ive  liicnce  lo  that  freedom  ;  but  why  should  they  abuse  his 
b.itKiuet,  or  let  the  words  which  a  poor  l)eggar  sp.ike  have  powir  lo  move  llieir 
s|)!<-eir.  VI  lirrccly  ? 

I  hi'v  liii  iliirir  lips  .-md  frowned  for  nni;er,  lobe  checked  so  by  a  youlh  ; 
P'v.  •'  •  .  .1  -  .  ,,„.  ||„.y  hid  the  grace  lo  abstain  cither  for  .shame,  oi 
lliii  d  into  them  a  terror  of  Ulysses's. son. 

S  ..IS  concluded  wilhdut  bloodshed,  and  Ihc  suitors,  tired 

Willi  .l(i».irted  severally  each  man  to  his  apartment.      Only  Ulysses 

and  I  ntm.iincd.     y\nd  now 'Iclcmachus,  by  his  father's  direction  went 
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and  brought  down  into  the  hall  armour  and  lances  from  the  armoury  :  for 
Ulysses  said,  "On  the  morrow  we  shall  have  need  of  them."  And  moreover 
he  said,  "If  any  one  shall  ask  why  you  have  taken  them  down,  say,  it  is  to 
clean  them  and  scour  them  from  the  rust  which  they  have  gathered'since  the 
owner  of  this  house  went  for  Troy."  And  as  Telemachus  stood  by  the 
armour,  the  lights  were  all  gone  out,  and  it  was  pitch-dark,  and  the  armour 
gave  out  glistening  beams  as  of  fire,  and  he  said  to  his  father,  "  The  pillars  of 
the  house  are  on  fire."  And  his  father  said,  "  It  is  the  gods  who  sit  above  the 
stars,  and  have  power  to  make  the  night  as  light  as  the  day."  And  he  took  it 
I  for  a  good  omen.  And  Telemachus  fell  to  cleaning  and  sharpening  of  the  lances. 
j  Now  Ulysses  had  not  seen  his  wife  Penelope  in  all  the  time  since  his  return  ; 
I  for  the  queen  did  not  care  to  mingle  with  the  suitors  at  their  banquets,  but,  as 
became  one  that  had  been  Ulysses'  wife,  kept  much  in  private,  spinning  and 
doing  her  excellent  housewiveries  among  her  maids  in  tiie  remote  apartments 
of  the  palace.  Only  upon  solemn  days  she  would  come  down  and  sliow  her- 
self to  the  suitors.  And  Ulysses  was  filled  with  a  longing  desire  to  see  his 
wife  again,  whom  for  twenty  years  he  had  not  beheld,  and  he  softly  stole 
through  the  known  passages  of  his  beautiful  house,  till  he  came  where  the 
maids  were  lighting  the  queen  through  a  stately  gallery,  that  led  to  the 
chamber  where  she  slept.  And  when  tiie  maids  saw  Ulysses,  they  said,  "  It  is 
the  beggar  wlio  came  to  the  court  to-day,  .about  whom  all  that  uproar  was 
stirred  up  in  the  hall  :  what  does  he  here?"  But  Penelope  gave  command- 
ment that  he  should  be  brought  before  her,  for  she  said,  "  It  may  be  that  he 
has  travelled,  and  has  heard  .something  concerning  Ulysses." 

Then  was  Ulysses  right  glad  to  hear  himself  named  by  his  queen,  to  find 
himself  in  nowise  forgotten,  nor  her  great  love  towards  him  decayed  in  all  that 
time  that  he  had  been  away.  And  he  stood  before  his  queen,  and  she  knew 
liim  not  to  be  Ulysses,  but  supposed  that  he  had  been  some  poor  traveller. 
.And  she  asked  him  of  what  country  lie  was. 

I  le  told  her  (as  he  had  before  told  to  I'lumncus)  tliat  he  was  a  Cretan  bom, 
and  however  poor  and  cast  down  lie  now  seemed,  no  less  a  man  than  brother 
(o  Idomeneus,  who  was  grandson  to  king  Minos,  and  though  he  now  wanted 
bread,  lie  had  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  feast  Ulysses.  Then  he  feigned  how 
Ulysses,  .sailing  for  Troy,  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  liis  fleet  in 
at  a  port  of  (.'rete,  where  for  twelve  days  he  was  iiis  guest,  and  entertained  by 
him  with  all  befitting  guest-rites.  And  he  described  the  very  garments  which 
Ulysses  liad  on,  Ijy  wiiich  Penelope  knew  that  lie  had  seen  Iier  lord. 

In  this  manner  Ulysses  told  his  wife  many  tales  of  liimsclf,  at  most  but 
painting,  but  painting  so  near  to  the  life,  tiiat  the  feeling  of  tliat  which  slie 
took  at  her  ears  i)ccamc  so  strong,  that  tiie  kindly  tears  ran  down  her  fair 
checks,  while  she  thouglit  upon  her  lord,  dead  she  thouglit  him,  and  heavily 
mourned  the  loss  of  him  wliom  she  missed,  whom  she  could  not  find,  though 
in  very  deed  lie  stood  so  near  her. 

Ulysses  was  nicred  to  sec  her  weep,  but  he  kept  his  own  eyes  as  dry  as 
iron  or  horn  in  their  lids,  putting  a  bridle  upon  his  strong  passion,  that  it 
should  not  issue  to  sight. 

Then  he  told  how  he  had  lately  been  at  the  court  of  Thcsjirotia,  and  what 
hi!  had  learned  concerning  I'lysses  Ihcri-.  in  ord<T  ;is  he  luul  dejiverrd  to 
!■  iim.x'us  :  and  Penelope  was  won  to  jjelieve  that  liiere  might  be  a  ])ussibilily 
of  Ulysses  being  alive,  and  slie  said,  "  I  dreamed  a  dream  tliis  morning. 
.Methought  I  ha(l  twenty  household  fowl  which  <lid  eat  wheal  sli-eped  in  water 
from  my  hand,  and  there  c.inie  suddenly  from  the  clouds  a  erook-lwaked  h.uvk 
wiio  soused  on  them  .md  killed  them  all,  trussing  their  necks,  tiien  look  his 
flight  l)ack  up  lo  the  clouds.  .And  in  my  dream  methought  that  I  wept  and 
made  great  moan  for  my  fowls,  and  fcr  tiie  tleslniclion  whicii  the  hawk  had 
made  ;  and  my  maids  came  about  me  to  comfort  mo.     And  in  the  height  of 
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my  griefs  the  hawk  came  back,  and  lighting  upon  the  beam  of  my  chamber, 
he  said  to  me  in  a  man's  voice,  which  sounded  strangely  even  in  my  dream,  to 
hear  a  hawk  to  speak  :  '  Be  of  good  cheer,'  he  said,  '  O  daughter  of  Icarius ; 
for  this  is  no  dream  which  thou  hast  seen,  but  that  which  shall  happen  to  thee 
indeed.  Those  household  fowl  which  thou  lamentost  so  without  reason,  are 
the  suitors  who  devour  thy  substance,  even  as  thou  sawest  the  fowl  eat  from 
thy  hand,  and  the  hawk  is  thy  husband,  who  is  coming  to  give  death  to  the 
suitors.'  And  I  awoke,  and  went  to  see  to  my  fowls  if  they  were  ahve,  whom 
I  found  eating  wheat  from  their  troughs,  all  well  and  safe  as  before  my 
dream." 

Then  said  Ulysses,  "This  dream  can  endure  no  other  interpretation  than 
that  which  the  hawk  gave  to  it,  who  is  your  lord,  and  who  is  coming  quickly 
to  effect  all  that  his  words  told  you." 

"  Your  words,'  she  said,  "  my  old  guest,  are  so  sweet,  that  would  you  sit 
and  please  me  with  your  speech,  my  ears  would  never  let  my  eyes  close  their 
spheres  for  very  joy  of  your  discourse;  but  none  that  is  merely  mortal  can 
live  without  the  death  of  sleep,  so  the  gods  who  are  without  death  themselves 
have  ordained  it,  to  keep  the  memory  of  our  mortality  in  our  minds,  while  we 
experience  that  as  much  as  we  live  we  die  every  day  :  in  which  consideration  I 
will  ascend  my  bed,  which  I  have  nightly  watered  with  my  tears  since  he 
that  was  the  joy  of  it  departed  for  that  bad  city;  "  she  so  speaking,  because 
she  could  not  bring  her  lips  to  name  the  name  of  Troy  so  mucli  hated.  So 
for  thftt  night  they  parted,  I'enelope  to  her  bed,  and  Ulysses  to  his  son,  and  to 
the  armour  and  the  lances  in  the  hall,  where  they  sat  up  all  night  cleaning  and 
watching  by  the  armour. 

CII.\PTER  X. 

The  m.iclncss  from  .ibove.     The  how  of  Ulysses.     The  sl.iughter.     The  conclusion. 

When  dayliglit  appeared,  a  tumultuous  concourse  of  suitors  again  filled  the 
hall ;  and  some  wondered,  and  some  inquired  what  meant  that  glittering  store 
of  armour  and  lances  which  lay  on  heips  by  the  entry  of  the  door;  and  to  all 
tliat  asked  Telem.achus  ni.ade  reply,  that  he  had  caused  them  to  be  t.iken  down  to 
cleanse  them  of  the  rust  and  of  the  stain  which  they  had  contracted  by  lying 
so  long  unused,  even  ever  since  his  fither  went  for  Iroy  ;  and  with  that 
answer  their  minds  were  easily  satisfied.  .So  to  their  feasting  and  vain  rioting 
again  they  fell.  Ulysses  by  Telemacluiss  order  had  a  seat  and  a  messassigneil 
him  in  the  door-way,  and  he  had  his  i-ye  ever  on  the  lances.  And  it  moved 
gall  in  some  of  tin;  great  ones  there  ]iresrnt,  to  have  their  feast  still  dulled  with 
the  .society  of  tliat  wretclied  beggar  as  they  cli'emed  him,  and  they  reviled  and 
spumed  at  him  with  th>.-ir  feet.  Only  there  was  one  I'hihvtius,  who  h.id  some- 
thing a  better  n  itiirc  than  the  rest,  that  .spake  kimlly  to  him,  and  had  his  aije 
111  respect.  He  coming  up  to  Ulysses.  tfif)k  him  by  the  hand  with  .1  kind  of 
fc.ir,  ns  if  touched  cxceedinf,'ly  with  imagination  of  his  great  worth,  and  .said 
llin",  to  him.  "  Hail  !  father  stranger!  my  brows  have  swe.it  to  see  the  injuries 
w  ive  received,  and  my  eyes  hive  broke  forth  in  tears,  when   I  havi- 

«  iti.it  Mich  being  oflentiiiies  the  lot  of  worthiest  men,  to  this  plight 

I  .,    ,  Ix;  reduced,  and  lliat  he  now  ni.iy  wander  from  place  to  pl.ice  as 

you  do;  (or  such  who  arc  compelled  by  need  loran>;e  here  and  there,  and  li.ivi- 
no  firm  hom"  to  fix  (licir  feet  upon.  <iod  keeps  them  in  this  e.irth,  as  under 
1    V.  down  and  depressed.     And  a  dark  thread  is  sometimes 

I    ■ 

1  ■(  the  beijpar  to  Ujysies,  Minerva  from  heaven  m.ade 

I    lh<!  nuiuun  lor  Jixilisli  jciy  to  >;<»  m;id,  and  roused  llicni  to  such  a  laughter  as 
j    woulcl  never  Btop,  llicy  laughed  wlllioiit  power  of  ceasing,  their  eyes  stood  full 
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of  tears  for  violent  joys  ;  but  fears  and  horrible  misgivings  succeeded  :  and 
one  among  them  stood  up  and  prophesied  :  "  Ah,  wretches  !  "  he  said,  "  what 
madness  from  heaven  has  seized  you,  that  you  can  laugh?  see  you  not  that 
your  meat  drops  blood?  a  night,  like  the  night  of  death,  wraps  you  about, 
you  shriek  without  knowing  it ;  your  eyes  thrust  forth  tears  ;  the  fixed  walls, 
and  the  beam  that  bears  the  whole  house  up,  fall  blood ;  ghosts  choke  up  the 
entry;  full  is  the  hall  with  apparitions  of  murdered  men;  under  your  feet  is 
hell  ;  the  sun  falls  from  heaven,  and  it  is  iiiidnight  at  noon."  But  like  men 
whom  the  gods  had  infatuated  to  their  destruction,  they  mocked  at  his  fears, 
and  liurymachus  said,  "This  man  is  surely  mad,  conduct  him  forth  into  the 
market-place,  set  him  in  the  light,  for  he  dreams  tliat 'tis  night  within  the  house." 

But  Iheoclymenus  (for  that  was  the  prophets  namej,  whom  Minerva  had 
graced  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  that  he  foreseeing  might  avoid  the  destruction 
which  awaited  them,  answered  and  said  :  "  Eurymachus,  I  will  not  require  a 
guide  of  thee,  for  I  have  eyes  and  ears,  the  use  of  both  my  feet,  and  a  sane 
mind  within  me,  and  with  these  1  will  go  forth  of  the  doors,  because  I 
know  the  imminent  evils  which  await  all  you  that  stay,  by  reason  of  this  poor 
guest  who  is  a  favourite  with  all  the  gods."  So  saying  he  turned  his  back 
upon  those  inhospitable  men,  and  went  away  home,  and  never  returned  to  the 
palace. 

These  words  which  he  spoke  were  not  unheard  by  Telemachus,  who  kept 
still  his  eye  upon  his  father,  expecting  fervently  when  he  would  give  the  sign, 
which  was  to  precede  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors. 

They  dreaming  of  no  such  thing,  fell  sweetly  to  their  dinner,  as  joying  in  the 
great  store  of  banquet  which  was  heaped  in  full  tables  about  tiiein  ;  but  there 
reigned  not  a  bitterer  banquet  planet  in  all  lieaven,  than  that  which  hung  over 
them  this  day  by  secret  destination  of  Minerva. 

There  was  a  bow  which  Ulysses  left  wiien  he  went  for  Troy.  It  had  lain 
by  since  that  time,  out  of  use  and  unstrung,  for  no  man  had  strength  to  di"aw 
that  bow,  save  Ulysses.  So  it  had  remained,  as  a  monument  of  the  great 
strength  of  its  master.  This  bow,  with  the  quiver  of  arrows  belonging  thereto, 
'I'elemachus  had  lirought  down  from  the  armoury  on  the  last  night  along  with 
the  lances  ;  and  now  Minerva,  intending  to  do  Ulysses  an  honour,  put  it  into 
the  mind  of  Telemachus  to  propose  to  tlie  suitors  to  try  who  was  strongest  to 
draw  that  bow  ;  and  he  promised  that  to  the  man  who  should  be  able  to 
draw  that  bow,  his  motlicr  should  be  given  in  marriage;  Ulysses'  wife,  the 
prize  to  him  wlio  should  benrl  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

'i'here  was  great  strife  aiul  emulation  stirred  up  among  the  suitors  at  those 
words  of  tjic  prince  Ti-lcmachus.  .And  to  grace  her  sons  words,  and  to  confirm 
th(;  promise  which  lie  had  made,  Penelope  came  and  .showed  herself  that  d.iy 
to  the  suitors;  and  Minerva  m.ade  her  that  she  appeared  never  so  comely  in 
their  sight  as  that  rlay,  and  they  were  infl.imefl  with  the  beholding  of  so  much 
l.rauty,  proposed  as  the  price  of  so  great  m.inhood;  and  they  cried  out,  th.it  if 
all  those  lierocs  who  sailed  to  ( 'olchos  for  tlie  ricli  purchase  of  tlie  goUien- 
fleecerl  ram,  had  seen  earth's  richer  prize,  I'enclope,  they  would  not  have  m.ule 
their  voyage,  but  would  iiavc  vowed  tlieir  valours  and  their  lives  to  lier,  for  she 
was  at  all  parts  faultless. 

And  she  sairl,  "The  gods  have  taken  my  beauty  from  me,  .since  my  lord 
went  for  Troy.  "  I'.ut  Telem.achus  willed  his  mother  to  d'-part  and  not  be 
Iircseiil  at  that  cont(rsl,  for  he  said,  "It  may  N',  some  roil  ;lu'r  strife  siiall 
tliane('  (jf  this,  than  may  be  cNpfdienf  for  a  woman  to  witness.  "  And  she 
retired,  she  and  her  maids,  and  h^fl  the  liall. 

Then  the  liow  was  l)rouglit  into  the  midst,  and  a  mark  was  set  tip  by  prince 
Tilcm.irlnis  :  and  lord  Aniiiioiis  as  the  cliii'f  among  tlie  suitors  h.id  the  first 
offer,  and  \\r.  took  the  bow  and  fitting  an  arrow  to  the  string,  ho  strove  to  lieiid 
it,  but  not  with  all  his  might  and  m.iin  could  he  once  draw  together  the  ends 
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of  that  tough  bow  :  and  when  he  found  liow  vain  a  thing  it  was  to  endeavour 
to  draw  Ulysses'  bow,  he  desisted,  blusliing  for  shame  and  for  mere  anger. 
Then  Eurymachus  adventured,  but  with  no  better  success  ;  but  as  it  had  torn 
the  hands'of  Antinous,  so  did  the  bow  tear  and  strain  his  hands,  and  marred 
his  delicate  fingers,  yet  could  he  not  once  stir  the  string.  Then  called  he  to 
the  attendants  to  bring  fixt  and  imctuous  matter,  which  melting  at  the  fire,  he 
dipped  the  bow  therein,  thinking  to  supple  it  and  make  it  more  pliable,  but 
not  with  all  the  helps  of  art  could  he  succeed  in  making  it  to  move.  After 
him  Liodes,  and  Amphinomus,  and  Polybus,  and  Eurynomus,  and  Folycto- 
rides,  assayed  their  strength,  but  not  any  one  of  them,  or  of  the  rest  of 
those  aspiring  suitors,  had  any  better  luck  :  yet  not  the  meanest  of  them 
there  but  thought  himself  well  worthy  of  Ulysses'  wife,  though  to  shoot  with 
Ulysses'  bow  the  completest  champion  among  them  was  by  proof  found  too 
feeble. 

Then  Ulysses  prayed  them  that  he  might  have  leave  to  try;  and  immediately 
a  clamour  was  raised  among  the  suitors,  because  of  his  petition,  and  they 
scorned  and  swelled  with  rage  at  his  presumption,  and  that  a  beggar  should 
seek  to  contend  in  a  game  of  such  noble  mastery.  But  Telemachus  ordered 
that  the  bow  should  be  given  him,  and  that  he  should  have  leave  to  try,  since 
they  had  failed;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  the  bow  is  mine,  to  give  or  to  withhold  :" 
and  none  durst  gainsay  the  prince. 

Then  Ulysses  gave  a  sign  to  his  son,  and  he  commanded  the  doors  of  the 
hall  to  be  made  fast,  and  all  wondered  at  his  words,  but  none  could  divine  the 
cause.  And  Ulysses  took  the  bow  into  his  hands,  and  before  he  essayed  to 
bend  it,  he  surveyed  it  at  all  parts,  to  see  whether,  by  long  lying  by,  it  had 
contracted  any  stiffness  which  hindered  the  drawing;  and  as  he  was  busied  in 
the  curious  surveying  of  his  bow,  some  of  the  suitors  mocked  him  aiid  said, 
"  Past  doubt  this  man  is  a  right  cunning  archer,  and  knows  his  craft  well.  See 
liow  he  turns  it  over  and  over,  and  looks  into  it  as  if  he  could  see  through 
the  wood."  And  others  said,  "  We  rvisli  some  one  would  tell  out  gold  into  our 
laps  but  for  so  long  a  time  as  he  shall  be  in  drawing  of  that  siring."  Hut 
when  he  had  spent  some  little  time  in  making  proof  of  the  bow,  and  had 
found  it  to  Ix;  in  good  plight,  like  as  a  harper  in  tuning  of  his  harp  draws  out  a 
string,  with  such  e.ise  or  much  more  did  Ulysses  draw  to  the  head  the  string  of 
his  own  lough  liow.  and  in  letting  of  it  go,'it  twanged  with  such  a  shrill  noise 
as  a  swallow^ inakes'when  it  sings  through  the  air;  which  so  nuiih  ama/.id  the 
suitors,  that  tln-ir  colours  came  and  went,  and  the  skies  gave  out  a  noise  of 
thunder,  which  at  heart  clicercd  Ulysses,  for  lie  knew  tli.it  now  his  long  labours 
by  the  dispos.-il  of  the  fates  drew  to  an  end.  Then  titted  he  an  arr.nv  to  the 
l)ow,  and  dr.iwiMg  it  to  the  hc.id,  he  srnt  it  right  to  the  mark  which  the  prince 
li.id  set  up.  Which  done,  he  said  to  T.-lemachus,  "  Noii  have  got  no  disgr.ace 
yet  by  your  guest,  for  I  have  struck  the  mark  1  shot  at,  and  g.ive  myself  no 
such  trouble  in  te.nsing  the  bow  with  fat  and  fire,  as  tluM-  nun  did,  but  have 
made  proof  that  my  strength  is  not  impaired,  nor  my  age  so  we.ik  and  con- 
lemptibl.-  n^  tin-..-  ■were  pl.-ased  to  think  it.  Hut  come,  the  day  going  down 
calls  us  to  supper,  after  which  succeed  l>oem  and  harp,  and  all  delights  winch 
use  to  crown  princely  banfiuelings."  ,  .    i  •       i 

So  s.iyinr.  ho  beckoned  to  his  son.  who  sfraight  girt  his  sword  to  his  side, 
anfl  look  one  of  the  lances  (of  which  there  lay  great  store  from  the  armoury) 
in  liis  hand,  and  armed  at  all  pf)inls.  advanced  towards  his  father. 

'Ilie  upiwr  r.ii's  wlii  h  I'lv-srs  wrm-  fill  from  his  shouMrr,  and  his  own 
kingly  likme-s  relurneil,  when  lie  rushed  to  the  great  hall  door  with  bow  and 
(|iiivrr  full  of  shafts,  whuh  down  al  his  feet  he  poured,  and  in  bitter  w<mls 
presit'nifipd  his  deadly  inli-iil  to  the  suitors.  "  Thus  f.ir,"  he  said,  '•  this 
ronlr-",t  his  Iwi-n  df.  ided  h.irinle.s  :  now  for  us  th-Te  tests  .another  mark,  jiardcr 
to  hii,  but  which  my  hands  shall  essay  notwiihilandinK.  if  I'liirbus,   god  of 
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r.rchers,  be  pleased  to  give  me  mastery."  With  that  he  left  fly  a  deadly  arrow 
:it  Antinous,  which  pierced  him  in  the  throat  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  a 
cup  of  wine  to  his  mouth.  Amazement  seized  the  suitors,  as  their  great 
I  h.impion  fell  dead,  and  they  raged  highly  against  Ulysses,  and  said  tliat  it 
ohould  prove  the  dearest  shaft  which  he  ever  let  fly,  for  he  had  slain  a  man, 
whose  like  Ijreathed  not  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  :  and  they  flew  to  their 
arms,  and  would  have  seized  the  lances,  but  .Minerva  struck  them  with  dimness 
of  sight  that  they  went  erring  up  and  down  the  hall,  not  knowingwhere  to  find 
them.  Yet  so  infatuated  where  they  by  the  displeasure  of  heaven,  that  they 
did  not  see  the  imminent  peril  which  impended  over  them,  but  every  man 
believed  that  this  accident  had  happened  beside  the  intention  of  the  doer. 
Fools  !  to  think  by  shutting  their  eyes  to  evade  destiny,  or  that  any  other  cup 
remained  for  them,  but  that  which  their  great  Antinous  had  tasted  ! 

Then  Ulysses  revealed  himself  to  all  in  that  presence,  and  that  he  was  the 
man  whom  they  held  to  be  dead  at  Troy,  whose  palace  they  had  usurped, 
whose  wife  in  his  lifetime  they  had  sought  in  impious  marriage,  and  that  for 
this  reason  destruction  was  come  upon  them.  And  he  dealt  his  deadly  arrows 
among  them,  and  there  was  no  avoiding  iiim,  nor  escaping  from  iiis  horrid 
person,  and  Telemachus  by  his  side  plied  them  thick  with  those  murderous 
lances  from  which  there  was  no  retreat,  till  fear  itself  made  them  valiant,  and 
danger  gave  them  eyes  to  understand  the  peril ;  then  they  which  had  swords 
drew  them,  and  some  with  shields,  tiiat  could  find  them,  and  some  with  tables 
and  benches  snatched  up  in  haste,  rose  in  a  mass  to  overwhelm  and  crush  those 
two;  yet  they  singly  bestirred  themselves  like  men,  and  defended  tiiemselves 
against  that  great  host,  and  through  tables,  shields  and  all,  right  through  the 
arrows  of  Ulysses  clove,  and  the  irresislible  lances  of  Telemachus;  and  many 
lay  dead,  and  all  had  wounds,  and  .Minerva  in  the  likeness  of  a  bird  sate  upon 
the  beam  which  went  across  the  hall,  clapping  her  wings  with  a  fearful  noise, 
and  sometimes  the  great  bird  would  fly  among  them,  cuffing  at  the  swords, 
and  at  the  lances,  and  up  and  down  the  hall  would  go,  beating  her  wings,  and 
trouijling  everything,  that  it  was  frigthful  to  behold,  and  it  frayed  the  blood 
froTn  the  cheeks  of  those  heaven-hated  suitors  :  but  to  Ulysses  and  his  .son  she 
appeared  in  her  own  divine  similitude,  with  her  snake-fringed  shield,  a  goddess 
armed,  fighting  their  battles.  Nor  did  that  dreadful  pair  desist,  till  tjiey  had 
laid  all  tiieir  foes  at  their  feel.  At  their  feet  they  lay  in  shoals  ;  like  t'ishes, 
when  the  fishermiMi  break  up  their  nets,  so  they  lay  gasping  and  sprawling  at 
t lie  feet  of  Ulysses  and  his  son.  And  Ulysses  remembennl  the  prediction  of 
'I  iri'sias,  which  said  (hat  lie  was  to  perish  by  his  own  guests,  unless  he  slew 
thi)-.e  who  knew  him  not. 

Then  eertam  of  iJu;  queen's  household  went  up  and  told  Penelope  what  had 
h  ippeufd,  and  how  her  lord  Ulysses  had  come  home,  and  had  slain  the  suitors. 
I'.ut  slie  gave  no  heed  to  their  words,  but  thought  tliat  some  frenzy  possessed 
tlwm,  or  that  they  mocked  her:  for  it  is  the  property  of  such  extremes  of 
sorrow  as  she  had  fell,  not  to  believe  when  any  great  joy  cometh.  And  she 
rated  and  chid  them  exi  redingly  for  troubling  her.  Hut  they  the  more  pi-rsisted 
111  their  asseverations  of  the  truth  of  what  they  had  alhrmcd  ;  and  some  of 
ihi'in  hafi  seen  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  ihi;  suitors  dragged  forth  of  the  hall. 
And  tiicy  said,  "That  poor  guest  wiioni  you  talked  with  last  night  was 
1  iysses.  "  'I'hen  she  was  yet  mon;  fully  ))ersua(lci|  tli.it  they  mocked  her,  and 
•lie  wept.  I'ait  they  snid,  "  This  thing  is  true  which  wt!  hav<'  told.  Wo  sat 
within,  in  an  inner  room  in  the  [lalaee,  .ind  thi>  doors  of  the  li.ill  were  shut  on 
IIS,  i)Ut  we  heard  the  cries  and  tlur  groans  of  the  men  that  were  killed,  but  s.iw 
nothing,  till  at  length  your  son  called  to  us  to  come  in,  and  entering  wc  saw 
I  Iysses  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sl.iuglitrred."  Hut  she  persisting  in  her 
mii)eli(;f,  said,  that  it  was  some  god  which  liad  deceived  them  to  lliink  it  Wiis 
the  person  of  Ulysses. 
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I  By  this  time  Telemaclms  and  liis  father  had  cleansed  tlieir  liands  from  the 
slaughter,  and  were  come  to  where  the  queen  was  talking  with  those  of  lior 
household;  and  when  she  saw  Ulysses,  she  stood  motionless,  and  had  no 
power  to  speak,  sudden  surprise  and  joy  and  fear  and  many  passions  so  strove 
within  her.  Sometimes  she  was  clear  that  it  was  her  husband  that  she  saw,  and 
sometimes  the  alterations  which  twenty  years  had  made  in  his  person  (yet  that 
was  not  much)  perplexed  her  that  she  knew  not  what  to  think,  and  for  joy  she 
could  not  believe ;  and  yet  for  joy  she  would  not  but  believe  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  sudden  change  from  a  beggar  to  a  king  troubled  her,  and  wrought  uneasy 
scruples  in  her  mind.  But  Telemachus  seeing  her  strangeness,  blamed  her,  and 
c.illed  her  an  ungentle  and  tyrannous  mother  !  and  said  that  she  showed  a  too 
great  curiousness  of  modesty,  to  abstain  from  embracing  his  father,  and  to 
have  doubts  of  his  person,  when  to  all  present  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
very  real  and  true  Ulysses. 

Then  she  mistrusted  no  longer,  but  ran  and  fell  upon  Ulysses'  neck,  and 
said,  ' '  Let  not  my  husband  be  angry,  that  I  held  off  so  long  with  strange 
delays;  it  is  the  gods,  who  severing  us  for  so  long  time,  have  caused  this 
unseemly  distance  in  me.  If  Menelaus's  wife  had  used  half  my  caution,  she 
would  never  have  taken  so  freely  to  a  stranger's  bed  ;  and  slie  might  have 
spared  us  all  these  plagues  which  have  come  upon  us  througli  her  shameless 
deed." 

These  words  with  which  Penelope  excused  herself,  wrought  more  affection 
in  Ulysses  than  if  upon  a  first  sight  she  had  given  up  herself  implicitly  to  his 
embraces;  and  lie  wept  for  joy  to  possess  a  wife  so  discreet,  so  answering  to 
his  own  staid  mind,  that  had  a  depth  of  wit  proportioned  to  iiis  own,  and  one 
that  held  ch.xste  virtue  at  so  high  a  ^-rice,  and  he  thought  the  possession  o{ 
sue))  a  one  cheaply  purcliased  with  the  loss  of  all  Circe's  delights,  and  Calypso's 
immortality  of  joys  ;  and  his  long  labours  .and  his  severe  sufferings  p;ist  seemed 
as  nothing,  now  they  were  crowni.'d  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  virtuous  and  true 
wife  F'cnelopc.  And  as  sad  men  at  sea  whose  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  nigh 
shore,  swimming  for  their  lives,  all  drenched  in  foam  an(i  brine,  crawl  up  to 
some  poor  patch  of  land,  which  they  take  possession  of  with  as  great  a  joy  as  if 
they  had  tlie  world  given  them  in  fee,  with  such  delight  did  tliis  chaste  wife 
cling  to  tier  lord  restored,  till  the  dark  night  fa*-.!  coming  on  reminded  her  of 
that  more  intimate  and  liappy  union  when  in  her  long-widowed  bed  she  should 
once  again  cla->;p  a  living  Ulysses. 

So  from  that  time  the  land  had  rest  from  the  suitors.  And  the  happ\ 
Ithacans  with  songs  and  solemn  sacrifices  of  praise  to  the  pods  cclebrat(  1 
till.' return  of  Ulysses:  fi)r  he  that  h.id  been  so  long  absent  was  returned  i  i 
wreak  the  evil  upnti  the  iieads  of  thi;  doers  ;  in  the  place  where  they  had  done 
the  evil,  there  wreaked  he  iiis  vengeance  upon  them. 
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Wimi  Scales* 


{The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1826.) 


FThis  whimsical  character  sketch,  as  originally  published  in  the  New  Monthly,  was 
entitled  more  explicitly,  "  Keminiscences  of  Juke  Judkins,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham."] 

I  AM  the  only  son  of  a  considerable  brazier  in  Birmingham,  who,  d3'ing  in 
1803,  left  me  successor  to  the  business,  with  no  other  encumbrance  than  a  sort 
of  rent-charge,  which  I  am  enjoined  to  pay  out  of  it,  of  ninety-three  pounds 
sterling />t'/-  annum,  to  his  widow,  my  mother  :  and  which  the  improving  state 
of  the  concern,  I  bless  (jod,  has  hitherto  enabled  me  to  discharge  with  punc- 
tuality. {I  say,  I  am  enjoined  to  pay  the  said  sum,  but  not  strictly  obligated  : 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  will  is  worded,  I  believe  the  law  would  relieve  me  from  the 
payment  of  it;  but  the  wishes  of  a  dying  parent  should  111  some  sort  have  the 
effect  of  law).  So  that,  though  the  annual  profits  of  my  business,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  would  ajipear  to  an  indifferent  observer, 
who  should  inspect  my  shop-books,  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  three  pounds,  odd  shillings,  the  real  proceeds  in  that  time 
have  fallen  short  of  that  .sum  to  the  amount  of  the  aforesaid  payment  of  ninety- 
three  i^ounds  sterling  annually. 

I  was  always  my  father's  favourite.  lie  took  a  delight,  to  the  very  last,  in 
recounting  the  little  sagacious  tricks  and  innocent  ariiliccs  of  my  childhood. 
One  manifestation  thereof  I  never  heard  him  repeat  without  tears  of  joy  trick- 
ling down  his  cheeks.  It  seems  that  when  I  quitted  the  parental  roof  (.Vug. 
27,  1783),  being  then  six  years  and  not  quite  a  month  old,  to  proceed  to  the 
I'lee  School  at  Warwick,  where  my  father  was  a  sort  of  trustee,  my  mother— as 
mothers  arc  usually  provident  on  these  occ;i.sions— had  stuffed  the  pockets  of 
tlu:  coach,  which  was  to  convey  me  and  si.\  more  children  of  my  own  growth 
that  were  going  to  be  entered  along  with  me  at  the  same  seminary,  with  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  gingerbread,  which  I  remember  my  father  said  was  more 
than  was  needed  :  and  so  indeed  it  was;  fur,  if  I  liad  been  to  eat  it  all  my.self, 
il  would  have  got  stal"  and  mouldy  before  it  hail  been  half  spent.  'I'he  con- 
sideration whereof  set  me  u[ion  my  contrivances  how  I  might  secure  to  myself  as 
much  of  the  gingerbread  as  would  keep  good  for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  yet 
none  of  the  rest  in  manner  be  wasted.  I  had  a  little  pair  of  ]iocket  comp.asscs, 
which  I  usually  earrii'd  about  mc  for  the  ]Hirposc  of  making  tlr.uights  and 
nKMsunrments,  at  which  I  W'as  always  very  ingenious,  of  the  various  engines 
and  mechanical  inventions  in  which  sueh  a  town  as  Itirmingh.un  abounded, 
liy  means  of  these,  and  a  small  penknife  which  my  father  had  given  me,  1  cut 
out  the  one  half  of  the  lake,  calculating  that  the  remainder  would  reasonably 
serve  my  turn;  and  subdividing  it  into  many  little  slices,  which  were  curious 
to  see  for  the  neatness  ami  niccnessof  their  proportion.  I  sold  it  out  in  so  many 
pennyworths  to  my  young  companions  ;is  seiTcd  us  all  tlie  w.iy  to  Warwick, 
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which  is  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles  from  this  town  :  and  very  merry,  I 
assure  you,  we  made  ourselves  with  it,  feasting  all  the  way.  By  this  honest 
stratagem  I  put  double  the  prime  cost  of  tiie  gingerbread  into  my  purse,  and 
secured  as  much  as  I  thought  would  keep  good  and  moist  for  my  next  two  or 
three  days'  eating.  When  I  told  tliis  to  my  parents  on  their  first  visit  to  me  at 
Warwick,  my  father  (good  man)  patted  me  on  the  cheek,  and  stroked  my  head, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  could  never  make  enough  of  me ;  but  my  mntlier  un- 
accountably burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "  it  was  a  very  niggardly  action,"  or 
some  such  expression,  and  that  "she  would  rather  it  would  please  God  to 
take  me  " — meaning  (God  help  me  !)  that  I  should  die — "  than  that  she  should 
live  to  see  me  grow  up  a  mean  man  :  "  which  shows  the  difference  of  parent 
from  parent,  and  how  some  motiiers  are  more  harsh  and  intolerant  to  their 
children  than  some  fathers  ;  when  we  might  expect  quite  the  contrary.  My 
father,  however,  loaded  me  with  presents  from  that  time,  which  made  me  the 
envy  of  my  school-fellows.  As  I  felt  this  growing  disposition  in  them,  I 
naturally  sought  to  avert  it  by  all  the  means  in  my  power  :  and  from  that  time  I 
used  to  eat  my  little  packages  of  fruit,  and  other  nice  things,  in  a  corner,  so 
privately  that  I  was  never  found  out.  Once,  I  remember,  I  had  a  huge  apple 
sent  me,  of  that  sort  which  they  call  cats' -heads.  I  concealed  tliis  all  day 
under  my  pillow ;  and  at  night,  but  not  before  I  had  ascertained  that  my  bed- 
fellow was  sound  asleep, — which  I  did  by  pinching  liini  ratiier  smartly  two  or 
three  times,  which  he  seemed  to  perceive  no  more  than  a  dead  person,  tliough 
once  or  twice  he  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  turn,  which  frigiitened  me, — I 
s.iy,  when  I  had  made  all  sure,  I  fell  to  work  upon  my  apple ;  ami,  though  it 
was  as  big  as  an  ordinary  man's  two  tist^,  1  maile  shift  to  get  tlirougli  it  before 
it  was  time  to  get  up.  And  a  more  delicious  feast  I  never  made;  thinking  all 
night  what  a  good  parent  I  had  (1  mean  my  father)  to  send  me  so  many  nice 
things,  when  the  jjoor  lad  that  lay  by  me  had  no  parent  or  friend  in  the  world 
to  send  him  anytliing  nice  ;  and  tliinking  of  his  desolate  condition,  I  munched 
and  munched  ;is  silently  :is  I  could,  that  I  might  not  set  him  a-longing  if  he 
overheard  me.  And  yet,  for  all  this  considt;rateness  and  attention  to  other 
people's  feelings,  I  was  never  much  a  favourite  with  my  sciiool-fellows  ;  which 
1  have  often  wondered  at,  seeing  that  I  never  defrauded  any  one  of  tliem  of 
the  value  of  a  li.ilf|jenny,  or  told  stories  of  them  to  their  master,  as  some  little 
lying  boys  would  do,  but  was  ready  to  do  any  of  them  all  the  .services  in  my 
power,  tliiit  were  consistent  with  my  own  well-doing.  I  think  nobody  can  be 
expected  to  go  farther  than  that.  Hut  I  am  detaining  my  reader  too  long  in 
recording  my  juvenile  days.  It  is  lime  1  should  go  forward  to  a  season  wlien 
it  becanu.'  natural  that  I  should  have  some  thouglils  of  marrying,  and,  ns  they 
say,  sirtlling  in  tin;  wnild.  Nevertheless,  my  relleciions  on  what  I  may  call  the 
boyish  period  of  my  life  may  have  their  use  to  some  readers.  It  is  pleasant  to 
trace  the  man  in  the  boy ;  to  observe  shoots  of  generosity  in  those  young  years  ; 
and  to  watch  the  jirogress  of  liberal  sentimunts,  and  wh.it  I  may  call  a  genteel 
way  of  thinking,  which  is  discernible  in  some  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
usually  lays  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy  in  the  manly  character 
afterwards. 

With  the  warmest  inclinations  towards  thai  way  of  life,  and  a  serious  convic- 
tion of  its  superior  advantages  over  a  single  one.  ii  has  been  tlieslrani;e  infelicity 
of  my  lot  never  to  li.ive  entered  into  the  respectable  estate  of  matrimony.  Net 
I  was  once  very  near  it.  I  courted  a  young  woman  in  my  twcntvscvenih  year; 
for  so  e.irly  I  bi-gan  to  feel  symptoms  of  I  he  li-nder  ])assion  !  She  w.is  well  to 
«lo  in  the  world,  as  Ihcy  call  it  ;  but  yet  not  such  a  ftirtune,  as,  all  things  con- 
sidered. |)erha[)S  I  might  linve  prcimded  to.  It  was  not  niy  own  choice 
"liogeiher  ;  but  my  inoiher  very  strongly  pressed  me  to  il.  She  was  always 
I>iil(ing  il  lo  nic-,  thai  I  h.ul  "coming,  in  sufTicienl,"— that  I  "  neeil  not  stand 
Upon  u  portion  ;  "  lliougli  the  young  woman,  to  do  her  justice,  liad  considerable 
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expectations,  which  yet  did  not  quite  come  up  to  my  mark,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore. My  mother  had  this  saying  always  in  her  mouth,  that  I  had  "money 
enough;  "  that  it  was  time  I  enlarged  my  housekeeping,  and  to  show  a  spirit 
befitting  my  circumstances.  In  short,  what  with  her  importunities,  and  my  own 
desires  /« />(7r/ co-operating, — for,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  yet  quite  twenty-seven, 
— a  time  when  the  youthful  feehngs  may  be  pardoned  if  they  show  a  little 
impetuosity,  —  I  resolved,  I  say,  upon  all  these  considerations,  to  set  about  the 
business  of  courting  in  right  earnest.  I  was  a  young  man  then  ;  and  having  a 
spice  of  romance  in  my  character  (as  the  reader  has  doubtless  observed  long 
ago),  such  as  that  sex  is  apt  to  be  taken  with,  I  had  reason  in  no  long  time  to 
think  my  addresses  were  anything  but  disagreeable.  Certainly  the  happiest 
part  of  a  young  man's  life  is  the  time  when  he  is  going  a-courting.  All  the 
generous  impulses  are  then  awake,  and  he  feels  a  double  existence  in  partici- 
pating his  hopes  and  wishes  with  another  being.  Return  yet  again  for  a  brief 
moment,  ye  visionary  views, — transient  enchantments  !  ye  moonlight  rambles 
with  Cleora  in  the  Silent  Walk  at  Vauxhall,  (N.B.— About  a  mile  from 
Birmingham,  and  resembling  the  gardens  of  that  name  near  London,  only  that 
the  price  of  admission  is  lower,)  when  the  nightingale  has  suspended  her  notes 
in  June  to  listen  to  our  loving  discourses,  while  the  moon  was  overhead!  (for 
we  generally  used  to  take  our  tea  at  Cleora's  mother's  before  we  set  out,  not  se 
much  to  save  expenses  as  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  a  repast  in  the  gardens, — 
coming  in  much  about  the  time  of  half-price,  as  they  call  it,)— ye  soft  inter- 
conununions  of  soul,  when  exchanging  nnitual  vows,  we  prattled  of  coming 
felicities  !  The  loving  disputes  we  have  had  under  those  trees,  when  this  house 
(planning  our  future  set'.lcment)  was  rejected,  because,  though  cheap,  it  was 
dull  ;  and  the  other  house  was  given  up,  because,  though  agreeably  situated,  it 
was  too  high-rented  ! — one  was  too  much  in  the  iicart  of  the  tow  n,  another  was 
too  far  from  business.  Tiiese  minutix  will  seem  impertinent  to  the  aged  and 
(he  prudent.  I  write  them  only  to  the  young.  Young  lovers,  and  passionate 
as  being  young  (such  were  C'lcora  and  I  then),  alone  can  understand  me.  After 
some  w-eeks  wasted,  as  I  may  now  call  it,  in  this  sort  of  amorous  colloquy,  we 
at  length  fixed  upon  the  house  in  the  High  Street,  No.  203,  just  v.icatcd  by  tlic 
death  of  Mr.  Ilutton  of  tiiis  town,  for  our  future  residence.  I  had  all  the  time 
lived  in  lodgings  (only  renting  a  shop  for  business),  to  be  near  niymotiier,— 
near,  I  say:  not  in  the  same  house;  for  that  would  have  been  to  introduce 
confusion  into  our  housrkerping,  whicli  it  was  desirable  to  keep  separate.  Oh 
the  loving  wrangli's,  the  encl<'aring  differences,  I  had  with  Cleora,  before  we 
could  cjuite  m.akc  up  our  minds  to  tiie  house  that  was  to  receive  us!— I  pre- 
tending, for  argument's  sako,  Ihi-  rent  was  too  liigli,  and  she  insisting  that  the 
taxes  were  moderate  in  proportion ;  and  love  at  last  reconciling  us  in  the  same 
choice.  I  think  at  that  time,  moderately  Speaking,  she  might  have  had  any- 
thing out  of  me  for  asking.  I  do  not,  nor  sh.ill  ever,  regret  that  my  character 
at  that  time  was  marked  with  a  tinge  of  prodigality.  Age  comes  fast  enough 
upon  us,  and,  in  its  good  time,  will  prune  away  all  that  is  inconvenient  in  these 
excesses.  Perhaps  it  is  right  that  it  should  do  so.  Matters,  as  I  said,  were 
ripening  to  a  conclusion  between  us,  only  the  house  was  yet  not  absolutely 
taken,— some  necessarv  arrangements,  which  the  ardour  of  my  youthful  impeUi- 
osity  could  hardly  brook  at  that  time  (love  and  y<nilli  will  be  p-eeipilate).-  some 
preliminary  .irra'ngenients.  I  say,  with  the  l.mdlord,  respecting  livtures,  very 
necessary  ihings  to  be  considered  in  a  young  man  about  to  settle  in  the  world, 
though  not  very  accordant  with  the  impatient  st.-ite  of  my  tlien  |>assions,— some 
obsta.les  about  the  valuation  of  the  fixtures,— liad  hitherto  prcchidrd  (and  I 
sh.dl  alwavs  think  providentially)  my  final  closes  with  his  offer;  when  one  of 
those  accidents,  which  unimportant  in  themselves,  often  rise  to  give  a  turn  to 
the  most  serious  intentions  of  our  life,  intervened,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  my 
projects  of  wiving  and  of  liousekcepnig. 

M 
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I  was  never  much  given  to  theatrical  entertainments  ;  that  is,  at  no  time  of 
my  life  was  I  ever  what  they  call  a  regular  play-goer  :  but  on  some  occiision  of 
a  benefit-night,  which  was  expected  to  be  very  productive,  and  indeed  turned 
out  so,  Cleora  expressing  a  desire  to  be  present,  I  could  do  no  less  than  offer, 
as  I  did  very  willingly,  to  squire  her  and  her  mother  to  the  pit.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  customary  in  our  town  for  tradesfolk,  except  some  of  the  very  topping 
ones,  to  sit,  as  they  now  do,  in  the  boxes.  At  the  time  appointed  I  waited 
upon  the  ladies,  who  had  brought  with  them  a  young  man,  a  distant  relation,  ' 
whom  it  seems  they  had  invited  to  be  of  t!ie  party.  This  a  little  disconcerted  I 
me,  as  I  had  about  me  barely  silver  enough  to  pay  for  our  three  selves  at  tlie  | 
door,  and  ditl  not  at  first  know  that  their  relation  had  proposed  paying  for  I 
himself.  However,  to  do  the  young  man  justice,  he  not  only  paid  for  liiniself,  j 
but  for  tlie  old  lady  besides;  leaving  me  only  to  pay  for  two,  as  it  were.  In  | 
our  passage  to  the  theatre  the  notice  of  Cleora  was  attracted  to  some  orange 
wenches  that  stood  about  the  doors  vending  their  commodities.  She  was  i 
leaning  on  my  arm ;  and  I  could  feel  her  every  now  and  then  giving  me  a  | 
nudge,  as  it  is  called,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  were  hints  that  I  should 
buy  some  oranges.  It  seems  it  is  a  custom  in  Birmingham,  and  perhaps  in 
other  places,  when  a  gentleman  treats  ladies  to  the  play,-  especially  when  a  full 
night  is  expected,  and  tliat  the  house  will  be  inconveniently  warm, — to  provide 
them  with  tiiis  kind  of  fruit,  oranges  being  esteemed  for  their  cooling  property. 
But  how  could  I  guess  at  that,  never  having  treated  ladies  to  a  play  before,  and 
being,  as  I  said,  quite  a  novice  at  entertainments  of  this  kind?  At  last  she 
spoke  plain  out,  and  begged  that  I  would  buy  some  of  "  tiiose  oranges," 
pointing  to  a  particular  barrow.  But,  when  I  came  to  examine  the  fruit,  1  did 
not  think  the  quality  of  it  was  answerable  to  the  price.  In  this  way  I  handled 
several  baskets  of  them  ;  but  something  in  them  all  displc;ised  me.  Some  had 
thin  rinds,  and  some  were  pl.iinly  over-ripe,  which  is  ;'.s  great  a  fault  as  not 
being  ripe  enough  ;  and  I  could  not  (what  they  call)  make  a  bargain.  While  I 
stood  haggling  witii  the  woman,  secretly  determining  to  put  off  my  purchase 
till  I  should  get  within  the  liieatre,  where  I  expected  we  should  have  better 
cjioice,  tlie  young  man,  the  cousin  (who,  it  seems,  had  left  us  without  my 
missing  Jiim),  came  running  to  us  with  l\is  pockets  slufled  out  with  oranges, 
inside  and  out,  as  they  say.  It  seems,  not  liking  tlie  look  of  the  barrow-fruit 
any  more  than  myself,  he  had  slipped  away  to  an  eminent  fruiterer's,  about 
three  doors  distant,  which  1  never  liad  the  sense  to  thii.k  of,  anil  had  laid 
out  a  ni.ittcr  of  two  shillings  in  some  of  the  best  St.  .Mieli.aers,  I  think,  1 
ever  tasted.  VV'liat  a  little  hinge,  as  1  said  before,  the  most  important  alfairs  in 
life  may  ttim  ujion  !  'I'lie  mere  inadvertence  to  tlie  fact  that  there  was  an 
cminfnt  fruiterers  w  itliin  three  doors  of  us,  though  we  had  just  passed  it  witli- 
out  the  thought  once  occurring  to  me,  which  lie  iiad  taken  a<lvanlage  of,  lost 
me  the  affection  of  my  Cleora.  I'Vom  that  time  she  visibly  cooled  towards  mo  ; 
and  her  partiality  w.\s  as  visibly  transfi-rred  to  this  cousin.  I  was  long  tni.ible 
to  aeroimt  for  this  thange  in  her  behaviour;  when  one  day,  nccideiitally  dis- 
coursing of  or.-m);i".  to  my  mother,  alone,  she  let  drop  a  sort  of  rejiroach  to  me 
ns  if  I  had  olli-iulcd  (  li-ora  i)y  my  w/'.//7/(M-.t,  as  she  called  it,  tliat  evening. 
Mven  now,  when  t  leor.i  hxs  been  wedded  some  years  to  that  same  oflicious 
relation,  n.s  I  may  call  him,  I  caii  hardly  lie  persuadecl  that  such  a  trifle  could 
)iiiv<-  U-i-n  th<-  miitivc  tM  her  ineonst:iiiey  ;  for  could  sin-  suppose  that  1  Wduld 
Hi  111  licr  In  till-  ji.illry  suiii  of  two  shillings,  when  1  was 

\:  ly,  and  her  iiiotlu-r  too  (.in  expcnsi?   of  more  tli.an 

('.  .    I   the  young  nian   li.id  not  ■inli-rfered  to  pay  for  the 

laii<  I,  a%  1  lilt  iiti«jiic<i .-'  Hill  liic  cnprices  of  the  sex  niv  past  finding  out  :  nnd 
I  Ix-cm  lo  think  my  niolherwas  in  the  right ;  for  doubtless  women  know  women 
lj<-ii<-r  th.in  we  tan  pretend  to  know  tliiMii. 
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^be  ilcfeat  of  ^'tmt; 

■J        '- — ■■ 
OR,    A    TALE    OF    THE    FAIRIES. 

(  William  Hone's  Tabic  Book,  1827.) 


TrTANiA  and  her  moonlight  elves  were  assembled  under  the  canopy  of  a  huge 
oak,  that  served  to  shelter  them  from  the  moon's  radiance,  which,  being  now 
at  her  full  moon,  shot  fortli  intolerable  rays, — intolerable  I  mean  to  the  subtile 
texture  of  their  little  shadowy  bodies, — but  dispensing  an  agreeable  coolness  to 
us  grosser  mortals.  An  air  of  discomfort  sate  upon  the  queen  and  upon  her 
courtiers.  Their  tiny  friskings  and  gambols  were  forgot ;  and  even  Robin 
(Joodfellow,  for  the  first  time  in  his  little  airy  life,  looked  grave.  For  the  queen 
had  had  melancholy  forebodings  of  late,  founded  upon  an  ancient  prophecy 
laid  up  in  the  records  of  Fairyland,  that  the  date  of  fairy  existence  should  be 
then  extinct  when  men  should  cease  to  believe  in  them.  And  she  knew  how 
that  the  race  of  the  Nymphs,  which  were  her  predecessors,  and  had  been  the 
guardians  of  the  sacred  floods,  and  of  the  silver  fountains,  and  of  the  con- 
secrated hills  and  woods,  had  utterly  disappeared  before  the  chilling  touch  of 
man's  incredulity  ;  and  she  sighed  bitterly  at  the  approaching  f.ite  of  herself 
and  of  her  subjects,  which  was  dependent  upon  so  fickle  a  lease  as  tiie  capri- 
cious and  cver-mutablc  faith  of  man.  When,  as  if  to  realize  her  fears,  a 
melancholy  shape  came  gliding  in,  and  ///.?/ was — Time,  who  with  his  intoler- 
able scythe  mows  down  kings  and  kingdoms  ;  at  whose  dread  approach  the 
fays  hiuidlod  together  as  a  (lock  of  timorous  sheep  ;  and  the  most  courageous 
among  them  crept  into  acorn-cups,  not  enduring  the  sight  of  that  ancii-ntest  of 
monarchs.  Titania's  first  impulse  was  to  wish  the  presence  of  her  false  lord. 
Kmg  (Jberon, — who  was  far  away,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  strange  beauty,  a  fay  of 
Indi.in  Land, — that  with  his  good  lance  and  sword,  like  a  faithful  knight  and 
hushanfl.  he  might  defend  her  against  Time.  I'.ut  she  soon  checkcii  that 
thought  a.s  vain  ;  ff)r  what  coulrl  the  prowess  of  the  niigh'y  Obcron  himself, 
albeit  the  stoutest  champion  in  l'',iiryland,  have  availed  against  so  iuige  a  gianr, 
whose  bald  top  touched  the  skies?  So,  in  ihc  mildest  tone,  she  l)e^ollght  the 
spectre,  that  in  his  mercy  he  would  overlook  anfi  p.iss  by  her  small  subjects,  as 
too  fliininutive  .and  (lowerless  to  add  any  worthy  trophy  to  his  retiown.  And  she 
besought  him  to  employ  his  resistless  strength  against  the  ambitions  children 
of  men,  and  to  lay  waste  their  aspiring  works ;  to  tumi)le  down  their  towers 
and  turrets,  and  Ihc  liabels  of  their  prid?. — fit  objects  of  his  devouring  scythe, 
— hut  to  spare  her  and  her  harmless  race,  wlio  liad  no  cvistenre  l)eyonil  n 
dre.im  ;  frail  objects  of  a  creed  that  lived  but  in  tlv  f  \illi  of  llie  believer.  .\nd 
with  Ikt  hllle  .artns,  as  well  .ts  she  could,  she  grasped  the  stern  knees  of  Time; 
and,  waxing  speeclih-ss  with  fear,  she  iK'ckoned  to  her  chief  attendants  and 
maids  of  honour  to  come  forth  from  Iher  liiding-placcs,  and  to  plead  the  ]>lca 
(/f  the  fairies.  And  one  of  tliose  small,  delicate  creatures  came  fortli  at  her 
l)iddmg,  clad  all  in  while  like  a  chorister,  and  in  a  low  nu-lfxiious  tone,  not 
louder  lli.in  the  hum  of  a  pretty  bcc-when  it  scorns  to  l>c  demurring  whether 
it  shall  settle  upon  this  sweet  flower  or  that  before  it  settles,  — set  forth  lier 
liumbli!  petition.  "  Wc  fairies,"  she  Siiid,  "are  the  most  inoffensive  rare  that 
live,  and  least  deserving  to  perish.     It  is  we  that  have  the  care  of  nil  sweet 
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melodies  that  no  discords  may  offend  the  sun,  who  is  the  great  soul  of  music. 
We  rouse  the  lark  at  morn;  and  the  pretty  Echoes,  which  respond  to  all  the 
twittering  choir,  are  of  our  making.  Wherefore,  great  King  of  Years,  as  ever 
you  have  loved  the  music  which  is  raining  from  a  morning  cloud  sent  from 
the  messenger  of  day,  the  lark,  as  he  mounts  to  heavens  gate,  beyond  the 
ken  of  mortals ;  or  if  ever  you  have  listened  with  a  charmed  ear  to  the  night- 
bird,  tiiat— 

"  '  In  the  flowery  spring. 

Amidst  the  leaves  set,  makes  the  thickets  ring 

Of  our  sour  sorrows,  swceien'd  with  her  song — ' 

spare  our  tender  tribes,  and  we  will  inutTle  up  the  sheep-bell  for  thee,  that  thy 
pleasure  take  no  interruption  wlicncver  thou  slialt  listen  unto  I'liilomel." 

.And 'lime  answered,  that  "he  had  heard  tliat  song  loo  long;  and  he  was 
even  wearied  witii  that  ancient  strain  that  recorded  the  wrong  of  Tereus.  But, 
if  she  would  know  in  what  music  Time  delighted,  it  was,  when  sleep  and  dark- 
ness Lay  upon  crowded  cities,  to  hark  to  the  midnight  chime  which  is  tolling 
from  a  hundred  clocks,  like  the  last  kiicll  over  the  soul  of  a  dead  world  ;  or  to 
the  crush  of  the  f.ill  of  some  age-worn  edifice,  which  is  as  the  voice  of  himself 
when  he  disi)artetli  kingdoms." 

A  second  female  fay  took  up  the  plea,  and  said,  "  We  be  the  handmaids  of 
the  Sjjring,  and  tend  upon  the  birth  of  all  sweet  buds  :  and  the  pastoral  cow- 
slips are  our  friends;  and  the  pan>ii'S  and  the  violets,  like  nuns;  and  the 
c|uaking  harebell  is  in  our  wardship  ;  and  the  hyacinth,  once  a  fair  youth,  and 
dear  to  Phijcbus." 

Then  Time  made  answer,  in  his  wrath  striking  the  harmless  ground  with 
liis  hurtful  scythe,  that  "  tiiey  must  not  think  that  he  was  one  that  cared  for 
(lowers,  except  to  see  them  wither,  and  to  take  her  beauty  from  the  rose." 

And  a  third  fairy  look  up  the  plea,  and  said,  "  We  are  kindly  things  :  aind  it 
is  we  tiiat  sit  at  evening,  and  sh.ike  rich  odours  from  sweet  bowers  upon;  dis- 
coursing lovers,  that  seem  to  each  other  to  be  their  own  sighs  ;  and  we  jkeep 
off  the  bat  and  the  owl  from  their  privacy,  and  the  ill-boding  whistler;  anci;  we 
(lit  in  sweet  dreams  across  the  brains  of  infancy,  anil  conjure  tip  a  smile  u|  ion 
its  soft  lips  to  beguile  the  careful  mother,  while  its  little  soul  is  lied  for  a  biiief 
mmiile  or  two  to  sport  with  our  youngest  f.iiries."  \ 

Ihcn  Saturn  (which  is  Time)  made  answer,  that  "they  should  not  think  t)  lat 
he  delighted  in  tender  babes,  that  had  devoured  liis  own,  fill  foolish  Rlnj';a 
cheated  him  with  a  stone,  which  he  swallowed,  thinking  it  to  be  the  inf.m  t 
Jupiler."  And  thereat,  in  loki;n,  he  ilisclosed  to  view  his  enormous  tooth,  it'  i 
which  appeared  iiionMious  ilmts  left  by  that  unnatural  meal  ;  and  his  grea!  t 
lliroat,  that  seemed  (ap.ible  of  devouring  up  the  e.irth  and  all  its  inh.ibitanti  ; 
at  (inr  me.il.  "And  for  lovers."  lie  continued.  "  my  delight  is,  with  a  hurryinfp. 
h.iiid  to  snatch  them  aw.ay  from  their  love-meelings  by  stealth  at  nights;  and, 
in  absttnte.  to  stand  like  a  motionless  statue,  or  their  If.ideii  ])lanet  of  mishap 
(whi-iue  I  liarl  my  name),  till  I  make  their  minutes  seem  ages.  ' 

Next  stood  up  a  iii.ili-  fiiry.  clad  .ill  in  green,  like  a  forester  or  one  of  Robin 
Mood's  mates,  ,ind,  <lofrmg  his  tiny  cap,  s.iid,  "  We  aie  small  foresters,  that 
live  in  woods,  Irainitig  the  young  boughs  in  graceful  intricacies,  with  blii<- 
snatches  of  (he  sky  l)eiwern  :  we  frame  all  shady  roofs  and  arches  rude;  and 
somciinifs.  when  we  ari-  plying  our  trnder  hatchets,  men  say  that  tlur  lapping 
woixlpeckcr  is  nigh.  .And  it  is  we  ih.it  scoop  the  IidUdsv  cell  of  the  s(|iiirrel, 
iUid  carve  (luainl  letters  upon  the  rinds  of  trees,  which  in  sylvan  solitudes 
sweetly  recall  to  the  mini!  of  the  heal-opjiressed  swain,  ere  he  lies  down  to 
slumber,  the  name  of  his  f.iir  one,  dainty  Aminta,  genlle  Rosalind,  or  chastest 
I/<iur.i,  ns  it  tn.iy  hapiwn.' 

Saliim.  nothing  moved  with  tiiis  courteous  address,  b.ule  Jiiin  be  gone,  or, 
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"  if  he  would  be  a  woodman,  to  go  forth  and  fell  oak  for  the  fairies'  coffins 
which  would  forthwith  be  wanting.  For  himself  he  took  no  delight  in 
haunting  the  woods,  till  their  golden  plumage  (the  yellow  leaves)  were  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  leave  the  brown-black  hmbs  bare,  like  Nature  in  her 
skeleton  dress." 

Then  stood  up  one  of  those  gentle  fairies  that  are  good  to  man,  and  blushed 
red  as  any  rose  while  he  told  a  modest  story  of  one  of  his  own  good  deeds. 
"  It  chanced  upon  a  time,"  he  said,  "  that  while  we  were  looking  cowslips  in 
the  meads,  while  yet  the  dew  was  hanging  on  the  buds  like  beads,  we  found 
a  babe  left  in  its  swathing-clothes, — a  little  sorrowful,  deserted  thing,  begot  of 
love,  but  begetting  no  love  in  others ;  guikless  of  shame,  but  doomed  to  shame 
for  its  parents'  offence  in  bringing  it  by  indirect  courses  into  the  world.  It  was 
pity  to  see  the  abandoned  little  orphan  left  to  the  worlds  care  by  an  unnatural 
mother.  How  the  cold  dew  kept  wetting  its  childish  coats  I  and  its  little  liair, 
how  it  was  bedabbled,  that  was  like  gossamer  !  Its  pouting  mouth,  unknow- 
ing how  to  speak,  lay  half  opened  like  a  rose-lipped  shell  ;  and  its  cheek  was 
softer  than  any  peach,  upon  which  the  tears,  for  very  roundness,  could  not 
long  dwell,  but  fell  otf,  in  clearness  like  pearls,— some  on  the  grass,  and  some 
on  his  little  hand  ;  and  some  iiaply  wandered  to  the  little  dimpled  well  under 
his  mouth,  which  Love  iiimself  seemed  to  have  planned  out,  but  less  for  tears 
than  for  smilings.  Pity,  it  was,  too,  to  see  how  the  burning  sun  had  scorched 
its  helpless  limbs;  for  it  lay  without  shade  or  shelter,  or  mothers  breast,  for 
foul  weather  or  fair.  .So,  having  comp.is^ion  on  its  sad  lilight,  my  fellows 
and  I  turned  ourselves  into  grasshoppers,  and  swarmed  about  the  babe,  mak- 
ing such  shrill  cries  as  that  pretty  little  chirping  creature  makes  in  its  mirth, 
till  with  our  noise  we  attracted  the  atteniion  of  a  p.assing  rustic,  a  tender- 
hearted hind,  who,  wondering  at  our  small  but  loud  concert,  str.ayed  aside 
curiously,  and  found  the  babe,  where  it  lay  in  the  remote  grass,  and  taking  it 
up,  lapped  it  in  his  russet  coat,  and  bore  it  to  liis  cottage,  where  his  wife  kindly 
nurtured  it  till  it  grew  up  a  goodly  personage.  I  low  this  babe  prospered  after- 
wards, let  proud  London  tell.  This  was  that  famous  Sir  Tiiomas  (Jreshani, 
who  was  the  chiefest  of  her  merchants,  the  richest,  the  wisest.  Witness  his 
many  goodly  vessels  on  the  Thames,  freighted  with  costly  nuTchaiidise,  jewels 
from  Ind,  and  pearls  for  courtly  dames,  and  silks  of  Samarcand.  -And  witness, 
more  than  all,  that  stately  Bourse  (or  lixihangc)  which  he  caused  to  be  built 
a  mart  for  merciiants  from  east  and  west,  whose  gr.aceful  summit  still  bears' 
in  token  of  the  faries'  fiivours,  his  chosen  crest,  the  grasshopper.  And,  like' 
the  gr.asshoijper,  may  it  ple.ise  you,  great  king,  to  suHer  us  also  to  live,  par- 
lakers  of  tlu!  gnx'ii  earth  I" 

The  (airy  had  .scarce  »-nded  his  plea,  when  a  shrill  cry,  not  unlike  llie  grass- 
hoppers, w.TS  heard.  Poor  Puck— or  Robin  Ooodfellow,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called  — had  recovered  a  little  from  his  fust  fright,  and,  in  one  of  his  mad 
freaks,  li.ad  pertiifd  upcjn  the  beard  of  old  Time,  which  was  (lowing,  ample, 
and  majestic;  anil  was  anuising  himself  with  plucking  at  a  ii.iir,  wliuh  was 
indied  so  m;ussy,  liiat  it  seemed  to  liiiii  that  he  was  removing  some  huge  be.un 
of  limber,  rather  than  a  hair:  which  lime,  by  some  ill  ch.ince  perct'ivmg, 
bn;itclie<l  up  the  fnijiish  misciiirf  with  his  gie  it  li.nul,  and  .asked  wh.M  it  w.is. 

"  .\l.is  I "  (|untli  Puck,  "a  little  random  elf  am  I,  born  in  one  of  Nature's 
sports  :  a  very  weed,  created  for  the  simi)l>-,  sweet  enjoyment  of  niy^tll.  Iiui 
for  nootiier  piiipo>o,  worth,  or  need,  that  ever  I  couUl  liMrr,  "lis  I  that  Wth 
the  anglers  ulli.-  cork,  till  the  p.iiieiit  man  is  ready  to  bicithe  a  curse.  I  .steal 
the  morsel  from  the  gossips  fork,  or  stop  the  Miei-zing  clianier  in  mid  ps.ilni; 
and  when  an  infint  lias  been  born  witli  hard  or  homely  fcdures,  mothers  s.\v 
I  changed  thcthildat  nurse:  but  to  fulfil  any  graver  purpose  I  have  not  wi'l 
cnoiigli,  and  hanlly  the  will.  I  ant  a  pinch  of  lively  dust  to  frisk  upon  the 
wind:  a  tear  would  make  a  puddle  of  me;  and  so  I  tickle  myself  with  the 
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lightest  straw,  and  shun  all  griefs  that  might  make  me  stagnant.     This  is  my 
small  philosophy." 

Then  Time,  dropping  liim  on  the  ground,  as  a  thing  too  inconsiderable  for 
)  his  vengeance,  grasped  fast  iiis  mighty  scythe :  and  now,  not  Puck  alone,  but 
j  the  whole  state  of  fairies,  had  gone  to  inevitable  wreck  and  destruction,  had 
not  a  timely  apparition  interposed,  at  whose  boldness  Time  was  astounded  ;  for 
he  came  not  with  tlie  habit  or  tlie  forces  of  a  deity,  wlio  alone  might  cope 
with  Time,  but  as  a  simple  mortal,  clad  as  you  might  see  a  forester  that  hunts 
after  wild  conies  by  the  cold  moonshine  ;  or  a  stalker  of  stray  deer,  stealtliy 
and  bold.  But  by  the  golden  lustre  in  his  eye,  and  the  passionate  wanness 
n  his  cheek,  and  by  the  fair  and  ample  space  of  his  forehead,  which  seemed 
a  palace  framed  for  the  liabitation  of  all  glorious  thoughts,  he  knew  that  this 
was  his  great  rival,  who  iiad  power  given  him  to  rescue  whatsoever  victims 
Time  should  clutcli,  ar.d  to  cause  them  to  live  for  ever  in  his  immortal  verse. 
.\nd,  nmttering  the  name  of  Shakspeie,  Time  spread  his  roc-like  wings,  and 
lied  the  controlling  presence ;  and  the  liberated  court  of  the  fairies,  with 
I'itania  at  tlieir  head,  flocked  around  the  gentle  ghost,  giving  him  thanks, 
nodding  to  liim,  and  doing  him  courtesies,  who  had  crowned  them  henceforth 
with  a  permanent  existence,  to  live  in  the  minds  of  men,  while  verse  shall  have 
power  to  cliarm,  or  midsummer  moons  shall  brighten. 

What  particular  endearments  passed  between  the  fairies  and  their  poet, 
passes  my  pencil  to  delineate;  but.  if  you  are  curious  to  be  informed,  I  must 
refer  you.  gentle  reader,  to  the  "  I'lca  of  the  .Midsummer  Kairies,"  a  most 
agreeable  poem  lately  put  forlh  by  my  friend  Thomas  Hood;  of  the  first 
half  of  which  the  above  is  nothing  but  a  meagre  and  harsii  prose  abstract. 
i-'arewcU  ! 

The  wonts  of  Mercury  arc  h^rsh  a/Ur  the  songs  of  Apollo. 
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[The  inimitable  Essays  of  Elia— Charles  Lamb's  masterpiece— came  from  the  press 
originally  in  a  collected  form,  as  a  bright  little  volume  entitled  "  Elia.  Essays  which 
have  appeared  under  that  signature  in  the  London  Magazine."  It  was  published  in 
T823,  at  95,  Fleet  Street,  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey.  Eleven  years  afterwards, 
before  its  author's  death,  it  was  already  out  of  print,  a  stray  copy  only  by  rare  chance 
being  purcha.seable  at  a  book  stall.  The  Note  to  the  Publisher,  the  Dedication  to  the 
Reader,  and  the  Obituary  of  Elia,  all  of  which  are  here  subjoined,  will  speak  for  them- 
selves.] 

To  J.  Taylor,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  should  like  the  enclosed  Dedication  to  be  printed,  unless  you  dislike  it. 
I  like  it.  It  is  in  the  olden  style.  But  if  you  object  to  it,  put  foriii  the  book 
03  it  is. 

Only  pray  don't  let  the  Printer  mistake  the  word  curt  for  ciinl. 

Due.  7,  1822.  C  L. 

«t 

DEDICVriON. 

To  THE  Friendly  and  Judicious  Reader. 

Who  will  take  these  Papers  as  they  were  meant ;  not  understanding  every 
thing  perscverely  in  the  absolute  and  fitcral  sense,  but  giving  fair  construction 
as  to  an  afier-dinner  conversation  ;  allowing  for  the  rashness  and  necessary 
incompleteness  of  first  thoughts  ;  and  not  remembering,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
after  taunt,  words  spoken  peradventure  after  the  fourth  gl.iss.  'l"lie  .\uihor 
wishes  (wiiat  he  would  will  for  himself)  plenty  of  gootl  frienils  to  stand  by  him, 
good  books  to  solace  him,  prosperous  events  to  all  his  honest  undertakings, 
and  a  candid  interpretation  to  his  most  hasty  words  and  actions.  The  other 
sort  (and  he  hopes  many  of  them  will  purchase  his  book  too)  he  greets  witii  the 
curt  invitation  of  Timon,  "Uncover,  do^;.-;,  and  laj) :  "  or  he  dismisses  them 
witii  the  confident  security  of  the  pliiiosoplier,  "  You  beat  but  on  tlie  ease  of 
DLX.^,\^■iz.  "KI.IA." 

♦  « 

PoOK  I'-i.iA— Tl  e  real  (for  I  am  but  a  counterfeit)  is  dead.  The  fact  is,  a 
person  of  that  name,  an  Italian,  was  a  fellow  clerk  of  mine  at  the  .South  Se.-i 
House  thirty  (not  forty)  years  ago,  when  the  chararttrs  I  dcscrilx-d  there 
existed,  but  had  left  it  like  myscrlf  many  years ;  and  I  iiaving  a  brother  now 
thiMi',  and  doubling  how  he  might  relish  cert.iiii  de-.eriptions  in  it.  I  el.ipped 
di)\\n  lilt-  name  of  I'.lia  to  it,  wliich  pjussed  off  pretty  well,  for  \-.\\.\  hims*;lf 
ailded  the  function  of  an  .\uthor  to  that  of  a  scrivener  like  myself.  I  went  the 
other  fiav  (not  having  seen  liiin  for  a  year)  to  l.iugh  over  with  liim  at  my  usur- 
pation of  his  name,  and  lomid  liim,  alas  !  no  more  than  a  name,  for  lie  died  of 
consumption  eleven  months  ago,  .md  I  knew  not  of  it. 

So  the  name  h.as  fairly  devolveil  to  me,  I  think  ;  and  'tis  all  lie  has  li-ft  me. 

"jfiiiu-  y,l/i,  iUji.  C.    l.AMi:. 
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Vat  ^rrutb-Scii  |jous^ 

[jhc  London  Magazine,  August,  1820.) 


[As  onginally  printed,  this  paper  was  rather  more  explicitly  entitled,  "Recollections 
of  the  South-ijca  House."] 

Reader,  in  thy  passage  from  the  Bank— where  thou  hast  been  receiving  thy 
half-yearly  dividends  (supposing  thou  art  a  lean  annuitant  like  myself)  — to  the 
Flower  I'ot,  to  seeure  a  place  for  Dalston,  or  Shacklewell,  or  soine  other  thy 
suburban  retreat  northerly,— didst  thou  never  observe  a  melancholy-looking, 
handsome,  brick  and  stone  edifice,  to  the  left— where 'I'hreadneedle  Street  abuts 
upon  Bishopsgate  ?  I  dare  say  thou  hast  often  admired  its  magnificent  portals 
ever  gaping  wide,  and  disclosing  to  view  a  grave  court,  with  cloisters,  and 
pillars,  with  few  or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or  comers-out— a  desolation  something 
like  Balclutha's.* 

This  was  once  a  house  of  trade,— a  centre  of  busy  interests.  The  throng  of 
merchants  was  here— the  quick  pulse  of  gain— and  liere  some  fonns  of  business 
are  still  kept  up,  though  the  soul  be  long  since  lied.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen 
stately  porticoes  ;  imposing  staircases  ;  oflices  roomy  as  the  state  apartments  in 
palaces  -deserted,  or  tiiinly  peopled  with  a  few  straggling  clerks  ;  the  still  more 
sacred  interiors  of  court  and  committee-rooms,  with  venerable  faces  of  beadles, 
door-keepers— directors  seated  in  form  on  solemn  days  (to  proclaim  a  dead 
dividend),  at  long  wonii-calcn  tables,  that  have  been  mahogany,  with  tarnished 
gilt-leather  coverings,  supporting  massy  silver  inkstands  long  since  dry ;  —  the 
oaken  wainscots  hung  with  i)ictures  of  deceasfd  governors  and  sub-governors, 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  two  first  monarchs  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty  ;  -huge 
charts,  which  subsef)uent  discoveries  have  antiquated  ;— dusty  m  ips  of  Mexico, 
dim  .as  dreams,— and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  !— Ihe  long  passages 
hung  with  buckets,  :ip[)i.-n<led,  in  idle  row,  to  walls,  whose  substance  might  ilefy 
any,  short  of  the  List  1  onflagralion  :  -willi  vxst  ranges  of  cellarage  umler  all, 
where  dollars  and  pieces  of  eight  once  lay,  an  "unsunned  heap,"  for  Mammon 
to  have  solaced  his  solitary  heart  withal,  —  long  since  dissipated,  or  scattered 
into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  that  famous  Biimi.i.. 

Such  is  the  S(>t;i  ii-Sea  Hoise.  At  le;Lst,  such  it  was  forty  years  ago,  when 
I  knew  it,- -a  magnifuent  relic!  What  alter.itions  may  have  been  made  in  it 
since,  I  have  had  no  opporttinities  of  verifying.  'J  ime,  I  take  for  gr.mtetl,  has 
not  freshened  it.  No  wind  h.xs  resuscitated  the  face  of  the  sleeping  waleis. 
A  ihirki-r  <nist  l)y  this  lime  stagnates  upon  it.  The  moths,  that  were  then 
b.ii'  II   its  obsolitir  Icdgrrs  and  d.iy-books,    have  ri'sled  from    their 

<1'  i  It  otlirr  li^jht  generations  have  succeeded,  making  fine  fnlwork 

aiii  :i;:lr  and  double  entries.     Layers  of  dust  have  accumiil.ited  (a 

»u|R;il<i;t.tiiuii  of  dirt  !)  upon  the  old  l.iyers,  that  seldom  used  to  be  disturbed, 
»ave  liy  some  curious  finger,  now  and  then,  iiiqiiisilive  to  explore  the  mode  of 
N/okkeeping  in  (Juecn  Anne's  reign ;  or,  with  less  hallowed  curiosity,  seeking 

*  I  jatKd  by  the  w^llt  uf  llaklutha,  aiid  ihcy  were  dcKiUlc  — U:>blAN. 
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to  unveil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  that  tremendous  hoax,  \vhose  extent  the  petty 
peculators  of  otir  day  look  back  upon  uitii  the  same  expression  of  incredulous 
admiration,  and  hopless  ambition  of  rivalry,  as  would  become  the  puny  face  of 
modern  conspiracy  contemplating  the  Titan  size  of  Vaux's  superhuman  plot. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  BuBBLK  I  Silence  and  destitution  are  upon  thy 
walls,  proud  iiouse,  for  a  memorial  ! 

Situated  as  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  of  stirring  and  livingcommcrce,  —  amid 
the  fret  and  fever  of  speculation  — with  the  Bank,  and  the  'Change,  and  the 
India  Mouse  about  thee,  in  the  hey-day  of  present  prosperity,  with  their  im- 
portant faces,  as  it  were,  insulting  thee,  their  poor  iicii^'hl'our  uiit  of  business — 
to  the  idle  and  merely  contemplative, — to  such  as  me,  old  house!  there  is  a 
charm  in  thy  quiet:— a  cessation— a  coolness  from  business— an  indolence 
almost  cloistral— which  is  delightful  !  With  what  reverence  have  1  paced  thy 
great  bare  rooms  and  courts  at  eventide  !  They  spoke  of  the  past  : — the  shade 
of  some  dead  accountant,  with  visionary  pen  in  ear,  would  tin  by  me.  stiff  as 
in  life.  Living  accounts  and  accountants  jjuzzle  me.  I  have  no  skill  in  figuring. 
Hut  thy  great  dead  tome.s,  which  scarce  three  degenerate  clerks  of  the  present 
day  could  lift  from  their  enshrining  shelves — with  their  old  fantastic  flourishes, 
and  decorative  rubric  interlacings— their  sums  in  triple  coiumniations,  set  down 
with  formal  supertluity  of  cyphers— with  pious  sentences  at  the  beginning, 
without  whicli  our  religious  ancestors  never  ventured  to  open  a  book  of 
business,  or  bill  of  lading  — the  costly  vellum  covers  of  some  of  them  almost 
persuading  us  that  we  are  got  into  soine  bc/tcr  library,— avu  very  agreeable  and 
edifying  spectacles.  I  can  look  upon  these  defunct  dragons  witli  complacency. 
Thy  heavy  odd-shaped  ivory-handletl  penknives  (our  ancestors  hail  everything 
on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  hearts  for)  are  as  good  as  anything  from  llcrcu- 
laneum.     The  pounce-boxes  of  our  days  have  gone  retrograde. 

'I'he  very  cleiks  which  I  remember  in  the  South-.Sea  House — I  speak  of  forty 
years  back— liad  an  air  very  different  from  those  in  the  public  offices  that  I 
have  had  to  do  with  since.     They  partook  of  the  genius  of  the  place  ! 

There  were  mostly  (for  the  establishment  did  not  admit  of  superfluous 
salaries)  bachelors.  Generally  (for  they  had  not  nmch  to  do)  persons  of  a 
curious  and  speculative  turn  of  mind.  Okl-fashioned,  for  a  reason  mentioned 
before.  lIuiiKjrists,  for  they  were  of  all  descriptions;  and,  not  liaving  been 
brought  together  in  early  life  (which  has  a  tentlency  to  assimilate  the  members 
of  corporate  bodies  to  each  other),  but,  for  the  most  part,  pl.iccd  in  this  house 
in  ripe  or  middle  agt-,  they  necessarily  carried  into  it  their  separate  habits  and 
oddities,  unqualified,  if  1  may  so  speak,  as  into  a  conmion  stock.  Hence  they 
foniu'd  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark.  Odd  fishes.  A  lay-monastery.  Domestic  re- 
tainers in  a  great  house,  kr|it  more  for  show  Ihnii  use.  Yet  pleasant  fellows, 
full  of  chat— and  n(jt  a  few  among  them  had  arrived  at  considerable  proficiency 
on  the  (Jerinan  llulc. 

'Hie  cashier  at  that  lime  was  one  ICvnns,  a  C^ambro-Briton.  Me  liad  some- 
thing of  the  choleric  complexion  of  his  countrymen  stamped  on  his  visjigc, 
but  was  a  worthy  sensible  man  at  bottom.  He  wore  iiis  hair,  to  Ihe  l.ist,  pow- 
dered and  fri/./.ed  out,  in  the  fashion  « liich  I  remember  to  liave  .seen  in  caric.j- 
tures  of  wh.it  were  termed,  in  my  young  days.  M,iii.n:»iies.  He  was  the  hist 
of  th.it  race  of  bi'.uix.  Mel. mcholy  as  .i  gib-cat  over  his  counter  all  the  fore- 
noon, I  think  I  see  him  making  up  his  cash  (as  they  call  it)  with  liemulous 
fingers,  as  if  he  feared  every  one  about  him  was  a  dcrnuller  ;  in  liis  hy|>oclion- 
dry  ready  to  imagine  himself  one;  li.umled,  at  lca.st,  willi  the  ide.i  of  the 
l)o-.-.ibility  of  his  becoming  one  :  liis  tri-^tful  vis.igr  ele.uing  u]i  .i  little  over  liis 
ro.ist  nc(  k  of  veal  at  Anderlon's  at  two  (where  his  piitnic  still  h.ings,  t.iken  a 
little  before  his  death  by  desire  of  the  m.ister  of  the  coirec-house.  which  he 
had  freciuented  for  the  last  five  and-lwenly  years),  but  not  att. lining  the  meri- 
dian of  Us  animation  till  evening  brought  un  the  liour  of  tea  and  visiting.    '1  lie 
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simultaneous  sound  of  liis  well-known  rap  at  the  door  with  the  stroke  of  the 
clock  announcing  six,  was  a  topic  of  never-failing  mirth  in  the  families  which 
this  dear  old  bachelor  gladdened  with  liis  presence.  Then  was  \\\s  forte,  his 
glorified  hour  !  How  would  he  chirp,  and  expand  over  a  niuftiu  !  How  would 
lie  dilate  into  secret  history  !  His  countryman  Pennant  himself,  in  particular, 
could  not  be  more  eloiiuent  than  he  in  relation  to  old  and  new  London — the 
site  of  old  theatres,  churches,  streets  gone  to  decay — where  Rosamond's  pond 
stood — the  Mulberry  (jardens — and  the  Conduit  in  Cheap — with  many  a 
pleasant  anecdote,  derived  from  paternal  tradition,  of  those  grotesque  figures 
which  Hogarth  has  immortalized  in  his  picture  of  Isioon, — the  worthy  descen- 
dants of  those  heroic  confessors,  who,  living  to  this  country,  from  the  wrath  of 
I-ouis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  dragoons,  kept  alive  the  flame  of  pure  religion 
in  tile  sheltering  obscurities  of  Hog  Lane,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Dials  ! 

Deputy,  under  Kvaiis,  was  Thomas  Tame.  He  had  the  air  and  stoop  of  a 
nobleman.  Vou  would  have  taken  him  for  one,  had  you  met  him  in  one  of  the 
passages  leading  to  Westminster  Hall.  P,y  stoop  I  mean  that  gentle  bending 
of  the  body  forwards,  which,  in  great  men,  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  an  habitual  condescending  attention  to  the  applications  of  their  inferiors. 
While  he  iield  you  in  converse,  you  felt  strained  to  the  height  in  the  colloquy. 
The  conference  over,  you  were  at  leisure  to  smile  at  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance of  tlie  pretensions  which  had  just  awed  you.  His  intellect  was  of  the 
shallowest  order.  It  did  not  reach  to  a  saw  or  a  proverb.  His  mind  was  in  its 
original  state  of  while  paper.  A  sucking  babe  might  have  posed  him.  What 
w;is  it  then?  Was  he  rich?  Alas,  no  I  Thomas  rame  was  very  poor.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  looked  outwardly  gentlefolks,  when  1  fear  all  was  not  well  at  all 
times  \^ithin.  She  had  a  neat  meagre  person,  which  it  was  evident  she  had 
not  sinned  in  over-pamiiering;  but  in  its  veins  w;is  noble  blood.  She  traced 
lier  descent,  by  some  labyrinth  of  relationship,  which  I  never  thoroughly  un- 
derstood,— much  less  can  c.\pliin  with  any  heraldic  certainty  at  this  lime  of 
day, -to  the  illustrious,  but  unfortunate  house  of  Derwentwater.  This  w.is 
the  secret  of  Thomas's  sloop.  This  was  the  thought— the  sentiment — the  bright 
solitary  star  of  your  lives, — ye  mild  and  happy  pair, — which  cheered  you  in  tlie 
night  of  intellect,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  your  station  !  This  was  to  you 
inslend  of  riches,  instead  of  r.mk,  instead  of  glittering  attainments  :  and  it  was 
woriii  ihein  :ill  together.  You  insulted  none  with  it;  but,  while  you  wore  it  as 
a  piece  of  rli-fetisive  armour  only,  no  insult  likewise  could  reach  you  through  it. 
Dims  ft  solitiiii'H. 

Of  {|uite  another  stainp  was  the  then  accountant,  Jolin  Tipp.  He  neither 
prciended  to  higli  bUxKl,  nor  in  good  truth  cared  one  fig  about  the  mailer,  lie 
"  llioiight  nn  account. lilt  the  greatest  cliar.ieler  in  the  world,  and  himself  the 
greatest  accountant  in  il."  'Yet  John  was  not  without  his  hobby.  The  (idille 
relieved  his  vacant  hours.  He  sang,  certainly,  with  other  notes  than  to  the 
Orphean  lyre.  He  did,  indeed,  scream  and  serajie  most  abominably.  His 
fine  suite  of  olTicial  rooms  in  Threadneedh;  Street,  which,  without  anything 
very  substantial  a|)|>eiidi'd  to  tluiii,  were  enough  to  enlarge  a  man's  notions  of 
liims«'lf  tli.'it  lived  in  ihein  — {I  know  not  who  is  the  occupier  of  them  now*) 
— resounded  fortnij;litly  to  tin-  notes  of  a  concert  of  "sweet  l)re;ists,"  as  our 
ancestors  w<jultl  Imvc  called  them,  culled  from  club-rooms  and  orchestras- 
chorus  sin^i'-rs — first  .ind  second  violomellos  -  double  bas.ses — anil  il.irionets — 
who  ale  ills  cold  inuilim,  and  drank  his  piiiKli.  and  praised  his  ear.  He  site 
like  Lord  Midas  among  them.     Hut  at  the  desk  Tipp  was  quite  .vnolher  sort  of 

*  |i  hnvc  *incc  Iweii  informed,  lli.il  llir  present  Irnnnt  ofllicin  i»  n  Mr.  Lanili,  n  gcntlc- 
m.nii  who  In  li.ip|iy  in  thejHjMcision  of  Minir  choice  pictnicN,  aiul  .'inionv:  ihcm  n  r;irc 
1-  III. Ill  ..f  Milii.ii.  uliiih  I  nir;in  to  do  myiclf  ihc  jilciiMirc  of  I'oina  to  we,  .mid  nt  the 
•  111'-  iiiiir  lo  irfrcsh  my  inrmnry  Willi  ilir  '.\v}\\  ol  <>1<I  Mcncx.  ftlr.  I.iimb  \vm  the 
>  )..>!..■  irr  iif  a  richl  ninrleouii  and  coniiniinicalivc  colloclor.l 
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creature.  Thence  all  ideas,  that  were  purely  ornamental,  were  banished. 
You  could  not  speak  of  anything  romantic  without  rebul<e.  Politics  were 
excluded.  A  newspaper  was  thought  too  refined  and  abstracted.  Tlie  whole 
duty  of  man  consisted  in  w  riting  off  dividend  warrants.  The  striking  of  the 
annual  balance  in  the  company's  books  (which,  perhaps,  differed  from  the 
balance  of  last  year  iu  the  sum  of  £2^  is.  6d.)  occupied  his  days  and  nights 
for  a  month  previous.  Not  that  Tipp  was  blind  to  the  deadness  of  ihi/igs  (as 
they  call  them  in  the  city)  in  his  beloved  house,  or  did  not  sigh  for  a  retusn  of 
the  old  stirring  days  when  South-Sea  hopes  were  young— (he  was  indeed  equal 
to  the  wielding  of  any  the  most  intricate  accounts  of  the  most  flourishing 
company  in  these  or  those  days)  :— but  to  a  genuine  accountant  the  difference 
of  proceeds  is  as  nothing.  The  fractional  farthing  is  as  dear  to  his  heart  as 
the  thousands  whicii  stand  before  it.  He  is  the  true  actor,  who,  whether  his 
part  be  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  must  act  it  with  like  intensity.  With  Tipp  form 
was  everything.  His  life  was  formal.  His  actions  seemed  ruled  with  a  ruler. 
His  pen  was  not  less  erring  than  his  heart.  He  made  the  best  executor  in  the 
world  :  he  was  plagued  with  incessant  executorships  accordingly,  which  excited 
his  spleen  and  soothed  his  vanity  in  equal  ratios.  He  would  swear  (for  Tipp 
swore)  at  the  little  orphans,  wliose  rigiits  he  would  guard  with  a  tenacity  like 
the  grasp  of  the  dying  hand  that  conimeiidcd  their  interests  to  his  protection. 
Witii  ail  this  there  was  about  him  a  sort  of  timidity — (his  few  enemies  used  to 
give  it  a  worse  name) — a  something  which,  in  reverence  to  the  dead,  we  will 
place,  if  you  please,  a  little  on  tills  side  of  the  iicroic.  Nature  certainly  had 
been  pleased  to  endow  Jolin  Tipp  with  a  sufficient  mciisure  of  ihe  principle  of 
self-preservation.  There  is  a  cowardice  which  we  do  not  despise,  because  it 
has  nothing  base  or  treacherous  in  its  elements  ;  it  betrays  itself,  not  you  :  it  is 
mere  temperament  ;  the  absence  of  the  romantic  and  the  enterprising;  it  sees 
a  lion  in  the  way,  and  will  not,  with  I-ortinbras,  "  greatly  find  quarrel  in  a 
straw,"  when  some  sujiposed  honour  is  at  stake.  Tipp  never  mounted  the  box 
of  a  stage-coacii  in  his  life ;  or  leaned  against  the  rails  of  a  balcony;  or  walked 
upon  the  ridge  of  a  parapet ;  or  looked  down  a  precipice  ;  or  let  of!"  a  gun; 
or  went  upon  a  water-party;  or  would  willingly  let  you  go  if  he  could  have 
helped  it  :  neither  was  it  recorded  of  him,  that  for  lucre,  or  for  intimidation, 
he  ever  forsook  friend  or  principle. 

Whom  next  shall  we  summon  from  the  dusty  dead,  in  wliom  common 
qualities  become  uncommon?  Can  I  forget  thee,  Henry  Man,  the  wit,  the 
polished  man  of  letters,  the  author,  of  the  South-Sea  House?  who  never 
enleredst  thy  office  in  a  morning,  or  quittedst  it  in  mid-day— (what  did.st  thou 
in  .m  ofliee?)— without  some  (|Uiik  that  left  a  sting!  Thy  gibes  and  thy  jokes 
are  now  extinct,  or  survive  but  in  two  forgotten  volumes,  whicli  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  rescue  from  a  stall  in  l'>,irbican,  not  three  days  ago,  and  found  thee 
terse,  fresh,  epigrammatic,  .as  nlive.  '1  hy  wit  is  a  little  gone  by  in  tlie.se  f.isti- 
dious  days -thy  topics  are  staled  by  the  "  new-born  gauds  '  of  the  time  :— but 
great  thou  used  10  be  in  I'uhlic  Ledgers,  and  in  t  hrunicles,  upon  Chatham 
and  Sliellnirne,  and  Rockingham,  and  Howe,  and  Hurgoyne.  and  tiinton,  and 
the  war  which  ended  in  tlie  tearing  from  (Jreat  Uritain  her  rebellious  colonies. 
—  and  Keppil,  and  Wilkes,  and  Sawbndge,  and  Hull,  .and  Dunning,  ajid 
I'ratt,  and  kichnion(l,--and  such  small  |H)litics. 

A  little  less  f,K(;tious,  ami  a  great  deal  more  obstreperous,  was  fine  rattling, 
raliiiheaded  I'lumer.  He  was  descended. --not  in  a  right  line,  reader  (for  his 
lini'al  pretensions,  like  his  person. il,  f.ivoureil  a  litlle  nf  tlie  sinister  l>eiul).  from 
Ihe  I'himers  of  Hertfordshire.  So  tnidition  g.avo  him  out ;  and  eei lain  family 
(e.itures  not  a  litlle  saneiioned  the  o|)inion  <  irt  imlv  old  Waller  I'lumer 
(his  reputed  author)   had  been   a  r.akc  in  K  1  visited  much  in  Italy, 

and  h.ul  seen  the  workl.     He  w.is  uncle,  1  1  ■,  lo  the  tine  old  Whig 

still  living,  who  has  represented  the  county  m  :  o  m  \ny  successive  |v\rliaments. 


and  has  a  fine  old  mansion  near  Ware.  Walter  flourished  in  George  the 
t>econd's  days,  and  was  the  same  who  was  summoned  before  tlie  House  of 
Commons  about  a  business  of  franks,  with  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
You  m.ay  read  of  it  in  Johnson's  Life  of  ( 'ave.  Cave  came  off  cleverly  in  tiiat 
business.  It  is  certain  our  I'lumer  did  nothing  to  discountenance  the  rumour. 
He  rather  seemed  pleased  whenever  it  was,  with  all  gentleness,  insinuated. 
But,  besides  his  family  pretensions,  Plumer  was  an  engaging  fellow,  and  sang 
glofiously.- 

Not  so  sweetly  sang   Plumber  as  thou   sangest,   mild,  child-like,  pastoral 

M ;  a  flute's  breathing  less  divinely  whispering  than  thy  Arcadian  melodies, 

when  in  tones  worthy  of  Arden,  thou  didst  chant  that  song  sung  by  .Amiens  to 
the  banished  Duke,  which  proclaims  the  winter  wind  more  lenient  than  for  a 

man  to  be  ungrateful.     Thy  sire  was  old  surly  M ,  the  unapproachable 

churchwarden  of  Bishopsgate.  He  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  begat 
thee,  like  spring,  gentle  offspring  of  blustering  winter  : — only  unfortunate  in 
thy  ending,  which  should  have  been  mild,  conciliatory,  swan-like. 

Much  remains  to  sing.  Many  fantastic  shapes  rise  up,  but  they  must  be 
mine  in  private  .-—already  1  have  fooled  the  reader  to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  — 
el.se  ccjuld  I  omit  that  strange  creature  W'oollett,  who  existed  in  trying  the 
question,  and  hoia^ht  liti^^ations  ?— and  still  stranger,  inimitable,  solemn  i  lop- 
worth,  from  whose  gravity  Newton  might  have  deduced  the  law  of  gravitation. 
How  profoundly  would  he  nib  a  pen — with  what  deliberation  would  lie  wet  a 
w  afer  ! j 

I'ut  it  is  lime  to  close— night's  wheels  are  rattling  fast  over  mc— it  is  proper    | 
to  have  done  with  tiiis  solenm  mockery. 

Reader,  what  if  I  have  been  playing  w ith  thee  all  this  while— pcradventure 
the  very  names,  which  I  have  sununoncd  up  before  thee,  are  fantastic,  insub- 
stantial— like  Henry  Pimpernel,  and  old  John  Naps  of  CJreece  : 

I'e  satisfied  liiat  something  answering  to  them  has  had  a  being.  Their  im- 
portance is  from  the  past. 


(Ovforb  ill  the  Ihuafioii. 

{The  London  Magazine,  October,  1820.) 


IF.Ii.1,  upon  his  Mcond  .ippcarancc,  came  f:iirly  to  tlic  front,  hi-;  coiUribulion  (iMumiiig 
the  place  of  liotioiir  ;is  ihc  firM  article  in  lint  numhcr  of  the  LoHilon.  'Jho  paper,  as 
there  Kivcn,  was  <l:ilr<l  at  ihc  close  of  ii,  "Aiinii>.t  -ilh.  iHjo.  Krom  inv  rooms  facing 
the  I^Hllciaii."     "<;.  I»."  was  (;cori(C  l)yrr,  niilhor  of  a  "  History  of  the  'I'liivrrsilv  ami 

(  olleues  of  lanihriclue."     "  I, ,'  rcfcrreil  to  in  the  lant  hrnckcled  note,  niiaiii  I  harlcs 

I^imh  himself,  who  had  actually  i>cr|ietrated  the  joke  there  nnmeii  at  the  expense  of 
iJycr  »  credulity,  1 

CASTisn;  n  prcparalory  Rlancc  nt  the  bottom  of  this  nrticlr,  ns  ihc  wary  ccn- 
noisvur  ill  |)rinl.s,  with  cursory  eye  (whicli,  while  it  re.idi,  .seems  as  though  it 
t'Mil  nr>i),  never  fails  to  consult  ihc  (////t  sculf>Ml  in  the  coriur,  Ixhirc  he  jiro- 

nnuiKcs  some  nire  piece  lo  'j  a  \'iv;ire»,  or  u  Woollct inethinks  I  hear 

you  exclaim,  render,  Who  it  I-.lia  t 


\ 

J 


Because  in  my  last  I  tried  to  divert  thee  with  some  half-forgotten  humours 
of  some  old  clerks  defunct,  in  an  old  house  of  business,  lonj;  since  gone  to 
decay,  doubtless  you  have  already  set  me  down  in  your  mind  as  one  of  the 
self-same  college — a  votary  of  the  desk — a  notched  and  cropt  scrivener— one 
that  sucks  his  sustenance,  as  certain  sick  people  are  said  to  do,  through  a 
quill. 

Well,  I  do  agnize  something  of  the  sort.  I  confess  that  it  is  my  humour, 
my  fancy— in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  when  the  mind  of  your  man  of  letters 
requires  some  relaxation— (and  none  better  than  such  as  at  first  sight  seems 
most  abhorrent  from  his  beloved  studies)— to  while  away  some  good  hours  of 
my   time   in  the  contemplation  of  indigoes,   cottoiiS,   raw  silks,  piece-goods, 

(lowered  or  otherwise.      In  the   first  place and  then  it  sends  you 

liome  with  such  increased  appetite  to  your  books not  to  say,  that 

your  outside  sheets,  and  waste  wrappers  of  foolscap,  do  receive  into  them, 
most  kindly  and  naturally,  the  impression  of  sonnets,  epigrams,  essays— so 
that  the  very  parings  of  a  counting-house  are,  in  some  sort,  the  settings  up  of 
an  author.  The  enfranchised  quill,  that  has  plodded  all  the  morning  among 
the  cart-rucks  of  figures  and  cyphers,  frisks  and  curvets  so  at  its  ease  over 
the  tlowery  carpet-ground  of  a  midnight  dissertation.      It  feels  its  promotion. 

So  that  you  se-j,   upon  the  whole,  the  literary  dignity  of  £//iZ  is 

very  little,  if  at  all,  compromised  in  the  condescension. 

Not  that,  in  my  anxious  detail  of  the  many  commodities  incidental  to  the 
life  of  a  public  office,  I  would  be  thought  blind  to  certain  flaws,  which  a 
cunning  c.irper  might  be  able  to  pick  in  this  Joseph's  vest.  And  here  I  must 
have  leave,  in  the  fulness  of  my  soul,  to  regret  the  abolition,  and  doing-away 
with  altogether,  of  those  consolatory  interstices,  and  sprinklings  of  freedom, 
through  the  four  seasons, — the  rcd-lcltcr  diiys,  now  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  dead- Utter  days.     There  was  Paul,  and  Stephen,  and  Harnabas— 

Andrew  and  John,  men  famous  in  old  times; 

-wc  were  used  to  keep  all  llirir  days  holy,  as  long  back  as  I  was  at  .school 
nt  Christ's.  I  remember  th(;ir  i-fligies,  by  tlie  .same  token,  in  the  old />'</(^W 
I'rayer-book.  There  hung  Peter  in  iiis  uneasy  posture -holy  Harllemy  in  the 
troublrsfiiiK-  act  of  flaying,  after  the  famous  Marsyas  by  Spagnoletti.  — I 
honoured  them  all,  and  rould  almost  have  wept  the  defalcation  of  Iscariot  — so 
iinieh  did  we  love  to  keep  holy  memories  sacred  :-onty  metliought  I  a  little 
grudged  at  the  coalition  of  the  better  J iide  witii  Simon-  cluiibing  (as  if  were) 
their  sanctities  together,  to  make  up  one  poor  gaudy-day  between  them— as  an 
economy  unworthy  of  the  disjiensation. 

i  li<se  were  bright  visitations  in  a  scholar's  and  a  clerk's  life—"  far  o(T  their 
coming  shone." — I  was  as  good  asan  almanac  in  thosedays.  I  could  have  loKl 
you  such  a  saint's-day  falls  out  next  week,  or  the  week  after.  Peradventnre 
the  Kpipiiany,  by  some  periodical  infelicity,  would,  once  in  six  years,  merge 
in  a  Spbbatli.  Now  am  I  little  bettiT  tlian  one  of  the  profane.  Let  nii-  not 
l)e  thought  to  air.iign  the  wisdom  of  my  civil  superiors,  who  have  judged  ilie 
furtiier  ol)s<Tvation  of  these  holy  tides  to  be  papistical,  superstitious.  Only  in 
a  custom  of  such  long  standing,  mefhinks,  if  their  I  lolinesses  the  Mishops  had, 
in  dccirncy,  been  first  sounded  but  I  am  wading  out  of  my  depths.  I  am  not 
the  man  to  decide  liie  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autliority— I  am  plain 
I'.ha  no  Seidell,  nor  ,\rcliliishi>p  I'sher  tliougli  at  present  in  the  thick  of 
thiir  books,  here  in  the  i.e.irt  of  le.irning,  under  the  sh.idow  of  the  inigiity 
Podley. 

I  can  here  play  the  gentleman,  en.irt  the  student.  To  sucli  a  one  as  niy- 
silf,  who  has  been  defraiideil  in  his  young  ve.irs  of  the  sweet  food  of  academic 
institution,  nowlu-re  is  so  plea.saii!,  to  wiiiic  away  a  few  idle  weeks  at,  as  one 
or  other  of  the  I'niver.sities.     Their  v.ication,  too,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
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falls  in  so  pat  with  ours.  Here  I  can  take  my  walks  unmolested,  and  fancy 
myself  of  what  degree  or  standing  1  please.  I  seem  admitted  i7(/  ciiridc-m.  I 
fetch  up  past  opportunities.  I  can  rise  at  the  chapel-bell,  and  dream  that  it 
rings  for  ntc.  In  moods  of  humility  I  can  be  a  Sizar,  or  a  Sen'itor.  When 
the  p)eacock  vein  rises,  I  strut  a  Gentleman  Commoner.  In  graver  moments, 
I  proceed  Master  of  Arts.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  I  am  much  unlike  that 
respectable  character.  I  have  seen  your  dim-eyed  vergers,  and  bed-makers  in 
spectacles,  drop  a  bow  or  curtsey,  as  I  pass,  wisely  mistaking  me  for  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  I  go  about  in  black,  which  favours  the  notion.  Only  in 
Chnst  Church  reverend  quadrangle,  I  can  be  content  to  pass  for  nothing  short 
of  a  Seraphic  Doctor. 

The  walks  at  these  times  are  so  much  one's  own, — the  tall  trees  of  Christ's, 
the  groves  of  Magdalen  !  The  halls  deserted,  and  with  open  doors,  inviting 
one  to  slip  in  unperceived,  and  pay  a  devoir  to  some  Founder,  or  noble  or 
royal  benefactress  (that  should  have  been  ours)  whose  portrait  seems  to  smile 
upon  their  over-looked  beadsman,  and  to  adopt  me  for  their  own.  'I'hen,  to 
take  a  peep  in  by  the  w.iy  at  the  butteries,  and  sculleries,  redolent  of  antique 
hospitality  :  the  immense  caves  of  kitchens,  kitchen  fire-places,  cordial  re- 
cesses ;  ovens  whose  first  pies  were  baked  four  centuries  ago  ;  and  spits  which 
have  cooked  for  Chaucer  !  Not  the  meanest  minister  among  the  dishes  but 
is  hallowed  to  me  through  his  imagination,  and  the  Cook  goes  foi«th  a  Manciple. 

Antiquity!  thou  wondrous  charm,  what  art  thou?  that,  being  nothing,  art 
everything  !  When  thou  iccrt,  thou  wert  not  antiquity — then  thou  wert 
nothing,  but  hadst  a  remoter  .r/zZ/V/////!',  as  thou  calledst  it,  to  look  back  to  with 
blind  veneration  ;  thou  thyself  being  to  thyself  flat,  jejune,  modern  !  What 
mysterv'  lurks  in  this  retroversion?  or  what  half  Januses*  are  we,  that  cannot 
look  for\vard  with  the  same  idol.atry  with  whicli  we  for  ever  revert  !  The 
mighty  future  is  as  nothing,  being  everything !  the  past  is  everything,  being 
nothing ! 

What  were  thy  dark  a,^es  f  Surely  the  sun  rose  as  brightly  then  as  now,  and 
man  got  liim  to  his  work  in  the  morning.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  never  hear 
mention  of  thim  without  an  accompanying  feeling,  as  though  a  palpable 
obscure  had  dimmed  the  face  of  things,  and  that  our  ancestors  wandered  to 
and  fro  groping  ! 

Alxjve  all  thy  rarities,  old  O.venford,  what  do  most  arride  and  solace  me,  are 
thy  repositories  of  mouldering  learning,  thy  shelves 

What  a  place  to  Ijc  in  is  an  old  library  !  It  seems  as  though  all  the  souls  of 
all  the  writers,  that  have  bi-qucathcd  their  labours  to  these  Hodleians,  were  re- 
p<")sing  here,  as  in  some  dormitory,  or  middle  state.  1  do  not  want  to  handle, 
to  profane  the  leaves,  their  winding-sheets.  I  could  as  soon  dislodge  a  sh;i(le. 
I  <K-etn  to  inliale  learning,  walking  amid  their  foliage ;  and  tin-  odour  of  their  j 
old  iTioth-scentcd  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the  first  bloom  of  those  sciential 
apples  which  grew  amid  the  happy  orchard. 

Still  les.s  have  I  curiosity  to  disturb  the  elder  repose  of  MSS.f    Tliosc  varia 


Intn.-r-,  „f  ,  „.■  f , 


I'.!  I  i»NK. 

■    lime  ill  wrillcn  Ii.iiul.     'I'he  text   nrvcr 
i^lit   of  ilic  I.yiiilas  .IS  of  .T  fiill-nnnvii 
'■      till,  ill  nil  evil  lupiir,  I  was  vlinwn  llic 
•  illicr  minor  |iocm>>  of  its  .iiillmr,    in   dio 
'  |iriMiil  <if.     1  wisli  llicv  li.'ul  ilii..«ii  iliiiM 
.f  .S|K-n-.rr.  lull)  i!..    I.,  Ii  (  Ik  h".  1       M-w 
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'  .l^.  if  ihcy  I 
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Jilinp  of  miy  ^rcit  .1111,1  .1  ...III,  iH.i  .ksiic 
'.\  off  the  case! ;  no,  not  if  Ka|ili:u'l  win-  In  be  alive 
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lectiones,  so  tempting  to  the  more  erudite  palates,  do  but  disturb  and  unsettle 
my  faith.  I  am  no  Herculanean  raker.  The  credit  of  the  three  witnesses 
might  have  slept  unimpeached  for  me.  I  leave  these  curiosities  to  Person,  and 
to  G.  D. — whom,  by  the  way,  I  found  busy  as  a  moth  over  some  rotten 
archive,  rummaged  out  of  some  seldom-explored  press,  in  a  nook  at  Oriel. 
With  long  poring,  he  is  grown  almost  mto  a  book.  He  stood  as  passive  as 
one  by  the  side  of  the  old  shelves.  I  longed  to  new-coat  him  in  Russia,  and 
assign  him  his  place.     He  might  have  mustered  for  a  tall  Scapula. 

D.  is  assiduous  in  his  visits  to  these  seats  of  learning.  No  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  moderate  fortune,  I  apprehend,  is  consumed  in  journeys  be- 
tween tliem  and  Clifford's  Inn— where,  like  a  dove  on  the  asp's  nest,  he  has 
long  taken  up  his  unconscious  abode,  amid  an  incongruous  assembly  of 
attorneys'  clerks,  apparitors,  promoters,  vermin  of  the  law,  among  whom  he 
sits,  "  in  calm  and  sinless  peace."  The  fangs  of  the  law  pierce  him  not — the 
winds  of  litigation  blow  over  his  humble  chambers — the  hard  sheriff's  officer 
moves  his  hat  as  he  passes — legal  nor  illegal  discourtesy  touches  him— none 
thinks  of  offering  violence  or  injustice  to  him*— you  would  as  soon  "  strike  an 
abstract  idea." 

D.  has  been  engaged,  he  tells  me,  through  a  course  of  laborious  years,  in 
an  investigation  into  all  curious  matter  connected  with  the  two   Universities  ; 

and  has   lately  lit  upon  a   M.S.   collection  of  charters,  relative  to  C -,  by 

which  he  hopes  to  settle  some  disputed  points — particularly  that  long  contro- 
versy between  them  as  to  priority  of  foundation.  The  ardour  with  which  he 
engages  in  these  liberal  pursuits,  I  am  afraid,  has  not  met  with  all  the  en- 
couragement it  deserved,  either  here,  or  at  C .     Your  caputs,  and  heads  of 

Colleges,  care  less  than  anybody  else  about  tliese  questions. — Contented  to 
suck  the  milky  fountains  of  their  Alma  ^Maters,  witliout  inquiring  into  tlie 
venerable  gentlewomen's  years,  they  rather  liold  such  curiosities  to  be  imper- 
tinent— unreverend.  They  have  their  good  glebe  lands  ///  maiiu,  and  care 
not  much  to  rake  into  the  title-deeds.  I  gather  at  least  so  much  from  other 
sources,  for  I),  is  not  a  man  to  complain. 

D.  started  like  an  unbroke  heifer,  when  I  interrupted  him.  A  priori  it  was 
not  very  probable  that  we  siiould  have  met  in  Oriel.  But  D.  would  have  done 
the  same,  had  I  accosted  him  on  the  sudden  in  his  own  walks  in  ClifTord's  Inn, 
or  in  the  Temple.  In  addition  to  a  provoking  shortsightedness  (the  effect  of 
late  studies  and  watchings  at  the  midnight  oil)  1).  is  the  most  absent  of  men. 
He  m.ade  a  call  the  other  morning  at  our  friend  .l/.'.f  in  Bedford  Square  :  and 
finding  nobody  at  home,  w.xs  usiiered  into  the  hall,  where  .asking  for  pen  and 
ink,  with  great  exactitude  of  purpose  he  enters  me  his  name  in  the  book -which 
ordinarily  lies  about  in  such  places,  to  record  the  failures  of  the  untimely  or 
unfortunate  visitor  -and  t.akes  his  le.ave  with  manv  ceremonies,  anrl  profe-sions 
of  regret.  Some  two  or  three  iiours  after,  his  walking  di'siuiics  returned  him 
into  the  same  neighbourhood  again,  and  .again  the  quiet  im.age  of  the  fire-side 
circle  at  A/.'.r— Mrs.  Af.  presiding  at  it  like  a  (Juren  I„ar,  wiili  prettv  ,-/..S".  at 
her  side— striking  irresistibly  on  his  fancy,  he  makes  another  call  (forgelling 
that  they  were  "c<Ttainly  not  t(i  return  from  the  counlry  before  that  (i.iy 
week")  and  disappoinlcd  a  second  lime,  in(|uirfs  for  pi-n  and  paper  as  before  : 
again  the  book  is  brought,  and  in  the  line  just  above  that  in  which  he  is  .ibout 

"  (Violence  or  injiislicc,  ccrl.iinly  imnc,  Mr.  Kli.i.  Hut  ymi  will  .ickiiowlrduc  lli.it  llie 
ch.-irmiiiK  iiiisiispcctiiiuncs'^  (if  imr  friciul  h.ns  SKiiictinics  laid  liini  oprii  l<>  :ilt.icks.  wliich, 
thi)iij;li  s.-iviiiirim;  (vvc  liopt)  mure  of  w.-iK^^'ry  '•';">  of  ni.ilirc  -  Mitli  is  our  iinrciKncd 
respect  for  ().   I),      iiiinlil,  wc  tliiiik.  liuu.h  Iwllcr  li.ive  liecii  oinillcd.      .Surli  was  llial  >illy 

joke  of  I, ,  wlio,   at    the  time  tne  question  of  tlie    .Scolili   novels  w.is  first  n^il.itcd 

Kravcly  .assured  our  frieml  who  as  cravcly  went  aUnit  rr|H-atiin;  it  in  all  companies  - 
that  Lord  Castl.;ri:.ijli  had  nckiiowlcdged  himself  to  he  the  author  of  Wavcrlcv  '  — AWc 
uotl<yElia.\  '' 
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to  print  his  second  name  (his  re-script) — his  first  name  (scarce  dry)  looks  out 
ufKjn  him  another  Sosia.  or  as  if  a  man  should  suddenly  encounter  his  own  dupli- 
cate !  The  effect  may  be  conceived.  D.  made  many  a  good  resolution 
against  any  such  lapses  in  future.  I  hope  he  will  not  keep  them  too 
rigorously. 

For  with  G.  D. — to  be  absent  from  the  body,  is  sometimes  (not  to  speak  it 
profanely)  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  At  the  very  time  wiien,  personally 
encountering  thee,  he  passes  on  with  no  recognition— or,  being  stopped,  starts 
like  a  thing  surprised — at  that  moment,  reader,  he  is  on  Mount  Tabor— or 
Parnassus— or  co-sphered  with  Plato— or,  with  Harrington,  framing  "  immortal 
commonwealths" — devising  some  plan  of  amelioration  to  tliy  country,  or  tiiy 
species  — peradventure  meditating  soiiu:  individual  kindness  of  courtesy,  to  be 
done  to  thee  thyiclt,  tiie  returning  consciousness  of  which  luade  him  to  start 
so  guiltily  at  thy  obtruded  personal  presence. 

[D.   commenced   life  after  a  course  of  hard  study  in  the  house  of    "  pure 

Emanuel,"  as  usher  to   a   knavish  fanatic  schoolmaster  at •  ,  at  a  salary 

of  eight  pounds  per  annum,  with  boajd  and  lodging.  Of  this  poor  stipend  he 
never  received  above  half  in  all  the  laborious  years  he  served  this  man.  He 
tells  a  pleasant  anecdote,  that  when  poverty,  staring  out  at  his  ragged  knees, 
lias  sometimes  compelled  him,  against  the  modesty  of  his  nature,  to  hint  at 

arrears.   Dr. would   take   no   immediate   notice,   but   after  supper,   when 

the  school  \\. as  called  together  to  evtn-song,  he  would  never  fail  to  introduce 
some  instructive  homily  against  riches,  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart  occa- 
sioned through  the  desire  of  them— ending  with  "Lord,  keep  thy  servants, 
above  all  things,  from  the  heinous  sin  of  avarice.  Having  food  and  raiment, 
let  us  therewithal  be  content.  Give  me  Hagars  wish" — and  the  like— which, 
to  the  little  auditory,  sounded  like  a  doctrine  full  of  Christian  prudence  and 
simplicity,  but  to  poor  U  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  tiiat  quarters  demand  at 
least. 

And  D.  h. as  been  under-working  for  himself  ever  since ;— drudging  at  low 
rales  for  unappreciating  booksellers, — wasting  his  line  erudition  in  silent  correc- 
tions of  the  classics,  and  in  those  unostentatious  but  solid  services  to  learning 
which  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  laborious  scholars,  who  have  not  the  heart 
lo  sell  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  He  has  published  poems,  which  do 
not  sell,  because  their  character  is  imobtnisive,  like  his  own,  .and  because  he 
lias  been  too  much  absorbed  in  .ancient  litir.itun;  to  know  what  the  popular 
mark  in  poetry  is,  even  if  he  could  liave  hit  it.  And,  therefore,  his  verses  are 
properly,  what  he  terms  them,  frotchtl^ ;  voluntaries;  odes  to  liberty  and 
spring  ;  effusions  ;  litth;  tributes  and  offerings,  left  behind  him  upon  tables  and 
window-seats  at  patting  frotn  friends"  houses;  and  from  all  the  inns  of  hospi- 
tality, where  he  has  been  courteously  (or  but  tolerably)  received  in  his  pilgrim- 
age. If  his  musi-  of  kindness  halt  a  little  behind  the  stnmg  lines  in  fashion  in 
litis  cxcilemcnt-loving  age,  liis  prose  is  the  best  of  the  sort  in  the  world,  and 
exhibits  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  own  healthy,  natural  mind,  and  cheerful, 
innocent  tone  f)f  conversation.] 

I),  is  (leligliifiil  anywhere,  but  he  is  at  the  best  in  such  places  .ns  these. 
He  cans  not  much  for  Hath,  lie  is  out  of  his  clement  at  Hiixton,  at  Siar- 
borougli.  or  I  larrog.iti'.  The  (Jam  and  tlir  Isis  .are  to  him  "better  than  all 
llie  waters  of  I  >.\m.iscus.  "  On  the  Muses'  hill  he  is  Ii.ippy,  and  good,  as  one 
of  the  Shephi-rds  on  tin:  Ddec  fable  .Mountains  ;  and  when  he  gcK-s  about  with 
you  to  show  yoii  ihr  h.ills  and  colleges,  you  think  you  have  witli  you  the  Inter- 
preter at  the  ilou&c  Ucautiful. 
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Christ's  liospital  ^ffibc-antr-fbirhT  Jlturs  %%q, 

{The  London  Magazine,  November,  1820.) 


[This  autobiographical  essay,  as  its  opening  sentence  indicates,  was  really  a  continua- 
tion of  Charles  Lamb's  "  Recollections  of  Christ's  Hospital."  "  Tobin  "  was  a  friend 
of  the  Essayist's,  of  whom  little  more  than  the  name  is  now  known.  Writing  to 
Wordsworth  exultantly  about  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  H.  by  the  Drury  Lane  managers. 
Lamb  says  :  "()n  the  following  Sunday,  Mr.  Tobin  comes.  'I'he  scent  of  a  manager's 
letter  brought  him.  He  would  have  gone  farther  any  day  on  such  a  business.  I 
read  the  letter  to  him.  He  deems  it  authentic  and  peremptory."  Writing  nine  years 
afterwards  to  Southey,  Lamb,  under  date  15th  August,  1815,  remarks,  laconically, 
"Tobin  is  dead."  Another  letter  of  Lamb's,  oddly  enough,  makes  mention  of  Godwin's 
tragedy  o{  Antonio  having  come  out  "in  a  feigned  name  as  one 'I'obin's,"  it  h;.ving 
been  published  just  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  G.  G.  and  J.  Robinson,  of  Patcrnu>[er 
Row— the  "Advertisement"  to  it,  under  date  22nd  December,  1800,  simply  mentioning 

that  it  was  "the  first  attempt  of  a  lover  of  the  drama."     "Dr.  T e  "  was  the  Rev. 

Arthur  William  Trollope,  who  retired  from  Christ's  Hospital  m  1827,  and  died  imme- 
diately afterwards.   "  Th ,"  who  is  mentioned  as  co-Grecian  with  S.  (meaning  of  course 

Stevens,  who  had  been  named  just  before),  was  Edward  'I'hornton,  who  having  been  third 
wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  1789,  became  afterwards,  through  Mr.  Pitt's  intere.st,  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Edward  'I'hornton,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

at  the  Court  of  Portugal  and  the  I'razils.     "  C.  V.  Le  G "  was  Charles  Valentine  Le 

Grice,  later  on  of  Treriefc,  near  Penzance,  who  died  as  recently  as  in  1859,  and  whose 
elder  brother,  Samuel  Le  Grice,  had  expired  some  years  before  of  yellow  fever  at 
Jamaica.     It  was  tliis  latter,  who,  as  Charles  Lamb  said  elsewhere,  was  "like  a  brother" 

to  him  at  the  dreadful  time  when  the  Essayist's  mother  was  destroyed.     "  Kr "  was 

Frederick  William   Eranklin,  subse(|uently  Alaster  of  Hertford.     "  Marmaduke  T " 

was  ^L^rmaduke  'I'hompson,  afterwarils  given  up  to  the  life  of  a  missionary.  'I'hese,  at 
any  rate,  amtmg  Elia's  school  companions,  despite  innumerabilis  iiiincnum  scrUs  ct 
/u^<e  teinporunt,  have  been  happily  identified.] 

In  Mr.  Lamb'.s  "  Works,"  published  a  year  or  two  since,  I  find  a  magnificent 
eulogy  on  iny  old  school,*  such  as  it  was,  or  now  appears  to  him  to  have  been 
between  the  years  1782  and  1789.  It  liappens,  very  odilly,  that  my  own  iianil- 
ing  at  ( 'linst's  was  nearly  corresponding  with  liis  ;  and,  with  all  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  entlinsiasm  for  the  cloisters,  I  tiiink  he  has  contrived  to  bring 
togi.thcr  wh.itever  can  he  said  in  praise  of  them,  dropping  all  the  other  side  of 
the  argument  most  ingeniously. 

I  remember  \.  at  school;  and  can  well  recollect  that  he  had  sotne  peculiar 
advantages,  wliiili  I  and  other.-;  of  his  schoolfijllows  iiad  not.  His  friends  lived 
in  town,  and  were  near  at  liand  ;  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  see  them, 
almost  as  often  as  he  wished,  thnnigii  some  invidious  dij.tinelion,  which  was 
d('nicd  lo  tis.  'Ilie  present  worthy  sub-treasurer  to  I  lie  Inner  Tcmiile  can 
explain  how  that  happened.  He  had  his  tea  and  hot  rolls  in  the  morning, 
while  we  were  b.iilcnim;  upon  our  <|iiarter  of  a  iieiiny  lo.tf -our  <7 //j,'-— moistcne<i 
with  atteiiu.ited  small  beer,  in  wooden  piggins,  smacking  of  the  pitched  leathern 
jack  it  was  poured  from.  (Jur  Monday's  milk  porritch.  blue  and  tasteless,  and 
the  pease  soup  of  .S.iiurday,  coarse  and  choking,  were  enriclied  for  him^^ith 
a  slice  of  "  extraordinary  bread  and  butler,"  from  llie  hot-loaf  of  the  Temple. 
The  Wednesday's  mess  of  millet,  somewhat  less  repugn.int— (wc  liad  tlirec 
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banyan  to  four  meat  days  in  the  week)— was  endeared  to  his  palate  with  a  lump 
of  double-refincd,  and  a  smack  of  ginger  (to  make  it  go  down  the  more  glibly) 
or  tiie  fragrant  cinnamon.  In  lieu  of  our  half-pickUd  Sundays,  or  quite  fresh 
boiled  beef  on  Thursdays  (strong  as  caro  equina).,  with  detestable  marigolds 
floating  in  the  pail  to  poison  the  broth— our  scanty  mutton  crags  on  Fridays — 
and  rather  more  savoury,  but  grudging,  portions  of  the  same  flesh,  rotten- 
roasted  or  rare,  on  the  Tuesdays  (the  only  dish  wiiich  excited  our  appetites, 
and  disappointed  our  stomachs,  in  almost  equal  proportion) — he  had  his  hot 
plate  of  roast  veal,  or  the  more  tempting  griskin  (exotics  unknown  to  our 
palates),  cooked  in  the  paternal  kitchen  (a  great  thing),  and  brought  him  daily 
by  his  maid  or  aunt !  I  remember  the  good  old  relative  (in  whom  love  forbade 
pride)  squatting  down  upon  some  odd  stone  in  a  by-nook  of  the  cloisters,  dis- 
closing the  viands  (of  higher  regale  than  those  caies  which  tlie  ravens  ministered 
to  the  Tishbite)  ;  and  the  contending  passions  of  L.  at  the  unfolding.  There 
was  love  for  the  bringer  ;  shame  for  the  thing  brought,  and  the  manner  of  its 
bringing  ;  sympathy  for  those  who  were  too  many  to  sliare  in  it  ;  and,  at  top 
of  all,  hunger  (eldest,  strongest  of  thep:issions  !)  predominant,  breaking  down  the 
stony  fences  of  shame,  and  awkwardness,  and  a  troubling  over-consciousness. 

I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents,  and  those  who  should  care  for 
me,  were  far  away.  Those  few  acquaintances  of  theirs,  which  they  could 
reckon  upon  being  kind  to  me  in  the  great  city,  after  a  little  forced  notice, 
which  they  had  tlie  grace  to  take  of  me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew 
tired  of  my  holiday  visits.  They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I 
thought  them  few  enough  ;  and,  one  after  another,  they  all  failed  me,  and  I 
felt  myself  alone  among  six  hundred  playmates. 

O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a  poor  lad  from  his  early  homestead!  The 
yearnings  which  I  used  to  have  towards  it  in  those  unfledi^ed  years  !  How,  in 
my  dreams,  would  my  native  town  (fir  in  the  west)  come  back,  with  its  church, 
and  trees,  and  faces  !  How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my 
he.irt  exclaim  upon  sweet  Calne  in  Wiltshire  ! 

To  this  late  hour  of  my  life,  I  trace  impressions  left  by  the  recollection  of 
those  friendless  holidays.  The  long  warm  days  of  summer  never  return  but 
they  brini;  with  them  a  gloom  from  the  haunimg  memory  of  those  whole-diiy- 
leaves,  when,  by  some  str.mge  arr.ingement,  we  were  turned  out,  for  the  live- 
long (lay,  upon  our  own  hands,  whether  we  had  friends  to  go  to,  or  none.  I 
rcmemlxT  thov;  bailiing-excur.sions  to  the  New-River,  which  L.  recalls  with 
.such  relisi),  bitter,  I  tlimk,  than  he  can— for  lie  was  a  home-seckmg  lad,  and 
did  not  miuh  care  for  .such  water-p;istimes  :  — How  merrily  we  would  sally  forth 
into  the  fields;  and  strip  imder  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun  ;  ami  wanton  like 
young  d.m;  in  the  streams;  getting  us  appetites  for  noon,  which  tho,se  of  us 
that  wen-  |)cnnilc&s  (our  sc.inty  morning  crust  long  since  exhausted)  had  not 
the  means  (if  allayinx— while  the  cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  tlie  fishes,  were  M 
fc-ed  .ihoiii  us,  and  we  liad  nothing  to  satisfy  our  cravings— the  very  beauty  of 
the  (l.iy,  and  the  exercise  of  llie  p.istime,  and  the  smse  of  lilH-rty,  setting  n 
keener  el  f-  upon  them!  How  faint  and  languid,  finally,  we  would  return, 
tow. I-  ircd  iiKjrscI,  half-rejoicing,  half-reluctanl.  that  the 

hou:  \m\  cxpircil  ! 

It  A 1  winter,  to  go  prowling  .ibout  the  streets  objectless 

shivcnng  at  cold  windows  of  print-slio|Js,  to  extract  a  little  nmusement ;  or 

hiply,  ns  a  last  resort,  in  tin?  iiopc  of  a  little  novelty,  to  pay  a  fiflylimcs  re- 

I  fwhcrc  our  individual  faces  should  Ik-  as  well  kiuiwn  to  the  warden 

'.   Ins  own  chiriiis)   to  the   I, ions  in  the  Tower— to  whose  levee,  by 

iiinemori.d,  we  had  a  prescriptive  title  to  admission. 

L.n  Kovrrnor  (^o  we  called  the  |i.itron  who  prcM-nltMl  us  to  the  foundation) 
livr«l  m  a  manner  under  his  p.ilern.il  roof.  Any  (omplaint  which  he  had  lo 
make  wiu  hurc  of  \tr\n^  attended  to.     'Jliis  was  undcrstcxxl  at  C'lirist's,  nnd 
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was  an  effectual  screen  to  him  against  the  severity  of  masters,  or  worse  tjTanny 
of  the  monitors.  The  oppressions  of  these  youn_<T  brutes  are  heart-sickening  to 
call  to  recollection.  I  have  been  called  out  of  my  bed,  and  waked  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  coldest  winter  nights— and  this  not  once,  but  night  after  night 
— in  my  shirt,  to  receive  the  discipline  of  a  leathern  thong,  with  eleven  other 
sufferers,  because  it  pleased  my  callow  overseer,  when  there  has  been  any 
talking  heard  after  we  were  gone  to  bed,  to  make  the  si.x  last  beds  in  the 
dormitory,  where  the  youngest  cliildren  of  us  slept,  answerable  for  an  offence 
tliey  neither  dared  to  commit,  nor  had  the  power  to  hinder.  Tiie  same  execrable 
tyranny  drove  the  younger  part  of  us  from  the  fires,  when  our  feet  were  perish- 
ing with  snow  ;  and,  under  the  crudest  penalties,  forbad  the  indulgence  of  a 
drink  of  water,  when  we  lay  in  sleepless  summer  nights,  fevered  with  the 
season,  and  the  day's  sports. 

'I'here  was  one  H ,  who,   I  learned,   in  after-days,  was  seen  expiating 

some  maturer  offence  in  tlie  hulks.     (Do  I  flatter  myself  in  fancying  tliat  this 

might  be  tlie  planter  of  that  name,  who  suffered at  Nevis,  I  tliink,  or  St. 

Kits, some  few  years  since?  My  friend  Tobin  was  tlie  benevolent  in- 
strument of  bringing  him  lo  the  gallows.)  This  petty  Nero  actually  branded  a 
boy,  who  had  offended  him,  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  and  nearly  starved  forty  of 
us,  with  exacting  contributions,  to  the  one  half  of  our  bread,  to  pamper  a 
young  ass,  whicli,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  with  the  connivance  of  the  nurses 
daughter  (a  young  flame  of  his)  he  had  contrived  to  smuggle  in,  and  keep 
upon  the  leads  of  the  'u>a>d,  as  they  called  our  dormitories.  This  game  went 
on  for  better  than  a  week,  till  tlie  foolish  beast,  not  able  to  fare  well  but  he 
must  cry  roast  meat — happier  tlian  Caligula's  minion,  could  he  have  kept  his 
own  counsel — but,  foolisher,  alas !  than  any  of  his  species  in  the  fables — 
waxing  fat,  and  kicking,  in  the  fulness  of  bread,  one  unlucky  minute  would 
needs  proclaim  his  good  fortune  to  the  world  below  ;  and,  laying  out  his  simple 
throat,  blew  such  a  ram's  horn  blast,  as  (toppling  down  the  walls  of  his  own 
Jericho)  set  concealment  any  longer  at  defiance.  The  client  was  dismissed, 
with  certain  attentions,  to  Sniithfield ;  but  I  never  understood  that  the  patron 
und<"rwent  any  censure  on  the  occasion.  This  was  in  the  stewardsliip  of  L.'s 
admired  I'erry. 

Under  the  same  farili:  administration,  can  L.  have  forgotten  tlic  cool  im- 
punity with  which  the  nur.ses  used  to  carry  away  openly,  in  open  platters,  for 
tlieir  own  tables,  one  out  of  two  of  every  hot  joint,  which  the  careful  matron 
had  been  seeing  scrupulously  weighed  out  for  our  dinners?  These  things  were 
daily  practised  in  that  magnificent  apartment,  which  L.  (grown  connoisseur 
since,  we  presume)  pr.iises  so  highly  for  the  grand  paintings  "by  X'errio,  and 
otlKTs,"  with  which  it  is  "  hung  round  and  adorned."  Hut  the  sight  of  sleek 
well-fed  blue-coat  boys  in  pictures  was,  at  that  time,  I  believe,  httic  consola- 
tory to  him,  or  us,  the  living  ones,  who  s.iw  the  bettor  part  of  our  provisions 
carrie<i  away  before  our  faces  by  liarpies ;  and  ourselves  reduced  (witli  the 
Trojan  in  the  liall  of  Dido 

To  feed  our  minil  with  iillc  portr.iiturc. 

I>.  h:is  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  .V'.;'^.  f""  ''"^  f>t  of  Uk-'^\\  beef 
boiled  ;  ami  sets  it  down  to  some  superstition.  But  these  unrtnous  morsels  aro 
never  grateful  lo  young  pdates  (children  arc  universally  fit-h  iters),  nnd  in 
.strong,  coarse,  boiled  meats,  utnalled,  are  detestable.  A  i^iit;-(<itrr  in  our 
time  was  e(iuival<nt  to  a.  ^Iiottl,  nnd  held  in  equal  detestation.  — sulVercd 
under  the  imputation  ; 

'Twni  will, 

lie  .lie  stmncc  flcnh. 
He  wns  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to  gather  up  the  remnants  left  at  his 
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table  (not  many,  nor  very  choice  fragments,  you  may  credit  me) — and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  these  disreputable  morsels,  which  he  would  convey  away, 
and  secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at  his  bed-side.  None  saw  when  he 
ate  tliem.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  privately  devoured  them  in  the  night. 
He  was  watched,  but  no  traces  of  such  midnight  practices  were  discoverable. 
Some  reported,  that,  on  leave-days,  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the 
bounds  a  large  blue  check  handkerchief,  full  of  something.  This  then  must  be 
the  accursed  tiimg.  Conjecture  next  was  at  work  to  imagine  how  he  could 
dispose  of  it.  Some  said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggars.  This  belief  generally  pre- 
vailed. He  went  about  mopmg.  None  spake  to  him.  No  one  would  play 
with  him.  He  \s as  excommunicated;  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  school.  He 
w.as  too  powerful  a  boy  to  be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every  mode  of  that 
negative  punishment,  which  is  more  grievous  than  many  stripes.  Still  he 
■  persevered.  At  length  lie  was  observed  by  two  of  his  school-fellows,  who 
were  determined  to  get  at  the  secret,  and  had  traced  him  one  leave-day  for 
that  purpose,  to  enter  a  large  worn-out  building,  such  as  there  exist  specimens 
of  in  Chancery  Lane,  which  are  let  out  to  various  scales  of  pauperism  with 
open  door,  and  a  common  staircase.  After  him  they  silently  slunk  in,  and 
followed  by  stealth  up  four  flights,  and  saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which 
was  opened  by  an  aged  woman,  meanly  clad.  Suspicion  was  now  ripened  into 
certainly.  The  informers  had  secured  their  victim.  They  had  him  in  their 
toils.  Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  and  retribution  most  signal  was 
looked  for.  Mr.  Hathaway,  the  then  steward,  for  this  happened  a  little  after 
my  lime,  with  that  jjaiienl  sagacity  which  tempered  all  his  conduct,  determined 
to  investigate  the  matter,  before  he  proceeded  to  sentence.  The  result  was, 
that  the  supposed  mendicants,  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious 

scraps,  turned  out  to  be  the  parents  of  ,  an  honest  couple  come  to  decay, 

— whom  this  seasonable  supply  had,  in  all  probability,  saved  from  mendicancy  ; 
and  that  this  young  stork,  at  tlie  expense  of  his  own  good  name,  had  all  this 
wiiile  been  only  feeding  the  old  birds  !     'llie  governors  on  this  occasion,  much 

to  their  honour,  voted  a  present  relief  to  the  f  uuily  of ,  and  presented  him 

with  a  silviT  medal.    The  lesson  wiiich  the  steuartl  re.id  upon  K.\sil  jl'lxiMl'.NT, 

on  (lie  occ.isifjn  of  publicly  delivering  liie  medal  to ,  I  believe,  would  not 

be  lost  upon  his  auditory.      1  had  left  school   then,  but  I  well  remember . 

He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth,  with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calculated  to 
conciliate  hostile  prejudices.  I  have  since  seen  liim  carrying  a  bakers  basket. 
I  think  I  heard  lie  did  not  do  quite  so  well  by  liimsclf,  as  he  had  done  by  the 
old  folks. 

I  was  a  hypochondriac  lad  ;  and  a  sight  of  a  boy  in  fetters,  upon  the  day  of 
my  first  putting  on  the  blue  clothes,  was  not  exactly  fitted  to  assuage  the 
natural  terrors  of  initiation.  I  was  of  tender  years,  barely  turned  of  .seven; 
and  h.ad  only  re.ad  of  .such  things  in  books,  or  seen  tluiii  but  in  dreams. 
I  w,as  told  he  had  /////  anuty.  This  w.ts  the  punishment  for  the  first 
ofTencc.  As  a  novice  I  w.xs  soon  after  taken  to  see  the  dungeons.  Tliesc 
Vkcre  little,  square,  iJedlam  cells,  where  a  boy  could  just  lie  at  his  length  upon 
straw  and  a  blanket  — n  mattress,  1  think,  was  aftervvartls  substituted  with  a 
peep  of  light,  let  in  iuskance,  from  a  prison-orifice  at  loji,  barely  enough  to 
re.id  by.  I  lerc  the  juior  l)oy  w.is  locked  in  bv  himself  all  day,  without  sight  of 
any  but  tlie  jmrler  who  brought  him  his  bread  and  water  -  who  mi\;ht  not  spiutk  i 
to  him  :  or  of  \\w  beadle,  who  eame  twice  a  week  to  call  him  out  to  n-ecivc 
hi*  piTiodiiiil  clia'tisinii-nt.  which  was  almost  welcome,  Ixcausc  it  separated 
liini  for  .1  brief  interv.il  from  solitude  :  and  here  he  was  .shut  up  by  himself  of 
nit:h(\,  out  of  the  r<M.:h  of  any  souii'l,  to  sulfer  wiiatcvcr  horrors  the  weak 
ncrven,  and  supcrslilioii  incident  to  lus  time  of  life,  might  subject  him  to.* 

*  Onriir  two   iiiMnncc*  ejf  liitucy,  or  nttctnpted  kiiii:i<lc,  acccinlinuly.  .il  IcuK'h  con- 
vincr<l  i)ic  K'>vcrnort  uf  the  impolicy  of  llii*  |Mrt  of  the  tcntcnce,  and  tiic  niidiiit{hl  turlure 
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Tliis  was  the  penalty  for  the  second  offence.  Wouldst  thou  Uke,  reader,  to 
see  what  became  of  him  in  the  next  degree  ? 

The  culprit,  who  had  been  a  third  time  an  offender,  and  whose  expulsion 
was  at  this  time  deemed  irreversible,  was  brought  forth,  as  at  some  solemn 
au/o  da  fi,  arrayed  in  uncouth  and  most  appalling  attire — all  trace  of  his  late 
"watchet  weeds  "  carefully  effaced,  he  w;is  exposed  in  a  jacket,  resembling 
those  which  London  lamplighters  formerly  delighted  in,  with  a  cap  of  the 
same.  The  effect  of  this  divestiture  was  such  as  the  ingenious  devisers  of  it 
could  have  anticipated.  With  his  pale  and  frighted  features,  it  was  as  if  some 
of  those  disfigurements  in  D  inte  hid  seized  upon  him.  In  this  disguisement 
I  he  wa-i  brought  into  the  hall  (A'r  favourite  slatc-rjoin)  where  awaited  him  the 
whole  number  of  his  sjhjol-fellovvs,  whose  joint  lessons  and  sports  he  w:is 
thenceforth  to  share  no  more;  the  awful  ])resence  of  the  ste^vard,  to  be  seen 
for  the  last  time;  of  the  executioner  beadle,  clad  in  his  state  robe  for  the 
occasion;  and  of  two  faces  more,  of  diner  import,  because  never  but  in  these 
extremities  visible.  These  were  governors;  two  of  whom,  by  choice,  or 
charter,  were  always  accustomed  to  officiate  at  these  Ultima  Supplicia  ;  not 
to  mitigate  (so  at  least  we  understood  it),  but  to  enforce  the  uttermost  stripe. 
Old  Ramber  (jascoigne,  and  i'eter  .A.ubert,  I  remember,  were  colleagues  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  beadle  turning  rather  pale,  a  glass  of  brandy  was 
ordered  to  prepare  him  for  tlu;  mysteries.  The  scourging  was,  after  the  old 
Roman  fashion,  long  and  stately.  The  lictor  accompanied  the  criminal  quite 
round  the  hall.  We  were  generally  too  faint  with  attending  to  the  previous 
disgusting  circumstances  to  make  accurate  report  with  our  eyes  of  the  degree 
of  corporal  suffering  inflicted.  Report,  of  course,  gave  out  the  back  knotty 
and  livid.  .After  scourging,  he  was  made  over,  in  his  San  Benito,  to  liis 
friends,  if  he  had  any  (but  commonly  such  ])(jor  runagates  were  friendless), 
or  to  his  parish  officer,  who,  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  scene,  liad  his  station 
allotted  to  him  on  the  outside  of  the  hall  gate. 

These  solemn  pageantries  were  not  played  off  so  often  as  to  spoil  the  general 
mirth  of  the  community.  We  had  plenty  of  exercise  and  recreation  after 
school  hours  ;  and,  for  myself,  I  must  confess,  that  1  was  never  happier,  tiian 
in  them.  Tiic  l.'pper  and  the  Lower  (irammar .Schools  were  held  in  the  same 
room  ;  and  an  imaginary  line  only  divided  their  bounds.  Their  character  was 
as  different  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  two  sides  of  tlu;  Pyrenees.  The 
Rev.  James  I'.oycr  was  the  Upper  NLaster;  but  the  Rev.  Matthew  Field  pre- 
sided over  that  ])ortion  of  the  apartment  of  which  I  had  the  good  fnrtune  to  ] 
be  a  member.  We  lived  a  life  as  careless  .as  birds.  We  talked  and  ihd  just 
what  we  pleased,  and  noljody  molested  us.  We  carried  an  accidence,  or  a 
grammar,  for  form;  but,  for  any  trouble  it  gave  us,  wc  might  take  two  years 
in  getting  through  the  verbs  deponent,  and  another  two  in  furgetling  all  that 
we  h.ad  learned  about  them.  There  wxs  now  and  then  the  formality  of  saving 
a  lesson,  but  if  you  h:ui  not  learned  it,  a  liriish  across  the  shoulders  (just 
enough  to  disturb  a  fly)  was  the  sole  remonstrance.  I'leid  never  used  the  rod  ; 
and  in  truth  he  wielded  the  cane  with  no  gre.it  good-will  — holding  it  "  like  a 
dancer."  It  looked  in  his  liands  rather  like  an  emblem,  than  an  instrument  of 
authority;  and  an  emblem,  too,  he  was  ashamed  of.  lie  was  a  good  easy 
man,  that  did  not  c.irc-  to  niflle  liis  own  peace,  nor  jicrhaps  set  any  great  con- 
sideration upon  the  value  of  juvenile  lime,  lie  c.ime  among  us,  now  and 
then,  but  often  st.iyed  away  whole  days  from  us;  and  when  he  came,  it  made 
ncj  difference  to  us- he  h.id  liis  private  room  to  retire  to,  the  short  time  ho 
stayed,  to  he  out  of  the  sound  of  our  noise.  t)ur  mirth  and  uproar  wont  on. 
We  had  cl.issics  of  our  own.  without  iK-ing  beholden  to  "insolent  Greece  or 

to  the  •;i)irils  w.is  (lisprnsril  with.  This  f.inry  of  (liini;rons  fur  rhililrcii  w:is  .t  sprout  of 
H'lW.inl's  br.-iiii ;  for  uliich  (H.iving  the  reverence  due  to  Huly  I'aul),  niethinks,  I  could 
willingly  spit  upon  his  tuituc. 
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haughty  Rome,"  that  passed  current  among  us — Peter  Wilkins— tlie  Adven- 
(  tares  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Robert  Boyle — the  Fortunate  Blue  Coat  Boy— and  the 
hke.  Or  we  cuUivated  a  turn  for  meclianic  or  scientific  operations ;  making 
Utile  sun-dials  of  paper;  or  weaving  those  ingenious  parentheses,  called  cat- 
cradUs ;  or  making  dr\'  peas  to  dance  upon  tlie  end  of  a  tin  pipe;  or  studying 
the  art  military  over  that  laudable  game  "French  and  English,"  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  devices  to  pass  away  the  time— mixing  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable— as  would  have  made  the  souls  of  Rousseau  and  John  Locke  chuckle 
to  have  seen  us. 

Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that  class  of  modest  divines  who  affect  to  nii.\  in 
equal  proportion  the  _^entleman,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian  ;  but,  I  know 
not  how,  the  first  ingredient  is  generally  found  to  be  the  predominating  dose 
in  the  composition.  He  w;is  engaged  in  gay  parties,  or  with  his  courtly  bow 
at  some  episcopal  levee,  when  he  should  have  been  attending  upon  us.'  He 
had  for  many  years  the  ckissical  charge  of  a  hundred  ciiildren,  during  the  four 
or  five  first  years  of  their  education ;  and  his  very  hi;;hest  form  seldom  pro- 
ceeded farther  than  two  or  three  of  the  introductory  fables  of  iMia;drus.  How 
things  were  suffered  to  go  on  thus,  I  cannot  guess.  Boyer,  who  was  the  proper 
person  to  have  remedied  these  abuses,  always  aifected.  perhaps  felt,  a  delicacy 
in  interfering  in  a  province  not  strictly  his  own.  I  have  not  been  without  my 
suspicions,  that  he  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  contrast  we  presented 
to  his  end  of  the  school.  We  were  a  sort  of  Helots  to  his  young  Spartans. 
He  would  .sometimes,  with  ironic  deference,  send  to  borrow  a  rod  of  the  Under 
M;ister,  and  then,  with  sardonic  grin,  observe  to  one  of  his  upper  boys,  "  how 
neat  and  frcbh  the  twigs  looked."  While  his  pale  students  were  battering  their 
brains  over  Xenophon  and  Plato,  with  a  silence  as  deep  as  that  enjoined  by  the 
S.amile,  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  at  our  cuse  in  our  little  Goshen.  We  saw  a 
little  into  the  secrets  of  his  discipline,  and  the  prospect  did  but  the  more  recon- 
cile us  to  our  lot.  His  thunders  rolled  innocuous  for  us  ;  his  storms  came 
near,  but  never  touched  us  ;  contrary  to  Gideons  miracle,  while  all  around 
were  drenched,  our  fleece  was  dry.*  His  boys  turned  out  the  better  scholars  ; 
we,  I  suspect,  have  the  advantage  in  temper.  His  pupils  cannot  speak  of  him 
without  something  of  terror  allaying  iheir  gratitude;  the  remembrance  of 
Field  comes  back  with  all  the  soothing  images  of  indolence,  and  summer 
slumbers,  and  work  like  play,  and  innocent  idleness,  and  Elysian  e.\emptions, 
and  life  itself  a  "  pl.iying  holid.ay." 

Though  sufficiently  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Boyer,  we  were  near 

onoiK^li  fas  I  have  said)  to  understand  a  littli>  of  his  system.     We  occasionally 

!        '  .  Is  of  the  I7tiil,iiilc^,  and  c.r;   '  •      '         ,  of  Tartarus.     B.   was  a 

it.      His    I'.ULiIi^li  style  was  .  .    b.iiliarism.     His    F.ister 

:'.ihis  duly  oiiliged  liim  to  tli  ,    .il  tlights)  were  grating  as 

bcr.muel  pi|ics.t     He  would  laugh,  ay,  and   h.-.tiiily,  but  then  it  must  be  at 

r'laceus's  ciuibble  atiout  AVv or  at  the  trntis  uvcrUas  in  vullii,  or  inspicere 

in  patinai,  of  Terence— thin  jests,  which  at  their  first  broaching  could  hardly 
liayrr  had  Tv'r  enough  to  nu)ve  a  Roman  nuiscle.  He  iiad  twfi  wigs,  both 
JH  d.inlic,  but  of  dillerent  omen.  The  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh  powdered, 
iKiokening  a  mild  day.  The  other,  an  old  discoloured,  unkempt,  angry  ca.\on, 
di-notmg  frefjuent  and  bloody  c.vecuiion.     Woe  to  tlie  school,  wiien  lie  made 
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his  morninj:  appearance  in  his  pas%y,  ox  passionate  wig.  No  comet  expounded 
siiier.  J.  i'..  had  a  heavy  hand.  I  have  known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a 
poor  trembUng  cliild  (the  maternal  milk  liardly  dry  upon  its  lips)  with  a  "Sirrah, 
do  you  presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me?"  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
see  him  make  a  headlong  entry  into  the  school-room,  from  his  inner  recess,  or 
library,  and,  with  turbulent  eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out,  "  Od's  my  life, 
sirrah,"  (his  favourite  adjuration.)  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you,"— then, 
with  as  sudden  a  retracting  impulse,  fling  back  into  his  lair — and  after  a  cool- 
ing lapse  of  some  minutes  (during  which  all  but  the  culprit  had  totally  for- 
gotten the  conte.\t)  drive  headlong  out  again,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense, 
as  if  it  had  been  some  Devils  Litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — "  and  I  WILL, 
too."  In  his  gentler  moods,  when  the  rabidus  fitior  was  assuaged,  he  had 
resort  to  an  ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for  what  I  have  heard,  to  himself,  of 
whipping  the  boy,  and  reading  the  l^ebates,  at  the  same  time;  a  paragraph, 
and  a  lash  between  ;  which  in  those  times,  when  parliamentary  oratory  was 
most  at  a  height  and  flourishing  in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
(he  patient  wiiii  a  veneration  for  the  diffuser  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once,  and  but  once,  the  uplifted  rod  was  known  to  fall  ineffectual  from  his 

Iiand— when  droll  scjuinting  VV ,  liaving  been  caught  putting  the  inside  of 

tiie  master's  desk  to  a  use  for  which  the  architect  had  clearly  not  designed  it,  to 
justify  himself,  witli  great  simplicity  averred,  that  lie  did  not  l:iiou<  that  the  tiling 
had  been  forewarned.  This  exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  antecedent  to 
the  oral  or  dectaraJory,  struck  so  irresistibly  upon  the  fancy  of  all  who  heard 
it  (the  pedagogue  himself  not  excepted)  that  remission  was  unavoidable. 

ly.  has  given  credit  to  B.'s  great  merits  as  an  instructor.  (,'oleri(Jgc,  in  his 
Literary  l^ife,  has  pronounced  a  more  intelligible  and  ample  encomium  on  them. 
The  author  of  tiie  Country  Spectator  doubts  not  to  compare  him  with  the 
ablest  teachers  of  antiquity.  Perhaps  we  cannot  dismiss  him  belter  than  with 
the  pious  ejaculation  of  C —  when  he  heard  that  iiis  old  master  was  on  his  death- 
bed—" Poor  J.  B— may  all  his  faults  be  fc.given  ;  and  may  he  be  wafted  to 
bliss  by  little  cherub  boys,  all  head  and  wings,  with  no  bottoms  to  reproach  liis 
sublun.uy  infirmities." 

b'nder  him  were  many  good  and  sound  scholars  bred.  Fiist  Grecian  of  my 
tiine  was  Lancelot  Pepys  Stevens,  kindest  of  boys  and  men.  since  C'o-grammar- 

master  (ami   inseparable   companion)   with    Dr.    T e.      What    an   edifying 

spectacle  did  this  brace  of  friends  present  to  those  who  remembered  the  anti- 
socialities  of  their  prerlecessors  I  Vou  never  met  the  one  by  chance  in  llie 
street  without  a  wonder,  which  was  quickly  dissipated  by  the  almost  inunediate 
.sub-appearance  of  the  other.  CJenerally  arm  in  arm,  these  kindly  co.idjutors 
liglilened  for  each  other  the  toilsome  duties  of  their  profession,  and  when,  in 
advanced  age,  one  found  it  convenient  to  retire,  the  other  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  it  suited  him  to  lav  down  the  f;vsces  also.  Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  .as 
it  is  r.an;.  to  find  the  same  arm  linked  in  yours  at  forty,  which  at  thirteen  helped 
it  to  turn  over  tlie  Cieiro  /)e  Ainieitia,  or  some  tale  of  Antique  IViendship. 
wiiich  the  young  heart  even  then  was  burning  to  anticipite  !     Cotlrecian  with 

S.    was   Til '-,    who   li.as   since    executed   with    ability   variou>^    di|>lom.ilic 

functions  at  the  Northern  courts.      Th ^  w.as  a  tall.  dark,  .saturnine  youtli. 

sparing  of  speech,  wilii  r.iven  locks.  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton  followed 
him  (liow  P.ishop  of  Calcutta),  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  in  his  teens,  lie 
has  the  reputation  of  .in  excellent  critic;  and  is  author  (besides  the  Country 
Spectator)  of  a  Treatise  on  tlie  (Jreek  .Vrticle.  against  Sharpe.  M.  is  s.\id  to 
bear  his  mitre  high  in  India,  wiiero  the  regiii  novitas  (I  d.ire  say)  sulViciently 
justifies  the  hearing.  A  Imrnililv  (|uite  as  iirimitive  as  that  of  jewel  i>r  Hooker 
might  not  be  e.\actly  fitted  to  impress  the  minds  of  those  .\nglo- Asiatic  dioce- 
sans with  a  reverence  for  home  institutions,  and  the  church  which  tho-e  fathers 
watered.     The  manners  of  M.  .it  school,   tli.>:i;:h  fiim,   weie   laild.   .111  I   un- 
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assuming.  Next  to  M.  (if  not  senior  to  him)  was  Richards,  author  of  the 
Aborigmal   Britons,   the  most  spirited  of  tlie  Oxford   Prize  I'oems  ;  a   pale, 

studious  Grecian.     Then  followed  poor  S ,  ill-fated  M !  of  these  the 

Muse  is  silent. 

Poinding  some  of  Edward's  race 
1  Unhappy,  pass  their  annals  by. 

Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day-spring  of  thy  fancies, 
j  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee — the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned — 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  ! — How  have  I  seen 
the  casual  passer  through  the  Cloisters  stand  still,  entranced  with  admiration 
j  (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion  between  the  spca/t  and  the  i^arh  of  the 
young  Miranduia),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the 
mysteries  of  [amblichus,  or  Plotinus  (for  even  in  those  years  thou  waxedst  not 
pale  at  sucii  "philosophic  draiights),  or  reciting  Homer  in  liis  Greek,  or  I'indar 
while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired 
chtirily-hjv  .' — .Many  were  the  "wit-combats"  (to  dally  awhile  with  the  words 

of  old  Fuller)  between  him  and  C.  V.  Le  G ,  "which  two  I  behold  like  a 

Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man-of-war  ;  Master  Coleridge,  like  the 
former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances. 
C.  v.  L.,  with  the  l''n::;lish  tnan-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing, 
could  turn  wiih  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."  * 

Nor  shalt  ihou,  their  compeer,  be  quickly  forgotten,  Allen,  with  the  cordial 
smile,  and  still  more  cordial  laugh,  with  which  tliou  wert  wont  to  make  the  old 
Cloisters  shake,  in  thy  cognition  of  some  poignant  jest  of  theire  ;  or  the 
anticipation  of  some  more  material,  and,  peradventurc,  jiraclical  one,  of  thine 
own.  lixtinct  are  those  smiles,  with  that  bcuitiful  counicnance,  with  which 
(for  thou  wert  the  Nireus  fonnosus  of  the  school),  in  the  il.iys  of  thy  maturer 
waggery,  thou  didst  disarm  the  wrath  of  infuriated  town-damsel,  who,  incensed 
by  provoking  pinch,  turning  ligress-like  round,   suddenly  converted  by    thy 

angcl-look.  exchanged  the  half-formed  terrible  "  bl ,  "  for  a  gentler  greeting 

—  "  bless  thv  hiiiidsome  fiue  f  " 

Next  follow  two,  who  ought  to  be  now  alive,  and  the  friends  of  F.lia— the 

junior  I>e  <» and  !•' ;  who  impelled,  the  former  l)y  a  roving  temper,  the 

latter  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  neglect— ill  cajiable  of  enduring  the  slights  (loor 
•Sizars  are  sometimes  ."^ubjict  to  in  <nir  seats  of  learning  exchanged  their  .Mma 
Maier  for   the  can)p ;    jicTishing-one  by  climate,   and  one  on   the  plains  of 

Sal.imanca  :— I.c  G ,  sangume,    volatile,   sweet-natured  ;    F dogged, 

f.iiihful.  anticipative  of  insult,  w.irm-hearted,  with  something  of  the  old  Koiuan 
height  about  him. 

Fine,  frank-hearted  Fr ,  the  present  master  of  Hertford,  with  Marmaduke 

T ,   mildest  of  Missionaries— and  botli  my  good  friends   still— close  the 

catalogue  of  Grecians  in  my  time. 


—  >      0     ig 
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(^The  London  Magazine,  December,  1820.) 


[Under  the  pxiise  of  "Ralph  Bigod,"  Elia  delineated  his  old  friend  John  Fenwick, 
sometime  editor  of  The  Albion  newspaper,  to  which,  while  under  his  management, 
Charles  Lamb  was  a  contributor.  "  Comberbatch  "  (as  al.-o  later  on  in  this  same  essay 
"  C."  and  "  S.  T.  C")  bore  reference  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who.  at  eighteen,  liad 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  under  the  odd  name  of  Silas  Thompson  Comberbatch. 
"  K."  was  James  Kenney,  the  dramatic  writer,  chiefly  remembered  now  as  the  creator 
of  Jeremy  Diddler  in  the  well-known  farce  of  Raising  the  \Vind.\ 

The  human  species,  according  to  the  best  theory  I  can  form  of  it,  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  races,  tlu  men  w/in  bornnv,  and  tlie  men  rvho  lend.  To  these 
two  original  diversities  may  be  reduced  all  those  impertinent  classifications  of 
Gothic  and  Celtic  tribes,  white  inen,  black  men,  red  men.  All  the  dwellers 
upon  earth,  "  Tarthians,  and  Medes,  and  Klamites,"  flock  hither,  and  do 
n.iturally  fall  in  with  one  or  other  of  these  primary  distinctions.  The  infinite 
superiority  of  the  former,  wliich  I  choose  to  designate  as  the  great  race,  is 
discernible  in  their  figure,  port,  and  a  certain  instinctive  sovereignty.  The 
latter  are  born  degraded.  "He  shall  serve  his  brethren."  There  is  something 
in  the  air  of  one  of  this  cast,  lean  and  suspicious;  contrasting  with  the  open, 
trusting,  generous  manners  of  the  other. 

Observe  who  have  been  the  greatest  borrowers  of  all  ages— .Mcibiades  — 
Falstaff- Sir  Richard  Steele— our  late  incomparable  lirinsley— what  a  family 
likeness  in  all  four  ! 

What  a  careless,  even  deportment  linth  your  borrower!  wliat  rosy  pills! 
what  a  beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he  manifest, — taking  no  more 
thought  than  lilies  !  What  conlempt  for  money,-  accounting  it  (yours  and 
mine  especially)  no  better  than  dross!  What  a  liberal  confotmding  of  those 
pedantic  distinctions  of  meiim  and  luiim  !  or  rather,  what  a  noble  simplifica- 
tion of  language  (beyond  Tooke),  resolving  these  supposed  opposites  into  one 
clear,  intelligible  pronoun  adjective  ! — What  Jiear  apjiroaches  iloth  lie  make  to 
the  primitive  communily,—\.o  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the  principle  at 
least  ! 

He  is  'he  true  taxer  who  "  calleth  all  the  world  up  to  be  taxed  ;  "  and  the 
distance  is  as  v.ist  between  him  and  <'//<•  <'/'//f,  .is  subsiste<l  betwixt  the  .Augustan 
Majesty  .iiid  the  jioorest  obolary  Jew  tli.il  jiaid  it  tribiite-piltance  at  Jerusalem  ! 
•His  exactions,  too,  h.ave  such  a  cheerful,  voluntary  air!  So  far  removed 
from  your  sour  parochial  or  siate-gallierers.-  those  ink-horn  varlets,  who  ctrry 
their  w.iiit  of  welcome  in  their  faces!  H<-  comelh  lo  you  with  a  smile  .itui 
troubleth  you  with  no  rei-eipt  ;  confining  himself  to  no  set  season.  Kvery  d.iy 
is  his  Candlcma-s,  or  his  Keast  of  Holy  Michael.  He  applietli  the  lene  f.-rmen- 
turn  of  a  pleasant  look  l<>  vour  purse,  wliich  lo  that  gentle  w.irmtli  expands 
her  silken  leaves,  .as  nattirally  as  the  cloak  of  the  traveller,  for  which  sim  and 
wind  contcmli-d  !  He  is  the  true  I'ropoiitie  which  never  ebbelli  !  The  sea 
which  t.iketh  h.iudsomelv  at  eaili  m.ins  li.utd.  In  vaut  the  vii  Inn.  whont  he 
dclightcih  to  honour,  Mrugglrs  with  ilesiiny  ;  he  is  in  the  net.     Lend  therefore 
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cheerfully,  O  man  ordained  to  lend — that  thou  lose  not  in  the  end,  with  thy 
worldly  penny,  the  reversion  promised.  Combine  not  preposterously  in  thine 
own  person  the  penalties  of  Lazarus  and  of  Dives  ! — but,  when  thou  seest  the 
proper  authority  coming,  meet  it  smilingly,  as  it  were  half-way.  Come,  a 
handsome  sacrifice  !  See  how  light  he  makes  of  it !  Strain  not  courtesies  with 
a  noble  enemy. 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  were  forced  upon  my  mind  by  the  death  of  my 
old  friend,  Ralph  Bigod,  Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  on  Wednesday  evening; 
dying,  as  he  had  lived,  without  much  trouble.  He  boasted  himself  a  descen- 
j  dant  from  mighty  ancestors  of  that  name,  who  heretofore  held  ducal  dignities 
in  this  realm.  In  his  actions  and  sentiments  he  belied  not  the  stock  to  whicli 
he  pretended.  Early  in  life  he  found  himself  invested  with  ample  revenues; 
whicii  with  that  noble  disinterestedness  which  I  have  noticed  as  inherent  in 
men  of  ihc  grdit  race,  he  took  almost  immediate  measures  entirely  to  dissipate 
and  bring  to  nothing :  for  there  is  something  revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  king 
holding  a  private  purse  ;  and  the  thoughts  of  I'.igod  were  all  regal.  Thus  fur- 
nisiied  by  the  very  act  of  disfurnishment ;  getting  rid  of  the  cumbersome 
luggage  of  riches,  more  apt  (as  one  sings) 

To  slacken  virtue,  and  ab.ite  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise, 

he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  his  great  enterprise,  "borrowing  and 
to  borrow  ! " 

In  his  periegesis,  or  triumphant  progress  throughout  this  island,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  he  laid  a  tithe  part  of  the  inhabitants  under  contribution.  I 
reject  this  estimate  as  greatly  exaggerated :  but  having  had  the  honour  of 
accompanying  my  friend,  divers  times,  in  his  pemmbulations  about  this  vast 
city,  I  own  I  was  greatly  struck  at  first  with  the  prodi.!4ioiis  number  of  faces 
we  met,  who  claimed  a  sort  of  respectful  acquaintance  with  us.  He  was  one 
day  so  obliging  as  to  e.vplain  tlie  phenomenon.  It  seems,  these  were  his  tribu- 
taries ;  feeders  of  his  exchequer;  gentlemen,  his  good  friends  (xs  he  was 
pleased  to  express  iiiinself),  to  whom  he  had  occasionally  been  beholden  for  a 
loan.  Their  multitudes  did  no  way  dl^^concert  him.  He  nitiier  took  a  pride 
in  mumbering  ihein;  and,  with  Comus,  seemed  pleased  to  be  "stocked  with 
so  fair  a  herd." 

VV'ilh  such  sources,  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  contrived  to  keep  his  treasury 
always  empty.     He  did  it  by  force  of  an  aphorism,  which  he  had  often  in  his 
mouth,  that  "  money  kept  longer  than  three  days  stinks."     .'^o  he  made  use  of 
it  while  it  Wiis  fresh.     A  good  part  he  drank  away  (for  he  w.is  an  excellent  toss- 
pot), some  he  pave  away,  the  rest  he  threw  away,  literally  tossing  and  hurling 
It  violently  from  him     as  boys  do  burrs,  or  as  if  it  had  been  infectious, — into 
j    ponds,   or  ditches,   or  deep  holes, —  inscrutable  cavities  of  the  earth  :— or  he 
would  bury  it  (where  he  wmild  never  seek  it  again)  by  a  river's  siile  under  .some 
I    b.mk,   which  Che  would  facetiously  observe)   paiil  no  interest     but  out  away 
from  liini  it  must  go  peremptorily,  as    Hagars  offspring  into  the  wilderness, 
I    while  it  W.I.S  sweet.    He  never  missed  it,  The  stre.anis  were  perennial  which  fed 
I    his  fisc.     When  new  supplns  beeai  \,  the  first  person  lli.it  liad  the 

I    felicity  to  fall   in  with  him,  friend   ■  was  sure  to  contribute  to  the 

I    ileficicncv.      I'or  Hii:<j<l  had  an ///n;  uithliim.      He  h.ul  a  cheerful, 

o|vn  Pxi~rior,  n  r|uick  jovial  eye,  a  bald  luiclicid,  just  touched  with  grey  (<■;/»./ 
I    fi,lf\\.     Hn  nnii>ip.iiMl  no  rxtitsi',  .nnd  fouml  none.     Anil,  w.iiving  for  .i  while 
1        '  '       '  I       Mild  put  it  to  the  most  untliet)il/.iiig  re.ider, 

■  )iii  in  his  pocket,  whether  it  is  not  more 

tiirc  to  refuw  Mil  h  a  one  a.s  I  am  (lest  rilling, 

ihoii  lu  »i>  /(./  lu  .1  j*uoi  |»ciiitoii.iry  rogue  (your  kislard  borrower),  wiio.  by 
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his  mumping  visnomy,  tells  you,  that  he  expects  nothing  better;  and  therefore, 
whose  preconceived  notions  and  expectations  you  do  in  reality  so  much  less 
shock  in  the  refusal. 

When  I  think  of  this  man  ;  his  fiery  glow  of  heart;  his  swell  of  feeling; 
how  magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was;  how  great  at  the  midnight  hour;  and 
when  I  compare  with  liim  the  companions  with  whom  I  have  associated  since, 
1  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats,  and  think  that  I  am  fallen  into  the 
society  of  lenders,  and  l/itlc  men. 

To  one  like  Elia,  whose  treasures  are  rather  cased  in  leather  covers  than 
closed  in  iron  coffers,  there  is  a  class  of  alienators  more  formidable  than  that 
which  I  have  touched  upon ;  I  mean  your  borrowers  of  hooks — those  mutilators 
of  collections,  spoilers  of  the  symmetry  of  shelves,  and  creators  of  odd  volumes. 
There  is  Coinberbatch,  matchless  in  liis  depredations ! 

That  foul  gap  in  the  bottom  ilicif  facing  you,  like  a  great  eye-tooth  knocked 
out — (you  arc  now  with  me  in  my  little  back  study  in   Hloomsbury,  reader!) 

with  the  huge  Switzer-like  tomes  on  each  side  {like   the  (Juildh'all  giants, 

in  tlieir  reformed  posture,  guardant  of  nothing)  once  held  the  tallest  of  my 
folios,  0/>er,i  BonavcnturcE,  choice  and  massy  divinity,  to  which  its  two  sup- 
porters, (school  divinity  also,  but  of  a  lesser  calibre, — Bellarmine,  and  Holy 
Thomas)  showed  but  as  dwarfs,  itself  an  Ascapart ! — tliut  Comberb  itch 
abstracted  upon  the  faith  of  a  theory  he  holds,  which  is  more  easy,  I  confess, 
for  me  to  suffer  by  than  to  refute,  namely,  tliat  "the  title  to  property  in  a 
book"  (my  Bonaventure,  for  instance)  "is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  claimant's 
powers  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  same."  Should  he  go  on  acting 
upon  tliis  theory,  whicli  of  our  shelves  is  safe? 

Tlie  slight  vacuum   in  the  left-hand  case— two  shels'es  from  the  ceiling— 

scarcely  distinguishable  bui  by  the  quick  eve  of  a  loser was  whilom  the 

commodious  resting-place  of  Brown  on  Urn  Burial.  C.  will  hardly  allege  that 
h(!  knows  more  about  that  treatise  than  I  do,  who  introduced  it  to  liim,  and 
was  indeed  the  first  (of  the  moderns)  to  discover  its  beauties— but  so  have  I 
known  a  foolish  lover  to  praise  his  mistress  in  the  presence  of  a  rival  more 
fiualificd  to  carry  her  off  than  himself.— Just  below,  Dodsley's  dramas  want 
their  fourth  volume,  where  Viitoria  Corombona  is!  The  remainder  nine  arc 
as  distasteful  as  I'riam's  refuse  sons,  where  the  fates  tomnoed  Hector.  Here 
stood  the  Anatomy  of  .Melancholy,  in  sober  state. — There  loitered  the  Com- 
plete .Angler ;  fiuiet  as  in  life,  by  some  stream  side. — In  yonder  nook,  John 
liuncle,  a  widower-volume,  with  "eyes  closed,"  mourns  his  ravished  mate. 

(Jne  justice  I  must  do  my  friend,  that  if  lie  sometimes,  like  the  se.i,  sweeps 
away  a  treasure,  at  anotlier  time,  sea-like,  he  throws  up  as  rieli  an  equiva- 
lent to  match  it.  I  have  a  small  under-collection  of  this  nature  (my  friend's 
gatherings  in  his  various  calls),  picked  up,  lie  h.is  forgotten  at  what  odd  places, 
and  (l(;posited  with  as  little  memory  as  mine.  I  tak('  in  these  orphans,  tiic 
twici.'-di'serted.  These  proselytes  of  the;  gale  are  welcome  .-is  the  true  Hebrews. 
1  here  they  stand  in  conjunction;  natives,  and  naturalized,  'llic  latter  seem 
as  little  disposed  lo  incjuire  out  their  true  lineage  .as  1  am.  —  I  charge  no  wnre- 
house-room  for  these  deodands,  nor  sli.ill  ever  ])ut  myself  lo  tiic  ungentlc- 
mnnly  trouble  of  advertising  a  s.ile  of  them  to  pay  expenses. 

T(j  lose  a  volume  to  ('.  c.irries  some  sense  and  meaning  in  it.  Yovi  arc  sure 
that  lie  will  make  one  liearty  meal  on  your  viands,  if  lie  can  give  no  account  of 
the  platter  after  it.  But  what  moved  thee,  wayw.ird,  spiteful  K.,  to  l)c  so  im- 
portunate to  carry  off  with  thee,  in  s|)ite  of  te.irs  ,uid  adjurations  lo  tliec  to  for- 
iie.ir,  the  Letters  of  that  princely  woni.in,  the  thrice  noble  Margaret  Newc.istle? 
—knowing  at  the  time,  and  knowing  that  1  knew  also,  tlioii  most  assuredly 
wonldst  never  turn  over  one  le.if  of  tlie  illustrious  folio  :— wli.it  but  the  mere 
sjiiril  of  contradiction,  and  ehihli^li  love  of  getting  the  better  of  thy  friend? — 
Then,  worst  cut  of  all  I  to  transport  it  with  thee  to  the  (.ialhcui  land— 
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Unworthy  land  to  harbour  such  a  sweetness, 

A  virtue  in  which  all  ennobling  thoughts  dwelt, 

Pure  thoughts,  kind  thoughts,  higli  thoughts,  her  sex's  wonder ! 

hadst  thou  not  thy  play-books,  and  books  of  jests  and  fancies,  about  thee, 

to  keep  thee  merry,  even  as  thou  keepest  all  companies  with  thy  quips  and 
I  mirthful  tales? — Child  of  the  Green-room,  it  was  unkindly  done  of  thee. 
Thy  wife,  too,  that  part-French,  better  part  Englishwoman  !  — that  she  could 
fix  upon  no  other  treatise  to  bear  away,  in  kindly  token  of  remembering  us, 
than  the  works  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook— of  which  no  1-  renchman,  nor 
woman  of  France,  Italy,  or  England,  was  ever  by  nature  constituted  to  com- 
prehend a  tittle  !      Was  there  not  /.immermaii  on  Solitude  t 

Reader,  if  haply  thou  art  blessed  with  a  moderate  collection,  be  shy  of 
showing  it;  or  if  ihy  heart  ovcrfloweth  to  lend  thL-m,  lend  thy  books;  but  let 
it  be  to  such  a  one  as  S.  '1".  C. — he  will  return  tluni  (generally  anticipating 
the  time  appoinied)  with  usury;  enriched  with  annotations,  tripling  their 
value.  I  liave  h.td  experience.  Many  are  these  precious  MSS.  of  his— (in 
mailer  oftentimes,  and  almost  in  quantity  not  unfrequently,  vying  with  the 
originals)  — in  no  very  clerkly  hand— legible  in  my  Daniel ;  in  old  Burton;  in 
Sir  Thomas   Browne  ;  and  those  abstruser  cogitations  of  the  Clreville,  now, 

alas!  wandering  in  Fagan  lands. 1  counsel  thee,  shut  not  thy  heart,  nor 

thy  library,  against  S.  T.  C 


|lcl\3   flour's   (L-bc. 

[The  London  Afai^azine,  January,  1821.) 


F.vr.RV  mnn  lialh  two  birthdays  :  two  days,  at  least,  in  every  year,  which  set 
hiiii  ujjon  revolving  the  hipsc  of  time,  as  it  alTects  his  mortal  duration.  The 
one  is  that  which  in  an  especi.il  manner  he  tcrmeth  his.  In  the  gradual 
«le«iuetude  of  old  observances,  this  custom  of  solemni/ing  our  projier  birthday 
hatli  ne.irly  passed  away,  or  is  left  to  children,  who  rellect  nothing  at  all  about 
,  the  matter,  nor  iindcrst.infl  any  thing  in  it  beyond  c.ikc  and  orange.  But  the 
birlh  of  ji  .\ew  Ve;ir  is  of  an  interest  loo  wide  to  be  piclcrmilted  bv  king  or 
cobbler.  No  one  ever  reg.irdetl  the  I''irst  of  January  with  indilTcreme.  It  is 
that  from  wliitli  all  date  their  time,  and  count  upon  wh.it  is  left.  It  is  the  j' 
n.ilivity  of  our  common  A(Lim. 

Of  all  soimd  of  all  Ix-lls  (belH,  the  nuisic  nighest  bfirilering  upon  heaven)  — 
most  solrnin  and  loiii  hing  is  the  pi-.il  wliiili  rings  out  the  ( »ld  Ni-.ir  I  never 
lu-.ir  it  without  a  gathering  up  of  my  mind  to  a  conrrntration  of  all  the  miages 
that  have  l>cen  difTii.M'd  ov.ir  the  p(i.il  Iwelvi-monlh  ;  all  I  have  done  or  Miden'tl, 
iwfformcd  or  n(rgl<cte<l-in  lliat  r«?grplte(l  lime,  I  U-gin  to  know  its  woilh.  ns 
when  a  jHTson  dies.  Ii  lakes  a  personal  colour;  nor  w;ia  it  a  poelie.il  llighl  in 
a  conteinpomry,  when  he  exclaimed 

I  ».'iw  the  skirls  uf  ihc  dcik-irtini;  Vc.ir. 

Ii  is  no  more  tlian  what  in  sc)l)cr  sadness  every  one  of  us  seems  lo  be  con- 
•ciouiof.  in  lli.il  awful  Ic.ive-taking.     I  nin  .sure  I  fell  it,  and  all  felt  it  with 
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me,  last  night  ;  though  some  of  my  companions  affected  rather  to  manifest  an 
exhilaration  at  the  birth  of  the  coming  year,  than  any  very  tender  regrets  for 
the  decease  of  its  predecessor.     But  I  am  none  of  those  who — 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novelties ;  new  books,  new  faces,  new 
years, —  from  some  mental  twist  which  makes  it  difficult  in  me  to  face  the  pro- 
spective. I  have  almost  ceased  to  hope  ;  and  am  sanguine  only  in  the  prospects 
of  other  (former)  years.  I  plunge  into  foregone  visions  and  conclusions.  I 
encounter  pell-mell  with  past  disappointments.  I  am  armour-proof  against  old 
discouragements.  I  forgive,  or  overcome  in  fancy,  old  adversaries.  1  play 
over  againyi?/-  love,  as  the  gamesters  phrase  it,  games,  for  which  1  once  paid  so  \ 
dear.  I  would  scarce  now  have  any  of  those  untoward  accidents  and  events  of 
my  life  reversed.  I  would  no  more  aher  them  than  the  incidents  of  some  well- 
contrived  novel.  Methinks,  it  is  better  that  I  siiould  have  pined  away  seven  of 
my  goldenest  years,  when  I  was  thrall  to  the  fair  hair,  and  fairer  eyes,  of  Alice 

W n,   than  that  so   passionate  a  love-adventure  should  be  lost.     It  was 

.better  that  our  family  should  liave  missed  that  legacy,  which  old  Dorrell 
cheated  us  of,  than  that  I  should  have  at  this  moment  two  thousand  pounds 
in  banco,  and  be  without  the  idea  of  that  specious  old  rogue. 

In  a  degree  beneath  maniiood,  it  is  my  infirmity  to  look  back  upon  those 
early  days.      Do  I   advance  a  paradox,  when  I  say  that,  skipping  over  the 
j    intervention  of  forty  years,  a  man  may  have  leave  to  love  himself,  without  the 
I     imputation  of  self-love? 

If  I  know  aught  of  myself,  no  one  whose  mind  is  introspective— and  mine  is 

I    painfully  so— can  have  a  less  respect  for  his  present  identity,  than  I  have  for 

the    man  Elia.     I  know   him    to    be    light,  and  vain,   and  humonrsomc;    a 

notorious ;    addicted  to ;    averse   from  counsel,    neither 

I    faking  it,  nor  offering  it; — besides;  a  stammering  bultoon ;   what 

you  will ;    l.-iy  it  on,  and  spare  not ;    I  subscribe  to  it  all,  and  nuich  more,  than 

thou  canst  be  willing  to  lay  at  his  door but  for  the  child  Mli.i— that  "other 

me,"  there,  in  the  background— I  must  take  leave  to  cherish  tlie  remembrance 

of  that  young  master- with  as  little  reference,  I  protest,  to  this  stupid  ciiange- 

ling  of  five-and-f(jrty,  as  if  it  harl  been  a  chilii  of  some  other  liouse,  and  not  of 

my  parents.     1  can  cry  over  its  patient  small-pox  at  five,  and  rougher  medica- 

1    ments.      I  can  lay  its  poor  fevi-red   hrad  upon  the  sick   pillow  at  Christ's,  and 

j    wake  with   it  in  surprise  at  the  gentle  posture  of  maternal  tenderness  hanging 

;    over  it,  that  unknown  had  watched   its  sleep.      I  kndw  how  it  shrank  from  any 

,    the  least  colour  of  falsehood. — (iod   help  thee,  I'.li.i,  how  art   lliou  ch.mged  ! 

'    Thou  art  sophisticated.  —  I  know  how  honest,  how  lourageous  (tor  a  weakling) 

I    it  was — how  religious,  how  imaginative,  how  hopeful  !     From  wliat   have  I  not 

I    fallen,  if  the  ehil<l  1  renu'ml)«-r  was  indeed  myself,— and  not  some  dissembling 

I    guardian,  jireMnting  a  false  iilentity,  lo  give  the  rule  to  my  iinpr.iclisid  steps, 

I    and  regulate  the  lone  of  my  moral  lieing  ! 

I  That  I  am  fond  of  indulging,  beyond  a  hope  of  symp.tthy.  in  such  retros- 
pection, may  Ir*  the  symptom  of  some  sickly  idiosyncrasy.  t)r  is  it  owing  to 
anollur  cause;  simply,  ili.\t  being  wiihout  wife  or  family,  I  have  not  learned  lo 
proiect  myself  enough  out  of  inysilf ;  and  liaving  no  olVspnng  of  my  own  lo 
dally  with,  I  turn  back  upon  memory,  and  adopt  my  own  early  idea,  as  my  lieir 
and  favourite?  If  tliesp  spceiilalions  seem  fanlaslual  lo  lliee,  reader  (a  busy 
man,  perchance),  if  I  tread  out  of  the  way  of  thy  sympathy,  antl  am  »ingularlv 
conceited  only,  I  retire,  impenetrable  to  ridicule,  under  llie  phantom  cloud  of 
Klia. 

The  ciders,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  were  of  a  iharacter  not  likely  lo 
let  slip  the  sacred  observance  of  any  old  institution;  and  the  ringing  out  of 
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the  Old  Year  was  kept  by  them  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ceremony. — In 
those  days  the  sound  of  those  midnight  chimes,  though  it  seemed  to  raise 
hilarity  in  all  around  me,  never  failed  to  bring  a  train  of  pensive  imagery  into 
my  fancy.  Yet  I  then  scarce  conceived  what  it  meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a 
reckoning  that  concerned  me.  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young  man  till 
thirty,  never  feels  practically  that  he  is  mortal.  He  knows  it  indeed,  and,  if 
need  were,  he  could  preach  a  homily  on  the  fragility  of  life ;  but  he  brings  it 
not  home  to  himself,  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June  we  can  appropriate  to  our 
imagination  the  freezing  days  of  December.  But  now,  shall  I  confess  a  truth  ? 
—  I  feel  these  audits  but  too  powerfully.  I  begin  to  count  the  probabilities  of 
my  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the  expenditure  of  moments  anci  shortest  periods, 
like  miser's  farthings.  In  proportion  as  the  years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I 
set  more  count  upon  their  periods  and  would  fain  lay  my  ineffectual  finger 
upon  the  spoke  of  the  great  wheel.  I  am  not  content  to  pass  away  "  like  a 
weaver's  shuttle."  Those  metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpala- 
table draught  of  mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried  with  the  tide,  that 
smoothly  bears  human  life  to  eternity  ;  and  reluct  at  the  inevitable  course  of 
destiny.  I  am  in  love  with  this  green  earth  ;  the  face  of  town  and  country ; 
the  unspeakable  rural  solitudes,  and  the  sweet  security  of  streets.  I  would  set 
up  my  tabernacle  here.  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at  the  age  to  which  I  am 
arrived  ;  I,  and  my  friends  :  to  be  no  youngm-,  no  richer,  no  handsomer.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age  ;  or  drop,  like  mellow  t'ruit,  as  they  say,  into 
the  grave. —.'\ny  alteration,  on  this  earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in  lodgmg,  puzzles 
and  discomposes  me.  My  household  gods  plant  a  terrible  fi.\ed  foot,  and  are 
not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They  do  not  willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores. 
A  new  state  of  being  staggers  me. 

Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks,  and  summer  holidays,  and 
the  greenness  of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fislies,  and 
society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-light,  and  fire-side  conv(>rsations. 
and  innocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and  irony  itself— do  these  things  go  out  with 
life? 

Can  a  ghost  l.augh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides,  when  you  are  ple.asant  with 
him? 

And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios!  must  I  part  with  the  intense 
delight  of  h.aving  you  (huge  armfuls)  in  my  embraces?  Must  knowledge  come 
to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no 
longer  by  this  f.uniliar  process  of  reading? 

.Sh.ill  I  enjoy  frinulsliips  there,  wanting  the  smiling  indications  which 
point  me  to  them  here,— the  recogniz-dtle  f.ice— the  "sweet  assurance  of  a 
look  ■•-  ? 

In  win»»T  thit  intolerable  disinclination  to  dying— to  give  it  its  mildest  name 

.  I  ially  liaimt  and  besit  me.     in  a  genial  August  noon,  beneath 

death   is  .ilmost  pr^Mematie.     At  those  times  do  such  pocir 

f    enjoy  an    imniort;iliiy.       Then  we  exp.md  and  burgeon. 

i  licii  arc  we  as  strong  again,  as  valiant  .again,  .as  wise  again,  and  a  gre.u  deal 

lalliT     Th"  bln*t  fh.nt   nips  nnd  shrinks  me,  puts  me  in  thoughts  of  death. 

'     '  t  •  ^.^j,  „p„„  ,(,j,,  master  feeling;  cold, 

I  ils'-lf.  with  its  shadowy  ,ind  spectral 
■I.  or  riifi-bus's  sicklv  sister,  like  that 
ijiic  dtiiounted  ill  (lie  Cktnticlcs : — [  iim  none  of  luir  minions     I 
'ii-  I'er%i:in. 

■'  or  puts  mr  oMi  of  my  way,  brings  di-alh  Into  my  mind. 

'M'  i  irnf)urs.  riMi  into  ili.il  capital  plai;uesorc.      1  havr  lir.nrd 

""'"'   '  1'  ri-nc:e  (o  life.     Such  h;iil  the  end  of  llirir  existence  .-is  a 

port  oi  ti-Uv^r  .  and  .%|>rak  of  ihi;  grave  ius  of  some  soft  arms,  in  which  they 
nwy  nluml^cr  an  on  a  pillow.     Son)e  have  wooed  death  —  but  out  upon  thcc, 
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I  say,  thou  foul,  ugly  phantom  !  I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Friar 
John)  give  thee  to  six-score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance  to  be  excused  or 
tolerated,  but  shunned  as  a  universal  viper  ;  to  be  branded,  proscribed,  and 
spoken  evil  of!  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to  digest  thee,  thou  thin,  melan- 
choly Privation,  or  more  frightful  and  confounding  Positive! 

Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear  of  thee,  are  altogether  frigid 
and  insulting,  like  thyself.  For  what  satisfaction  hath  a  man,  that  he  shall 
"lie  down  with  kings  and  emperors  in  death,"  who  in  his  lifetime  never 
greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such  bedfellows? — or,  forsooth,  that  "so  siiall 

the  fairest  face  appear  ?  " — why,  to  comfort   me,   must   Alice  VV n  be  a 

goblin?  More  tiian  all,  I  conceive  disgust  at  those  impertinent  and  mis- 
becoming familiarities,  inscribed  upon  your  ordinary  tombstones,  livery  dead 
man  must  take  upon  himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with  his  odious  truism,  that 
"such  as  lie  now  is,  I  must  shortly  be."  Xot  so  shortly,  friend,  perhaps  as 
thou  iniaginest.  In  the  meantime  I  am  alive.  1  move  about.  I  am  worth 
twenty  of  thee.  Know  thy  betters !  Thy  New  Years'  Days  are  past.  I 
survive,  a  jolly  candidate  for  1821.  .'Vnother  cup  of  wine- and  while  that 
turn-coat  bell,  that  just  now  mournfully  chanted  the  obsequies  of  1820  departed, 
with  changed  notes  lustily  rings  in  a  successor,  let  us  attune  to  its  peal  the 
song  made  on  a  like  occasion,  by  hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Hark  !  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  star 

Tells  us  the  day  himself 's  not  far; 

And  see  where,  breakinR  from  the  night. 

He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 

With  him  old  Janus  doth  appear, 

Peepinj;  into  the  future  year. 

With  such  a  look  as  seems  to  say. 

The  prospect  is  not  good  th.at  way. 

Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see. 

And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophesy; 

When  the  prophetic  fc.ar  of  things 

A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings. 

More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall. 

Than  direct  mischiefs  can  befall. 

l^ut  st.ay  !  but  stay  I  mcthinks  my  sight, 

Hclter  inform 'd  by  clearer  light, 

Discerns  sercnoness  in  thai  brow, 

'I'hat  all  conirncteil  seemM  but  now. 

His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste, 

And  frown  upon  the  ills  arc  past ; 

Hut  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear. 

And  smiles  upon  the  New-born  Year. 

He  looks  loo  from  a  pl.ice  so  high, 

'I'he  Year  lies  open  to  his  eye  ; 

And  all  the  moments  open  are 

To  the  exact  disi  ovirer. 

Yrt  mure  and  more  he  smiles  \\\ian 

Till-  happy  rcvolutinii. 

Why  shiiul't  \\<-  \\\>  II  susiiccl  or  fear 

Theintln  ■■  ,r. 

So  smil'  iirst  morn, 

And  sp'  •  soon  as  iKirn 

l'l.ii;ue  on't  '  ill'   I  I  1  w.is  ill  enough, 

'l"his  cannot  but  make  lielirr  iiro-if ; 

Or,  at  the  w.irst,  as  wc  brush  il  ihrougll 

The  l.ist,  why  so  wc  may  this  too  ; 

And  ihrn  the  next  in  rcaion  sbcnilil 

He  MiiKTiMcIlentlv  good  : 
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For  the  worst  ills  (we  daily  see) 

Have  no  more  perpetuity, 

Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 

Which  also  bring  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support. 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort  : 

And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three, 

And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 

And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  New  Guest 

With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best ; 

Mirth  always  should  Good  Fortune  meet, 

And  render  e'en  disaster  sweet  : 

And  though  the  Princess  turn  her  back, 

Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack, 

We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out. 

Till  the  next  Year  she  face  about. 

How  say  you,  reader — do  not  these  verses  smack  of  the  rough  ma.E;nanimity 
of  the  old  English  vein?  Do  they  not  fortify  like  a  cordial;  enlarging  the 
heart,  and  productive  of  sweet  blood,  and  generous  spirits,  in  the  concoction  ? 
Where  be  those  puling  fears  of  death,  just  now  expressed  or  affected? — Passed 
like  a  cloud — absorbed  in  tiie  purging  sunlight  of  clear  poetry-  clean  waslicd 
away  by  a  wave  of  genuine  Helicon,  your  only  Spa  for  these  hypochondries — 
And  now  another  cup  of  the  generous  !  and  a  merry  New  Ye-ar,  and  many  of 
them,  to  you  all,  my  masters  ! 


Mrs.   'fiiittfc's   O'tpinion.s   on  W.\]\%i. 

{Tin-  London  Moi^.tzinf,  February,  i32i.) 

(While  R.irry  C-irnwall  rcRard*  S.^rah  Haltle  .is  a  pur.Iy  imacinarj'  rhar.-.cler,  Mr. 
I'cr.  y  Kil/Kcrald  with  yood  show  of  rcavin  thinks  otherwise.  He  comcivcs  a  rcscni- 
•ilanre  to  Ih:  readily  disrcrnil.lc  between  Mrs.  ll.nttic  and  Charles  Lamb's  maternal  urand- 
mother,  Mrs.  Field.  'Ihc  l.ittcr,  indeed,  is  expressly  referred  to  by  Klia  ui  his  reverie 
.nhout  "  Dream  ChiMrcn,"  where  she  is  siv.keii  (.f  as  for  many  years  housekeeper  at  a 
pre.it   manoion   in   Norfolk.      The  l.xalilv  i- aficrwards  more  cic.-xriv  idrntified  as  (liUion 

in    Mcrtfordnhirc,  in   Flia's  .i.rniint  <.f    "  lll.ikem..or,   in   H shire,"  in  »huh  paper, 

l--sii|rv  ihr  K»viyist  |ioinls  out  "the  room  in  which  old  Mn».  Haltle  died.  "(onsin 
l!ri.li;rt  Klia."  meant  in  re.ilily  the  iriimorisi's  sister  Mary  I-imli.  In  trankferriuK  the 
siil.j./inrd  CSX.IV.  soon  after  it»  (.riKinal  publi.  .ili.in.  lo  his  /.<•«,/,»«  Jfitnin/.  I.eich 
lliinl  prrfivrfl  |r,  ii  wrirdx  lh.it  oUKhl  ever  afterward',  lo  stand  as  its  inlriKliii  lion  ;  "Merc 
fiill..wei(.  It,   Ihr   iminorlal  rr.i.rd  <.f    Mrs.    Hallle  and  her  whist;  u  name 

whic  hi'  Kmii  will  srr.  wisheil  llmt  he  .  mild  iilny  for  ever;  and  orcoidiimly. 

in  the  il-  "f  his  wil.  for  ever  will  he  pl.iy  it."| 

"  A  ri.F.AB  firr.  n.  eiran  li<:irlh,*  and  the  rigour  of  the  game."  This  was  the 
rclcbriled  wish  of  old  Sanh   Hallle  (now  with  (Jod),  who,  ncx     t      her  devo- 

•  I  Thi*  wa»  Iwfore  the  introduction  of  riiKs,  rcarlcr.  You  muM  rcmenil>er  the  intoler- 
able tra«h  of  the  untwcpt  cinder,  )>etwixt  your  foot  and  (he  marble  ) 


tions,  loved  a  good  game  at  whist.  She  was  none  of  your  lukewarm  gamesters, 
your  half  and  half  players,  who  have  no  objection  to'  take  a  hand,  if  you  want 
one  to  make  up  a  rubber;  who  aftirm  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  winning; 
that  tiiey  like  to  win  one  game  and  lose  another ;  *  that  they  can  while  away  an 
hour  very  agreeably  at  a  card-table,  but  are  indifferent  whether  they  play  or 
no;  and  will  desire  an  adversary,  who  has  slipped  a  wrong  card,  to  take  it  up 
and  play  another.  These  insufferable  tritlers  are  the  curse  of  a  table.  One  of 
these  flies  will  spoil  a  whole  pot.  Of  such  it  may  be  said,  that  they  do  not 
play  at  cards,  but  only  play  at  playing  with  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She  detested  them,  as  I  do,  from  her 
heart  and  soul ;  and  would  not,  save  upon  a  striking  emergency,  willinijlv  seat 
herself  at  the  same  table  with  them.  She  loved  a  thorough-paced  panner,  a 
determined  enemy.  The  took,  and  gave  no  concessions.  She  hated  favours. 
She  never  made  a  revoke,  nor  ever  passed  it  over  in  her  adversary  without 
exacting  the  utmost  forfeiture.  She  fought  a  good  tight  ;  cut  and  thrust.  Sh'j 
held  not  her  good  sword  (her  cards)  "  like  a  dancer.  '  She  sat  bolt  upright  ; 
and  neither  showed  you  her  cards,  nor  desired  to  see  yours.  All  people  have 
their  blind  side— their  superstitions;  and  1  have  heard  ber  declare,  under  the 
rose,  that  Hearts  was  her  favourite  suit. 

I  never  in  my  life— and  I  knew  Sarah  Battle  many  of  the  best  years  of  it 

saw  her  take  out  her  snuff-bo.\  when  it  was  her  turn  to  play  ;  or  snuff  a  candle 
in  the  middle  of  a  game;  or  ring  for  a  .servant,  till  it  was  fairly  over.  She 
never  introduced,  or  connived  at,  miscellaneous  conversation  during  its  process. 
As  she  emphatically  observed,  cards  were  cards  ;  and  if  I  ever  saw  unmingled 
distaste  in  her  fine  last-centuiy  countenance,  it  was  at  the  airs  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  literary  turn,  who  iiad  been  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take  a 
hand ;  and  who,  in  his  excess  of  candour,  declared,  that  he  thougiit  there  was 
no  harm  in  unbending  the  mind  now  and  then,  after  serious  studies,  in  recrea- 
tions of  that  kind  !  .She  could  not  be.ir  to  have  iier  noble  occupation,  to  wliich 
she  wound  up  iier  faculties,  considered  in  that  ligiit.  It  was  her  business,  her 
duty,  the  thing  she  came  into  The  world  to  do,— and  she  did  it.  Slie  unbent 
her  mind  afterwards— over  a  book. 

Pope  was  her  favotirite  author ;  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  her  favourite  work. 
She  once  did  me  tlie  favour  to  play  over  with  me  (with  the  cards)  his  celebrated 
game  of  Ombre  in  that  poem  ;  and  to  explain  to  me  how  far  it  agreed  witli, 
and  in  what  jioints  it  would  be  found  to  differ  from,  tradrille.  iier  illustra- 
tions were  apposite  and  poignant;  and  I  li.id  the  pleasure  of  .sending  the  sub- 
stance of  them  to  Mr.  i'.owles  ;  but  I  suppose  they  came  too  late  to  be  inserted 
among  liis  ingenious  notes  upon  that  author. 

(Jii.idrille,  she  h:\s  often  told  me,  was  lier  first  love;  but  whist  had  engaged 
her  matiirer  esteem.  The  former,  she  said,  w.as  showy  and  .specious,  and  likely 
to  allure  young  persons.  The  uncertainty  and  (|uick  shifting  of  p.utners  a 
tiling  which  the  lonstancy  of  whist  abhors  ;—tlie  dazzling  supremacy  and 
regal  investiture  of  Spadille  —  absurd,  as  .she  justly  observed,  in  the  pure 
aristocracy  of  wliisi,  where  liis  crown  and  garter  give  him  no  proper  power 
above  his  brother  nobility  of  the  Aces;— the  giddy  vanity,  so  taking  to  the 
inexpericncitl,  of  playing  alone  ;— .above  all,  tlie  overjiowering  instructions  of 
a  Sans  I'rendn:  I'li/c.—to  tlie  triumph  of  whuh  liierc  is  cerninly  nothing 
parallel  or  approaching,  in  the  contingencies  of  whist  ;— all  these,  she  would 
Siiy,  m.ade  f|uadrillc  a  game  of  captivation  to  the  young  and  eniluisiastie.  Miit 
whist  w. is  the  soldier  game:  Ih.il  was  iter  word.  It  w.is  a  long  meal ;  not, 
like  f|iiadrille,  a  fe.ist  of  snalchrs.  One  or  two  rubbers  might  co-e\tend  in 
dur.Uioii  with  an  evening.  They  gave  time  to  form  rooted  friendships,  to 
cultivate  sie.uly  enmities.     She  despised  the  chance-started,  capricious,  and 

•  [A»  if  .1  siHjrtsniaii  should  tell  you  he  liked  to  kill  .-»  fox  one  d;iy,  aiul  lose  liiiii  the 
next. I 
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ever  fluctuating  alliances  of  the  other.  The  skirmishes  of  quadrille,  she 
would  say,  reminded  her  of  the  petty  ephemeral  embroilments  of  the  little 
Italian  states,  depicted  by  Machiavel ;  perpetually  changing  postures  and  con- 
nections ;  bitter  foes  to-day,  sugared  darhngs  to-morrow  ;  kissing  and  scratch- 
ing in  a  breath; — but  the  wars  of  whist  were  comparable  to  the  long, 
steady,  deep-rooted,  rational  antipathies  of  the  great  French  and  Englisli 
nations. 

A  grave  simplicity  was  what  she  chiefly  admired  in  her  favourite  game. 
There  was  nothing  silly  in  it,  like  the  nob  in  cribb.ige — nothing  superfluous. 
'Sofiushcs — that  most  irrational  of  all  ple;is  that  a  reasonable  being  can  set  up  : 
— that  any  one  should  claim  four  by  virtue  of  holding  cards  of  the  same  mark 
and  colour,  without  reference  to  the  playing  of  the  game,  or  the  individual 
worth  or  pretensions  of  the  cards  themselves  !  She  hekl  tiiis  to  be  a  solecism  ; 
as  pitiful  an  ambition  at  cards  as  alliteration  is  in  authorship.  She  despised 
superficiality,  and  looked  deeper  than  the  colours  of  things. — Suits  were 
soldiers,  she  would  say,  and  must  have  a  uniformity  of  array  to  distinguish 
them  :  but  what  should  we  say  to  a  foolish  squire,  who  should  claim  a  merit 
from  dressing  up  his  tenantry  in  red  jackets  that  never  were  to  be  marshalled 
— never  to  take  the  field  ? — she  even  wished  that  whist  were  more  simple  tiian 
it  is ;  and  in  my  mind,  would  have  stripped  it  of  some  appendages,  which  in 
the  state  of  human  frailty,  may  be  venially,  and  even  conunendably,  allowed 
of.  She  saw  no  reason  for  the  deciding  of  tlie  trump  by  the  turn  of  the  card. 
Why  not  one  suit  always  trumps? — Why  two  colours,  when  the  mark  of  the 
suits  would  have  sufliciently  distinguished  them  without  it  ?— 

"  liut  the  eye,  my  dear  madam,  is  agreeably  refreshed  with  tlie  variety.  Man 
is  not  a  creature  of  pure  reason — he  must  have  his  senses  delightfully  appealed 
to.  Wo  see  it  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  the  music  and  the  paint- 
ings dr.aw  in  many  to  worship,  whom  your  quaker  spirit  of  imsensualising 
would  have  kept  out. — You,  yourself,  have  a  pretty  collection  of  p;iintings — 
but  confess  to  me,  whether,  walking  in  your  gallery  at  Sandliam,  among  those 
clear  Vandykes,  or  among  the  Paul  Totters  in  the  anie-room,  you  ever  felt 
.  your  bosom  glow  with  an  elegant  delight,  at  all  comparable  to  ///<;/ you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  experience  most  evenings  over  a  well-arranged  assortment 
of  llie  court  cards?— the  pretty  antic  habits,  like  heralds  in  a  procession— the 
gay  triumpli-;issuring scarlets  — ihecontriisting deadly-killing  sables— the  'hoary 
m;ijesly  of  spades' — I'am  in  all  his  glory  !  — 

"  All  these  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  anil,  with  their  naked  n.imes  tipon  the 
drab  p.isteboard,  the  game  might  go  on  very  well,  iiiciureless.  Mtit  the  bf^uily 
of  c.irds  would  Ix.-  extinguished  for  ever.  .Stripped  of  all  that  is  imaginative 
in  them,  they  must  degenerate  into  mere  gambling.  —  1  magine  a  dull  deaiboard, 
or  dniiii  head,  to  spiead  them  on,  instead  of  that  nice  verdant  carjiet  (next  to 
nature's),  fitlesl  .irena  for  those  courtly  comb.ttants  to  play  their  gallant  jousls 
and  lurneys  in  l-lAch.inge  those  di-licately-turned  ivory  markers  — (work  of 
(.'hine:.e  artist,  unconscious  of  their  symbol,— or  ns  pnjfam.'ly  slighting  llieir 
true  application  lus  the  arrantcst  Kphesian  journeyman  that  turned  out  those 
little  Mirincs  for  the  giKldcss)— exchange  them  for  little  bits  of  leather  (our 
nnt  '-slors'  money)  or  th.ilk  and  a  sl.itc  I  "  — 

The  old  l.idy.  with  a  smili-,  ionfcss<d  the  soimdness  of  my  logic;  nnd  to  lier 
npproli.ition  c)f  my  argumi-nis  on  her  favourite  topic  that  evening,  I  have  always 
(iincMnl  myficif  indebted  for  the  legacy  of  .i  curious  eribbage  board,  made  of 
the  (>tii'*»  Sii-nn.T  mnrbl-,  which  lirr  maternal  uncle  (old  Waller  I'lumcr,  whom 
I  '  ''(1)  lnou^ht  with  him  from   I'lorencc:  -this,  and  a 

''  I  ,  i..imc  l»  me  at  her  dirath. 

'  )(  h  I  (In  not  le.ist  value)  I   have  kept  with  religious 

Cue,  tiioii{(ii  hlic  heincif,  to  confrss  it  Ifulh,  was  never  gri-nlly  taken  with 
cribbagc.     It  wju  an  cs'icntially  vulg  ir  game,  I  have  heard  her  iay,— disjJUling 


with  her  uncle,  who  was  very  partial  to  it.  She  could  never  heartily  bring  her 
nioutli  to  pronounce  "go" — or  "that's  a  go."  She  called  it  an  ungrammatical 
game.  The  pegging  teased  her.  I  once  knew  her  to  forfeit  a  rubber  (a  five 
dollar  stake),  because  she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  turn-up  knave, 
whicli  would  have  given  it  her,  but  which  she  must  have  claimed  by  the  dis- 
graceful tenure  of  declaring  "  tivo  for  his  heels."  There  is  something  ex- 
tremely genteel  in  this  sort  of  self-denial.  Sarah  Battle  was  a  gentlewoman 
born. 

Piquet  she  held  the  best  game  at  the  cards  for  two  persons,  though  she 
would  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  the  terms— such  as  pique— repique— the  capot 
— they  savoured  (she  thought)  of  affectation.  But  games  for  two,  or  even 
three,  she  never  greatly  cared  for.  Slie  loved  the  quadrate,  or  square.  Slie 
would  argue  tiius  : — Cards  are  warfare  :  the  ends  are  gain,  with  glory.  But 
cards  are  war  iu  disguise  of  a  sport  :  when  single  adversaries  encounter,  the 
ends  proposed  are  too  palpable.  By  themselves,  it  is  too  close  a  fight  ;  witii 
spectators,  it  is  not  much  bettered.  No  looker-on  can  be  interested,  except 
for  a  bet,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  affair  of  money;  he  cares  not  for  your  luck 
sympitikclically,  or  for  your  play.— Three  are  still  worse  ;  a  mere  naked  war 
of  every  man  against  every  man,  as  in  cribbage,  without  league  or  alliance ;  or 
a  rotation  of  petty  and  contradictory  interests,  a  succession  of  lieartless 
leagues,  and  not  mucii  more  hearty  infractions  of  tliem,  as  in  traydrille.  —  But 
in  sciuare  games  [site  me.iiit  whist)  all  that  is  possible  to  be  attained  in  card- 
piaying  is  accomplished.  There  are  the  incentives  of  profit  with  honour, 
common  to  every  species— though  the  latter  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  en- 
joyed in  those  oilier  games,  wliere  the  spectator  is  only  feebly  a  p.irticipator. 
But  the  parlies  in  whist  are  spectators  and  principals  too.  lliey  are  a  theatre 
to  themselves,  and  a  looker-on  is  not  wanted.  He  is  rather  worse  than  nothing, 
.ind  an  impertinence.  Whist  abhors  neutrality,  or  interests  beyond  its  sphere. 
\ou  glory  in  some  surprising  stroke  of  skill  or  fortune,  not  because  a  coUt  -or 
even  an  interested — bystander  witnesses  it,  but  because  your  partner  sympa- 
thizes in  the  contingency.  Vou  win  for  two.  You  triumph  for  two.  Two  .ue 
exalted.  Two  again  are  mortified;  which  divides  their  disgrace,  as  the  con- 
junction doubles  (by  taking  off  the  invidiousness)  your  glory.  Two  losing  to 
two  .ire  better  reconciled,  than  one  to  one  in  that  close  butchery.  The  hostile 
feeling  is  weakened  by  nuiUiplying  the  channels.  War  becomes  a  civil  game. — 
By  such  reasonings  as  these  the  old  lady  was  accustomed  to  defend  her 
fivouritu-  pastime. 

.No  inducement  could  ever  prevail  upon  her  to  play  at  any  game,  where 
chance  entered  into  the  composition,/'/-  nothing.  Chance,  she  would  argue  — 
and  here  again,  admire  the  subtlety  of  her  conclusion  !— chance  is  nothing, 
but  where  something  else  dcpenils  upon  it.  It  is  obvious  that  cannot  he  glory. 
Wli.Tt  rational  cause  of  exultation  could  it  give  to  a  man  to  turn  up  -si/e  ace  .i 
hundred  times  togetlurr  by  himself.'  or  before  .«-pectators,  where  no  stake  w.is 
dipending;— Make  a  lottery  of  a  hundred  thousand  tickets  with  but  one  fortu- 
n.ue  number— and  what  possible  ])rinciple  of  our  nature,  except  stupiil 
wundernient,  could  it  •;r.itify  to  g.iin  tli.u  number  as  many  times  successively, 
witiioiit  a  pii/.e?— I'liereforc  she  disliked  the  mixture  of  chance  in  back- 
gammon, where  it  was  not  played  for  money.  ."^Iie  c.illed  it  foolish,  anil  those 
people  idiots  who  were  t.iken  with  a  lucky  hit  under  such  circumstances, 
(iames  of  pure  skill  wete  ;is  little  to  her  fancy.  Played  for  a  st.xke,  they  were 
a  mere  system  of  overreaching.  Pl.iyed  for  glory,  I  hey  were  a  mere  selling 
of  one  man's  wit.  In;  memory,  or  eomliin.iiion-f.iculty  r.ither— .ngainsl 
another's  ;  like  a  mock-en;:agement  at  a  review,  bloodless  and  prolitless.  -  -She 
coulil  not  conceive  a  g.inif  w.uitmg  the  sprightly  infusion  of  cli.uKe,  — the 
li.indsome  excuses  of  good  fortune.  Two  people  playing  .it  chess  in  .i  comer 
of  a  room,  whilst  whist  was  stirring  in  the  centre,  would  inspire  her  wiiU  in- 
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HAri.  lo  ll.y  returning  festival,  old    Hish-.p  Valentino  !     Clrcat  is  thy  name  in 


sufferable  horror  and  ennui.  Those  well-cut  similitudes  of  Castles  and 
Knights,  the  imagery  of  the  board,  she  would  argue  (and  I  think  in  this  case 
justly),  were  entirely  misplaced  and  senseless.  Those  hard  head-contests  can 
in  no  instance  ally  with  the  fancy.  They  reject  form  and  colour.  A  pencil  and 
drv  slate  (she  used  to  say)  were  the  proper  arena  lor  such  combatants. 

To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurturing  the  bad  passions,  she 
would  retort  that  man  is  a  giuning  animal.  He  must  be  always  trying  to  get 
the  better  in  something  or  other  ;— that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more  safely 
expended  than  upon  a  game  at  cards;  that  cards  are  a  temporary  illusion  ;  in  \ 
truth,  a  mere  drama;  for  we  do  h\xt play  M  being  mightily  concerned,  where  a 
few  idle  shillings  .are  at  st;ike,  yet,  during  the  illusion,  we  are  as  mightily  con- 
cerned as  those  whose  stake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms.  'Ihey  are  a  sort  of 
dream-fighting ;  much  ado ;  great  battling  and  little  bloodshed  ;  mighty 
means  for  disproportioned  ends  ;  quite  as  diverting,  and  a  great  deal  more 
inno.\ious,  than  many  of  those  more  serious  gj/ncs  of  life,  which  men  play, 
without  esteeming  them  to  be  such. 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judgment  on  these  matters,  I  think  I 
have  experienced  some  moments  in  my  life,  when  playing  at  cards/<Jr  nothing 
has  even  been  agreeable.     When  I  am  in  sickness,  or  not  in  the  best  spirits,  I 
sometimes  call  for  the  cards,  and  play  a  game  at  piquet yjr  loz'e  with  my  cousin    j 
Bridget— Bridget  Klia.  1 

I  grant  there  is  something    sneaking    in  it  ;    but  with  a  tooth-ache,   or  a    I 
sprained  ankle, — when  you  are  subdued  and  humble,— you  are  glad  to  put  up 
with  an  inferior  spring  of  action. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  convinced,  as  sick  whist. — 

I  grant  it  is  not  the  liighest  style  of  man — I  deprecate  the  manes  of  Sarah 
Battle — she  lives  not,  alas  !  to  whom  I  should  apologize. — 

At  such  times,  those  tirms  which  my  old  friend  objected  to,  come  in  as 
something  admissible. — I  love  to  get  a  tierce  or  a  quatorze.  though  they  mean 
nothing.  I  am  subdued  to  an  inferior  interest.  Those  shadows  of  winning 
amuse  me. 

That  l;ist  game  I  h.ad  with  my  sweet  cousin  (I  capottcd  her)— (dare  I  tell 
thee,  how  foolish  I  am?)— I  wished  it  might  have  Lasted  for  ever,  though  we 
g.iincd  nothing,  and  lost  nothing,  though  it  w.is  a  mere  shade  of  play  :  I  would 
be  content  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  for  ever.  '1  he  pipkin  should  be  ever 
boiling,  that  w.ih  to  jirejvire  the  gentle  lenitive  to  my  foot,  whid;  Bridget  w.is 
(l<j(jmed  to  apply  .after  the  game  was  over  :  and  .as  I  do  not  nnich  relish  appli- 
ances, there  it  shyiilJ  ever  bubble.     Bridget  and  I  sliould  be  ever  pkiying. 
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the  rubric,  thou  vfnerribl<;  Arch-flamcn  of  Hymen  !     In-.niortal  (^o-bet\veen  ! 
who  and  what  manner  of  person  art  thou  ?     Art  thou  but  a  iiiUne,  typifving  { 
the  restless  principle  which  impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection  in'union?  I 
or  wert  thou  indeed  a  mortal  prelate,  with  thy  tippet  and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  i 
on,  and  decent  lawn  sleeves?     Mysterious  persona  s;e  !  like  unto  thee,  asiurediy,   ! 
there  is  no  other  mitred  father  in  the  calendar;   not  Jeron.e,  nor  Ambrose,  nor  ' 
Cyril  ;    nor  the  consigner  of  undipped  infants   to  eternal   torments,    Austin,    j 
whom  all  mothers  hate  ;  nor  he  who  hated  all  mothers,  Origen;   nor  Bisliop 
Hull,    nor  Archbishop    Parker,    nor  Wiiitgift.     'I'hou   comest   attended   with 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  little  Loves,  and  the  air  is 

I'riish'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings. 

Singing  Cupids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy  precentors ;  and  instead  of  (he 
crozier,  the  mystical  arrow  is  borne  before  thee. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  day  on  which  tiiose  charming  little  missives, 
yclejied  Valentines,  cross  and  intercross  each  other  at  every  street  and  turning. 
'Die  weary  and  all  forespenl  twopenny  postman  sinks  beneath  a  load  of  deli- 
cate embarra.ssments,  not  his  own.  It  is  scarcely  credible  to  wb.it  an  extent 
this  ephemeral  courtship  is  carried  on  in  this  loving  tow  n,  to  the  great  enrich- 
ment of  potters,  and  detriment  of  knockers  and  bell-wires.  In  these  little 
\isual  interpretations,  no  emblem  is  so  common  as  the  heart, ~\.\\a\.  little  three- 
cornered  exponent  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears,— the  bestuck  and  bleeding 
lieart  ;  it  is  twisted  and  tortured  into  more  allegories  and  affectations  tlian  an 
opera  hat.  What  authority  we  have  in  history  or  inytiiology  for  placing  the 
head-c|uarters  and  metropolis  of  God  Cupid  in  this  anatomical  seat  rather 
than  in  any  other,  is  not  very  clear  ;  but  we  have  got  it,  and  it  will  serve  as 
well  as  any  other.  Else  we  might  easily  imagine,  upon  some  other  system 
which  might  have  prevailed  for  anything  which  our  pathology  knows  to  the 
contrary,  a  lover  addressing  his  mistress,  in  perfect  simplicity  of  feeling, 
"  Madam,  my  liver  and  fortune  are  entn^el/  at  your  disposal  ;  '  or  putting  a 
delicate  question,  "Amanda,  have  you  a  nudrijf  \.o  bestow?"  I'tit  custom 
has  settled  these  things,  and  aw.irded  the  seat  ol  sentiment  to  tlie  aforesaid 
triangle,  while  its  less  fortunate  neighbours  wiiit  at  animal  and  anatomical  dis- 
tance. 

Not  many  sounds  in  life,  and  I  include  all  urban  and  all  niral  sounds,  exceed 
in  interest  a  knoek  at  Ihe  diKir.  It  "gives  a  very  echo  to  the  throne  where 
hope  is  seated."  But  its  issues  seldom  answer  to  this  oracle  within.  It  is  so 
Seldom  that  just  the  person  we  want  to  see  comes.  Rut  of  all  the  clamorous 
visitations  (he  welcomcst  in  expectation  is  the  sound  that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to 
tl'^h(■r  in,  a  X'alcntine.  As  the  raven  himself  was  hoarse  that  announced  the 
f.ital  entrnnc<>  of  I)uncan,  so  the  knock  of  the  jvistman  on  this  day  is  lii;ht, 
airy,  conndi'nt,  and  befitting  one  that  bringelh  good  titlings.  It  is  less 
mech.miial  than  on  other  days;  you  will  .say,  "that  is  not  the  post.  I  atn 
sure."  Visions  of  l.ove,  of  Cupids,  of  Hymen!  delightful  eternal  comnion- 
plaetts,  "having  been  will  always  be;  "  which  no  .school-boy  nor  schoolman 
can  wrtte  away  ;  having  your  irreversible  throne  in  the  fancy  aiid  afliciions  — 
what  arc  your  (r.insports,  when  Ihi*  happy  maiden,  opening  \\  ilh  careful  finger, 
careful  not  to  break  tlur  emlilemaiK-  seal,  bursts  upon  the  sii,'lit  of  some  well- 
designed  allegory,  some  type,  some  youthful  f.uicy,  not  \Mthout  verses — 

Lovcr-i  .ill, 
A  ni.i(lti);;il, 

or  some  such  device,  not  ovcr-abuntlanf  in  sense— younp  Love  discl.aims  it, — 
and  not  quite  silly— sometiiing  l)elwecn  wind  and  water,  a  clioms  where  the 
sheep  might  almost  join  the  sluplicrd,  as  lliey  did,  or  as  I  apprehend  they  did, 
in  Acc.idia. 
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All  Valentines  are  not  foolish  ;  and  I  sliall  not  easily  forget  thine,  my  kind 
friend  (if  I  may  have  leave  to  call  you  so)  E.  B.— E.  B.  lived  opposite  a  young 
maiden,  wliom  he  had  often  seen,  unseen,  from  his  parlour  window  in  C— e 
Street.  She  was  all  joyousness  and  innocence,  and  just  of  an  age  to  enjoy 
receiving  a  Valentine,  and  just  of  a  temper  to  bear  the  disappointment  of 
missing  one  with  good  lumiour.  E.  B.  is  an  artist  of  no  common  powers  ;  in 
the  fancy  parts  of  designing,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  ;  his  name  is  known  at 
the  bottom  of  many  a  well-executed  vignette  in  the  way  of  iiis  profession,  but 
no  farther ;  for  E.  B.  is  modest,  and  the  world  meets  nobody  half-way.  E.  B. 
meditated  how  he  could  repay  this  young  maiden  for  many  a  favour  which  she 
had  done  him  unknown  ;  for  when  a  kindly  face  greets  us,  tiiough  but  passing 
by,  and  never  knows  us  again,  nor  we  it,  we  should  feel  it  as  an  obligation ; 
and  E.  B.  did.  This  good  artist  set  himself  at  work  to  please  the  damsel.  It 
was  just  before  Valentine's  day  three  years  since.  He  wrought,  unseen,  and 
unsuspected,  a  wondrous  work.  W'e  need  not  say  it  was  on  the  finest  gilt 
paper,  with  borders — full,  not  of  common  hearts  and  heartless  allegory,  but 
I  all  the  prettiest  stories  of  love  from  Ovid  and  older  poets  ih;in  Ovid  (for 
E.  15.  is  a  scholar).  There  was  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  be  sure  Dido  was 
not  forgot,  nor  Hero  and  Leander,  and  swans  more  than  sang  in  Cayster,  with 
mottoes  and  fanciful  devices,  sucli  as  beseemed— a  work  in  short  of  magic. 
Iris  dipt  the  woof.  This  on  Valentines  eve  he  commended  to  the  all-swallow- 
ing indiscriminate  orifice— (O  ignoble  trust!) -of  tlie  common  post;  but  the 
humble  medium  did  its  duty,  and  from  his  watchful  stand,  the  next  morning,  he 
saw  the  cheerful  messenger  knock,  and  by-and-by  the  precious  charge  delivered. 
He  saw,  unseen,  the  happy  girl  unfold  the  N'alentine,  dance  about,  clap  her 
hands,  as  one  after  one  the  pretty  emblems  unfolded  themselves.  She  danceil 
about,  not  with  light  love  or  foolish  expectations,  for  she  had  no  lover  :  or,  if 
she  had,  none  she  knew  that  could  liavc-  createtl  tliose  bright  images  which 
delighted  her.  It  was  more  like  some  fairy  present ;  a  tjod-send,  as  our 
familiarly  pious  ancestors  termed  a  benefit  received,  where  the  benefactor  was 
unknown.  It  would  do  her  no  harm.  It  would  do  her  good  for  ever  after. 
It  is  good  to  love  the  unknown.  I  on!y  give  tliis  .as  a  specimen  of  E.  B.  and 
his  mo(le.st  way  of  doing  a  concealed  kindness. 

■'  (Jood-morrow  to  my  Valentine,"  sings  poor  Ophelia;  and  no  better  wish, 
but  with  better  auspices,  we  wish  to  all  faitlifiil  lovers,  wlio  are  not  loo  wise  to 
despise  old  legends,  but  are  content  to  rank  themselves  humble  diocesans  of 
old  Bishop  Valentine,  and  his  true  church. 


%  (L'ljaptcr  nil  (L-urs. 
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cxtrrior  twin  npiTcndiigcs,  hunting  ornaments  and  (archilectur.iUy  siK-aking)  j 
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handsome  volutes  to  the  human  capital.  Better  my  mother  had  never  borne 
me. — I  am,  I  think,  rather  delicately  than  copiously  provided  with  those  con- 
duits ;  and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  envy  the  mule  for  his  plenty,  or  the  mole  for 
her  exactness,  in  those  ingenious  labyrinthine  inlets— those  indispensable  side- 
intelligencers. 

Neither  have  I  incurred  or  done  anything  to  incur,  with  Defoe,  that  hideous 
disfigurement,  which  constrained  him  to  draw  upon  assurance— to  feel  "  quite 
unabashed,"  *  and  at  ease  upon  that  article.  I  was  never,  I  thank  my  stars, 
in  the  pillory  ;  nor,  if  I  read  them  aright,  is  it  within  the  compass  of  my  des- 
tiny that  I  ever  should  be. 

When  therefore  I  say  that  I  have  no  ear,  you  will  understand  me  to  mean 
—for  viiisic. — To  say  that  this  heart  never  melted  at  the  concourse  of  sweet 
sounds,  would  be  a  foul  self-libel.  — "  Water  parted  from  the  jtvz  "  never  fails 
to  move  it  strangely.  So  does  "  ///  infnicy."  But  they  were  used  to  be  sung 
at  her  harpsichord  (the  old-f;ishioned  instrument  in  vogue  in  those  days)  by  a 
gentlewoman — the  gentlest,  sure,  that  ever  merited  the  appellation— the  sweetest 

— why  should    I    hesitate  to  name    Mrs.   S ,    once  the   blooming   Fanny 

Weatheral  of  the  Temple — who  had  power  to  thrill  the  soul  of  I'.iia,  small 
imp  as  he  was,  even  in  his  long  coats;  and  to  make  him  glow,  tremble,  and 
blush  with  a  passion,  that  not  faintly  indicated  the  day-spring  of  that  absorbing 
sentiment,  which  was  afterwards  destined  to  overwhelm  and  subdue  his  nature 
quite,  for  Alice  W n. 

I  even  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  disposed  to  harmony.  But  orj^anicallv 
I  am  incapable  of  a  tune.  I  have  been  practising  "  God  save  the  Kin^"  all 
my  life ;  wliistling  and  humming  it  over  to  myself  in  solitary  corners  ;  and  am 
not  yet  arrived,  tiiey  tell  me,  witiun  many  quavers  of  it.  Yet  hath  the  loyalty 
of  lilia  never  been  impeached. 

I  am  not  witliout  suspicion  that  I  have  an  undeveloped  faculty  of  music 
within  me.  For,  thrumming,  in  my  wild  way,  on  my  friend  .A.'s  piano,  tiie 
otiier  morning,  while  lie  was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  parlour, — on  his  return 
he  was  pleased  to  .say,  "  he  thom^ht  it  coiilJ  7iot  be  the  maid!"  On  his  first 
surprise  at  hearing  the  keys  touched  in  somewhat  an  airy  and  masterful  way, 
not  dreaming  of  me,  his  suspicions  had  lighted  on  Jenny.  But  a  grace 
snatched  from  a  superior  refinement,  soon  convinced  him  tiiat  some  being, — 
technically  perhaps  deficient,  but  higlier  informed  from  a  principle  common 
to  all  the  fine  arts, — had  swayed  the  keys  to  a  mood  which  Jenny,  with  all  Iier 
(less-cultivated)  enthusi;ism,  could  never  have  elicited  from  them.  I  mention 
this  as  a  proof  of  my  friend's  penetration,  and  not  with  any  view  of  dispar.i- 
ging  Jenny. 

Scientifically  I  could  never  be  made  to  underst.and  (yet  liavc  I  taken  some 
pains)  what  a  note  in  music  is ;  or  how  one  note  should  differ  from  anollier. 
Much  less  in  voices  can  I  distinguish  a  soprano  from  a  tenor.  Only  sometimes 
the  thorough  b.ass  I  contrive  to  guess  at,  from  its  being  supereminently  harsh 
and  dis.igrce.able.  I  tn.-mble,  however,  for  my  misapplication  of  the  .simplest 
terms  of  that  which  I  disclaim.  Wliile  I  profess  my  ignor.mcc,  I  scarce  know 
what  to  say  I  am  ignorant  of.  I  hate,  perhaps,  by  misnomers.  Soitenuta  and 
adaf^io  stand  in  the  like  relation  of  obscurity  to  me;  and  Sol,  Fa,  Mi,  A'e,  is  as 
conjuring  as  liaralipton. 

It  is  hard  to  stand  alone — in  an  nge  like  thi.s,  —  (constituted  to  the  quick  and 
critical  perception  of  .-ill  harmonious  combinations.  I  verily  iK-lieve,  beyond  all 
preci'ding  ages,  sii^«c|iiii.il  stumbled  upon  the  g>inuil)-lo  remain  as  it  were 
singly  imimpressible  to  the  ma^jic  inlluences  of  an  art  which  is  .s;»id  to  h.ive 
such  an  (.-special  stroke  at  soothing,  elev.iling,  and  refining  the  p.issions.  -Yet 
rather  than  break  the  candid  current  of  my  confessions,  I  must  nvow  to  you, 

"  (RarlcMon  high  Mood,  iin.ili.-ishcd,  Dcfoc.-  Pi<>nt',id.\ 
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that  I  have  received  a  great  deal  more  pain  than  pleasure  from  this  so  cried-up    J 
faculty. 

I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.  A  carpenter's  hammer,  in  a  warm 
summer  noon,  will  fret  me  into  more  than  midsummer  madness.  But  those 
unconnected,  unset  sounds  are  nothing  to  the  measured  malice  of  music.  The 
ear  is  passive  to  those  single  strokes  ;  willingly  enduring  stripes,  while  it  hath 
no  task  to  con.  To  music  it  cannot  be  passive.  It  will  strive — mine  at  least 
\viil_spite  of  its  inaptitude,  to  thrid  the  maze;  like  an  unskilled  eye  painfully 
poring  upon  hieroglyphics.  I  have  sat  through  an  Italian  Opera,  till,  for 
sheer  pain,  and  inexplicable  anguish,  I  have  rushed  out  into  the  noisiest  places 
of  the  crowded  streets,  to  solace  myself  with  sounds,  which  I  was  not  obliged 
to  follow,  and  get  rid  of  the  distracting  torment  of  endless,  fruitless,  barren 
attention  !  I  take  refuge  in  the  unpretending  assemblage  of  honest  common- 
life  sounds; — and  the  purgatory  of  the  Enraged  ^Iubician  becomes  my 
paradise. 

I  have  sat  at  an  Oratorio  (that  profanation  of  the  purposes  of  the  cheerful 
playhouse)  watching  the  faces  of  the  auditory  in  the  pit  (what  a  contrast  to 
Hogarth's  Laughing  Audience  !)  immovable,  or  affecting  some  faint  emotion, — 
till  (as  some  have  said,  that  our  occupations  in  the  next  world  will  be  but  a 
shadow  of  what  delighted  us  in  this)  I  have  imagined  myself  in  some  cold 
Theatre  in  Hades,  where  some  of  \\\c:  forms  of  the  earthly  one  should  be  kept 
up,  with  none  of  the  enjoyment ;  or  like  that — 

— —  —  P.irty  in  a  parlour. 

All  silent,  and  all  uamneu  ! 

Above  all  those  insufferable  concertos,  and  pieces  of  music,  as  they  arc  called, 
do  plague  and  embitter  my  apprehension. — Words  are  something;  but  to  be 
exposed  to  an  endless  battery  of  mere  sounds ;  to  be  long  a  tlying,  to  lie 
stretched  upon  a  rack  of  roses ;  to  keep  up  langdur  by  unintermitted  effort  ;  to 
pile  honey  upon  sugar,  and  sugar  upon  hon<'y,  to  an  interminable  tedious 
sweetness;  to  fill  up  .sound  with  feeling,  and  str.iin  ideas  to  keep  pace  with  it; 
to  gaze  on  empty  frames,  and  be  forced  to  make  the  pictures  for  yourself;  to 
read  a  book  (/// .t/c/r,  and  be  ol)li<,'cd  to  supjily  the  verbal  matter;  to  invent 
exfcmpore  tragedies  to  answer  to  the  vague  gestures  of  an  inexplicable  ram- 
bling mime— these  are  faint  shadows  of  what  I  have  undergone  from  a  series 
of  the  ablest-executed  pieces  of  this  emiity  in<.truintnt>il  miiuc. 

I  deny  not,  tliat  in  the  opening  of  a  concert,  I  have  experienced  something 
vastly  lulling  and  ;igrecable  : — aftenvards  followeth  the  hinguor,  and  the  oppres- 
sion. Like  that  disapp<jinting  book  in  I'atmos  ; '  or,  like  the  comings  on  of 
melancholy,  described  by  I'.urlon,  doth  music  make  her  first  insinuating  ap- 
prdaches  :— "  Most  pleasant  it  is  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  walk 
aloni"  in  .some  solitary  grove,  U-twixt  wood  and  water,  by  some  brook  side,  and 
to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pli-as;int  subject,  which  shall  effect  him 
most,  iiiiiiil'ilh  inunii.i,  and  menth  t;i.ili.\shnii<:  error.  A  most  ineoinpnr.d)le 
delight  to  l)uild  cahlles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite 
variety  of  parts,  wliieh  they  suppose,  and  strongly  imagine,  they  art,  or  that 
they  see  done. — So  dclightsonie  tlieM.-  toys  at  first,  Ihey  could  spend  whole  days 
ami  nights  williout  sli-ep,  even  whole  ye.irs  in  such  cfintemplations,  and  f.\ntas- 
lii.il  ni<(lilatif)ns,  which  nrc  like  so  many  dreams,  and  will  hardly  Ix:  drawn 
from  them— -winding  and  unwinding  themselves  ns  so  many  clocks,  nnd  still 
pleasing  their  hnmoiirs,  until  at  last  tin- s(  1  Nt.  Tt'KNs  t'l-oN  A  sttDDi-.N,  and 
thrv  Ix-ing  now  liabilaird  to  siieh  meditations  nnd  solitary  places,  can  eiuUire 
no  . 'impniiy,  ran  think  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasiefiil  siiliji-et.  lV;ir, 
ntiirow,  suspicion,  siitnisluus  fudor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life, 

•  (Rrv,  chap.  x.  vcr.  10) 
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surprise  them  on  a  sudden,  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  continually 
suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melan- 
choly seizeth  upon  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
object  to  their  minds  ;  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions, 
they  can  avoid,  they  cannot  be  rid  of,  they  cannot  resist."* 

Something  like  this  "scene-tukning  "  I   have  experienced  at  the  evening 

parties,  at  the  house  of  my  good  Catholic  friend  Nov ;  who,  by  the  aid  of 

a  capital  organ,  himself  the  most  finished  of  players,  converts  his  drawing-room 
into  a  chapel,  his  week  days  into  Sundays,  and  these  latter  into  minor 
heavens,  t 

When  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of  those  solemn  anthems,  which  per- 
adventure  struck  upon  my  heedless  ear,  rambling  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  dim 
abbey,  some  five-and-thiriy  years  since,-  wakmg  a  new  sense,  and  putting  a  soul 
of  old  religion  into  my  young  apprehension— (whether  it  be  that,  in  wliich  the 
psalmist,  weary  of  the  persecutions  of  bad  men,  wisheth  to  himself  dove's 
wings,  or  that  other,  which,  witli  a  like  measure  of  sobriety  and  pathos,  in- 
quireth  by  what  means  the  young  man  shall  best  cleanse  his  mind)  — a  holy 
calm  pervadeth  me.— 1  am  for  the  time 


-r.ipt  above  earth, 


And  possess  joys  not  promised  at  my  birth. 

But  when  this  master  of  the  spell,  not  content  to  l)ave  laid  a  soul  prostrate, 
goes  on,  in  his  power,  to  inflict  more  bliss  than  lies  in  her  capacity  lo  receive, 
—  impatient  to  overcome  her  "  earthly  "  witli  his  "  heavenly,"  -still  pouring  in, 
fur  protracted  hours,  fresh  waves  and  fresh  from  the  sea  of  sound,  or  from  that 
ine.xhausted  Gcrnuin  ocean,  above  which,  in  triumphant  progress,  dolphin- 
sealed,  ride  those  Arions  JftiyJn  and  Afozarf,  with  their  attendant  tritons  Juich, 
licelhovcn,  and  a  countless  tribe,  whom  to  attempt  to  reckon  up  would  but 
plunge  mc  again  in  the  deeps,-  I  stagger  under  ilie  weight  of  harmony,  reeling 
to  and  fro  at  my  wit's  end  ;— clouds,  as  of  frankineen.se.  oppress  me  -priests, 
altars,  censers,  dazzle  before  me— the  genius  of  his  religion  iiath  me  in  her 
toils— a  shadowy  triple  tiara  invests  the  brow  of  my  friend,  late  so  umKciI,  so 
ingenious-  -he  is  I'ope,  — and  by  him  sits,  like  as  in  the  anomaly  of  (.iie.inis,  a 
she-1'ope  too,— tri-coroneted  like  himself! — I  am  converted,  and  yet  a  I'rotes- 
tant;— at  once  malleus  hcretieorum,  and  myself  grand  liercsiareh  :  or  three 
heresies  centre  in  my  person  :  I  am  Marcion,  l'2bion,  and  Cerinihus — CJog  and 
Magog— what  not?— till  the  coming  in  of  the  friendly  supper  tray  dissipates 
the  figment,  antl  a  draught  of  true  Lutheran  beer  (in  wliicli  cliielly  my  friend 
shows  himself  no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles  me  to  the  rationalities  of  a  purer 
faith  ;  and  restores  to  me  the  genuine  unterrifying  aspects  of  my  pleasant- 
countenanced  host  and  hostess. 

[I'.S.  .A  writer,  whose  re.d  name  it  seems  is  Boldcro,  but  who  lias  been  enter- 
taining the  town  for  the  last  twelve  months  willi  some  very  iileasant  lucubrations 
under  the  assumed  signature  of  Ldi^h  lliint,X  in  his  "  Indicator  "  of  tlie  31st 
January  last  has  thought  fit  to  insinuate  that  I,  /:■//,;,  do  not  write  the  little 
sketclies  which  bear  my  signature  in  this  magazine,  but  that  tl>e  tnie  author  of 

them  is  a  Mr.  I. b.     t)t)serve  the  eriliial  period  at  whiih  he  lias  chost  n  lo 

impute  the  calumny,— on  the  very  eve  of  the  publication  of  our  last  nnmlHT, — 
affording  no  scope  for  explanation  for  a  full  month ;  during  which  lime  I  must 
lie  writhing  and  tossing  under  the  cruel  impiilalion  of  nonentity.  Ciood 
Heavens  !  that  a  plain  man  nuist  not  be  allowed  to  be 

•  [An.ilomy  of  Mrl.inrholy.l 
\  1 1  li.u-c  liccn  there,  and  Mill  would  ro  ; 
'lis  like  a  little  heaven  brlow.  — /.>>-.   \i',Uts.\ 
X  [Clearly  a  fittilioiis  a|ii>ell:itioii  ;  fur,  if  we  .idmit  the  latter  of  ijicse  nnmei  to  be  in  a 
manner  Kncli^ji,  what  is  Lcich  I    t'liristian  nunicnclalurc  knows  no  siith.J 

N  • 
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They  call  this  an  age  of  personality ;  but  surely  this  spirit  of  anti-personality 
(if  I  may  so  express  it)  is  something  worse. 

Take  away  my  moral  reputation, — I  may  live  to  discredit  that  calumny; 
injure  my  literary  fame— I  may  write  that  up  again  ;  but,  when  a  gentleman  is 
robbed  of  his  identity,  where  is  he? 

Other  murderers  slab  but  at  our  existence,  a  frail  and  perishing  trifle  at 
the  best ;  but  here  is  an  assassin  who  aims  at  our  very  essence  ;  who  not  only 
forbids  us  to  be  any  longer,  but  to  kavc  been  at  all.  Let  our  ancestors  look 
to  it. 

Is  the  parish  register  nothing?  Is  the  house  in  Princes  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  where  we  saw  the  light  six-and-forty  years  ago,  nothing?  Were  our 
pro:jenitors  from  stately  Genoa,  where  we  liounshed  four  centuries  back,  before 
the  barbarous  name  of  Boldero  *  was  known  to  a  European  moutli,  nothing? 
Was  the  goodly  scion  of  our  name,  transplanted  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
the  seventh  Henry,  nothing?  Are  the  archives  of  the  steelyard,  in  succeeding 
reigns  (if  haply  they  survive  the  fury  of  our  envious  enemies),  showing  that  we 
flourished  in  prime  repute,  as  merchants,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth, nothing? 

Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing. 

I  am  ashamed  that  this  trifling  writer  should  have  power  to  move  me  so.] 


(The  London  Magazine,  April,  i!?2i.) 


(There  was  appended  to  thises<uiy,  ns  itoriRinally  appeared,  the  date  "  i«!t  April  iSsi  " 
AS  if  in  scrupiil.ms  aiilhpiiticntion.  "Honest  R.'  nicant  the  old  Imokscller  K  ims.-iy  of 
the  London  Library  on  LiidKatc  Hill  :  while  "  Granville  S."  was  Granville  .Sliarp.j 

Thk  compliments  of  the  .season  to  my  worthy  masters,  and  a  merry  first  of 
April  to  us  all  I 

Many  happy  returns  of  this  day  to  you-nnd  you— and  vcw,  sir,  — nay,  never 
frjwn,  m:in.  nor  put  a  long  face  upon  the  mailer.  Do  not  we  know  one 
another .'  what  need  of  cerfiiiony  among  friends?  we  havr  all  a  touch  of  that 
same-ynu  undersiand  nv -a  sjicck  of  the  moilcv.  JieNJirew  the  man  who  on 
.such  a  dav  as  tins,  I  he  central  f est ivat,  should  afTecl  lo  stand  nioof.  I  am 
none  of  those  sneakers.  I  am  free  of  the  corporation,  nnd  care  not  who 
knows  it.  He  that  meeH  me  in  thi-  forest  today,  shall  meet  with  nn  wiscvaire, 
I  tan  Ifll  liim.  Sliiltus  sum.  Translate  me  that,  and  t  ike  the  im-anin!,'  of  it 
to  yourself  for  your  pains.  What,  m.m,  we  have  four  (inarlers  of  the  globe  on 
our  side,  at  the  least  compulation. 

Fill  us  a  cup  of  that  sparkling  gooseberry— wc  will  drink  no  wise,  melnn- 
eholy,  politic  jwrt  on  this  tlav— nnd  let  us  troll  the  catch  of  Amiens— rf/zc  ad 
me— due  ad  w^— how  goes  it  ? 

*  (It  ii  clearly  of  iinnMtlaniic  nriKin.] 
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Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he. 

Now  would  I  give  a  trifle  to  know  historically  and  authentically,  who  was " 
the  greatest  fool  that  ever  lived.    I  would  certainly  give  him  a  bumper.    Alarry, 
of  the  present  breed,  I  think  I   could  without  much  difficulty  name  you  the 
party. 

Remove  your  cap  a  little  farther  if  you  please ;  it  hides  my  bauble.  And 
now  each  man  bestride  his  hobby,  <ind  dust  away  his  bells  to  what  tune  he 
pleases.     I  will  give  you  for  my  part, 

the  crazy  old  church  clock. 

And  the  bcwildcr'd  chimes. 

Good  master  Empedocles,*'  you  are  welcome.  It  is  long  since  you  went  a 
salamander-gathering  down  /Etna.  Worse  than  samphire-picking  by  some  odds. 
'Tis  a  mercy  your  worship  did  not  singe  your  mustachios. 

ria !  Cleombrotus  !  f  and  what  salads  in  faith  did  you  light  upon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  ?  You  were  founder,  I  take  it,  of  the  disinte- 
rested sect  of  the  Calcnturists. 

Gebir,  my  old  freemason,  and  prince  of  plaisterers  at  Babel,  J  bring  in  your 
trowel,  most  Ancient  Grand  I  You  have  claim  to  a  seat  here  at  my  right  hand, 
as  patron  of  the  stammerers.  You  left  your  work,  if  I  remember  Herodotus 
correctly,  at  eight  hundred  million  toises,  or  thereabout,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Bless  us,  what  a  long  bell  you  must  have  pulled  to  call  your  top  workmen 
to  their  luncheon  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  Scnnaar.  Or  did  you  send  up 
your  garlick  and  onions  by  a  rocket  ?  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
show  you  our  Monument  on  Fish-Street  Hill,  after  your  altitudes.  Yet  we 
think  it  somewhat. 

What,  the  magnanimous  Alexander  in  tears? — cry,  baby,  put  its  finger  in  its 
eye,  it  shall  have  another  globe,  round  as  an  orange,  pretty  moppet  ! 

Mister  Adams 'odso,  I  honour  your  coat — pray  do  us  the  favour  to  read  to 

us  that  sermon,  which  you  lent  to  Mistress  Slipslop— the  twenty  and  second 
in  your  portmanteau  there  —  on  Female  Incontinence  —  the  same  —  it  will 
come  in  most  irrelevantly  and  impertinently  seasonable  to  the  time  of  the 
clay. 

(iood  Master  Raymund  Lully,  you  look  wise.     Pray  correct  that  error.- 

Duns,  spare  your  definitions.  I  must  fineyou  a  bumper,  or  a  paradox.  We 
will  have  nothing  said  or  done  syllogistically  this  day.  Remove  tliose  logical 
forms,  waiter,  that  no  gentleman  bre.ik  the  fender  shins  of  his  apprehension 
.'■.tumbling  across  thi-m. 

Master  Stephen,  you  are  late. — Ila  !  Cokes,  is  it  you? — Aguccheek,  my  dear 
knight,  let  me  pay  my  devoir  to  you. — Master  Shallow,  your  worship's  poor 
servant  to  command.  —  Master  Silence,  I  will  use  few  words  with  you.—  Slender. 
it  shall  go  hard  if  I  edge  not  you  in  somewhere. — You  six  will  engross  all  the 
poor  wit  of  the  company  to-day.-  I  know  it,  I  knosv  it. 

Ha  !  honi'st  R ,  my  fine  old   Librarian  of  I.udgafc,  time  out  of  mind, 

art  thou  here  again?  liless  tliy  doublet,  it  is  not  over-new,  threadbare  as  thy 
stories  : — what  dost  thou  flitting  about  the  world  at  this  r.ite?-  -'I'liy  customers 
are  extinct,  defunct,  bed-rid,  li.ivc  ceased  to  re.ad  long  ago. — Tlmu  gocst  still 
among  them,  .seeing  if,  peradvcnturc,  thou  canst  hawk  a  volume  or  two. — Good 
Granville  S ,  thy  last  patron,  is  flown. 

•  I He  who,  to  l)c  dccm'il 

A  Kml,  Ic.ip'il  foiully  into  Ktna  fl.imcs— — ) 

\  1 \\r  who,  to  riijoy 

ri. (til's  Klysiiim,  Ic.ind  into  the  sea 1 

\  I'l'hr  l>iiil<fors  next  of  I'.ibcl  on  the  pl.iin 
C)f  Shenn.ir.— ] 
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King  Pandion,  he  is  dead, 

All  tliy  friends  are  lapl  in  lead. — 

Xevertlieless.    Noble  R ,   come  in,  and  take  your  seat  here,   between 

Amiado  and  (Juisada ;  for  in  tnie  courtesy,  in  gravity,  infantasticsmiling  to  thy- 
self, in  courteous  smiling  upon  others,  in  the  goodly  omature  of  well-apparelled 
speech,  and  the  commendation  of  wise  sentences,  thou  art  nothing  inferior  to 
those  accomplished  Dons  of  Spain.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  forsake  me  for 
ever,  when  I  forget  thy  singing  the  song  of  Macheath,  which  declares  that  he 
might  be  happywith  cither,  situated  between  those  two  ancient  spinsters — when 
I  forget  the  inimitable  formal  love  which  thou  didst  mal^e,  turning  now  to  the 
one,  and  now  to  the  other,  with  that  Malvolian  smile  as  if  Cer\'antes,  not  Gay, 
had  written  it  for  his  hero;  and  as  if  thousands  of  periods  must  revolve,  before 
the  mirror  of  courtesy  could  have  given  his  invidious  preference  between  a  pair 
of  so  goodly-propertied  and  meritorious-equal  damsels. 

To  descend  from  these  altitudes,  and  not  to  protract  our  Fool's  Banquet 
beyond  its  appropriate  day, — for  I  fear  the  second  of  April  is  not  many  hours 
distant— in  sober  verity  I  will  confess  a  truth  to  thee,  reader.  I  love  a  I-ool — 
as  naturally,  as  if  I  were  of  kith  and  kin  to  liim.  W  hen  a  child,  with  child- 
like apprehensions,  that  dived  not  below  the  surface  of  the  matter,  I  read  those 
Piirablcs — not  guessing  at  their  involved  wisdom — I  had  more  yearnini;s 
towards  that  simple  architect,  that  built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  than  1  enter- 
tained for  his  more  cautious  neighbour;  I  grudged  at  the  hard  censure  pro- 
nounced upon  the  quiet  soul  that  kept  his  talent  ;  and— prizing  tlieir  simplicity 
beyond  the  more  provident,  and,  to  my  apprehension,  somewhat  unfcmiiinie 
wariness,  of  their  competitors — 1  felt  a  kindliness,  that  almost  amounted  to  a 
icndie,  for  those  five  thoughtless  virgins, —  I  have  never  made  an  acquaintance 
since,  that  lasted,  or  a  friendship,  that  answered,  with  any  that  had  not  sonic 
tincture  of  the  absurd  in  their  characters.  I  venerate  an  honest  obliquity  of 
understanding.  The  more  laughable  blunders  a  man  shall  commit  in  your 
company,  the  more  tests  he  giveth  you,  that  lie  will  not  iKlray  or  overreach 
you.  I  love  the  safety,  wliich  a  palpable  hallucinntion  warnints;  the  security, 
wiiich  a  word  out  of  season  ratifies.  And  take  my  word  for  this,  reader,  and 
say  a  fool  told  it  you,  if  you  jjlease,  that  he  who  hath  not  a  dram  of  folly  in 
his  mi.xture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in  his  com])osition.  it  is 
observed,  that  "the  foolishcr  the  fowl  or  fish— woodcocks,— dotteiells,— cods- 
heads,  &c.,  the  finer  the  flesh  thereof,  "  and  what  are  commonly  the  world's 
received  fools,  but  such  whereof  the  world  is  not  worthy?  and  what  have  been 
some  of  the  kindliest  patterns  of  our  species,  but  so  many  darlings  of 
absurdity,  minitnis  of  the  godde.ss,  and  her  white  boys  ? -Ke.ider,  if  you  wrest 
my  words  beyond  tlnir  fur  cuiibiruction,  it  is  you,  and  not  I,  that  arc  the 
April  fool. 


I 


%  Oiuilurs'  Hinting. 

(T/ie  London  Magaznie,  April,  1821.) 


[The  verses  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  essay,  are  takf.n  from  Richard  Flecknoe's 
dramatic  pastoral  of  "  Love's  Dominion,"  elsewhere  cited  by  Ch;ules  Lamb  in  his 
"  Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets."] 

Still-born  Silence  !  thou  that  art 

Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart ! 

Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind  ! 

Frost  o'  the  mouth,  and  thaw  o'  the  mind  ! 

Secrecy's  confident,  and  he 

Who  makes  religion  mystery  ! 

Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue ! 

Leave,  thy  desert  shades  among. 

Reverend  hermits'  hallow'd  cells. 

Where  retired  devotion  dwells  ! 

With  thy  enthusiasms  come. 

Seize  our  tongueb,  and  strike  us  dumb ! 

Rkader,  woulfVst  thou  know  what  true  peace  and  quiet  mean;  would'st  thou 
find  a  refuge  from  the  noises  and  clamours  of  the  multitude;  would'st  thou 
enjoy  at  once  solitude  and  society  ;  would'st  thou  possess  the  depth  of  thy  own 
spirit  in  stillness,  without  being  shut  out  from  the  consolatory  faces  of  thy 
species  ;  would'st  tiiou  l)e  alone,  and  yet  accompanied  ;  solitary,  yet  not  deso- 
late; singular,  yet  not  without  some  to  keep  thee  in  countenance;  a  unit  in 
aggregate  ;  a  simple  in  composite  : — come  with  me  into  a  (Quakers'  Meeting. 

Uost  thou  love  silence  as  deep  as  that  "  iiefore  the  winds  were  made?"  go 
not  out  into  the  wilderness,  descend  not  into  the  profundities  of  the  earth  ; 
shut  not  up  thy  casements;  nor  pour  wax  into  the  little  cells  of  thy  e.ars, 
with  little-faitiied  self-mistrusting  Ulysses, — Retire  with  me  into  a  Quakers" 
Meeting. 

I'or  a  man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words,  and  to  liold  his  peace,  it  is 
commendable  ;  but  for  a  multitude,  it  is  great  mastery. 

What  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert,  compared  with  this  place?  what  the  un- 
communicating  muteness  of  fishes  ?— here  the  goddess  reigns  and  revels. — 
"  lioreas,  and  Cecias,  and  .\rg(!Stes  loud,"  do  not  with  their  inter-confouiuling 
uproars  more  augment  the  brawl— nor  the  waves  of  the  blown  li.dtie  with  their 
clubbed  sounds — than  their  opposite  (Silence  her  sacreil  self)  is  multiplied  and 
rendered  more  inter  ;e  by  numbers  and  by  symiwthy.  She  too  li.it!)  her  deeps, 
that  call  unto  deeps.  Neg.ition  itself  has  a  positive  more  and  less  ;  and  closed 
eyes  would  seem  to  obscure  the  great  obscurity  of  midnight. 
\  There  are  wounds,  which  an  imperfect  solitude  cannot  heal.  Ry  imperfect  I 
mean  that  which  a  m.iii  enjoyelh  by  himself.  The  iierfect  is  lliat  whielt  lie 
e.iii  sometimes  attain  in  crowds,  but  nowhere  so  absolutely  as  in  a  (.>u;\kers' 
Meeting. —Those  first  hermits  did  eert.iiiily  undersl.inil  this  principle,  when 
they  retired  into  I'".gyptian  solitudes,  not  singly,  but  in  .slioals,  to  enjoy  one 
another's  want  of  conversation.  The  Carthusian  is  bound  to  his  brethren  by 
I  this  agreeing  spirit  of  incommunicativcncss.  In  secular  occasions,  what  so 
j    pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a  book  tlirough  a  long  winter  evening,  with  a  fricml 
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sitting  by— say,  a  wife— he,  or  she,  too  (if  that  be  probable),  reading  another, 
without  interruption,  or  oral  communication?— can  there  be  no  sympathy 
without  the  gabble  of  words  ?— away  with  this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade- 
and-cavem-haunting  solitariness.  Give  me,  Master  Zimmerman,  a  sympathetic 
solitude. 

To  pace  alone  in   the  cloisters,  or  side  aisles  of  some  cathedral,  time- 
stricken  : 

Or  under  hanging  mountains, 

Or  by  the  fall  of  fountains ; 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which  those  enjoy,  who  come 
together  for  the  purposes  of  more  complete,  abstracted  solitude.  Tliis  is  tlie 
loneliness  "  to  be  felt." — The  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  liath  nothing  so 
solemn,  so  spirit-soothing,  as  the  naked  walls  and  benches  of  a  Quakers' 
Meeting.     Here  are  no  tombs,  no  inscriptions, 

■  sands,  ijjnoble  things. 


Dropt  from  the  ruin'd  sides  of  kings — 

but  here  is  something,  which  throws  Antiquity  herself  into  the  foreground — 
SiLKSCE— eldest  of  things— language  of  old  Night — primitive  Discourser— to 
which  the  insolent  decays  of  mouldenng  grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a 
violent,  and,  as  we  may  say,  unnatural  progression. 

How  reverend  is  the  view  of  these  hush'd  hc.ids 
Looking  tr.uuiuiliity  ! 

N'olhing-plotting,  nought-caballing,  unmischievous  synod !  convocation 
without  intrigue  !  parlian)ent  without  debate  !  what  a  lesson  dost  thou  read  to 
council,  and  to  consistory  !— if  my  pen  treat  of  you  liginly — as  liaply  it  will 
wander— yet  my  spirit  hath  gravely  fi'it  the  wiMJoin  ol"  your  custom,  wlion 
sitting  among  you  in  dee|K'St  peace,  whicii  home  out-welling  tears  would  rather 
confirm  than  disturb,  I  have  reverted  to  the  times  of  your  beginnings,  and  the 
sowings  of  the  seed  by  Kox  and  Dewesbury. — I  have  witnessed  tiiat,  whicli 
brought  before  my  eyes  your  heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  tiie  rude  jests  and 
serious  violences  of  the  insolent  soldiery,  republican  or  royalist,  sent  to  molest 
you-  for  ye  sate  lietwi.xt  the  fnvs  of  two  persecutions,  the  out-cist  and  off- 
scouring  of  church  and  presbytery, — I  have  seen  the  reeling  sea-ruthan,  who 
li:uJ  wandered  into  your  receptacle,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  disturbing 
your  quiet,  from  the  very  spirit  of  the  place  receive  in  a  moment  a  new  heart, 
and  i>risenlly  sit  among  ye  as  a  lamb  amidst  l.imbs.  And  I  rememluTed 
I'eim  before  his  accusers,  and  I'ox  in  the  bail-dock,  where  he  was  lifted  up  m 
spirit,  .-us  he  tells  us,  and  "  the  Judge  and  the  Jury  became  as  dead  men  under 
his  feet." 

kr.tfler,  if  you  are  not  .acquainted  with  it,  I  would  recommend  to  you,  above 
all  church-narratives,  to  read  Sewels  I  listory  of  the  (,>iiakers.  It  is  in  folio, 
and  is  the  abstract  of  the  journals  of  Kox,  and  the  Primitive  Friends.  It  is 
far  more  edifying  and  affecting  than   anything  you  will  read  of  Wesley  and 

I    his  colle.i^;ucs.     llerc  is  nothing  lo  stagger  you,  nothing  to  maki-ynu  mislnist, 
no  suspicion  of  alloy,   no  drop  or  dreg  of   the  worldly  or  .imbitious  spirit. 
,    You  will   here  read  the  tnie  story  of  that  much-injured,  ridiculed  man  (who 
I    pcrh.'ips  hath  been  a  by-word  in  yotir  mouth), — ^Jaiiu-s  Naylor  :  wlial  dreadful 

iiulfi-nngs,  with  what  patience,  he  rndureil,  even  to  tlie  boring  through  of  his 
ton(Mi>'  with  red-liot  irons  without .»  nnirnuir  ;  and  wiih  what  sin-ngth  of  mind, 
I  wIk  11  tin;  dulusion  he  had  f.illin  into,  which  thry  stigmatizi-ti  for  hlaspheiny, 
1  had  K'vcn  way  to  clearer  thoughts,  he  could  renounce  his  error,  in  a  strain  of 
j  the  l*eautifulle»t  humility,  yet  keep  hii  first  grounds,  and  be  a  (Quaker  still  I — 
I 
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so  different  from  the  practice  of  your  common  converts  from  enthusiasm,  who, 
when  they  apostatize,  apostatize  all,  and  think  they  can  never  get  far  enough 
from  the  society  of  their  former  errors,  even  to  the  renunciation  of  some 
saving  truths,  with  whicli  they  had  been  minyied,  not  inipHcated. 

Get  the  writings  of  John  W'oolman  by  heart  ;  and  love  the  early  Quakers. 

How  far  the  followers  of  these  good  men  in  our  days  have  kept  to  the  primi- 
tive spirit,  or  in  what  proportion  they  have  substituted  formality  for  it,  the 
Judge  of  Spirits  can  alone  determine.  I  have  seen  faces  in  their  assemblies, 
upon  whicli  the  dove  sate  visibly  brooding.  Others  again  I  have  watched, 
when  my  thoughts  should  have  been  better  engaged,  in  which  I  could  possibly 
detect  nothing  but  a  blank  inanity.  But  quiet  was  in  all,  and  the  disposition 
to  unanimity,  and  the  absence  of  the  fierce  controversial  workings. — If  the 
spiritual  pretensions  of  the  (Quakers  have  abated,  at  least  they  make  few  pre- 
tences. Hypocrites  they  certainly  are  not,  in  their  preaching.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  that  you  shall  see  one  get  up  amongst  them  to  hold  forth.  Only  now 
and  then  a  trembling  female,  generally  aiiciait,  voice  is  heard — you  cannot 
guess  from  what  part  of  the  meeting  it  proceeds— with  a  low,  buzzing,  musical 
sound,  laying  out  a  few  words  which  "she  thought  might  suit  the  condition 
of  some  present,"  with  a  quaking  diffidence  which  leaves  no  possibility  of 
supposing  that  anything  of  female  vanity  was  mi.xed  up,  where  tlie  tones  were 
so  full  of  tenderness,  and  a  restraining  modesty. — The  men,  from  what  I  have 
observed,  speak  seldomer. 

Once  only,  and  it  was  some  years  ago,  I  witnessed  a  sample  of  the  old 
Fo.xian  org;ism.  It  was  a  man  of  giant  stature,  who,  as  Wordsworth  phrases 
it,  might  have  danced  "from  head  to  foot  equipt  in  iron  mail."  His  frame 
was  of  iron  too.  But  he  was  malleable.  I  saw  him  shake  all  over  with  the 
spirit— I  dare  not  say,  of  delusion.  The  strivings  of  the  outi.-r  man  were  un- 
utterable— he  seemed  not  to  speak,  but  to  be  spoken  from.  I  saw  tiie  strong 
man  bowed  down,  and  his  knees  to  fail— his  joints  all  seemed  loosening — it 
was  a  figure  to  set  off  against  I'aul  preaching — the  words  he  uttered  were  few, 
and  sound — he  was  evidently  resisting  his  will — keeping  down  liis  own  word- 
wisdom  with  more  mighty  effort,  than  the  world's  orators  strain  for  theirs. 
"  He  had  been  a  Wrr  in  iiis  youth,"  he  told  us,  with  expressions  of  a  sober 
remorse.  And  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  impression  had  begun  to  wear 
away,  that  I  was  enabled,  with  something  like  a  smile,  to  recall  tlie  striking 
incongruity  of  the  confession — understanding  the  term  in  its  worldly  accepta- 
tion— with  the  frame  and  physiognomy  of  tlie  person  before  me.  His  brow 
would  have  scared  away  the  Levites — the  Jocos  Kisus-que— faster  than  tlie  Loves 
iled  the  face  of  Dis  at  linna. — By  w//,  even  in  his  youth,  I  will  be  sworn  he 
understood  something  far  within  the  limits  of  an  allowable  liberty. 

More  fii'r|uently  the  Meeting  is  broken  up  without  a  word  having  been 
spoken.  But  the  mind  has  been  fed.  You  go  away  with  a  sermon,  not  made 
with  liands.  \q\\  have  been  in  the  milder  caverns  of  Trophonius;  or  as  in 
.some  den,  wlicre  tliat  fiercest  and  savagest  of  all  wild  creatures,  the  To.vguk, 
that  unruly  member,  has  strangely  Inin  tied  up  and  captive,  ^'ou  have  bathed 
with  stillness.— O  wlien  the  spirit  is  sore  fretted,  even  tired  to  .sickness  of  ihc 
janglings,  and  nonsense-noises  of  the  world,  what  a  balm  and  a  .sokice  it  isi 
to  go  and  seat  yourself,  for  a  quiet  lialf-hour,  upon  some  undisputed  corner  of 
n  bench,  among  the  gentle  Quakers  I 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined,  present  nn  uniformity,  tranquil  and  herd- 
like— as  in  the  pasture—"  forty  feeding  like  one." — 

The  very  garments  of  a  Q>u.>ker  stem  incapable  of  receiving  n  soil  ;  nnd 
cleanliness  in  them  to  l)e  somelhing  more  ih.ui  the  absence  of  its  contrary. 
Every  Quakeress  is  a  lily  ;  and  when  they  come  up  in  b.uul.s  lo  il»eir  W'hil.sui)- 
conferences,  whitening  the  easterly  streets  of  the  nuiiopolis.  trom  all  p.irts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  they  show  like  troops  of  the  Shining  Ones. 
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Zht  (LMb  xm\i  i\n  Jlcto  Scboolm:tster. 

'The  London  Magazine,  May,  1S21.) 


[Where  Elia  spteaks  below  of  "a  very  dear  friend"  in  New  South  Wales,  allusion  is 
made  to  Harron  Field,  the  "  P..  F."to  whom  is  addressed  the  letter  included  among  these 
essays  under  the  title  of  "  Distant  Correspondents."  'I'he  Esiviyist's  other  "friend  M." 
is  un Jcrjtood  to  have  been  Thomas  Manning,  sometime  Mathematical  Tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge.] 

My  reading  lias  been  lamentably  desultory  and  immethodical.  Odd,  out  of 
the  way,  old  English  plays  and  treatises,  have  supplied  me  with  most  of  my 
notions  and  ways  of  feeling.  In  everything  that  relates  to  siu-nce,  I  am  a 
whole  Encyclopaedia  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  1  should  have  scarcely  cut 
a  figure  among  the  franklins,  or  country  gentlemen,  in  King  John's  days.  I 
know  less  geography  than  a  schoolboy  of  si.\  weeks'  standing.  To  me  a  map 
of  old  Oriel  ins  is  as  authentic  as  Arrowsmith.  I  do  not  know  whereabout 
Africa  merges  into  Asia  ;  whether  Ethiopia  lie  in  one  or  other  of  those  great 
divisions  ;  nor  can  forn)  the  remotest  conjecture  of  the  position  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  Van  Dicmcn's  I^and.  Yet  do  I  hold  a  correspondence  with  a  very 
dear  friend  in  the  first-named  of  these  two  Ternx-  Incognita;.  I  have  no  as- 
tronomy. I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  Hear,  or  Charles's  Wain ;  the 
I)lacc  of  any  star  ;  or  the  n.ime  of  any  of  them  at  sight.  I  guess  at  N'enus 
only  by  her  brightness— and  if  the  sim  on  some  portentous  morn  were  to  make 
his  first  appear.mce  in  the  West,  I  verily  believe  that,  while  all  the  world  were 
g.asping  in  apprehension  about  me,  I  alone  should  stand  imterrified,  from  sheer 
incuriosity  and  want  of  observation.  Of  history  and  chronology  I  possess 
some  v.tguf  points,  such  as  one  cannot  help  picking  up  in  the  course  of  miscel- 
laneous study ;  but  I  never  deliberately  sat  down  to  a  chronicle,  even  of  my 
own  country.  I  have  most  dim  apprehensions  of  the  four  great  monarchies  ; 
and  sometimes  the  Assyrian,  sontciimes  the  I'ersi.in,  floats  as  first  in  my  fancy. 
I  m.ake  the  widest  conjectures  concerning  I'.gvpt,  and  her  sheplurd  kings.  \\y 
friend  J/.,  with  great  painst.iking,  got  me  to  think  I  undi-rstood  the  first  pro- 
p<jsllion  in  l-",uclid,  but  gav(r  me  over  in  desp.iir  at  the  second.  I  am  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  modern  languages:  and,  like  a  In-tler  man  than  myself, 
have  "small  Latin  and  less  (ireek."  I  am  a  stringer  to  the  shapes  .antl 
texture  of  the  commonest  trees,  herbs,  flowers- not  friHn  the  circumstance  of 
my  being  town-lM)rn— for  I  should  have  brought  the  same  inobservant  spirit 
into  the  world  with  me,  had  I  lirst  seen  it  "on  Devon  s  leafy  shores,"— and  am 
no  less  at  a  loss  among  purely  town  oljjccis,  tools,  engines,  mechanic  processes. 
—  Not  that  I  .iffret  ignorance— but  my  head  has  ncit  many  mansions,  nor 
Bp.icious  ;  an<l  I  have  Iwen  ol)liKe<!  to  fill  it  with  such  cabinet  curiosities  as  it 
can  hold  without  aching.  I  sometimes  wonder,  how  I  h.ive  passed  my  prob,i- 
tion  with  so  little  discredit  in  the  world,  as  I  have  tlone,  ujion  so  intMgre  n 
?il<)ik.  Hut  the  f.icl  is.  It  man  may  do  very  well  with  a  very  little  knowledge, 
and  sr.-trce  Ix-  found  out,  in  nnxed  comp.inv  ;  cvervliody  is  s"  much  more 
ready  lo  pnxluce  Ins  own,  than  lo  c.ill  for  .-i  display  of  your  a<T|iiisitions.  Hut 
in  a  t<'lt-\-ti'le  there  is  no  shuffling.  The  truth  will  out.  'I'herc  is  nothing 
which  I  dread  so  much,  as  the  being  left  alone  for  a  tjuartcr  of  an  hour  with 


a  sensible,  well-infosmed  man,  that  does  not  know  me.     I  lately  got  into  a 
dilemma  of  this  sort. — 

In  one  of  my  daily  jaunts  between  Bishopsgate  and  Shacklewell,  the  coach 
stopped  to  take  up  a  staid-looking  gentleman,  about  the  wrong  side  of  thirty, 
who  was  giving  his  parting  directions  (while  the  steps  were  adjusting),  in  a 
tone  of  mild  authority,  to  a  tall  youth,  who  seemed  to  be  neither  his  clerk,  his 
son,  nor  his  servant,  but  something  partaking  of  all  three.  The  youth  was 
dismissed,  and  we  drove  on.  As  we  were  the  sole  passengers,  he  naturally 
enough  addressed  his  conversation  to  me  ;  and  we  discussed  the  merits  of  tlie 
fare,  the  civility  and  punctuality  of  the  driver  ;  the  circumstance  of  an  oppo- 
sition coach  having  been  lately  set  up,  with  the  probabilities  of  its  success— to 
all  which  I  was  enabled  to  return  pretty  satisfactory  answers,  having  been 
drilled  into  this  kind  of  etiquette  by  some  years'  daily  pr.\ctice  of  riding  to  and 
fro  in  the  stage  aforesaid— when  he  suddenly  alarmed  me  by  a  startling 
question,  whether  I  had  seen  the  show  of  prize  cattle  that  morning  in  Smith- 
field  ?  Now  as  I  had  not  seen  it,  and  do  not  greatly  care  for  such  sort  of  exhi- 
bitions, I  was  obliged  to  return  a  cold  negative,  lie  seemed  a  little  mortified, 
as  well  as  astonished,  at  my  declaration,  as  (it  appeared)  he  was  just  come  fresh 
from  the  sight,  and  doubtless  had  hoped  to  compare  notes  on  the  subject. 
However  he  assured  me  that  I  had  lost  a  fine  treat,  as  it  far  exceeded  the  sliow 
of  last  year.  We  were  now  approaching  Norton  Folgate,  when  the  siglit  of 
some  shop-goods  ticketed  fresliened  Iiim  up  into  a  dissertation  upon  the  cheap- 
ness of  cottons  this  spring.  I  was  now  a  little  in  heart,  as  the  nature  of  my 
morning  avocations  had  brought  me  into  some  sort  of  familiarity  with  tlie  raw 
material ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  eloquent  I  was  becoming  on  tlie 
state  of  the  India  market— when,  presently,  he  dashed  my  incipient  vanity  to 
the  earth  at  once,  by  inquirmg  whether  I  had  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to 
the  value  of  the  rental  of  all  the  retail  shops  in  London.  Had  he  asked  of 
me,  what  song  the  Sirens  sang,  or  wiiat  name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid 
himself  among  women.  I  might,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  have  hazarded  a 
"  wide  solution."  *  My  companion  saw  my  embarrassment,  and.  the  alms- 
houses beyond  Shoreditch  just  coming  in  view,  with  great  good-nature  and 
dexterity  shifted  his  conversation  to  tlie  subject  of  public  charities;  which  led 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  pro"  ision  for  the  poor  in  past  and  present  times, 
with  observations  on  the  old  mon.istic  institiuions,  and  charitaiile  orders  ;— 
but,  finding  me  rather  dimly  impressed  with  some  glimmering  notions  from  old 
poetic  associations,  than  strongly  fortified  with  any  speculations  reducible  to 
calculation  on  the  subject,  he  gave  tlic  matter  up  ;  and,  the  country  beginning 
to  open  more  and  more  upon  us,  as  we  approached  the  turnpike  at  Kingsland 
(the  destined  termination  of  his  joiirnev),  he  put  a  home  tlirust  upon  me,  in  the 
most  unfortun.itc  position  he  could  have  chosen,  by  advancing  some  queries 
relative  to  the  North  Pole  ICxpedition.  While  1  was  muttering  out  something 
alxMit  the  I'anorama  of  those  strange  regions  (which  I  had  actually  seen),  by 
way  of  parrying  the  (luestion,  the  coach  stopping  relieved  me  from  any  further 
ap|)relicnsions.  .My  companion  getting  out,  left  me  in  the  comfortable 
possession  of  my  ignorance  ;  and  lliiMnl  him,  as  \\c  went  off,  pulling  qtic.stions 
to  an  outside  passenger,  who  had  alighlcil  with  him.  regarding  an  epidemic 
disorder  that  had  been  rife  .about  Dalston,  and  which,  my  frund  assunil  him. 
had  gone  through  five  or  six  schools  in  that  ncighbourliood.  The  truth  now 
flashed  upon  me,  th.at  mv  companion  w.as  a  schtwlm.aslcr ;  and  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  parted  from  at  our  first  .acquaintance,  must  h.avc  Iw-cn  one  of 
the  bigger  boys,  or  the  usher.  — He  w;is  evidently  a  kind-he.irted  man.  who  did 
not  se(!m  so  nnich  desirous  of  provoking  discussion  by  the  (|u<-siions  which  he 
put,  as  of  obt.iining  information  at  any  r.ite.  It  did  not  appr.ar  that  he  took 
liny  interest,  cither,  in  such  kind  of  inquiries,  for  their  own  sake  ;  but  that  he 
•  [Urn  Burial.) 
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was  in  some  way  bound  to  seek  for  kaowledge.     A  greenish-coloured  coat, 
which  he  had  on,  forbade  me  to  surmise  that  he  was  a  clergyman.     The  ad-   ) 
venture  gave  birth  to  some  reflections  on  the  difference  between  persons  of  his   i 
profession  in  past  and  present  times. 

Rest  to  the  souls  of  those  fine  old  Pedagogues;  the  breed,  long  since  extinct, 
of  tlie  Lilys,  and  the  Linacrcs  :  who  believing  that  all  learning  was  contained 
in  tiie  languages  which  they  tauglit,  and  despising  every  other  acquirement  as 
superficial  and  useless,  came  to  iheir  task  as  to  a  sport !     Passing  from  infancy 
f   to  age,  they  dreamed  away  all  their  days  as  in  a  grammar-school.     Revolving 
I  in  a  perpetual  cycle  of  declensions,   conjugations,  synta.xes,  and  prosodies; 
'  renewing  constantly  the  occupations  which  liad  charmed  their  studious  child- 
hood ;  rehearsing  continually  the  part  of  the  past ;   life  must  have  slipped  from 
them  at  last  like  one  day.     Tliey  were  always  in  their  first  garden,  reaping 
harvests  of  their  golden  time,   among  their  Flori  and  their  Spici-lcgiu  ;  in 
Arcadia  still,  but  kings  ;  the  ferule  of  their  sway  not  much  harsher,  but  of  like 
dignity  with  that  mild  sceptre  attributed  to  King  Basileus  ;  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  their  stately  Pamela  and  their  Philoclea  ;  with  the  occasional  duncery 
of  some  untoward  Tyro,  ser\'ing  for  a  refreshing  interlude  of  a  Mopsa,  or  a 
clown  Dama;tas  ! 

With  what  a  savour  doth  the  Preface  to  Colet's,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
Paul's  Accidence,  set  forth!  "To  exhort  every  man  to  the  learning  of 
grammar,  that  intendeth  to  attain  the  understanding  of  the  tongues,  wherein 
is  contained  a  great  tre;\siiry  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  it  wouki  seem  but  vain 
and  lost  labour ;  for  so  much  as  it  is  known,  that  nothing  can  surely  be  ended, 
whose  beginning  is  either  feeble  or  faulty  ;  and  no  building  be  perfect,  whereas 
the  foundation  and  ground-work  is  ready  to  fall,  and  unable  to  uphold  tlie 
burden  of  the  frame."  How  well  doth  this  stately  preamble  (conipanible  to 
those  which  Milton  commendeth  as  "  having  been  the  usage  to  prefix  to  some 
s<jlemn  law,  then  first  promulgated  by  Solon,  or  Lycurgus")  correspond  with 
and  illustrate  that  pious  zeal  for  conformity,  expressed  in  a  succeeding  clause, 
wliich  would  fence  about  grammar-rules  with  the  severity  of  faith-articles  !— 
"as  for  the  diversity  of  grammars,  it  is  well  profit.ably  taken  away  by  the 
king's  majesties  wisdom,  wlio  foreseeing  the  inconvenience,  and  favour.ably 
providing  the  remedie,  caused  one  kind  of  grammar  by  sundry  learned  men  to 
be  diligently  drawn,  and  so  to  be  set  out,  only  everywhere  to  l>e  taught  for  the 
use  of  learners,  and  for  the  hurt  in  ch.anging  of  schoolmaisters."  W'liat  a 
f^Hsto  in  that  which  follows  :  "wherein  it  is  profitable  that  he  [the  pupilj  can 
orderly  decline  his  noun,  and  his  verb."     His  noun  ! 

The  fine  dream  is  fiding  away  fast ;  and  the  least  concern  of  a  teacher  in 
tiie  present  day  is  to  inculcate  grammar-rules. 

The  moflcrn  schoolmaster  is  expected  to  know  a  little  of  everything,  because 
his  pupil  is  required  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  anything.  He  must  be 
superficially,  if  I  may  so  s.ay,  omniscient.  He  is  to  know  something  of  pneu- 
matics; of  clicmisiry;  of  whatever  is  curious,  or  proi>er  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  youthfiil  mind  ;  an  insight  into  mechanics  is  desirable,  with  a 
touch  of  st,itislics  ;  the  quiility  of  soils,  &c.;  botany;  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  cum  mtiltii  aim.  You  may  get  a  notion  of  some  part  of  his  ex- 
jx-clrd  duties  by  consulting  the  famous  Tractrate  on  Education  addressed  to 
Mr.  U:irtlih. 

or  the  desire  of  them— he  is  expected  (o  instil,  not 
bv  r;,  which  lie  may  iharRe  in  the  bill,  but  at  m  IidoI- 

ihi  .      Uccts,  or  saunters  through  green  fields  (those  natural 

in  uj.iis.     'Ihe  le,ist  p.art  of  wh.at  is  expected  from  him  is  to 

h.  IS.     He  must  in%inTiate  knowledge  at  the  w<'///./  /<-w/>f>/v» 

/,/«,//      II'  iiiu  .1    ci/e  every  occasion— the  season  of  the  ye.ir~the  time  of  the 
day-a  jxi.suiR  cloud-a  rainbow— a  waggon  of  hay— a  regiment  of  soldiers 
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going  by — to  inculcate  something  useful.  He  can  receive  no  pleasure  from  a 
casual  glimpse  of  nature,  but  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  instruction.  He 
must  interpret  beauty  into  the  picturesque.  He  cannot  relish  a  beggar-man,  or 
a  gipsy,  for  thinking  of  the  suitable  improvement.  Nothing  conies  to  him, 
not  spoiled  by  the  sophisticating  medium  of  moral  uses.  The  Universe — that 
Great  Book,  as  it  has  been  called — is  to  him  indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  book,  out  of  which  he  is  doomed  to  read  tedious  homilies  to  distasting 
schoolboys. — Vacations  themselves  are  none  to  him,  he  is  only  rather  worse  off 
than  before ;  for  commonly  he  has  some  intrusive  upper-boy  fastened  upon 
him  at  such  times  ;  some  cadet  of  a  great  family  ;  some  neglected  lump  of 
nobility,  or  gentry  ;  that  he  must  drag  after  him  to  the  play,  to  the  panorama, 
to  Mr.  Bartley's  Orrery,  to  the  Panopticon,  or  into  the  country,  to  .a  friend's 
liouse,  or  his  favourite  watering-place.  Wherever  he  goes,  this  uneasy  shadow 
attends  him.  A  boy  is  at  his  board,  and  in  his  path,  and  in  all  his  movements. 
He  is  boy-rid,  sick  of  perpetual  boy. 

Boys  are  capital  fellows  in  their  own  way,  among  their  mates;  but  they  are 
unwholesome  companions  for  grown  people.  The  restraint  is  felt  no  less  on 
the  one  side,  than  on  the  other. — Even  a  child,  that  "plaything  for  an  hour," 
tires  ahimys.  The  noises  of  children,  playing  their  own  fancies — as  I  now 
hearken  to  them  by  fits,  sporting  on  the  green  before  my  window,  while  I  am 
engaged  in  these  grave  speculations  at  my  neat  suburban  retreat  at  Shacklewell 
--by  distance  made  more  sweet — inexpressibly  take  from  the  labour  of  my 
task.  It  is  like  writing  to  music.  They  seem  to  modulate  my  periods.  They 
ought  at  least  to  do  so — for  in  the  voice  of  that  tender  age  there  is  a  kind  of 
poetry,  far  unlike  tlie  harsh  prose-accents  of  man's  conversation. — I  should  but 
spoil  their  sport,  and  diminish  my  own  sympathy  for  them,  by  mingling  in  their 
pastime. 

I  would  not  be  domesticated  all  my  days  with  a  person  of  very  superior  cap.i- 
city  to  my  own— not,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  from  any  considerations  of 
jealousy,  or  self-comparison,  for  the  occasional  communion  with  such  minds 
has  constituted  the  fortune  and  felicity  of  my  life— but  the  habit  of  too  con- 
stant intercourse  with  spirits  above  you,  instead  ofrraising  you,  keeps  you  down. 
Too  frequent  doses  of  original  tliinking  from  others,  restrain  wh.at  lesser  portion 
of  that  faculty  you  may  possess  of  your  own.  You  get  entangled  in  anotlier 
man's  mind,  even  .as  you  lose  yourself  in  another  man's  grounds.  You  are 
walking  with  a  tall  varlet.  wliose  strides  out-pace  yours  to  lassitude.  The  con- 
stant operation  of  such  potent  agency  would  reduce  me,  I  am  convinced,  to 
imbecility.  You  may  derive  thougiits  from  others;  your  way  of  thinking,  the 
mould  in  whicii  your  thougiits  are  cast,  must  be  your  own.  Intellect  may  be 
imparled,  but  not  cacli  man's  intellectual  frame. 

As  little  as  I  should  wish  to  be  always  thus  dragged  upwards,  as  little  (or 
rather  still  less)  is  it  desir.iblc  to  be  stunted  downwards  by  your  associates.  The 
tnimpet  does  not  more  stun  you  by  its  loudness,  than  a  whisper  teases  you  by 
its  provoking  inaudibility. 

Why  .ire  we  never  quite  at  our  case  in  the  presence  of  a  schoolmaster?— 
because  we  are  co:)SLious  that  lie  is  not  quite  at  liis  e.xse  in  ours.  I  le  is  awk- 
ward, and  out  of  place,  in  the  society  of  his  equals.  He  comes  like  (lullivcr 
from  among  liis  little  people,  and  lie  cannot  fit  the  stature  of  his  imtlerstanding 
to  yours.  lie  cannot  meet  you  on  the  square.  He  wants  a  point  given  him, 
like  an  indifferent  whist-player.  He  is  so  used  to  te:irhing.  that  he  wants  to  he 
teaching  v'//.  One  of  these  professors,  upon  my  complaining  that  these  little 
sketches  of  mine  werr  anything  hut  metho<lioal.  and  that  I  was  unable  to  make 
them  otherwise,  kindly  oflered  to  instruct  me  in  tlie  method  by  which  young 
gcnllemen  in  his  seminary  were  taught  to  compose  I"'.nglish  themes. -The  jests 
of  a  schoolmaster  nre  coarse,  or  tliin.  They  do  not  /(//out  of  school.  lie  is 
under  the  restraint  of  a  formal  and  didactive  hyjMcrisy  in  conip;uiy,  as  a  clergy- 


man  is  under  a  moral  one.  He  can  no  more  let  his  intellect  loose  in  society, 
than  the  other  can  his  inclinations. — He  is  forlorn  among  his  co-evals;  his 
juniors  cannot  be  his  friends. 

"  I  take  blame  to  myself,"  said  a  sensible  man  of  this  profession,  writing  to 
a  friend  respecting  a  youth  who  had  quitted  his  school  abruptly,  "that  your 
nephew  was  not  more  attached  to  me.  But  persons  in  my  situation  are  more 
to  be  pitied,  than  can  well  be  imagined.  We  are  surrounded  by  young,  and, 
consequently,  ardently  affectionate  hearts,  but  we  can  never  hope  to  share  an 
atom  of  their  affections.  The  relation  of  master  and  scholar  forbids  this.  J/ow 
pleasing  this  must  be  to  you,  ho^u  I  envy  your  feelings,  my  friends  will  some- 
times say  to  me.  when  they  see  young  men,  whom  I  have  educated,  return  after 
some  years'  absence  from  school,  their  eyes  shining  with  pleasure,  while  they 
shake  hands  with  their  old  master,  bringing  a  present  of  game  to  me,  or  a  toy 
to  my  wife,  and  thanking  me  in  the  warmest  terms  for  my  care  of  their  educa- 
tion. A  holiday  is  begged  for  the  boys  ;  the  house  is  a  scene  of  happiness  ;  I, 
only,  am  sad  at  heart. — This  tine-spirited  and  warm-hearted  youth,  who  fancies 
he  repays  his  master  with  gratitude  for  the  care  of  his  boyish  years — this  young 
man— in  the  eight  long  years  I  watched  over  him  with  a  parent's  anxiety,  never 
could  repay  me  with  one  look  of  genume  feeling.  lie  was  proud,  when  I 
praised  ;  he  was  submissive,  when  I  reproved  him  ;  but  lie  did  never  loi'c  me — 
and  what  he  now  mistakes  for  gratitude  and  kindness  for  me,  is  but  a  pleasant 
sensation,  which  all  persons  feel  at  revisiting  the  scene  of  their  boyish  hopes 
and  fears;  and  the  seeing  on  ec|ual  terms  the  man  they  were  accustomed  to 
look  up  to  with  reverence.  My  wife,  too,"  this  interesting  correspondent  goes 
on  to  say,  "  my  once  darling  Anna,  is  the  wife  of  a  schoolmaster. — When  I 
married  her — knowing  that  the  wife  of  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  busy 
notable  creature,  and  fearing  that  my  gentle  Anna  would  ill  supply  the  loss  of 
my  dear  bustling  mother,  just  then  dead,  who  never  sat  still,  w;is  in  every  part 
of  the  house  in  a  moment,  and  whom  I  was  obliged  sometimes  to  threaten  to 
fasten  down  in  a  chair,  to  .save  her  from  fatiguing  herself  to  death — I  expressed 
my  fears,  tiiat  I  was  bringing  her  into  a  w.ay  of  life  unsuitable  to  her;  and  she, 
who  loved  me  tenderly,  promised  for  my  sake  to  exert  herself  to  perform  the 
duties  of  her  new  situation.  She  promised,  and  she  h;vs  kept  lier  word.  What 
wonders  will  not  a  woman's  love  perform? — My  house  is  managed  with  a  pro- 
priety and  decorum,  unknown  in  other  schools;  my  hoys  are  well-fed,  look 
healthy,  and  have  every  proper  accommodation  :  and  all  this  performed  with  a 
careful  economy,  that  never  descr-nds  to  meanness.  Hut  1  have  lost  my  gentle, 
hflpleis  Anna  !  — When  we  sit  down  to  enjoy  an  hour  t>f  rc|K>se  after  the  fitigue 
of  the  day,  I  am  compelled  to  listen  to  what  have  been  her  useful  (and  they  are 
really  u.seful)  employments  through  the  day,  and  what  she  proposes  for  her 
to-morrow's  task.  Mer  heart  and  her  featuies  are  changed  by  the  duties  of 
her  situation.  'J'o  the  iioys.  she  never  apfx-ars  other  than  the  wi/fA-r'j  wi/e, 
and  she  looks  up  to  me  .'is  tiie  bovs  m,t</er  ;  to  whom  all  show  of  love  and 
afleeiifm  would  \>c  hijjhly  improper,  and  unl)eioming  the  dignity  of  her  situa- 
tion and  mine.  Yet  this  my  gratitude  forbids  me  to  liint  to  her.  I'or  my  sak(! 
she  subinilled  to  be  this  «llered  cre.iture,  and  cm  I  reproach  her  for  it?  [  I'hese 
kind  of  complaints  are  not  often  dr.iwn  from  me.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  a 
fortunate,  I  mean  a  prosperous  in.m."  My  fi'i-liiij;s  |)reveiit  me  from  trans- 
ciibmg  any  furllier.]  —  For  the  communication  of  tins  letter,  I  am  indebtetl  to 
my  cousin  Bridget. 
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[As  originally  printed,  this  paper  closed  with  a  valedictory  signature,  thus, — "  Till 
when,  Kartwell.  Elia." — Under  the  name  of  "James  E'.in,"  the  Essayist  sketched  the 
character  of  his  elder  brother,  John  Lamb,  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  South-Sea 
House,  to  whom  also  (^z'idc  supra,  p.  40)  he  addressed  one  of  his  Sonnets.  "  Bridget 
Elia,"  as  already  mentioned  in  the  note  prefixed  to  the  essay,  "  Mrs.  Battle's  Opinion 
on  Whist,"  meant  the  author's  sister,  Mary  Lamb.] 

I  AM  arrived  fit  that  point  of  life,  at  which  a  man  may  accotmt  it  a  blessing, 
as  it  is  a  singularity,  if  he  have  cither  of  his  parents  surviving.  1  have  not 
that  felicity — and  sometimes  think  feelingly  of  a  passage  in  "  Browne's  Christian 
Morals,"  where  he  speaks  of  a  man  thai  hath  lived  sixty  or  seventy  )ears  in 
the  world.  "  In  such  a  compass  of  time,"  he  says,  "  a  man  may  have  a  close 
apprehension  what  it  is  to  be  forgotten,  when  he  hath  lived  to  find  none  who 
could  remember  his  father,  or  scarcely  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  may 
sensibly  see  with  what  a  face  in  no  long  time  Oblivion  will  look  upon  him- 
self." 

I  had  an  aunt,  a  dear  and  good  one.  She  was  one  whom  single  blessedness 
had  soured  to  the  world.  She  often  used  to  say,  that  I  was  the  only  thing  in 
it  which  she  loved;  and,  when  .she  thought  I  was  quitting  it,  she  grieved  over 
me  with  mother's  tears.  A  ]iartiality  quite  so  exclusive  my  reason  cannot  alto- 
gether approve.  She  was  fiom  morning  till  night  poring  over  good  books, 
.and  devotional  exercises.  Her  favourite  vulimus  were 'Ihomas  a  Kempis,  in 
Stanhope's  Translation;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Prayer  I5ook,  with  the  iiinihis 
and  complines  regularly  set  down,— terms  wliiih  I  was  at  that  time  too  young 
to  understand.  She  ]5ersisted  in  reading  tliem,  although  admonished  daily 
concerning  their  P.ipistical  tendency;  and  went  10  chtirch  every  Sabbath,  as  a 
good  I'rotestant  should  do.  '1  hese  were  the  only  books  she  studied  ;  though, 
I  think,  at  one  prriod  of  her  hfe,  she  told  me  she  had  read  with  great  satis- 
faction the  Adventures  of  an  Unfortunate  Young  Nobleman,  l-'mding  the 
door  of  the  chapel  in  V'.ssex  Street  open  one  day- it  was  in  the  infancy  of  that 
heresv-^hc  wrnt  in,  liked  the  sermon,  and  the  manner  of  worship,  and  fre- 
<]uented  it  at  intervals  for  some  time  after.  She  came  not  for  doctrinal  points, 
and  never  missed  them.  With  some  little  asperities  in  her  constitution,  which 
I  have  above  hinted  at,  site  wa.s  a  steadfast  friendly  being,  and  a  line  old  Chrh- 
iian.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  and  a  shrewd  inind-e.vtraordin.ary 
at  a  rcportee :  one  of  the  few  occasions  of  her  breaking  silence-  else  she  did 
not  much  value  wit.  The  only  secular  employment  I  lemember  to  It.ave  seen 
her  engaged  in,  was.  the  splitting  of  I'rcnrh  i)eans.  and  dropping  them  into  a 
China  basin  of  fair  w.ater.  The  odour  of  those  tender  vegetables  to  this  day 
comi-s  back  iijion  my  sense,  redoh-nt  of  soothing  recollections.  Certainly  it 
is  the  most  delicate  of  culinarv  operations. 

Mile  aunts,  as  somelxMly  calls  them.  I  had  nonc-to  remember.  Hy  the 
tincles  side  I  may  be  said  to  have  l)cen  born  an  orphan.  Urother,  or  sister,  I 
ncviT  ha<l  .any— to  know  Ihem.  A  sister,  I  think,  that  should  have  been  Kliza- 
heth,  di>-d  in'both  our  infnncies.  What  a  comloit,  or  what  a  <  ,ue,  niav  I  not 
have  missed  in  her  !  — Put  I  have  cousins,  sprinkled  about  in   Hertfordshire  — 
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besides  t'wo,  with  whom  I  have  been  all  my  life  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy, 
and  whom  I  may  term  covtsms  par  excellence.  These  are  James  and  Bridget 
Elia.  They  are  older  than  myself  by  twelve,  and  ten,  years ;  and  neither  of 
them  seems  disposed,  in  matters  of  advice  and  guidance,  to  waive  any  of  the 
prerogatives  which  primogeniture  confers.  May  they  continue  still  in  the  same 
mind  ;  and  when  they  shall  be  seventy-five,  and  seventy-three,  years  old  (1 
cannot  spare  them  sooner),  persist  in  treating  me  in  my  grand  chmacteric  pre- 
cisely as  a  stripling,  or  younger  brother  ! 

James  is  an  inexplicable  cousin.  Nature  hath  her  unities,  which  not  every 
critic  can  penetrate ;  or,  if  we  feel,  we  cannot  explain  them.  The  pen  of 
Yorick,  and  none  since  his,  could  have  drawn  J.  E.  entire  — those  fine  Shandian 
lights  and  shades,  which  make  up  his  story.  I  must  limp  after  in  my  poor 
antithetical  manner,  as  the  fates  have  given  me  grace  and  talent.  J.  E.  then 
— to  the  eye  of  a  common  observer  at  least— seemeth  made  up  of  contradictory 
principles. — The  genuine  child  of  impulse,  the  frigid  philosopher  of  prudence 
— the  phlegm  of  my  cousin's  doctrine  is  invariably  at  war  with  his  tempera- 
ment, which  is  high  sanguine.  With  always  some  fire-new  project  in  his 
brain,  J.  E.  is  the  systematic  opponent  of  innovation,  and  crier-down  of  every- 
thing tliat  has  not  stood  the  test  of  age  and  experiment.  With  a  liundred  fine 
notions  chasing  one  another  hourly  in  his  fancy,  he  is  startled  at  the  least  ap- 
proach to  the  romantic  in  others ;  and,  determined  by  his  own  sense  in  every- 
thing, commends  yoii  to  the  guidance  of  common  sense  on  all  occasions. — 
With  a  touch  of  the  eccentric  in  all  which  he  does,  or  says,  he  is  only  anxious 
that  YOU  should  not  commit  yourself  by  doing  anything  absurd  or  singular. 
On  my  once  letting  slip  at  table,  that  I  was  not  fond  of  a  certain  popular  dish, 
lie  begged  me  at  any  rate  not  to  siiy  so— for  the  world  would  think  me  mad. 
He  disguises  a  passionate  fondness  for  works  of  high  art  (whereof  he  hath 
amassed  a  choice  collection),  under  the  pretext  of  buying  only  to  sell  again — 
that  his  enthusiasm  may  give  no  encouragement  to  yours.  N'et,  if  it  were  so, 
why  does  that  piece  of  tender  pastoral  Domenichino  hang  still  by  his  wall? — 
is  the  b.iU  of  his  sight  much  more  dear  to  him?— or  what  picture-dealer  can 
talk  like  him  ? 

Whcre.-is  mankind  in  general  arc  observed  to  warp  their  speculative  con- 
clusions to  the  bent  of  their  individual  humour.i,  liis  tiieories  are  sure  to  be  in 
fliamctrical  opposition  to  his  constitution.  Me  is  courageous  as  Charles  of 
Swetlen,  upon  instinct;  chary  of  liis  person,  upon  jirinciple,  as  a  travelling 
Quaker.  He  has  Ixren  preaching  up  to  me,  all  my  life,  the  doctrine  of  bowing 
to  the  great  — the  necessity  of  forms,  and  manner,  to  a  man's  getting  on  in  the 
world.  He  himself  never  aims  at  either,  that  1  can  discover, — and  li;is  a 
.spirit,  tliat  woiiid  stand  upright  in  the  presence  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  It 
is  plc.-Lsnnf  to  hear  liim  dis'-oursc  of  patience-  extolling  it  as  the  truest  wisdom 

and  to  see  him  during  the  last  seven  minuti-s  thai  his  dinniT  is  getting  ready. 
Nature  never  ran  up  iti  lier  liasle  a  more  resiles,  piece  of  workmanship  tlian 
wlien  she  moulded  tliis  impetuous  cousin  and  Art  never  turned  out  a  more 
elal)oralc  orator  than  he  can  display  iiimself  to  be,  upon  his  favourite  topic  of 
the  .-xflvantages  of  quiet,  and  contentcdncss  in  the  state,  whatever  it  be,  lliat 
we  ;irc  placed  in.  I  le  is  triinnpliani  on  this  theme,  when  he  has  you  safe  in 
one  of  those  short  Mages  that  ply  for  the  western  road,  in  a  very  ol>s(rutIing 
manner,  at  the  foot  of  John  Murray's  .sireei — where  you  get  in  when  it  is 
empty,  and  are  cxp<'cl«!<l  to  wait  till  the  vehicle  hath  completed  her  just  freight 

a  trying  Ihreivfiuarlers  of  an  liuur  lo  .some  peo|ile.  lie  wonders  at  your 
fl'lcetmess — "where  could  We  \tv  heller  than  we  are,  //iiis  m'/Zimj:;,  thus  ion- 
Miltini^f" — "prefers,  for  his  jiart,  a  stale  of  rest  lo  luiomolion,"  — Willi  an 
pye  all  the  while  iipun  the  roaclimaii — till  al  length,  w.ixing  out  of  ail  patience, 
M  your  want  p/  it,  he  breaks  out  into  a  pathetic  remoii.siranee  at  the  fellow  I 
for  detaining  us  %o  long  over  the  time  which  he  had  profi-vied,  and  declares   ' 

^.- _  J 
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peremptorily,  that  "  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  is  determined  to  get  out  if 
he  does  not  drive  on  that  instant." 

Very  quick  at  inventing  an  argument,  or  detecting  a  sophistry,  he  is  incapable 
of  attending  j<;«  in  any  chain  of  arguing.  Indeed  he  makes  wild  work  with 
logic  ;  and  seems  to  jump  at  most  admirable  conclusions  by  some  process,  not 
at  all  akin  to  it.  Consonantly  enough  to  this,  he  hath  been  heard  to  denv, 
upon  certain  occasions,  that  there  exists  such  a  faculty  at  all  in  man  as  reason  ; 
and  wondcreth  how  man  came  first  to  have  a  conceit  of  it — enforcing  his 
negation  with  all  the  might  of  reasoning  he  is  master  of  He  has  some  specu- 
lative notions  against  laughter,  and  will  maintain  that  laughing  is  r.ot  natural 
to  /i//«— when  peradvcnture  the  next  moment  his  lungs  shall  crow  like  Chanti- 
cleer. He  says  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  world— and  dcclaretli  that  wit 
is  his  aversion.  It  was  he  who  said,  upon  seeing  the  Eton  boys  at  play  in 
their  grounds—  What  a  pity  to  tliink,  tliut  tluscfinc  ingenuous  lads  i,i  a  few 
years  zvill  all  lie  changed  into  frivolous  Members  of  Parliament ! 

His  youth  was  fiery,  glowing,  tempestuous— and  in  age  he  discovered  no 
symptom  of  cooling.  This  is  that  which  I  admire  in  him.  I  hate  people  who 
meet  Time  half-way.  I  am  for  no  compromise  with  that  inevitable  spoiler. 
While  he  lives,  J.  E.  will  take  his  swing. — It  does  me  good,  as  I  walk  towards 
the  street  of  my  daily  avocation,  on  some  fine  May  morning,  to  meet  him 
marching  in  a  quite  opposite  direction,  with  a  jolly  handsome  presence,  and 
shining  sanguine  face,  that  indicates  some  purchase  in  his  eye  a  Claude— or  a 
Hobbima  — for  much  of  his  enviable  leisure  is  consumed  at  Christie's,  and 
riiiliips's— or  where  not,  to  pick  up  pictures,  and  such  gauds.  On  these 
occasions  he  mostly  stoppeth  me,  to  read  a  short  lecture  on  the  advantage  a 
])erson  like  me  possesses  above  himself,  in  having  his  time  occupied  with  busi- 
ness which  he  must  t/;?— assureth  me  that  he  often  feels  it  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands— wishes  he  had  fewer  holidays— and  goes  oft"— Westward  Ho  I— chanting 
a  tune  to  Pall  Mall— perfectly  convinced  that  he  has  convinced  me— wiiile  I 
proceed  in  my  opposite  direction  tuneless. 

It  is  plcas.'int  again  to  see  this  Professor  of  Indifference  doing  the  honours 
of  his  new  purchase,  when  he  has  fairly  housed  it.  You  must  view  it  in  every 
light,  till  //(•  lias  found  the  best-  placing  it  at  this  distance,  and  at  that,  but 
always  suiting  the  focus  of  your  sight  to  his  own.  You  must  spy  at  it  through 
your  fingers,  to  catch  the  ai'rial  perspective- though  you  assure  him  that  to 
you  the  landscape  shows  much  more  agreeabU;  without  that  artifice.  Woe  be 
to  the  luckless  wight,  who  does  not  only  not  respond  to  iiis  rapture,  but  who 
should  drop  an  unseasonable  intimation  of  preferring  one  of  his  anterior  bar- 
gains to  the  jiresent  ! — The  last  is  ahv.ays  his  best  hit— his  "  Cynthia  of  tiic 
minute."— Alas  !  how  many  a  mild  Madonna  have  I  known  to  tome  in  -a 
liaphacl  !— keep  its  ascendancy  for  a  few  brief  moons — then,  after  cerlain 
intermedial  degradations,  from  the  front  drawing-room  to  tiie  back  gallery, 
thence  to  the  dark  parlour,— adopted  in  turn  i)y  eacii  of  the  Cnrracci,  under 
successive  lowering  .ascriptions  of  filiation,  mildly  breaking  its  fall — consigned 
to  the  oblivious  lumber-room,  go  out  at  last  .i  Lucca  f  jiordano,  or  ])l.iin  Carlo 
Maratti !— which  th.ngs  when  1  bi-iii-kl— musing  upon  the  chances  und  mut.i- 
bilities  of  fate  below  -hath  made  me  to  rellcct  upon  the  altereU  conditii>n  of 
great  personages,  or  that  woful  queen  of  Kicliard  the  ."Second — 

set  forlli  in  pomp, 

Slic  came  :iilc)riu?il  liillier  like  sweet  M.iy. 
Sent  b.ick  like  Kullowmas  or  »li()rtcst  day. 

With  great  love  for  you,  ).  1'.  Iialh  but  a  limited  sympathy  witli  what  you 
firl  or  do.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  makes  slemlcr  guesses  at  wli.it 
pisses  in  your  mind.  He  never  pierces  the  marrow  of  your  Iiabits.  lie  will 
tell  an  old-established  play-goer,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  of  So-and-so  (naming 
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one  of  the  theatres),  is  a  very  lively  comedian— as  a  piece  of  news  !  He 
advertized  me  but  the  other  day  of  some  pleasant  green  lanes  which  he  had 
found  out  for  me,  kncni'ins;  me  to  be  a  great  walker,  in  my  own  immediate 
vicinity — who  have  liaunted  the  identical  spot  any  time  these  twenty  years  !— 
He  lias  not  much  respect  for  that  class  of  feelings  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
sentimental.  He  applies  the  definition  of  real  evil  to  bodily  suffering  exclu- 
sively—and rejecteth  all  others  as  imaginary.  He  is  affected  by  the  sight  or 
the  bare  supposition  of  a  creature  in  pain,  to  a  degree  which  I  have  never 
witnessed  out  of  womankind.  A  constitutional  acuteness  to  this  class  of 
sufferings,  may  in  part  account  for  this.  The  animal  tribe  in  particular  he 
taketh  under  his  especial  protection.  A  broken-winded  or  spur-galled  horse  is 
sure  to  find  an  advocate  in  him.  An  over-loaded  ass  is  his  client  for  ever. 
He  is  the  apostle  to  the  brute  kind — the  never-failing  friend  of  those  who  have 
none  to  care  for  them.  The  contemplation  of  a  lobster  tjoiled,  or  eels  skinned 
ali-jc,  will  wring  him  so,  that  "all  for  pity  he  could  die."  It  will  take  the 
savour  from  his  palate,  and  the  rest  from  liis  pillow,  for  days  and  nights.  With 
the  intense  feeling  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  he  wanted  only  the  steadiness  of 
pursuit,  and  unity  of  purpose,  of  that  "  tnie  yoke  fellow  with  Time."  to  have 
affected  as  much  for  the  Animal,  as  he  hath  done  for  the  AV;/<>  Creation. 
But  my  uncontrollable  cousin  is  but  imperfectly  formed  for  purposes  which 
demand  co-operation.  He  cannot  wait.  His  amelioration-plans  must  be 
ripened  in  a  day.  For  this  re;ison  he  has  cut  but  an  eciuivocal  figure  in  bene- 
volent societies,  and  combinations  for  the  alleviation  of  human  sullerings.  His 
zeal  constantly  makes  liini  to  outrun,  and  put  out,  his  coadjutors.  He  thinks  of 
relieving, — while  they  think  of  debating.  He  was  black-balled  out  of  a  society 
for  the  Relief  of  •  •  •  because  the  fervour  of  his  humanity  toiled  beyond  the 
formal  apprehension,  and  creeping  processes,  of  his  a.ssociates.  I  shall  always 
consider  this  distinction  as  a  patent  of  nobility  of  the  l£lia  family  ! 

Do  I  mention  these  seeming  inconsistencies  to  smile  at.  or  upbraid,  my  unique 
cousin?  Marry,  heaven,  and  all  good  manners,  and  the  understanilmg  that 
should  be  between  kinsfolk,  forbid  !— With  all  the  strangeness  of  this  Urangest 
of  the  F.liai—  I  would  not  have  him  in  one  jot  or  tittle  other  than  he  is  ;  neither 
would  I  barter  or  exch.uige  my  wild  kinsman  for  the  most  e.\act,  regular,  and 
everyway  consistent  kinsman  breathmg. 

In  my  next,  reader,  I  may  perhajis  give  you  .some  account  of  my  cousin 
Bridget  — if  you  are  not  already  surfeited  with  cousins— and  take  you  by  the 
liand,  if  >ou  are  willing  to  go  with  us,  on  an  excursion  which  we  made  a 
summer  or  two  since,  in  searcii  of  more  cousins — 

Through  the  green  pl.nins  of  pic.isnnt  HcrtforJbliirc. 


3JR;uhcvn   (L-nb   in   T)crtforb,shirc. 

(/'//<•  London  Mar^azint,  July,  1821.) 


I'I'hc  "  n.  F."  nlhuled  lo  low.-ird«  the  clc«e  of  llilt  c^Miy  w,i»  the  llnrron  Ficlil  .'ilroily 
mciitiuncd  in  the  note  jircfixcd  to  ihc  skctLh  of  "'I  he  Old  .-.iid  the  New  Sclioojiii.ivlcr.") 

BHiiir.:  T  I'l.TA  has  been  mv  housekeeper  for  many  a  long  year.  I  have 
fililiK.ilions  lo  Bridget,  rxlending  beyond  the  period  of  memory.  We  lumse 
toci'ihcr,  old  bachelor  nnd  maid,  in  a  sort  of  double  .singleness;  with  such 
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tolerable  comfort,  upon  the  whole,  that  I,  for  one,  find  myself  in  no  sort  of 
disposition  to  go  out  upon  the  mountains,  with  the  rash  king's  oflsprmg,  to 
bewail  my  celibacy.  We  agree  pretty  well  in  our  tastes  and  habits — yet  so,  as 
"  with  a  difference."  We  are  generally  in  harmony,  with  occasional  bickerings 
— as  it  should  be  among  near  relations.  Our  sympathies  are  rather  understood, 
than  expressed  ;  and  once,  upon  my  dissembling  a  tone  in  my  voice  more  kind 
than  ordinary,  my  cousin  burst  into  tears,  and  complained  that  I  was  altered. 
We  are  both  great  readers  in  different  directions.  While  I  am  hanging  over 
(for  the  thousandth  time)  some  passage  in  old  Burton,  or  one  of  his  strange 
i  contemporaries,  she  is  abstracted  in  some  modern  tale,  or  adventure,  whereof 
our  common  reading-table  is  daily  fed  with  assiduously  fresh  supplies.  Narra- 
tive teases  me.  I  have  little  concern  in  the  progress  of  events.  She  must  have 
a  story,— well,  ill,  or  indifferently  told — so  there  be  life  stirring  in  it,  and  plenty 
of  good  or  evil  accidents.  The  fluctimtions  of  fortune  in  fiction— and  almost 
in  real  life— liave  ceased  to  interest,  or  operate  but  dully  upon  me.  Outof-tiie 
way  liumours  and  opinions  — heads  with  some  diverting  twist  in  them  — the 
oddities  of  autiiorsiii])  please  mc  most.  My  cousin  has  a  native  disrelish  of 
anything  that  sounds  odd  or  bizarre.  Nothing  goes  down  with  her  that  is 
quaint,  irregular,  or  out  of  the  road  of  conuuon  sympathy.  She  "holds 
.Nature  more  clever."  1  can  pardon  her  blindness  to  the  beautiful  obliquities 
of 'the  Keligio  Medici  ;  but  she  must  apologize  to  me  for  certain  disrespectful 
insinuations,  which  she  lias  been  pleased  to  throw  out  latterly,  touching  the 
intellectuals  of  a  dear  favourite  of  mine,  of  the  last  century  but  one — the  thrice 
noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous,  — but  again  somewhat  fantastical,  and  original- 
brained,  generous  Margaret  .Newcastle. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  my  cousin,  oftener  perhaps  than  I  could  have  wished, 
to  have  had  for  her  associates  and  mine,  free-thinkers -leaders,  and  disciples, 
of  novel  philosophies  and  systems;  but  she  ncitlier  wrangles  with,  nor  accepts, 
their  opinions.  That  which  was  good  and  venerable  to  lier,  when  she  was  a 
child,  retains  its  authority  over  her  mind  still.  She  never  juggles  or  plays 
tricks  with  her  understanding. 

We  arc  both  of  us  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  positive  ;  and  I  have  obscr\'ed 
the  result  of  our  disputes  to  be  almost  uniformly  this -that  in  matters  of  fact, 
dales,  and  circumstances,  it  turns  out,  that  I  was  in  the  riglit,  and  my  cousin 
in  tlie  wrong.  Hut  wiiere  we  have  diflered  upon  moral  points;  upon  some- 
iliing  i^roper  to  be  done,  or  let  alone;  whatever  heat  of  opposition,  or  steadi- 
ivss  of  conviction,  I  set  out  with,  I  am  sure  always  in  the  long  run,  to  be 
1  nought  over  to  her  way  of  thinking. 

I  must  touch  upon  tjic  foibles  of  my  kinswoman  witli  a  gentle  hand,  for 
I'ridget  does  not  like  to  be  told  cjf  iier  faults.  She  hath  an  awkward  trick  (to 
say  no  worse  of  it)  of  rending  in  company  :  at  which  times  slie  will  answer  yes 
(jr  no  to  a  question,  witiiout  fully  understanding  its  purport — which  is  pro- 
voking, and  (leiog.itory  in  llie  highest  degree  to  the  dignity  of  the  putter  of 
the  s.iid  question,  lier  presence;  of  mind  is  equal  to  the  most  pressing  (rials 
of  life,  but  will  sometimes  desert  her  upon  trilling  occasions.  Wiien  tlie  pur- 
pose requires  it,  and  is  a  thing  of  moment,  she  can  s|KMk  to  it  greatly  ;  but  in 
matters  which  are  not  stulT  of  the  conscience,  she  liatli  l)ccn  known  sometimes 
to  li't  slip  ;i  word  less  seasonably. 

I  ler  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to;  and  slie  happily  missed 
all  that  train  of  female  garniture,  which  passetii  by  (he  name  of  aecomi>lish- 
ments.  She  was  tinnbled  early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a  spacious  closet 
of  good  old  I-'.nglisli  reading,  without  mudi  .selection  or  prohibition,  and  brows<>d 
at  will  upon  th.it  fiir  ami  wholesome  pasturage.  Had  I  twenty  girls,  they 
should  !»•  brf)iiglit  ii|)  exactly  in  this  fasliion.  I  know  not  wlii-tlier  their  cliance 
in  wedlock  might  not  be  diminished  by  it  ;  liut  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  it  makes 
(if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst)  ntost  incomparable  old  maids. 
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In  a  season  of  distress,  she  is  the  truest  comforter;  but  in  the  teasing  acci- 
dents, and  minor  perplexities,  which  do  not  call  out  the  -will  to  meet  them,  she 
sometimes  maketh  matters  worse  by  an  excess  of  participation.  If  she  does 
not  always  divide  your  trouble,  upon  the  pleasanter  occasions  of  life  she  is  sure 
always  to  treble  your  satisfaction.  She  is  excellent  to  be  at  play  with,  or  upon 
a  visit  ;  but  best,  when  she  goes  a  journey  with  you. 

We  made  an  excursion  together  a  few  summers  since,  into  Hertfordshire,  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  some  of  our  less-known  relations  in  that  fine  com 
country. 

The  oldest  thing  I  remember  is  Mackery  End ;  or  Mackarel  End,  as  it  is 
spelt,  perhaps  more  properly,  in  some  old  maps  of  Hertfordshire  ;  a  farm-house, 
— delightfully  situated  within  a  gentle  walk  from  W'heatliampstcad.  I  can  just 
remember  having  been  there,  on  a  visit  to  a  great-aunt,  when  I  was  a  child 
under  the  care  of  Bridget  ;  who,  as  I  have  said,  is  older  than  myself  by  some 
ten  years.  I  wish  that  I  could  throw  into  a  heap  the  remainder  of  our  joint 
existences,  that  we  might  share  them  in  equal  division.  But  tliat  is  impossible. 
The  house  was  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  a  substantial  yeoman,  who 
had  married  my  grandmother's  sister.  His  name  was  Gladman.  My  grand- 
mother was  a  Bruton,  married  to  a  Field.  The  Cladmans  and  the  Brutons  are 
still  nourishing  in  that  part  of  the  county,  but  the  Fields  are  almost  extinct. 
More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  I  speak  of;  and,  for  tlie 
greater  portion  of  that  period,  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  other  two  branches 
also.  Who  or  what  sort  of  persons  inherited  Mackery  End-  kindred  or 
strange  folk— we  were  afraid  almost  to  conjecture,  but  determined  some  day 
to  explore. 

By  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  taking  the  noble  park  at  Luton  in  our 
way  from  .Saint  Alban's,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  of  our  anxious  curiosity  about 
noon.  The  sight  of  the  old  farm-house,  though  every  trace  of  it  was  efr.iccd 
from  my  recollection,  .affected  me  with  a  pleasure  which  I  had  not  experienceil 
for  many  a  year.  For  though  /  liad  forgotten  it,  wc  had  never  forgotten 
being  there  together,  and  we  had  been  t.alking  about  M.ackcry  l-^nd  all  our 
lives,  till  memory  on  my  part  became  mocked  with  a  phantom  of  itself,  and  I 
thought  I  knew  the  aspect  of  a  place,  whicli,  when  present,  O  how  unlike  it 
was  to  that,  which  I  had  conjured  up  so  many  times  instead  of  it  ! 

Still  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it  ;  the  se;ison  w;\s  in  tlie  "heart  of 
June,"  and  I  could  say  with  the  poet. 

Hut  thou,  th.it  didst  .ippc.ir  so  fail 

To  fond  im.iKin.ll  ion. 
Do^t  riv.il  in  the  li);ht  of  day 

llcr  delicate  creation  !  * 

Bridget's  w.is  more  a  w.iking  bliss  than  mine,  for  she  c;isily  remembered  lier 
old  .-icciti.iinl.iDce  ag.iin— sonu!  .altered  features,  of  course,  a  little  gnidi^ed  at. 
At  first,  indied,  slie  w;is  re.idy  to  disbelieve  for  joy;  but  the  .scene  .soon  re- 
confirmed il.sclf  in  lier  afTeclions— and  slie  traversed  every  outpost  of  the 
old  m.in^tion,  to  the  wfxxl  hous(?,  the  orchard,  the-  place  where  the  pigeon-hous<- 
had  stood  (house  and  birds  wcte  alike  (lownj  with  a  bnathlcss  impatience  of 
rci<n;iiiiion,  whi'h  was  more  pardon. iblc  pirh:ips  thin  decorous  at  the  age  of 
fifty  txld.      But  Bri(I^;el  in  some  tliini;s  is  behind  her  ye.irs. 

'ihc:  only  tiling;  left  w.ls  to  get  into  the  housc-'uiid  that  w;is  .n  diflkulty 
wlilf  h  to  nic  singly  would  have  Ijren  insurmo'.mlablo  :  for  1  am  terribly  shy  in 
in.iUiiu:  tiivelf  known  to  Mr.mgcrs  .and  oul-of-dale  kinsfolk.  l.ovc.  .stronger 
Ih.iii  ■.<  rn|ilc,  wini;cd  my  cousin  in  without  nv;  but  she  soi>i)  returned  willi  a 
creature  that  iiii>;lil  have  s;il  to  a  sculptor  tor  the  iin.agc  of  Welcome.     It  was 

•  IWiinliworth,  on  Vamnv  \'Uittd.\ 
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the  youngest  of  the  Gladmans  ;  who,  by  marriage  with  a  Bruton,  had  become 
mistress  of  the  old  mansion.  A  comely  brood  are  the  Bnitons.  Six  of  them, 
females,  were  noted  as  the  handsomest  young  women  in  the  county.  But  this 
adopted  Bniton,  in  my  mind,  was  better  than  they  all — more  comel)'.  She 
was  born  too  late  to  have  remembered  me.  She  just  recollected  in  early  life  to 
have  had  her  cousin  Bridget  once  pointed  out  to  her,  climbing  a  stile.  But  the 
name  of  kindred,  and  of  cousinship,  was  enough.  Those  slender  ties,  that 
prove  slight  as  gossamer  in  the  rending  atmosphere  of  a  metropolis,  bind 
faster,  as  we  found  it,  in  hearty,  homely,  loving  Hertfordshire.  In  five  minutes 
we  were  as  thoroughly  acquainted  as  if  we  had  been  born  and  bred  up 
together;  were  familiar,  even  to  the  calling  each  other  by  our  Christian  names. 
So  Christians  should  call  one  anotlier.  To  have  seen  Bridget,  and  her— it  was 
like  the  meeting  of  the  two  scriptural  cousins  !  I'here  was  a  grace  and 
dignity,  an  amplitude  of  form  and  stature,  answering  to  her  mind,  in  this 
farmer's  wife,  which  would  have  shined  in  a  palace— or  so  we  thought  it.  We 
were  made  welcome  by  husband  and  wife  equally — we,  and  our  friend  that  was 
with  us. — I  had  almost  forgotten  him— but  B.  F.  will  not  so  soon  forget  that 
meeting,  if  peradventure  he  sh.all  read  this  on  the  far-distant  shores  where  the 
Kangaroo  haunts.  The  fatted  calf  was  made  ready,  or  rather  was  already  so, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  our  coming;  and,  after  an  appropriate  glass  of  native 
wine,  never  let  me  forget  with  what  honest  pride  this  hospitable  cousin  made 
us  proceed  to  Wheathampstead,  to  introduce  us  (as  some  new-found  rarity)  to 
her  mother  and  sister  (jladrnans,  who  did  indeed  know  sometliing  more  of  us, 
at  a  time  when  slie  almost  knew  nothing.  -  With  what  corresponding  kindness 
we  were  received  by  them  al.so— how  I'ridget's  memory,  e.xalted  by  the  occasion, 
warmed  into  a  thousand  half-obliterated  recollections  of  things  and  persons,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  and  her  own — and  to  the  astoundment  of  B.  F.  who 
sat  by,  almost  the  only  thing  that  vaos  not  a  cousin  there,  — old  eflaced  images 
of  more  than  half-forgotten  names  and  circumstances  still  crowding  back  upon 
her,  as  words  written  in  lemon  cgme  out  upon  exposure  to  a  friendly  warmth, — 
when  I  forget  all  this,  then  may  my  country  cousins  forget  me  ;  and  Bridget  no 
more  remt^mber,  that  in  the  days  of  weakling  infancy  I  was  her  tender  cliarge 
— as  I  have  been  her  care  in  foolish  manhoori  since- in  those  pretty  pastoral 
walks,  long  ago,  about  Mackery  Ijid,  in  Ilertfordsiiirc. 

3lm}jerfctt  .^nmpathic.^. 

(T/ic  London  Miignzinc,  August,  1S21.) 


(This  paper  was  nriKinally  hcacJol,  much  less  happily  liccausc  in  a  rouiulahout  way, 

"Jews,   Quakers,   Scotchmen  and  other  Imperfect  Sympathies."     "  I! "  was  Juhn 

Hraham,  the  famous  tenor  siii^jer,  whom  Charles  l.amh  once  humorously  ilcscribcti  as  a 
coiuliination  of  the  Jew,  the  (lentlcman  ami  the  AiikcI.  The  anccilolc  with  which  tliik 
essay  close*  in  re;;nril  to  ihc  llircc  (Jiiakers  in  the  siaec  co.ich,  Ch.ulrs  Iwinili  hail  re- 
lated lo  him  hy  the  eminent  sur^;eon  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  was  himself  nil  eye- 
witness and  earwitncss  of  the  inciilcnt.  | 

I  am  of  a  constitution  so  pcncral,  that  it  consorts  and  Rympalhirelh  with  all  things;  I 
li.ivc  no  antipathy,  or  rather  idiosyncrasy  in  nnythiuK.  Those  national  repugnances  do 
not  touch  nic,  nur  do  I  bcliuld  with  prejudice  the  Krcnch,  Italian,  Sp.iniard,  or  Dutch,-  - 
Keligiit  Medici. 

That  the  author  of  the  Rcligio  Medici,  mounted    upon    the  airy  stills  of 
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abstraction,  conversant  about  notional  and  conjectural  essences  ;  in  whose 
categories  of  Being  the  possible  took  the  upper  hand  of  the  actual  ;  should 
have  overlooked  the  impertinent  individualities  of  such  poor  concretions  as 
mankind,  is  not  much  to  be  admired.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
in  the  genus  of  animals  he  should  liave  condescended  to  distinguish  that 
species  at  all.  For  myself— earth-bound  and  fettered  to  the  scene  of  my 
activities, — 

Standing  on  earth,  not  wrapt  .ibove  the  bky, 

I  confess  that  I  do  feel  the  differences  of  mankind,  national  or  individual,  to 
an  unhealthy  excess.  I  can  look  with  no  indifferent  eye  upon  things  or  persons. 
Whatever  is,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  taste  or  distaste  ;  or  w  hen  once  it  becomes 
indifferent,  it  begins  to  be  disrelishing.  I  am,  in  plainer  words,  a  bundle  of 
prejudices — made  up  of  likings  and  dislikings— the  veriest  thrall  to  sympathies, 
apathies,  antipathies.  In  a  certain  sense,  1  hope  it  may  be  said  of  me  that 
I  am  a  lover  of  my  species.  I  can  feel  for  all  indifferently,  but  1  cannot  feel 
towards  all  ecjually.  The  more  purely-Iuiglijh  word  that  expresses  sympathy 
will  better  explain  my  meaning,  i  can  be  a  friend  to  a  worthy  man,  wiio 
upon  another  account  cannot  be  my  mate  ox  fellow.  I  cannot  like  all  people 
alike.* 

I  l^ve  been  trying  all  my  life  to  like  Scotchmen,  and  am  obliged  to  desist 
from  the  experiment  in  despair.  They  cannot  like  me— and  in  truth,  1  never 
knew  one  of  tliat  nation  wlio  attempted  to  do  it.  There  is  something  more 
plain  and  ingenuous  in  their  mode  of  proceeding.  We  know  one  another  at 
first  sight.  There  is  an  order  of  imperfect  intellects  (under  wiiich  mine  must 
be  content  to  rank)  wliich  in  its  constitutioa  is  essentially  anti-Caledonian. 
The  owners  of  the  sort  of  faculties  1  allude  to,  iiave  minds  rather  suggestive 
tlian  comprehensive.  'They  have  no  pretences  to  much  clearness  or  precision 
in  their  ide;is,  or  in  their  manner  of  expressing  them.  'Their  intellectual 
wardrobe  (to  confess  fairly)  li.as  few  whole  pieces  in  it.  They  are  content  witli 
fragments  and  scattered  pieces  of  Truth.  .Siic  presents  no  full  front  to  them— 
a  feature  or  side-f.ice  at  the  most.  Hints  and  glimpses,  germs  and  crude 
essays  at  a  system,  is  the  utmost  they  pretend  to.  'Thev  iieat  up  a  little  game 
p<'r.idveniure— .ind  Ic.ive  it  to  knottier  heads,  more  rotiust  conslitiitioiis,  to 
run  it  down.  'The  ligiu  tliat  liglits  ihem  is  not  steady  and  polar,  but  mutable 
and  aliifiing  :  waxing,  and  again  waning.     Their  conversation  is  accordingly. 

*  (I  would  I)C  understood  .is  confining  myself  to  llic  siilijcct  of  iinf>frf,'cl  aymfidlhiet. 
To  ii.itions  circl.nsscs  of  men  there  t,-\n  lie  no  direct  iiiitif<alliy.  'I'liere  may  l)o  individti.-ils 
horn  .ind  constellated  so  opposite  to  another  individual  nature,  that  the  same  sphere 
cannot  hold  ihcm.  I  have  met  with  my  mor.il  antiixides,  and  can  helievc  the  story  of 
two  |>er<kon»  meeting  (who  never  mw  one  another  before  in  their  lives)  nnd  instantly 
fiKhling. 

1 We  liy  proof  find  there  should  lie 

'Twixt  mill  and  man  such  nn  antiiuithy. 

That  llii.ii..;h  he  can  show  no  just  reason  why 

For  any  furmrr  wrmiK  or  injury, 

fan  neither  find  a  lilcmish  in  his  fame, 

Nor  nunht  in  face  or  feature  justly  Maine, 

Can  rh.illriiKc  or  nccuse  )iim  of  no  evil. 

Yet  iioiwithklandini;  hales  him  0.1  a  devil. 

'Ihr  linr..  nrr  from  old  Ilcywfifid'*  "llicrnrrhic  nf  Anfjcln,"  and  lie  siihjoins  n  ruriom 

'■  '  iiion,  of  .1  Spaninrd  who  atlrinplcd   to  iis<wihsinate  a  Kinj{  Kfrdinand  of 

.■■ ;  :  put  to  the  r.irk  coiihl  yive  no  other  reason  for  the  deed  liut  nn  inveterate 

ni  ■  ,         ,    li  he  hail  taken  to  the  first  siuhl  of  the  Kinj;. 


—^^—  The  r.Tu»r  to  whii  li  that  nc  t  <  ompeli'd  him 
\S'as,  he  ne  cr  luvcd  him  kinco  he  firu  IkIigIiI  him.  | 
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They  will  throw  out  a  random  word  in  or  out  of  season,  and  be  content  to  let 
it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  They  cannot  speak  always  as  if  they  were  upon 
their  oath— but  must  be  understood,  speaking  or  writing,  with  some  abate- 
ment. 'Ihey  seldom  wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but  e'en  bring  it  to  market 
in  the  green  ear.  They  delight  to  impart  their  defective  discoveries,  as  they 
arise,  witliout  waiting  for  their  full  development.  They  are  no  systematizers, 
and  would  but  err  more  by  attempting  it.  Their  minds,  as  I  said  before,  are 
suggestive  merely.  The  brain  of  a  true  Caledonian  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  is 
constituted  upon  quite  a  different  ]3lan.  His  Minerva  is  born  in  panoply. 
You  are  never  admitted  to  see  his  ideas  in  their  growth — if,  indeed,  they  do 
grow,  and  are  not  rather  put  together  upon  principles  of  clock-work.  You 
never  catch  his  mind  in  an  undress.  He  never  hints  or  suggests  anything, 
but  unlades  liis  stock  of  ideas  in  perfect  order  and  completeness.  He  brings 
his  total  wealth  into  company,  and  gravely  unpacks  it.  His  riches  are  always 
about  him.  He  never  stoops  to  catch  a  glittering  something  in  your  presence, 
to  share  it  with  you,  before  he  quite  knows  whether  it  be  true  touch  or  not. 
You  cannot  cry  halves  to  anything  that  he  finds.  He  does  not  find,  but  bring. 
You  never  witness  his  first  apprehension  of  a  thing.  His  understanding  is 
always  at  its  meridian— you  never  see  the  first  dawn,  the  early  streaks.  —He  has 
no  falterings  of  self-suspicion.  Surmises,  guesses,  misgivings,  half-intuitions, 
semi-consciousness,  partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo  conceptions, 
have  no  place  in  Ins  brain,  or  vocabulary.  The  twilight  of  dubiety  never  falls 
upon  him.  Is  he  orihodo.x — he  has  no  doubts.  Is  he  an  infidel — he  has  none 
either.  Between  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  there  is  no  border-land  with 
him.  You  cannot  hover  with  him  upon  the  confines  of  truth,  or  wander  in  the 
maze  of  a  probable  argument.  He  always  keeps  tlie  path.  You  cannot  make 
excursions  with  him— for  he  sets  you  right.  His  taste  never  tlucluates.  His 
morality  never  abates.  He  cannot  compromise,  or  understand  middle  actions, 
'i'liere  can  be  but  a  right  and  a  wrong.  His  conversation  is  as  a  book.  His 
affirmations  have  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  You  must  speak  upon  tlie  square 
with  iiim.  He  stops  a  metaphor  like  a  suspected  |)erson  in  an  enemy  s 
country.  "A  healthy  book  !" — said  one  of  his  countrymen  to  me,  wlio  had 
ventured  to  give  that  appellation  to  John  Duncle, — "did  I  catch  rightly  what 
you  said?  1  have  heard  of  a  man  in  healtli,  and  of  a  healthy  slate  of  body, 
l)ut  I  do  not  see  how  that  epithet  can  be  properly  applied  to  a  book."  .Xbove 
all,  you  must  beware  of  indirect  expressions  before  a  Caledonian.  Clap  an 
extinguisher  upon  your  irony,  if  you  arc  unhappily  blest  with  a  vein  of  it. 
kemembcr  you  are  upon  your  oatli.  I  have  a  print  of  a  graceful  female  after 
Ix-onarrlo  da  \'inci,  which  I  was  showing  off  to  Mr. .  .After  he  liad  ex- 
amined it  mimilcly,  I  ventured  to  .isk  him  how  he  liked  MV  HK.AITY  (a  foolish 
name  it  goes  by  aiiKjiig  my  friends) — wiien  he  very  gr.ivcly  .assured  n^e,  that 
"he  h.ad  considerable  respect  for  my  character  and  talents"  (so  he  was  pleased 
to  say),  "  Ijut  had  not  given  himself  much  thought  about  tlie  degree  of  my 
persona!  pretensions."  The  misconception  staggered  me,  but  rlici  not  seem 
mu(  li  to  disconcert  him.  — Persons  of  this  nation  arc  iiarticularly  fond  of 
alfirming  a  truth  — which  nobody  dotibls.  They  tlo  not  so  pniperly  aflirni,  as 
annunci.ite  it.  They  ilo  indeed  appear  to  have  siith  a  love  of  tnitli  (.is  if, 
like;  virtue,  it  were  valuable  for  itself)  th.it  alt  inith  lieioincs  e(|u.illy  valuable, 
whether  the  pro(iosilion  that  contains  it  he  new  or  old,  disputed,  or  siicli  as  is 
impossible  lo  bci onie  .i  subject  of  dispulalion.  I  was  present  not  long  since 
at  a  party  of  .Norlh  Mrilons,  where  a  srm  of  Mnrns  was  expected ;  and  h.ip- 
pencd  lo  drop  a  silly  expression  (in  my  ."■' oiiili  I'.rilisli  way),  that  I  wished  it 
Were  the  fuller  instead  of  th(- son  when  four  of  them  started  up  at  once  to 
inform  me,  that  "that  w.as  impossible,  iH'caiiso  he  was  ilcad."  .An  imjirac- 
ticable  wish,  it  seems,  was  more  than  tliey  could  conceive.  Swift  li.is  hit  off 
this  part  of  their  character,  namely,  their  love  of  Irulli,  in  liis  biting  way,  but 
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with  nn  illiberality  that  necessarily  confines  tlie  passage  to  the  margin.*  The 
tediousness  of  these  people  is  certainly  provoking.  I  wonder  if  they  ever  tire 
one  another  ! — In  my  early  life  1  had  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  poetry 
of  Burns.  I  have  sometimes  foolishly  hoped  to  ingratiate  myself  with  his 
countrymen  by  expressing  it.  But  I  have  always  found  that  a  true  S^cot  resents 
your  admiration  of  his  compatriot,  even  more  than  he  would  your  contempt  of 
him.  The  latter  he  imputes  to  your  "imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  words  which  he  uses;  "  and  the  same  objection  makes  it  a  presumption  in 
you  to  suppose  that  you  can  admire  him,— Thomson  they  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten. Smollett  they  have  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  for  his  delineation 
of  Kory  and  his  companion,  upon  their  tirst  introduction  to  our  metropolis. — 
Speak  of  Smollett  as  a  great  genius,  and  they  will  retort  upon  you  Hume's 
History  compared  with  his  Continuation  of  it.  What  if  the  historian  had  j 
continued  Humphrey  Clinker? 

I  have,  in  the  abstract,  no  disrespect  for  Jews.  They  are  a  piece  of  stubborn 
antiquity,  compared  with  which  Stonehenge  is  in  its  nonage.  They  date  be- 
yond the  pyramids.  But  I  should  not  care  to  be  in  habits  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  any  of  that  nation.  I  confess  tliat  I  have  not  the  ncrvt s  to  enter 
their  synagogues.  Old  prejudices  cling  about  me.  I  cannot  shake  off  the 
story  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  Centuries  of  injury,  contempt,  and  hate,  on  the 
one  side,  — of  cloaked  revenge,  dissimulation,  and  hale,  on  the  other,  between 
our  and  their  fathers,  must,  and  ought,  to  affect  iho  blood  of  the  children.  I 
cannot  believe  it  can  run  clear  and  kindly  yet;  or  that  a  few  fine  words,  such 
as  candour,  liberality,  the  light  of  a  nineteenth  centur\',  can  close  up  the 
breaches  of  so  dc-adly  a  disunion.  A  Hebrew  is  nowhere  congenial  to  me. 
He  is  least  distasteful  on  'Change- for  the  mercantile  spirit  levels  all  distinc- 
tions, as  are  all  beauties  in  the  dark.  I  boldly  confess  1  do  not  relish  the 
appro.ximation  of  Jew  and  Christian,  whicli  has  become  so  fashionable.  The 
reciprocal  endearments  have,  to  me,  something  hypocritical  and  unnatural  in 
them.  I  do  not  like  to  sec  the  Church  and  Synagogue  kissing  and  congcein.? 
in  awkward  f)0£turcs  of  an  aflected  civility.  If  tluy  are  converted,  why  do 
they  not  come  over  to  us  aliogether?  Why  keep  up  a  form  of  separation, 
when  the  life  of  it  has  lied?  If  they  can  sit  with  us  at  table,  why  ilo  they 
kick  at  our  cookery?  I  do  not  understand  these  half  convertites.  Jews 
chrisii.ini/im:-  Christians  jud.ii/iiig— puz/le  me.  I  like  fish  or  flesh.  A 
moderate  Jew  is  a  more  confounding  piece  of  anomaly  than  a  wet  Quaker. 

'Ilie  spirit  of  the  synagogue  is  essentially  sepavativt.     H would  have  been 

more  in  keeping  if  he  had  abided  by  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.     Tlicre  is  a 

fine   scorn    in   his    face,   which    nature   miant    to   Ik:   of Cliristiaiis.     The 

Hebn-w  spirit  is  strong  in  him,  in  spile  of  his  jiroselytism.  He  cannot  con- 
quer the  .Shiblxilcth.  How  it  breaks  out,  when  he  sings,  "'llie  I  hildren  of 
Israel  pa-sscd  through  the  Red  Sea  !  "  'J'he  auditors,  for  the  moment,  are  ns 
ICgyplians  to  him,  and  lie  rides  over  otir  necks  in  triumph.  'I'liere  is  no  mis- 
taking liini.      It has  a  strong  expression  of  sense  in  his  countenance,  and 

it  is  confirmed  by  his  singing.  The  foiindaiion  of  his  vocal  excellence  is  sense. 
He  sings  with  understaniling,  as  Kemble  (lelivered  dialogue.  He  would  sing 
the  Conimatidnienls,  and  give  nn  appropriate  eharacier  to  each  nrnhil)i(ion. 
His  nation,  in  gi-m-ral,  have  not  over-sensible  countenances.  Ilow  should 
they  ?— but  you  .seldom  sec  n  silly  e\|)resMoi)  among  them.     Gain,  and  the 

•  rriirir  ,!.•  I.  MM   |^ '  |.!'-  ^^  1.     tMiil:  ilii'v    ufTii  ictilly  acquit  ihcmwlvc*,  mul  cntcrt.iin 

ill.  .  .  IMC,  not  .It  .ill  ciiit  <if  ilic  ro.id  iif  Muh 

C'  I  liaTc  oliM.TVcil  more  frrinirniiy  .inidtig 

ll  •  :ful   iiii  to  limit  llie  inimilr-,i  riniim- 

•I  M.t  a  lilllc   rrlicvrd  liy  the 

u>  •  >r  lo  tliat  cuunlr>-,  would 

I-  .,.J 
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pursuit  of  gain,  sharpen  a  man's  visage.  I  never  heard  of  an  idiot  being  bom 
among  them.— Some  admire  the  Jewish  female-physiognomy.  I  admire  it — 
but  with  trembhng.    Jael  had  those  full  dark  inscrutable  eyes. 

In  the  Negro  countenance  you  will  often  meet  with  strong  traits  of  benignity. 
I  have  felt  yearnings  of  tenderness  towards  some  of  these  faces — or  rather 
masks — that  have  looked  out  kindly  upon  one  in  casual  encounters  in  the 
streets  and  highways.  I  love  what  i'uller  beautifully  calls— these  "images 
of  God  cut  in  ebony."  But  I  should  not  like  to  associate  with  them,  to  share 
my  meals  and  my  good-nights  with  them— because  they  are  black. 

I  love  Quaker  ways,  and  Quaker  worship.  I  venerate  the  Quaker  principles. 
It  does  me  good  for  the  rest  of  the  day  when  I  meet  any  of  their  people  in  my 
path.  When  I  am  ruffled  or  disturbed  by  any  occurrence,  the  sight,  or  quiet 
voice  of  a  Quaker,  acts  upon  me  as  a  ventilator,  lightening  the  air,  and  taking 
off  a  load  from  the  bosom.  But  I  cannot  like  the  Qualcers  (as  Desdemona 
would  say)  "to  live  with  them."  lam  all  over  sophisticated— with  humours, 
fancies,  craving  hourly  sympathy.  I  must  have  books,  pictures,  theatres,  chit- 
chat, scandal,  jokes,  ambiguities,  and  a  thousand  whim-whams,  which  their 
simpler  taste  can  do  without.  I  should  starve  at  their  primitive  banquet.  My 
appetites  are  too  high  for  the  salads  which  (according  to  Evelyn)  Eve  dressed 
for  the  angel,  my  gusto  too  excited 

To  sit  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

The  indirect  answers  which  Quakers  are  often  found  to  return  to  a  question 
put  to  them  may  be  explained,  I  think,  without  the  vulgar  assumption,  that 
they  are  more  given  to  evasion  and  ecjuivocating  than  other  people.  They 
naturally  look  to  their  words  more  carefully,  and  are  more  cautious  of  commit- 
ting tlRinsclvcs.  Tliey  have  a  peculiar  character  to  keep  up  on  this  he.id. 
They  stand  in  a  manner  upon  their  veracity.  A  Quaker  is  by  law  exempted 
from  taking  an  oath.  The  custom  of  resorting  to  an  oath  in  extreme  c;ises, 
sanctified  as  it  is  by  all  religious  antiquity,  isapt  (it  must  be  confessed)  to  introduce 
into  the  laxcr  r.ort  of  minds  the  notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth  —the  one  appli- 
cable to  the  .solemn  affairs  of  justice,  and  the  other  to  the  common  proceedings 
of  daily  intercourse.  As  truth  bound  upon  the  conscience  by  an  oatli  can  be 
but  truth,  so  in  the  common  aflirmatioiis  of  the  shop  and  tiie  markct-pl.icc 
a  latitude  is  expected  and  concealed  upon  questions  wanting  this  solemn 
covenant.  Something  less  than  truth  satisfies.  It  is  common  toMiear  a  person 
say,  "  You  do  not  expect  me  to  speak  as  if  I  were  upon  my  oath."  Hence  a 
great  deal  of  incorrectness  and  inailvcrtency,  short  of  falsehood,  creeps  into 
ordinary  conversation  :  and  a  kind  of  secondary  or  laic-lruth  is  tolerated,  where 
clergy-truth— oath-truth,  by  the  nature  of  the  cireumstances,  is  not  required. 
A  (Juakcr  knows  none  of  tliis  distinction.  His  simple  aflirmafion  being  re- 
ceived, upon  the  most  .sacred  occasions,  without  any  further  test,  .stamps  a 
value  upon  the  words  which  he  is  to  use  upon  the  most'indilTerent  topii-s  of  life. 
Hi:  looks  to  Ihem,  naturally,  with  more  .severity.  You  cm  have  of  liim  no 
more  than  liisword.  Ibr  knows,  if  lie  is  caught  tripping  in  a  casual  expression, 
he  forfeits,  for  himself,  at  least,  his  claim  lo  the  invidious  exemption.  lie 
knows  that  his  syllables  are  weighed— .ind  how  far  a  consciousness  of  this 
particular  watchfulness,  cx(rr(ed  against  a  person,  h.as  a  tendency  to  produce 
indirect  answers,  and  a  diverting  of  tlie  question  by  honest  mc.ms,  might  Ik- 
illustrated,  and  the  practice  justi(i<'d,  bv  a  more  sacred  exam[>le  than  is  proper 
to  be  adduced  upon  this  occasion.  'I  he  admirable"  pre.sence  of  mind,  which 
is  notorious  in  Quakers  upon  all  contingencies,  might  Iv  traced  to  this  imposed 
sclf-wntclifulness— if  it  did  not  seem  rather  an  humble  and  secular  scion  of  that 
old  stock  of  religious  cmistancy,  which  never  Ix-nt  or  faltered,  in  the  Primitive 
I'riends,  or  gave  way  to  the  winds  of  persecution,  to  the  violence  of  judge  or 
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accuser,  under  trials  and  racking  examinations.  "  You  will  never  be  the  wiser, 
if  I  sit  here  answering  your  questions  till  midnight,"  said  one  of  those  upright 
Justicers  to  Penn,  wlio  had  been  putting  law-c;\ses  wiili  a  puzzling  subtlety. 
"  Thereafter  as  the  answers  maybe,"  retorted  the  Quaker.  The  astonishing 
composure  of  this  people  is  sometimes  ludicrously  displayed  in  lighter  in- 
stances.—  I  was  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  with  three  male  Quakers,  buttoned 
up  in  the  straightest  non-conformity  of  their  sect.  We  stopped  to  bait  at 
Andover,  where  a  meal,  partly  tea  apparatus,  partly  supper,  was  set  before  us. 
My  friends  confined  themselves  to  the  tea-table.  I  in  my  way  took  supper. 
When  the  landlady  brought  in  the  bill,  the  eldest  of  my  companions  discovered 
that  she  had  charged  for  both  meals.  This  was  resisted.  Mine  hostess  was 
very  clamorous  and  positive.  Some  mild  arguments  were  used  on  the  part  of 
the  Quakers,  for  which  the  heated  mind  of  the  good  lady  seemed  by  no  means 
a  fit  recipient.  Tlie  guard  came  in  with  his  usual  peremptory  notice.  The 
Quakers  pulled  out  their  money,  and  formerly  tendered  it— so  much  for  tea — I, 
in  humble  imitation,  tendering  nunc— for  the  supper  which  I  had  taken.  She 
would  not  rela.v  in  her  demand.  So  they  all  three  quietly  put  up  their  silver, 
as  did  myself,  and  marched  out  of  the  room,  the  eldest  and  gravest  going  first, 
with  myself  closing  up  the  rear,  who  thought  I  could  not  do  better  liian  follow 
the  c.vample  of  such  grave  and  warrantable  personages.  We  got  in.  Tlie 
steps  went  up.  The  coach  drove  off.  Tiie  murmurs  of  mine  hostess,  not  very 
indistinctly  or  ambiguously  pronounced,  became  after  a  time  inaudible— and 
now  my  conscience,  whicli  the  whimsical  scene  had  for  awhile  suspendeii, 
beginning  to  give  some  twitches,  I  waited,  in  the  hope  that  some  justification 
would  be  offered  by  these  serious  persons  for  the  seeming  injustice  of  their 
conduct.  To  my  great  surprise,  not  a  syllable  was  dropped  on  tlie  subject. 
They  sate  as  mute  as  at  a  meeting.  At  length  the  eldest  of  them  broke  silence, 
by  inquiring  of  his  next  neighbour,  "  Htist  tliee  heard  how  indigos  go  at  tiie 
India  House?"  and  the  question  operated  as  a  soporific  on  my  moral  fee}ing  as 
far  as  Exeter. 


(The  CMb  ticncfjcr.^  of  the  Jfnncr  ^cmjilc. 

(///<•  London  Mai^aiint,  September,  1821.) 


fThe  Old  I<encher«  dcscritwd  in  thi«  essay  were  with  one  or  two  cxrcptiotis  purely 
iin:i({inary  chnr.icicrv  S.iiniicl  .S.ilt  was  conspicuous  ainonK  these  exceptions,  Ivciiij;  the 
Itcndirr  in  whose  riii|i|iiyiiiriii  Ch.'irlcs  I.aml>'s  f.ithcr  lived  fur  so  many  ye;u-s  .-is  rlcrk 
•nd  r.iiliilum.  I'nclcr  ihc  mmantii;  lillc  of  "  l.ovrl,"  John  l..ifnl>,  llic  elder,  «;>s  vrrv 
Iriilhfully  iK.rlravcd.  "  K.  N."  rrfcrrcil  lo  one  of  the  tnosl  intiinair  friends  of  the  I.jnib 
(anidy,  Randal  Norris,  for  many  year*  sub-treasurer  of  the  Iniwr  'I'cniplc.  1 

I  WAS  l)om,  nnd  p.nssrd  ihc  first  seven  years  of  my  life  in  the  Tcniple,  Its 
churcli,  its  linll.s,  its  R.nnlcns,  lis  fountain,  its  river,  I  had  almost  said  -  for  in 
\h(rv  vouHR  yrars,  what  was  this  king  of  rivers  to  ine  l)nl  a  stream  that  watered 
our  pl<Mvint  plarrs?  these  an-  of  my  oldest  rcrdllcetions.  I  repeal,  to  this 
•lay,  no  vrrscs  tn  niyvlf  more  frrcpieiitly,  or  with  kindlier  cmutiun,  th;uj  those  of 
t>pcn%cr,  where  he  spr.iks  of  this  sj)©!. 
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There  when  they  came,  whereas  those  bricky  towers, 
The  which  on  Themmes  brode  aged  back  doth  ride. 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers. 
There  whylome  wont  the  Templer  knights  to  bide, 
Till  they  decayed  through  pride. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis.  What  a  transition  for 
a  countryman  visiting  London  for  the  first  time — the  passing  from  the  crowded 
Strand  or  Fleet  Street,  by  unexpected  avenues,  into  its  magnificent  ample 
squares,  its  classic  green  recesses !  What  a  cheerful,  liberal  look  hath  that 
portion  of  it,  which,  from  three  sides,  overlooks  the  greater  garden  :  that  goodly 
pile 

Of  building  strong,  albeit  of  Paper  hight, 

confronting,  with  massy  contrast,  the  lighter,  older,  more  fantastically  shrouded 
one,  named  of  ilarcourt,  with  tlie  cheerful  Crown-office  Row  (place  of  my 
kindly  engendurc),  right  opposite  the  stately  stream,  which  washes  the  garden- 
foot  with  her  yet  scarcely  trade-polluted  waters,  and  seems  but  just  weaned 
from  herTv.ickenham  Naiades  !  a  man  would  give  something  to  have  been  born 
in  such  places.  What  a  collegiate  aspect  has  that  fine  Elizabethan  hall,  where 
the  fountain  plays,  which  I  have  made  to  rise  and  fall,  how  many  times  !  to  the 
astoundment  of  the  young  urchins,  my  contemporaries,  who,  not  bengable  to 
guess  at  its  recondite  machinery,  were  almost  tempted  to  hail  the  wondrous 
work  as  magic  !  What  an  antique  air  had  the  now  almost  eflaced  sun-dials, 
with  their  moral  inscriptions,  seeming  coevals  with  that  Time  which  they 
measured,  and  to  lake  their  revelations  of  its  llight  inmiediatoly  from  heaven, 
liolding  correspondence  with  the  fountain  of  light  !  How  would  the  dark  line 
steal  imperceptibly  on,  watched  by  the  eye  of  childhood,  eager  to  detect  its 
movement,  never  catched,  nice  as  an  evanescent  cloud,  or  the  first  arrests  of 
sleep  1 

Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty  like  a  dial-h.and 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  ! 

What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous  cmbowelments  of  lead  and 
bmss,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of  communication,  compared  with  the  simple 
altar-like  structure,  and  silent  heart-language  of  the  old  dial !  It  stood  as  the 
garden  t;od  of  Christian  gardens.  Why  is  it  almost  everywhere  vanirhed? 
If  its  business-use  be  superseded  by  more  elaborate  inventions,  its  moral  uses, 
its  beauty,  mi'^^ht  have  pleaded  for  its  continuance.  It  spoke  of  moder.ite 
labour.s,  of  ple.'isures  not  protracted  after  sunset,  of  iem]ifr.ince,  and  good 
hours.  It  was  llie  primitive  clock,  the  horologe  of  the  liist  world,  .\d.iin 
could  scarce  have  missird  it  in  Paradise.  It  was  the  measure  ai)propriate  for 
sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by.  for  the  birds  to  ajiportion  tiieir  silver 
warljlings  by.  lor  Hocks  to  ji.asture  and  be  led  to  fold  by.  The  shepherd 
"carved  it  out  qu.iintly  in  the  sun;"  and,  turning  philosoiilier  by  the  very 
occupation,  provided  it  with  mottoes  more  touching  than  tombstones.  It  wns 
a  pretty  device  of  the  gardener,  recorded  by  M.irvell.  who,  in  the  days  of 
artifiei.al  gardening,  made  a  dial  out  of  herbs  and  tlowers.  I  must  quote  his 
verses  a  little  higher  u|i,  fur  they  are  full,  as  all  his  serious  poetry  w.is.  of  a 
witty  dilieaey.  They  will  not  come  in  awkwardly,  I  hoi)e,  in  a  talk  of  foun- 
tains and  sun-dials.     1  Ic  is  speaking  of  sweet  garden  scenes  : 

What  wondrou*  life  i^  llii<i  I  lead  ! 
Kipr  .ipiilcN  ilr'ip  about  my  \\'-m\. 
'I'hi-  lu-.iiiMi'.  cliislciN  of  the  vine  _ 
llpun  my  moiilh  do  trusli  ihcir  wine. 
The  ncttarine.  and  curious  iicach. 
Into  my  Ii.uuIn  ihcmsclvc»  Jo  tc.ich. 
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Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 

Insnared  'with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean,  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 

Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 

Casting  the  body's  vest  aside. 

My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  : 

There  like  a  bird  it  sits  and  sings, 

Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings; 

And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 

Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew. 

Of  flowers  and  herbs,  this  dial  new  ! 

Where,  from  above  the  milder  siui 

Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  rim  : 

And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 

Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  liours 

lie  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers'.'* 

The  artificial  fountains  of  the  metropolis  arc,  in  like  manner,  fivst  v.inishing. 
Most  of  them  are  dried  up,  or  bricked  over.  Vet,  where  one  is  left,  as  in  that 
little  green  nook  behind  tlie  Soutli-Sea  House,  what  a  freshness  it  gives  to  the 
dreary  pile  !  Kour  little  winged  marble  boys  used  to  play  their  virgin  fancies, 
sjiouting  out  ever  fresh  streams  from  tlieir  innocent  wanton  lips,  in  the  square 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  when  I  was  no  bigger  than  they  were  figured.  'I'hey  are 
gone,  and  the  spring  choked  up.  'I'he  fashion,  they  tell  me,  is  gone  by,  and 
these  things  are  esteemed  childish.  Why  not  then  gratify  children,  by  letting 
them  stand  ?  I^awyers,  I  suppose,  were  children  once.  They  are  awakening 
im.iges  to  tiiirm  at  least.  Why  must  everything  smack  of  man,  and  mannish? 
Is  the  world  all  grown  up?  Is  childliood  dead  ?  (1r  is  tiierc  not  in  the  bosoms 
of  tlie  wisest  and  the  best  some  of  the  child's  heart  left,  to  respond  to  its  earliest 
enchantments?  The  figures  were  grotesriue.  ArethestitT-wiggcd  living  figures, 
tiiat  still  flitter  and  clintter  about  that  an-a,  less  gothic  in  appi-arance?  or  is  the 
.splutter  of  their  hot  rhetoric  one  lialf  so  refreshing  and  innocent  as  tlie  little 
cool  playful  streams  those  exploded  cherubs  uttered  ? 

'Ilicy  have  lately  goihiiizcd  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Temple-hall,  and  the 
library  front,  to  assimilate  ihem,  I  suppose,  to  the  i)ody  of  the  hall,  which  they 
do  n<it  at  all  resemble.  W'iiat  is  become  of  the  wingetl  horse  that  stood  over 
the-  f(jrrner?  a  st.itely  arms  !  and  who  has  removeil  those  frescoes  of  the  N'irlues, 
winch  It.ili.mized  the  end  of  tiie  I'aper-buildmgs? — my  first  hint  of  allegory ! 
They  must  account  to  me  for  these  things,  wiiich  I  miss  so  greatly. 

'Hie  terrace  is,  indeed,  left,  which  we  used  to  call  the  p.irade  ;  but  tlie  traces 
are  p.isscd  .iway  of  the  fooisirps  «liich  m.ule  its  pavement  awful  !  It  is  become 
<  omnion  and  prorani,-.  The  old  bencliers  li.id  it  almost  s.)cred  to  ihrmsclvt-.q, 
m  III'-  forep.irt  of  Ihi-  day  at  least.  Tin  y  might  not  be  sid<  d  or  josiled.  Their 
air  .Hid  drevs  asserted  the  parade.  You  li-ft  wide  sp.ices  betwi.\t  vou.  whi-n  yuu 
p.i-'4Td  Ihem.     We  walk  on  even  ti-rnis  with  their  successors,     'llie  logiiish  eve 

of  I 11,  ever  ready  to  be  delivered  of  a  jest,  almost  invites  a  stnuii;iT  to  vie 

.1   repartee   wilh    it.       I 'ait   wh.il   jiisoleiil   familar    durst    h.ive    mated    TIioiikis 

• 'iivenlry  .•' '  wh<is<' I'ersoti  w,i%  a  i|ii,iilr.ile,  Ins  step  massy  and  elepli.uiiine,  Ins 

f.icc  .-iqimrc  as  the  lion';.,  hl.\  g.iit  |ieieiiiptory  and  ]).'i(li-kceping,  indivertible 

*  rroin  .1  cu|>y  of  vuncit  cnlitlcd  'I'lio  (Jardcn. 
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from  his  way  as  a  moving  column,  the  scarecrow  of  his  inferiors,  tlie  brow- 
beater  of  equals  and  superiors,  who  made  a  solitude  of  children  wherever  he 
came,  for  they  fled  his  insufferable  presence,  as  tliey  would  have  shunned  an 
Elisha  bear.  His  growl  was  as  thunder  in  their  ears,  whether  he  spake  to  tliem 
in  mirth  or  in  rebuke,  his  invitatory  notes  being,  indeed,  of  all,  the  most 
repulsive  and  horrid.  Clouds  of  snuff,  aggravating  the  natural  terrors  of  liis 
speech,  broke  from  each  majestic  nostril,  darkening  the  air.  He  look  it.  not 
by  pinches,  but  a  palmful  at  once,  diving  for  it  under  the  mighty  flaps  of  liis 
old-fashioned  waistcoat  pocket  ;  his  waiscoat  red  and  angry,  his  coat  dark 
rappee,  tinctured  by  dye  original,  and  by  adjuncts,  with  buttons  of  obsolete 
gold.     And  so  he  paced  the  terrace. 

By  his  side  a  milder  form  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  ;  the  pensive  gentility  of 
Samuel  Salt.  They  were  coevals,  and  had  nothing  but  that  and  their  bcncher- 
ship  in  common.  In  politics  Salt  was  a  VVhig,  and  Coventry  a  staunch  'lory. 
Many  a  sarcastic  growl  did  the  latter  cast  out — for  Coventry  had  a  rough 
.spinous  humour — at  the  political  confederates  of  his  associate,  wliich  rebounded 
from  the  gentle  bosom  of  the  latter  like  cannon-balls  Irom  wooL  You  could 
not  ruffle  Samuel  .Salt. 

S.  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  clever  man,  and  of  excellent  discern- 
ment in  the  ehamlxr  practice  of  the  law.  I  suspect  his  knowledge  did  not 
amount  to  much.  When  a  case  of  diflicult  disposition  of  money,  testamentarv 
or  otherwise,  came  before  liim,  he  ordinarily  handed  it  over  with  a  few  instruc- 
tions to  liis  man  Love!,  wiio  was  a  quick  little  fellow,  and  would  despatcJi  it 
out  of  hand  by  the  light  of  natural  understanding,  of  which  he  had  an  un- 
common share.  It  was  inerediljle  what  repute  for  talents  S.  enjoyed  by  the 
mere  trick  of  gravity.  He  was  a  siiy  man;  a  child  migiu  pose  him  in  a  minute 
— indolent  and  procrastinating  tu  the  last  degree.  Yet  men  would  give  him 
credit  for  vast  application  in  spite  of  him.self  He  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
himself  with  impunity.  He  never  dressed  for  a  dinner-party  but  he  forgot  his 
sword  —they  wore  swords  then— or  some  otiier  necessary  part  of  liis  cquipige. 
Lovel  had  his  eye  upon  him  on  all  these  occasions,  and  ordinarily  gave  him  his 
cue.  If  there  was  anything  wliieli  he  could  speak  unseasonably,  he  was  sure 
to  do  it. — He  was  to  dine  at  a  relative's  of  the  unfortunate  Miss  HIandy  on  the 
day  of  her  execution  ;  and  L.,  who  had  a  wary  foresight  of  his  probable 
hallucinations,  before  he  set  out,  schooled  him  with  great  anxiety  not  in  any 
possilile  manner  to  allude  to  iier  story  that  day.  S.  promised  faitfifullv  to 
observe  tlie  injunction.  He  liad  not  been  seated  in  tlie  parlour,  where  the  com- 
pany was  exiK-eling  tlie  dinner  .summons,  four  minutes,  wiien,  a  pnu-.e  in  the 
conversation  ensuing,  he  got  up,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  pulling  down 
his  ruffles— an  ordinary  motion  with  him — observed,  "  it  was  a  ploomy  day," 
and  addi'd,  "  Miss  Tilancly  must  be  hanged  l)ylliis  tmic,  I  suppose."  In-i.m'ccs 
of  this  sort  was  perpetual.  Vet  S.  was  thought  by  .some  of  the  .cr(ati--l  men 
of  his  time  a  fit  person  to  be  consulted,  not  alone  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
law,  l)Ut  in  the  ordin.iry  niceties  :ind  embarr.issments  of  conduct  -  from  force  of 
manner  entirely.  I  le  never  i.iughcd.  1  le  had  the  same  good  fortune  among 
the  female  world,  .uis  a  known  toast  with  the  ladies,  and  one  or  two  are  s.iiil 
to  have  died  for  love  of  him  I  suppose,  because  lie  never  trifled  or  t.ilketl 
gallantry  with  them,  or  paiil  tliem.  indeed,  hardly  common  ,'itletilions.  He  had 
a  fme  face  and  person,  but  wanted,  metlioiighl,  the  spirit  lli.it  should  have 
shown  them  off  Willi  advantage  to  llu- women.     His  eye   kicked  lustre.  —  Not 

so,  thought  Susan  I' ;   who,  at  the  adv.iiiied  age  of  sixty.  w;LS  seen,  m  the 

Cf)ld  evening  time,  un;irconi(ianief1,  welting  the  pavement  of  \\ d  Row,  with 

ti-ars  that  fell  in  drop:;  which  might  be  he.ird,  because  her  friend  had  died  thit 
day  — he,  whom  she  had  pursued  with  a  ho|H-less  passion  for  llie  l.i.t  forty 
years— a  passion,  which  ye.irs  could  not  extinguish  or  abate;  nor  llie  long 
resolved,  yet  gently  enforced,  puttings  off  of  unrelenting  b.ichclorhood  dissuade 
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from  its  cherished  purpose.     Mild  Susan  P ,  thou  hast  now  tliy  friend  in 

heaven  ! 

'1  homas  Coventry  was  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  He  passed 
his  youth  in  contracted  circumstances,  which  gave  him  early  those  parsimonious 
habits  which  in  after-life  never  forsook  him  ;  so  that,  with  one  windfall  or 
another,  about  the  time  I  knew  him  he  was  master  of  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  poimds  ;  nor  did  he  look,  or  walk,  worth  a  nioidore  less.  He  lived 
in  a  gloomy  house  opposite  the  pump  in  ISerjeants'  Inn,  Meet  Street.  J.,  the 
counsel,  is  doing  self-imposed  penance  in  it,  for  what  reason  1  divine  not,  at 
this  day.  C.  had  an  agreeable  seat  at  North  Cray,  where  he  seldom  spent 
above  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  in  the  summer;  but  preferred,  during  the  hot 
niontlis,  standing  at  his  window  in  this  damp,  close,  well-like  mansion,  to 
watch,  as  he  said,  "  the  maids  drawing  water  all  day  long."  I  suspect  he  had 
l)is  within-door  reasons  for  the  preference.  Hie  cniriis  ct  arma  juCre.  He 
might  think  his  treasures  niore  safe.  His  house  had  the  aspect  of  a  strong 
box.  C.  was  a  close  hunks — a  hoarder  rather  than  a  miser — or,  if  a  miser,  rone 
of  the  mad  i'.lwes  breed,  who  have  brought  discredit  upon  a  character,  which 
cannot  exist  without  certain  admir.ible  jioints  of  steadiness  and  unity  of  purpose. 
One  may  hate  a  true  miser,  but  cannot,  I  suspect,  so  easily  desi)ise  him.  By 
taking  care  of  the  pence,  he  is  often  enabled  to  part  with  the  pounds,  upon  a 
scale  that  leaves  us  careless  generous  fellows  halting  at  an  immcasinable  dis- 
tance behind.  C.  gave  away  thirty  thousand  pounds  at  once  in  liis  lifetime  to 
a  blind  charity.  His  housekeeping  was  severely  looked  after,  but  lie  kept  the 
t.ible  of  a  gentleman.  He  would  know  who  came  in  and  who  wont  out  of  his 
house,  but  liis  kitchen  chimney  was  never  suffered  to  freeze. 

Salt  Wiis  his  opposite  in  this,  as  in  all— never  knew  what  he  was  wortli  in  the 
world ;  and  having  but  a  competency  for  his  rank,  which  his  indolent  habits 
were  little  calculated  to  improve,  might  have  suflered  severely  if  lie  had  not 
had  lionest  people  about  him.  I.ovel  took  care  of  everything.  He  was  at 
once  his  clerk,  his  good  servant.  Ins  dresser,  his  friend,  his  "  Ihijiper,"  his 
gmde.  slop-watch,  auditor,  treaMirer.  He  did  nothing  without  coiisiilting 
I.ovel,  or  failed  in  anything  without  expecting  and  fearing  his  admonishing. 
He  put  hinjself  almost  loo  much  in  his  hands,  had  they  not  been  the  purest  in 
llie  world.  He  resigned  his  title  .ilmosl  to  respect  as  a  in.isier,  if  L.  could  ever 
have  forgotten  for  a  moment  tli.it  he  was  a  servaiu. 

I  knew  this  I-ovi;l.  He  was  a  man  of  an  incorrigiljle  and  losing  honesty. 
A  ROO<l  fellow  withal,  and  "  would  ctrike."  In  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  he 
never  considered  Inequalities,  or  calculated  the  number  of  his  opponents.  Ho 
once  wrested  a  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  (|ualiiy  that  had  drawn 
upon  him  ;  aufl  pommelled  him  severely  with  the  hilt  of  it.  The  .swordsman 
h.'ul  oflered  insult  to  a  female -an  occit'on  upon  which  no  odds  against  him 
could  have  jirevented  the  interference  of  I.ovel.  He  would  stand  next  day 
bare-headed  lo  the  .same  jwrson,  nioilestly  to  excuse  his  interference— for  ].. 
never  forgot  r.ink.  wlierc  something  l)eller  was  not  conciTued.  I,,  was  the 
liveliest  l.itle  fellow  breathing,  had  a  face  .ns  gay  as  (iarnek's  whom  he  was 
Slid  gre.itly  to  resemble  (I  hive  a  portrait  of  him  whii  ii  ccmfirms  it),  posses.sc<l 
a  fine  turn  for  humorous  poetry -next  to  Swift  and  Prior— moulded  heads  in 
clay  or  plaster  of  Pans  lo  .idmiration.  by  the  dint  of  ii.iiiu.il  genius  merely ; 
turned  cribbage  lio.irdH,  and  Mich  small  cabinet  toys,  lo  perlectitm ;  look  a 
hand  at  rpiidnlle  or  bowls  with  ef|u.d  f.icihty  ;  made  punch  belter  than  any 
man  of  his  degrcf  in  I'.iiillind  ;  had  tin-  merriest  quips  and  conceits,  and  was 
alto;;i-tlier  as  brimful  of  loijiiiTies  and  inventions  a.s  you  could  di'sire.  He  was 
a  bn-ilier  of  the  angle,  inoieover,  and  juit  Sin  h  a  free,  lie.nly,  honest  com- 
pamon  as  Mr.  l/-iak  Walton  would  have  chosen  lo  go  ftlisliing  with.  1  saw 
him  in  Ins  old  age  and  llie  decay  of  his  f.iculiiei,  pal.sy-.Hmillen,  in  the  last  sad 
stage  of  huin.in  weakness— "  a  remnant  most  forlorn  of  wh.it  he  was^"— yet 
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even  then  his  eye  would  light  up  upon  the  mention  of  his  favourite  Garrick. 
He  was  greatest,  he  would  say,  in  Bayes — "  was  upon  the  stage  nearly  through- 
out the  whole  performance,  and  as  busy  as  a  bee."  At  intervals,  too,  he 
would  speak  of  his  former  life,  and  how  lie  came  up  a  little  boy  from  Lincoln 
to  go  to  service,  and  how  his  mother  cried  at  parting  with  him,  and  how  he 
returned,  after  some  few  years'  absence,  in  his  smart  new  livery  to  see  her,  and 
she  blessed  herself  at  the  change,  and  could  hardly  be  brought  to  believe 
that  it  was  "her  own  bairn."  And  then,  the  excitement  subsiding,  he  would 
weep,  till  I  have  wished  that  sad  second-childhood  niiglit  have  a  mother  still 
to  lay  its  head  upon  her  lap.  But  the  common  mother  of  us  all  in  no  long 
time  after  received  him  gently  into  hers. 

Witli  Coventry,  and  with  Salt,  in  their  walks  upon  the  terrace,  most  com- 
monly Peter  Pierson  would  join,  to  make  up  a  third.  They  did  not  walk  linked 
arm  in  arm  in  those  days  — "as  now  our  stout  triumvirs  sweep  the  streets," — 
but  generally  witii  both  hands  folded  behind  them  for  state,  or  with  one  at 
least  behind,  the  other  carrying  a  cane.  P.  was  a  benevolent,  but  not  a  pre- 
possessing man.  He  liad  that  in  his  face  which  you  could  not  term  unhappi- 
ness ;  it  rather  implied  an  incapacity  of  being  happy.  His  cheeks  were 
colourless,  even  to  wiiiteness.  His  look  was  uninviting,  resembling  (but  with- 
out his  sourness)  that  of  our  great  philanthropist.  I  know  that  he  <//</ good 
acts,  i)ut  I  could  never  make  out  what  lie  was.  Contemporary  with  these,  but 
suljordinate,  was  Uaines  i'larrington  — another  oddity— he  walked  burly  and 
square  — in  imitation,  I  think,  of  Coventry— howbcit  he  attained  not  to  the 
dignity  of  his  prototype.  Nevertlieless,  lie  did  pretty  well,  upon  the  strengtii 
of  bein<r  a  tolerable  antic|u.'irian,  and  having  a  brother  a  bishop.  When  the 
account  of  his  year  s  treasurershi|5  came  to  be  audited,  the  following  singular 
charge  was  unanimously  disallowed  by  the  bench  :  "  Item,  disbursed  .\Ir.  .Mien, 
the  gardiMier,  twenty  shillings,  for  stuff  to  poison  the  sparrows,  by  my  orders." 
Next  to  him  was  old  Barton— a  jolly  negation,  who  took  upon  iiim  the  ordering 
of  the  bills  of  fare  for  the  parliament  chamber,  where  the  benchers  dine  — 
answering  to  the  combination  rooms  at  college  — much  to  the  easement  of  his 
less  epicurean  brethren.  I  know  nothing  more  of  him. --Then  Read,  and 
Twopenny  — Read,  good-humoured  and  personable -Iwopcnny,  good-hu- 
moured, but  thin,  and  ft'licitous  in  jests  upon  his  own  figure,  (f  1".  was  tiiin, 
Wharry  was  attenuated  and  fleelin,'.  Many  must  remember  liim  (for  he  was 
rather  of  later  daii-)  and  his  singular  gait,  which  was  performed  l)y  three  steps 
and  a  jump  regularly  siicceediiig.  Tlie  steps  were  little  efforts,  like  that  of  a 
child  beginning  to  walk  ;  the  jump  comjiaratively  vigorous,  as  a  foot  to  an  inch. 
Where  lie  learned  this  figure,  or  what  occasioned  it,  I  could  never  discover. 
It  was  neither  gr.iceful  in  itself,  nor  seemed  to  answer  tiie  purpose  any  l)elter 
than  common  w.ilking.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  his  frame,  I  suspect,  set  him 
upon  it.  It  was  a  trial  of  poising.  Twopenny  would  often  rally  him  upon 
his  leanness,  and  hail  him  as  Brotiier  I.iisty  ;  hut  W.  Iiad  no  relisli  of  a  joke. 
His  features  were  spiteful.  I  have  heard  that  he  would  piiuh  his  e.il's  ears 
extremely,  when  anylhiii.;  had  ollended  him.  ).n  kson  —  ilie  omniscient  J, uk- 
son  he  was  called  w.is  of  this  period.  He  Ii.kI  the  refutation  of  i)Ossessjng 
more  multifarious  knowledge  than  any  man  of  his  lime.  He  was  the  I'riar 
Bacon  of  the  less  literate  portion  of  the  Temple.  I  renjcmlier  a  pleas;int 
passage,  of  the  cook  applying  to  him,  with  much  fotmaliiy  of  apoli)gy.  for 
inslriielions  how  to  write  down  oi:^'/-  bone  of  bref  in  his  bill  of  commons.  He 
w.is  siipposeil  to  know,  if  any  m.ui  in  the  world  did.  He  decided  the  ortho- 
gra])hy  to  be  — as  I  have  given  it  — forlifving  his  .luthority  with  such  an.itomical 
reasons  as  dismissed  the  manciple  (for  tin?  time)  learned  ami  happy.  Some  do 
spell  it  vet  perversciv,  .;/////  bone,  from  a  f.mciful  resi'nibl.ince  between  its 
sha|v,  and  that  of  the  aspirate  so  denomm,ile<l.  I  h.id  .dmost  forgotten  Ming.iy 
witli  the  iron  hand— but  he  was  somewhat   later.     He   had  lost  his  right  iiantl 
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by  some  accident,  and  supplied  it  with  a  grappling  hook,  which  he  wielded  with 
a  tolerable  adroitness.  I  detected  the  substitute,  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
reason  whether  it  were  artificial  or  not.  I  remember  the  astonishment  it  raised 
in  me.  He  was  a  blustering,  loud-talking  person ;  and  I  reconciled  the 
phenomenon  to  my  ideas  as  an  emblem  of  power — somewhat  like  the  liorns  in 
the  forehead  of  Michael  Angelo's  Moses.  Baron  Maseres,  who  walks  (or  did 
till  very  lately)  in  tlie  costume  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  closes  my 
imperfect  recollections  of  the  old  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Fantastic  forms,  whither  are  ye  fled  ?  Or,  if  the  like  of  you  exist,  why  exist 
they  no  more  for  me?  Ye  inexplicable,  half-understood  appearances,  why 
comes  in  reason  to  tear  away  tlie  preternatural  mist,  bright  or  gloomy,  that 
enshrouded  you  ?  Why  make  ye  so  sorry  a  figure  in  my  relation,  who  made 
up  to  me — to  my  childish  eyes— the  mythology  of  the  Temple?  In  those  days 
I  saw  Gods,  as  "old  men  covered  with  a  mantle,"  walking  upon  ilie  earth. 
Let  the  dreams  of  classic  idolatry  perish, — extinct  be  the  fairies  aiul  fairy 
trumper}'  of  legendary  fabling, — in  the  heart  of  childhood,  there  will,  for  ever, 
spring  up  a  well  of  innocent  or  wholesome  superstition— the  seeds  of 
exaggeration  will  be  busy  there,  and  vital  -from  every-day  forms  educing  the 
unknown  and  tlie  uncoaimon.  In  that  little  Goshen  tiiere  will  be  light,  when 
tlie  grown  world  flounders  about  in  tlie  darkness  of  sense  and  materiality. 
Wliile  cliildiiood,  and  while  dreams,  reducing  childhood,  shall  be  left, 
imagination  shall  not  liave  spread  iier  holy  wings  totally  to  fly  the  eartii. 

r.S.— I  liave  done  injustice  to  tlie  soft  shade  of  Samuel  Salt.  See  wliat  it 
is  to  trust  to  imperfect  memory,  and  tlie  erring  notices  of  childhood  !  Vet  I 
protest  I  always  thought  that  lie  had  been  a  bachelor  !  This  gentleman,  R.  X. 
informs  me,  married  young,  and  losing  his  lady  in  child-bed,  within  the  first 
year  (jf  .their  union,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  from  the  effects  of  wiiieh, 
probably,  he  never  thorougliiy  recovered.     In  what  a  new  light  does  tliis  place 

his  rejection  (U  call  it  by  a  gentler  name  !)  of  mild  Susan  1' ,  unravelling 

into  beauty  certain  peculiarities  of  this  very  shy  and  retiring  character  !-- 
Henceforth  let  no  one  receive  the  narratives  of  I'^lia  for  true  records  !  They 
are,  in  truth,  but  shadows  of  fact  -verisimilitudes,  no!  verities— or  sitting  but 
upon  the  remote  edges  and  outskirts  of  history.  He  is  no  such  honest  chro- 
nicler as  K.  N.,  and  would  have  done  better  perhaps  to  have  consulted  that 
genileman,  before  lie  sent  these  incondite  reminiscences  to  press.  But  the 
worthy  sui>-treasurer— who  res|X'cls  his  old  and  his  new  masters— would  but 
have  been  imz/.led  at  the  indfcorous  liberties  of  ICIia.  The  good  man  wots 
not,  peradvL-nturc,  of  the  licence  which  j\t.iX'i:iitcs  have  arrived  at  in  this 
plain-speaking  age,  or  hardly  dreams  of  their  existence  beyond  the  Cnt/iiiiiin's 
—his  farthest  monthly  excursions  in  this  nature  h.iving  been  long  confined  to 
the  holy  groun<l  of  honest  //;A//;'.r  obituary.  May  it  be  long  before  his  own 
n;ime  sliall  help  to  swell  those  columns  of  uncnvied  flattery  ! — Meanlinie,  O  ye 
New  Uenclirrs  of  the  Inner  Temple,  cherish  him  kindly,  for  he  is  himself  the 
kindliest  of  human  creatures.  Should  infirmities  overtake  him  — he  is  yet  in 
Rrecn  and  vigorous  senility— make  allowances  for  tliem,  remembering  that  "ye 
yourselves  are  old."  So  may  tlie  Winged  Horse,  your  ancient  badge  and 
cognizance,  still  flourish  !  so  may  future  Hookers  and  Seldens  illustrale  your 
cliureli  and  clinmlKTS !  so  may  the  s(iirrows.  in  default  of  more  melodious 
quirislcrs,  unp<jisoned  hop  about  your  walks  1  .so  may  ihc  fresh-coloured  and 
cli-anly  nurMrry-m.'iid,  who,  by  1<mvp,  airs  her  jilayfiil  diarge  in  your  stately 
Rnrdcns,  drop  her  |)reiti(".t  blushing  euitsiyas  ye  jiass.  rediulivi-  of  juvenescent 
emotion  !  so  may  the  youiikers  of  this  generation  eye  you,  paring  your  stately 
lerrarc.  witli  ilie  same  siipersiilious  veneration,  with  which  the  child  Elia  gaze4 
on  the  Old  Wurtliics  that  solemnized  the  parade  before  yc  I 
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[The  "dear  little  T.  H."  here  spoken  of  was  Leigh  Hunt's  eldest  son,  "Thornton 
Hunt,  my  favourite  child,"  to  whom  Charles  Lamb  %vrote  {vide  supra,  p.  6i)  his  charm- 
ing poem  "  To  T.  L.  H.,  a  Child."] 

We  are  too  hasty  when  we  set  clown  our  ancestors  in  the  gross  for  fools,  for 
the  monstrous  inconsistencies  (as  they  seem  to  us)  involved  in  their  creed  of 
witchcraft.  In  the  relations  of  this  visible  w^orld  wc  find  them  to  have  been  as 
rational,  and  shrewd  to  detect  an  historic  anomaly,  as  ourselves.  But  when 
onee  the  invisible  world  was  supposed  to  be  opened,  and  the  lawless  agency 
of  bad  spirits  a.ssumed,  what  measures  of  probability,  of  decency,  of  fitness, 
or  proportion— of  that  which  distinguishes  the  likely  from  the  palpable  absurd 
— could  they  have  to  guide  them  in  the  rejection  or  admission  of  any  particular 
testimony?-  That  maidens  pined  away,  wasting  inwardly  as  their  wa.xen  images 
consumed  before  a  fire— that  corn  was  lodged,  and  cattle  lamed— that  whirl- 
winds uptorc  in  diabolic  revelry  the  oaks  of  the  forcst-or  that  spits  and  kettles 
only  danced  a  fearful-innocent  vagary  about  some  rustic's  kitchen  wlien  no 
wind  was  stirring— were  all  equally  probable  where  no  law  of  agency  was 
understood.  That  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  passing  by  the  flower 
and  pomp  of  the  earth,  should  lay  preposterous  siege  to  the  weak  fantasy  of 
indigent  eld  — has  neither  likelihood  nor  unlikelihood  11  priori  to  us,  who  liave 
no  measure  to  guess  at  his  policy,  or  standard  to  estimate  what  rate  those  anile 
souls  may  fetch  in  the  devils  market.  .\or,  when  the  wicked  are  e.vpressly 
symbolized  by  a  goat,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  so  much,  that  lie  should  come 
sometimes  in  that  body,  and  assert  liis  metaphor.— That  the  intercourse  was 
opened  at  all  between  both  worlds  was  perhaps  the  mistake— but  that  once 
assumrd,  I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving  one  attested  story  of  this  nature 
more  tiian  another  on  the  score  of  absurdity.  There  is  no  law  to  judge  of 
the  lawless,  or  canon  bv  which  a  dream  may  be  criticised. 

I  h.ave  sometimes  thought  that  I  could  not  have  existed  in  the  d.ays  of 
received  witchcraft  ;  that  1  could  not  have  slept  in  a  village  where  one  of  those 
reputed  liaijs  dwelt.  Diw  ancestors  were  bolder  or  more  obtuse.  Amidst  the 
universal  belief  that  these  wretches  were  in  league  with  the  author  of  all  evil, 
holding  liell  tributarv  to  their  muttering,  nn  simple  Justice  of  the  Peace  seems 
t<j  have  scrnpl.'d  is-,i'iing.  or  silly  Headhorough  serving,  a  warrant  upon  them 
—  as  if  they  should  snbp<rna  Satan  !— I'rospero  in  his  boat,  with  his  liooks  atiil 
wand  about  him.  suffers  himself  to  be  conveyed  .away  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies  to  an  imknown  island.     lb-  might  have  raised  a  storm  or  two.  wo 


think,  on  the  jiassage.  His  acciuieseenc(r  is  an  exact  analogy  to  the  nonresist 
.anee  of  wilciies  to  the  constituted  jiowers.  What  slops  the  Fiend  in  Spensc 
from  tearing  Cuyon  to  pieces— or  who  had  made  it  a  condition  of  Itisjirey, 


thai  (liiyoii  must  take  <>ssiy  of  the  glorious  bait— wo  liave  no  guess.     We  do 
not  know  the  laws  of  Ih.il  country. 

From  my  childhood  1  w.as  extremely  inquisitive  .about  witches  .and  wileh- 
stories.  My  maid,  and  nior<;  le>;endary  aunt.  sitpi)lied  me  with  good  store. 
Hut  I  shall  mention  the  accident  which  directed  my  curiosity  originally  into 
this  channel.     In  my  fatlicrs  book-closet,  the  History  of  the  Uible,  by  Stack- 
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house,  occupied  a  distinguished  station.  The  pictures  witla  which  it  abounds 
— one  of  tile  ark,  in  particular,  and  another  of  Solomon's  temple,  delineated 
witii  all  the  fidelity  of  ocular  admeasurement,  ;t5  if  the  artist  had  been  upon  the 
spot — attracted  my  childish  attention.  There  was  a  picture,  too,  of  the  Witch 
raising  up  Samuel,  which  I  wish  that  I  had  never  seen.  We  shall  come  to 
that  liereafter.  iStackhouse  is  in  two  huge  tomes — and  there  was  a  pleasure 
in  removing  folios  of  that  magnitude,  which,  with  infinite  straining,  was  as 
much  iis  I  could  manage  from  the  situation  which  they  occupied  upon  an 
uppc;r  shelf.  I  have  not  met  with  the  work  from  that  time  to  this,  but  I 
remember  it  consisted  of  Old  Testaiuent  stories,  orderly  set  down,  with  tlie 
objcclion  appended  to  each  story,  and  the  solution  of  the  objection  regularly 
tacked  to  that.  The  objeclioii  was  a  summary  of  whatever  difficulties  had  been 
opposed  to  the  credibility  of  the  history,  by  the  shrewdness  of  ancient  or 
modern  infidelity,  drawn  up  with  an  almost  complimentary  excess  of  candour. 
The  solution  w.is  brief,  modest,  and  satisfactory.  The  bane  and  antidote  were 
both  before  you.  To  doubts  so  put,  and  so  quashed,  there  seemed  to  be  an 
end  for  ever.  The  dragon  l.w  dead,  for  the  foot  of  the  veriest  babe  to  trample 
on.  But — like  as  was  rather  feared  than  realized  from  that  slain  monster  in 
Spenser— from  the  womb  of  those  crusiied  errors  young  dragonets  would  creep, 
exceeding  tlie  prowess  of  so  tender  a  Saint  George  as  myself  to  vancjuisti. 
The  habit  of  expecting  objections  to  every  p;issage,  set  me  upon  starting  more 
objections,  for  the  glory  of  finding  a  solution  of  my  own  for  them.  I  became 
staggered  and  perplexed,  a  sceptic  in  long-coats.  The  pretty  Bible  stories 
which  I  liad  read,  or  heard  read  in  church,  lost  their  purity  and  sincerity  of 
impression,  and  were  turned  into  so  many  historic  or  chronologic  theses  to  be 
defended  against  whatever  impugners.  I  was  not  to  disbelieve  them,  but — the 
next  thing  lo  that  — I  was  to  be  quite  sure  that  some  one  or  other  would  or  had 
disbelieved  them.  Next  to  making  a  child  an  infidel,  is  the  letting  him  know 
that  there  are  infidels  at  all.  Credulity  is  the  man  s  weakness,  but  the  child's 
strength.  (J,  how  ugly  sound  scriptural  doubts  from  the  mouth  of  a  babe  and 
a  suckling  !  — I  should  have  lost  myself  in  these  mazes,  and  have  pined  aw.iy, 
I  think,  with  such  unfit  sustenance  as  these  husks  atVonled,  but  for  a  fortunate 
piece  of  ill-fortune,  which  about  this  time  befeil  me.  Turning  over  the  picture 
of  the  ark  with  loo  much  h.aste,  I  unh.ippily  made  a  bre.ich  in  its  ingenious 
fabric— driving  my  inconsideiate  fingers  right  through  the  two  larger  quad- 
rupeds—the  elepliant  .and  the  camel  -that  stare  (as  well  they  might)  out  of  the 
two  last  windows  next  the  steerage  in  that  unique  |Mece  of  naval  architecture. 
Slackliduse  w.is  hetu<-fortli  locked  up,  and  became  an  interdicted  treasure. 
W'uh  the  book,  the  o/'/iiIioiik  and  solutions  gradually  cle.ired  out  of  my  head, 
and  have  seldom  rriurned  since  in  any  force  to  trouble  me.  —But  there  was  one 
impression  which  I  li.ul  imbibed  from  Stackhonse,  which  no  lock  or  bar  could 
shut  GUI,  and  whiili  was  dtrsiined  to  try  my  childish  nerves  rather  more 
seriously.     That  ili-lrstable  |)icture  ! 

I  was  dreadfully  alive  to  nervous  terrors.  'I'he  night-lime  solitude,  and  the 
dark,  were  my  hell.  The  sulTerings  I  endured  in  this  nature  wouUI  justify  the 
expression.  I  never  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  I  suppose,  from  the  fourth  lo 
tile  seventh  or  eiglith  yr:\r  of  mv  life— so  far  as  memory  serves  in  things  so  long 
ago  -without  :in  .-isiur.une,  \Nliich  rcdized  ils  own  prophecy,  of  seeing  some 
frightful  siH'clr*'.  Be  old  .Si.ukhoiise  then  acquitlcd  in  part,  if  I  say,  lli.it  lo 
liis  pieliire  of  Ihc  Witch  raising  up  .Saiiun-I  — (O  that  old  man  covered  wiih  a 
mantl(f  !)  I  owe— not  my  mulmghl  terrors,  the  liell  of  my  infancy  -but  the 
shape  and  m.inner  of  their  visil.iiion.  It  w.is  he  who  dressed  up  for  me  a  liaR 
that  nightly  sale  upon  my  jiillow  a  sure  liedfcllow,  when  my  auiil  or  mv  inaicl 
was  f.ir  from  me.  All  d.iv  long,  while  the  liook  w.is  pcrmilled  me,  I  drt-amed 
waking  over  his  <h-line,'iiion,  :ind  at  night  (if  I  may  use  so  bold  an  ex|)rcssion) 
awoke  into  sleep,  and  found  the  vision  true.     I  durst  not,  even  in  the  daylight, 


once  enter  the  chamber  where  I  slept,  without  my  face  turned  to  the  window, 
aversely  from  the  bed  where  my  witch-ridden  pillow  was. — Parents  do  not 
know  what  they  do  when  they  leave  tender  babes  alone  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
dark.  The  feeling  about  for  a  friendly  arm— the  hoping  for  a  familiar  voice — 
when  they  wake  screaming— and  find  none  to  soothe  them  what  a  terrible 
shaking  it  is  to  their  poor  nerves  !  'i'he  keeping  them  up  till  midnight,  through 
candle-light  and  the  unwholesome  hours,  as  tliey  are  called,— would,  1  am 
satisfied,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  prove  the  better  caution.— That  detestable 
picture,  as  I  have  said,  gave  the  fashion  to  my  dreams— if  dreams  they  were 
— for  the  scene  of  them  was  invariably  the  room  in  which  I  lay.  Had  I  never 
met  with  the  picture,  the  fears  would  have  come  self-pictured  in  some  shape  or 
other — 

Headless  bear,  bl.ick  man,  or  ape, 

but,  as  it  was,  my  imaginations  took  that  form.— It  is  not  book,  or  picture,  or 
the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create  these  terrors  in  children.  They  can 
at  most  but  give  them  a  direction.  Dear  little  T.H.,  who  of  all  children  has 
been  brought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  taint  ot'  supersti- 
tion—who was  never  allowed  to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be 
told  of  bad  men,  or  to  read  or  hear  of  any  distressing  story — finds  all  this 
world  of  fear,  from  which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded  ah  extra,  m  his  own 
"  thick-coming  fancies  ;"  and  from  his  little  midnight  pillow,  this  nurse-child 
of  optimism  will  start  at  sh.ipes,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which 
the  reveries  of  the  cell-dainned  nmrderer  are  tranquillity. 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  ("hima-'ras— dire  stories  of  Celreno  and  tlie  Har- 
pies—may reproduce  themselves  in  the  brain  of  superstition— but  they  were 
there  before.  They  arc  transcripts,  types — the  archetyjies  are  in  us,  and  eternal. 
How  else  should  the  recital  of  that,  which  we  know  in  a  waking  sense  to  be 
false,  come  to  affect  us  at  all  ?— or 

Names,  whose  sense  we  see  not, 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not  'i 

Is  it  that  we  naturally  conceive  terror  from  such  subjects,  considered  in  their 
capacity  of  being  able  to  inflict  upon  us  bodily  injury  ?— O,  least  of  all  !  These 
terrors  an-  of  older  standing.  They  date  beyond  body— or,  without  the  body, 
they  would  have  been  the  same.  All  the  cruel,  tormenting,  defined  devils  in 
Dante— telling,  mangling,  choking,  stifling,  scorching  demons -are  they  one 
half  so  frarful  to  the  spirit  of  a  man,  as  the  simple  idea  of  a  spirit  unenibodicd 
following  him — 

l.ikc  one  that  on  a  lonesome  ro.id 

Dolh  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  havini;  once  liirn'd  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head  : 

Iiccausc  he  know-,  a  frinhlful  fiend 

Duth  close  behind  him  tread.* 

That  iho  kind  of  fear  hero  treated  of  is  purely  spiritual— that  it  is  stronjj  in 
proportion  as  it  is  objectless  upon  earth  —  that  it  prcdomin.ites  in  the  period  of  ^ 
sinless  infancv -arc  dilViciilties,  tin- solution  of  wliii  li  nm;ht  alTord  some  pro- 
bable insii,'hl  into  our  ante-mundane  condition,  and  a  peep  at  least  into  titc 
shadow-land  of  pre-e.Nistencc. 

My  night  fancies  have  long  ceased  to  Ik*  afflictive.  I  confess  an  occasional 
night-mare  ;  but  1  df)  not,  as  in  earlv  youth,  keep  a  stud  of  tlicm.  I'iendish 
faces,  with  the  cxtingiii^lwd  taper,  will  conn- and  look  .it  me;  but  I  know  them 
for  mockeries,  even  while  I  cannot  elude  their  presence,  and  1  light  and  grapple 

*  Coleridge's  Ancient  .M.irini!r. 
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with  them.  For  the  credit  of  my  imagination,  I  am  almost  ar-hamed  to  say 
how  tame  and  prosaic  my  dreams  are  grow  n.  They  are  never  romantic,  sel- 
dom even  rural.  They  arc  of  architecture  and  of  buildings — cities  abroad, 
which  I  have  never  seen,  and  jiardly  iiave  hope  to  see.  1  have  traversed, 
for  the  seeming  ler^lh  of  a  natural  day,  Rome,  Amsterdam,  I'aris,  Lisbon  — 
I  their  churches,  palaces,  squares,  market-places,  shops,  suburbs,  ruins,  with 
f  an  inexpressible  sense  of  delight — a  map-like  distinctness  of  trace— and  a  day- 
I  light  vividness  of  vision,  that  was  all  but  being  awake. — I  have  formerly 
travelled  among  the  Westmoreland  fells— my  higliest  Alps, — but  they  are 
objects  too  mighty  for  the  grasp  of  my  dreaming  recognition  ;  and  1  liavc 
again  and  again  awoke  with  ineti'ectual  struggles  of  the  inner  eye,  to  make 
out  a  siiape,  in  any  way  whatever,  of  Helvellyn.  Metliouglu  I  was  in  that 
country,  but  the  mountains  were  gone.  The  poverty  of  my  dreams  mortitios 
luf.  There  is  Coleridge,  at  his  will  can  conjure  up  icy  domes,  and  plca- 
su.e-liouses  for  Kubla  Khan,  and  Abyssinian  maids,  and  songs  of  Abara,  and 
Ciiverns, 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  runs, 

to  solaco  his  night  solitudes— when  I  cannot  muster  a  fiddle.  Rarry  Cornwall 
has  his  tritons  and  his  ncreids  gamboling  before  him  in  nocturnal  visions,  and 
proclaiming  .sons  born  to  Neptune —when  my  stretch  of  imaginative  activity 
can  JKiidly,  in  the  night  season,  raise  up  the  gliost  of  a  lish-wife.  'lo  set  my 
failures  in  somewhat  a  mortifying  light — it  was  after  reatling  the  noble  Dream 
of  this  poet,  that  my  fancy  ran  strong  upon  these  marine  s])cctra;  and  the  poor 
plastic  power,  .such  as  it  is,  within  me  set  to  work,  lo  humour  my  folly  in  a 
sort  of  dream  that  very  night.  Methought  I  was  upon  the  ocean  billows  at 
some  sea  nuptials,  riding  and  mounted  high,  with  the  customary  train  sounding 
their  conchs  before  me  (I  myself,  you  may  be  sure,  the  /t-.uiiii!^  x^hi),  and  jol- 
lily  we  went  careering  over  the  main,  till  just  where  Ino  Leucothea  should 
have  greeted  me  (I  tliink  it  was  Ino)  with  a  white  embrace,  the  jjillows  grad- 
ually subsiding,  fell  from  a  sea-roughness  to  a  sea-cahu,  and  thence  to  a  river- 
motion,  and  that  river  (as  happens  in  tiie  familiari^aiion  of  dreams)  was  no 
other  than  the  gentle  Thames,  which  laiuied  me,  in  the  wafture  of  a  jilacid 
wave  or  two,  alone,  safe  and  inglonous,  somewhere  at  tlie  foot  of  Lambeth 
palace. 

'1  he  degree  of  the  souls  crealivcncss  in  sleep  might  furnisli  no  whimsical 
criterion  of  the  (juanlum  of  poetical  faculty  resident  in  the  same  soul  w.iking. 
An  'lid  gentlrman,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  humourist,  used  to  ciirry  this  notitin 
so  far,  (hat  when  he  saw  any  stripling  of  liis  ac(|uaintaiice  ambitious  of  be- 
coming a  poet,  his  first  ([ucsiion  would  be, — "  Young  man,  what  sort  of  dreams 
have  you?"  I  have  so  mucli  faith  in  my  old  friend's  theory,  that  when  I  feel 
that  idle  Vein  returning  upon  me,  I  presently  subside  into  my  proper  element 
of  prose,  remembering  those  eluding  ncreids,  and  tliat  inau.spicious  inland 
landing. 


lO     ng 
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6r;ttc  %\daxt  ^tat. 

(The  London  Magazine,  November,   1821.) 


["C ,"  whose  axiom  about  apple-dumplings  is  here  so  gravely  put  upon  record, 

was  Coleridge.  "  C.  V.  L's"  (meaning  Charles  Valentine  Lc  Grice's)  graceless  witticism 
about  the  absence  from  the  dinner  table  of  any  clergyman,  has  been  since  fathered  upon 
so  many  other  humorists  that  it  is  little  less  than  a  comfort  to  have  it  traced  here,  beyond 
dispute,  to  the  right  paternity.] 

The  custom  of  saying  grace  at  meals  had,  probably,  its  origin  in  the  early 
times  of  the  world,  and  fhc  hunter-state  of  man,  when  dinners  were  precarious 
things,  and  a  full  meal  was  soincthing  more  than  a  common  blessing  ;  when  a 
bt-llyful  was  a  windfall,  and  looked  like  a  special  providence.  In  the  shouts 
and' triumphal  songs  with  which,  after  a  season  of  sharp  abstinence,  a  lucky 
booty  of  deer's  or  goat's  flesh  would  naturally  be  ushered  home,  existed, 
perhaps,  the  germ  of  the  modern  grace.  It  is  not  otherwise  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, why  the  blessing  of  food— the  act  of  eating— should  have  had  a  parti- 
cular expression  of  thanksgiving  annexed  to  it,  distinct  from  that  implied  and 
silent  gratitude  with  which  we  are  expected  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the 
many  other  various  gifts  and  good  things  of  existence. 

I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon  twenty  other  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  day  besides  my  dinner.  I  want  a  form  for  setting  out  upon  a 
jjlcasant  walk,  for  a  moonlight  ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a  solved 
problem.  Why  iiave  we  none  for  books,  those  spiritual  repiists— a  grace 
before  Milton— a  grace  before  Shakspeare— a  devotional  exercise  proper  to  be 
said  before  reading  the  Faiiry  Queene?— but,  the  received  ritual  having  pre- 
scribed these  forms  to  the  solitary  ceremony  of  m.anducation,  I  shall  confine 
my  observations  to  the  experience 'which  1  have  had  of  the  grace,  properly  so 
called;  commending  my  new  scheme  for  extension  to  a  niche  in  the  grand 
pliilosopliical,  poetical,  and  perchance  in  part  heretical,  liturgy,  now  compiling 
by  my  friend  Homo  lliiinanus,  for  the  use  of  a  certain  snug  congregation  ol 
Utopian  Kabehfsian  Christians,  no  matter  wiicre  assembled. 

The  form  then  of  the  benediction  before  eating  has  its  beauty  at  a  poor 
man's  table,  or  at  the  simjile  and  imiirovocativc  repasts  of  children.  It  is 
here  that  the  gr.ieo  becomes  exceedingly  graceful.  The  indigent  ni.tn,  who 
h.irdly  knows  whether  he  shall  have  a  meal  the  next  day  or  not,  sits  down  to 
his  fare  with  a  present  sense  of  the  blessing,  which  can  be  but  feebly  acted  by 
the  ricii,  into  whose  minds  llio  conception  of  w.inting  a  dinner  could  never, 
but  by  some  extreme  theory,  have  entered.  The  proper  cud  of  fi>od  -the 
animal  sustenance-  is  barely  conlemplatt'd  by  them.  The  poor  mans  bread 
is  his  daily  l)re.»(l.  literally  his  bread  for  the  day.     Their  courses  are  perennial. 

Again,  th("  plainest  diet  seems  the  fittest  to  be  preceded  by  the  grace.  That 
which  is  le.ast  stimulative  to  appetite,  leaves  the  mind  most  free  for  foreign 
considerations.  .\  man  may  feel  thankful,  Jiearlily  thankful,  over  a  dish  of 
|)l.iiii  nmlton  with  turnips,  and  h.ive  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  ordinance  and 
instiiulion  of  eating  ;  when  he  shall  confess  a  nerturhalion  of  mind,  incon- 
sistent Willi  the  purposes  of  the  gnicc,  at  the  presence  of  venison  or 
turtle.  When  I  iiave  sale  (a  rann  /in^f'rf)  nt  rich  men's  tables,  with  the 
savoury  soup  and  messes  steaming  up  tlic  nostrils,  and  moisti-ning  the  lips 
of  the  guests  with  desire  and  a  distracted  choice,  I  have  felt  the  inlioduc- 
tion  of  th.it  ceremony  to  be  unseasonable.     With  the  r.ivenous  orgasm  ui)on 
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you,  it  seems  impertinent  to  interpose  a  religious  sentiment.  It  is  a  confusion 
of  purpose  to  mutter  out  praises  from  a  mouth  that  waters.  The  heats  of 
epicurism  put  out  tlie  gentle  flame  of  devotion.  The  incense  which  rises  roimd 
is  pagan,  and  llie  belly-god  intercepts  it  for  his  own.  The  very  excess  of  tiie 
provision  beyond  the  needs,  takes  away  all  sense  of  proportion  between  the 
end  and  means.  '1  he  giver  is  veiled  by  "his  gifts.  Vou  are  startled  at  the  in- 
justice of  returning  thanks— for  what  ?— for  liaving  too  much,  while  so  many 
starve.     It  is  to  praise  the  Gods  amiss. 

I  have  observed  this  awlavardness  felt,  scarce  consciously  perhaps,  by  the 
good  man  who  says  the  grace.  I  have  seen  it  in  clergymen  and  others  — a  sort 
of  shame— a  sense  of  the  co-presence  of  circumstances  which  unhallow  the 
blessing.  After  a  devotional  lone  put  on  for  a  few  seconds,  how  rapidly  the 
speaker  will  fall  into  liis  common  voice,  helping  himself  or  his  neighbour, 
as  if  to  get  rid  of  some  uneasy  sensation  of  hypocrisy.  Not  that  the  good 
man  was  a  liypocrite,  or  was  not  most  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  ;  but  lie  felt  in  his  inmost  mind  the  incompatibility  of  the  scene  and  llie 
viands  before  him  with  the  e.xercise  of  a  calm  and  rational  gratitude. 

I  hear  somebody  e.xclaim, — Would  you  have  Christians  sit  down  at  table, 
like  hogs  to  their  troughs,  without  remembering  the  Giver? — no— I  would  have 
them  sit  down  as  Christians,  remembering  the  Giver,  and  less  like  liogs.  Or 
if  their  appetites  must  run  riot,  and  ihey  must  p.imper  themselves  with  deli- 
cacies for  which  east  and  west  are  ransacked,  1  would  have  them  postpone 
their  benediction  to  a  fitter  season,  when  appetite  is  laid  ;  when  the  still  small 
voice  can  be  heard,  and  the  reason  of  the  grace  returns— with  temperate  diet 
and  restricted  dishes.  Gluttony  and  surfeiting  are  no  proper  occasions  for 
tlianksgiving.  When  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  we  reail  that  he  kicked.  Virgil 
knew  the  harpy-nature  Ijetter,  w  hen  he  jiut  into  the  mouth  of  Cehuno  anything 
but  a  blessing.  We  may  be  gratefully  sensible  of  the  deliciousness  of  some 
kinds  of  food  beyond  others,  though  that  is  a  meaner  and  inferior  gratitude  : 
but  the  proper  object  of  the  grace  is  sustenance,  not  relishes;  ilaily  bread,  not 
delicacies;  tlie  means  of  life,  and  not  the  me.ins  of  pampering  the  carcass. 
Willi  what  frame  or  compoMire,  I  wonder,  can  a  city  chaplain  pronounce  his 
benediction  at  some  gre.it  Hall  feast,  when  he  knows  that  his  last  concluding 
pious  worfl  and  that  in  all  iirobabilitv,  the  sacred  name  which  he  preaches — 
is  but  the  signal  for  so  many  impatient  haqiies  to  commence  their  foul  orgies, 
with  as  little  sense  of  true  th.uikfiilnrss  (which  is  temperance)  as  those  \'ir- 
ginian  fowl  !  If  is  wi-11  if  the  good  nan  himself  does  not  feel  his  devotions  a 
little  clouded,  those  foggy  sensuous  ste.uns  niingliiig  with  and  polluting  the 
purf  altar  sacrifice. 

The  severest  satire  tipon  full  tables  and  surfeits  is  the  banquet  which  Satan, 
in  Ihi;  I'ar.idise  Hegained,  provides  for  a  temptation  in  the  wilderness : 

A  l;ililr  rii  lily  sprciul  it)  rci;.-il  iniido. 
Willi  (lislic-.  jiilcd,  .-mil  meals  of  iiolilcst  sort 
Anil  savour  ;  licasls  of  i  liaNc.  or  fowl  of  naiiK*, 
III  |.a^lry  Imilt,  or  from  llic  spii,  or  iKiil'tl 
<;ris-aiiil>cr-sir;iiii"il  ;  all  fish  from  -.ra  nr  shore, 
Krcslirt  or  iiiirliii).|  hrook,  fur  wtiii  li  was  ilraiii'il 
i'onlUK,  aim  l.titrinc  liay,  aiid  Atrii:  cuasl. 

The  tempter.  I  warrant  you,  thought  these  catfs  would  jjo  down  without 
the  rrrtimmendalorv  pref.it-e  of  n  benerliction.  Tlii'V  ;iro  like  to  be  short 
j:r.i<i'%  wlii-rc  the  devil  plays  the  host.— I  nin  .ifr.iid  the  poet  wants  his  usual 
•  I'loriim  in  this  place.  Wa.'<  he  thinking  of  the  old  Koni.in  htvnry,  or  «>f  n 
K  "iidv  div  at  t'aiirtindge?  This  was  a  tiniplaliuii  litter  for  a  Ililiui;;dialus. 
'I  111*  whole  l).inf|uel  is  liio  civic  and  iiilin.iry,  and  the  ad'omp.ininienis  alto- 
gether   II   profanation   of  that   deep,    abiitraclcd,  holy  scene.       I  he   mighty 
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artillery  of  sauces,  which  the  cook-fiend  conjures  up,  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  simple  wants  and  plain  hunger  of  the  guest.  He  that  disturbed  him  in  his 
dreams,  from  his  dreams  might  have  been  taught  better.  To  the  temperate 
fantasies  of  the  famished  Son  of  God,  what  sort  offcasts  presented  themselves? 
—  He  dreamed  indeed, 

As  appetite  is  wont  to  dream, 

Of  meats  and  drinks,  nature's  refreshment  sweet. 

But  what  meats  ? 

Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood, 

And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 

l'"ood  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn  ; 

'Jhough  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they  brought : 

He  saw  the  prophet  also  how  he  fled 

Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 

Under  a  juniper  ;  then  how  awaked 

He  found  his  supper  on  the  coals  prepared, 

And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  eat, 

And  ate  the  second  time  after  repose, 

The  strength  whereof  sufficed  him  forty  days  : 

Sometimes,  that  with  Elijah  he  partook. 

Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

Nothing  in  Milton  is  finelier  fancied  than  these  temperate  dreams  of  the 
divine  Hungerer.  'lb  which  of  these  two  visionary  banquets,  think  you, 
would  the  introduction  of  wliat  is  called  the  grace  have  been  most  fitting  and 
pertinent? 

Theoretically  lam  no  enemy  to  graces ;  but  practically  I  own  that  (before 
meat  especially)  they  seem  to  involve  something  awkward  and  unseasonable. 
Our  appetites,  of  one  or  anotlier  kind,  are  excellent  spurs  to  our  reason, 
whicli  might  otherwise  but  feebly  set  about  the  great  ends  of  preserving  and 
continuing  the  species.  They  are  fit  blessings  to  be  contemplated  at  a  dis- 
tance with  a  becoming  gratitude;  but  the  moment  of  appetite  (the  judicious 
reader  will  apprehend  me)  is,  jxTliaps,  the  least  fit  season  for  that  exercise. 
'Ihe  f,)uakers  who  go  about  their  business,  of  every  description,  wiili  more 
calmness  than  we,  liave  more  title  to  the  use  of  these  benedictory  prefaces.  I 
have  always  admired  their  silent  grace,  and  the  more  because  I  iiavc  observed 
their  applications  to  the  meat  and  drink  following  to  be  less  passionate  and 
sensual  than  ours.  They  arc  neither  gluttons  nor  wine-bibbers  as  a  people. 
They  cat,  as  a  horse  bolts  his  chopjicd  hay,  with  indilleronce,  calmness,  and 
ch.-anly  circumstances.  Thi^y  neitlier  grease  nor  sloj)  themselves.  \\  hen  I 
see  a  citizen  in  his  bib  and  tucker,   I  cannot  imagine  it  a  surplice. 

I  am  no  (Quaker  at  my  food.  I  confess  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  kinds  of 
it.  Those  imctuous  morsels  of  deer's  tlesh  wire  not  made  to  be  received  with 
dispassionate  services.  I  liatc  a  man  who  swallows  it.  alTecting  not  lo  know 
what  he  is  eating.  I  suspect  his  taste  in  higher  matters.  I  shrink  inslinc- 
lively  from  one  who  professes  to  hke  minced  veal.     There  is  a  iihysiognimucal 

cliar.icter  in  the  tastes  for  food.     C holds  that  a  man  cannot  have  a  pure 

mind  who  refuses  ;ipple-dumplings.  I  am  not  certain  but  he  is  right.  With 
the  decay  of  my  first  innocence,  I  confess  a  less  and  less  relish  daily  for  those 
innocuous  calcs.  Ihr  whole  vegetable  tribe  have  lost  their  gust  with  me. 
Onlv  I  slick  to  asparagus,  which  siill  seems  lo  inspire  gentle  Ihoughls.  1  am 
im|iaticnt  and  qiK-ruUius  under  culinary  disappoinlments.  as  lo  come  home  at 
the  dinner  hour,  for  instance,  e\|irciing  some  savoury  mess,  and  to  find  one 
(|iiite  tasteless  ;ind  sapidless.  Ituiler  ill  melted  ih.il  comtr.onest  of  kitchen 
riilures-]>uts  mo  beside  my  tenoiir.  Ihe  aullior  of  the  Kambler  used  lo 
make  inarticulate  animal  noises  over  a  favourite  food.     Was  this  ihc  music 
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quite  proper  to  be  preceded  by  the  grace  ?  or  would  the  pious  man  have  done 
better  to  postpone  his  devotions  to  a  season  when  the  blessing  might  be  con- 
templated with  less  perturbation?  I  quarrel  with  no  mans  tastes,  nor  would 
set  my  thin  f<ice  against  those  excellent  things,  in  their  way,  jollity  and  feast- 
ing. Rut  as  these  exercises,  however  laudable,  have  little  in  them  of  grace 
or  gracefulness,  a  man  should  be  sure,  before  he  ventures  so  to  grace  them, 
that  while  he  is  pretending  his  devotions  otherwhere,  he  is  not  secretly  kissing 
his  hand  to  some  great  fish — his  Dagon — with  a  special  consecration  of  no  ark 
but  the  fat  tureen  before  him.  Graces  are  the  sweet  preluding  str.iins  to  the 
banquets  of  angels  and  children  ;  to  the  roots  and  severer  repasts  of  the 
Chartreuse  ;  to  the  slenrlrr,  hut  not  slenderly  acknowledged,  refection  of  the 
poor  and  humble  man  :  but  at  liie  heaped-up  boards  of  the  pampered  and  the 
luxurious  they  become  of  dissonant  mood,  less  timed  and  tuned  to  tlie  occa- 
sion, methinks,  than  the  noise  of  those  better  befitting  organs  would  be,  which 
children  hear  tales  of  at  Hogs  Norton.  We  sit  too  long  at  our  meals,  or  are 
too  curious  in  the  study  of  them,  or  too  disordered  in  our  application  to  ihein, 
or  engross  too  great  a  portion  of  those  good  tilings  (which  should  be  common) 
to  our  share,  to  be  able  with  any  grace  to  say  grace.  To  be  thankful  for  what  we 
grasp  exceeding  our  proportion  is  to  add  hypocrisy  to  injustice.  A  lurking 
sense  of  this  truth  is  what  makes  the  performance  of  this  duty  so  cold  and  spirit- 
less a  service  at  most  tables.  In  houses  where  the  grace  is  as  indispensable  as 
the  napkin,  who  has  not  seen  tliat  never  settled  question  arise,  as  to  vlio  shall  say 
it ;  while  the  good  man  of  the  house  and  the  visitor  clergynian,  or  some  other 
guest  belike  of  next  authority  from  years  or  gravity,  shall  be  bandying  about 
the  office  between  them  as  a  matter  of  coinpliment,  each  of  them  not  un- 
willing to  shift  the  awkward  burthen  of  an  equivocal  duty  from  liis  own 
shoulders? 

I  once  drank  tea  in  company  with  two  Methodist  divines  of  different  per- 
suasions, whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  introduce  to  each  other  for  the  first  time 
that  evening.  Before  the  first  cup  was  handed  round,  one  of  these  reverend 
gentlemen  put  it  to  the  other,  with  all  due  solemnity,  whether  lie  chose  to  sav 
anylhin;^.  It  seems  it  is  the  custom  with  some  sectaries  to  put  \x\t  a  short 
pr.iyer  before  this  meal  also.  His  reverend  brotluT  did  not  at  first  quite 
.ipprehend  him,  but  upon  an  explanation,  with  liitio  less  importance  he  made 
answer,  that  it  was  not  a  custom  known  in  Iiis  church  :  in  which  courteous 
ev.-vsion  the  otlier  acquiescing  for  good  manners'  sake,  or  in  compliance  with  a 
weak  brother,  the  supplementary  or  tea-grace  was  waiveul  altogetlur.  With 
what  .spirit  might  not  l.ucian  iiave  painted  two  priests,  of ///v  religion,  pl.aviiig 
into  each  others  hands  the  compliment  of  performing  or  omitting  a  sacrifice,^ 
the  hungry  (iod  meantime,  doubtful  of  liis  incense,  with  expectant  nostrils 
hovering  over  the  two  llamcns,  and  (as  between  two  stools)  going  away  in  the 
end  wiilioiit  his  supper. 

A  short  form  upon  these  occasions  is  felt  to  want  reverence ;  a  long  one,  I 
am  afr.iid,  cannot  escape  tlie  charge  of  impertinence.  I  do  not  quite  approve  of 
the  epigrammalic  conciseness  with  wliic  h  liiat  etiuivocnl  wag  (but  mv  pleasant 
scliool-fellow)  (J.  V.  L.,  when  importuned  for  a  grace,  used  to  inijuirc,  first 
slyly  lerrinc  down  the  table,  "Is  there  no  clergyman  here?"— siKnificanlly 
adiling.  "lliank  (J— ."  Nor  do  I  think  our  old  form  at  school  quite  pertinent, 
whrr*!  wc  were  used  lo  preface  our  balil  bread  and  cheese  supp<'rs  with  a  pre- 
amble connecting  wiili  that  humble  blessing  a  recognition  of  benefits  the  most 
awful  and  ovcrwiirlming  to  the  imagination  which  religion  has  lo  oflfer.  Non 
turn  illis  rr.it  Ix  iit.  I  nmrmber  we  wcif  put  lo  it  lo  icioncili;  lln-  phrase 
">:or)(l  ( Tf.ilures,  "  li|)on  wliich  the  Dlcsiir;  n-slcd,  with  the  Lire  srI  before  us, 
wilfully  undersMndini;  ih.il  i'\pressioii  in  a  low  and  animal  sense.  Illl  someone 
riT.illfd  a  legend,  which  told  how  in  the  golden  days  of  Christ  s,  the  vouiig 
Jlo->pitaller$  were  wont  lo  have  stmoUing  joints  of  ro.tsl  meat  upon  their  nightly    / 
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boards,  till  some  pious  benefactor,  commiserating  the  decencies,  rather  than 
the  palates,  of  the  children,  commuted  our  flesh  for  garments,  and  gave  us — 
horresco  rtyQrr<f/«— trousers  instead  of  mutton. 


(The  London  Magazine,  December,  1821.) 


\ 


[Russell  Court  was  the  locality  mentioned  in  the  first  line  of  this  paper  as  it  originally 
appeared  in  the  Magazine.  It  was  afterwards  ahercd  to  Cross  Court  in  1823,  when  the 
Essays  were  first  collected.] 

At  the  north  end  of  Cross  Court  there  yet  stands  a  portal,  of  some  architec- 
tural pretensions  though  reduced  to  humble  use,  serving  at  present  for  an 
entrance  to  a  printing-office.  This  old  door-way,  if  you  are  young,  reader, 
you  may  not  knov/  was  the  identical  pit  entrance  to  Old  Drury— Garrick's 
brury— all  of  it  that  is  left.  I  never  pass  it  without  shaking  some  forty  years 
from  off  my  shoulders,  recurnng  to  the  evening  when  I  passed  through  it  to  see 
wy  first  flay.  The  afternoon  had  been  wet,  and  the  condition  of  our  going 
(tlie  elder  folks  and  myself)  was,  that  the  rain  should  cease.  With  what  a 
beating  iieart  did  I  watch  from  the  window  the  puddles,  from  the  stillness  of 
which  I  was  taught  to  prognosticate  the  desired  cessation  !  I  seem  to  remem- 
ber the  last  spurt,  and  the  glee  with  which  I  ran  to  announce  it. 

We  went  with  orders,  which  my  godfatiier  V.  had  sent  us.  He  kept  tlie  oil 
shop  (now  Daviess)  at  the  corner  of  I'eatherstone  buildings,  in  llolborn.  K. 
was  a  tall  grave  person,  lofty  in  spcecli,  and  had  pretensions  al)ove  his  rank. 
He  associated  in  those  days  with  Joim  1 'aimer,  tlie  comedian,  whose  gait  and 
bearmg  he  seemed  to  copy  ;  if  John  (which  is  quite  as  likely)  did  not  rather 
borrow  somewhat  of  his  manner,  from  my  godfather.  lie  was  also  known  to, 
and  visited  by,  Sheridan.  It  was  to  his  house  in  Holborn  that  young  Hrinsley 
brought  his  first  wife  on  her  elopement  with  him  from  a  boarding-sciiool  at 
Hath— the  beautiful  Maria  Linley.  My  parents  were  present  (over  a  quadrille 
table)  when  he  arrived  in  the  evening  witii  his  harmonious  charge.  — Froni 
either  of  these  connections  it  may  be  inferred  that  mv  godfather  coulil  com- 
mand an  orrler  for  the  then  Drury-lane  tiu-atro  at  pleasure— and,  indeed,  a 
pretty  liberal  issue  <if  those  cheap  billets,  in  Hrinsley's  easy  autograph.  I  have 
heard  him  say  was  the  sole  remuneration  which  lie  had  rccciveil  for  many  years" 
nightly  illumination  of  the  orchestra  and  various  avenues  of  that  theatre— and 
he  was  content  it  should  be  .so.  Tiie  honour  of  Sheriflan's  familiarity— or 
supposed  familia:ity— was  belter  to  my  godfather  than  monev. 

K.  was  the  most  gontlrmanly  of  oilmen  ;  grandilotpient,  yet  i-ourteons.  His 
delivery  of  the  commonest  matters  of  f.ict  was  Ciceronian.  He  had  two  I„iiin 
words  almost  constantly  in  his  mouth  (liow  odd  sounds  Latin  from  an  oilman's 
lips  !),  which  my  belter  knowledge  since  has  enabled  me  to  correct.  In  strict 
pronimcialion  ihey  should  have  been  soundeil  r/ir  ;r;-i.;— but  in  those  young 
years  ihey  impressed  me  with  more  awe  than  they  would  now  do,  te.id  aright 
from  .Seneca  or  Vnrro  -in  iiis  own  peculiar  pronunciation,  monosyllaliically 
elaborated,  or  .\r.giici/.cd,  into  something  like  Tcrsc  :rr<i:  l!y  an  imposing 
manner,  and  the  help  of  these  disiorled  syllabli-s.  Iii<  climbed  (but  Ih.il  w.as 
little)  to  Ihe  highest  p.irochial  honours  which  St.  .Andrew  s  h.is  lo  l)estow. 

He  is  dead— and  thus  nuich  I  thought  due  to  ins  memory,  l>pth  for  my  first 
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orders  (little  wondrous  talismans  !— slight  keys,  and  insignificant  to  outward 
sight,  but  opening  to  nie  more  than  Arabian  paradises  !)  and  moreover,  that  by 
his  testamentary  beneficence  I  came  into  possession  of  the  only  landed  pro- 
perty which  I  could  ever  call  my  ovvn--situate  near  the  road-way  village  of 
pleasant  Puckeridge,  in  Hertfordshire.  When  I  journeyed  down  to  fake  posses- 
sion, and  planted  foot  on  my  own  ground,  the  stately  habits  of  tiie  donor 
descended  upon  me,  and  I  strode  (shall  1  confess  the  \anity  ?)  with  larger  paces 
over  my  allotment  of  tliree-quariers  of  an  acre,  with  its  commodious  mansion 
in  the  midst,  with  the  feeling  of  an  English  freeholder  that  all  betwixt  sky  and 
centre  was  my  own.  The  estate  has  passed  into  more  prudent  hands,  and 
nothing  but  an  agrarian  can  restore  it. 

In  those  days  were  pit  orders.  Beshrew  the  uncomfortable  manager  who 
abolished  them  ! — with  one  of  these  we  went.  I  reinember  the  waiting  at  the 
door— not  that  which  is  left  — but  between  that  and  an  inner  door  in  shelter 
— O  when  shall  I  be  such  an  expectant  again  I— w ith  the  cry  of  nonpareils,  an 
indispensable  play-house  accompaniment  in  those  days.  As  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  fashionable  pronunciation  of  the  theatrical  fruiteresses  tlien  was, 
"Chase  some  oranges,  chase  some  numparels,  chase  a  bill  of  the  play;" — 
chase  pro  choose.     But  when  we  got  in,  and  I  beheld  the  green  curtain  that 

veiled  a  heaven  to  my  imagination,  which  was  soon  to  be  disclosed the 

breathless  anticipations  I  endured  !  1  had  seen  something  like  it  in  the  plate 
prefixed  to  Troilus  and  Cre  sida,  in  Howes  Shakspeare— the  tent  .scene  with 
Uiomede— and  a  sigiit  of  tiiat  plate  can  always  bring  back  in  a  measure  the 
feeling  of  that  evening  —The  boxes  at  that  time,  full  of  well-dressed  women 
of  quality,  projected  over  the  pit;  and  the  pilasters  reaching  liown  were 
adorned  with  a  glistening  substance  (I  know  not  what)  under  gUiss  (as  it 
seemed),  resembling— a  liomely  fancy— but  1  judged  it  to  be  sugar-candy— yet, 
to  my  raised  imaginalion,  divested  of  its  lioiiu;lier  qualities,  it  appeared  a 
glorified  candy  I—  i  he  orchestra  lights  at  length  arose,  those  "  fair  Auroras  !  " 
Unce  the  bell  sounded.  It  was  to  ring  out  yet  once  again— and,  incapable  of 
the  anticipation,  1  reposed  my  shut  eyes  in  a  sort  of  resignation  upon  the 
maternal  lap.  It  rang  the  s(;cond  time.  The  curtain  drew  up— I  was  not  past 
six  years  old—and  the  play  was  Artaxerxes  ! 

I  had  dabl)]cd  a  little  in  the  Universal  History— the  ancient  part  of  it— and 
here  was  the  court  of  Persia.  It  was  being  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  past. 
I  look  no  proper  interest  in  tlic  action  going  on,  for  I  understooil  not  its 
import  — but  I  ln'ard  the  word  Harius.  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  Daniel.  All 
feeling  w.as  absorbed  in  vision.  C-orgeous  vests,  gardens,  lulaces,  princesses, 
passed  before  me.  I  knew  not  players.  1  was  in  Peisepolis  for  the  time; 
and  the  burninp  idol  of  their  devotion  almost  converted  me  into  a  worshipper. 
I  was  awestruck,  and  bi-lieved  those  si(;nifie.itions  to  be  something  more  than 
elemental  fires.  It  was  all  enclianiment  .ind  a  dream.  No  such  pleasure  lias 
since  visited  me  Imt  in  dreams. —  I  I.irle(|uins  Invasion  followed;  where,  I 
remember,  the  transformation  of  the  magistrates  into  reverend  Inld.ims  .seemed 
to  mc  a  pie(  e  of  gr.ive  historic  justice,  and  the  tailor  carrying  his  own  licail  to 
Ijo  as  solK-r  a  v<tiIv  .is  the  legend  of  ."^t.  Denys. 

The  next  play  to  which  I  was  taken  was  the  I.ady  of  the  Manor,  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  scenery,  very  faint  traces  are  left  in  my  memory. 
It  was  followi-d  l)y  a  pantomime,  called  Luns  (Jhost  a  satiric  touch,  I 
apprehend,  upon  Kich,  not  long  since  dead  but  to  n»y  apprehension  (too 
sincere  fir  satire),  Iain  was  as  remo|<'  a  piece  of  anlif|tiily  as  I  .tid  the  father 
of  a  line  of  I  l.irlequins-  Iransiniiting  his  d.igger  ol  l.ilh  (the  wooden  sceptre) 
through  coimiless  ages.  I  saw  the  primeval  Motley  come  from  his  silent  tomb 
in  a  gliasily  vest  of  while  patch-work,  like  Ihc  apparition  of  n  dead  rainbow. 
So  Harlequins  (llioiight  I)  look  when  they  arc  (had. 

My  third  play  followed  in  quick  succession.     It  was  Ihc  Way  of  the  World. 


I  think  I  must  Iiave  sat  at  it  as  grave  as  a  judge  :  for,  I  remember,  the  hysteric 
affectations  of  good  Lady  Wishfort  affected  nie  hke  some  solemn  tragic 
passion.  Robinson  Crusoe  followed ;  in  which  Crusoe,  man  Friday,  and  the 
parrot,  were  as  good  and  authentic  as  in  the  story. — The  clownery  and  panta- 
loonery  of  these  pantomimes  have  clean  passed  out  of  my  head.  1  believe,  [ 
no  more  laughed  at  them,  than  at  the  same  age  I  should  have  been  disposed  to 
laugh  at  the  grotesque  Gothic  heads  (seeming  to  me  then  replete  with  devout 
meaning)  that  gape,  and  grin,  in  stone  around  the  inside  of  the  old  Round 
Church  (my  churcii)  of  the  Templars. 

1  saw  these  plays  in  the  season  1781-2,  when  I  was  from  si.\-  to  seven  years 
old.  After  the  intervention  of  .si.x  or  seven  other  years  for  at  school  all  play- 
going  was  inhibited)  I  again  entered  the  doors  of  a  theatre.  That  old  Arta- 
.\er.\es  evening  had  never  done  ringing  in  my  fancy.  I  expected  the  same 
feelings  to  come  again  with  the  same  occasion.  lUit  we  difter  from  ourselves 
less  at  sixty  and  si.xteen,  than  the  latter  does  from  si.x.  In  that  interval  what 
had  I  not  lost  !  At  the  fir>t  period  I  knew  nothing,  understood  nothing,  dis- 
criminated nothing.  I  felt  all,  loved  all,  wondered  all — 
Was  nourished,  I  could  not  tell  how — 

I  had  left  the  temple  a  devotee,  and  was  returned  a  rationalist.  The  sarre  things 
were  there  materially;  but  the  emblem,  the  reference,  was  gone  ! — Tiie  green 
curtain  was  no  longer  a  veil,  drawn  between  two  worlds,  the  unfolding  of 
which  was  to  bring  back  past  ages,  to  present  "  a  royal  ghost," — but  a  certain 
quantity  of  green  baize,  which  was  to  separate  the  audience  for  a  given  time 
from  certain  of  their  fellow-men  who  were  to  come  forward  and  pretend  those 
parts.  The  lights— the  orchestra  lights— came  up  a  clumsy  machinery.  The 
first  ring,  and  the  second  ring,  was  now  but  a  trick  of  the  prompter's  bell — 
which  had  been,  like  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  a  phantom  of  a  voice,  no  hand 
seen  or  guessed  at  which  ministered  to  i.s  warning.  The  actors  were  men  and 
women  painted.  I  thought  the  fault  was  in  them  ;  but  it  w.as  in  myself,  and 
the  alteration  which  those  many  centuries— of  si.x  short  twelvemonths — had 
wrought  in  me. — Perhaps  it  w.is  fortunate  for  me  that  the  play  of  the  evening 
was  but  an  indifferent  comedy,  as  it  gave  me  lime  to  crop  some  unre.a.sonable 
expectations,  which  might  have  interfered  with  the  genuine  emotions  with 
which  I  was  soon  after  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  first  appearance  to  me  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  Is.abella.  Comparison  and  retrospection  soon  violdcd  to  the  present 
attraction  of  the  scene;  and  the  theatre  became  to  me,  upon  a  new  stock,  tiie 
most  delightful  of  recreations. 


grcam-d'hilbrcii:  n  Jlcbcric. 

{T/u-  London  Ma^^aziiie,  January,  182^.) 


IThe  "j;rc,it  IioMsc  "  (iescribcil  in  this  Kssny  is  not  re.illy  situated,  as  here  stilted  (pro- 
h.il)ly  .IS  .1  hliiid),  in   Norfiilk,  hut  .ns  correctly  nnnonnccd  .iftcrw.irds  -in  the  t-.s.iy  upon 

"  lilakcsmoor"  (nie.ininjj  (;ilMon)-in  Hertfordshire.      "  [.  I, ,"  w.is  John  lamli,  ilic 

essayist's  lirolhir.  "Alien  W  n "  was  first  idenlifirrl  liylMr.  (arcw  Ha/lilt  in  ihc 
April  niimlier  of  Miuinillnn's  Magazinf  for  18(17,  and  afterwards,  more  distiiu  tly,  in 
liis  hook  of  "waifs  and  strays,"  piililishcd  in  1874  under  the  title  of  "  Charles  and 
Mary  I.ainl)."  as  Aliie  Winn.  C'linrles's  first  love,  who  evenlnally  married  Mr.  I<artnim, 
tlic  wealthy  pawnhroker  of  I'rinccs  Street,  Leicester  .Scpiare,  one  of  wliasc  daii);hter< 
l>eranie  the  wife  of  William  CoiiKon,  the  eminent  snr>;eon.l 

C!iiii.mti;\  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  tlicir  elders,  when  Ihcv  were  children  : 
to  slrctch  their  iinagin.ation  to  the  conception  of  a  traditionniv  great  tinclo.  or 
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grandamc,  ulioni  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little  ones 
crept  about  nie  the  other  evening  to  hear  about  their  yrcat-giandmother  Field, 
who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  .Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger  than  that  in 
which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had  been  the  scene— so  at  least  it  Wiis 
generally  believed  in  that  part  of  the  country — of  the  tragic  incidents  which 
they  had  lately  become  familiar  with  from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle 
was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great 
hall,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts,  till  a  foolish  rich  person 
pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble  one  of  modern  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no 
story  upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mothers  looks,  too  tender 
to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went  on  to  say,  how  religious  and  how  good 
their  great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  by  everybody, 
though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great  house,  but  had  only 
the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress 
of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  its  owner,  who  preferred  living  in  a  newer  and 
more  fashionable  mansion  whicii  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the  adjoining 
county  ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept 
up  the  dignity  of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which  afteruards 
came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped 
and  carried  away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set  up,  and 
looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to  carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had 
seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt  drawing- 
room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  that  would  be  foolish,  indeed."' 
And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended  by  a  con- 
course of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry  too.  of  the  neighbourhood  for  many 
miles  round,  to  show  their  respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been  such  a 
good  and  religious  woman  ;  so  good  indeed  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by 
heart,  ay,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice  spread 
her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright,  graceful  person  their  great-grand- 
motlier  Field  once  was  :  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best 
dancer- here  Alice's  little  rigiit  foot  played  an  involuntary  movement,  till  upon 
my  looking  grave,  it  desisted— the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the  county, 
till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came,  and  bowed  her  down  with  pain  ;  biit 
It  could  never  bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but  they  were  still 
upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and  religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  w.as  u.sed 
to  sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house ;  and  how  she 
Ix.lieved  that  an  apparition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding 
up  and  down  the  gre.it  staircase  near  where  she  .slept,  but  she  .said  "those 
innocents  would  do  her  no  harm;  "  and  how  frightened  1  used  to  be,  though  in 
those  days  I  had  my  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  so  good 
or  religious  as  she— and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants.  Here  John  expanded  all 
his  (rye-brows  and  tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to 
all  her  gnindthildren,  having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holidays,  where  I 
in  j>articular  used  to  spend  ni.mv  hours  by  niv  <lf,  in  gazing  upon  the  old  luists 
of  the  twelve  Ca.-sars,  that  had  been  l^m'ierois  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble 
heads  would  soem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with  them  ;  how 
I  cr.uld  never  be  tired  with  roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  w  ilh  its  v.ast 
•■nipiv  r<  r.ms,  with  their  worn-out  hangings  fluttenng  l.ipestry,  and  cai^ved 
<i.ikrn  panels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out-sonieliincs  in  the  .sp.icious 
old-f.ishionid  gardens,  which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and 
then  a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me— and  how  the  iiirtarines  and 
jvM.-1,..«  h'lfifr  i'i'"n  ll"'  wnlls]  without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  l)ecause 
III.  '    'i.ldcn   fruil.  unless  now  and   then,- and   In-cause   I   had   more 

pi  ling  .ilKXit  among  the  old  mclnnt  holv-looking  yew-trees,  or  the 

fir .,  .         ij;  up  the  red  berries,  and  the  lir  .ip|)ic.s,   which  were  gowl  for 
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nothing  but  to  look  at — or  in  l)'ing  about  upon  the  fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine 
garden  smells  around  me— or  basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I  could  almost 
fancy  myself  ripening  too  along  with  the  oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grate- 
ful warmth— or  in  watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish-pond,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  mid- 
way down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  imper'.incnt 
friskings, — I  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the 
sweet  flavours  of  peaches,  nect;irines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits 
of  children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the  plate  a  bunch  of  grapes 
which,  not  imobserved  by  Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  both 
seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as  irrelevant.  Then  in 
somewhat  a  more  heightened  tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother 
Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial  manner  she  might  be  said 

to  love  their  uncle,  John  L ,  because  he  was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a 

youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of  moping  about  in  solitapi' 
corners,  like  some  of  us,  he  would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  lie  could 
get,  when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him 
half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters  when  there  were 
any  out—  and  yet  he  loved  the  old  great  liouse  and  gardens  too,  but  had  too 
much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their  boundaries— and  how  their  uncle 
grew  up  to  man's  estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration  of 
everybody,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field  most  especially;  and  how  he 
used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a  lame-footed  boy — for  lie  was  a 
good  bit  older  than  me — many  a  mile  when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain; — and 
how  in  after-life,  he  became  lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always  (I  fear)  make 
allowance  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient,  and  in  pain,  nor  remember 
sufficiently  how  considerate  he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed  ;  and 
liow  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  died  a  great  while  ago,  such  a  distance  tiiere  is  betwixt  life  and  death ;  and 
liow  I  bore  his  death  as  1  thought  jiretty  well  at  first,  but  aftenvards  it  haunted 
and  haunted  me;  and  tlicjgh  I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,  and 
as  I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet  I  missed  him  all  dny  long,  and 
knew  not  till  then  how  much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindnc>s,  and  I 
missed  iiis  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be  alive  again,  to  be  C|uarrelling  with 
him  (for  we  fiuarrcllcd  sometimes),  rather  than  not  have  Iiim  again,  and  was 
as  uneasy  witlunit  him,  as  he,  their  poor  uncle,  must  have  been  wlion  tlie 
doctor  took  off  iiis  limb.  Here  the  children  fell  a-cr>ing,  and  asked  if  their 
little  mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  uncle  John,  and  they  looked  u|i, 
and  prayed  \w.  not  to  go  on  about  their  unch-,  but  to  tell  them  some  slorios 
about  their  pretty  dead  mother.  Tlien  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in 
hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet  persisting  ever,  1  courted  the  fair 

Alice  W n  ;  and,  as  much  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained  to 

them  what  coyness,  and  dilhculty,  and  denial  meant  in  maidens — when 
suddenly,  turning  to  Alice,  the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her 
eyes  with  such  a  reality  of  rcpresentment,  that  I  became  in  doubt  wliicli  of 
them  stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  liair  was;  and  while  I 
stood  gazing,  both  the  children  gradually  grew  fainter  lo  my  view,  receding, 
and  still  receding  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mournful  features  were  si-en  in 
the  uttermost  distance,  wliicli,  without  speecli,  strangely  imjiressod  ujion  me 
the  effects  of  s|ieech  ;  "  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  eliildrcn 
at  all.  The  children  of  .Alice  call  llailruni  father.  We  are  nothing;  less 
tlinn  nothing,  and  dreams.  We  ate  only  what  might  have  been,  and  must 
wait   uixjn    tin;   tedious  shores  of  I  ellie   millions  of    ;iges,    before   we   have 

existence,  and  a  name" and  immediately  aw.iking,  1  founil  myself  (jnictly 

.seated  in  mv  bachelor  arm-chair,  where  I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful 
Hridget  unchanged  bv  my  side— but  John  I-.  (or  James  Elia)  was  gene  for  ever. 
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^w  Some  jof  tj)c  (LXb  giftors. 

(The  London  Magazine,  February,  1822.) 


[Under  the  simple  but  comprehensive  title  of  "The  Old  Actors,"  three  papers,  or 
instalments  of  one  paper,  were  originally  published  by  Elia  in  the  London.  These  were 
afterwards  differently  portioned  out  and  considerably  modified  under  three  distinct  head- 
ings, when  the  Elian  Essays  were  first  collected.  Besides  the  one  given  below,  there 
was  another  "  On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  last  Century,"  and  another  yet,  "  On  the 
Acting  of  Mimden."  'I'his  last-mentioned  essay  was  merely  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  third  paper  as  originally  published  in  the  Magazine.  A  fragment  of  it,  in  1823,  was 
incorporated  by  Charles  Lamb,  with  the  essay  here  subjoined.  Other  fragmentary 
portions  then  omitted  are  now  interpolated,  being  distinguished  from  the  context,  like 
the  rest  of  the  restored  passages,  by  being  bracketed.] 

TllK  casual  sight  of  an  old  Play  Rill,  which  I  picked  up  tlie  other  day— I 
know  not  by  what  chance  it  was  preserved  so  long — tempts  me  to  call  to  mind 
a  few  of  the  Players,  who  make  the  principal  figure  in  it.  It  presents  the  cast 
of  parts  in  llie  Iwelfth  Xiglit  at  tlie  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre  two-and-thirty 
years  ago.  There  is  sometliing  very  touching  in  these  old  remembrances. 
T"liey  make  us  think  how  we  once  used  to  read  a  Play  Bill — not,  as  now  per- 
adventure,  singling  out  a  favcnirite  performer,  and  casting  a  negligent  eye  over 
the  rest ;  but  spullmg  out  every  name,  ilown  to  the  very  nuiles  and  servants  of 
the  scene; — when  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  us  whether  V\'hitfield, 
or  Packer,  took  the  part  of  l-'abian  ;  when  Henson  and  liurton  and  I'hillimore 
— names  of  small  account — had  an  importance  beyond  wiiat  we  can  be  content 
to  attribute  now  to  the  lime's  best  actors.  —  "Orsino,  by  Mr.  Harrymore." — 
What  a  full  .Sh:iks|)earcan  sound  it  carries  !  how  fresh  to  memory  arise  the 
linage,  and  tlie  manner,  of  the  gentle  actor  ! 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Mrs.  Jcjrdan  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
can  have  no  adfr|uate  ntjiion  of  her  performance  of  such  parts  as  Ophelia  ; 
Helena,  in  Alls  Well  that  luids  Well  ;  and  Viola  in  this  play.  Her  voice  had 
latterly  .acquired  a  coarseness,  which  suited  well  enough  with  her  Nells  and 
Hoydens,  btit  in  those  ilays  it  sank,  with  her  ste.idy  melting  eye,  into  the  heart. 
Her  joyous  parts  -  in  which  lu-r  memory  now  chielly  lives  — in  her  youth  were 
ould(jiie  by  her  plaintive  ones.  There  is  no  gi\  iiig  an  account  how  she  delivered 
the  disguised  story  of  her  love  for  Orsino.  h  was  no  set  speech,  that  she  had 
foreseen,  so  as  to  weave  it  into  an  harmonious  period,  line  necessarily  following 
line,  to  make  up  the  music  — yet  I  hav<;  heard  it  so  spoken,  or  rather  read,  not 
wilhout  iis  gr.ice  and  beauty —  but,  when  she  had  declared  iier  sister's  liistory 
to  l«!  a  "  blank,"  and  that  she  "  never  lold  her  love,"  there  was  a  pause,  as  if 
the  story  h.ul  ended  and  then  the  image  of  the  "worm  in  liie  bud"  came  up 
as  a  new  suggestion- and  llur  heiglilened  image  of  "Patience"  still  followed 
after  th.'if,  as  by  some  growing  (and  not  niechanic.il)  process,  thought  springing 
up  afiir  ihmight,  I  would  almost  say,  .is  they  were  watered  byiier  tears.  So  in 
tliobc  fine  lines — 

Write  loyal  cnnloH  of  cnnlrmneil  love-  - 
Hollow  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills— 

Ihcrc  wan  no  preparation  nindo  in  Ihe  foregoing  image  for  that  which  was  to 
follow,  .sh"  used  no  rhetoric  in  her  passion  ;  or  it  was  n.iturc  s  own  rhetoric, 
most  legitimate  then,  when  it  seemed  altogether  without  rule  or  law. 


f^ ^ 
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Mrs.  Powe)  (now  Mrs.  Renard),  then  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  made  an 
admirable  Olivia.  She  was  particularly  excellent  in  her  unbending  scenes  in 
conversation  with  the  Clown.  I  have  seen  some  Olivias— and  those  very 
sensible  actresses  too— who  in  these  interlocutions  have  seemed  to  set  their  wits 
at  the  jester,  and  to  vie  conceits  with  him  in  downright  emulation.  But  she 
used  him  for  her  sport,  like  what  he  was,  to  trifle  a  leisure  sentence  or  two  with, 
and  then  to  be  disinissed,  and  she  to  be  the  Great  Lady  still.  She  touched  the 
imperious  fantastic  humour  of  the  character  with  nicety.  Her  fine  spacious 
person  filled  the  scene. 

The  part  of  Malvolio  has  in  my  judgment  been  so  often  misunderstood, 
and  ihe  general  merits  of  the  actor,  who  then  played  it,  so  unduly  appreciated, 
that  I  shall  hope  for  pardon,  if  I  am  a  little  prolix  upon  these  points. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  flourished  in  my  titne — a  melancholy  phrase  if  taken 
aright,  reader — Uensley  had  most  of  tiie  swell  of  soul,  was  greatest  in  the 
delivery  of  heroic  conceptions,  the  emotions  consequent  upon  the  presentiment 
of  a  great  idea  to  the  fancy.  He  had  the  true  poetical  enthusiasm — the  rarest 
faculty  among  players.  None  that  I  remember  possessed  even  a  portion  of 
that  fine  madness  which  he  threw  out  in  Hotspur's  famous  rant  about  glorv",  or 
the  transports  of  the  \'enelian  incendiary  at  the  vision  of  the  fired  city.* 
His  voice  had  the  dissonance,  and  at  times  the  inspiriting  effect  of  the  trumpet. 
His  gait  was  uncouth  and  stiff,  but  no  way  embarrassed  by  affectation  ;  and  the 
thorough-bred  gentleman  was  uppermost  in  every  movement.  He  seized  the 
moment  of  passion  with  the  greatest  truth  ;  like  a  faithful  clock,  never  striking 
before  the  time;  never  anticipating  or  leading  you  to  anticipate.  He  was 
totally  destitute  of  trick  and  artifice.  He  seemed  come  upon  the  stage  to  do 
the  poet's  message  simj^ly,  and  he  did  it  with  as  genuine  fidelity  as  the  nuncios 
in  Homer  deliver  the  erraiuls  of  the  gods.  He  let  the  passion  or  the  sentiment 
do  its  own  work  without  jirop  or  bolstering.  He  would  have  scorned  to 
mountebank  it ;  and  betrayed  none  of  that  cleverness  which  is  the  bane  of 
serious  acting.  Vox  this  reason,  his  lago  was  the  only  endurable  one  wiiich  I 
reniember  to  have  seen.  No  spectator  from  his  action  could  divine  more  of 
his  artifice  than  Othello  was  sui)]ioscd  to  do.  His  confessions  in  soliloquy 
alone  jMit  you  in  possession  of  the  mystery.  There  were  no  by-intimations  to 
make  tiie  audience  fancy  their  own  discernment  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
liie  Moor  -wlio  commonly  stands  like  a  great  helpless  m.ark  set  up  for  mine 
Ancient,  and  a  quantity  oi"  barren  spectators,  to  shoot  their  holts  at.  The  lago 
of  liensley  did  not  go  to  work  so  grossly.  'I'horc  was  a  triumphant  tone  about 
the  character,  natural  to  a  general  consciousness  of  power  ;  i>ut  none  of  lli.it 
petty  vanity  which  chuckles  antl  cannot  contain  I'self  tipon  any  little  successful 
stroke  of  its  knavery— as  is  common  with  your  small  villains,  and  green  pro- 
bationers in  mischief.  It  difl  not  clap  or  crow  before  its  time.  It  was  not  a 
a  man  setting  his  wits  at  a  child,  and  winking  all  the  while  at  other  children 
who  are  mightily  pleased  at  being  let  into  tlie  secret  ;  but  a  ccnsummate  villain 
entrapping  a  nobli-  nature  into  toils,  against  which  no  discernment  was  avail- 
able, where  the  manner  was  as  f  ithoniless  as  the  purpose  seemed  dark,  and 
without  motive.  The  part  of  Malvolio,  in  tiie  Twelfth  Night,  was  performed 
by  Hensley,  with  a  ridiness  and  a  <lignitv,  of  which  (to  judge  fr(Mn  some  recent 
castings  of  that  cli.iracter)  the  very  tradition  must  be  worn  out  from  the  stage. 
No  manager  in  Iho  e  days  would  have  dreamed  of  giving  it  to  Mr.  H.uldeley, 
or  Mr.  Parsons;  wiien  Hensley  was  occasionally  absent  from  the  liieatre,  John 
Kemble  thought  it  no  derogation  to  succeed  to  the  part.  Malvolio  is  not 
essentially    ludicrous.     He  becomes    comic    but    by  accident.     He    is    cold, 

'   I  IIdw  lovely  the  Ailri.ilic  whore 

Drc-s'il  In  luT  ll;iinr>,  will  sliine     (Icvonritu;  fl,>mcs— 

.Siii:li  ,Ts  will  liiirn  lii-r  to  her  w.il'ry  holloni. 

And  iiiss  in  her  foundation.  — /'/iv7v,  in  I'cnkf  Prrsen\'J.] 
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austere,  repelling;  but  dignified,  consistent,  and,  for  what  appears,  rather  of 
an  over-stretched  morality.  Maria  describes  him  as  a  sort  of  F^uritan  ;  and  he 
might  have  worn  his  gold  chain  with  honour  in  one  of  our  old  round-head 
families,  in  the  service  of  a  Lambert,  or  a  Lady  Fairfax.  But  his  morality  and 
his  manners  are  misplaced  in  Illyria.  He  is  opposed  to  the  proper  levities  oi 
the  piece,  and  falls  in  the  imequal  contest.  Still  his  pride,  or  his  gravity  (call 
it  which  you  will),  is  inherent,  and  native  to  the  man,  not  mock  or  affected, 
w  hich  latter  only  are  the  fit  objects  to  excite  laughter.  His  quality  is  at  the 
best  unlovely,  but  neither  buffoon  nor  contemptible.  His  bearing  is  lofty,  a 
little  above  his  station,  but  probably  not  much  above  liis  deserts.  We  see  no 
reason  why  lie  should  not  have  been  brave,  honourable,  accomplished.  His 
careless  committal  of  the  ring  to  the  ground  (which  he  was  commissioned  to 
restore  toCesario),  bespeaks  a  generosity  of  birth  and  feeling.*  His  dialect  on 
all  occasions  is  tiiat  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  education.  W'e  must  not 
confound  him  with  the  eternal  old,  low  steward  of  comedy.  He  is  master  of 
the  jiousehold  to  a  grea:  Princess ;  a  dignity  probably  conferred  upon  him  for 
other  respects  than  age  or  length  of  service.f  Olivia,  at  the  first  mdication  of 
his  supposed  madness,  declares  that  she  "would  not  have  him  miscarry  for 
half  of  her  dowry."  Does  this  look  as  if  the  character  was  meant  to  appear 
little  or  insignificant?  Once,  indeed,  she  accuses  him  to  his  face— of  what?— 
of  being  "sick  of  self-love," — but  with  a  gentleness  and  considerateness  which 
could  not  have  been,  if  she  had  not  thought  that  this  particular  infirmity 
shaded  some  virtues.  His  rebuke  to  the  knight,  and  liis  sottish  revellers,  is 
sensible  and  spirited;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  unprotected 
condition  of  his  mistress,  and  the  strict  regard  with  which  her  state  of  real  or 
dissembled  mourning  would  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  house-atTairs, 
Malvolio  might  feel  the  honour  of  the  family  in  some  sort  in  his  keeping;  as  it 
appears  not  that  Olivia  had  any  more  brothers,  or  kinsmen,  to  look  to  it—for 
Sir  Toby  had  dropped  all  such  nice  respects  at  the  buttery  hatch.  That 
Malvolio  was  meant  to  be  represented  as  possessing  eslimabie  qualities,  the 
expression  of  the  Duke  in  his  anxiety  to  have  him  reconciled,  almost  infers: 
"I'ursue  him,  and  entreat  liim  to  a  peace."  liven  in  his  abused  slate  of 
chains  and  darkness,  a  .sort  of  greatness  seems  never  to  desert  him.  He  argues 
liiglily  and  well  with  the  supposed  Sir  'l'opas,:J:  an<l  philosophizes  gallantly  upon 
his  straw.  'I'iiere  must  have  Ix-en  some  shadow  (if  worth  about  the  man  ;  he 
must  liave  been  something  more  than  a  mere  v.ipour-a  thing  of  straw,  or 
Jack  in  office— before  I-abiun  and  Maria  could  have  ventured  sending  him  upon 
a  coiirting-errand  to  Olivia.  There  was  some  consonaiiey  (as  he  would  say)  in 
the  undertaking,  or  the  jest  would  have  been  too  bold  even  for  that  house  of 
misrule.  jTlieie  was  "example  for  it."  said  Malvolio;  "the  lady  of  the 
Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.  '  I'ossibly,  too,  he  might  re- 
mcniber— for  it  must  have  liappened  about  this  lime— an  instance  of  a  Duchess 

•  ll'it'/it.  SI1C  look  llic  rini{  from  me,  I'll  none  of  it. 
jifii/.  Come,  Sir,  you  ]K:cviNlily  llircw  it  lo  her ;  nnd  her  will  i;.,  it  should  be  so  re- 
turned.    If  it  l>c  wortli  stooping  for.  there  it  lien  in  your  eye  ;  if  not,  he  it  his  th.tt  hnds 

+  I  Mm.  Ini.hhald  seems  to  h.nvr  fallen  ItiIo  the  common  mistake  of  the  iharnclcr  in 
Home  oiherwi-*  scnsilile  (ibscrvalions  on  this  comedy.  "It  niii;ht  he  asked,"  she  says, 
"  whrihcr  this  credulous  steward  was  mui  h  dctiivwl  in  impuliiik;  a  ilcuraded  tasle.  in  the 
dcnlimenls  of  love,  lo  his  fair  lady  Olivia,  as  she  aitually  did  fall  in  love  with  a  do- 
d  one  who.  from  his  extreme  y<iulh.  was  perhaps  a  n'ealtr  rcproaihio  her 
■'  •■  hailshe  cast  a  lender  regard  up'ni  Iter  old  and  failhful  scrv.uil.  Hut 
itillicr  the  fact  of  IiIh  nijoY     Neither  Maria  nor  Kabian  ever  cast  that 

..  li.ii  is  the  oiiinion  of  rythaKoras  ronceriiinK  wild  fowl? 
I  hal  lh>'  s.iid  >■!  our  ^ranil.iin  nii^lit  haply  inlialiit  a  bird. 
I.   What  ihinUcst  thou  of  his  iipinic.n? 
Mil/.  1  tliink  iiubly  of  tlic  toul,  und  no  way  oppiuvc  uf  hit  opinion. 
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of  Malfy  (a  countrywoman  of  Olivia's,  and  her  equal  at  least)  descending  from 
her  state  to  court  a  steward  : 

The  misery  of  them  that  are  born  great ! 

'I'hey  are  forced  to  woo  because  none  dare  woo  them." 

To  be  sure,  the  lady  was  not  very  tenderly  handled  for  it  by  her  brothers  in  the 
sequel,  but  their  vengeance  appears  to  have  been  whetted  rather  by  her  pre- 
sumption in  re-marrying  at  all  (when  they  liad  meditated  the  keeping  of -her 
fortune  in  their  family),  than  by  her  choice  of  an  inferior,  of  Antonio's  noble 
merits  especially,  for  her  husband;  and,  besides,  Olivia's  brother  was  just  dead. 
Malvolio  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  possibly  reflccced  upon  these  lines,  or 
something  like  them,  in  his  own  country  poetry  : — 

"  Ceremony  ha.s  made  many  fools. 
It  is  as  easy  way  unto  a  duchess 
As  to  a  hatted  dame,  if  her  love  answer  : 
But  that  by  timorous  honours,  pale  respects. 
Idle  decrees  of  fear,  men  make  their  ways 
Hard  of  themselves." 

"  'Tis  but  fortune;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once  told  me  she  did  affect  me  ;  and 
I  have  iicard  herself  come  tlms  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one 
of  my  complexion."  If  here  was  no  encouragement,  the  devil  is  in  it.  I  wish 
we  could  get  at  the  private  history  of  all  this.  Between  tlie  countess  Iierself, 
serious  or  dissembling— for  one  hardly  knows  how  to  apprehend  this  fantastical 
great  lady— and  the  practices  of  that  delicious  little  piece  of  mischief,  Maria, 
the  man  might  well  be  rapt  into  a  fool's  paradise.] 

Rensley,  accordingly,  threw  over  the  jjart  an  air  of  Spanish  loftiness.  He 
looked,  spake,  and  moved  like  an  olcl  Castilian.  He  was  starch,  spruce, 
opinionated  ;  but  his  superstructure  of  pride  seemed  bottomed  upon  a  sense  of 
worth.  There  was  something  in  it  beyond  the  coxcomb.  It  was  big  and 
swelling,  but  you  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  lioUow.  You  might  wish  to  see 
it  taken  down,  but  you  felt  that  it  was  upon  an  elevation.  lie  was  magnifi- 
cent from  tlie  outset;  but  when  the  decent  sobrieties  of  the  cliaracter  began  to 
give  wav,  and  the  poison  of  self-love,  in  his  conceit  of  tlie  Countess's  affection, 
gradu:illy  to  work,  you  would  liave  thought  tiiat  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  in 
person  stood  before  )()U.  I  low  lie  went  smiling  to  liimself !  with  what  ineffable 
carelessness  would  he  twirl  his  gold  chain  I  what  a  dream  it  was  !  you  were 
inflected  witli  the  illusion,  and  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be  removed  !  you  had 
\vi  room  for  laughter  I  if  an  unseasonable  reflection  of  morality  obtruded  itself, 
it  was  a  deep  sense  of  the  pitiable  infirmity  of  man's  nature,  that  can  lay  liim 
open  to  such  frenzies-  but  in  truth  you  rather  admired  thin  pitied  the  Iuikuv 
while  it  lasti-d— you  felt  that  an  hour  of  such  mistake  was  worth  an  age  with 
the  eyes  open.  Who  would  not  wish  to  live  but  for  a  day  in  tlie  conceit  of 
such  a  lady's  love  as  Olivia?  'Why,  flu;  Duke  would  have  given  liis  principality 
but  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  sleeping  or  waking,  to  have  been  so  deluded. 
The  man  seemed  to  tread  on  air,  to  taste  manna,  to  walk  willi  Iiis  head  in  the 
clouds,  to  mate  Ilvperion.  O!  shake  not  tlie  easties  of  his  ]iridc- endure  yet 
for  a  season,  bright  moments  of  confidence— "  stand  still,  ye  w.itehes  of  the 
element,"  that  NJalvolio  may  be  still  in  fancy  for  Olivi.i's  lord— but  fate  and 
retribution  say  no— 1  hear  flic  misehievoiis  titter  of  Maria-  the  witty  tnimts  of 
Sir  Toby  — the  still  iiioit!  insii|)portable  trnimph  of  tin-  foolish  knight  the 
counterfeit  Sir  Topas  is  unmasked- and  "thus  flic  wliirligig  of  lime,"  as  tiic 
trill- down  halli  it,  "brings  in  his  revenges."  I  confess  that  I  never  saw  file 
calastroiilu;  of  this  eluiraeter,  while  Hensley  jilayed  it,  wilhout  a  kind  of  tragic 
interest.     Tiieic  was  good  foolery  too.     Few  now  remember  DoUd.     What  an 
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Aguecheek  the  stage  lost  in  him  !  Lovegrove,  who  c;\nie  nearest  to  the  old 
actors,  revived  the  character  some  few  seasons  ago,  and  made  it  sufficiently- 
grotesque  ;  but  Dodd  was  //,  as  it  came  out  of  nature  s  liands.  It  might  be 
said  to  remain  in  furii  iiatiiralibiis.  In  expressing  slowness  of  apprehension 
this  actor  surpassed  all  others.  You  could  see  the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing 
slowly  over  his  countenance,  climbing  up  by  little  and  little,  with  a  painful 
process,  till  it  cleared  up  at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a  twilight  conception — its 
highest  meridian.  He  seemed  to  ];eep  back  his  intellect,  as  some  have  had  the 
power  to  retard  their  pulsation.  The  balloon  takes  less  time  in  filling,  than  it 
took  to  cover  the  expansion  of  liis  broad  moony  face  over  all  its  quarters  with 
expression.  A  glimmer  of  understanding  would  appear  in  a  corner  of  his  eye, 
and  for  lack  of  fuel  go  out  again.  A  part  of  his  forehead  would  catch  a  little 
intelligence,  and  be  a  long  time  in  communicating  it  to  the  remainder. 

1  am  ill  at  dates,  but  I  think  it  is  now  better  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
that  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn— they  were  then  far  finer  than  they 
are  now— tlie  accursed  \'erulam  liuildings  had  not  encroached  upon  all  the 
east  side  of  them,  cutting  out  delicate  green  crankles,  and  siiouldering  away 
one  or  two  of  the  stalely  alcoves  of  tiie  terrace — the  survivor  stands  gaping 
and  relationless  as  if  it  remembered  its  brother— they  are  still  the  best  gardens 
of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  my  beloved  Temple  not  forgotten— have  the 
gravest  character,  their  aspect  being  altogether  reverend  and  law-breathing  — 
Hacon  lias  left  the  impress  of  iiis  foot  upon  their  gravel  walks— tiiking  my 
afternoon  solace  on  a  summer  day  upon  the  aforesaid  terrace,  a  comely  sad 
personage  came  towards  me,  whom,  frum  his  grave  air  and  deportment,  I 
judged  to  be  one  of  the  Hencliers  of  the  Inn.  He  had  a  serious  tliouglitful 
forehead,  and  seemed  to  be  in  meditations  of  mortality.  As  I  have  an  instinc- 
tive awe  of  old  I'.enchers,  I  was  passing  him  with  that  sort  of  subindicative 
token  of  respect  which  one  is  apt  to  demonstrate  towards  a  venerable  stranger, 
and  which  rather  denotes  an  inclination  to  greet  him,  tiian  any  positive  motion 
of  tlie  body  to  that  effect  -  a  species  of  luimitily  and  will-worsiiip  wliich  I 
observe,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  rather  jiiizzles  than  pleases  the  person  it  is 
offered  to  -when  llie  face  turning  full  ujion  me  strangely  identified  itself  with 
that  of  Dodd.  I'pon  close  inspection  I  was  not  mistaken.  Hut  could  this  sad 
thouglilful  countenance  be  llie  same  vacant  face  of  folly  which  I  had  liailed  so 
often  under  circumstances  of  gaiety  ;  which  I  had  never  seen  witliout  a  smile, 
or  recognized  but  as  llie  u^her  of  mirth  ;  tiiat  looked  out  so  formally  Hat  in 
Koppington,  so  frothily  perl  in  Tattle,  so  impotcntly  busy  in  Backbite  ;  so 
blankly  divested  of  all  meaning,  or  resolutely  expressive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in 
Knijble,  and  a  thousand  agreeable  impi-rtinences?  Was  this  the  f ice  — full  of 
fliought  and  carefulness  llial  had  so  often  divested  itself  at  will  of  every  trace 
of  either  to  give  me  diveision,  to  clear  my  cloudy  face  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  least  of  ils  furrows?  Was  this  the  f.ice— manly,  sober,  inlelligent,— whicli 
I  had  so  often  despi'-cd,  made  mocks  at,  made  merry  with?  'I"he  remembranee 
of  the  freedoms  which  I  had  taken  with  it  came  upon  me  with  a  repro.ich  of 
insult.  I  could  have  asked  it  ji.irdon.  I  Ihought  it  looked  upon  me  with  a 
sense  of  injury.  There  is  something  strange  as  well  as  sad  in  seeing  actors— 
your  plcasjtnt  fellows  parlieularly— siibjeeteii  to  and  suffering  llie  common  lot — 
their  fortunes,  their  casualties,  their  deaths,  seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,  iheir 
nclinns  to  be  ameii;d)le  to  poetic  justice  only.  We  can  hardly  connect  lliem 
with  mori-  awful  responsibilities.  'I'lie  death  of  this  fine  aitor  took  place  slioi  ily 
after  this  meeting.  He  had  f|iiilled  the  sl.tge  some  months;  and  as  I  learned 
afterwards,  had  been  in  the  li.diil  of  resorting  daily  to  these  gardens  almost  to 
the  (l.iy  of  his  dece.\se.  In  these  serious  walks  prol)al)ly  he  was  divesting  liim- 
M'lf  of  many  scenic  anrl  some  ri  al  v.inities— weaning  himself  from  llie  fiivoliiies 
of  the  lesser  and  gre.iler  iheaire- doing  gentle  jienanee  for  a  lifi- of  no  very 
reprehensible  fooleries, -taking  off  by  degrees  the  buffoon  mask  whicii  he 


might  feel  he  had  worn  too  long — and  rehearsing  for  a  more  solemn  cast  of 
part.     Dying,  he  "put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic."* 

[I  do  not  know  a  more  mortifying  thing  than  to  be  conscious  of  a  foregone 
delight,  with  a  total  oblivion  of  the  person  and  manner  which  conveyed  it.  In 
dreams,  I  often  stretch  and  strain  after  the  countenance  of  Edwin,  \\hom  I 
once  saw  in  Peeping  Ton.  I  cannot  catch  a  feature  of  him.  He  is  no  more 
to  me  than  Nokes  or  Pinkethman.  Parsons,  and,  still  more,  Dodd,  were  near 
being  lost  to  me  till  I  was  refreshed  with  their  portraits  (fine  treat)  tiie  otiier 
day  at  Mr.  Matthews's  gallery  at  Highgate;  which,  wiih  the  exception  of  the 
Hogarth  pictures,  a  few  years  since  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  was  the  most 
delightful  collection  I  ever  gained  admission  to.  '1  here  hang  the  players,  in 
their  single  persons  and  in  grouped  scenes,  from  the  Restoration, — Hettertons, 
Booths,  Garricks,  — justifying  the  prejudices  which  we  entertain  for  them;  the 
Rracegirdles,  the  Moimtlorts,  and  the  Oldficlds,  fresli  as  Cibber  has  described 
them;  the  Woffington  (a  true  Hogarth)  upon  a  couch,  dallying  and  dangerous; 
the  screen  scene  in  Hrinsleys  famous  comedy  ;  with  .'^mith  and  Mrs.  Abingdon, 
whom  I  have  not  seen  ;  and  the  rest,  whom,  haviijg  seen,  I  see  still  there. 
Tliere  is  Henderson,  unrivalled  in  Comus,  whom  I  saw  at  secondhand  in  the 
elder  Harley  ;  Harley,  the  rival  of  Holman,  in  Horatio;  Holman,  with  the 
bright  glittering  teetli,  in  I.othario,  and  the  deep  pavior  s  siglis  in  Romeo,  the 
joHiest  person  ("  our  son  is  fat  ")  of  any  Hamlet  I  have  yet  seen,  with  the  most 
laudable  attempts  (for  a  personable  man)  at  looking  melancholy  ;  and  Pope, 
the  abdicated  monarcii  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  Harry  the  1-jghiIi  and  Lord 
Townley.  There  liang  tlie  two  Aickins,  brethren  in  mediocrity ;  Wrougliton, 
who  in  Kitely  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  in  prouder  days  he  had  per- 
sonated Alexander;  the  specious  form  of  John  Palmer,  with  the  special 
effrontery  of  Piobby  :  Ben.sley,  with  tlie  trumpet-tongue ;  and  little  (Juick  (the 
retired  Dioclesian  of  Islington),  with  his  scjueak  like  a  Part'lcmew  fiddle. 
There  are  fixed,  cold  as  in  life,  the  immovable  features  of  Moody,  who,  afraid 
of  o'erstepping  Nature,  sometimes  stopped  short  of  her  ;  and  llie  restless 
fidgetiness  of  Lewis,  who,  witli  no  sudi  fears,  not  seldom  leaped  o'  the  other 
side.  There  hang  ]'"arren  and  \\  liiifield,  and  Burton  and  Pliillimore,  names  of 
small  account  in  those  times,  but  which,  remembered  now,  or  casually  reralkd 
by  the  sight  of  an  old  p'ay-bill,  with  their  associated  recordations,  can  "drown 
an  eye  unused  to  flow."'  There  too  hangs,  not  far  removed  from  them  in 
death,  the  graceful  plainness  of  tlie  first  Mrs.  Pope,  with  a  voice  unstrung  by 
age,  but  wiiicli  in  her  better  days  must  have  comi>etcd  with  the  silver  tones  of 
Pjarry  himself  so  enchanting  in  decay  do  I  remember  it,— of  all  lur  lady  parts, 
exceeding  lierseif  in  the  Lady  Qiuikcress  (there  cartii- touclud  iieaven!)  of 
O'Keefe,  when  she  played  it  to  the  "merry  cousin"  of  Lewis;  and  Mrs. 
Mnllocks,  the  sensiblest  of  viragoes;  and  Miss  Pope,  a  gi  iitlewoman  ever,  to 
the  verge  of  nngcntilily,  with  Churchill's  compliment  still  burnishing  upon  her 
gav  Honeycomb  lips.  '1  here  are  the  two  B:imiisters,  and  ."-edgwick,  and 
Kelly,  and'  Dignum  (Diggy),  and  the  l)yg()ne  fiatuies  of  Mis.  Ward,  matchless 
in  Lady  Loverule;  and  the  collective  majesty  of  the  whole  Kemble  family; 
and  (Shaksperc's  woman)  Dora  Jortlan;  and,  by  lier,  t-wo  Aii/m,  wlio,  in 
former  and  in  latter  days,  have  cliielly  beguiled  us  of  our  griefs;  who.se 
portraits  ue  shall  strive  t<i  n-rnll,  for  the  symjiathy  of  lliosc  who  may  not  have 
had  the  beiu'fit  of  viewing  llu;  matchless  Higligate  collection. 

•  I>(i(UI  w.is  .T  ni.Tii  of  ie;ulinK,  anil  lift  nt  lii-.  death  a  rlmiie  tolltcliiin  of  old  K.ii>;lish 
lilcrnlure.  I  sIkhiUI  inline  him  to  have  lufii  a  man  of  wii.  I  Kiu.w  one  insianic  of  an 
imiiromplii  whic  h  tio  lcni;tli  of  .study  could  have  htllcrcd.  My  nicirv  friend,  Jem  Wtuie, 
had  seen  him  one  evenini;  in  Anueclitek,  and,  recoKui/ini;  I 'odd  the  next  day  in  I'leet 
Street,  was  irrcsisiihly  imi»;lled  to  take  ofl  his  liat  and  salute  him  as  the  identiiai  Knight 
of  the  pretednii;  evenrnji  with  a  "  Save  you,  .V//- ./«(//•<■«■. "  IKhUI,  not  at  all  diseonc  cited 
at  this  unus\ial  .iddressfrom  a  stranger,  with  a  courteous  half-rcbiiking  wave  of  the  hand, 
put  liini  off  with  an  "Away,  h'col." 
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0  for  a  "slip-shod  muse,"  to  celebrate  in  numbers,  loose  and  shambling  as 
himself,  the  merits  and  the  person  of  Mr.  Richard  Suett,  Comedian  !j  If 
few  can  remember  Dodd,  many  yet  living  will  not  easily  forget  t!ie  pleasant 
creature,  who  in  those  days  enacted  the  part  of  the  Clown  to  Dodd's  Sir 
Andrew. — Richard,  or  rather  Dicky  Suett — for  so  in  his  lifetime  he  delighted 
to  be  called,  and  time  hath  ratified  the  appellation— lieth  buried  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cemetery  of  Holy  Paul,  to  whose  service  his  nonage  and  tender 
years  were  dedicated.  There  are  who  do  yet  remember  him  at  that  period — 
his  pipe  clear  and  liarmonious.  He  would  often  speak  of  his  chorister  days, 
when  he  was  "cherub  Dicky." 

What  clipped  his  wings,  or  made  it  expedient  that  he  should  exchange  the 
holy  for  the  profane  state ;  whether  he  had  last  his  good  voice  (his  best  recom- 
mendation to  that  office),  like  Sir  John,  "  with  "hallooing  and  singing  of 
anthems;  "  or  whether  lie  was  adjudged  to  lack  something,  even  in  those  early 
years,  of  the  gravity  indispensable  to  an  occupation  which  professeth  to 
" commerce  with  the  skies" — I  could  never  rightly  learn  ;  but  we  find  him, 
after  the  probation  of  a  twelvemonth  or  so,  reverting  to  a  secular  condition, 
and  become  one  of  us. 

1  think  he  was  not  altogether  of  that  timber  out  of  which  cathedral  seats  and 
sounding-boards  aie  hewed.  But  if  a  glad  heart— kind  and  therefore  glad- 
be  any  part  of  sanctity,  then  might  the  robe  of  Motley,  with  which  he  invested 
himself  with  so  much  humility  after  his  deprivation!  and  which  he  wore  so 
long  with  so  much  blameless'  satisfaction  to  hiinself  and  to  the  public,  be 
accepted  for  a  surplice— his  white  stole,  and  <jlbc. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  secularization  was  an  engagement  upon  the  boards  of 
Old  Drury,  at  which  theatre  he  commenced,  as  I  have  been  told,  with  adopting 
the  manner  of  Parsons  in  old  men's  characters.  At  the  period  in  which  most 
of  us  knew  him,  he  was  no  more  an  imitator  than  he  was  in  any  true  sense 
himself  inimitable. 

He  w.is  the  Robin  Good-Fellow  of  the  stage.  He  came  in  to  trouble  all 
things  with  a  welcome  perplexity,  himself  no  whit  troubled  for  the  matter. 
He  was  known,  like  Puck,  by  his  note— //.r.'  Ha  !  H,i  .'—sometimes  deepening 
to  //,!  /  Ho!  Ho  I  with  an  irresistible  accession  derived  perhaps  remotely  from 
his  ecclesiastical  education,  foreign  to  his  prototype  of,— (>  /.,/  /  Thousands  of 
hearts  yet  respond  to  the  chuckling  O  l.a  !  of  Dicky  Suett,  brought  back  to 
their  remembrance  by  the  fiitiiful  tr.xnscript  of  his  friend  Mathews's  mimicrv. 
The  "force  of  n.aturc  could  no  farther  go."  He  drolled  upon  the  stock  of 
these  two  syll.ibles  richer  than  the  cuckoo. 

Care,  ih.at  troubles  all  the  world,  was  forgotten  in  his  composition.  Had  he 
had  but  two  grains  (nny,  hnlf  a  grain)  of  it.  he  could  never  have  supported  himself 
upon  those  two  spid.-rs  strings,  which  served  him  (in  the  latter  part  of  his  un- 
mixed existence)  as  legs.  A  doubt  or  a  scruple  must  have  m.ade  him  totter,  a 
siKh  have  pufTcd  him  down  ;  the  weight  of  a  frown  had  staggered  him,  a  wrinkle 
maile  him  lose  his  balance.  Put  on  lie  went,  scrambling  upon  those  airy  stilts 
of  his,  with  Robin  (Jood- Fellow,  "thorough  brake,  thorough  bri.ar,"  reckless 
of  a  .scratched  f.ia-  or  a  torn  iloublet. 

Sli.Tksprrc  foresaw  him,  when  he  framed  his  fools  and  jesters.     They  liave 

all  the  true  Sufit  Mamp,  a  loose  and  shambling  gait,  a  slippery  tongue,  this 

I.,  .1  .i„.  rr.  ,1,.  , Midwife  to  a  without -pain-delivered  jest  ;  in  words,  light  as  air.    ' 

*""  l''P  as  the  centre;   with  idlest  rhymes  tai^'ging  conceit  when 

'•"  \vith  l,<>ar  in  the  tempest,  or  Sir  Toby  at  the  Inlttrry-hatch. 

1        I  1  jind  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  inoie  of  ]>crsoM;il  f.ivourites 

I    ^^'  'lan  any  actor-,  before  or  after.     The  dilTerence,  1  lake  it,  was 

I   •''  '"  "•■  /•f/'-'Cil  for  his  sweet,  good-natured,  monil  pretensions. 

I    l)nky  w  ,,/  for   his  sweet,   good-natured,    no   preleu'ions   at    all. 

I   Your  wh  ,  .stirred  with  |{.annistcr's  performance  of  W.iller  in  the 
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Children  in  the  Wood — but  Dicky  seemed  like  a  thin.s:,  as  Shakspeare  says  of 
Love,  too  young  to  know  %vhat  conscience  is.  He  piits  us  into  Vesta's  days. 
Evil  fled  before  him— not  as  from  Jack,  as  from  an  antagonist, — but  because  it 
could  not  touch  him,  any  more  tlian  a  cannon-ball  a  fly.  He  was  delivered 
from  the  burthen  of  that  deatli ;  and  when  Death  came  hin^self,  not  in  meta- 
phor, to  fetch  Dicky,  it  is  recorded  of  him  by  Robert  Palmer,  who  kindly 
watched  his  exit,  that  he  received  the  last  stroke,  neither  varying  his  accus- 
tomed tranquillity,  nor  tune,  with  the  simple  exclamation,  worthy  to  have  been 
recorded  in  his  epitaph — O  La  !  O  La  !  Hobby  ! 

The  cider  Palmer  (of  stage-treadmg  celebrity)  commonly  played  Sir  Toby  in 
those  days  ;  but  there  is  a  solidity  of  wit  in  the  jests  of  that  half-Falstaff  which 
he  did  not  quite  fill  out.  He  was  as  much  too  showy  as  Moody  (who  some- 
times took  the  part)  was  dry  and  sottish.  In  sock  or  buskin  there  was  an  air 
of  swaggering  gentility  about  Jack  Palmer.  He  was  a  gcntlcmau  with  a  slight 
infusion  of  l/ie  footman.  His  brother  Bob  (of  recenter  memory),  who  was  his 
shadow  in  everything  while  he  lived,  and  dwindled  into  less  than  a  shadow 
afterwards — was  71  gentleman  with  a  little  stronger  infusion  of  the  latter  ingre- 
dient;  that  was  all.  It  is  amazing  how  a  little  of  the  more  or  less  makes  a 
difference  in  these  things.  When  you  saw  Bobby  in  the  Duke's  Servant,* 
you  said,  what  a  pity  such  a  pretty  fellow  was  only  a  servant.  When  you  saw 
Jack  figuring  in  Captain  Absolute,  you  thought  you  could  trace  his  promotion 
to  some  lady  of  quality  who  fancied  the  handsome  fellow  in  his  top-knot,  and 
had  bought  him  a  commission.  Therefore  Jack  in  Dick  Amlet  was  insuper- 
able. 

Jack  had  two  voices, — both  plausible,  hypocritical,  and  insinuating;  but  his 
secondary  or  supplemental  voice  still  more  decisively  histrionic  than  his  common 
one.  It  was  reserved  for  the  spectator;  and  the  ilramatis  persoinr  were  sup- 
posed to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  The  lies  of  young  Wilding,  and  the 
sentiments  in  Joseph  .Surface,  were  thus  marked  out  in  a  sort  of  italics  to  the 
audience.  This  secret  correspondence  with  the  company  before  the  curtain 
(which  is  the  bane  and  death  of  tragerly)  has  an  extremely  happy  effect  in  some 
kinds  of  comedy,  in  the  more  highly  artificial  comedy  of  C'ongrcve  or  of 
Sheridan  especially,  where  the  absolute  .sense  of  reality  (so  indispensable  to 
scenes  of  interest)  is  not  required,  or  would  rather  interfere  to  diminish  your 
pleasure.  The  fact  is,  you  do  not  believe  in  such  characters  as  Surface— the 
villain  of  artificial  comedy— even  while  you  read  or  see  them.  If  you  diil, 
they  would  shock  and  not  divert  you.  When  Ben,  in  Love  for  Love,  returns 
from  sea,  the  following  exquisite  dialogue  occurs  at  his  first  meeting  with  his 
father  : — 

Sir  Snm/>son.  Thou  hast  been  m.my  a  weary  leaRue,  Pen,  since  I  saw  tlicc. 

lien.  Ky,  cy,  been  !  Hccn  far  ciiohkH,  an  that  be  all.— Well,  father,  and  how  do  all 
at  home?  how  docs  brother  Dick,  and  lirothcr  Val  ? 

Sir  Sunt f>^ou.  Dick!  bo<ly  o"  nie,  Dick  has  been  de.ad  these  two  years.  I  writ  you 
word  when  yon  were  at  Le(;norn. 

/?»•/;.  Mess,  that's  true  ;  Marry,  I  h.vl  forgot.  Dick's  dead,  as  you  say— Well,  and 
how?  -I  have  a  many  (|uestions  to  ask  you — 

Hero  is  an  instance  of  inscnsiliility  which  in  real  life  would  be  revolting;,  or 
rather  in  real  life  could  not  have  co-existed  with  llie  warm-hearted  feinpem- 
mcnt  of  tin:  character.  Hut  when  you  read  it  in  the  spirit  with  whielt  such  | 
plavful  selections  nnd  specious  conibinalions  rather  than  strict  metaphrases  oi 
nature  sliould  be  t;iken,  or  when  you  .s;iw  P.,innister  play  it,  it  neither  did,  nor 
docs,  wound  the  moral  sense  at  all.  I'or  what  is  Men— the  pleasant  sailor 
which  P.annister  gives  us— but  a  piece  of  satire — a  creation  of  C'ongrovc's 
fancy— a  dreamy  combination  of  all  the  accidents  of  a  sailor's  ch.aracter— his 
•  High  Life  Itelow  Slaii-s. 
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contempt  of  money — his  credulity  to  women— with  that  necessary  estrangement 
from  home  which  it  is  just  within  the  verge  of  credibihty  to  suppose  might 
produce  such  an  hallucination  as  is  here  described.  We  never  think  the 
worse  of  Men  for  it,  or  feel  it  as  a  stain  upon  his  character.  But  when  an 
actor  comes,  and  instead  of  the  delightful  phantom — the  creature  dear  to  half- 
belief— which  Bannister  exhibited— displays  before  our  eyes  a  downright  con- 
cretion of  a  Wapping  sailor — a  jolly  warm-hearted  Jack  Tar — and  nothing 
else — when  inste.id  of  investing  it  with  a  delicious  confusedness  of  the 
liead,  and  a  veering  undirected  goodness  of  puipose — he  gives  to  it  a 
downright  daylight  understanding,  and  a  full  consciousness  of  its  actions; 
thrusting  forward  the  sensibilities  of  the  character  with  a  pretence  as  if  it 
stood  upon  nothing  else,  and  was  to  be  judged  by  them  alone- we  feel  the 
discord  of  the  thing;  the  scene  is  disturbed;  a  real  man  has  got  in  an.ong  the 
dratnatis  petiOinc,  and  puts  them  out.  We  want  the  sailor  turned  out.  We 
feel  that  his  true  place  is  not  beliind  the  curtain  but  in  the  first  or  second  galler)'. 


gistuut  CoiTCsponbcnts. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  B.  F.  ESQ.,  AT  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

(The  London  Magiizine,  March,  1822.) 


1"R.   F."  rr.e.-int  H.irrnn  Field  (alre.idy  twice  named  in  these  notes)  who,  for  some 
years,  held  in  New  .Soulh  Wales  an  imix.rtant  judicial  appointment,  and  who  eventuallj; 

became  the  Chief  Justice  of  C.ibraltar.     Sally  W r  stood  for  Sally  NN'mler.     "  J.  W. 

was  Klia's  old  schoolfellow.  James  White,  author  of  an  ingenious  httic  hook  purportn):^ 
to  l)c  the  "  Letters  of  .Sir  John  FalsiafT,  Knight,"  a  curiosity  of  literature  m  the  com- 
iKisition  of  which,  according  to  Soulhey's  .statement,  Ch.irlcs  I.amb  himself  was  James 
White's  collaborateur.  I 

My  dear  F.— Wlien  I  tliink  how  welcome  the  sight  of  a  letter  from  the  world 
where  you  were  born  must  be  to  you  in  that  strange  one  to  which  you  have 
Ixjcn  transplanted.  I  feel  some  cotnpunctious  visitings  at  my  long  silence.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  no  easy  effort  to  set  about  a  correspondence  at  our  distance.  The 
weary  world  of  w.iters  ln-lween  us  oppresses  the  imaginatioii.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  scrawl  of  mine  should  ever  stretch  across  it.  It  is  a  sort  of 
presumption  to  expect  that  oeies  thoughts  should  live  so  far.  It  is  like  writing 
for  poslerilv;  and  reminds  me  of  one  of  Mrs.  Kowe's  .superscriptions,  "  .Mc.in- 
der  to  Stri-j)hon.  in  the  Shades."  Cowley's  I'ost-.Angel  is  no  more  than  w.mlil 
Ik:  expedient  in  Mich  an  inlercoursc.  One  drops  a  packet  at  Lombard  Street, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  a  friend  in  Cumberland  gets  it  .as  fresh  as  if  it  came 
in  ice.  It  is  only  like  whispering  through  a  long  trumpet.  But  .suppose  a  itilie 
lr(  down  from  the  moon,  with  yotirself  at  one  end,  and  the  iii.in  at  the  other; 
it  woiiM  hi-  soinr  b.ilk  to  llv  spirit  of  convcrsalinn,  if  you  knew  that  the  dia- 
logm-  i-\ch.ingcd  with  lh.it  iiileresling  theosopliisi  would  lake  two  or  three 
rrvojiinonsof  a  hlRher  luminary  in  its  pass-igc.  Yet  for  ought  I  know,  you 
inav  l)<- some  par.isangs  niglu-r  that  primitive  idea— Pl.alo's  man  -  tliiui  we  in 
l.iii;l.uii|  licri-  h.ivc  ihi-  honour  to  n-ekoii  ourselves. 

I  pr.iol.irv   mailer  usually  compriselh  lline    topics;    news,   sentiment,   and 
pun..     In  the  hitler.  I  include  all  non-serious  subjects ;  or  subjects  serious  in 
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themselves,  but  treated  after  my  fashion,  non-seriously. — And  first,  for  news. 
In  them  the  most  desirable  circumstance,  I  suppose,  is  that  they  shall  be  true. 
But  what  security  can  I  have  that  what  I  now  send  you  for  truth  shall  not  before 
you  get  it  unaccountably  turn  into  a  he  ?  For  instance,  our  mutual  friend  P. 
is  at  this  present  writing  — wv  A'o7v—m  good  health,  and  enjoys  a  fair  share  of 
worldly  reputation.  You  are  glad  to  hear  it.  This  is  natural  and  friendly. 
But  at  this  present  reading— i'f7«/- i'X'oco— he  may  possibly  be  in  the  Bench,  or 
going  to  be  hanged,  which  in  reason  ought  to  abate  something  of  your  trans- 
port [i.e.,  at  hearing  he  was  well,  &c.),  or  at  least  considerably  to  modify  it.  I 
am  going  to  the  play  this  evening,  to  have  a  laugh  with  Munden.  You  have 
no  theatre,  I  think  you  told  me,  in  your  land  of  d d  realities.  You  natur- 
ally lick  your  lips,  and  envy  me  my  felicity.  Think  but  a  moment,  and  you 
will  correct  the  hateful  emotion.  Why,  it  is  Sunday  morning  with  you,  and 
1823.  This  confusion  of  tenses,  this  grand  solecism  of  tzvo  presents,  is  in  a 
degree  common  to  all  postage.  But  if  I  sent  you  word  to  Bath  or  the  Devizes, 
that  I  was  expecting  the  afoiesaid  treat  this  evenmg,  though  at  the  moment 
you  received  the  intelligence  my  full  feast  of  fun  would  be  over,  yet  there 
would  be  for  a  day  or  two  after,  as  you  would  well  know,  a  smack,  a  relish  left 
upon  my  mental  palate,  wliich  would  give  rational  encouragement  for  you  to 
foster  a  portion  at  least  of  the  disagreeable  passion,  which  it  was  in  part  my 
intention  to  produce.  But  ten  months  hence,  your  envy  or  your  sympathy 
would  be  as  useless  as  a  passion  spent  upon  the  dead.  Not  only  does  truth,  in 
these  long  intervals,  un-essence  herself,  but  (what  is  harder)  one  cannot  venture 
a  crude  fiction  for  the  fear 'that  it   may  ripen   into  a  truth  upon   the  voyage. 

What  a  wild  improbable  banter  I  put  upon  you  some  three  years  since of 

Will  Wetherall  having  married  a  servant-maid  !  I  remember  gravely  con- 
sulting you  how  we  were  to  receive  her — for  Wills  wife  was  in  no  case  to  be 
rejected  ;  and  your  no  less  serious  replication  in  the  matter ;  how  tenderly  you 
advised  an  abstemious  introduction  of  literary  topics  before  the  lady,  with  a 
caution  not  to  be  too  forward  in  bringing  on  the  carpet  matters  more  within  the 
sphere  of  her  intelligence  ;  your  deliberate  judgment,  or  ratlier  wise  suspension  of 
sentence,  how  far  jacks,  and  spits,  and  mops  could  with  propriety  be  inirodueed 
as  subjects  ;  whether  the  conscious  avoiding  of  all  such  matters  in  iliscourse 
would  not  have  a  worse  look  than  the  taking  of  them  casually  in  our  way  ;  in 
wliat  manner  we  should  carry  ourselves  to  our  maid  Becky,  Mrs.  William 
Weatherall  being  by;  whether  we  should  show  more  delicacy,  and  a  truer 
sense  of  respect  for  Wills  wife,  by  treating  Becky  with  our  customary  chiding 
before  her,  or  by  an  unu^u.il  deferential  civility  p.iid  lo  Beckv  as  to  a  jiorson  of 
great  worth,  but  thrown  by  the  caprice  of  fate  into  a  luimhle  station.  There 
were  difficulties,  I  rememl)cr,  on  both  sides,  which  you  did  mc  (lie  favour  to 
state  witli  the  precision  of  a  lawyer,  united  to  the  tenderness  of  a  frionil.  I 
laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  your  solemn  pleadings,  when  lo  !  while  I  was  valuing 
mvself  upon  this  (l.un  put  u|ion  you  in  .New  South  Wales,  the  devil  in  I'.ngland, 
jealous  possibly  of  any  lie-children  not  his  own,  or  working  after  my  co[\v. 
has  actually  instigated  our  friend  (not  three  days  since)  to  the  commission 
of  a  matrimony,  which  I  had  only  conjured  up  for  your  diversion.  William 
Weatherall  has  married  Mrs.  ('olterels  maid.  But  In  t.d<e  it  in  its  truest 
sense,  you  will  see,  my  dear  I-".,  that  news  from  me  must  become  liistory  to 
you;  which  [  neith<T  profess  (o  write,  nor  indeed  care  much  for  rcailing. 
No  person,  under  a  diviner,  can  with  any  prosjicct  of  veracity,  conduct  a 
correspondence  at  such  an  arms  length.  Two  propiiets,  indeed,  might  thus 
interchange  intelligence  with  cffecf  ;  the  epoch  of  the  writer  (llabakkuk)  fall- 
ing in  with  the  true  present  lime  of  the  receiver  (U.aniel) ;  but  then  wc  arc  no 
piuphi-ts. 

Then  as  to  sentiment.     It  fares  little  better  with   Ihaf.     This  kind  of  dish, 
above  all,  requires  to  be  served  up  liot  :  or  sent  off  in  watcr-platcs.  that  your 
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friend  may  have  it  almost  as  warm  as  yourself.  If  it  have  time  to  cool,  it  is 
the  most  tasteless  of  all  cold  meats.  I  have  often  smiled  at  a  conceit  of  the 
late  Lord  C.  It  seems  that  travelling  somewhere  about  Geneva,  he  came  to 
some  pretty  green  spot,  or  nook,  where  a  willow,  or  something,  hung  so  fan- 
tastically and  invitingly  over  a  stream —was  it  ? — or  a  rock? — no  matter — but 
the  stillness  and  the  repose,  after  a  weary  journey  'tis  likely,  in  a  languid 
moment  of  his  lordship's  hot  restless  life,  so  took  his  fancy,  that  he  could 
imagine  no  place  so  proper,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  lay  his  bones  in.  This 
was  all  very  natural  and  e.>ccusable  as  a  sentiment,  and  shows  his  character  in 
a  very  pleasing  light.  But  when  from  a  passing  sentiment  it  came  to  be  an 
act;  and  when,  by  a  positive  testamentary  disposal,  his  remains  were  actually 
carried  all  that  way  from  England  ;  who  was  tiiere,  some  desperate  sentmien- 
talists  excepted,  that  did  not  ask  the  question.  Why  could  not  his  lordship  liave 
found  a  spot  as  solitary,  a  nook  as  romantic,  a  tree  as  green  and  pendant,  with 
a  stream  as  emblematic  to  his  puq^ose,  in  Surrey,  in  Dorset,  or  in  Devon  ?  Con- 
ceive the  sentiment  boarded  up,  freighted,  entered  at  the  Custom  House 
(startling  the  tide-waiters  with  the  novelty),  hoisted  into  a  ship.  Conceive  it 
pawed  about  and  iiandled  between  the  rude  jests  of  tarpaulin  ruffians  — a  thing 
of  its  delicate  texture— the  salt  bilge  wetting  it  till  it  became  as  vapid  as  a 
damaged  lustring.  Suppose  it  in  material  danger  (mariners  have  some  super- 
stition about  sentiments)  of  being  tossed  over  in  a  fresh  gale  to  some  propiti- 
atory shark  (spirit  of  St.  Gothard,  save  us  from  a  quietus  so  foreign  to  the 
deviser's  purpose  !)  but  it  has  iiuppily  evaded  a  tishy  consummation.  Trace  it 
then  to  its  lucky  landing— at  Lyons  shall  we  say?— I  have  not  tiie  map  before 
me— jostled  upon  four  men  s  shoulders- baiting  at  this  town— stopping  to  re- 
fresh at  t'other  village — waiting  a  passport  liere,  a  licence  there;  the  sanction  of 
tlie  magistracy  m  this  district,  the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  that  can- 
ton ;  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  tired  out  and  jaded,  from  a  brisk 
sentiment,  into  a  feature  of  silly  i)ride  or  tawdry,  senseless  affectation.  How- 
few  sentiments,  my  dear  F.,  I  am  afraid  we  can  set  down,  in  the  sailor's  phuise, 
as  quite  seaworthy. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  agreeable  levities,  which,  though  contemptible  in  bulk,  are 
the  twinkling  corpuscula  which  should  irradiate  a  right,  friendlv  epistle— your 
puns  and  small  jests  are,  I  apprehend,  extremely  circumscribed  in  tiieir  sphere 
of  action.  They  are  .so  far  from  a  capacity  of  being  packed  up  and  sent  beyond 
-sca,  they  will  scarce  endure  to  be  transported  by  hand  from  this  room  to  the 
ni;xt.  'i'la-ir  vigour  is  .as  tht;  instant  of  their  birth.  Their  nutriment  for  their 
brief  existence  is  tlie  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  bystanders  :  or  tliis  last,  is 
tlic  fine  slime  of  Nilus— the  viclior  lulus, — whose  maternal  recipiency  is  as 
necessary  as  the  j<'/;»i7/«-/- to  their  etiuivocal  generation.  \  pun  hatha  hearty 
kind  of  present  car-kissing  smack  with  it ;  you  can  no  more  transmit  it  in  its 
pristine  flavour,  than  you  ran  send  a  kiss.  —  Have  you  not  tried  in  some  instances 
tf»  [Jiltn  off  a  yestiTday's  pun  upon  a  gentleman,  and  has  it  .•\nswcrcd  ?  Not 
bill  il  was  n<".v  lo  his  hearing,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  come  new  from  you.  It 
(lid  not  hitch  in.  It  w.as  like  picking  up  at  a  village  ale-house  a  two  days'  old 
iK'wspapcr.  You  have  not  seen  it  before,  but  you  resent  tlie  stale  tiling  as  an 
affront.  This  sort  of  niirclianili.sc  above  all  rcc|iiires  a  quick  return.  A  pun, 
anil  lis  rccognilory  laugh,  must  be  eo-instanl.ineous.  The  one  is  the  brisk 
lif.'hiiiin;;.  the  other  lln-  fierce  lliiindiT.  A  niomciu's  interval,  and  the  link  is 
Mi.ipjx-d,  .\  pun  is  ri'tlc'Mcd  fnun  a  triend's  fice  as  from  a  mirror.  Who  would 
I'"  '  1.  ,wrct  visnomy,  if  the  polislird  surface  wenr  two  or  three  minutes 
of  twelve;  months,  my  dear  K.)  in  giving  back  its  copy? 
'I'in'-  I'l  nv,T-lf  wli'-rr-ibniit  you  are.  When  I  try  I"  fix  il,  Peter 
■^DiUftiiiies  you  soi-m  lo  be;  in  the  lladfi 
■  aiiion!^  you  with  Ins  |H-ipelu.il  fruitless 
....  ..>  ,  by  this  time  to  give  for  the  sight  of  an 
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honest  man  !  You  must  almost  have  forgotten  how  -mc  look.  And  tell  me, 
what  your  Sydneyites  do?  are  they  th**v*ng  all  day  long?  Merciful  heaven  ! 
what  property  can  stand  against  such  a  depredation  !  The  kangaroos— your 
Aborigines— do  they  keep  their  primitive  simphcity  un-Europe-tainted,  with 
those  little  short  fore-puds,  looking  like  a  lesson  framed  by  nature  to  the  pick- 
pocket !  Marry,  for  diving  into  fobs  they  are  rather  lamely  provided  <\  priori  ; 
but  if  the  hue  and  cry  were  once  up,  they  would  show  as  fair  a  pair  of  hind- 
shifters  as  the  expertest  loco-motor  in  the  colony. — We  hear  the  most  impro- 
bable tales  at  this  distance.  Pray,  is  it  true  that  the  young  Spartans  among 
you  are  born  with  six  fingers,  which  spoils  their  scanning? — It  must  look  very 
odd;  but  use  reconciles.  For  their  scansion,  it  is  less  to  be  regretted,  fcr  if 
they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  poets,  it  is  odds  but  they  turn  out,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  vile  plagiarists. — Is  there  much  difference  "to  see  to  between  the 
son  of  a  th**f,  and  the  grandson?  or  where  does  the  taint  stop?  Do  you 
bleach  in  three  or  in  four  generations  ? — I  have  many  questions  to  put,  but  ten 
Delphic  voyages  can  be  made  in  a  shorter  time  thaii  it  will  take  to  satisfy  my 
scruples.  — Do  you  grow  your  own  hemp  ! — What  is  your  sLnple  trade,  cvcliisive 
of  the  national  profession,  I  mean  ?  Your  lock-smiths,  I  take  it,  are  some  of 
your  great  capitalists. 

I  am  insensibly  chattering  to  you  as  familiarly  as  when  we  used  to  exchange 
good-morrows  out  of  our  old  contiguous  windows,  in  pump-famed  Hare  Court 
in  the  Temple.  Why  did  you  ever  leave  that  quiet  corner  ?— Why  did  I  ?— 
with  its  complement  of  four  ]5oor  elms,  from  whose  smoke-dried  barks,  the 
theme  of  jesting  ruralists,  I  picked  my  first  lady-birds  !  My  heart  is  as  dry  as 
that  spring  sometimes  proves  in  a  thirsty  August,  when  I  revert  to  the  space 
that  is  between  us ;  a  length  of  passage  enough  to  render  obsolete  the  phrases 
of  our  English  letters  before  they  can  reach  you.  But  while  I  talk,  I  think  you 
hear  mc, — thoughts  dallying  with  vain  surmise- 
Ay  me  !  while  thee  the  seas  and  sounding  shores 
Hold  far  away. 

Come  back,  before  I  am  grown  into  a  very  old  man,  so  as  you  shall  hardly 
know  me.  Come,  before  Bridget  walks  on  crutches.  Girls  whom  you  left 
children  have  become  sage  matrons,  while  you  are  tarrying  there.  The  bloom- 
ing Miss  W r  (you  remember  .Sally  W r)  called  upon  us  yesterday,  an 

aged  crone.  Folks,  whom  you  knew,  die  off  every  year.  Formerly,  I  thought 
tiiat  death  was  wearing  out, -•  I  stood  ramparted  about  with  so  many  liealthy 
friends.  The  departure  of  J.  W.,  two  springs  back,  corrected  my  delusion. 
Since  then  the  oUi  divorcer  lias  been  busy.  If  you  do  not  make  haste  to  return, 
there  will  be  little  left  to  greet  you,  of  me,  or  mine. 

[Something  of  homi;  matters  I  could  add  ;  but  IfuU,  with  certain  remem- 
brances never  to  be  omitted,  I  reserve  for  the  grave  postscript  to  this  light 
epistle  ;  which  postscript,  for  weighty  reasons,  justifactory  in  any  court  of 
feeling,  I  think  better  omitted  in  this  fust  edition.  London,  March  isl,  1S22. 
Elia.  I 
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(Dn  i\t  Artificial  CTomcbir  of  tbc  JJast  Ci^nturn. 

(The  London  Magazine,  April,  1822.) 


[As  originally  published,  this  cf^say  formed  the  second  instalment  of  the  article  on 
"The  Old  Actors."     "  M."  is  understood  to  liave  been  Mr.  Marshall,  an  old  intimate 

of  William   Godwin.     "  R s,"  was  probably  Reynolds  the  Drani.atist,  not  Frederick 

Reynolds,  but  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  one  of  the  regular  staff  of  contributors  to  the 
Loudon  Ma^aiiiu:] 

The  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  m.inners,  is  quite  extinct  on  our  stage. 
Concjreve  and  Karquhar  show  their  heads  once  iia  seven  years  only,  to  be  e.\- 
ploded  and  put  down  instantly.  'I'iie  times  cannot  bear  them.  Is  it  for  a  few 
wild  spceciies,  an  occasional  licence  of  dialogue  ?  I  think  not  altogether. 
The  business  of  their  dramatic  characters  will  not  stand  the  moral  tost.  We 
.screw  everything  up  to  that.  Idle  gallantry  in  a  fiction,  a  dre.am,  the  passing 
pageant  of  an  evening,  startles  us  in  the  same  way  as  the  alarming  indications 
of  profligacy  in  a  son  or  ward  in  real  life  should  startle  a  parent  or  guardian. 
We  have  no  such  middle  emotions  as  dramatic  interests  left.  We  sec  a  stage 
libertine  playing  his  loose  pranks  of  two  hours'  duration,  and  of  no  after-con- 
sequence, with  the  severe  eyes  which  inspect  real  vices  with  their  bearings  upon 
two  worlds.  We  are  spectators  to  a  plot  or  intrigue  (not  reducible  in  life  to 
the  point  of  strict  morality)  and  take  it  all  for  trutli.  \\'e  substitute  a  real  for 
a  dr.imatic  person,  and  judge  him  accordingly.  We  try  him  in  our  courts,  from 
which  theriMs  no  appeal  to  the  driUihitii  pasoiur,  his  peers.  We  h.ive  been 
spoiled  with— not  sentimental  tomedy— but  a  tyrant  far  more  pernicious  to  our 
pleasures  which  has  succeeded  to  it,  the  exclusive  and  all-devouring  drama 
of  common  life ;  where  the  moral  point  is  evciylhing ;  wlieie,  instead  of  lite 
fictitious  half-believeil  personages  of  the  stage  (the  phantoms  of  old  comedy) 
we  recognize  ourselves,  our  l)r()il)ers,  aunts,  kinsfolk,  allies,  patrons,  enemies, 
—  the  same  as  in  life,-- with  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on  so  he.iriy  ami  sub- 
stanli^d,  thai  we  cannot  afford  our  moral  judgment,  in  its  deepest  and  most 
vital  results,  to  coinpromise  or  slumber  tor  a  moment.  What  is  ///(■;•(■  transact- 
ing, by  no  modifii.iiion  is  made  to  affect  us  in  any  otiur  manner  than  the  same 
events  or  characters  would  do  in  our  n-lalionships  of  life.  We  carry  our  fire- 
side concerns  lo  the  theatre  with  us.  \S'e  do  not  go  thither,  like  our  anceslurs, 
10  escape  from  the  pressure  of  reality,  so  much  as  to  conlirm  our  ex|u-rieni.e  of 
it  ;  lo  make  .Lssur.ince  double,  and  take  a  bond  of  faie.  We  must  live  our 
toiUome  lives  twice  over,  a:,  it  was  the  mournful  privilege  of  Ulysses  to  descend 
twice  to  the  shades.  All  that  neulial  ground  of  character,  wliich  stood  between 
vice  and  virtue;  or  wliich  in  f.ict  was  indilferenl  lo  neither,  where  neiilier 
projMrrly  was  c,-illed  in  <pieslion  ;  that  hippy  breathing  |ilace  from  the  burthen 
of  a  |x-rpetual  moral  «|U(Stioning  the  s,iiictu.try  and  iiuiet  Alsatia  of  hiinied 
casuistry  is  l)roken  up  .iiid  disfranchised,  as  injurious  lo  the  interesisof  society. 
The  i)rivihr(fe*  of  the  plice  are  taken  away  by  law.  We  dare  not  dally  with 
iinagts,  or  nami-s,  of  wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish  dogs  at  shadows.  We 
drr.ul  infection  ftoiii  ilie  ^.l^■lli^  icprcsf  ntalion  <  f  disoider ;  ami  fear  a  painted 
I'UMule.  In  our  anxiety  tli.il  our  nior.iliiy  should  nut  I. ike  cold,  we  wrap  it  up 
In  u  great  blanket  surtout  of  precaution  against  tlic  breeze  and  sursliine. 
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I  confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  to  answer  for)  I  am 
glad  for  a  season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  tiie  strict  conscience, 
— not  to  live  always  in  the  precincts  of  the  law  courts, — but  now  and  then,  for 
a  dream-while  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no  meddling  restrictions— to  get 
into  recesses,  whither  the  hunter  cannot  follow  me — 

-Secret  shades 


Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove — 

I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  the  fresher  and  more  healthy  for 
it.  1  wear  my  shackles  more  contentedly  for  having  respired  the  breath  of  an 
imaginary  freedom.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  I  feel  the  better 
always  for  the  perusal  of  one  of  Congreve's — nay,  why  should  I  not  add  even 
of  Wycherleys — comedies.  1  am  the  gayer  at  least  for  it ;  and  I  could  never 
connect  those  sports  of  a  witty  fancy  in  any  shape  with  any  result  to  be  drawn 
from  them  to  imitation  in  real  life.  They  are  a  world  of  themselves  almost  as 
much  as  fairyland.  Take  one  of  their  characters,  male  or  female  (with  few 
exceptions  they  are  alike),  and  place  it  in  a  modern  play,  and  my  virtuous 
indignation  shall  rise  against  the  profligate  wretch  as  warmly  as  the  Catos  of 
the  pit  could  desire;  because  in  a  modoun  play  I  am  to  judge  of  the  right  and 
the  wrong.  The  standard  of /c?//(C  is  the  xwoa&xiXQ  oi  political  justice.  The 
atmosphere  will  blight  it,  it  cannot  live  here.  It  has  got  into  a  moral  world, 
where  it  has  no  business,  from  which  it  must  needs  fall  headlong ;  as  dizzy  and 
incapable  of  making  a  stand,  as  a  Swedenborgian  bad  spirit  that  has  wandered 
unawares  into  the  sphere  of  one  of  his  Good  Men,  or  Angels.  \'m\.  in  its  own 
world  do  we  feel  the  creature  is  so  very  bad  ? — 'Ihe  Fainalls  and  the  Mirabels, 
the  Dorimants  and  the  Lady  Touchwoods,  in  their  own  sphere,  do  not  offend 
my  moral  sense;  in  fact,  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  all.  They  seem  engaged 
in  their  proper  element.  They  break  through  no  laws,  or  conscientious  re- 
straints. They  know  of  none.  They  have  got  out  of  Christendom  into  the 
land— what  shall  I  call  it  ?— of  cuckoldry— the  L'topia  of  gallantry,  where 
pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom.  It  is  altogeiher  a  specula- 
tive scene  of  things,  which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is.  No 
good  person  can  be  justly  offended  as  a  s]iectator,  liecause  no  good  person 
suffers  on  the  stage.  Juflg(-d  inorally,  every  character  in  these  plays— (he  few 
exceptions  only  are  mistakes:— S'^  alike  essentially  vain  and  worthless.  The 
great  art  of  Congrevc  is  especially  shown  in  this,  that  he  has  entirely  exxluded 
from  his  scenes,— some  little  generosities  in  the  part  of  Angelica  perhaps  cx- 
ccplcil,— not  only  anything  like  a  faultless  character,  but  any  pretensions  to 
goodness  or  good  feelings  whatsoever.  Whether  lie  did  this  designedly,  or 
instinctively,  the  cfTect  is  ;is  happy,  as  the  design  (if  design)  was  bold.  I  used 
to  wonder  at  the  strange  power  which  his  Way  of  the  World  in  particular 
possesses  of  interesting  you  all  along  in  tlic  jiursuils  of  thanicters,  for  whom 
you  absolutely  care  nothing— for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  liis  perst)nat;es — 
and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  this  very  indifference  for  any,  that  ymi  endure  the 
whole.  He  has  spread  a  privation  of  moral  light,  I  will  call  it,  rather  than 
by  the  ugly  name  of  palpable  darkness,  over  his  creations;  and  his  shadows 
lilt  before  you  without  distinclion  or  preference.  Had  he  inlroductxl  a  gocnl 
character,  a  singlr  i;iisli  <<f  moral  feeling,  a  revulsion  of  the  judgment  to  actii.il 
life  and  actual  duties,  the  iinprrtinent  (Joslicn  would  have  only  lighted  to  the 
discovery  of  deformities,  wliii  h  now  are  none,  because  we  think  them  none. 

Translated  into  real  life,  the  characters  of  his,  and  his  friend  Wjdierli-ys 
ilrani.is,  arc  profligates  and  slrump<'t^, — the  business  of  their  brief  existence, 
the  undivided  pursuit  of  lawless  gallantry.  No  ollur  spring  of  action,  or 
possible  motive  of  conduct,  is  reroj;ni/ed  ;  princi|)lfs  which,  universally  .icted 
upon,  must  reduce  this  frame  of  things  to  a  chaos.     Hut  we  do  them  wrong  in 
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so  translating  them.  No  such  effects  are  produced  in  their  world.  When  we 
are  among  tiieni,  we  are  amongst  a  chaotic  people.  We  are  not  to  judge  them 
by  our  usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted  by  tlicir  proceedings, — 
for  they  have  none  among  them.  No  peace  of  families  is  violated, — for  no 
family  ties  exist  among  them.  No  purity  of  the  marriage  bed  is  stained, — for 
none  is  supposed  to  have  a  being.  No  deep  affections  are  disquieted, — no 
holy  wedlock  bands  are  snapped  asunder, — for  affection's  depth  and  wedded 
f.sith  arc  not  of  the  growth  of  that  soil.  There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong, — 
gratitude  or  its  opposite, — claim  or  duty, — paternity  or  sonship.  Of  what  con- 
sequence is  it  to  virtue,  or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned  about  it,  whether  Sir 
^Simon,  or  Dappeavit,  steal  away  Miss  Martha;  or  who  is  the  father  of  Lord 
I-"roths,  or  Sir  Paul  Pliants  children ? 

The  wiiole  is  a  passing  i)ageant,  where  we  should  sit  as  unconcerned  at  the 
issues,  for  life  or  death,  as  at  a  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice.  Rut  like  Don 
Quixote,  we  take  part  against  the  puppets,  and  quite  as  impertinently.  We 
dare  not  contemplate  an  Atlantis,  a  scheme,  out  of  which  our  coxcombical 
moral  sense  is  for  a  little  transitory  ease  excluded.  We  have  not  the  cour.ige 
to  imagine  a  state  of  things  for  which  there  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment. 
We  clmg  to  the  painful  necessities  of  shame  and  blame.  We  would  indict  our 
very  dreams. 

Amidst  the  mortifying  circumstances  attendant  upon  growing  old,  it  is  some- 
thins  to  have  seen  the  School  for  Scandal  in  its  glory.  This  comedy  grew  out 
of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  but  gathered  some  allays  of  the  sentimental 
comedy  which  followed  theirs.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now  acted, 
though  it  continues,  at  long  intervals,  to  be  announced  in  the  bills.  Its  hero, 
when  Palmer  played  it  at  least,  was  Joseph  Surface.  When  1  remember  the 
gay  boldness,  the  graceful  solemn  plausibility,  the  measured  step,  the  insinu- 
ating voice— to  express  it  in  a  word— the  downright  acted  villany  of  the  part, 
so  different  from  the  pressure  of  conscious  actual  wickedness,— the  liypocritical 
assumption  of  liypocrisy.-which  made  Jack  so  deservedly  a  favourite  in  that 
cliaracter,  I  must  needs  conclude  tiie  present  generation  of  playgoers  more 
virtuous  than  myself,  or  more  dense.  I  freely  confess  that  he  divided  the  palm 
with  me  with  his  better  brotiier;  that,  in  fact,  I  liked  iiim  quite  as  well.  Not 
but  tlierc  arc  passages, — like  that,  for  instance,  where  Joseph  is  made  to  refuse 
a  pittance  to  a  poor  relation, — incongruities  which  Sheridan  was  forced  upon 
by  tl;e  attempt  to  join  the  artificial  with  the  sentimental  comedy,  either  of 
wliicii  must  destroy  the  other— but  over  these  obstructions  Jack's  manner 
floateil  him  so  liglitly,  that  a  refusal  from  Iiim  no  more  shocked  you,  than  the 
e.xsy  coitipliance  (jf  (  hades  gave  you  m  reality  any  pleasure  ;  you  got  over  the 
paltry  <iuestion  a:i  (luickly  as  you  could,  to  get  back  into  the  regions  of  pure 
comedy,  where  no  cold  moral  reigns.  'I'he  highly  artificial  manner  of  Pahner 
in  this  character  counteracted  every  di.sagrecibie  impression  which  you  miglit 
have  received  from  the  contrast,  supposing  them  real,  between  the  two 
bi'itjii  rs.  Vou  did  not  believe  in  Joseph  with  the  same  faith  with  which  you 
Ih  !i.  ,rii  in  Cliarles.  'llie  latter  w.-js  a  pleasant  reality,  the  former  a  no  less 
jjI' :i  lilt  poetical  foil  to  it.  The  comedy,  I  have  said,  is  incongruous;  a 
mixture  of  C'ongrcvc  with  .sentimental  incomp.itibililies  .  the  gaiety  upon  the 
who!<-  is  buoyant ;  but  it  required  the  consummate  art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile 
til'-  li,  lordant  elemoiiLs. 

N  ;1  lyer  with  Jack's  t.tlents,  if  we  Iwd  one  now,  would  not  dare  to  do  the 
J  M  in  the  same  manner,  lie  would  instinctively  avoid  every  turn  which 
iiukIiI  lend  to  unre.ilize,  .ind  .so  to  make  the  character  f;Lscinating.  He  must 
lak«;  his  «:iie  from  his  s|)eetalors,  who  wcnild  expect  a  l)ad  man  and  a  good  man 
ai  ricidly  oppnvd  lo  iMih  oilier  as  the  dealli-lieds  tif  those  geniuses  are  con- 
Ir.L.lf  (1  ill  the  prints,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  liave  «lisappeared  from  tlur  win- 
dow, of  my  old  frietjd  C  arrington  I3owlcs,  of  St.  Pauls  cliurcii-yard  memory 


— (an  exhibition  as -venerable  as  the  adjacent  cathedral,  and  almost  coeval)  of 
the  bad  and  good  man  at  the  hour  of  death  ;  where  the  tjhastly  apprehensions 
of  the  former,  — and  truly  the  grim  phantom  witti  his  reality  of  a  toasting  fork 
is  not  to  be  despised, — so  finely  contrast  with  the  meek  complacent  kissing  of 
the  rod, — taking  it  in  like  honey  and  butter, — with  which  the  latter  submits  to 
the  scythe  of  the  gentle  bleeder,  Time,  who  wields  his  lancet  with  the  appre- 
hensive finger  of  a  popular  young  ladies'  surgeon.  What  flesh,  like  loving 
grass,  would  not  covet  to  meet  half-way  the  stroke  of  such  a  delicate  mower  ? 
— ^John  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor  in  this  exquisite  part.  He  was  playing  to 
you  all  the  while  that  he  was  playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady.  You  had 
the  first  intimation  of  a  sentiment  before  it  was  on  his  lips.  His  altered  voice 
was  meant  to  you,  and  you  were  to  suppose  tliat  his  fictitious  co-flutterers  on 
the  stage  perceived  nothing  at  all  of  it.  What  was  it  to  you  if  that  haif- 
rcality,  the  husband,  was  over-reached  by  the  puppetry — or  the  thin  thing 
(Lady  Teazles  reputation)  was  persuaded  it  was  dying  of  a  plethory?  The 
fortunes  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  were  not  concerned  in  it.  Poor  Jack  has 
passed  from  the  stage  in  good  time,  that  he  did  not  live  to  this  our  age  of 
seriousness.  The  pleasant  old  Teazle  k'iiig,  too,  is  gone  in  good  time.  His 
manner  would  scarce  have  passed  current  in  our  day.  We  must  love  or  hate 
— acquit  or  condemn — censure  or  pity— exert  our  detestable  coxcombry  of 
moral  judgment  upon  everything.  Joseph  Surface,  to  go  down  now,  must  be 
a  downright  revolting  villam — no  compromise— his  first  appearance  must  shock 
and  give  horror— his  specious  plausibilities,  which  the  jileasurable  faculties 
of  our  fathers  welcomed  with  such  hearty  greetings,  knowing  that  no  iiarm 
(dramatic  harm  even)  could  come,  or  was  meant  to  come  of  them,  must  inspire 
a  cold  and  killing  aversion.  Charles  (the  real  canting  person  of  the  scene — for 
the  hypocrisy  of  Joseph  has  its  ulterior  legitimate  ends,  but  his  brother's  pro- 
fi'ssions  of  a  good  heart  centre  in  downright  self-satisfaction)  must  be  /oraf, 
and  Joseph  hated.  To  balance  one  disagreeable  reality  with  another,  Sir  Peter 
'I'eazle  must  be  no  longer  the  comic  idea  of,a  fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom, 
v.hose  teasings  (while  King  acted  it)  were  evidently  as  much  played  off  at  you, 
as  they  were  meant  to  concern  anybody  on  the  stage, — lie  must  be  a  real 
person,  capable  in  law  of  sustaining  an  injury — a  person  towards  whom  duties 
nre  to  be  acknowledged— the  genuine  crim-con.  antngonist  of  the  viUanous 
seducer  Joseph.  To  realize  him  more,  his  suflerings  under  his  unfortunate 
match  must  have  the  downright  pungency  of  life— must  (or  should)  make  you 
not  mirthful  but  uncomfortable,  just  ;is  the  same  predicament  would  move  you 
in  a  neighbour  or  old  friend.  The  delicious  scenes  which  give  the  play  its 
name  and  zest,  must  affect  you  in  the  same  serious  manner  as  if  you  heard  the 
icputaticin  of  a  dear  female  friend  attacked  in  your  real  presence.  Cr.ibtree, 
ami  .Sir  lienj.imin— those  poor  snakes  that  live  but  in  the  sunshine  of  your 
niinh— must  lie  ripened  by  this  hot-lied  process  of  realization  into  asps  or 
.unpliisbamas;  an(l  Mrs.  Candour— O  !  frightful!  become  a  hooded  serpent. 
Oil  who  that  remembers  Parsons  and  Dodd— the  wasp  and  butterny  of  tlie 
School  for  .Scandal  — in  those  two  characters;  and  charming  n.itural  Mi.ss  I'ope, 
the  perfect  gentlewoman  as  distinguished  from  tiie  fine  lady  of  comedy,  in  this 
liller  part— would  forego  the  true  scenic  delight — the  escape  from  life— the 
oblivion  of  consec|uences — Ihi"  holiday  barring  out  of  the  pedant  Kellection  — 
tlio.=e  .Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief  hoius,  well  won  from  the  world— to  sit 
instead  at  one  of  oiir  modern  plays  to  have  his  coward  conscience  (that  for- 
sooth must  not  be  left  for  a  momeiil)  sliiiuil.ited  with  perpetual  ajipeals-  ihiUed 
rather,  and  blunted,  as  a  faculty  without  repose  must  be-and  liis  moral  v.inity 
pampererl  with  images  of  notional  justice,  notion, il  bein'ticeilce,  lives  saved 
without  the  spectators'  risk,  and  fortunes  given  away  tliat  cost  the  author 
nothing? 

No  piece  was,   perhaps,  ever  so  completely  cast  in  all  its  parts  as  tliis 


. 
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manii^^cr's  comedy.  Miss  Farren  had  succeeded  to  Mrs.  Abingdon  in  Lady 
Teazle;  and  Smith,  the  original  Charles,  had  retired,  when  I  first  saw  it.  The 
rest  of  the  ciiaraciers,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  remained.  I  remember  it 
was  then  the  fasiiion  to  cry  down  John  Kemble,  who  took  the  part  of  Charles 
after  Smith  ;  but,  I  thought,  very  unjustly.  Smith,  I  fancy,  was  more  airy, 
and  took  the  eye  with  a  certain  gaiety  of  person.  He  brought  with  liim  no 
sombre  recollections  of  tragedy.  He  had  not  to  expiate  the  fault  of  having 
pleased  beforehand  in  lofty  declamation.  He  had  no  sins  of  Hamlet  or  of 
Richard  to  atone  for.  His  failure  in  th.ese  parts  was  a  passport  to  success  in 
one  of  so  opposite  a  tendency.  But,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  weighty  sense 
of  Kemble  made  up  for  more  personal  incapacity  than  he  liad  to  answer  for. 
His  harshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steeped  and  dulcified  in  good  humour. 
He  made  his  defects  a  grace.  His  exact  declamatory  manner,  as  he  managed 
it,  only  served  to  convey  the  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more  precision.  It 
seemed  to  head  the  shafts  to  carry  them  deeper.  Not  one  of  his  sparkling 
sentences  was  lost.  I  remember  minutely  how  he  delivered  eacli  in  succession, 
and  cannot  by  any  eflbrt  imagine  how  any  of  them  could  be  altered  for  the 
better.  .No  man  could  deliver  brilliant  dialogue— the  dialogue  of  Cungreve  or 
of  W'ycherley — because  none  understood  it— half  so  well  as  John  Kemble. 
His  Valentine,  in  Love  for  Love,  was  to  my  recollection,  faithless.  He 
flagged  sometimes  in  the  intervals  of  tragic  passion.  He  would  slumber  over 
the  level  parts  of  an  heroic  character.  His  .Macbeth  has  been  known  to  nod. 
But  lie  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  alive  to  jxiinted  and  witty 
dialogue.  The  relaxing  levities  of  tragedy  have  not  been  touched  by  any  since 
him — the  playful  court-bred  spirit  in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in 
Hamlet — the  sportive  relief  which  he  threw  into  the  darker  shades  of  Richard 
— disappeared  with  him.  [Tragedy  has  liecomea  uniform  dead  weight.  They 
have  fastened  lead  to  their  buskins.  She  never  pulls  them  off  for  the  case  of 
a  moment.  To  mvert  a  commoii[il.ue  from  Niobe,  she  never  forgets  herself  to 
liquefaction.]  John  had  his  slutjpish  moods,  his  torpors— but  they  were  the 
halting-stones  and  resting-place  of  his  tragedy— politic  savings,  and  fetches  of 
the  breath — husbandry  of  the  lungs,  where  nature  jiointed  him  to  be  an 
economist- rather,  1  think,  than  errors  of  the  judgment.  'I'hey  were,  at 
worst,  less  paiudil  than  the  eternal  tormenting  unappeasable  vigilance, — the 
"lidless  dra'.,'on  cyi-s,"  of  present  fashionable  tragedy. 

[The  story  of  his  swallowing  opium  pills  to  keep  him  lively  on  the  first 
night  of  a  certain  tragedy,  we  may  presume  to  be  a  piece  of  retaliatory 
piensaniry  on  the  part  of  the  suflering  author;  but,  indeed,  John  had  the  art 
of  diffusing  a  complacent  equable  dullness  (which  you  knew  not  where  to 
<|uarr«-l  with),  over  a  j)iece  which  lie  did  not  like,  beyond  any  of  his  coiitem- 
porarii-s.  John  Kemble  had  ni.idc  up  his  mind  e.irly,  that  all  the  good 
tragedies  whicli  could  l>e  written,  hail  lieen  written  ;  and  he  resented  any  new 
attrmpt.  1  lis  shelves  were  full.  The  old  standards  were  scope  enough  for  his 
.inibition.  He  ringed  in  iliem  absolutely— and  fair  "in()t\\ay,  full  in  .Sliakes- 
jieare  shone."  He  siircccdi-d  to  the  olrl  lawful  thrones,  and  did  not  e.irr  to 
adventure  lK)ttomry  with  a  .^ir  lOlward  Mortimer  or  any  c:isii.il  speculator  that 
olTi-red.  I  remember,  too  actually  for  my  peace,  the  deadly  exiingiiislier  which  he 
put  upon  my  friend  ( l.'s  "  .Antonio."  (i.,  saliali!  with  visions  o(  political  justice 
(p(jssil)ly  not  to  l)c  realized  in  our  lime),  or  willing  to  let  the  sceptical  worldliniis 
rec  that  his  anticip.itions  of  tlie  future  did  not  preclude  a  warm  sympathy  for 
men  as  Ihcy  an-  ;ind  have  In-en  wrote  a  tragedy.  I  le  chose  ii  story,  anecring, 
roin.'intic,  .Spanish— the  plot  simjile,  without  being  n.aked  -  the  incidents  un- 
toiiiinon,  without  being  overstrained.  Antonio,  who  gives  the  name  (o  tlic 
piece,  is  n  sensitive  young  Ciislilian,  who,  in  a  tit  of  his  country  honour,  im- 
inotatei  liis  ii-sler — 

Hut  I  must  not  anticipate  the  catastrophe— the  play,  reader,  is  extant  in 
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choice  English— and  you  will  employ  a  spare  half-crown  not  injudiciously  in 
the  quest  of  it. 

The  conception  was  bold,  and  the  denoumcnt—ihe  time  and  place  in  which 
the  hero  of  it  existed,  considered — not  much  out  of  keepuig  ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  it  required  a  delicacy  of  handling  both  irom  tlie  author  and 
the  performer,  so  ;is  not  much  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  a  modern  English 
audience.     G.,  in  my  opinion,  had  done  his  part. 

John,  who  was  in  familiar  habits  with  the  philosop.ier,  had  undertal;en  fo 
play  Antonio.  Great  expectations  were  formed.  A  philosopher's  first  play 
was  a  new  era.  The  night  arrived.  I  was  favoured  with  a  seat  in  an  advan- 
tageous box,  between  the  author  and  his  friend  M .     G.   sat  cheerful  and 

confident.  In  his  friend  M.'s  looks,  who  had  perused  the  manuscript,  1  re.id 
some  terror.  Antonio,  in  the  person  of  John  l^hilip  Kemble,  at  length  ap- 
peared, starched  out  in  a  ruff  wliich  no  one  could  dispute,  and  in  iriost  irre- 
proachable mustachios.  John  always  dressed  most  provokingly  correct  on 
these  occasions.  The  first  act  swept  by,  solemn  and  silent.  It  went  off,  asG. 
assured  M.,  exactly  as  the  opening  act  of  a  piece- the  protasis— should  do. 
The  cue  of  the  spectators  was,  to  be  mute.  '1  he  characters  were  but  in  their 
introduction.  The  passions  and  the  incidents  would  be  developed  hereafter. 
Applause  hitherto  would  be  impertinent.  Silent  attention  was  the  efl'ect  all- 
desiraijle.  Poor  M.  accjuiesced  — but  in  his  honest,  friendly  face  I  couKuliscern 
a  working  which  told  how  nuich  more  acceptable  the  plaudit  of  a  single  hand 
(however  misplaced)  would  have  been  than  all  this  reasoning.  The  second  act 
(as  in  duty  bound)  rose  a  little  in  interest,  but  still  John  kept  his  forces  under — 
in  policy,  as  G.  would  have  it— and  the  audience  were  most  complacently 
attentive.  The  protasis,  in  f.ict,  was  scarcely  unfolded.  The  interest  would 
warm  in  the  next  act,  against  which  a  sjiecial  mcident  was  provided.  .M. 
wiped  his  cheek,  flushed  wuli  a  fririidly  perspiration  'tis  M.'s  way  of  showing 
his  zeal — "  from  every  pore  of  him  a  jxTfume  falls'  — I  honour  it  above  .Alex- 
ander's, lie  had  once  or  twice  during  this  act  joined  his  palms,  in  a  feeble 
en<leavour  to  elicit  a  sound— they  emitted  a  solitary  noise,  without  an  echo- 
there  was  no  deep  to  answer  to  his  deep.  (i.  repeatedly  begged  him  to  be 
quiet.  The  third  act  at  length  brought  him  on  the  scene  which  was  to  warm 
the  piece,  progressively,  to  the  final  flaming  forth  of  the  catastrophe.  A 
philosophic  calm  settled  upon  the  clear  brow  of  G.,  as  it  appro.iched.  The 
lips  of  .\I.  quivered.  A  challenge  was  held  forth  upon  the  stage,  and  there 
was  a  promise  of  a  fight.  The  pit  roused  themselves  on  this  extraordin.iry 
occasion,  and,  as  their  manner  is,  seemcil  disposed  to  make  a  ring,  — when 
suddenlv,  Anionio,  who  was  the  challenged,  turning  the  tables  upon  the  hot 
challenger,  Don  (Jusman  (who,  by  llie  way,  shoukl  have  h.ad  his  sisiert  baulks 
his  humour,  and  the  pits  reasonable  expectation  at  tiie  same  time,  w  ith  .some 
speeches  out  of  the  "  New  Philosophy  against  Duelling."  The  audience  were 
licre  f.iirlv  caught -their  cour.ige  was'up,  and  on  the  .alert— a  few  blows,  <////;'- 
(ioni^,  as  K  — s,  the  dramatist,  afterwards  expressed  it  to  me,  might  have  done 
the  business,  when  th.-ir  most  exquisite  moral  sense  was  suddenly  called  in  to 
assist  in  the  mortifying  negation  of  their  own  pleasure.  'I  hey  could  not 
applaud  for  disappointment:  they  would  not  condemn  for  morality's  sake. 
The  interest  .stood  stone  still ;  anil  John's  manner  was  not  calculated  to  un- 
pi'trify  it.  It  was  Christmas  time,  aiiil  the  atmosphere  furni.shed  some  i»retext 
for  asihmatie  affections.  One  began  to  cough— his  neiglibour  .sympallii/<-d 
with  him  -till  a  cough  became  epidemical.  Hut  when,  fiom  bc-ing  li.ilf  ailili- 
clal  in  the  pit.  the  cough  got  frightfully  nalurali/ed  .among  the  liclitious  persons 
of  the  drama,  and  ,\nlonio  himself  (Jdbeit  it  w.as  not  set  ilown  in  the  st.age 
diri-etions)  seemed  more  intent  upon  relieving  his  own  luniks  than  the  distresses 
of  the  author  and  his  frieniN,  then  G.  "  first  knew  fear  ;  and.  mildly  turning 
to  M.,  intimated  that  he  had  not  been  aware  tiiat  Mr.  K.  laboured  under  a 


cold ;  and  that  the  performance  mig-ht  possibly  have  been  postponed  with 
advantage  for  some  nights  farther— still  keeping  the  same  serene  countenance, 
while  M.  sweat  like  a  bull.  It  would  be  invidious  to  pursue  the  fates  of  this 
ill-starred  evening.  In  vain  did  the  plot  thicken  in  the  scenes  that  followed; 
in  vain  did  the  dialogue  wa.x  more  passionate  and  stirring,  and  the  progress  of 
the  sentiment  point  more  and  more  clearly  to  the  arduous  development  which 
impended.  In  vain  the  action  v.as  accelerated,  while  tlie  acting  stood  still. 
From  the  beginning  John  had  taken  his  stand;  had  wound  himself  up  to  an 
even  tenor  of  stately  declamation,  from  which  no  exigence  of  dialogue  or 
person  could  make  liim  swerve  for  an  instant.  To  dream  of  his  rising  with 
the  scene  (tlie  common  trick  of  tragedians)  was  preposterous;  for,  from  the 
onset,  he  had  planted  himself,  ;is  upon  a  terrace,  on  an  eminence  vastly  above 
the  audience,  and  he  kept  that  subhme  level  to  the  end.  He  looked  from  his 
throne  of  elevated  sentiment  upon  the  under-world  of  spectators  with  a  most 
sovereign  and  becoming  contempt.  There  was  excellent  pathos  delivered  out  to  \ 
them  :  an  they  would  receive  it,  so  ;  an  they  would  not  receive  if,  so  ;  there  was 
no  offence  against  decorum  in  all  this  ;  nothing  to  condemn,  to  damn.  Not  an 
irreverent  symptom  of  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  procession  of  verbiage 
stalked  on  througli  four  and  five  acts,  no  one  venturing  to  predict  what  would 
come  of  it,  when  towards  the  winding  up  of  the  latter,  Antonio,  with  an 
irrelevancy  that  seemed  to  stagger  Elvira  herself— for  siie  had  been  coolly 
arguing  the  point  of  honour  with  him — suddenly  whips  out  a  poniard,  and 
stabs  her  sister  to  the  heart.  The  effect  was  as  if  a  murder  Iiad  been  com- 
mitted in  cold  blood.  Tiie  whole  house  rose  up  in  clamorous  indignation,  de- 
manding justice.  The  feeling  rose  far  above  hisses.  I  believe  at  that  instant, 
if  they  could  have  got  him,  they  would  have  torn  the  unfortunate  author  to 
pieces.  Not  that  the  act  itself  was  so  exorbitant,  or  of  a  complexion  diflerent 
from  what  they  themselves  would  have  applauded  upon  anotlier  occasion,  in  a 
Brutus  or  an  Appius,  but  for  want  of  attending  to  Antonio's  wi'nfs,  which 
palpably  led  to  tiie  expectation  of  no  less  dire  event,  instead  of  being  seduced 
by  his  vianiur,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  sleep  of  less  alarming  nature  than 
it  was  his  cue  to  inflict  upon  Elvira  :  tjiey  found  tliemselves  betrayed  into 
an  accomi^liccship  of  murder,  a  perfect  misprision  of  parricide,  while  they 
dreamed  of  notliing  less.  M.,  I  believe,  was  (he  only  jierson  who  suffered 
acutely  from  the  failure  ;  for  G.  thenceforward,  with  a  serenity  unattainable 
l)ut  by  the  true  philosophy,  abandoning  a  precarious  popularity,  retired  into  his 
fasthold  of  speculation,  —  tin'  drama  in  which  the  world  was  to  be  his  tiring- 
room,  and  remote  posterity  liis  applauding  spectators  at  once  and  actors.] 


(The  pr:ii.^c  of  ^bimncn  .^Inccpcrs. 

(T/ie  Loiidjit  A[iii;~!tiiic,  May,  1822). 


(A*  originally  printed,  this  charming  csMiy  had  prefixed  to  it  ns  a  siili-litle  "A  M.iy 
I>;iy  F'-fTiislon.'  'Ilic  licru  of  it,  James  VVIiilc,  or  more  familiarly  Jem  White,  was  the 
"J.  W,"  alriMily  rufcrrcj  In  hy  Klla  towards  tlie  chisc  of  his  paper  011  "  Distaiil  (  orrcs- 
pomlcnln."  ills  one  liler.-iry  cITiisiDn,  the  supposititious  "  I.ctlcisof  Sir  )ohn  I'"iilsia(r," 
alrr.'wly  named  in  ihr  note  prefixed  lo  that  essay,  Charles  I.;iiiili,  for  the  sal<c  of  the 
cpinint  old-fashioned  humuiir  scattered  (hroiich  ilk  pages,  regarded    with   the   highest 
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admiration.  James  White,  here  spoken  of  "as  extinct,"  died  in  1821,  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  twelvemonth  before  this  celebration  of  his  hospitality  to  the  poor  chimney 
sweepers.] 

I  LIKE  to  meet  a  sweep — understand  me — not  a  grown  sweeper— old  chimney- 
sweepers are  by  no  means  attractive— but  one  of  those  tender  novices,  blooming  1 
through  their  first  nigritude,  the  maternal  washings  not  quite  effaced  from  the 
cheek— such  as  come  forth  with  the  dawn,  or  somewhat  earlier,  with  their  little 
professional  notes  sounding  hke  thapccj)  peep  of  a  young  sparrow ;  orlikertothe 
matin  lark  should  I  pronounce  them,  in  their  aerial  ascents  not  seldom  antici- 
pating the  sim-rise? 

I  have  a  kindly  yearning  towards  these  dim  specks — poor  blots— innocent 
blacknesses — 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own  growth — these  almost  clergy- 
imps,  who  sport  their  cloth  without  assumption  ;  and  from  their  little  pulpits 
(the  tops  of  chiiuneys),  in  the  nipping  air  of  a  December  morning,  preach  a 
lesson  of  patience  to  mankind. 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it  was  to  witness  their  operation  ! 
to  see  a  chit  no  bigger  that  ones-self  enter,  one  knew  not  by  what  process, 
into  what  seemed  the  fauces  Avcrni—io  pursue  him  in  imagination,  as  he 
went  sounding  on  through  so  many  dark  stifling  caverns,  horrid  shades  I- -to 
shudder  with  the  idea  that  "now,  surely,  he  must  be  lost  for  ever  !  " — to  revive 
at  hearing  his  feeble  shout  of  discovered  daylight — and  then  (O  fulness  of 
delight)  running  out  of  doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see  the  sable  piieno- 
menon  emerge  in  safety,  the  brandished  weapon  of  his  art.  victorious  like  some 
flag  waved  over  a  conquered  citadel !  I  seem  to  remember  having  been  told, 
that  a  bad  sweep  was  once  left  in  a  slack  with  his  brush,  to  indicate  which  way 
the  wind  blew.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  certainly  ;  not  much  unlike  the  old 
stage  direction  in  Macbeth,  where  the  "  Apparation  of  child  crowned  with  a 
tree  in  his  hand  rises." 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  smnll  gentry  in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is 
good  to  give  him  a  penny.  It  is  better  to  give  him  twopence.  If  it  be  starving 
weather,  and  to  the  proper  troubles  of  his  hard  occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed 
heels  (no  unusual  accompaniment)  be  superadded,  the  demand  on  thy  humanity 
will  .surely  rise  to  a  tester. 

There  is  a  composition,  the  groundwork  of  which  I  have  understood  to  be 
the  sweet  wood  yclept  sassafras.  This  wood  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and 
tempered  with  an  infusion  of  milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some  t.astes  a  delicacy 
beyond  the  ('hina  lu.xury.  I  know  not  how  thy  palate  may  relish  it ;  for  myself, 
with  every  deference  to  the  judicious  Mr.  Read,  who  hath  time  out  of  mind 
kept  open  a  shop  (the  only  one  he  avers  in  London)  for  the  vending  of  this 
■"wholesome  anrl  pleasant  Ijcverage,  on  the  south  side  of  I'"leet  Street,  as  thou 
appro.achcst  P^ridge  Street — the  only  Siilopian  house, — I  have  never  yet  adven- 
tured to  dip  my  own  particular  lip  \w  a  basin  of  his  conuuendcd  ingredients— a 
cautious  premonition  to  the  olfactories  constantly  whispering  to  me,  that  my 
stomach  must  infiUihly,  with  all  due  courtesy,  decline  it.  Yet  I  have  seen 
palates,  otherwise  not  uninstructcd  in  dietctical  elegance?,  sup  it  up  with 
avidity. 

I  know  not  by  what  particular  conformation  of  tlic  organ  it  liappcns,  but  I 
have  always  fdimd  that  (his  composition  is  surprisingly  gratifying  to  the  pnhite 
of  a  young  chimney-sweeper-whetlier  the  oily  particles  (s.is.safr;is  is  slightly 
oleaginous)  do  attenuate  and  .soften  the  fuliginous  concretions,  which  are  some- 
times found  (in  dissi'ctions)  to  adhere  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  iin(leclgcd 
practitioners  ;  or  whether  Nature,  sensible  Ih.it  she  had  mingled  loo  nuich  of 
bitter  wood  in  the  lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to  grow  out  of  the  earth  her 
sassafras  for  a  sweet  lenitive— but  so  it  is,  that  no  possible  taste  or  odour  to  the 
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senses  of  a  young  chimney-sweeper  can  convey  a  delicate  excitement  comparable 
to  this  mixture.  Being  penniless,  they  will  yet  hang  their  black  heads  over  the 
ascending  steam,  to  gratify  one  sense,  if  possible,  seemingly  no  less  pleased 
than  those  domestic  animals — cats — when  they  purr  over  a  new-found  sprig  of 
\alerian.  There  is  something  more  in  these  sympathies  than  philosophy  can 
inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Read  boasteth,  not  without  reason,  that  his  is  the  only  Salop- 
ian house ;  yet  be  it  known  to  thee,  reader — if  thou  art  one  who  keepest  what 
are  called  good  hours,  thou  art  happily  ignorant  of  the  fact — he  halh  a  race  of 
industrious  imitators,  who  from  stalls,  and  under  open  sky,  dispense  the  same 
savoury  mess  to  humbler  customers,  at  the  dead  time  of  the  dawn,  when  (as 
extremes  meet)  the  rake,  reeling  home  from  his  midnight  cups,  and  the  hard- 
handed  artisan  leaving  his  bed  to  resume  the  premature  labours  of  the  day,  jostle, 
not  unfrequently  to  the  manifest  disconcerting  of  the  former,  for  tiie  lionouis 
of  the  pavement.  It  is  the  time  when,  in  summer,  between  the  expired  and 
the  not  yet  relumined  kitchen-fircs,  the  kennels  of  our  fair  metropolis  give 
forth  their  least  satisfactoiy  odours.  'Ihe  rake  who  wisheth  to  dissipate  his 
oer-night  vapours  in  more  grateful  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial  fume,  as  he 
passeth  ;  but  the  artisan  stops  to  taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant  breakfast. 

This  is  Saloop — the  precocious  herb-woman's  darling— the  deligiit  of  the 
early  gardener,  who  transports  his  smoking  cabbages  by  break  of  day  from 
Hammersmith  to  Covent  Garden's  famed  piazzas — the  delight,  and,  oli  I  fear, 
too  often  the  envy,  of  the  unpennied  sweep.  Him  shouldest  thou  haply  en- 
counter, witji  his  dim  visage  pendent  over  the  grateful  steam,  regale  him  with 
a  sumptuous  basin  (it  will  cost  thee  but  three  halfpennies)  and  a  slice  of  delicate 
bread  and  butter  (an  added  halfpenny)— so  may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased  of  the 
o'erchargcd  secretions  from  thy  worse-placed  hospitalities,  curl  up  a  lighter 
volume  to  the  welkin— so  may  the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy  costly  well- 
ingredienced  soups — nor  the  odious  cry,  quick-reaching  from  street  to  street, 
of  \he  fired  chivuiey,  invite  the  rattling  cngmcs  from  ten  adjacent  parishes,  to 
disturb  for  a  casual  scintillation  thy  peace  and  pocket  ! 

I  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of  street  affronts;  the  jeers  and  taunts 
of  tlie  populace;  the  low-bred  triumph  they  display  over  the  casual  trip,  or 
splashed  stocking,  of  a  gentleman.  Yet  can  1  endure  the  jocularity  of  a 
young  sweep  with  something  more  than  forgiveness.  In  the  last  winter  but 
one,  pacing  along  Chenpside  with  my  accustomed  precipitation  when  I  walk 
westward,  a  treacherous  slide  l)rought  me  ujion  my  back  in  an  instant.  I 
scrambled  up  with  pain  and  shame  enough— yet  ouiwardly  trying  to  face  it 
down,  as  if  nothing  had  happened— when  the  roguisli  grin  of  one  of  these 
young  wits  enroiint<-red  mc.  Tliere  lie  stood,  ])ointiiig  nic  out  with  his  dusky 
finger  to  Ihe  mob,  and  to  a  poor  woman  (I  suppose  his  mother)  in  particular, 
till  the  tears  for  the  exquisitencss  of  the  fun  (so  he  tlioui;ht  it)  worked  them- 
.selves  out  at  the  corners  of  his  poor  red  eyes,  red  from  many  a  previous  weep- 
ing,  and  soot-indamcd,  yet  twinkling  through  all  with  sucli  a  joy,  snalclud 

out  of  <l<">filatir)n,  that   Hogarth but    Hogarth  has  got  him  already  (how 

could  lie  miss  him  ?)  in   the  March  to  I'incliley,  grinning  at  the  i>ie-m;in 

there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture,  irremovable,  as  if  the  jest  was  to 
IfLSt  forever-  with  such  a  maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum  of  mischief,  in  his 
niirlh  for  the  grin  of  a  genuine  sweep  liath  absolutely  no  malice  in  it— that  I 
toiild  hnvc  been  content,  if  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  might  endure  it,  lo  have 
remained  liis  biilt  and  his  mockery  till  midnight. 

I  am  by  theory  obdiirale  to  the  scduelivciicss  of  wlial  are  called  a  fine  set  of 
I'-fih.     I'.vcry  pair  of  rosy  lips  (the  ladies  must  pardon  me)  is  a  casket  presum-   i 
ably  hol«ling  such  jewels;  l>iil,  mcihinks,  ihev  siiould  take  Ic.nvc  to  "  nir  "  them    1 
as   frugally  ns  pr)ssiblc.     The  line  lady,  or  fine  gentleman,  who  show  me  their   i 
lecih,  sliow  mc  bones.     Yet  must  I  confess,  that  fron)  the  mouili  of  a  true    I 
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sweep  a  display  (even  to  ostentation)  of  those  white  and  shining  ossifications, 
strikes  me  as  an  agreeable  anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allowable  piece  of 
foppery.     It  is,   as  when 

A  sable  cloud 
Turn,  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite  extinct ;  a  badge  of  better  days  ;  a 
hint  of  nobility  :— and,  doubtless,  under  the  obscuring  darkness  and  double 
night  of  their  forlorn  disguisement,  oftentimes  lurketh  good  blood,  and  gentle 
conditions,  derived  from  lost  ancestry,  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.  The  premature 
apprenticements  of  these  tender  victims  give  but  too  much  encouragement,  I 
fear,  to  clandestine,  and  almost  infantile  abductions;  tlie  seeds  of  civility  and 
true  courtesy,  so  often  discernible  m  tliese  young  grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be 
accounted  for)  plainly  hint  at  some  forced  adoptions;  many  noble  Rachels 
mourning  for  tiieir  children,  even  in  our  days,  countenance  the  fact;  the  tales 
of  fairy-spiriting  may  shadow  a  lamentable  verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
young  Montai^u  be  but  a  solitary  instance  of  good  fortune,  out  of  many  irre- 
parable and   iiopeless  defiliations. 

In  one  of  the  state-beds  at  Arundel  Castle,  a  few  years  since — under  a  ducnl 
canopy — (that  seat  of  the  Howards  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors,  chiefly 
for  its  beds,  in  which  the  late  duke  was  especially  a  connoisseur) — encircled 
with  curtains  of  flelicntest  crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inwoven— folded 
between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter  and  so'ter  than  the  lap  where  Venus  lulled 
.■\scanius — was  discovered  hy  chance,  after  all  metiiods  of  search  had  failed,  at 
noon-day,  fast  asleep,  a  lost  chimney-sweeper.  'I'he  little  creature,  having  some- 
how confounded  his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of  tlio-e  lordly  chimneys,  by 
some  utiknown  aperture  had  alighted  upon  tliis  magnificent  chamber;  and, 
tired  with  his  tedious  explorations,  was  unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invitement 
to  repose,  which  he  there  saw  exhibited;  so,  creeping  between  the  sliects  very 
quietly,  laid  Iiis  black  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept  like  a  young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the  Castle.  —  PSut  I  cannot  lielp 
seeming  to  perceive  a  confirmation  of  what  I  have  just  hinted  at  in  this  story. 
A  high  instinct  w.as  at  work  in  the  case,  or  I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  jirub.iiilc  tiiat 
a  poor  child  of  that  description,  with  whatever  weariness  he  might  be  visited, 
would  have  ventured,  under  such  a  penalty  as  he  wouKl  be  taught  to  expect,  to 
uncover  the  sheets  of  a  Dukes  bed,  and  deliberately  to  lay  liimscif  down 
between  them,  when  the  rug,  or  the  carpet,  presented  an  obvious  couch,  still 
far  above  his  pretensions  is  this  probable,  I  would  ask,  if  the  great  pnucr  of 
nature,  wliich  I  contend  for,  had  not  been  manifested  within  him,  i^romp'im; 
to  the  adventure?  Doubtless  this  yoimg  nobleman  (for  such  my  mind  misgives 
me  that  he  must  be)  was  allured  by  some  memory,  not  amounting  to  full  con- 
sciousness, of  his  condition  in  infancy,  when  he  w.is  used  to  be  lapt  l>\-  his 
mother,  or  his  nurse,  in  just  such  sheets  as  he  there  found,  into  which  he  was 
now  liut  rrce|)ing  Iwk  as  into  his  proper  htiiiiuihiila,  and  resling-pl.Tce.  I\v 
no  other  theory,  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a  pre-existent  slate  (as  I  may  call  it), 
can  I  explain  a  deed  so  venturous,  and,  indeed,  upon  any  oilier  system,  so 
indecorous,  in  this  lender,  but  unseasonable,  sleeper. 

My  ple.is.mt  friend  |i;M  VV'iim-:  was  so  impiessed  with  a  belief  of  mcta- 
morpiioses  like  this  fre(|uenlly  taking  [ilaoe,  that  in  sonie  sort  to  reverse  the 
wrongs  of  fortune  in  these  poor  changelings,  he  instituted  an  annual  feast  of 
chimney-sweepers,  at  which  it  w.is  his  pleasure  lo  olliciale  as  Iiost  and  waiter. 
It  was  a  solemn  supper  held  in  Smilhfield,  u[)on  the  yearly  return  of  the  fair  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  Cards  were  issued  a  week  before  to  the  m.isler-swcops  in 
and  about  the  metropolis,  confining  the  invitation  to  their  youuRcr  fry.  Now 
and  then  an  elderly  stripling  would  get  in  among  us,  and  l)r  good-naturedly 
winked  at  ;  but  our  main  body  were  infantry.     Unc  unfortunate  wight,  indeed, 
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who,  relying  upon  liis  dusky  suit,  had  intruded  himself  into  our  party,  but  by 
tokens  was  providentially  discovered  in  time  to  be  no  chimney-sweeper  (all  is 
not  soot  which  looks  so),  was  quoited  out  of  the  presence  with  universal  in- 
dignation, as  not  having  on  the  wedding  garment  ;  but  in  general  the  greatest 
harmony  prevailed.  The  place  chosen  was  a  convenient  spot  among  the  peps, 
at  the  north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  agree- 
able hubbub  of  that  vanity ;  but  remote  enough  not  to  be  obvious  to  the  inter-  1 
ruption  of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it.  The  guests  assembled  about  seven,  j 
In  those  little  temporary  parlours  three  tables  were  spread  witli  napery,  not  so 
fine  as  substantial,  and  at  every  board  a  comely  hostess  presided  with  her  pan  1 
of  hissing  sausages.  The  nostrils  of  the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the  savour. 
James  Wiiitk,  as  he.ad  waiter,  liad  charge  of  the  first  table  ;  and  myself,  with 
our  trusty  companion  Bigod,  ordinarily  ministered  to  the  other  two.  There  was 
clamouring  and  jostling,  you  may  be  sure,  who  should  get  at  the  first  table — 
for  Rochester  in  his  maddest  days  could  not  have  done  the  humours  of  the 
scene  with  more  spirit  than  my  friend.  After  some  general  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  honour  the  company  had  done  him,  his  inaugural  ceremony  was 
to  clasp  the  greasy  waist  of  old  dame  Ursula  (the  fattest  of  the  three),  that 
stood  frying  and  fretting,  half-blessing,  half-cursing  "  the  gentleman,"  and  im- 
print upon  her  chaste  lips  a  tender  salute,  whereat  the  uni\cr.--al  host  would  set 
up  a  shout  that  tore  the  concave,  while  hundreds  of  grinning  teeth  startled  the 
night  with  their  brightness.  O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers  lick 
in  the  unctuous  meat,  with  his  more  unctuous  sayings— how  he  would  fit  tlie  lit 
bits  to  the  puny  moutlis,  reserving  the  lengthier  links  for  the  seniors — how  he 
would  intercept  a  morsel  even  in  the  jaws  of  some  young  desperado,  declaring 
it  "  must  to  the  pan  again  to  be  browned,  for  it  was  not  fit  for  a  gentleman's 
eating  " — how  he  would  recommend  this  slice  of  white  bread,  or  that  piece  of 
kissing-crust,  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising  them  all  to  have  a  care  of  cracking 
their  teeth,  which  were  their  best  patrimony, —  how  genteelly  he  would  deal 
abtnit  the  small  ale,  as  if  it  were  wine,  naming  the  brewer,  anil  protesting,  if  it 
were  not  good,  lie  should  lose  their  custom  ;  with  a  special  recommendation 
to  wipe  the  lip  before  drinking.  Then  we  had  our  toasts— "The  King," — the 
"C'lotli," — which,  whether  they  understood  or  not,  was  equally  diverting  an<l  1 
flatti-ring  ;  -and  for  a  crowning  sentiment,  which  never  failed,  "  May  the  I'.nisli 
supersede  the  Laurel."  All  these,  and  fifty  other  fancies,  which  were  i.itluT 
felt  llian  comprehended  by  his  guesis,  would  he  utter,  standing  upon  tables, 
and  prefacing  every  sentiment  with  a  "(ientlemen,  give  inc  leave  to  propo.se  so 
and  so,"  which  w.xs  .-i  prodigious  comfort  to  those  young  orphans;  every  now 
and  then  stuflfing  into  his  mouth  (for  it  did  not  do  to  be  squeami.sh  on  these 
oce.isions)  indisiriminatc  pieces  of  those  recking  s.ausages,  which  ple.ised  lliem 
mighlily,  and  Wiis  the  .savouriest  part,  you  may  believe,  of  the  entertainment. 

(inliirn  l.ids  and  l.i.«es  must, 

As  chimncy-swcciwrt,  come  to  dust  — 

Jamf.s  Wiiitr  is  cxlinct,  .and  with  liim  these  suppers  have  long  ceased. 
lie  carricfl  away  with  him  lialf  llie  fun  of  t lie  world  wlun  he  died— of  my 
world  at  least.  I  lis  old  clients  look  for  him  .iinong  the  jicns;  and.  missing 
him,  reproach  the  .nltercd  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  glory  of  ymilU- 
field  departed  for  ever. 


'J    g     g 
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glctropoiis. 

(The  London  Magazine,  June,  1822.) 


[The  metrical  translation  by  Charles  Lamb,  of  Vincent  Bourne's  Epitaphiutn  in 
Canem,  having  been  already  given  {supra,  p.  72),  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not  here 
repeated.  It  hrst  saw  the  light,  however,  as  an  integral  portion  of  this  essay  in  which 
it  followed  immediately  upon  the  original.] 

Thr  all-sweeping  besom  of  societarian  reformation— your  only  modern 
Alcides'  club  to  rid  the  time  of  its  abuses— is  uplift  with  many-handed  sway 
to  extirpate  the  last  fluttering  tatters  of  the  bugbear  Mkndi'city  from  the 
metropolis.  Scrips,  wallets,  bags — staves,  dogs,  and  crutches— the  whole 
inendicant  fraternity  with  all  their  baggage,  are  fast  posting  out  of  the  purlieiix 
of  this  eleventh  persecution.  From  the  crowded  crossing,  from  the  corners  of 
streets  and  turnings  of  alleys,  the  parting  Genius  of  Beggary  is  "with  sighing 
sent." 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  wholesale  going  to  work,  this  impertinent  crusado, 
or  bclliim  ad  cxtcrininationcm,  proclaimed  against  a  species.  Much  good 
might  be  sucked  from  th.csc  Beggars. 

i'hey  were  the  oldest  and  the  honourablest  form  of  pauperism.  Their  ap- 
peals were  to  our  conuiion  nature;  less  revolting  to  an  ingenuous  mind  than  to 
l>e  a  suppliant  to  the  particular  humours  or  caprice  of  any  fellow-creature,  or 
set  of  fellow-crealures,  jiarochial  or  societarian.  Theirs  were  the  only  rales 
uninvidious  in  the  levy,  ungrudged  in  the  assessment. 

'i'liere  was  a  dignity  springing  from  the  very  depth  of  their  desolation  ; 
;is  to  be  naked  is  to  be  so  much  nearer  to  the  being  u  man,  than  to  go  in 
livery. 

The  greatest  spirits  have  felt  tliis  in  their  reverses ;  and  when  Dionysius 
from  king  turned  schoolmaster,  do  we  feel  anythiu'^  towards  him  but  con-  ' 
tcm[)t  ?  <  ould  Vandyke  hav  made  a  picture  of  him.  swaying  a  ferula  for  a 
sceptre,  which  would  have  alfecteil  our  minils  with  the  same  heroic  pity,  tiie 
same  comiiassionate  admiration,  with  which  wc  regard  his  Belisarius  beg- 
ging for  an  olndumf  Would  the  moral  have  been  more  graceful,  more 
pallictie? 

The  Blind  Beggar  in  the  legend— the  father  of  pretty  Bessy — whose  story 
doggeri'l  rhymes  and  .ale-house  signs  cannot  so  degrade  or  attenuate,  but  tiiat 
some  sparks  or  a  lustrous  spirit  will  .shine  through  the  disguisements — this 
noble  carl  of  ( ■ornwall  (as  indeefl  he  was)  and  memorable  sport  of  forltmo, 
fleeing  from  the  unjust  sentence  of  his  liege  lord,  stript  of  all,  and  seated  on 
the  liowering  green  at  i'.elhnal,  with  his  more  fresh  and  sprini;ing  d.inehler 
by  hi ;  side,  illumining  his  r.igs  and  his  beggary — would  thi-  child  and  p.irent 
h.ive  cut  a  better  figure,  doing  the  honours  of  n  counter,  or  expiating  their 
fallen  condition  upon  the  three-fool  eminence  of  some  seinp;ierjng  .shop- 
board  ? 

In  tale  or  history  your  Beggar  is  ever  the  just  antipodc  to  your  King.  The 
poets  and  roinancical  writers  (as  dear  Margaret  .Newcastle  would  c.ili  thorn) 
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when  they  would  most  sharply  and  feelingly  paint  a  reverse  of  fortune,  never 
stop  till  tiiey  have  brought  down  their  hero  in  good  earnest  to  rags  and  the 
wallet.  Tiie  depth  of  the  descent  illustrates  the  height  he  falls  from.  There  is 
no  medium  which  can  be  presented  to  the  imagination  without  ot^'ence.  There 
is  no  breaking  the  fall.  Lear,  thrown  from  his  palace,  must  divest  him  of  his 
garments,  till  he  answer  "  mere  nature  ;"  and  Cresseid,  fallen  from  a  prince's 
lovC;  must  extend  her  pale  alms,  pale  with  other  whiteness  than  of  beauty, 
supplicating  lazar  arms  with  bell  and  clap-dish. 

The  Lucian  wits  knew  this  very  well  ;  and,  with  a  converse  policy,  when  they 
would  express  scorn  of  greatness  without  the  pity,  they  show  us  an  Alexander 
in  the  shades  cobbling  shoes,  or  a  Semiramis  getting  up  foul  linen. 

How  would  it  sound  in  song,  that  a  great  monarch  had  declined  his  affections 
upon  the  daughter  of  a  baker  !  yet  do  we  feel  the  imagination  at  all  violated 
when  we  read  the  "true  ballad,"  where  King  Cophetua  woos  the  beggar- 
maid? 

Pauperism,  pauper,  poor  man,  are  expressions  of  pity,  but  pity  alloyed  with 
contempt.  Xo  one  properly  contemns  a  beggar.  Poverty  is  a  comparative 
thing,  and  each  degree  of  it  is  mocked  by  its  "neighbour  grice."*  Its  poor 
rents  and  comings-in  are  soon  summed  up  and  told.  Its  pretences  to  pro[>erty 
are  almost  ludicrous.  Its  pitiful  attempts  to  save  excite  a  smile.  Every  scorn- 
ful companion  can  weigh  his  trifle-bigger  purse  against  it.  Poor  man  re- 
proaches poor  man  in  the  streets  with  impolitic  mention  of  his  condition,  his 
own  being  a  shade  better,  while  the  rich  pass  by  and  jeer  at  both.  No  rascally 
comparative  insults  a  Beggar,  or  thinks  of  weighing  purses  with  him.  He  is 
not  in  the  scale  of  comparison.  He  is  not  under  the  measure  of  property.  He 
confessedly  hath  none,  any  more  than  a  dog  or  a  sheep.  No  one  twitieth  him 
with  ostentation  above  his  means.  No  one  accuses  him  of  pride,  or  up- 
braideth  him  with  mock  humility.  None  jostle  with  liiin  for  the  wall,  or  pick 
quarrels  for  precedency.  No  wealthy  neighbour  seeketh  to  eject  him  from  his 
tenement.  .No  man  sues  him.  No  man  goes  to  law  with  him.  If  I  were  not 
the  imicpcndcnt  gentleman  that  I  am,  rather  than  I  w<juld  be  a  relaiiier  to  ilie 
great,  a  led  captain,  or  a  poor  relation,  I  would  choose,  out  of  the  delicacy  and 
true  greatness  of  my  mind,  to  be  a  beggar. 

kags,  which  arc  the  repro.ach  of  poverty,  arc  (lio  Reggar's  robes,  and  grace- 
ful iiisii^nia  of  his  profession,  his  tenure,  his  f-.;  dress,  the  suit  in  which  he  is 
expected  to  show  himself  in  public.  He  is  ne\.  ;  out  of  the  fashion,  or  limpeth 
awkwardly  behind  it.  He  is  not  required  to  put  on  court  mourning.  He 
weapth  all  colours,  fearing  none.  His  costume  hath  undergone  less  change 
•han  the  Quakers.  He  is  the  only  man  in  iIk-  universe  who  is  not  obliged  to 
study  api^earances.  The  up-;  and  downs  of  the  world  eoiuern  him  no  longer. 
He  .ilonc;  continuelh  in  one  stay.  The  jirice  of  stock  or  land  atfecteth  him  not. 
The  fluctuations  of  agriculltirai  or  commercial  prosperity  touch  him  not,  or  at 
worst  but  J'hange  his  customers.  He  is  not  exiiected  to  liecome  bail  or  surety 
for  any  one.  No  man  Iroubleih  him  with  questioning  his  religion  or  politics. 
He  is  the  only  free  man  in  the  universe. 

The  Mendicants  of  this  great  city  wore  so  many  of  her  sights,  lier  lions.  I 
I  can  no  more  s(>.ire  them  than  I  could  the  Cries  of  London.  No  corner  of  a 
(itrerl  is  (<>mplcl<-  without  then).  They  are  as  indispensable  as  the  Hallad  Singer; 
and  in  their  piilures(|ue  ,itiire  ns  ornamental  .as  the  Sii-ns  of  Old  London. 
They  were  the  standing  mdr.ils,  emblems,  mementoes,  dial-motloes,  the  spii.il 
iwrmons,  the  l)0(>ks  for  children,  the  salutary  checks  luul  pau-jcs  to  the  high  and 
rushing  tide  of  greasy  citiicnry— 


Look 


Upon  t)i.il  puor  and  lirokcn  ti.inkriipt  tliens. 
*  [Timon  of  Athens.] 
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Above  all,  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used  to  line  the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Garden,  before  modern  fastidiousness  had  expelled  them,  casting  up  their  ruined 
orbs  to  catch  a  ray  of  pity,  and  (if  possible)  of  light,  with  their  faithful  dog- 
guide  at  their  feet,— whither  are  they  fled?  or  into  what  comers,  blind  as  them- 
selves, have  they  been  driven,  out  of  the  wholesome  air  and  sunwarmth? 
immured  between  four  walls,  in  what  withering  poor-house  do  they  endure  tiie 
penalty  of  double  darkness,  where  the  chink  of  the  dropt  halfpenny  no  more 
consoles  their  forlorn  bereavement,  far  from  the  sound  of  the  cheerful  and 
hope-stirring  tread  of  the  passenger?    Where  hang  their  useless  staves?  and 

who  will  farm  their  dogs?— Have  the  overseers  of  St.  L caused  them  to  be 

sliot  ?  or  were  they  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  dropt  into  the  Thames,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  B ,  the  mild  Rector  of  ? 

Well  fare  the  soul  of  unfastidious  Vincent  Bourne,  most  classical,  and  at 
the  same  time,  most  English,  of  the  Latinists  !— who  has  treated  of  this 
human  and  quadrupedal  alliance,  this  dog  and  man  friendship,  in  the  sweetest 
of  his  poems,  tiie  Epitapliiitm  in  Cancm,  or,  Dog's  Epitaph.  Reader,  peruse 
it  ;  and  say,  if  customary  sights,  which  could  call  up  such  gentle  poetry  as 
this,  were  of  a  nature  to  do  more  harm  or  good  to  the  moral  seiice  of  the 
passengers  through  the  daily  thoroughfares  of  a  vast  and  busy  metropolis. 

Pauperis  hie  Iri  requiesco  Lyciscus  herilis, 

Dum  vixi,  tutela  vigil  columenqiie  senectse, 

Dux  caeco  fidus  :  nee,  me  ducente,  solebat, 

Prxtenso  hinc  atqiie  hinc  baculo,  per  iniqua  locorum 

Incertam  explorare  viani  ;  sed  fila  sccutus, 

Qua;  dubios  regerent  passfis,  vesligua  tuta 

Fixit  inoffenso  gressu  ;  gelidumque  .sedile 

In  nudo  nact\is  .saxo,  qua  prxterenntium 

Unda  frcqucns  confluxit,  ibi  miserisque  tenebras 

Lamcntis,  noctemquc  oculis  plorayit  obortam. 

Ploravit  nee  frustra  ;  obolum  dedll  alter  et  alter, 

Queis  corda  et  mentcm  indiderat  natura  benignant 

Ad  latus  interea  jaciii  sopitus  herile, 

Vel  niediis  vigil  m  .somnis  ;  ad  herilia  jussa 

Aurcsque  alque  aniinum  arrectus,  seu  frustula  amicd 

Porrexit  sociasque  daj)cs,  sue  longa  diei 

Tacdia  perpessus,  reduum  sub  nocte  parabat, 

Hi  mores,  ha:c  vita  fuit,  dum  fata  sinebant, 

Dum  neque  langueb.Tm  morbis,  ncc  inerle  senectA; 

Qu;e  tandem  ol)repsil,  veterique  satellite  cxcum 

(Jrbavit  dominum  :  prisci  sed  gratia  facti 

Ne  tola  intcrcat,  longos  delccta  per  annos,  _ 

Exipuum  hinic  Irus  tumulum  de  ccspite  fecit, 

Ktsi  inopis,  non  ingrai.e,  munuscula  dcxtrx ; 

Carmine  signavitque  brevi,  dominumque  cancmquc 

Quod  mcmoret,  fidumquc  canem  domuium(|ue  benignum. 

Those  dim  pyos  have  in  vain  cxplnrefl  for  some  montlK  pa-^t  a  well-known 
figure,  or  part  of  the  figure,  of  a  man,  who  used  to  glidi"  his  comely  upper 
half  over  the  pavements  of  London,  wheeling  along  willi  most  ingonious 
celerity  upon  a  macliinc  of  wowl ;  a  spectacle  to  natives,  to  foreigneis,  and 
to  cliiidn-n.  He  was  of  a  robust  make,  with  a  llorid  sailor-like  complexion, 
and  his  head  was  bare  to  the  storm  and  sunshine.  He  w.as  a  natural  curiosity, 
a  speculation  to  tin-  scii-nliric,  a  prodigy  to  (he  simple.  'I'he  infant  would 
stare  at  the  mighty  man  brouglit  down  to  his  own  level.  The  conimou 
cripple  would  despise  liis  own  pusiUanimi'v,  viewing  the  halo  stoutness,  .ind 
hearty  heart,  of  this  lialf-litnbed  giant.  I'ew  Init  must  li.ivc  noticed  hitn : 
for  the  .accident,  whicli  brought  liim  low.  look  pl.iee  during  the  riots  of 
17R0.  and  III-  has  been  a  gnnmdling  so  long.  He  sr.-med  earth-born,  an 
Ant.x'us,   .and  to  suck  in  ficsh  vigour  from  the  soil  whidi  he  neighboured. 
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He  was  a  grand  fragment ;  as  good  as  an  Elgin  marble.  The  nature  which 
should  have  recruited  liis  reft  legs  and  thighs,  was  not  lost,  but  only  retired  into 
his  upper  parts,  and  he  was  half  a  Hercules.  I  heard  a  tremendous  voice 
thundering  and  growhng,  as  before  an  earthquake,  and  castmg  down  my  eyes, 
it  was  this  mandrake  reviling  a  steed  that  had  started  at  his  portentous  appear- 
ance. He  seemed  to  want  but  his  just  stature  to  have  rent  the  offending 
quadruped  in  shivers.  He  was  as  the  man-part  of  a  Centaur,  from  which 
the  horse-half  had  been  cloven  in  some  dire  Lapithan  controversy.  He 
moved  on  as  if  he  could  have  made  shift  with  yet  half  of  the  body-portion 
which  was  left  him.  The  os  sublime  was  not  wanting  ;  and  he  threw  out 
yet  a  jolly  countenance  upon  the  heavens.  Foi'ty-and-two  years  had  he 
driven  tiiis  out-of-door  trade,  and  now  that  his  hair  is  grizzled  in  the 
service,  hut  his  good  spirits  no  way  impaired,  because  he  is  not  "ontent  to 
exchange  his  free  air  and  exercise  for  the  restraints  of  a  poor-house,  he  is 
expiating  his  contumacy  in  one  of  those  houses  (ironically  christened)  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Was  a  daily  spectacle  like  this  to  be  deemed  a  nuisance,  w^-'h  called  for 
legal  interference  to  remove?  or  not  rather  a  salutary  and  a  touching  object,  to 
the  passers-by  in  a  great  city?  Among  her  shows,  her  museums,  and  supplies 
for  ever-gaping  curiosity  (and  what  else  but  an  accumulation  of  sights— endless 
sights— /j  a  great  city;  or  for  what  else  is  it  desirable  ?)  w.as  there  not  room  for 
one  I.iistis  (not  A'aturrv,  indeed,  but)  Accidciitiiim  f  Wiiat  if  in  forty-aiul-two 
years'  going  about,  the  man  had  scraped  together  enough  to  give  a  portion  to 
his  child  (as  the  rumour  ran)  of  a  few  lumdreds — whom  iiad  lie  injured?— whom 
had  he  imposed  upon?  The  contributors  had  enjoyed  their  sight  for  their 
pennies.  What  if  after  being  exposed  all  day  to  the  heats,  the  rains,  and  the 
frosts  of  heaven — shuffling  his  ungainly  tnmk  along  in  an  elaborate  and  pain- 
ful motion — he  w.as  enabled  to  retire  at  night  to  enjoy  himself  at  a  club  of  his 
fellow-cripples  over  a  dish  of  hot  meat  and  vegetables,  as  the  charge  was 
gravely  brought  against  him  by  a  clergyman  deposing  before  a  House  of 
Commons'  Committee — was  this,  or  was  his  inily  paternal  consideration, 
which  (if  a  fact)  deserved  a  .statue  rather  than  a  wliipping-post,  and  is  incon- 
sistent at  le.ist  with  the  exaggeration  of  nocturnal  orgies  which  he  has  been 
slandered  with — a  reason  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  liis  chosen,  harmless, 
nay  edifying,  way  of  life,  and  be  committed  in  hoary  age  for  a  sturdy  vaga- 
bond?— 

There  was  a  Yorick  once,  whom  it  would  not  have  shamed  to  Iiave  sate 
down  at  the  cripples'  feast,  and  to  have  thrown  in  his  benediction,  ay, 
and  l)is  mile  too,  for  a  companionable  symbol.  "Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy 
breed  I " — 

H.alf  of  these  stories  about  the  profligious  fortunes  made  by  begging  arc  (I 
V(  rily  believe)  mi.sers"  calumnies.  One  was  much  talked  of  in  the  public 
pajji-r-.  Mitnc  time  since,  and  the  usual  eharilabli'  inferences  <U'(!iice(I.  A  clerk 
in  the  I '..ink  w,is  surprised  witii  the  nnnoiuiceiuent  of  a  live  liiindred  pountl 
legacy  l<-fl  him  by  a  person  whose  name  he  was  a  stranger  to.  It  seems  that 
in  his  daily  morning  walks  from  I'eckiiam  (or  some  village  thereabouts)  where 
he  lived,  lo  his  ofTii  e,  it  had  been  his  practice  for  the  last  twenty  ye;u-s  to  drop 
his  halfpenny  dtilv  into  the  liat  of  some  blind  Martimeus,  that  sate  begging 
alms  by  the  w.iy-side  in  the  Ikirough.  The  good  f)ld  beggar  recognized  his 
daily  Ijencfactor  by  the  voice  only  ;  and,  when  lie  died,  left  all  ilie  atnassings 
of  liif  .nliii ,  (that  li.ul  lHM;n  half  a  rentiiry  jierhnps  in  the  accumulating)   to 

)ii         '   "1    ' '       W.e;  this  a  story  io    jMinse   u|)    ])cople's   Iicarts,   and 

\>-  ug  an  alms    lo   the    blind?— or    not   rather  a   beautiful 

n..  1  charily  on  the  one  part,  and  noble  gralitudo  upon  the 

otii.  X : 

I  wmctimcs  wish  I  lind  Ix-en  that  Hank  clerk. 
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I  seem  to  remember  a  poor  old  grateful  kind  of  creature,  blinking,  and 
looking  up  with  his  no  eyes  in  the  sun— 

Is  it  possiljle  I  could  have  steeled  my  purse  against  him  ? 
Perhaps  I  had  no  small  change. 

Reader,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  hard  words,  imposition,  im.posture— .^■/tr, 
and  ask  vo  qiicUioiis.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters.  Some  have  unawares 
(like  this  Bank  clerk)  entertained  angels. 

Shut  not  thy  purse-strings  always  against  painted  distress.  Act  a  charity 
sometimes.  When  a  poor  creature  (outwardly  and  visibly  such)  comes  before 
thee,  do  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  the  "  seven  small  children,"  in  whose  name 
he  implores  thy  assistance,  have  a  veritable  existence.  Rake  not  into  tiie 
bowels  of  unwelcome  truth,  to  save  a  halfpenny.  It  is  good  to  believe  him. 
If  he  be  not  all  that  he  pretendeth,  ffive,  and  under  a  personate  father  of  a 
family,  think  (if  thou  pleascsi)  that  thou  hast  relieved  an  indigent  bachelor. 
When  they  come  with  their  counterfeit  looks,  and  mumping  tones,  think  them 
players.  You  pay  your  money  to  see  a  comedian  feign  these  things,  which, 
concerning  these  poor  people,  thou  canst  not  certainly  tell  whether  they  are 
feigned  or  no* 
("Pray  God,   your  honour,   relieve  nic,"  said  a  poor  beadswoman  to  my 

friend  T> one  day:  "  I   have  seen  better  days."      "So  have   I,  my  good 

woman,"  retorted  he,  looking  up  at  the  welkin,  which  was  just  then  threatening 
a  storm— and  the  jest  (he  will  have)  was  as  good  to  the  beggar  as  a  tester.  It 
wa4,  at  all  events,  kinder  than  consigning  her  to  the  stocks,  or  the  parish 
beadle. — 

I'lUt  L.  has  a  way  of  viewing  things  in  rather  a  parado.xical  light  on  some 
occasions. 

P.S.  — My  friend  Hume  (not  M.P.)  lias  a  curious  manuscript  in  his  possession, 
the  original  draft  of  the  celebrated  "  Beggar's  Petition"  (who  cannot  sa/  by 
lieart  the  "  Beggars  Petition  ?"),  as  it  was  written  by  some  school  usher  (as 
I  remember),  with  corrections  interlined  from  the  ])en  of  Oliver  Cioldsmitii. 
.\s  a  specimen  of  the  Doctor's  improvement,  1  recollect  one  most  judicious 
altorj.tion  — 

''  A  paniper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  tioor." 

It  stood  originally — 

''  A  livery  servant  drove  me,"  &c. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  poetical  or  artificial  language  properly  substituted  for 
the  phrase  of  common  conversation;  against  Wordsworth,  I  think  i  must  get 
II.  to  send  it  to  the  London,  as  a  corollary  to  tlie  foregoing.] 


%  gbscrtation  upon  Jioa.^t  pig. 

(27/c  London  Afiii^azim-,  September,  iSaa.) 


[AccordinR  to  C'h.irlcs  Lnmli's  own  .icknowIcilKmcnt,  he  \vr>s  iiulclitcti  for  the  root-ide.-* 
iif  lliis  delicious  morsel  of  drollery  !•>  Iii-*  oUI  a-isoci.itc,  Thoin.is  M.intiiiiK.  wlio  h.id 
jusscd  many  years  of  his  lifr  as  a  resident  anionu  the  Chincso.  Mr.  C.ircw  ll.i/litt  li.is, 
however,  very  cle.irly  dcinniistratcd,  in  wlial  he  modestly  tails  his  Imok  of  "Kleaninffs 
lifter  the  uleaiicrs"  (|i.  ajH),  that  it  was  not  a  Chinese  manuscript  nt  all  tlint  was  read  and 
explained  to  Klia  by  his  friend  iMannini{,  hut  somcthinK  <n'''<-'  "  "i*  goo«.l  as  Chinese  "  to 
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Charles  Lamb,  to  wit  a  printed  quarto  poem  in  Italian  (of  which  he  understood  little  or 
nothing),  written  in  the  terza  riitia,  by  Tigrinio  Bistonio,  and  published  in  7761  at 
Modena,  the  theme  of  the  book  being  "  The  Praises  of  the  Pig,"  as  its  title  plainly 
intimated  :  "  67;  Elo^i  del  For'.o  Capitoli  Bcrtiachi,  di  Ti\'riiiio  Bistonio."] 

Mankind,   says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend  AT.  was  obliging 
enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their 
meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abys- 
sinia to  this  day.     This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Con- 
fucius in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations,  where  he  designates  a 
kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cook's  holiday.     The 
manuscnpt  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which   I 
take  to  be  tlie  elder  brother)  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following. 
The  swine-herd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as  his 
manner  was.  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his 
eldest  son  lio-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as 
younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of 
straw,  which  kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of  liicir 
poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.     Together  with  tiie  cottage  (a  sorry 
antediluvian  ir.ake-shii't  of  a  building,  you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much 
more  importance,  a  fine   litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs,   no  less  than   nine   in 
number,  p'->rished.     China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  lu.xury  all  over  the  East 
from  the  remotest  periods  that  we  read  of.     Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation, as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  tne  sake  of  the  tenement,  wliicli  his 
father  and  he  could  e;isily  build  up  again  with   a  few  dry  branches,  and  the 
labour  cf  an  hour  or  two.  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs.     While  he 
was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  tlie 
smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odour  assailed  his 
nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he   hail  before  e.vperienced.     What  could   it 
proceed  from? — not  from  the  burnt  cottage— he  had  smelt  that  smell  before  — 
indeed  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred 
through  the  negligence   of  this  unlucky  young  firebrand.     Much   less  did  it 
resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.     A  premonitory  moistening 
at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.      He  knew  not  what  to  think,      lie 
next  stooped  down  to  feel   the  pig,  if  there  were  anv  signs  of  life   in   it.      lie 
burnt  his  fingers,  .and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his 
nioutli.     .Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin  liati   come  away  with  liis 
tingers,  and  fur  tiie  first  finn-  in  liis  life  (in  the  world's  life  indeed,  for  before 
hini  no  man  li.id  known  it)  lie  Listed  -  rr./i/V///''/    .Ag.iin  he  felt  and  fuiiihliMi 
at  the  pig.      It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  liirked  his  fingers  (rom 
a  sort  of  h.abit.     The  truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that   it 
was  the  pig  thai  smelt  so,  and  thr  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious;   and,  siirri-nder- 
ing  hirns<-lf  np  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfiils 
of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next   it,  and  was  emnming   it   down   hi?. 
lhro.it  in   his  l»<'asily  f.ishion,  wlien  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters, 
armed  with    retributory  cudgel,  and   finding  how  nO.iirs  stood,  In-gan  to  niin 
blows  upon  the  young  rogue's  shoulders,  as  thick  as  h.iil-stones,  which    MoIki 
),p,.,i..  I  ...   ...y  inorr  than  if  Ihev  h.id  bt-en  fli.-s.     The  tickling  pleasure,  which 

|p  I  in  his  lower  regions,  had  rendered   him  cpiite  (mIIous  Io  any 

ill  he  miiilil   feel  in  those  remote  (jtiarters.      I  lis  f.ither  mii;ht  lay 

on,  but  he  tiiuld  n(<t  IxMt  him  from  his  pig,  till  he  had  f.iirly  made  an  i-nd  of 
it,  when,  Iwcoming  a  little  more  sensible  uf  his  situation,  something  like  the 
following  dialo,Mie  ens\ie(|  • 

"  ^'ou  gr.itelcs*  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devouring?  I.s  it  not 
rnotigh  that  you  have  burnt  me  down  three  houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and 
!>«•  h.mt;cd  to  you,  but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  wh.it— what 
have  you  got  there,  I  say?" 
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'•  O  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste  how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 
The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.     He  cursed  liis  son,  and  he  cursed 
himself  that  ever  ..e  should  beget  a  son  that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since  morning,  soon  raked 
out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder,  thrust  tiie  lesser  half  by  main 
force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  "Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig, 
father,  only  taste,  — O  Lord,'— with  such-like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cram- 
ming all  the  wiiile  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abominable  thing,  wavering 
whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to  dt.ath  for  an  unnatural  young  monster, 
w  hen  the  crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  sons,  and  applving 
I  he  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavour,  wliicli, 
make  what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogetiier  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious) 
both  father  and  son  fairly  sat  down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  oft  till  they  had 
(l(.:spatched  all  that  remained  of  the  litter. 

lio-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape,  for  the  neighbours 
would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of  abominable  wretclies,  who 
could  think  ot  improving  upon  the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them. 
Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed  that  Ho-tis  cottage 
was  Ijurnt  down  now  more  frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this 
time  forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  otiiers  in  the  night-time. 
As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  lioiise  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze  ; 
and  Ho-ti  him.self  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his 
son,  seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At  lengtli  they  were 
watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  anil  father  and  son  summoned  to 
take  their  trial  at  Fekin,  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was 
given,  the  obno.\ious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict  about  to  be 
pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  tiie  burnt 
pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  Vjox.  He 
iiandled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it,  .-ind  burning  their  fingers,  as  l!o-bo  and  liis 
father  had  done  before  them,  and  naime  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same 
remedy,  against  tlie  face  of  all  tlie  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge  wliich  judge 
h.ul  ever  given,  — to  tl'e-  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  strangers,  re- 
porters, and  all  present  — without  lea\ing  the  bo.\,  or  any  manner  of  consulta- 
tion wlialcver,  they  brouglit  in  a  .simultaneous  verdict  of  .Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the  manifest  iniquity  of  tlie 
decision  ;  and,  when  the  court  was  dismissed,  went  privily,  and  bought  up  all 
the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  l.ordsliii>'s 
iDwn  house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  ^  he  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction,  luel  and  pigs  grew  encr- 
inoiisly  dear  all  over  the  districts.  The  insurance  offices  one  and  all  shut  up 
shop.  People  built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  tlie 
very  s(  ienec  of  arcliilei  ture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus 
this  cu-.lom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process  of  lime,  says  my  manu- 
script, a  sage  arose,  like  our  I.oeki-,  who  wxmV:  a  discovery,  that  the  llesli  of 
swine,  or  indeed  of  any  oilier  animal,  might  be  cooked  (biintt,  as  tlicy  called 
it)  without  the  ne< cssily  of  consuming  a  whole  luuise  to  dress  it.  Then  first 
beg. in  the  rude  furm  of  a  gridiron.  Koastiiig  by  the  string,  or  sjiil,  came  in  a 
eentiiry  or  two  I. iter,  I  for^;et  in  whose  dynasty.  Hy  siu  h  slow  degrees,  con- 
chides  the  manuscript,  do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts, 
make  their  way  among  mankind.—  - 

W'itlioiii  placing  too  implicit  f.iith  in  the  nccount  hIk-vc  given,  it  must  Ijc 
,  agreed,  lh.it  if  a  worlhv  pretext  for  so  dangerous  an  experiment  as  .selling 
.  houses  on  fire  (especially  in  these  days)  coiilil  be  assigned  in  favour  of  any 
I   culinary  object,  that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  KoAsT  I'lt;. 
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Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  inundus  cdihilis,  I  will  maintain  it  to  be 
the  most  delicate — princcps  obsonioruvi. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers— thins^s  between  pig  and  pork — those 
hobbydehoys — but  a  young  and  tender  suckling — under  a  moon  old — guiltless 
as  yet  of  the  sty— with  no  original  speck  of  the  amor  iiumtiiidititr,  the  here- 
ditary failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet  manifest— his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but 
something  between  a  childish  treble,  and  a  grumble— the  mild  forerunner,  or 
pfizl  lid  turn,  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ancestors  ate  them  seethed, 
or  boiled— but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegument ! 

1  here  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawny, 
well-watciied,  not  over-roasted,  c?\u-kling,  as  it  is  well  called— the  very  teeth 
are  invited  to  their  share  of  the  ple.asure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy, 
brittle  resistance — with  the  adhesive  oleaginous— O  call  it  not  fat — but  an 
indefinable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — fat 
cropped  in  the  bud— taken  in  the  slioot— in  the  first  innocence— the  cream  and 

quintessence  of  the  child-pig's  yet  pure  food the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind 

of  animal  manna,— or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so  blended  and 
running  into  each  other,  that  both  togctiier  make  but  one  ambrosian  result,  or 
conunon  substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  doing — it  seemeth  rather  a  refreshing  warmth,  than 
a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the 
siring!-  Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender 
age,  he  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes— radiant  jellies — shooting  stars — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth  ! — wouldst  thou 
liave  h.id  this  innocent  grow  u|)  to  the  grossness  and  indocihty  which  too  often 
accompany  maturer  swinehood?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton, 
a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal— wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy 
conversation — from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away — 

Krc  sin  could  1)lii:;)it>  "r  sorrow  fade, 
Dc.ilh  came  witli  timely  care — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  curseth,  while  his  stomach  half  rcjcctcth, 
the  rank  bacon— no  coalhcavcr  bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages— lie  hath  a  fair 
sepulchre  in  the  grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure- and  for  such  a  tomb    j 
might  be  content  to  die. 

lie  is  (lie  best  of  sapors.  Pine-apple  is  great.  She  is  indeed  almost  too 
transcendent— a  delight,  if  not  .'inful,  yet  ."io  like  to  sinning,  that  really  a 
tendcr-conscicnccd  person  would  do  well  to  pause— too  ravishing  for  mortal 
taste,  she  woundeih  and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  api'jroach  her— like  lovers' 
kisses,  slu!  bitelh— -she  is  a  ple.asure  bordering  on  pain  from  tin-  fierceness  and 
ins.iniiy  o(  her  relish  — but  she  stoppelh  at  the  palate— she  meddleth  not  with 
the  apjictile— and  the  coarsest  hunger  might  barter  her  consistently  for  a 
muiion  chop. 

I'ig-let  me  speak  his  praise— is  no  less  provocative  of  the  appetite,  than  he 
is  salisf.icfory  to  the  criticalness  of  the  censorious  pal.ite.  The  strong  man 
may  b.itieii  on  him.  and  the  we;ikling  rcfuselh  not  his  mild  juices. 

Ifniike  to  in.uikind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  virtues  and  vices,  inex- 
pljc.ililv  inlcrlttisi(!(|,  ;ui'l.  not  to  be  unravelled  without  lia/..ard,  he  is-good 
tlirotighoiil.  No  part  of  l)im  is  brtier  or  worse  than  another.  He  lielpelli,  as 
fir  in  hii  litllf  vry-.xn-.  .-Mrnd,  nil  around.     He  is  the  least  envious  of  ban(|uels. 

i; 

■  freely  and  tinfjrudginglv  impart  a  share  of  the  good 
'  ;i  to  I'hcir  lot  (few  as  mine  .are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend. 

I  iieat  an  interest  in  my  friend's  ple.asures,  his  relishes,  .ind 

1  ,  a*  m  mine  own.      "  I 'resents,"    I   often  sny,    "endear 

I 
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Absents."  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn-door  chickens  (those 
"tame  villatic  fowl  "),  capons,  plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense  as 
freely  as  I  receive  them.  I  love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of 
my  friend.  But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear, 
"  give  everythipg."  1  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinksit  is  an  ingratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavours,  toextra-domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house, 
slightingly  (under  pretext  of  friendship,  or  i  know  not  what),  a  blessing  so  par- 
ticularly adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say,  to  my  individual  palate— It  argues 
an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school.  My  good  old 
aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a  holiday  without  stuffing  a 
sweetmeat,  or  some  nice  thing  into  my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one  evening 
with  a  smoking  plum-cake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (:t  was 
over  London  Bridge)  a  grey-headed  old  beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt  at 
this  time  of  day  tiiat  he  was  a  counterfeit).  1  had  no  pence  to  console  him  with, 
and  ill  the  vanity  of  self-denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  .of  charity,  school-boy- 
like, 1  n.ade  him  a  present  of — the  whole  cake!  1  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  up, 
as  one  is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self-satisfaction  ;  but  before 
I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better  feelings  returned,  and  I  i)urst 
into  tears,  thinking  how  ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and 
give  her  good  gift  away  to  a  stranger,  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  wlio 
might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  my 
aunt  would  be  taking  in  thinking  that  h— I  myself,  and  not  anotiier — would 
cat  her  nice  cake  -and  what  should  1  say  to  her  the  next  time  I  saw  her— how 
naughty  I  was  to  part  with  her  pretty  present — and  the  odour  of  that  spicy  cake 
came  back  upon  my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  and  the  curiosity  I  had  taken 
in  seeing  her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and  how  dis- 
appointed she  would  feel  that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last — 
and  I  i)lamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of  alms-giving,  and  out-of-place  hypocrisy 
of  goodness,  and  above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that  insidious, 
good-for-nothing,  old  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing  these  tender  victims. 
We  read  of  pigs  whipt  to  deatii  witli  something  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any 
other  obsolete  custom.  'I'lie  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be 
curious  to  intiuire  (in  a  philosopiiical  light  merely)  wliat  efloct  this  process 
might  have  towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance,  naturally  so  mild 
and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like  refining  a  violet.  Yet  we 
should  be  cautious,  while  we  condemn  the  inhumanity,  how  wo  censure  tlic 
wisdom  of  the  practice.     It  might  impart  a  gusto — 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young  students,  when  I  was 
at  St.  Oilier' s.  and  maintained  witii  much  learning  and  pleasantry  on  both 
.sides,  "  Whether,  supposing  that  the  flavour  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  dc.ith 
by  whipping  (per  /l<i!;clhtlioiicm  evliriiiiim)  superadded  a  ]5leasurc  upon  tiic 
palate  uf  a  man  mont  intense  than  any  possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in 
the  animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  tiiat  method  of  putting  tiic  animal  to 
deatii?'       1  forget  the  derision. 

His  sauce  should  W.  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few  bread  cnimbs,  done  up 
with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild  sage.  litit,  banish,  clear  Mrs. 
Cook,  I  iK'seecli  you,  the  whole  onion  trilx,-.  Harbccui-  your  whole  hogs  to 
your  palate,  steep  them  in  simlots,  stuff  ihem  out  with  plantations  uf  ihc  rank 
ami  giiiiiy  garlic ;  you  rannol  poison  Iheni,  or  in.ikc  them  stronger  than  tiiey 
are— but  consider,  he  is  a  weakling— a  lluwtr. 
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A  RECANTATION, 
UNDER  THE  TITLE  OF  "THOUGHTS  OX  GAME,  &c." 
(The  AiheiicEiiiit,  ^olh  November,  1833,) 


[The  subjoined  pnper  is  interpolated  here  among  the  Elian  Essays  as  a  distinct 
pendant  to  the  immortal  "Dissertation  upon  Koast  Pig."  As  conveying  a  gravely 
humorous  repudiation  by  Elia  of  his  earlier  /■•■iu/ui>tt  lor  the  luscious  crackling  and 
the  animal  manna  underneath,  it  may  be  regarded  as  not  unworthy,  by  reason  of  many 
niiniiiable  touches  scattered  through  it,  of  bcuig  brought  into  forniulable  comparison 
with  that  succulent  masterpiece.  The  narrow  proof-slip  of  this  slight  but  dainty  con- 
tribution to  the  A/lti-iiirtini—>uv.n  all  down  the  margin  with  minute  emendations  and 
erasures  in  Charles  Lamb's  handwriting— ha^,  with  inany  other  choice  original  papers  of 
Lamb's,  beer,  placed  at  the  command  of  the  editor  of  this  J'opular  Centenary  Edition 
by  the  kiiidnc-i>  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  into  whose  hands,  with  a  m.iss  of  similar  treasure, 
they  have  parsed  through  direct  inheriKrnce.  Kronr  among  these  manuscripts,  one  of 
the  very  choicest  of  thenr  all  is  here  selecteil  for  the  prrrpose  of  being  given  upon  the 
oppONilc  page  m  facsimile.  It  is  surely  the  epicure's  bit,  the  teiiderest  slice,  the  loveliest 
iiii'rii'tiii  c.irved  from  above  the  spinal  cord  of  this  delicately  roasted  hare— one  that 
its  numerous  appreciators  (for  this  surely  is  the  Hare  with  Many  Kriends),  will  learn 
while  devouring  it,  eats  bo  "crips"  accordrng  to  the  apt  phrase  of  that  delightful 
Mrs.  Minikin.] 

"  Wk  love  to  have  our  friend  in  tlio  country  sittin.iij  tlius  at  our  table  /'V  fioxy: 
to  apprehend  his  presence  (lliouqh  a  liunthcd  miles  may  be  between  us)  by 
a  turkey,  whose  Roodly  aspect  rellects  to  us  Ins  'jilump  corpusculum  ;'  to  taste 
liim  in  grouse  or  woodcock;  to  feel  him  gliding  down  in  the  to;ist  peculiar 
to  the  latter;  to  concorporate  liim  in  a  slice  of  Canterbury  brawn.  This  is 
indeed  to  have  him  witlun  ourselves ;  to  know  liim  intimately  ;  such  partici- 
pation is  methinks  iiiiilive,  as  the  old  Ilieologians  phrase  it.  "—Last  Ess.WS 
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in  consequence  of  (heir  erroneous  supposition,  that  he  had  carried  up  into 
mature  lilc  the  prepossessions  of  childhood.  From  the  wortliy  Vicar  of  Knficid 
he  acknowledges  a  tithe  contribution  cf  extraordinary  sapor.  'Ihe  ancients 
must  have  loved  hares.  Else  why  adopt  word  Uporcs  (obviously  from  Upui\  but 
for  some  subtle  analogy  between  the  delicate  fi.ivour  of  the  latter,  and  the  finer 
relishes  of  wit  in  what  we  must  poorly  translate  fkasantries.  The  fine  mad- 
nesses of  the  poet  are  the  very  decoction  of  his  diet.  Thence  is  he  hare- 
brained. Harum-scarum  is  a  libellous  unfounded  phra.se  of  modern  usage. 
'Tis  true  tlie  liare  is  the  most  circumspect  of  animals,  sleeping  with  her  eye 
open.  Her  ears,  ever  erect,  keep  them  in  that  wholesome  exercise,  which  con- 
duces them  to  form  the  very  tit-bit  of  the  admirers  of  this  noble  animal.  Noble 
will  I  call  her,  in  spite  of  her  detractors,  who  from  occasional  demonstrations 
of  the  principle  of  self-preservation  (common  to  all  animals)  infer  in  jier  a 
defect  of  heroism.  Half  a  hundred  horsemen,  with  thrice  the  number  of  dogs, 
5C)ur  the  country  in  pursuit  of  puss  across  three  counties;  and  because  the 
W.-11-flavourcd  beast,  weighing  the  odds,  is  willing  to  evade  the  hue-and-cry, 
ujih  her  delicate  ears  shrinking  perciiance  from  discord— comes  tlie  grave 
Naturalist,  Linn,x-us  perchance  or  Buffon,  and  gravely  sets  down  the  Hare 
as  a — timid  animal.  Why,  Achilles  or  Bully  Dawson  would  have  declined 
the  preposterous  combat. 

In  fact,  how  light  of  digestion  we  feel  after  a  hare  !  How  tender  its  pro- 
cesses after  swallowing!  V\hat  chyle  it  promotes!  How  ethereal  !  as  it  its 
living  celerity  were  a  type  of  its  nimble  coursing  through  the  animal  juices. 
'\\\ii  notice  might  be  longer.  It  is  intended  less  as  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Hare,  than  a  cursory  thanks  to  the  country  "good  Unknown."  The  hare  has 
111  iny  friends,  but  none  sincerer  than 

Eli.\. 


%  yiacljcfar's  Complaint 

OF  THK  lilTI.WluUR  OF  M.\kklFD  I'EOIT.E. 
(/'/re  Lcndcn  Magazine,  Septemlx;.-,  i322.) 


[This  paper,  eleven  years  prior  to  it.s  reissue  as  one  of  the  Ell.in  essays  in  the  f.omioii, 
:i\i\v:MK.A  (hi  1811)  in  No.  4  of  \/t\fS\  Hunt's  Kcjlccior.  U|)on  the  nccasiiin  of  Us 
II  publication  in  the  .M.tt;a2ine  it  wa.s  subscribed  "  your  humble  scrv.-uu  Klia. ") 

As  a  single  man,  I  li.ivc  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in  noting  down  the  in- 
firmities of  Marneil  I'eople,  lo  console  my.splf  for  those  superior  plc.iiuics, 
which  they  tell  me  1  have  lost  by  remaining  a.s  I  am. 

I  cannot  '^ay  that  the  (|u.irii-ls  of  men  and  Iheir  wives  ever  ni.ule  .«ny  grc.U 
im|iression  upon  nn-,  nr  li.ul  mucli  triKlcncy  I')  sln-ngllien  me  in  those  .mti- 
social  resolutiDiis.  which  i  took  up  Imig  .igo  upon  more  suhst.uui.d  considera- 
tions. What  oficnesl  offends  me  at  ilii;  houses  of  married  jiersons  wlieiv  I 
visii,  is  an  error  of  quite  a  different  description; — it  is  ih.il  lliey  are  too 
loving. 

Not  too  loving  n'Mllicr  :  th;\t  din-s  not  e\pl.iin  my  meaning.  liesidi's,  why 
should  that  offend  me  ?     The  very  act  of  separating  tliemsclvcs  from  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  to  have  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society,  implies  that 
they  prefer  one  another  to  all  tlie  world. 

but  wliat  I  complain  of  is,  that  they  carry  this  preference  so  undisguisedly, 
they  perk  it  up  in  tj:e  faces  of  us  single  people  so  shamelessly,  you  cannot  be 
in  their  company  a  moment  without  being  made  to  feel,  by  some  indirect  hint 
or  open  avowal,  tliat  you  are  not  the  object  of  this  preference.  Now  there  are 
some  things  which  give  no  offence,  while  implied  or  taken  for  granted  merely  ; 
but  expressed,  there  is  much  offence  in  them.  If  a  man  were  to  accost  the 
hrst  homely-featured  or  piain-dressed  young  woman  of  liis  acquaintance,  and 
tell  her  bluntly,  that  she  was  not  handsome  or  rich  enough  for  hmi,  and  he 
could  not  nuirry  her,  he  would  deserve  to  be  kicked  for  his  ill  manners ;  yet 
no  less  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  having  access  and  opportunity  of  putting 
the  question  to  her,  he  has  never  yet  tliought  fit  to  do  it.  The  young  woman 
understands  this  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  put  into  words  ;  but  no  reasonable 
young  woman  would  thmk  of  making  this  the  ground  of  a  quarrel.  Just  as 
little  right  have  a  married  couple  to  tell  me  by  speeches,  and  looks  that  are 
scarce  less  plain  than  speeches,  that  1  am  not  the  happy  man, — the  lady's 
thoice.  it  is  enough  that  I  know  I  am  not ;  1  do  not  want  this  perpetual  re- 
minding. 

The  display  of  superior  knowledge  or  riches  may  be  made  sufficiently  morti- 
fying; but  these  admit  of  a  palliative.  The  knowledge  which  is  brought  out 
to  insult  me,  may  accidentally  improve  me;  and  in  the  nch  man's  houses  and 
pictures, — his  i^arks  and  gardens,  1  have  a  tcmpoiary  usufruct  at  least.  But 
liie  display  of  married  happiness  has  none  of  these  palliatives  ;  it  is  throughout 
pure,  unrecompensed,  unqualified  insult. 

.Marriage  by  iis  best  title  is  a  monopoly,  and  not  of  the  least  invidious  sort. 
It  is  tiie  cunning  of  most  possessors  of  any  exclusive  privilege  to  keep  their 
advantage  as  much  out  of  siglit  as  possible,  that  their  less  fivuured  neighbours, 
seeing  little  of  the  benefit,  may  the  less  be  disposed  to  question  the  right.  15ut 
these  married  monopolists  thrust  the  most  obno.xious  part  of  their  patent  into 
our  faces. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  tlian  that  entire  complacency  and  satisfac- 
tion wiiich  beam  in  the  counten.mtes  of  a  new-niarricil  louple, —  in  that  of 
llie  lady  particularly  :  it  tells  you,  that  her  lot  is  disjiosed  of  in  thisworUl  ;  that 
you  can  liave  no  hopes  of  her.  It  is  true,  I  have  none;  nor  wislics  cither,  per- 
haps :  but  this  is  one  of  those  trutlis  which  ougiit,  as  I  S;iid  before,  to  be  tajvcn 
for  granted,  not  expressed. 

The  cxci-ssivc  airs  wliicli  those  people  give  themselves,  founded  on  the  igno- 
rance of  us  unmarried  ])c'ople,  would  be  more  oflensive  if  they  were  less  irra- 
tional. We  will  .allow  them  to  understand  the  mysteries  belonging  to  their  own 
craft  better  tlian  wc  who  have  not  had  the  hai)pinfss  to  be  made  free  of  the 
company  :  but  their  arrogance  is  not  content  within  these  limits.  If  a  single 
jjcr^on  prcsunio  to  offer  his  opinion  in  llicir  presence,  tiiou^li  upon  tiie  most 
iiulillcreiit  subject,  he  is  immedi.atcly  silenced  as  an  iiKompeteni  person.  Nay, 
a  young  married  lady  of  my  acquaint. mcr,  who,  the  best  of  the  jest  was,  hail 
not  changed  her  condition  alK)ve  a  fortnight  l)efore,  in  a  question  on  which  I 
had  tlie  inisfortime  lo  diflir  from  her,  rps()ccting  the  pnijK-rest  mode  of  bree<l- 
jng  oyster  1  (or  the  London  market,  had  the  n.ssur.iiiee  to  ask,  witii  a  siieor, 
how  sijcii  in  old  iUehelor  Jis  I  could  pretend  to  know  any  thing  about  such 
matters. 

I5ut  wl  at  I  h.ivc  Kpokcn  of  hitherto  is  nothing  to  the  airs  which  these  crca- 

(" '     'Ivmsflvirs  when  they  tome,  as  they  generally  do,  lo  liavc  children. 

\'  i.ler  how  httir  of  a  r.irity  ( hildrcn  are,     that  every  street  and  blind 

^1  with  Ihcm, — that  the  ixiorest  people  commonly  have  iliem  in  most 

abiii  daiiLc.  that  there  are  few  marriage.^  that  are  nut  blest  Willi  at  least  one 
of  ilnac  b.irgains,  — how  often  they  turn  out  ill,  und  defe.it  the  fond  hopes 


of  their  parents,  taking  to  vicious  courses,  which  end  in  poverty,  disgrace, 
the  gallows,  &c.— I  cannot  for  my  life  tell  what  cause  for  pride  there  can 
possibly  be  in  having  them.  If  they  were  young  phoenixes,  indeed,  that  were 
bom  but  one  in  a  year,  there  might  be  a  pretext.  Hut  when  they  are  so  com- 
mon  

I  do  not  advert  to  the  insolent  merit  which  they  assume  with  their  hus- 
bands on  these  occasions.  Let  them  look  to  that.  But  why  we,  who  are 
not  their  natural-born  subjects,  should  be  expected  to  bring  our  spices, 
myrrh,  and  incense,— our  tribute  and  homage  of  admiration,  — I  do  not 
see. 

"  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant,  even  so  are  the  young  chil- 
dren:" so  says  the  excellent  office  in  our  Prayer-book  appointed  for  tiie 
churching  of  women.  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  thum  :  " 
so  say  I ;  but  then  don't  let  him  discharge  his  quiver  upon  us  that  are  weapon- 
less ;— let  them  be  arrows,  but  not  to  gall  and  stick  us.  I  liave  generally  ob- 
served that  these  arrows  are  double-headed  :  they  have  two  forks,  to  be  sure  to 
hit  with  one  or  the  other.  As  for  instance,  where  you  come  into  a  house  which 
is  full  of  children,  if  you  happen  to  take  no  notice  of  them  (you  are  thinking 
of  something  else,  perhaps,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  innocent  caresses),  you 
arc  set  down  ;is  untractable,  morose,  a  hater  of  children.  On  the  o'.her  hand, 
if  you  find  them  more  tlian  usually  engaging,— if  you  are  taken  with  tlieir 
pretty  manners,  and  set  about  in  earnest  to  romp  and  play  with  them,  some 
pretext  or  other  is  sure  to  be  found  for  sending  them  out  of  the  room  :  they  arc 

too  noisy  or  boisterous,  or  Mr.  does  not  like  children.     With  one  or  other 

of  these  forks  the  arrow  is  sure  to  hit  you. 

1  could  forgive  their  jealousy,  and  dispense  with  toying  with  their  brats,  if  it 
gives  them  pain  ;  but  I  think  it  unreasonable  to  be  called  upon  to  iovc  tiiem, 
where  I  see  no  occasion,— to  love  a  whole  family,  perhaps,  eight,  nine,  or 
ten,  indiscriminately,— to  love  all  the  pretty  dears,  because  children  are  so  en- 
gaging. 

I  know  there  is  a  proverb,  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog;  '  that  is  not  always  so 
very  practicable,  particularly  if  the  dog  be  set  upon  you  to  tease  you  or  snap  at 
you  in  sport.  But  a  dog,  or  a  lesser  thing, — any  inanimate  substance,  as  a 
keepsake,  a  watch  or  a  ring,  a  tree,  or  the  place  where  we  l;ist  parted  wlien  my 
friend  went  away  ujjon  a  long  absence,  I  can  make  shift  to  love,  because  I  love 
Iiim,  and  anything  lliat  reminds  me  of  him;  provided  it  be  in  its  nature  indif- 
ferent, and  apt  to  receive  whatever  hue  fancy  can  give  it.  But  chililren  liave  a 
n-al  character  and  essential  being  of  themselves:  they  .arc  amiable  or  unaniiable 
pi-r  ic;  1  must  love  or  hate  them  ;i.s  1  see  cause  for  either  in  their  qualities.  A 
child's  nature  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  admit  of  its  being  regarded  as  a  mere 
.ijipendage  to  anolhor  being,  and  to  bo  loved  or  hated  accordingly  :  they  stand 
Willi  mc  upon  their  own  stock,  as  much  :ls  men  and  women  do.  O  !  but  you 
will  say,  sure  it  is  an  attractive  age,— tiiere  is  something  in  the  tender  ye.irs  of 
infancy  that  of  itself  charms  us.  That  is  the  very  rea.son  why  I  an>  more  nice 
about  llicm.  I  know  that  a  sweet  child  is  the  sweetest  thmg  in  natme.  not 
even  excepting  the  delicate  creatures  wliich  bear  llicm  ;  but  the  prettier  the 
kind  of  a  tiling  is,  the  mon;  desirable  it  is  that  it  should  be  pretty  of  its  kind. 
One  tl.iisy  tlillers  not  much  from  another  in  glory  ;  but  a  violet  should  look 
and  smell  the  daintiest. — 1  was  always  nitlier  sqiKMinish  in  my  women  and 
cliil(lrci). 

i'ut  this  is  not  the  worst  :  one  must  be  admitted  into  their  familiarity,  at 
least,  before  they  can  complain  of  iiiatleiili'in.  It  implies  visits,  and  some  kind 
o(  intercourse.  But  if  tin;  husb.md  U-  a  man  with  whom  you  have  lived  on  a 
(rieniUy  footing  before  marriage,  if  you  did  not  come  in  on  the  wife  s  side,  — 
if  you  did  not  sneak  into  the  house  in  her  train,  but  were  an  old  friend  in  last 
liabits  of  intimacy  before  their  courtship  w.is  so  nutch  .is  thought  on, — look 
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about  you — your  tenure  is  precarious — before  a  twelvemonth  shall  roll  over 
your  head,  you  shall  find  your  old  friend  gradually  grow  cool  and  altered 
towards  you,  and  at  last  seek  opportunities  of  breaking  with  you.  I  liave 
scarce  a  married  friend  of  my  acquaintance,  upon  whose  firm  faith  I  can  rely, 
whose  friendship  did  not  commence  after  the  period  of  his  marriage.  With 
some  limitations  they  can  endure  that :  but  that  the  good  man  should  have 
dared  to  enter  into  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  in  which  they  were  not  con- 
sulted, though  it  happened  before  they  knew  him,— before  they  that  are  now 
man  and  wife  ever  met,  —this  is  intolerable  to  them.  Every  long  friendship, 
every  old  authentic  intimacy,  must  be  brought  mto  their  ofiice  to  be  new 
stamped  with  their  currency,  as  a  sovereign  Prince  calls  in  the  good  old  money 
that  was  coined  in  some  reign  before  he  was  born  or  thought  of,  to  be  new 
marked  and  minted  wiiii  the  stamp  of  his  authority,  liefore  ho  will  let  it  pass 
current  in  the  world.  \ou  may  guess  what  luck  generally  befalls  such  a  rusty 
piece  of  metal  as  I  am  in  these  lu-iU  mintings. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  whicii  they  take  to  insult  and  worm  you  out  of 
their  husband's  confidence.  Laughing  at  all  you  say  with  a  kind  of  wonder, 
as  if  vou  were  a  queer  kind  of  fellow  that  said  good  things,  but  an  odJity,  is 
one  of  tlie  ways  ;  — they  liave  a  particular  kind  of  stare  for  the  purpose;  — till 
at  last  the  husband,  who  used  to  defer  to  your  judgment,  and  would  pass  over 
some  excrescences  of  understanding  and  manner  for  the  sake  of  a  general 
vein  of  observation  (not  quite  vulgar)  which  lie  perceived  in  you,  begins  to 
suspect  whether  you  are  not  altogether  a  humourist, — a  fellow  well  enough  to 
have  consorted  witli  in  his  bachelor  days,  but  not  quite  so  proper  to  be  intro- 
duced to  ladies.  Tliis  may  be  called  the  staring  way;  and  is  that  whicli  has 
oftenest  iieen  put  in  practice  against  me. 

Then  there  is  the  exaggerating  way,  or  the  way  of  irony  :  that  is,  where  tliey 
find  vou  an  object  of  especial  regard  with  tlieir  husband,  who  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
shaken  from  the  lasting  attachment  fciuniled  on  esteem  which  he  has  conceived 
towards  you  ;  by  uever-fnialilicd  exaggerations  to  cry  up  all  that  you  say  or  do, 
till  the  good  man,  wiio  understands  well  enougli  that  it  is  all  done  in  compli- 
ment to  iiim,  grows  weary  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  wliich  is  liue  to  so  much 
candour,  and  by  relaxing  a  little  on  his  part,  ;;nd  taking  down  a  jieg  or  two  in 
liis  enthusiasm,  sinks  at  length  to  that  kindly  level  of  moder.ite  esteem, — 
that  "decent  affection  and  complacent  kintlness"  towards  you,  where  she 
lierself  can  join  in  sympathy  with  him  without  much  stretch  anil  violence  to 
her  sincerity. 

Anotiier  way  (for  the  ways  they  liave  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  purpose 
are  infinite)  i->.  witii  .i  kind  of  innocent  simplicity,  continually  to  mistake  what 
it  w.is  whicli  first  inade  their  husband  fond  of  you.  If  an  esteem  for  sumelhing 
••xcflieiit  in  your  iiiuial  cliar.Kter  was  that  which  riveted  the  chain  which  she 
is  lo  break,  iipim  any  imagin.iry  (hscovery  of  a  want  of  poignancy  in  your 
conversation,  she  will  cry,  "I  thought,  my  dear,  you  described  your  friend, 

M,.  ,  ;xs  .1  great  wit."     If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  for  some  supposed 

ch.inn  in  your  <  onversation  that  he  first  grew  to  like  you,  and  was  content  for 
tins  to  overlook  some  trilling  irregularities  in  your  moral  deporliiient,  upon  the 
first  notice  of  any  of  these  she  as  readily  exclaims,  "This,  my  dear,  is  your 
cood  Mr.  •^— ."  C>nc  good  lady  whom  I  look  the  liberty  of  exposiul.iiing 
Willi  for  not  showing  me  quite  so  much  respect  as  I  Ihougtil  due  lo  her  hus- 
band's old  friend,  had  the  candour  to  confess  to  me  that  she  had  often  heard 

Mr.  speak  of  me  b'fore  ni.irtiage,  and   llinl   she  had  conceived  n  gn-at 

desire  lo  be  ae(|uainte(l  with  me,  bill  that  the  sight  of  me  had  very  nuuh  dis- 
npfKjinted  her  e\[)rct.iiioiis;  for  from  her  husband  s  representations  of  me,  she 
had  formed  a  notion  that  she  was  lo  see  a  fine,  tall,  otVicer-hke  looking  man  (I 
lie  her  very  wdrds) ;  the  very  reverse  of  whii  h  proved  lo  be  the  Iriith.  This 
w.Ls  candid  ;  and  I  had  the  civility  not  lo  ask  lier  in  return,  how  she  came  to 


pitch  upon  a  standard  of  personal  accomplishments  for  her  husband's  friends 
which  diflered  so  much  from  his  own;  for  my  friends  dimensions  at  near  as 
possibly  approximate  to  mine ;  he  standmg  five  feet  five  in  his  shoes,  in  wliich 
1  liave  the  advantage  of  liim  by  about  half  an  inch;  and  lie  no  more  than  my- 
self exhibiting  any  indications  of  a  martial  tha'acter  in  his  air  or  countenance. 

These  are  some  of  the  mortifications  which  I  have  encountered  in  the  absurd 
attempt  to  visit  at  their  houses.  To  enunierate  them  all  would  he  a  vain 
endeavour  :  I  shall  therefore  just  glance  at  the  very  common  impropriety  of 
which  married  ladies  are  guilty,— of  treating  us  as  if  we  were  their  husbands, 
and  vice  vers)..  I  mean,  when  they  use  us  with  familiarity,  and  their  husbands 
with  ceremony.  TcUacea,  for  instance,  kept  me  the  other  night  two  or  three 
hours   beyond   my  usual  time  of  supping,    while  she   was   Ireiting   becau.se 

Mr.  did  not  come  home  till  the  oysters  were  all  spoiled,  rather  than  she 

would  be  guilty  of  the  impoliteness  of  touching  one  in  his  absence.  This  was 
reversing  the  point  of  good  manners  :  for  ceremony  is  an  invention  to  take  off 
the  uneasy  feeling  « liieh  we  derive  from  knowing  ourselves  to  be  less  the  object 
of  love  and  esteem  with  a  fellow-creature  than  some  other  person  is.  It 
endeavours  to  make  up,  by  superior  attentions  m  little  points,  for  tiiat  invidious 
preference  which  it  i>  forced  to  deny  in  the  greater.  Had  Testacca  kept  the 
oysters  back  for  me,  and  withstood  her  husband's  importunities  to  go  to  supper, 
she  would  have  acted  according  to  the  strict,  rules  of  propriety.  I  know  no 
ceremony  that  ladies  are  bound  to  observe  to  their  husbands,  beynnd  the  point 
of  a  modest  behaviour  and  decorum  :  therefore  I  must  protest  against  the 
vicarious  gluttony  of  Cerasia,  who  at  lier  own  table  sent  aw.iy  a  dish  of  j 
.Morellas,  which  I  was  applying  to  with  great  good  will,  to  her  husband  at  tl>e 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  recommended  a  plate  of  less  extraordinary  goose- 
berries to  my  unwedded  palate  in  their  stead.  Neither  can  1  excuse  the 
wnnton  affront  of . 

liut  I  am  weary  of  stringing  up  all  my  married  r.cquaintance  by  Roman 
denominations.  Let  them  .imend  and  change  their  maimers,  or  I  promise  to 
record  the  full-length  English  of  their  names  to  the  terror  of  all  such  desperate 
offenders  in  future. 


C)n  ihc  fitting  of  Hunbm. 

(7"//6'  Louden  Mii_^iiziiie,  October,   1822.) 


[This  w.is  originally  printed  a<;  a  portion  of  the  concliulinR  initalmcnt  of  F.lia's  ihret 
rotitriljUtinns  to  ihc  London  Miii;(ir.inr,  under  the  Kcncr.il  lii:a(lin>;  of  "  The  Old  .Ailors." 
Ai)pcn(lcd  lo  it  in  this  Popular  CcDlcii.iry  F.dili<m  is  a  pa|K-r  which  is  iimnist.ik.iMy 
C'liarles  l.and)*s,  hut  wliirli  has  never,  until  now,  hccn  idenlitied  .«s  his,  one  in  which  he 
tclchralcd,  upon  the  very  morrow  of  Joseph  Shepherd  Miniden's  Farewell,  the  divip- 
pearani.c  from  the  si.i;;c  of  that  inimilalile  comedian.  This  reclaimed  theatrical  notice 
from  the  pen  of  Kli.i  will  lie  found  in  every  w.iy  worthv  of  hcini;  placeil  thus  m  direct 
jiixtaposilion  with  what  is,  l>eyonfl  all  iloiihl.  one  of  the  choicest  cfTiisions  of  the  Mavter 
Kssayist.  As  comijli'tun;  these  Irihiiles  to  his  f.ivcnirilc  actor,  Charles  I.amh's  ohituary 
notice  of  rilunilen  is  imniedi.ilely  afterwards  given  from  the  pages  of  the  Alhfii,rNtn.\ 

XoT  many  nijjhls  nfjo  I  liad  come  linino  from  seeing  this  extraordinary  per- 
former in  ("oeklelop;  and  when  I  retired  lo  my  pillow,  his  whimsieiil  imai^c 
still  stuck  by  inc,  in  a  manner  as  to  threaten  sleep.  In  vain  I  tried  to  divest 
myself  of  it,  by  conjuring  up  the  most  opposite  associations.     I  resolve. 1  lo  be 
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serious.  I  raised  up  the  gravest  topics  of  life  ;  private  misery,  public  calamity. 
All  would  not  do. 

There  the  antic  sate 

Mocking  our  state — 

his  queer  visnomy — his  bewildering  costume — all  the  strange  things  which  he 
had  raked  together — his  serpentine  rod,  swagging  about  in  his  pocket — Cleo- 
patra's tear,  and  the  rest  of  his  relics — OKeefe's  wild  farce,  and  his  wilder 
comnicntar) — till  the  passion  of  laughter,  like  grief  in  excess,  relieved  itself  by 
its  own  weight,  inviting  tiie  sleep  which  in  th<;  first  instance  it  had  driven  away. 

But  I  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  No  sooner  did  1  fall  into  slumbers,  than 
the  same  image,  only  more  perplexing,  assailed  me  in  the  shape  of  dreams. 
Not  one  Munden,  but  five  liundred,  were  dancing  before  me,  like  the  faces 
which,  whether  you  will  or  no,  come  when  you  have  been  taking  opmm— all 
the  strange  combinations,  which  this  strangest  of  all  strange  mortals  ever  shot 
his  proper  countenance  into,  from  the  day  he  came  commissioned  to  dry  up  the 
tears  of  the  town  for  the  loss  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  Edwin.  O  for  the 
power  of  the  pencil  to  have  fi.xcd  them  when  I  awoke  !  A  season  or  two  since 
there  was  exhibited  a  Hogarth  gallery.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be 
a  Munden  gallery.  In  richness  and  variety  the  latter  would  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  former. 

There  is  one  face  of  Farley,  one  face  of  Knight,  one  (but  what  a  one  it  is  !) 
of  Liston  ;  but  Munden  has  none  tliat  you  can  properly  pin  down,  and  call  Ins. 
When  you  think  lie  has  exhausted  liis  battery  of  looks,  in  unaccountable  war- 
fare with  your  gravity,  suddenly  lie  sprouts  out  an  entirely  new  set  of  features, 
like  Hydra.  He  is  not  one,  but  legion.  Not  so  mucli  a  comedian,  as  a  com- 
pany. If  his  name  could  be  multiplied  like  his  countenance,  it  might  fill  a 
play-bill.  He,  and  he  alone,  literally  makes  faces :  applied  to  any  other 
person,  the  phrase  is  a  mere  figuie,  denotmg  certain  modifications  of  the 
human  countenance.  Out  of  some  invisible  wardrobe  he  dips  for  faces,  as  liis 
friend  Siiett  used  for  wigs,  and  fetches  tlicm  out  as  easily.  1  sliould  not  be 
surprised  to  see  him  some  day  \i\x\  out  die  head  of  a  river  liorse ;  or  come 
forth  a  pewit,  or  lapwing,  some  featiiered  metamorphosis. 

I  have  seen  tiiis  gifted  actor  in  .Sir  Christopher  Curry — in  Old  Dornton — 
diffuse  a  glow  of  sentiment  which  lias  matlethe  pulse  of  a  crowded  theatre  beat 
like  that  of  one  man;  when  lie  lixs  come  in  aid  of  the  pulpit,  doing  good  to 
the  moral  heart  of  a  people.  I  have  seen  some  faint  approaches  to  this  sort  of 
excellence  in  otlier  players.  Hut  in  the  grand  grotesque  of  farce,  Munden 
stands  out  as  single  and  unaccompanied  as  Hogarth.  I  logartli,  strange  to  tell, 
had  no  followers.     The  school  of  Munden  began,  and  must  end  with  iuir.self. 

Can  any  man  -woinler,  like  him?  can  any  man  see  _;;/t,Hts,  like  him?  or  /;'/// 
7vit/i  hii  tnuii  sAat/ow—"  s\:sSj\" — as  he  does  in  that  strangely-neglected  thing, 
the  Cobbler  of  Predion— Viharc  his  alterations  from  tlie  Cobbler  to  the  Magni- 
fico.  and  from  the  Magnificoto  the  Cobbler,  keep  the  brain  of  the  spectator  in 
a.s  wild  a  ferment,  as  if  some  Arabian  Nigiit  were  being  acted  before  liim. 
Who  like  him  can  throw,  or  ever  atlempied  to  throw,  a  jiielei natural  interest 
over  tin-  commonrst  daily-hff  oiijicts?  A  lalile,  or  a  joint  stool,  in  liis  concep- 
tion. ris<'s  info  a  (hgnity  equivalent  to  Cassiopeia's  cli.iir.  It  is  invested  witli 
constcllatory  imporlnnce.  You  vi,\M  not  speak  of  it  with  more  deference,  if 
it  were  mounted  info  the  lirmannnt.  A  beggar  in  the  li.inds  of  Michael 
Ancolo.  say.  l"us<-li,  rose  the  I'.ilriareh  of  Poverty.  So  the  gusto  of  Munden 
aniiqu.iirs  and  innoliIeswli.it  it  touches.  His  pots  .md  his  l.idles  nre  as  grinil 
and  prim.ll  as  the  i.eething-pots  and  hooks  seen  mold  prophetic  vision.  A  tiili 
of  butter,  eontemplaird  bv  him,  amounts  to  a  I'Litonie  idea.  He  undeistands 
a  lig  of  mutton  in  its  (luiildily.  He  stands  wondering,  .imiil  the  common 
place  malcri.-iLs  of  life,  like  primeval  man  witii  the  sun  and  stars  about  him. 


- 
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MUNDEN'S    FAREWELL. 

(TAe  London  Magazine,  July,  1824.) 

[Talfourd  menlions,  in  regard  to  this  farewell  performance,  that  so  densely  crowded 
was  the  hoii^e,  that  Elia  and  his  sifter  had  to  l)e  accommodated  with  .--eats  in  the 
orchestra,  adding  that,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  his  attention  was  called  by 
Miss  Kelly,  from  their  \ipper  box,  to  an  incident  then  taking  place,  unobserved  by  the 
rest  of  the  house,  in  lliat  sni,g  corner  of  the  orchestra  '— Munden  at  the  little  flap 
door  handing  in  a  pot  of  porter.  Lamb  quaffing  it  to  the  ilregs  with  a  relish  — the 
comedian  looking  on  with  inexpressible  gusto,  while  the  liumorist  was  draining  his 
tankard  '  Half  a  century  afterwards,  the  editor  of  this  Popular  Centenary  Edition 
has  it  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Kelly  (now,  in  the  October  of  1S75.  just  entering  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age)  that  she  bears  the  incident  still  vividly  in  her  remembrance,  her 
impression  being  that  that  extra  pot  of  porter  was  sent  round  by  herself  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Mary  Lamb,  in  the  midst  of  her  brother's  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  old  favourite,  con- 
vulsed him  with  laughter  by  her  punning  exclamation,  "Sic  transit  gloria  Miinden!"] 

The  regular  playgoers  ought  to  put  on  mourning,  for  the  king  of  broad  comedy 
is  dead  to  the  drama  ! — Alas  ! — Munden  is  no  more  !— give  sorrow  vent.  He 
may  yet  walk  the  town,  pace  the  pavement  in  a  seemmg  existence — eat, 
drink,  and  nod  to  his  friends  in  all  the  afiectation  of  life — but  Munden,— ///tr 
Munden  !— Munden,  who  with  the  bunch  of  countenances,  the  bouquet  of 
f.ices,  IS  gone  for  ever  from  the  lamps,  and,  as  far  as  comedy  is  concerned,  is 
as  dead  as  Garrick  !  When  an  actor  retires  (ue  will  put  the  munic  as  mildly 
as  possible)  how  many  worthy  persons  p-.'rish  with  him  !— With  Mtmden,— .Sir 
Peter  'Teazle  nnist  experience  a  shock— Su'  Robert  lir.imble  gives  up  tiic  gliost 
—Cr.ack  ceases  to  breathe.  Without  Munden  what  becomes  of  Uozey?  \\  here 
shall  we  seek  Jemmy  Jumps?  N'ipperkin  and  a  thousand  of  such  admirable 
fooleries  fall  to  nothing,  and  the  departure  therefore  of  such  an  actor  as 
Munden  is  a  dramatic  calamity.  On  the  night  that  this  mcstimable  luimourist 
took  farewell  of  the  public,  he  also  took  his  benefit  :  — a  benelit  in  which  the 
public  assuredly  did  not  participate.  The  play  was  Coleman's  Poor  Gcntlcmijii, 
with  'I'om  Dibdin's  farce  of  l',nt  Ten  oCloik.  Re.Kler,  we  all  know  Munden 
in  Sir  Robert  liramble,  and  Old  Tobacco  complexioned  Dozey;— we  all  liave 
seen  tlie  old  hearty  b.ironct  in  his  light  sky-blue  eo.it  and  genteel  cocked  hat  I 
and  we  have  all  seen  the  weather-beaten  old  pensioner.  Dear  C)ld  Do/.ey,  tacking 
about  the  stage  in  that  intense  blue  .sea  livery— drunk  as  lieart  could  wish,  and 
right  v.ilorous  in  memory.  On  tliis  night  Munden  seemed  like  the  (iladialor 
"  to  rally  life's  whole  energies  to  die,"  and  as  we  were  jiresent  at  thi.s  great  dis- 
play of  his  powers,  and  as  this  will  be  the  last  opponimily  that  will  ever  bo 
.ilfuided  us  to  speak  of  this  admirable  performer,  we  shall  "consecrate,"  as  Old 
John  P.imcle  says,  "a  p,-imgraph  to  him." 

The  house  was  full,— /////.'— pshaw  !  that's  an  empty  word  !— The  house 
w.is  sliifled,  Clammed  with  people— crammed  from  the  swing  door  of  tlio  pit 
to  the  back  seat  in  the  banished  one  s/ii/Znn;.  A  f|iiart  of  audience  may  be 
.said  (vintner-like,  may  if  lie  .said)  to  have  been  squeezerl  into  .1  pint  of  tlie.ilie, 
I'^ery  hearty  play-going  Londoner,  who  rememliered  Munden  years  agone, 
miisteird  up  his  courage  and  his  money  for  this  benefit-.ind  middle-aged 
people  were  llierefore  by  no  means  scarce.  Tlie  comedy  chosen  for  the  occa- 
sion, is  one  that  travels  a  long  way  without  a  guard;  — it'is  not  until  the  ihitil 
or  fourth  act,  we  think,  that  .Sir  Robert  Bramble  appe.irs  on  the  stage.  W'lien 
he  entcri'd,  his  reciption  was  earnest.— noisy,-  outr.igeous.  -waving  of  hits 
and  liaiulkerchiefs,— deafening  shouts,— clamorous  beating  of  slicks,— all  the 
various  ways  in  wliii  h  the  hc.irt  is  accustomed  to  ni.uufcst  its  jov  were  li,ad 
recourse  to  on  this  occ.ision.  Mrs.  liamfield  worked  aw.iy  wiili  a  sixpemiv  f\n 
till  she  scudded  only  under  bare  poles.     Mr.  Whitlinglon  woR'out  the  fenilc 
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of  a  new  nine-and  sixpenny  umbrella.      Gratitude  did  great  damage  on  the 
jovful  occasion. 

The  old  performer,  the  veteran,  as  he  appropriately  called  himself  in  the 
farewell  speech,  was  plainly  overcome  ;  he  pressed  lus  hands  together,  he 
planted  one  solidly  on  his  bieast,  iie  bowed,  lie  sidled,  he  cried!  When  the 
noise  subsided  (which  it  invariably  does  at  last)  the  comedy  proceeded,  and 
Munden  gave  an  admirable  picture  of  the  rich,  eccentric,  charitable  old  bachelor 
b.ironet,  who  goes  about  with  Humphrey  Dobbin  at  his  heels,  and  philanthropy 
in  his  heart.  How  crustily  and  yet  how  kindly  he  takes  Humphrey  s  contradic- 
tions !  How  readily  he  puts  liiniself  into  an  attitude  for  arguing!  How 
tenderly  he  gives  a  loose  to  his  heart  on  the  apprehension  of  Kiedenck's  duel. 
In  tnith  he  played  Sir  Robert  in  liis  very  ripest  manner,  and  it  was  impossible 
not  (o  feel  in  the  very  midst  of  pleasure  regret  that  Munden  should  then  be 
before  us  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  farce  he  became  richer  and  richer  ;  Old  Dozcy  is  a  plant  from  Green- 
wich. The  bronzed  face— and  neck  to  match— the  long  curtain  of  a  coat  — tlie 
straggling  white  hair — the  propensity,  the  determined  attachment  to  grog, — 
are  all  from  Greenwich.  Munden,  as  Dozey.  seems  never  to  h.ue  been  out  of 
action,  sun,  and  drink.  He  looks  (alas  he  looked)  fireproof.  His  face  and 
ihro.il  were  dried  like  a  raisin,  and  his  legs  walked  uiuler  the  rum-and-waier 
with  all  the  indecision  which  that  inestimable  beverage  usually  inspires.  It  is 
truly  tacking,  not  walking.  He  itccr<.  at  a  table,  and  the  tiile  of  grog  now  and 
then  bears  him  off  the  point.  On  this  night,  he  seemed  to  us  to  be  clooiued  to 
f.ill  in  action,  and  we  therefore  looked  at  him,  as  some  of  the  I'litoiy  s  crew 
are  said  to  liave  gazed  upon  .\elson,  with  a  conscioubiiess  that  his  ardour  and 
his  uniform  were  worn  forthe  last  time.  In  the  scene  where  Dozey  describes  a 
sea  fight,  the  actor  never  was  greater,  and  he  seemed  the  per.somficalion  of  an 
old  .seventy-four  !  1  lis  coat  hung  like  a  Hag  at  his  poop  !  His  phiz  w.is  not  a 
whit  less  highly  coloured  than  one  of  those  lustrous  visages  which  gener.\lly 
sup<.Tiniend  ihe  head  of  a  ship  !  There  was  something  cumbrous,  indecisive, 
and  awful  in  his  veerings  !  Onceallo.u,  it  appeared  impossible  for  him  to  come 
to  his  moorings ;  once  at  anchor,  it  did  not  seem  an  easy  thing  to  get  him 
under  weigh  ! 

1  he  lime,  however,  camcfor  the  fall  of  (lie  curtain,  and  forllic  fall  of  Munden  ! 
The  farce  of  the  niglit  was  finished.  The  farce  of  the  long  forty  years'  play 
was  over!  He  stepped  forward,  not  as  Dozey,  but  as  Munden,  and  we  heard 
him  address  us  from  the  stage  forthe  last  lime.  He  Irusti'd,  unwisely  we 
think,  lo  a  WTillen  p.ipcr.  He /Vi/./ of  "  heart -felt  recolleciions,'"  and  "inde- 
lible impiessioiis."  He  st.unmeted,  anil  he  jiressed  his  heart,— and  put  on  his 
.specl.icles, — and  blundered  his  written  gr.itiludes, — .ind  wijied  his  eyes,  and 
bowed  — and  stood, -and  at  last  si.iggered  away  for  ever!  The  pl.m  of  liis 
f.irewell  vv.is  b.ul,  but  llic  long  life  of  excellence  whiih  le.dly  made  liis  farewell 
pathciic,  overc.imc  all  defecls,  and  the  peo|>le  and  [oe  NJuiulen  ])arted  like 
iovets  !  Well  !  Karirwell  lo  Ihe  Rich  Old  He.irl  !  Mav  thy  ulirement  be  as 
full  of  repose,  as  thy  public  life  was  full  of  excellence  !  \\c  imisl  all  h.ive  our 
farewell  Ix-nelits  in  our  turn. 

«» 

•JIIK    DKATH    OF    MUNDEN. 

{The  AthciKrum.   nth   I'lbru.iry,   1833.) 

fA  fafvimilr.  frnm  llif  nrii;iii;il  iii.Tmisi  lipt,  i>  ulvcii  ii|ion  the  opposilc  p.^Re. 
Ksficc  i:il  iKile  shoiilillic  Likrii  lit  ilir  iiii(lrrliiiiiiv:  toiKlii'<  of  llic  pen  Mii;i;cslivc  of  the 
vrry  iiillcriiiin'>  of  ilir  vmic,  llic  luiiikliiii{  ry".  imtl  llic  ilimplini!  lino  almiil  the 
niiiiiih  (jf  llic  Muslcr  liiiiiiDriki  ) 

Yoi/'R  comtnunicalion  to  me  of  the  de.ith  of  Munden  m.idc  me  weeji.     Now, 


m 
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(In  his  Sketch  of  I„inil."s  life.  piiMivhcd  hi  1817.  T.iiruird  ns^erts  that  the  accmint 
ill  this  paper  of  Jo>c|>h  l';iicc'N  imlilciic-'.  "could  be  nllolcd  to  the  letter  liy  living 
wiliicsse>  '  J 

In  comparinp  modem  with  nncicnt  manners,  wc  nrp  plca^'d  Jo  compliincnt 
I'ursflvcs  upon  the  point  of  j,'n)l.inlry  :  a  ciTtain  otisoqnioiisncss,  or  dcfcrcnlial 
ii'spccl,  which  we  arc  siippnscd  to  pay  lo  frtnali's.  as  frnialcs. 

1  shall  liilii've  that  this  printiph-  actiiatfs  our  cotnliK  t,  whim  I  can  forget, 
that  in  the  ninftcciilh  ccniiny  of  the  era  from  which  wc  date-  our  civility,  wrare 
hut  jiisl  l)(i,'inniiii;  to  leave  ofl  the  very  freq\ienl  jiractiee  of  whipping  females 
in  ]Hil)lic,  in  common  with  the  coarsest  male  ollenders. 


sir,  I  am  not  of  the  meltina;  mood  ;  but,  in  these  serious  times,  the  loss  of  half  t 
the  world  s  fun  is  no  trivial  deprivation.  Jt  was  my  loss  (or  j^ani  shall  I  call 
it?)  in  the  early  time  of  my  play-going,  to  have  missed  all  Munden  s  acting. 
There  was  only  he  and  Lewis  at  Covent  Garden,  while  Drury  Lane  was  e.\- 
uberant  with  I'arsons,  Dodd,  &c.,  sucha  comic  company  as,  1  suppose,  thestage 
never  showed.  Thence,  in  the  evening  of  my  life,  1  had  Munden  all  to  myself, 
more  mellowed,  richer,  perhaps,  than  ever.  I  cannot  say  what  his  change  of 
faces  produced  in  me.  It  was  not  acting.  He  was  not  one  of  my  "old 
actors."  It  might  be  better.  His  power  was  extravagant.  I  saw  him  one 
evening  in  three  drunken  characters.  Three  farces  were  plaved  One  part 
was  Dozey—  i  forget  the  rest, — but  they  were  so  discriminated,  that  a  stranger 
might  have  seen  them  all,  and  not  have  dreamed  that  he  was  seeing  the  same 
actor.  I  am  jealous  for  the  actors  who  pleased  Uiy  youth.  He  was  not  a 
Parsons  or  a  Dodd,  but  he  was  more  wonderful.  He  seemed  as  if  he  could  do 
anything.  He  was  not  an  actor,  but  something  teller,  if  you  please.  Shall  I 
in-tanceOId  Foresight  in  Love  for  Loie,  in  which  Par.sonswas  .it  once  the  old 
man,  the  astrologer,  <S:c.  Munden  dropped  the  old  man,  the  doater— which 
makes  the  character— but  he  substituted  for  it  a  moon-struck  character,  a 
perfect  abstraction  from  this  earth,  that  looked  as  if  he  had  newly  come  down 
liom  the  planets.  Now,  l/uil  is  not  what  I  call  iUtDig.  It  might  be  belter. 
He  was  imaginative  ;  he  could  impress  upon  an  audience  an  idea  —  \\\e:  low  one 
perhaps  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips;  but  sucli  was  the  gr.tndeur  and 
singleness  of  his  expressions,  that  that  single  expression  would  convey  to  all 
his  auditory  a  notion  of  all  the  pleasures  they  had  all  received  from  all  the  legs 
of  mutton  and  tiiriii)"i  they  had  ever  eaten  in  their  lives.  Now,  this  is  not 
iUliiii^,  nor  do  I  set  down  Munden  amongst  my  old  actors.  He  was  only  a 
wonderful  man,  exerting  his  vivid  impressions  through  tlie  agency  of  the  stage. 
In  one  only  thing  did  1  see  him  <?</— that  is,  support  a  character;  it  was  in  a 
wretciied  fiirce  called  ''fohiiiiy  Gilpiii,  for  Dow  ton's  benefit,  in  which  he  did  a 
cockney;  the  thing  r,ih  but  one  night  ;  but  when  I  say  that  Lubin  s  Log  was 
nothing  to  it,  I  say  little;  it  was  transcendent.  And  here,  let  me  say  of  actors 
—  em  lorn  actors — that  of  Munden,  Lislon  was  used  to  sjieak,  almost  with  the 
enthusiasm  due  to  the  dead,  in  terms  of  such  allowed  superiority  lo  every .uior 
on  the  stage,  and  this  at  a  time  wlien  Munilen  was  gone  by  in  the  worlds 
estimation,  that  it  convinced  me  tiiat  iii lt\ti  (in  which  term  I  include  poeis. 
painters.  &c.)are  not  so  envious  as  the  world  think.  I  have  little  lime,  and 
therefore  enclose  a  criticism  on  Munden's  Old  Dozey  and  his  general  acting,  by 
a  gentleman,  who  attends  less  to  these  tilings  than  formerly,  but  whose  criti- 
cism 1  tiiink  masterly. 

( ZV/f  London  Afiii^iizhic,  November,    1823.) 
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I  shall  believe  it  to  be  influential,  when  I  can  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
in  England  women  are  still  occasionally — hanged. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  actresses  are  no  longer  subject  to  be  hissed  off  a 
stage  by  gentlemen. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  Dorimant  hands  a  fish-wife  across  the  kennel  ;  or 
assists  tlie  apple-woman  to  pick  up  her  wandering  fruit,  which  some  unlucky 
dray  has  just  dissipated. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  the  Dorimants  in  humbler  life,  who  would  be 
thought  in  their  way  notable  adepts  in  this  refinement,  shall  act  upon  it  in 
places  where  they  are  not  known,  or  think  themselves  not  observed— when  I 
shall  see  the  traveller  for  some  rich  tradesman  part  with  his  admired  box-coat, 
to  spread  it  over  the  defenceless  shoulders  of  tiie  poor  woman,  who  is  passing 
to  her  parish  on  the  roof  of  the  same  stage-coach  with  him,  drenched  in  the  j 
rain— when  I  shall  no  longer  see  a  woman  standing  up  in  the  pit  of  a  London 
tiieatre,  till  she  is  sick  and  faint  with  the  exertion,  witli  men  about  her,  seated 
at  their  ease,  and  jeering  at  her  distress  ;  till  one,  that  seems  to  have  more 
manners  or  conscience  than  the  rest,  significantly  declares  "she  should  be 
welcome  to  his  seat,  if  she  were  a  little  younger  and  handsomer."  Place  this 
dapper  warehouseman,  or  that  rider,  in  a  circle  of  tiieir  own  female  acquaint- 
ance, and  you  shall  confess  you  have  not  seen  a  politer-bred  man  in  Lothbury. 

Lastly,  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some  such  pnnciple  influencing 
our  conduct,  when  more  than  one-half  of  the  drudgery  and  coarse  servitude 
of  the  world  shall  cease  to  be  performed  liy  women. 

Until  that  day  comes,  I  shall  never  believe  this  boasted  point  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  conventional  fiction  ;  a  pageant  got  up  between  the  sexes, 
in  a  certain  rank,  and  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  in  which  both  find  their  account 
e;iually. 

I  shall  be  even  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the  salutary  fictions  of  life,  when 
in  polite  circles  I  shall  see  the  same  attentions  paid  to  age  as  to  youth,  to 
homely  features  as  to  handsome,  to  coarse  complexions  as  to  clear— to  the 
wom.m,  as  she  is  a  woman,  not  as  she  is  a  beauty,  a  fortune,  or  a  title. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  somctiiing  more  than  a  name,  when  a  well-dressed 
gf-ntleman  in  a  well-dressed  company  can  advert  to  the  topic  oi  ft-male  old  <7>,'C 
without  exciting,  and  intending  to  excite,  a  sneer  :  when  tiie  phrases  "  anti- 
quated virginity,"  and  such  a  one  li.as  "overstood  her  market."  pronounced  in 
Rood  company,  siiall  raise  immediate  offence  in  man,  or  woman,  that  shall 
near  them  spoken. 

Joseph  I'aiic.  of  Hrcad  Street  Mill,  merchant,  and  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Sijulli-.Sca  <  Ompany— tlic  same  to  whom  lldwards,  the  .'^haksperc  com- 
mentator, h.as  addressed  a  fine  sonnet -was  the  only  pattern  of  consistent 
gallmfrv  I  have  met  with.  lie  took  me  under  his  shelter  at  an  early  age,  and 
I  :ne  p.iins  upon  nic.     I  owe  to  his  precepts  and  example  whatever 

•  111. Ill  »)f  business  (and  that  is  not  miuh)  in  my  composition.     It 
f.iult  th.it  I  did  not  profit  more.     Though  bred  a  I'resbvtcrian, 
and  ijiuuiiiit  up  a  mercli.ant.  he  was  tlie  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.     1  le  had 
not  oiif  sy  .ii-m  of  attention  to  females  in  the  drawing-room,  and  iinolker  in 
''       '  •  ••  .  stall.     I  do  not  mean  tliat  lie  made  no  distinction.     Hut 

'  'of  sex,  or  ovrrloulii-d  it   in  tin-  (MMi:ilties  of  a  dls.ulvan- 

I  III-..-  Mvti  liiiii  •i.iiid  liare-hcidcd     smile  if  you  please — 
.  Iiecii  inquiring  of  him  the  way  to  some 
I  eivjlily,  ns  neither  to  embarrass  her  in  the 
"ii'T,  ofit.     He  was  no  fl.iiigler,  in  theconimon 
uomeii  :  but  lie  revrrriucd  and  upheld,  in  every 
I  liini,  wotitttulwoil.      I  liavc  seen  him     nay,  smile 

iiiji  — iciidiilv  i:scoiiiii>4  .1    iii.irkel-woman,    whom  lie   had   encountered   in  a 
niiowcr,  exalting  his  umbrella  over  her   poor  basket  of  fruit,  that  it  might 
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receive  no  damacje,  with  as  much  carefulness  as  if  she  had  been  a  countess. 
To  the  reverend  form  of  Feniiile  Eld  he  would  yield  the  wall  (tiiough  it  were 
to  an  ancient  beggar-woman)  with  more  ceremony  than  we  could  afford  to 
show  our  grandams.  He  was  the  Preux  Chevalier  of  Age;  the  Sir  Calidore, 
or  Sir  Tristan,  to  those  who  have  no  CaJidores  or  Tristans  to  defend  them. 
The  roses,  tiiat  had  long  faded  thence,  still  bloomed  for  him  in  those  withered 
and  yellow  cheeks. 

He  was  never  married,  but  in  his  youth  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  beau- 
tiful .Susan  Win  Stan  ley— old  Winstanleys  daughter  of  Clapton— who,  dying 
in  the  early  days  of  their  courtship,  confirmed  in  him  the  resolution  of  perpetual 
bachelorship.  It  was  during  their  short  courtship,  he  told  me,  that  he  had 
been  one  day  treating  his  mistress  with  a  profusion  of  civil  speeches — the 
common  gallantries — to  which  kind  of  thing  she  had  hitherto  manifested  no 
repugnance — but  in  this  instance  with  no  effect.  He  could  not  obtain  from 
her  a  decent  acknowledgment  in  return.  She  rather  seemed  to  resent  his  com- 
pliments. He  could  not  set  it  down  to  caprice,  for  the  lady  had  always  shown 
herself  above  that  littleness.  When  he  ventured  on  the  following  day,  finding 
her  a  little  better  humoured,  to  expostulate  with  her  on  her  coldness  of  yester- 
day, she  confessed,  with  her  usual  frankness,  that  she  had  no  sort  of  dislike  to 
his  attentions;  that  she  could  even  endure  some  high-flown  compliments; 
that  a  young  woman  placed  in  her  situation  had  a  right  to  e.xpect  all  sort  of 
civil  things  said  to  her  ;  that  she  hoped  she  could  digest  a  dose  of  adulation, 
short  of  insincerity,  with  ;is  little  injury  to  her  humility  as  most  young  women: 
but  that — a  little  before  lie  had  commenced  his  compliments— she  had  over- 
heard him  by  accident,  in  rather  rough  language,  rating  a  young  woman,  who 
had  not  brought  home  his  cravats  quite  to  the  appointed  time,  and  slie  thought 
tij  herself,  "As  I  am  Miss  Susan  Winstanley,  and  a  young  lady — a  reputed 
be.'iuty,  and  known  to  be  a  fortune, — I  can  have  my  choice  of  the  finest 
speeches  from  the  mouth  of  tiiis  very  fine  gentleman  who  is  courting  me— but 
if  I  had  been  poor  Mary  .Such-a-one  {iitimhif^  the  )iiiU/>icr),  —  mK\  had  failed  of 
bringing  liome  tlie  crnv:its  to  the  appointed  hour— thougli  perhaps  I  had  sat 
up  half  the  night  to  forward  them — what  sort  of  compliments  should  I  have 
received  then  ?— And  my  woman's  pride  came  to  my  assistance ;  and  I  thought, 
that  if  it  were  only  to  (low<'  lionour,  a  female,  like  myself,  might  have  received 
handsomer  usage  :  and  I  was  deiermim-d  not  to  accept  any  fine  speeches,  to 
the  compromise  of  that  se.\,  the  belonging  to  which  was  after  all  my  strongest 
claim  and  title  lo  them." 

I  think  the  lady  discovered  both  generosity,  and  a  just  way  of  thinking,  in 
this  rebuke  which  she  g.ave  her  lover;  and  I  have  sometimes  imagined,  that 
the  uncommon  strain  of  courtisy,  which  througli  life  regulated  ihc  actions  anil 
licliavionr  of  my  friend  towards  all  of  womankind  indiscriminately,  owed  its 
happy  origin  (o  this  seasonable  lesson  from  the  lips  of  his  lamcnled  mistress. 

I  wish  the  wlu)le  femali?  world  would  entertain  tlie  same  notion  of  these 
things  that  Miss  Winstanley  showed.  Then  we  should  s<e  something  of  tlic 
spirit  of  consisii'nt  gallantry  ;  and  no  longer  witness  the  anomaly  of  the  same 
man — a  pattern  of  true  politeness  lo  a  wife  of  cold  ronlempt,  or  rudeness,  lo 
a  sister— the  idolater  of  his  female  mistress— the  disparager  and  dcspiser  of 
his  no  less  female  aunt,  or  unfortunate  still  female- maiden  cousin.  )ust  .so 
mncli  respect  as  a  woman  derogates  from  her  own  sex,  in  wliatever  rondition 
placed  — lier  handmaid,  or  dependent-  she  deserves  to  liave  diminished  from 
herself  on  that  score;  .and  probably  will  led  the  diminution,  when  youth,  and 
beauty,  an<l  advant  i;;es,  not  inseparable  from  sc\,  sh.ill  lose  of  their  allr.utioii. 
What  a  woman  sliould  demand  of  a  man  in  courisliip.  or  after  it,  isfii-st- 
rcipeet  fur  her  as  she  is  a  woman  ;  and  next  lo  llial— to  be  respected  by  him 
above  all  o'.her  women.  r,ul  let  her  stand  upon  her  finiale  char.iiler  as  npcn 
a  foundation ;  and  let  the  attentions,  incident  to  individu.il  preference,  be  so 
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many  pretty  additaments  and  ornaments — as  many  and  as  fanciful,  as  you 
please— to  that  main  structure.  Let  her  first  lesson  be — with  sweet  Susan 
\\'instanley — to  rrverence  her  sex. 


BY   A   FRIEND. 
{The  London  Miigazine,  January,  1823.) 


[When  the  final  series  of  the  Essays  of  Kli.i  appeared  in  book  form,  the  following  paper 
(less  the  closing  paragraphs,  signed  Phil-Eha,  which  are  here  restored  but  didy  bracketed) 
was  given  at  the  opening  of  that  volume  in  1S33,  by  way  of  "  Preface  by  a  triend  of  the 
late  Elia."  As  it  was  evidently  designed  by  Charles  Lamb  as  a  Farewell  to  the  first 
series,  rather  than  as  an  Introduction  to  the  last,  the  paper  is  given  here  intermediately.] 

This  gentleman,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been  in  a  declining  way,  hath 
at  length  paid  his  final  tribute  to  nature.  He  just  lived  long  enough  (it  was 
what  iio  wished)  to  see  his  papers  collected  into  a  volume.  Ihe  pages  of  the 
London  .Magiizine  will  heiiceforlh  know  him  no  more. 

l-'.xactly  at  twelve  last  night,  his  cjueer  spirit  dtpartcd  ;  and  the  bells  of  Faint 
Bride's  rang  him  out  with  the  old  year.  'I  he  mournful  vibrations  were  caught 
in  the  dining-room  of  his  friends  Taylor  and  1  Icsscy,  and  the  comiwny,  asfcmbled 
there  lo  welcome  in  another  first  of  January,  checked  their  carousals  in  tnid- 
mirlh,  and  were  silent.  Janus  wept.  The  gentle  Procter,  in  a  whisper,  signi- 
fied his  intcnijon  of  devoimg  an  elegy  ;  and  Allan  (.'unningham,  nobly  forget- 
ful of  Ills  counirymen's  wrongs,  vowed  a  memoir  to  liis  viancs  full  and  frienilly 
as  a  " 'I'ale  of  I.vddalcross." 

To  say  truth,  it  is  lime  he  were  pone.  The  humour  of  the  thing,  if  there 
was  ever  much  in  it,  was  prelly  well  exhausted  ;  and  a  two  years'  and  a  half 
existence  has  bcr-n  a  tolerable  iluration  for  a  phantom. 

I  am  now  . -I I  liberty  to  confess,  that   much  which  I  liave  heard  objected  to 
n-.y  lale  friends  writings  was  well-founded,     t'ruile  they  are,   I   grant  you— a 
sort  of  tinlicked,  incondite  things -villanously  pranked  in  an  afTccted  array  of 
nntir|uc  moods  and  phrases.   They  ha<l  not  bccn///.v,  if  they  li;i<l  been  other  than 
such  ;   ;ind  belter  it  is,  that  a  writer  should  be  natural  in  a  self-pleasnig  <niaiiil- 
ness,  than    to  affect   a    naturalness  (.so  called)  that  should  be  strange  to  him. 
Kgolistical  thev  have  bei-n  |)ronounced  by  some  who  did  not   know,  that  what 
he  icIU  us,  a>  of  hwnsclf,  was  often  true  only  (historic  ally)  of  another  ;  as  in  a 
former  i'.ssav  (to  save  manv  instances)  where  under  the  ///.»/ /crw'//  (his  favourite 
figm-el  he  shadows  forth  the  forlorn  estate  of  a  couniry-boy  ))laced  at  a  London    ( 
school,  far  from  his  friends  nnd  connections— in  direct  oppposilion  to  his  own    \ 
early  history.     If  it  be  egotism  to  im]ily  and  twin<'  with  his  own  identity  the 
grii'fs  ,111(1  affections  of    another- making   himself  many,   or  reducing  many 
unto  himself- thi-ii  is  the  skiltiii  novelist,  who  all  along  brings  in   his  hero,  or   { 
heroine,  sp-.-iking  of  ihi-mselves,  the  greatest  egotist  of  all  ;  who  yet  has  never,    \ 
Iherefori ,  Ix.-n  accused  of  that  narrowness.  And  liow  shall  Ihe  inienser  dram.i- 
tist  eseaix:  being  faulty,   who  doubtless,   under  cover  of  pa-,sion   uttered  by 
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another,  oftentimes  gives  blameless  vent  to  his  most  inward  feelings,  and 
expresses  his  own  story  modestly? 

My  late  friend  was  in  many  respects  a  singular  character.  Those  who  did 
not  like  him,  hated  him;  and  some,  who  once  liked  him,  afterwards  became 
his  bitterest  haters.  The  truth  is,  he  gave  himself  too  little  concern  wliat  he 
uttered,  and  in  whose  presence.  He  observed  neither  time  nor  place,  and 
would  e'en  out  with  what  came  uppermost.  With  the  severe  religionist  he 
would  pass  for  a  free-thinker;  while  the  other  faction  set  iiim  down  for  a  bigot, 
or  persuaded  themselves  that  he  belied  his  sentiments.  Few  understood  him  ; 
and  I  am  not  certain  tliat  at  all  times  he  quite  understood  himself.  He  too 
much  affected  that  dangerous  figure— irony.  He  sowed  doubtful  speeches, 
and  reaped  plain,  unequivocal  liatred.  — He  would  interrupt  tlie  gravest  discus- 
sion with  some  light  jest ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  quite  irrelevant  in  ears  that 
could  understand  it.  Your  long  and  much  talkers  hated  him.  The  informal 
habit  of  his  mind,  joined  to  an  inveterate  impediment  of  speech,  forbade  him 
to  be  an  orator;  and  he  seemed  determined  that  no  one  else  should  play  that 
part  when  he  was  present.  He  was  petit  and  ordinary  in  iiis  person  and  ap- 
pearance. I  liave  seen  him  in  what  is  callerl  good  company,  but  where  he 
has  been  a  stranger,  sit  silent,  and  be  suspected  for  an  odd  fellovif ;  till  some 
unlucky  occasion  provoking  it,  he  would  stutter  out  some  senseless  pun  (not 
altogether  senseless  perhaps,  if  rightly  taken),  which  has  stamped  iiis  character 
for  the  evening.  It  was  hit  or  miss  with  him;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he 
contrived  by  this  device  to  send  away  a  whole  company  his  enemies.  His 
conceptions  rose  kindlier  than  his  utterance,  and  his  iiappiest  imf>roiii/>tiii  had 
the  appearance  of  effort.  He  has  been  accused  of  trying  to  be  witty,  wiien  in 
truth  he  was  but  struggling  to  give  his  poor  thoughts  articulation.  He  chose 
liis  companions  for  some  individuality  of  character  which  they  manifested. — 
Hence,  not  many  persons  of  science,  and  few  professed  literati,  were  of  his 
councils.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  an  uncertain  fortune  ;  and, 
as  to  such  people  commonly  nothing  is  more  obnoxious  tiian  a  gentleman  of 
settled  (though  moderate)  income,  lie  passed  witli  most  of  tliein  for  a  great 
miser.  To  my  knowledge  this  was  a  mistake.  His  nitiiihiJos,  to  confess  a 
truth,  were  in  the  world  s  eye  a  ragged  regiment.  He  found  them  floating  on 
the  surface  of  society;  and  the  colour,  or  something  else,  in  the  weed  pleased 
him.  'I  he  burrs  stuck  to  him— Uit  tliey  were  good  and  loving  burrs  for  all  that. 
He  never  greatly  cared  fiK  the  sociely  of  what  are  called  good  people.  If  any 
of  these  were  scandalized  (and  offences  were  sure  to  arise),  he  could  not  help 
it.  When  lie  has  been  remonstrated  with  for  not  making  more  concessions  to 
the  feelings  of  gootl  people,  he  would  retort  by  asking,  what  one  point  did  these 
good  people  ever  concede  to  him?  He  was  temperate  in  his  meals  ami  diver- 
sions, hut  ahv.iys  kept  a  liille  on  this  side  of  abstemiousness.  Only  in  the  use 
of  the  Indi.in  weed  he  might  be  thoiiglit  a  little  excessive.  He  took  it,  he  would 
say,  as  a  solvent  of  speech.  Marry-  as  (he  friendly  vapour  ascended,  how  his 
prattle  would  curl  up  sonK-timcs  with  it !  tlie  ligaments,  which  tonguj-licd  him, 
wcie  loosened,  and  the  stammerer  proceeded  a  statist ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  bemo.in  or  rejoice  that  my  old  friend  h.is 
deparied.  His  jests  were  beginning  to  grow  obsoleli-,  and  liis  stories  to  be 
found  out.  He  felt  the  approaches  of  age;  and  wiule  he  pretended  to  cling 
to  life,  you  saw  how  slender  were  the  tics  left  to  hind  him.  Discoursing  with 
liim  latterly  on  this  siihject,  he  cxpiessed  himself  u  itii  a  pettisliness,  which  I 
thought  unworthy  of  him.  In  our  w.ilks  .ihoiit  his  suburban  retre.if  (as  he 
callecl  it)  at  Shacklewell,  some  children  belonging  to  a  school  of  industry  had 
met  us,  and  bowed  anri  ciirtseye<l,  ;is  he  thought,  in  an  especial  manner  \ofiim. 
"  They  take  me  for  a  visiting  gf)vcrnor,"  he  muttered  earnestly.  He  had  a 
horror,  which  he  carried  to  a  foible,  of  looking  like  aiiythmg  import. int  and 
parochial.     He  thought  that  he  approached  nearer  lo  that  stamp  daily.     He 
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had  a  general  aversion  from  being  treated  like  a  grave  or  respectable  character, 

i    and  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the  advances  of  age  tliat  should  so  entitle  him.     He 

j    lierded  always,  while  it  was  possible,  with  people  younger  than  liimself.     He 

I    did  not  conform  to  the  march  of  time,  but  was  dragged  along  in  the  procession. 

I    His  manners  lagged  behind  his  years.   He  was  too  much  of  the  boy-man.     The 

1    /(>;'</  -•inln  never  sate  gracefully  on  iiis  shoulders.     The  impressons  of  infancy 

had  burnt  into  liim,  and  he  resented  the  impertinence  of  manhood.    Tlicse  were 

weaknesses;   but  such  as  they  were,  they  arc  a  key  to  explicate  some  of  his 

writings. 

[He  left  little  property  behind  him.  Of  course,  the  little  that  is  left  (chiefly 
in  India  bonds)  devolves  upon  his  cousin  Biidget.  A  few  critical  dissertations 
were  found  in  his  eur/loirc,  which  ha\e  been  handed  over  to  the  editor  of  this 
niagaEine,  in  wliicii  it  is  to  be  hopcil  they  will  shortly  appear,  retaining  his 
accustomed  singature.  , 

He  has  himself  not  ob.<;curely  hinted  that  liis  employment  lay  in  a  public 
office.  The  gentlemen  in  the  export  depanmciit  of  the  h'ast  India  House  will 
forgive  me  if  I  acknowledge  the  readiness  with  whicli  they  assisted  me  in  the 
retrieval  of  )iis  few  manuscripts.  They  pointed  out  in  a  most  obliging  manner 
tlie  desk  at  winch  he  had  been  planted  for  forty  years;  showed  me  ponderous 
tomes  of  figiiers  in  hisown  remarkably  neat  hand,  which,  more  properly  than 
Ins  few  printed  tracts,  might  be  called  his  "Works."  Tliey  seemed  aftectionate 
to  his  memory,  and  universally  commended  his  expertness  in  book-keeping.  It 
seems  lie  was  the  inventor  of  some  ledger  which  should  combine  the  precision 
and  certainty  of  the  Italian  double  entry  (I  think  they  called  it)  witii  tlie  brevity 
and  facility  of  some  newer  German  sysiem  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  appreciate  the 
worth  of  the  discovery.  I  have  often  heard  him  express  a  warm  regard  for  liis 
associates  in  office,  and  how  fortunate  lie  considered  himself  in  having  liis  lot 
thrown  in  amongst  them.  "Tliere  is  more  sense,  more  discourse,  more  shrewd- 
ness, and  even  talent,  among  these  clerks,"  he  would  say,  "than  in  twice  the 
number  of  authors  by  profession  that  1  have  conversetl  Willi."  He  would 
brighten  up  .someiimes  upon  tlie  "old  days  of  the  India  House."  when  he 
consoiled  with  Woodroffe  and  Wissett,  and  Telcr  Corbet  (a  descendant  and 
wortliy  re|)resentative,  baling  the  point  of  s.inclity,  of  old  facetious  Hishop 
Corbet);  and  Hoole,  who  translated  Tasso;  and  Banlemy  Brown,  wliose  father 
(God  assoil  him  tiieieforc!)  modernized  Walton;  and  siv,  warm-hearted  old 
jack  Cole  (King  Cole  tiiey  called  liim  in  those  days)  and  (ainpe  and  1-ombclle, 
and  a  worUl  of  choice  spirits,  more  than  I  can  remember  to  name,  who  asso- 
ciated in  tliosedays  with  Jack  Hurrell  (the  Av/-:/;',?/// of  [he  South  Sea  House)  ; 
and  hltlc  ICytoii  (said  to  be  a  facsimile  of  I'ope,  -  he  was  a  mini.miic  of  a 
gentleman),  that  w.ise.ishier  under  him;  and  Dan  N'oight  of  theC  usioin-liouse, 
that  left  th'-  famous  library. 

Well,  i;iia  is  gone,- for  aught  I  know,  to  be  re-united  with  lliem,— and 
these  poor  traces  of  liis  pen  arc  all  we  liave  U>  show  for  it.  How  liiile 
survives  of  the  wonhesi  authors!  Of  all  they  s.iid  or  did  in  their  life-time  a  few 
glillering  words  onlv  !  His  li.ssays  found  .some  favoiiuis,  as  they  appeared 
M-paralely;  they  shullleil  their  way  in  the  crowd  well  ciioiigh  singlv  ;  liow  tliry 
will  rf.til,  now  lliiy  ate  Itioughl  together,  is  a  <|ucslu)ii  lor  the  publishers,  who 
li.ive  thus  venluied  to  I'raw  out  iiilo  one  piece  his  "weasediij"  follies." 
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SECOND  SERIES. 


[Exnctly  ten  years  after  the  first  series  of  these  Essays  had  been  published  in  two 
volumes  by  the  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hc^sey,  under  the  laconic  heading  of  "  Klia,"  a  second 
series  was  issued  from  the  press  by  Kdward  Moxon  in  1833,  called  more  explicitly 
" 'I'hc  Last  Kssays  of  Elia."  These,  unlike  their  predecessors,  which  had  all  of  them 
with  one  exception  appeared  originally  iii  the  London  Ufagnzine,  were  bron.i;ht  together 
from  various  scattered  sources,  and  printed  as  a  collection  without  any  regard  to 
chronological  sequence.  They  arc  here  given,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
adopted  lUroushout  this  Popular  Centenary  Eilition,  in  the  precise  order  in  which  they 
were  first  publiihcd  ai  contributions  to  the  periodicals.] 


^Hchuhcb  ^bounMs  on  ^iiooh.'S  ;inb  IlcaiDinn. 


{The  I.ciidoii  MkJ^aznie,  July,  1822.) 

[It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  stanzas  with  which  the  subjoined  essay  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  which  are  here  spoken  of  as  by  "a  quaint  poetess  of  our  ilay," 
formed  one  of  Mary  Lamb's  contributions  to  the  little  work  conjointly  written  by  herself 

anilhei-  brother  Charles,  under  the  title  of  "  I'oetry  for  Children.  '     ".MMiui  B "  was 

Elia's.  old  friend  Martin  iJurney.) 

To  mind  the  inside  of  a  book  is  to  entertain  one's  self  with  the  forTil  product  of  nn- 
olIuT  man's  brain.  Now  I  think  a  man  of  (|ualily  and  l>recdiii,i;  ni.iy  I  e  much  anuived 
with  the  nutur.il  sprouts  of  hii  own.— Lord  Ju>/>/>ini;toii,  in  the  Kclopir. 

As  iiifjrcnious  .ncquaintancc  of  my  own  w.ns  so  mtich  struck  with  lliis  briqlit 
sally  of  Iiis  Lordship,  that  he  lias  left  off  n-.adinij  allojji'thiT,  to  ilio  Krcit 
inipiovcMiii'iit  of  his  orit;in  ilily.  At  the  hazard  of  losing  soiiio  credit  on  lliis 
head,  I  imist  confess  that  I  dedicate  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my  time  to 
other  peoples  tlioii'Thts.  I  dream  away  my  lif<?  in  oihei^'  speculations.  I  love 
to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds.  When  I  am  not  walking,  I  am  reading; 
I  e.innot  sit  and  think.      Hooks  think  for  me. 

1  have  no  repugnances.  Shaftesbury  is  not  toopentecl  for  me,  nor  Jonathan 
Wild  too  low.  1  can  read  anythin;^  which  I  call  a  doot.  There  are  things  in 
that  shajx'  which  I  cannot  allo.v  for  such. 

In  this  eatahigtie  t)f  /'Oi'is  n<hifli  iire  no  l'O0kt  —  l>iNht  it-f>i/>/i,i  —\  reckon 
Court  Calendars,  Directories,  Pocket  Hooks  (the  Literary  excepted),  Draufjht 
Hoards  bound  and  lettered  at  the  back,  Scientific  'Ireatises.  Almanacks, 
Staitites  at  Lari'.e ;  tlu;  works  of  llinnt;,  (jibbon,  Kol><'rlson,  Heattie,  Soame 
Jeiiyns,  and,  ginerallv,  all  tlio.se  volumes  which  "no  .i;entlem.»n's  libr.try  should 
tx;  without  :"  the  Histories  of  I'lavius  Jo.sephus  (that  learned  Jew),  and  I'alcy's 
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Moral    Philosophy.      With  these  exceptions,  I  can  read  almost  anything.     I 
bless  my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic,  so  unexcluding. 

I  confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see  these  things  in  books'  clothing 
perched  upon  shelves,  like  false  saints,  usurpers  of  true  shrines,  intruders  into 
the  sanctuary,  thrusting  out  the  legitimate  occupants.  'I'o  reacli  down  a  well- 
bound  semblance  of  a  volume,  and  hope  it  some  kind-hearted  play-book,  then, 
opening  what  "seem  its  leaves,"  to  come  bolt  upon  a  withering  Population 
Essay.  To  expect  a  Steele,  or  a  Farquiiar,  and  find — .Adam  Smith.  Jo  view 
a  well-arranged  assortment  of  blockheaded  lincyclopxdias  (.Anglicanas  or  Metro- 
polilanas)  set  out  in  an  array  of  Russia,  or  Morocco,  when  a  tithe  of  that  good 
leather  would  comfortably  re-clothe  my  shivering  folios;  would  renovate  Pai-a- 
celsus  himself,  and  enable  old  Raymund  LuUy  to  look  like  himself  agam  in 
the  world.  I  never  see  these  impostors,  but  1  long  to  strip  them,  to  warm  my 
ragged  veterans  in  their  spoils. 

I'd  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the  desideratum  of  a  volume.  M.ag- 
nificence  comes  after.  Tiiis,  wiien  it  can  be  afforded,  is  not  to  be  lavished 
upon  all  kinds  of  books  indisermiinately.  I  would  not  dress  a  set  of  Magazines, 
for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The  di.'shabille,  or  half-binding  (with  Russia  b.icks 
ever)  is  our  costume.  .A  Shakspere,  or  a  Milton  (unless  the  lirst  editions),  it 
were  mere  foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay  apparel.  The  possession  of  tliem  confers 
■"^  distinction.  The  exterior  of  tiieai  (ihe  things  themselves  being  so  common), 
strange  to  say,  raises  no  sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  ])iojXMty  in  the 
owner.  Thomson's  Seasons,  a^ain,  looks  bjst  ([  maintain  it)  a  little  torn,  and 
dog's-eared.  How  beautiful  to  a  genuine  lover  of  reading  are  the  sullied  leaves, 
and  worn-out  appearance,  nay,  the  very  odour  (bi-yond  Russia),  if  we  would  not 
forget  kind  ft-elings  in  fistidioiisness,  of  an  old  "Circulating  Library"  Tom 
Jonis,  or  Vicar  of  Wakefield  !  How  they  speak  of  the  thousand  thumbs,  tl'.U 
have  turned  over  tiieir  paijes  with  delight  !— of  the  lone  sempstress  whom  they 
may  li.ive  elieered  (milliner  or  h.iider-working  mantua  maker)  after  her  long 
(lay's  needle-loil,  running  far  into  midnight,  when  siie  has  sn. itched  an  hour,  ill 
spared  from  sleep,  to  steep  her  cares,  as  in  some  Leihean  cup,  in  spelling  out 
ilieir  enchanting  conlenis  !  Wlio  would  have  ihem  a  whit  less  soiletl.'  U'liat 
JK'tlcr  eondition  could  we  flesire  to  see  them  in  .' 

\n  somi-  respects  the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  it  demands  from  binding. 
I'ieliling,  .Smollett.  .Sterne,  and  all  tiiat  ckuss  of  pcrpeluallv  self-reproductive 
volumes— Gre.it  Nature's  Stereotypes -we  see  them  individually  perish  with 
le>s  regret,  because  we  know  the  copies  of  them  to  be  "  elerne."  Hut  where  a 
book  IS  at  once  both  good  and  rare— where  the  individu.al  is  almost  the  si)ecies, 
and  when  ///.//  p'Tishes, 

I  ■•  \Vc  knnw  iini  where  is  tint  Promclhc.in  torch 

t  '1  Iwit  can  it!>  lii;lu  rcluniiiiL- "— 

I  "such  a  book,  for  instance,  .as  (he  IJfc  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  Iiis 
I  I  )iiehess— 111)  casket  IS  rich  enough,  no  easing  surticicntly  durable,  to  honour  and 
I     Kerp  s.|fc  sil'Il  ,1  jewel. 

I  .So!  only  rare  volumes  of  this  deseription,  which  srem  hopeless  ever  to  be 
I  r-piinied  ;  but  old  cdiiioiis  of  writers,  such  as  Sir  Philip  Svdii. -v.  Hishop  Taylor, 
I  Mi't'in  in  his  prosc-wurks,  I'lillcr-of  whom  we  ha-.-c  ri-prmis,  yel  ilie  books 
I  iiMTiivKi",.  ihoiitth  lliey  go  about,  and  are  tilked  of  here  and  there,  we  know, 
not  .Mvl.-ni/.-ncd  themselves  (nor  possitily  ever  will)  in  the  n.iiion.il  heart, 
lok  bonks-  it  is  good  to  (insscss  ih.-se  in  diir.ible  and  costly 
I  ire  for  a  I'irsi  lolio  of  ShMks|)r-ir.  N'oii  rannot  make  ;i 
uilior  whom  everybody  rf.ids.  I  r.ilher  prefer  (he  ((.mmon 
I .  •-!  i  .n\.-  ;ind  Tonson,  without  miles,  and  with  />l,ilcf,  which,  luing  so 
ii.ly  bid,   ,.rve  as  maps,  or   modest  remembrancers,  to  llie  text;  imd 
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without  pretending  to  any  supposable  emulation  with  it,  are  so  much  better 
tlian  the  Shaicspere  gallery  engravings,  \s\\\c\\.  dui.  I  have  a  community  of 
fceiinj,'  with  my  countrymen  about  his  Plays,  and  I  like  those  editions  of  him 
best,  which  have  been  oftenest  tumbled  about  and  handled. — On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  but  in  Polio.  The  Octavo  ediiions  are 
painful  to  looi<  at.  1  have  no  sympathy  with  them.  If  they  were  as  much 
read  as  the  current  editions  of  the  other  poet,  I  should  prefer  them  in  that 
siiape  to  the  older  one.  I  do  not  know  a  more  heartless  sight  than  the  reprint 
of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  What  need  was  there  of  unearthing  the 
bones  of  that  fantastic  old  great  man,  to  expose  them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the 
newest  fashion  to  modern  censure?  what  hapless  stationer  could  dream  of 
Burton  ever  becoming  popular? — The  wretched  Malonc  could  not  do  worse, 
when  he  bribed  the  se.Moii  of  Stratford  church  to  let  him  white-wash  the 
painted  eftigy  of  old  .'^hakspere,  vviiich  stood  there,  in  rude  but  lively  fasliion 
depicted,  to  tiie  very  colour  of  the  cheek,  the  eye,  the  eye-brow,  hair,  the  very 
diiss  he  used  to  wear—  the  only  authentic  testimony  we  had,  however  imperfect, 
of  these  curious  parts  and  i)arcels  of  him.     They  covert^d  him  over  with  a  coat 

of  white  paint.     By ,  if  1  had  been  a  justice  of  peace  for  Warwickshire, 

1  would  have  clapped  both  commentator  and  se.xton  fast  in  the  stocks,  for  a 
pair  of  meddling  sacrilegious  varlets. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  tiieir  work— tliese  sapient  trouble-tombs. 

Shall  I  be  thought  fantastical,  if  I  confess,  that  the  names  of  some  of  our 
poets  sound  sweeter,  and  have  a  finer  relish  to  the  ear— to  mine,  at  least— than 
that  of  Milton  or  of  Shakspere  ?  It  may  be,  that  the  latter  are  more  staled 
and  rung  upon  in  common  discourse.  The  sweetest  names,  and  which  carry  a 
perfume  in  the  mention,  are.  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton,  IJrummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  and  Cowley. 

.Much  depends  upon  il<1>cii  and  ■H'/icrc  you  read  a  hook.  In  the  five  or 
six  impatient  nnnuies,  before  the  dinner  is  (|iiite  ready,  who  woukl  think  of 
taking  up  the  Ivicrie  (Jucene  tor  a  stop-gai^,  or  a  volume  of  Hisliop  .Xndrewes' 
sermons  ? 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  .service  of  music  to  be  played  before  yoti 
enter  upon  him.  But  he  brings  his  music,  to  which,  who  listens,  hail  need 
bring  docile  ihoiiqhis,  and  purged  cars. 

Winter  evenings  — the  workl  shut  out— with  less  of  ceremony  the  gentle 
Shakspere  enters.  At  such  a  season,  tlio  Tempest,  or  his  own  W'lii/er  s 
Tale- 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading  aloud— to  yourself,  or  (ns  it 
chances)  to  some  single  jicrson  listening.  More  than  one— ami  it  deijenerates 
into  ,nn  atitlience. 

Books  of  riuick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for  incidents,  arc  for  the  eye  to  glide 
over  only.  It  will  not  do  to  read  them  out.  I  could  never  listen  to  even  the 
belter  kind  of  modern  novels  williout  extreme  irksomem-ss. 

.\  newspaper,  read  out.  is  inloli'iable.  In  some  of  the  B.mk  offices  it  is  tli<' 
ciislom  (to  save  so  miuli  individual  time)  for  one  of  the  clerks— who  is  the  best 
srliol.ir-io  rommence  upon  the  Times,  or  the  Chronicle,  and  rei-ile  its  entire 
contents  aload  pi;>  l;>ii,t  piihluo.  Willi  every  advantage  of  Iuni;s  and  elocution, 
the  effect  is  sini^iilarly  vapi<I.  In  b.iibeis'  shops  ,uid  public-houses  a  fellow 
will  get  up,  and  -^p-'ll  out  a  paragraph,  which  In-  commiinic.ites  as  some  dis- 
covery. /\notIier  lellow  with  /;/t  selection.  So  the  entire  journal  tr.inspires  at 
I'.ngili  l)v  piec<'-nieal.  Selilom-readcrs  are  slow  readers,  anti,  without  this 
e\[ifdient,  no  one  m  the  company  woukl  probably  ever  travel  through  the 
coniiMits  of  a  wlioli-  paper. 

,\e\\sp,ipers  alw.ivs  excite  curiosity.  No  one  ever  lays  one  ilown  without  a 
feeling  of  disap|)oinlmenf. 

What  an  elcrnal  lime  that  gentleman  in  black,  at  Nandos,  kei>ps  the  iiaper ! 


I  am  sick  of  hearing    the  waiter  bawHng  out  incessantly,   "The  Chronicle  is 
in  hand,  sir." 

As  ni  these  httle  diumals  I  generally  skip  the  Foreign  News,  the  Debates 
and  the  I'olaics,  1  find  tlie  Mitrntiig  Hcr,]/d  by  far  the  most  entertaining  of 
them.     It  is  an  agreeable  miscellany  rather  tiian  a  newspaper. 

Coming  m  to  an  inn  at  night— liavmg  ordered  your  supper — what  can  be 
more  dchghtful  than  to  find  lynig  in  the  window-seat,  left  there  time  out  of 
mind  by  the  carelessness  of  some  former  gueit  — two  or  three  numbers  of  the 
old  Town  and  Country  .Magazine,  with  its  amusing  A7t--(i-/(.Vt- pictures— "  The 

Koyal  Lover  and  Lady  Ci ;  "   "The  Meltmg  I'latonic  and  the  Old  Beau," 

—and  such  like  antiquated  scandal  ?     Would  you  exchange  it— at  that  time, 
and  in  iii.it  place -for  a  bener  book  ? 

Poor  Tobin,  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not  regret  it  so  much  for  the 
weii;liticr  kinds  of  reading  — the  Paradise  Lost,  or  Comus,  he  could  have  rciid 
to  iiiiu  — but  lie  missed  the  pleasure  of  skimming  over  with  his  own  eye  a 
magazine,  or  a  light  pamphlet. 

1  should  not  care  to  be  c;iught  in  the  serious  avenues  of  some  cathedral 
alone,  and  reading  diiiiiiih-. 

I  do  not  remember  a  more  whimsical  surprise  than  having  been  once  de- 
tected—by a  familiar  damsel— reclined  at  my  case  upon  the  grass,  on  rrimrose 
Hill  (lier  C.'yihera),  reading — Pamela.  There  was  nothing  in  the  book  to  make 
a  man  seriously  ashamed  at  the  exposure  ;  but  as  she  seated  herself  rlown  by 
me,  and  seemed  determined  to  read  in  company,  I  could  have  wished  it  had 
been  — any  other  book.  We  read  on  very  .sociably  for  a  few  pages;  and,  not 
finding  the  author  much  to  her  taste,  she  got  up,  and  — went  away.  Gentle 
casuist,  1  leave  it  to  thee  to  conjecture,  whether  the  blush  (for  there  was  one 
between  us)  was  tiie  property  of  the  nymph  or  the  swain  in  this  dilemma.  Krom 
mc  you  shall  never  get  the  >ecret. 

I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of-doors  reading.  I  cannot  settle  my  spirits 
to  i!.  1  knew  a  Unitarian  minister,  who  was  generally  to  lie  seen  upon  Snow 
Hill  (as  vet  Skinner's  Street  -was  not),  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in 
the  morning,  studying  a  volume  of  l.ardner.  I  own  this  to  h.ave  been  a  strain 
of  abstraction  beyond  my  reach.  I  used  to  admire  how  he  sidled  along, 
keeping  clear  of  secular  contacts.  An  illiterate  encounter  with  a  porter's  knot, 
or  a  bread  basket,  would  have  quickly  put  to  llight  all  the  theology  I  am 
m  ister  of.  and  liavc  left  mc  worse  than  indihirent  to  the  five  points. 

I  was  once  amu-Jcd— there  is  a  jileasure  in  ajf.-./ni--;  artectation— at  the  in- 
(hcnailon  of  a  croud  that  was  josihng  in  with  me  at  the  pit-door  of  Covent 
(;.irden  Tlioatrc  to  hnv-  a  sight  of  Master  lUiiy— then  at  once  in  his  dawn 
anil  his  mendiari-in  H.niiM.  1  had  been  invited,  iiuile  unevpectedly.  to  join 
a  party,  whom  I  met  ne.nr  the  door  of  the  play-house,  and  I  h.ippcned  to  have 
in  myhnnd  a  l.irRe  octavo  of  Johnson  ami  Ste.venss  .S//,;/'./<-,;;v  which,  the 
time  not  .idmilting  of  mv  <  arrving  it  home,  of  course  went  with  me  lo  the 
theatre.  Just  in  the  verv'heat  and  pressure  of  the  doors  opening- the  >•«)//. 
as  they  term  it  I  d.-hb'erntelv  held  the  volume  over  ?ny  head,  open  at  the 
scene  in  which  the  voung  Koscius  hid  been  most  cried  up,  and  quietly  read  by 
the  lainpliKlil.  'I  he  clamour  became  universal.  "'Hie  alleclition  of  the 
fillow,'  crie<l  one.  "Look  at  that  iM-nil.min  rea.fini:.  papa,  .squeaked  .-j 
voiinc  lady,  who,  in  her  admiration  of  the  novelty,  almost  forgot  her  fears.  I 
r..ic!  on.  "  He  ouRht  lo  iiave  liis  bonk  knocked  out  of  his  hand,  excl.aimcd 
a  pursy  ril,  whose  arms  were  too  fast  pinioned  to  liis  side  to  suffer  him  to 
rvf.  ulc  his  kinrl  inlenlion.  Still  I  re.vl  on-an.l.  till  the  lime  c.unc  lo  pay  my 
nx.nry.  kepi  as  unmoved  as  Saint  .Anthony  at  Ins  holy  oflires.  with  the  satyrs, 
.qx-x.  and  hobgoblins  mopping  and  m.ik'ing  moulhs  al  Jiiin.  in  the  picltire, 
while  the  f'oo'l  •"•»"  »''*  n»  undisturbed  at  the  sight  as  if  lie  were  the  sole 
I' Hint  of  the  desert.— The  individual  rabble  (I  rccogniwd  more  than  one  of 
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their  ugly  faces)  Iind  damned  a  slight  piece  of  mine  a  few  nights  before,  and  I 
was  determined  the  culprits  should  not  a  second  time  put  me  out  of  counte- 
nance. 

There  is  a  class  of  street-readers  whom  T  can  never  contemplate  without 
affection— the  poor  gentry,  who,  not  having  wherewithal  to  buy  or  hire  a  book, 
filch  a  little  learning  at  the  open  stalls  — the  owner,  with  his  hard  eye,  casting 
envious  looks  at  them  all  the  while,  and  ihinking  when  they  will  have  done. 
Venturing  tenderly,  page  after  page,  expecting  every  moment  when  he  shall 
interpose  his  interdict,  and  yet  unable  to  deny  themselves  the  gratification,  they 
"snatch  a  fearful  joy."  Martin  15—,  in  this  way,  by  daily  fragments,  got 
through  two  volumes  of  Clarissa,  when  the  stall-keeper  damped  his  laudable 
ambition,  by  .asking  him  (it  was  in  his  younger  days)  whether  he  meant  to 
puivliase  the  work.  M.  declares,  that  under  no  circumstances  of  his  life  did 
h(!  ever  peruse  a  book  with  half  tlie  satisfaction  which  he  took  in  those  imea^y 
snatches.  A  quaint  poetess  of  our  day  has  moralized  upon  this  subject  in  two 
very  touching  but  homely  stanzas. 

T  vaw  a  Iioy  with  eager  eye 

Open  .a  hook  upon  .a  stall. 

And  read  as  he'd  devour  it  all  ; 

Which  when  the  vtall-m.m  did  espy, 

Soon  to  tlie  hoy  I  heard  him  c.ill, 

"  You,  sir,  you  never  Imy  a  liuok. 

Therefore  in  one  you  sh.all  not  look." 

The  boy  pass'd  slowly  on,  antl  with  a  si;;Ii 

He  wish'd  he  never  had  heeii  taii;;hl  to  lead, 

'I'hen  of  the  old  churl's  hooks  he  bhould  have  had  no  need. 


Of  suflerinss  the  pool  have  many, 

Whitli  never  can  the  lich  annoy  . 

1  vion  perceived  anollier  hoy. 

Who  liHikil  as  if  he'd  not  li.-id  any 

Food,  for  th.it  day  at  least  -enji>y 

The  si;;ht  of  colli  meat  in  a  t.ivern  larder. 

'I'his  hoy's  case,  then  thought  I,  is  surely  h.arder. 

Thus  hungry,  loii);in;;.  thus  without  a  jjenny, 

I'.eliuidini;  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat  ; 

No  wonder  if  he  wish  he  iic'er  had  learn'd  to  eat. 


( 7 V/f  / 1 '//(/,'//  .]f,ij^,ni>it:  .August,  1S32.) 


I  I  his  papri  wasoriLMuallv  pnuwd  l.v(  liailrs  lanih,  in  i-onit>lianrc  with  I  he  request  of  hit 
friend  liasij  Miinlai;ii.  iindi-r  HJiosr  editorship  it  waspulilishcd.  a^  one  of  a  tollcclionof 
Ir.iils  in  furlherante  of  iln- 1  .iiise  of  letiiprrain  c  Tor  a  ir.iMin  wliii  h  i.msoil  K'e  it  (lainat 
the  tinv  to  ilK  aiilhnt,  it  was  rcpiintrd  in  the  ai>liimnof  tHij,  in  "The  Lion's  Mouth  "  of 
tliv  l.i>iiJ,»t  Milieu  iiir  lis  icpulrlii  .It  ion  thrri  was  lu-irsMl.ilrd  liy  the  apiiraramc  in  the 
Oiinr/ftiy  fur  April.  1897.  nrnil  ailicic  ii|M>n  Dr.  John  Keiil's  Irralise  on  Hyporondri.isis 
■md  I'lher  Nervous  AlTciliont.  in  the  lonrsc  of  whi<  h  llu-  Confessions  of  a  MrunkarJ 
Wire  spoken  of  as  .tfl'ordiiii;  "  .1  fcirful  picture  of  the  lonseipiemcs  of  4nlcm|H:rani  :c, 
Old  whiih,"  .said  the  reviewer.  "  we  tiavc  t'msou  to  know  ix  a  true  laic."     'I'his  m.-iliK- 
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nant  insinuation  that  there  was  biographic  truth  in  what  was  a  purely  imaginary  descrip- 
tion, was,  many  years  afterwards,  repeated  in  cold  blood,  with  the  crudest  precision,  when 
Charles  Lamb's  remains  had  long  been  lying  peacefully  in  their  grave  at  Kdnionton. 
'I'he  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard  were  then  reprinted  in  another  series  of  temperance 
tracts,  called  '"  Ucacon  Lighl>,  "  where  they  were  described  as  "  publiY.hed  anonynluu^ly 
many  years  ago,  but  not  known  to  have  been  indited  as  a  record  of  hi--  own  experience.-., 
by  the  celebrated  Charles  Lamb,  whose  sparkling  wit,"  ^c.,-  the  venomous  slander  ihu-. 
trailing  off  into  frothy  compliment.  Kventually,  however,  the  compiler  of  "  Heacon 
Lights  "  had  the  grace  to  withdraw  that  painful  mis-statement,  and  with  it  this  famous 
Elian  Essay,  replacing  the  latter  with  the  lamentable  and  "ower  true  "  story  of  Hartley 
Coleridge's  Experiences.] 

Demortations  from  the  use  of  strong  liquors  have  been  the  favourite  topic 
of  sober  declainiers  in  all  ages,  and  have  been  received  with  abundance  of 
applause  by  water-drinking  critics.  But  w  itli  the  patient  himself,  the  man  that 
is  to  be  cured,  unfortunately  their  sound  has  seldom  prevailed.  Yet  the  evil 
is  acknowledged,  the  remedy  is  simple.  Abstain.  No  force  can  oblige  a  man 
to  raise  the  gl.iss  to  his  head  against  his  will.  'Tis  as  easy  as  not  to  steal,  not 
to  tell  lies. 

Alas  !  the  hand  to  pilfer,  and  the  tongue  to  bear  false  witness,  liave  no  con- 
stitutional tendency.  These  are  actions  indiflcrcnt  to  them.  At  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  reformed  will,  they  can  be  brought  olT  without  a  nuirmur.  'I'he 
itching  finger  is  Ijut  a  figure  in  speech,  and  the  tongue  of  the  liar  can  with  the 
s;ime  natural  delight  give  forth  useful  truths,  with  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  scatter  their  pernicious  contraries,  l^ut  when  a  man  has  commenced 
sot 

0  pause,  thou  sturdy  moralist,  thou  person  of  stout  nerves  and  a  strong 
heap,  whose  liver  is  happily  untouched,  and  ere  thy  gorge  riseth  at  the  ii.imc 
which  I  had  written,  first  learn  what  the  thing  is  ;  how  nuich  of  compassion, 
how  much  of  human  allowance,  thou  mayest  virtuously  mingle  with  thy  dis- 
approbation. Trample  not  on  the  ruins  of  a  man.  l'2xact  not,  under  so 
terrible  a  penalty  as  infamy,  a  resuscitation  from  a  state  of  death  almost  as  real 
as  that  from  which  I.azarus  arose  not  \a\\  by  a  miracle. 

I'.egin  a  reroniialioii.  and  custom  will  make  it  easy.  Rut  what  if  tlie  be- 
ginning Ix-  dreadful,  the  first  steps,  not  like  climbing  a  mountain,  but  going 
through  fire?  what  if  the  whole  .system  must  undergo  a  change  violent  as  that 
which  we  conceive  of  the  mutation  of  form  in  some  insects.'  what  if  a  pro- 
cess comparable  to  ll.iying  alive  be  to  be  gone  thri)UL;h  ?  is  the  weakness  that 
sinks  under  such  .struggles  to  be  confounded  with  the  pertinacity  which  clings 
to  other  vices,  wliich  h.ivc  induced  no  constitutional  necessity,  no  engagement 
of  the  whole  victim,  body  and  soul? 

1  have  knciwn  one  in  that  slate,  when  he  has  tried  to  abstain  but  for  one 
evening,  -  though  the  poisonous  potion  li.id  long  since  ceased  to  bring  back  its 
first  encli.uiimenis,  though  he  was  sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his  gloom  than 
brighten  it,-  in  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  and  the  necessity  he  had  felt  of 
getting  rid  of  the  jireseiit  sensation  nt  .my  latc,  I  have  known  him  to  scream 
out.  to  cry  aloud,  liir  the  anguish  and  p.iin  of  the  strife  within  him. 

Why  shoulil  I  hesitate  to  dn  Ian-,  ili.it  the  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  myself? 
I  have  no  jtiiling  .ipology  to  m.ike  to  m.inkind.  I  s<-e  them  all  in  one  way  or 
another  devi.iiing  from  the  pure  rc.ison.  I(  is  lo  my  own  nature  alone  lam 
account. ilile  for  the  woe  that  I  liave  brought  upon  it. 

I  iM-licve  ih.ii  iliere  are  conslitutiiins,  idbiist  heads  and  iron  insides  whom 
r.c.irie  any  exec. ^rs  can  hurt  ,  whf)iu  br.indy  (I  have  seen  tlii-m  drink  it  like 
wine),  at  all  cvenlH  whom  wine,  taken  in  ever  so  plentiful  a  measure,  can  do 
no  worse  injury  to  Ih.in  just  lo  inu(l<lle  their  f.uullies,  perhaps  never  very 
|x-llui'id.  On  llieiii  this  discourse  is  w.isted.  'Iliey  would  bill  lau^;ll  at  a  1 
we.ik  brother,  who,  trying  liis  strength  with  them,  and  coming  olf  foiled  from  \ 
the  ronlCTt,  wutild    f.un    pi-niuadc  lliL-in  tlial  such    agonistic    exercises   nrc    I 
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dangerous.  It  is  to  a  very  diflerent  description  of  persons  I  speak.  It  is  to 
the  weak — the  nervous  ;  to  those  who  feel  the  want  of  some  artificial  aid  to  raise 
thfir  spirits  in  society  to  what  is  no  more  Ilian  the  ordinary  pitcli  of  all  around 
lliem  without  it.  This  is  the  secret  of  our  drinking.  JSucli  must  tly  the  con- 
vivial board  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  do  not  mean  to  sell  themselves  for 
term  of  life. 

'Iwelve  years  ago  I  had  completed  my  six-and-twentieth  year.  I  had  lived 
from  liic  period  of  leaving  school  to  that  time  pretty  much  in  solitude.  My 
companions  were  chiefly  books,  or  at  most  one  or  two  living  ones  of  my  own 
book-loving  and  sober  stamp.  I  rose  early,  went  to  bed  betimes,  and  the 
faculties  which  God  had  given  me,  I  have  reason  to  think,  did  not  rust  in  me 
unused. 

About  that  lime  I  fell  in  with  some  companions  of  a  different  order.  They 
were  men  ot  lioisterous  spirits,  sitters  up  anights,  disputants,  drunken;  vet 
seemed  to  have  something  noble  about  tlicm.  We  dealt  about  the  wit,  or 
w  hat  passes  for  it  after  midniglit,  jovially.  Of  the  quality  called  fancy  I  cer- 
tainly possessed  a  larger  share  tlian  my  companions,  lincouraged  by  their 
applause,  I  set  up  for  a  professed  joker  !  I,  wiio  of  all  men  am  least  fitteil 
for  such  an  occuixition,  having,  in  addition  to  liie  greatest  difiticully  which  I 
experience  at  ail  times  of  finding  words  to  express  my  meaning,  a  natural 
nci  vous  impediment  in  my  speech  ! 

Reader,  if  you  are  gifted  with  nerves  like  mine,  aspire  lo  any  character  but 
that  of  a  wit.  \\  lien  you  find  a  tickling  relish  upon  your  tongue  disposing 
you  to  that  sort  of  conversation,  csp<;cially  if  you  find  a  supernatural  ilow  of 
ideas  setting  in  upon  you  at  the  sight  of  a  bottle  and  fresli  glasses,  avoid 
giving  way  lo  it  as  you  would  fly  your  greatest  destruction.  If  you  cannot 
crush  the  power  of  fancy,  or  that  within  you  whicli  you  mistake  for  such,  divert 
it,  give  If  soir.e  other  play.  Write  an  essay,  pen  a  character  or  description, — 
but  not  as  I  do  now,  with  tears  trickling  down  your  cheeks. 

'1  o  be  an  oiyect  of  compassion  to  friends,  of  derision  to  foes;  to  be  sus- 
pected by  strangers,  stared  at  by  fools  ;  to  be  esteemed  dull  when  voii  cannot 
be  witty,  to  be  applauded  for  witty  svhcn  you  know  that  you  liave  been  dull ; 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  extemporaneous  exercise  of  that  faculty  whicli  no 
jiremcditalion  can  give  ;  to  be  spurred  on  to  efforts  whicli  end  in  contempt  ; 
to  be  set  on  to  provoke  mirth  which  procures  the  ]iiocurer  hatred;  to  give 
pleasure  and  be  paid  with  squinting  malice;  to  swallow  draughts  of  life- 
desfroying  wine  whith  are  to  be  distilled  into  airy  breath  lo  tickle  vain 
auditors  ;  lo  mortpagt!  miserabk-  morrows  for  nights  of  madness  ;  lo  warte 
whole  seas  of  lime  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in  liille  inconsiderable  drops  of 
gnidj^ing  applause,  — are  llie  wages  of  liuflbonery  and  death. 

Time,  which  has  a  sure  stroke  at  dissolving  all  connections  which  Iiavc  no 
solider  f.islening  than  this  lifjuid  cement,  more  kind  lo  me  than  my  own  taste 
or  pcnelration,  at  length  opened  my  eyes  lo  the  supposed  qualities  of  my  first 
lieiuls.  .\o  trace  of  llicin  is  left  but  in  the  vices  wliicli  they  iiiiroiluccd, 
iiirl  the  habits  they  infixed.  In  theiii  my  friends  survive  slill,  and  e\rreisc<l 
.imiilc  rcliibiition  for  any  supposed  infidelity  that  I  may  have  been  guilty  of 
toward';  llieiii. 

My  next  mote  immediate  comjianions  were  and  arc  persons  of  such  intrinsic 
and  felt  worth,  that  though  ,ki  jilcnt.dly  their  acqiiainiancc  has  proved  nemi- 
eious  to  nie,  I  do  not  know  ili;i»  if  the  thing  were  to  do  over  .ngain,  I  sliould 
liavc  the  roina;<-  s  rhjef  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  the  benefit. 

I    came  to  tlicin  trams  of   my  I. lie  overhr.iied  notions  of 

comp.inionshi|i ;  I'l  which  they  uiitoiiM-iously  afforded,  was   i 

suflicieni  to  feed  my  own  liie.->  into  .1  propensity. 

They  were  no  drinkers  ;  but  on<r  from  professional  habits,  and  nnolher  from 
a  custom  derived  from  his  father,  smoked  tobacco.    The  devil  could  not  have 
0* I 
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devised  a  more  subtle  trap  to  re-take  a  backsliding  penitent.  The  transition, 
from  gulping  down  draughts  of  liquid  lire  to  pulling  out  innocuous  blasts  of 
dry  smoke,  was  so  like  cheating  him.  But  he  is  too  hard  for  us  when  we  hope 
to  commute.  He  beats  us  at  barter;  and  when  we  think  to  set  oft  a  new 
failing  against  an  old  intirniity,  'tis  odds  but  he  puts  the  trick  upon  us  of  two 
for  one.  That  (comparatively)  white  devil  of  tobacco  brought  with  him  in  the 
end  seven  worse  than  himself. 

It  were  impertinent  to  carry  the  reader  through  all  the  processes  by  wliich, 
from  smoking  at  first  v.ith  malt  liquor,  I  took  my  degrees  through  thin  wines, 
through  stronger  wine  and  water,  through  small  punch,  to  liiose  juggling 
compositions,  which,  under  the  name  of  mi.xed  liquors,  slur  a  great  deal  of 
brandy  or  other  poison  under  less  and  less  water  continually,  until  they  come 
next  to  none,  and  so  to  none  at  all.  But  it  is  hateful  to  disclose  the  secrets  of 
my  Tartarus. 

I  should  repel  my  readers,  from  a  mere  incapacity  of  believing  me,  were  I  to 
fell  them  what  tobacco  has  been  to  me,  the  drudging  service  which  I  have 
paid,  the  slavery  which  I  have  vowed  to  it.  How,  when  I  have  resolved  to 
quit  it,  a  feeling  .as  of  ingratitude  has  started  tip  ;  how  it  has  put  on  personal 
claims  and  made  the  demands  of  a  friend  upon  me.  How  the  reading  of  it 
casually  in  a  book,  as  where  Adam  takes  his  whiff  in  the  chimney-corner  of 
some  inn  in  Joseph  .Andrews,  or  Piscator  in  the  Complete  .\ngler  bre.iks  his 
flit  upon  a  morning  pipi;  in  that  delicate  room  l'isi\itonbiis  Sacrum,  has  in  a 
moment  broken  down  the  resistance  of  weeks.  How  a  pipe  was  ever  in  my 
midnight  jwth  before  me,  till  the  vision  forced  me  to  realize  it,  — how  then  its 
as.ending  vapours  curled,  its  fragrance  lulled,  and  the  thousand  delicious 
minislerings  conversant  about  it,  employing  every  faculty,  extracted  the  sense 
of  pain.  How  from  illuminating  it  came  to  darken,  from  a  ciuick  solace  it 
turned  to  a  negative  relief,  thence  to  a  restlessness  and  tlissalisfiction.  tlie:ice 
to  a  positive  misery.  How.  even  now,  when  the  whole  secret  stands  confessed 
in  all  its  drcadiul  truth  before  me,  I  feel  myself  linked  to  it  beyond  the  power 
of  revocation.     Bone  of  my  bone 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  examine  the  motives  of  Ihcir  action-t,  to  reckon 
up  the  countless  nails  that  rivet  the  chains  of  h.ibit,  or  ]x.'rhaps  being  iKUiiid 
by  none  so  obdurate  as  those  I  have  confessed  to,  may  recoil  from  this  as  from  an 
overcharged  picture.  But  what  short  of  such  a  b<Wlage  is  it,  which  in  spite  of 
proti'sting  friends,  a  weeping  wife,  and  a  reprobating  world,  chains  down  many 
a  pofjr  fellow,  of  no  original  indisposition  to  goodness,  to  his  pipe  anil  his  pot. 

I  have  seen  a  print  after  (  orreggio,  in  which  three  female  figures  are  minis- 
tering to  a  man  who  sits  f.ust  bound  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  Sensuality  is 
V)oihing  him,  Mvil  Habit  is  nailing  him  to  a  branch,  and  Uepiignanee  at  the 
same  instant  of  lime  is  applying  a  sn.ike  to  his  side.  In  his  face  is  feeble 
delight,  the  n-coUeclion  of  p.ist  lalluT  than  perception  of  present  |ileasiiies, 
l.ingiiiil  enjoyment  of  evil  wiih  utter  imbecility  to  good,  a  Sybaritic  etfeminacy, 
a  submission  to  bondage,  the  springs  of  the  will  goiur  down  likf  a  broken 
clock,  the  sin  and  the  siillering  co-instanlanernis,  or  the  I.itler  forerunning  the 
f<irii)cr,  remorse  preceding  action  all  ihi ;  represented  in  one  point  of  lime.  - 
When  I  saw  this,  I  admired  the  wonderfil  skill  of  the  piinter.  But  when  I 
went  away.  I  wept.  Iwe.uise  I  Ihouf^ht  of  my  own  rondition. 

Of  that  there  \\  no  lio|n!  that  it  should  ever » hange.  I'he  wafers  have  gone 
over  mr.  P.iit  out  of  the  black  depths,  could  I  be  heard  I  would  cry  out  to 
nil  Ihosr  who  have  but  set  a  foot  m  llw  p<Tilous  Hood.  Could  Ihe  youth,  to 
whom  the  flavour  of  his  first  wine  is  delicious  as  ilii*  o|i<'ning  scenes  of  life  or 
Iho  rnlcrint;  ujion  some  n>-wly-discovered  paradisi-,  look  into  my  tlesol.uion. 
and  I)*-  made  lo  nndi-rsi.ind  what  a  drciry  lliiiig  it  is  when  a  man  shall  feel 
hiniM'lf  going  down.i  precipice  with  oprn  ryes  and  n  pas-.ive  will,  lo  si'C  his 
tleitruclion    and   have  no  |K)wer    lo  slop   it,   .uid    yet  lo  feci  it  all  the  way 
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I  emanating  from  himself;  to  perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  liim,  and  j-et 
I  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous 
spectacle  of  his  own  self-ruin  ;— could  he  see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last 
night  s  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this  night's  repetition  of  the  folly  ; 
could  he  feel  the  body  of  the  death  out  of  wliich  1  cry  hourly  with  feebler  and  I 
feebler  outcry  to  be  delivered, — it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  the  sparkling 
beverage  to  tlic  earth  in  all  the  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation  ;  to  make  him 
clasp  his  tectli, 

and  not  >mcIo  'em 
'J'o  suffer  WET  DAMNATION  to  ruii  thro'  'em: 

Yea,  but  (mcthinks  I  hear  somebody  object)  if  sobriety  be  that  fine  thing 
you  would  have  us  to  understand,  if  the  comforts  of  a  cool  brain  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  state  of  heated  excitement  which  you  describe  and  deplore,  what 
hinders  in  your  instance  that  you  do  not  return  to  those  habits  from  which  you 
would  induce  others  never  to  swerve  ?  if  the  blessing  be  worth  preserving,  is  it 
not  worth  recovering? 

R  ft  Of  en  Hi;.' — O  if  a  wish  could  transport  me  back  to  those  days  of  youtii, 
when  a  draught  from  the  next  clear  spring  could  slake  any  heats  wliich  summer 
suns  and  youiliful  exercise  had  power  to  stir  up  in  tlie  blood,  how  gladly  would 
I  return  to  thee,  pure  element,  the  drink  of  children  and  of  child-like  lioly 
/i(;rmit  !  In  my  dreams  I  can  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool  refreshment  purling 
over  my  burning  tongue.  Hut  my  waking  stomach  rejects  it  That  whicii 
refreshes  innocence  only  makes  nie  sick  and  faint. 

Hut  is  there  no  middle  way  betwixt  total  abstinence  and  the  excess  which 
kills  you?— I'or  your  sake,  reader,  and  that  you  may  never  attain  to  my  expe- 
rience, with  p.iin  1  must  utter  the  dreadful  truth,  that  there  is  none,  none  that 
I  can  find.  In  my  stage  of  li.abit,  (I  speak  not  of  habits  less  confirmed — for 
some  of  them  I  believe  the  advice  to  be  most  prudential,)  in  the  stage  which  I 
have  reached,  to  stop  short  of  that  measure  whicli  is  sutlicient  to  draw  on 
torpor  and  sleep,  iho  benumbing  apoplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard,  is  to  have 
taken  none  at  all.  The  pain  of  the  self-denial  is  all  one.  And  what  that  is,  I 
had  rather  the  reader  should  believe  on  my  credit,  than  know  from  his  own 
trial.  He  will  conic  to  know  it,  whenever  h<;  shall  arrive  at  that  state  in  whiL-h, 
|)ar.idoxical  as  it  may  appear,  rdisori  s/i,i/t  oii/yviut  him  lhroiii;/t  iiiloxiialion  ; 
for  it  is  a  fearful  truth  that  the  intellectual  faculties  by  repeated  acts  of  intem- 
perance may  bi;  driven  from  their  orderly  s[)here  of  action,  their  clear  daylight 
ministries,  until  they  shall  be  brought  at  la.t  to  dejiend.  for  the  faint  in. inif  •sta- 
tion of  their  departing  energies,  upon  tiie  returning  period  of  the  fatal  m.idncss 
to  which  they  owe  their  devastation.  The  drinking  man  is  never  le^s  liiiiiself 
than  (luring  his  sober  intcr%-als.     I'.vil  is  so  far  his  good.* 

I'eholfl  me  then,  in  the  rrilmst  period  of  life,  reduced  to  iniljccilily  and 
decay.  Hear  me  count  my  giins.  .niid  the  profits  which  I  have  derived  from 
the  midnight  cup. 

Twelve  yc.irs  ago,  I  was  possessed  of  a  heallliy  frame  of  mind  and  boily.  I 
was  never  strong,  but,  I  think  my  constitution  (for  a  weak  one,)  w.is  .as  happily 
evempt  from  the  tenilenry  to  any  inaladv  as  it  was  possible  to  \tc,  I  scar^-e  knew 
what  It  was  to  ail  anything.      N'ow,  .  ■     '        I    -i  '         :  myself  in  .1  sea  of 

drink,  I  am  never  free  from  lhos<'  im  md  .stomach,  wliiclj 

are  so  nuicli  wor-.e  to  b  •  ir  than  am 

At  that  lime  I  was  seldom   in  bed  .diet   :,i.\  in   ilic  iiiurning  summer  and 

'  Wlicn  pnor  M )i;>ii)li'(l  liin  l.nt  pirlurr.  with  .1  jicnril  in  ir.  r  Irrmlilim;  li.inil.  .iml 

n  cl.ivs  of  lir.niidy  .mil  w.ilcr  in  llm  •ilhrr.  Iii*  l"in.;rr>  owcil  llir  i  .n.i  n.ilivc  s|r.nliiirNS\\  iih 
which  they  were  rnalilcil  In  i;i>  thruiii;h  ihcir  i.tkk  in  nn  imiwrf>-.  i  m  inm-r,  to  .t  Irmivir.ni , 
firmnrs*  derived  from  .1  rcpeiitiun  of  practices  the  jjencr.il  elVcct  of  which  had  >h.>kcn 
both  them  and  him  so  terribly. 
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I  winter.  I  awoke  refreshed,  and  seldom  without  some  merry  thoughts  in  my 
j  head,  or  some  piece  of  a  song  to  welcome  the  neu-born  day.  Now,  the  first 
feeling  which  besets  me,  after  stretching  out  the  hours  of  recumbence  to  their 
I  last  possible  extent,  is  a  forecast  of  tiie  wearisome  day  that  lies  before  me, 
j  with  a  secret  wish  that  1  could  have  lain  on  still,  or  never  awaked. 
I  Life  itself,  my  wakmg  life,  has  much  of  the  confu-;ion,  the  trouble,  and 
j  obscure  perple.vity,  of  an  ill  dream.  In  the  day-time  1  stumble  upon  dark 
I    mountains. 

I  liusiness  which,  though  never  very  particularly  adapted  to  my  nature,  yet  .as 
j  .something  of  necessity  to  be  gone  through,  and  therefore  best  undertaken 
1  with  checrfulnos,  I  used  to  enter  upon  with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  now 
I  wearies,  affrights,  perplexes  me.  1  fancy  all  sorts  of  discouragements,  and  .-im 
i  re.ady  to  give  up  an  occupation  which  gives  me  bread,  from  a  harassing  conceit 
of  incapacity.  'Jhe  slightest  commission  given  me  by  a  friend,  or  any  small 
I  duty  which  I  have  to  perform  for  myself,  as  giving  orders  to  a  tradesman,  iVc, 
I  haunts  me  as  a  labour  impossible  to  be  got  through.  So  much  the  springs  of 
action  are  broken. 

The  same  cowardice  attends  me  in  all  my  intercourse  with  mankind.  T  dare 
not  promise  that  a  friends  honour,  or  his  cause,  would  be  safe  in  my  keeping, 
if  I  were  put  to  the  expense  of  any  manly  resolution  in  defending  it.  ^o  much 
the  springs  of  moral  action  are  deadened  within  me. 

My  f.ivourite  occupations  in  limes  past  now  cease  to  entertain.  I  can  do 
nothing  readily.  Application  for  ever  so  short  a  time  kills  me.  This  poor 
abitract  of  my  condition  was  penned  at  long  intervals,  with  scarcely  an  attempt 
at  connexion  of  thought,  which  is  now  difficult  to  me. 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly  delighted  me  in  history  or  poetic  fiction, 
now  only  draw  a  few  tears  allied  to  dotage.  My  broken  and  dispirited  nature 
seems  to  sink  before  anything  great  and  admir.ible. 

I  perpetually  catch  myself  in  tears,  for  any  cause,  or  none.  It  is  inexpressible 
how  tiuich  this  infirmity  adds  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
deterioration. 

'Jhese  are  some  of  the  instances,  concerning  which  I  can  say  with  truth  that 
it  w.asnot  always  so  with  me. 

Shall  I  lift  up  the  veil  of  my  weakness  any  furtlicr?— or  is  this  disclosure 
suflicient  ? 

!  am  a  poor  nameless  egotist,  who  have  no  vanity  to  consult  by  these  Con- 
fessions. 1  know  not  whciher  I  sh.dl  be  l.uighed  at,  or  heard  seriously.  Such 
as  'hey  are.  I  commend  ihein  to  the  reader's  attention,  if  he  find  his  own  cast- 
any  way  touched.  I  have  told  him  what  I  am  come  to.  Let  him  stop  in 
time. 

I  Many  arc  the  sayings  of  F.lia,  painful  and  frequent  his  hicubr.ilions,  set 
forth  for  the  most  p.i'rt  (such  his  modesty!)  withyiil  a  n:ime;  .sc.itlered  about  in 
obs'urc  jxTiodicals  and  forgotten  miscellanies.  I'rom  the  dust  of  .some  of  iIicm' 
i(  is  our  intrniion  octasion.illy  to  revive  a  tract  or  two  that  shall  .seem  worthy 
of  a  Iwllerf.ile,  ispeci.illy  at  a  lime  like  the  present,  wiien  the  pen  of  our  indiis- 
erious  eonlribiilor,  engaged  in  a  laborious  digest  of  liis  reeenl  (  onlinent.il 
•our,  may  happily  want  the  Irisurr  lo  evp.iii.iie  in  more  miseell.meous  speenl.i 

tions.     We  h.ivi-  I n  indiu  cd,  in  ihi-  (irst  iiislancc.  lo  reprint  a  thing  whu  h  In- 

put  forth  In  a  friends  vulmne  some  yi-ars  since,  eniiiled  "T  he  tonfe^sionsof  a 
bninkarl,"  seeinjj  tiiat  Messieurs  the  (,)uarierly  Ueviewers  have  chosen  lo  <-m- 
Iwlli-h  ilieir1a<.i  drv  pam-^  with  fruiifiil  (|uolalions  therefrom  ;  adding,  from  their 
I"  ■'  iiririii.iiion.  III. a  Ihi-y  h.ive  reason  lo  believe  that 

I  n  .  Ill  a  dnmkanl,   forsooth  !)  jiarlly  sal  (or  his 

«.  i  ii  our  friend  h.iil  been  re.iding  among  the  essays 

of  it  coiileinporarv.  who  IiiI.h  perversely  licen  confounded  with  him,  a  p.iper  in 
whi<h  I'.d.ix  (or  the  (Jreat   lialcr)   humorously  complaineth  of  an  inordinate 
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appetite  ;  and  it  struck  him  that  a  better  paper — of  deeper  interest  and  wider  \ 
usefulr.ess — might  be  made  out  of  tlie  imagined  experiences  of  a  Great  Drinker. 
Accordingly  he  set  to  work,  and  witli  that  mock  fervour  and  counterfeit 
earnestness  with  which  he  is  too  apt  to  over-realize  his  descriptions,  has  given 
us— a  frightful  picture  indeed,  but  no  more  resembling  the  man  Elia  than  the 
fictitious  Edax  may  be  supposed  to  identify  himself  with  Mr.  I,.,  its  author. 
It  is  indeed  a  compound  extracted  out  of  his  long  observations  of  thecflects  of 
drinking  upon  all  the  world  about  him  ;  and  this  accumulated  mass  of  misery 
he  hath  centred  (as  the  custom  is  with  judicious  essayists)  in  a  single  figure. 
We  deny  not  that  a  portion  of  his  own  experiences  may  have  passed  into  the 
picture  (as  wiio,  that  is  not  a  washy  fellow,  but  must  at  some  lime  have  felt  the 
after-operation  of  a  too  generous  cup  ?)  ;  but  then  how  heightened  !  how  exag- 
gerated !  how  little  within  the  sense  of  the  Review,  where  a  part,  in  their 
slanderous  usage,  must  be  understood  to  stand  for  tlie  whole  !  But  it  is  useless 
to  expostulate  with  this  Quarterly  slime,  brood  of  Nilus,  watery  heads  with 
liearts  of  jelly,  spawned  under  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  incapable  of  Bacchus,  and 
therefrom  cold,  washy,  spiteful,  bloodless,  lilia  shall  string  them  up  one  day, 
and  siiow  their  colours,— or,  rather  how  colourless  and  vapid  the  whole  fry, — 
when  he  putteth  forth  his  long  promised,  but  unaccountably  hitherto  delayed, 
"  (."onfessions  of  a  Water-Drinker." 


§cjoicinci.^  upon  ihc  |lcl\3  gear's  coming 
of  ^oic. 

{The  London  MiV^azinc,  January,  1023.) 


TitF.  Old  Ff<7r  being  dead,  and  tlio  W-io  IV.rr  coming  of  ngc,  which  he  docs, 
by  Calendar  Law,  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  the  old  gentleman's  body, 
nothmg  would  serve  the  young  spark  but  he  nuist  give  a  dinner  upon  the 
occasion,  to  which  all  the  Days  in  the  year  were  invited,  'liio  I-\-sliy,ih, 
whom  he  deputed  as  his  stewarcis,  were  migiitily  taken  with  the  notion.  '1  hey 
iiad  been  engaged  time  out  of  mind,  they  <.aid.  in  providing  mirth  and  good 
theer  for  mortals  below  ;  and  it  was  time  tiiev  siiould  have  a  taMe  <it  their 
own  bounty.  It  was  stiffly  debated  among  them,  whether  the  /•■./>/<  should  bo 
admiited.  Some  said,  the  appearance  of  .such  lean,  .starved  guests,  with  their 
morlifiod  faces,  would  pervert  the  ends  of  tlie  mccimg.  Hut  the  objeclion  w.is 
over-ruled  by  Chnstnhit  lliv,  who  li.ul  a  design  upon  .Uii  II  ••dii,-^,i,iv  (as  you 
shall  hear),  and  a  mighty  desire  to  see  liow  the  old  Doniine  would  behaxo 
himself  in  his  cups.  Only  tin;  '''Av/t  were  requested  to  come  with  llie:r 
lanterns,  to  light  the  gentlefolks  Iiome  nt  night. 

All  the  n.iyscame  to  their  day.  Covers  were  provided  lor  three  hundred 
anil  sixty-five  guests  .at  the  principal  table;  with  nn  occasional  knife  and  lork 
at  the  side-board  for  the  JiiuiilvXinlh  of  /-W'nt.irv. 

1  should  have  told  you,  that  cards  of  invitation  hail  Iwen  issued.  The  c.ir- 
ricrs  were  the  //ours ;  twelve  little,  merry,  whirligig  foot-|iagcs.  as  you  should 
desire  to  see.    that  went  all  round,  and   found  out  the  persons  invited  well 
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enough,  with  the  exception  of  E.jster  Day,  S/irove  Tuesday,  and  a  few  such 
Maiablci,  who  had  lately  shifted  their  quarters. 

Weil,  they  all  met  at  last,  foul  Days,  fine  Days,  all  sorts  of  Days,  and  a 
rare  din  they  inade  of  it.  There  was  nothing  but.  Mail !  fellow  Day, — well 
met— brother  Da\ — sister  Z?<7r,— only  Lady  Day  kept  a  little  on  the  aloof,  and 
seemed  somewhat  scornful.  Vet  some  said  Twc/Jth  Day  cut  her  out  and  out, 
for  she  came  in  a  tiffany  suit,  white  and  gold,  like  a  queen  on  a  frost-cake,  all 
royal,  glittering  and  Epiphauous.  The  rest  came,  some  in  green,  some  in 
white— but  old  Lent  and  his  family  were  not  yet  out  of  mourning.  Rain> 
Days  came  in,  dripping ;  and  sun-shiny  Days  helped  them  to  change  theii 
stockings.  Wcddmi;  Day  wns  there  m  his  marriage  finery,  n  little  the  worse 
for  wear.  Eay  Day  came  late,  as  he  always  does;  and  Dooi/n-day  sent  word  — 
he  might  be  expected. 

April  Fool  (as  my  young  lord's  jester)  took  upon  himself  to  marshal  the 
guests,  and  wild  work  he  made  with  it.  It  would  have  posed  old  Erra  Pater 
to  have  found  out  any  given  Dav  in  the  year,  to  erect  a  scheme  upon— good 
Days,  b.ad  Days,  were  so  shuffled  together,  to  the  confounding  of  all  sober 
horoscopy. 

He  had  stuck  the  Twenty  First  of  yinie  next  to  the  Twenty  Seeond  of 
December,  and  the  former  looked  like  a  Maypole  siding  a  marrow-bone.  Ask 
Wednesday  got  wedged  in  (.as  was  concerted)  betwixt  Climtmas  and  Lord 
Mayor  s  Day.  Lord!  how  he  laid  about  iiim  !  Nothing  but  barons  of  beef 
and  turkeys  would  go  down  with  him— to  the  great  greasmg  and  detriment  of 
his  new  sackcloth  bib  and  tucker.  And  still  CJiristmas  Day  was  at  his  elbow, 
plying  him  with  the  wassail-bowl,  till  he  roared,  and  hiccir|:)ped,  and  jjrotested 
there  was  no  faith  in  dried  ling,  but  commended  it  to  tlie  devil  for  a  sour, 
windy,  acrimonious,  censorious,  hy-po-crit-crit-cntical  mess,  and  no  dish  for 
a  gentleman.  Then  he  dipped  his  fist  into  the  middle  of  the  great  custard 
that  stood  before  his  left-hand  neis^h/'ot/r,  and  daubed  his  hungry  beard  all 
over  with  it.  till  you  would  liave  taken  him  for  the  Last  Day  in  December,  it 
so  hung  in  icicles. 

At  another  part  of  the  fable,  Shrove  Tuesday  was  helping  the  Second  of 
September  to  some  cock  broth,  — wliicli  courtesy  the  latter  returned  with  the 
tielicale  thigli  of  a  hen  pheasant— so  tliere  was  no  love  lost  for  that  matter. 
I  he  Lust  of  Lent  was  spur.ging  upon  Shrovetide  s  pancakes ;  which  April 
Foul  perceiving,  told  him  he  did  well,  for  pancakes  were  proper  to  -As^ood  fry- 
day. 

in  another  pari,  a  hubbub  arose  about  the  Thirtieth  of  January,  who  it 
.seems,  being  a  sour  jjurilanic  character,  that  thought  nobody's  meat  good  or 
sancliric<l  enough  for  him,  had  snuiggleil  into  the  rooni  a  calf's  head,  which 
he  h.id  had  cooked  at  home  for  that  jjurpose,  thinking  to  feast  thereon  incon- 
tinently; but  as  it  lay  in  the  dish,  Manh  Maiiyiocathers,  who  is  a  very  line 
lady,  ;ind  suljji.Tt  to  the  megrims,  screamed  out  there  was  a  "  human  head  in 
the  1)1. liter,"  and  raved  about  I  lerotlias's  daughter  to  that  degree,  that  the  ob- 
noxious viand  w.i.s  obliged  lo  be  removed  ;  nor  did  she  recover  her  stomach  till 
sheha<l  guliK-d  down  a  Restorative,  cor.fecled  of  Oali  .Apple,  which  the  merry 
J'u'eiily  Ninth  of  Afav  always  carries  about  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  King's  health  *  being  called  for  .ifler  this,  a  nol.ible  tlispule  aroie  belween 
Ihe  J'u-eipth  of  August  (a  zi-.doiis  old  Uliig  genllew()in..ii)  and  llie  Twnitv 
1  hird  ./  April  (a  iieu-f.ingled  lady  of  the  Tory  slamp),  as  to  which  of  them 
should  have  the  lionoiir  lo  )>roposc  il.  Aui^ust  grew  liot  upon  the  nialler, 
artirming  lime  out  of  mind  the  prescriptive  right  lo  h.ive  l.iln  with  lur,  till  her 
rival  h.ul  basely  suppl.inird  her  ;  whom  she  repre.senled  as  lilllc  beller  than  a 
kept  misiress.  wIkj  weiii  abnut  in///f  clothes,  while  slie  (the  legitimate  IJiurii- 

\)\\  I  hid  :<  .IK  civ  :\  r.ic,  \e. 
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April  Fool,  being  made  mediator,  confirmed  the  right  in  the  strongest  form 
of  words  to  the  appellant,  but  decided  for  peace'  sake  that  the  exercise  of  it 
sliould  remam  with  the  present  possessor.  At  the  same  time,  he  slyly 
rounded  the  first  lady  in  the  ear,  that  an  action  might  lie  against  the  Crown 
for  bi-i^euy. 

It  beginning  to  grow  a  little duskish,  Candlemas  histily bawled  out  for  lights, 
which  was  opposed  by  all  the  Days,  who  protested  against  burning  daylight. 
I    Then  fair  water  was  handed  round  in  silver  ewers,  and  the  same  lady  was 
I    observed  to  take  an  unusual  time  in  Washiiig\\QX'~e\{. 

(        May  Day,  with  that  sweetness  which  is  peculiar  to  her,  in  a  neat  speech  prt)- 

I    posing  the  he  .lib  of  tiie  founder,  crowned  her  goblet  (and  by  her  example  the 

!    rest  of  tlu-  (■(  ir.pany)  with  garlands.     This  being  done,  the  lordly  AVw  Year 

i    from  the  ui'pi-i  end  of  the  table,  in  a  cordial  but  somewhat  lofty  tone,  returned 

'     thanks.     lie  fult  proud  on  an  occasion  of  meeting  so  many  of  his  worlhy 

father  s  late  tenants,  promised  to  impiove  their  farms,  and  at  the  same  lime 

to  abate  (if  anything  was  found  unreasonable)  in  their  rents. 

1        At  the  mention  of  this,  the  four  Qnarlcr  Dayi  involuntarily  looked  at  each 

other  and  smiled  ;  April  /w/ whistled  to  an  old  tune  of  ".New  Brooms;" 

and  a  surly  old  rebel  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table  (who  was  discovered  to  be 

no  other  than  the  J-'i/lk  of  Nuvciuicr)   muttered  out,   distinc'    enough  to  be 

heard  by  the  whole  company,  words  to  this  effect,  that  "  when   ..<e  old  one  is 

gone,  he  is  a  fool  that  looks  for  a  better."     Which  rudeness  of  his,  the  guests 

rcseniing,  unanimously  voted  his  expulsion;  and  tlu;  mal-content  was  thrust 

out  neck  and  heels  into  the  cellar,  as  the  ])roperest  place  for  sl -h  a  bottttjcu 

and  firebrand  as  he  had  shown  himself  lo  be. 

Order  being  restored" the  young  lord  (wlio  to  say  tnith,  had  been  a  little 
ruffled,  and  put  beside  his  oratory)  in  as  few,  and  yet  as  obliging  words  as  pos- 
sible, assured  them  of  entire  welcome;  awd,  with  a  graceful  turn,  singling  out 
jioor  Tiuciilv  Nnitti  i>p  l-cl<ruaiy  ,  that  had  sate  all  this  while  nnim-chance  at 
the  side-board,  begged  to  couple  his  health  with  that  of  the  good  company 
before  him— which  he  drank  accordingly ;  observing  that  he  liad  not  seen  his 
honest  face  any  time  these  four  years,  w  itli  a  number  of  endearing  expressions 
besides.  At  the  same  time,  removing  the  solitary  Day  from  ilie  forlorn  seat 
which  had  been  a.ssigned  him,  he  stationed  him  at  his  own  board,  somewhere 
between  the  Greek  Calends  and  I.atltr  l.ammas. 

ylslt  l\  fditesday,  being  now  called  upon  for  a  song,  with  his  eyes  fast  stuck 
in  his  head,  and  as  svell  as  the  Canary  he  had  swallowed  would  give  him  leave, 
struck  up  a  Carol,  which  Cliris/mas  Day  had  taught  him  for  the  iiome  ;  and 
was  followed  by  tlie  latter  who  gave  "  Miserere  "  in  tine  style,  hitting  ofl  the 
nium|)ing  notes  and  lengthened  tliawl  of  Old  Moriij'ualioit  with  infinite 
hiiiiiour.  April  J-'ool  .swore  they  had  exchanged  conditions  ;  but  Good 
Iriday  was  observed  to  l()f)k  extremely  grave ;  and  Sunday  lield  lier  fan 
bi-forc  her  face,  that  she  might  not  be  seen  to  smile. 
Slirj:  elide.  Laid  Mayor  i  Day,  and  April  Fool,  next  joined  in  a  glee— 

Which  is  the  propcrest  day  to  drink  ? 

in  which  all  the  Days  chiming  in  made  a  merry  burden. 

Tliev  next  fell  to  quibbles  and  eomindrums.  Tlie  (|uesiion  being  proposed, 
who  had  the  greater  number  of  followers-  the  {hi,n ler  Days  .said  lliere  could 
l)e  no  question  as  to  tliai ;  for  they  had  all  llie  creditors  in  the  world  dogging 
their  heels,  l^ut  April  Fool  gave  it  ill  f.ivour  of  llie  Forty  Days  before  Faster  : 
because  the  debtors  in  all  cises  oulnumlKTcd  the  creditors,  and  llicy  kept  lent 
all  the  year. 

All  tills  while,  I'alenthie's  Dav  kept  courting  pretty  May,  wlio  s;ilc  next  him, 
slipping  amorous  htllets-doiix  under  the  table,  till  the   A;;'  Days  (who  arc 
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naturally  of  a  warm  constitution)  began  to  be  jealous,  and  to  bark  and  rage  ex- 
ceedingly. April  Fool,  who  likes  a  bit  of  sport  above  measure,  and  had  some 
pretensions  to  the  lady  besides,  as  being  but  ii  cousin  once  removed, — clapped 
and  hallooed  them  on ;  and  as  fast  ;is  their  indignation  cooled,  those  mad 
wags,  the  Ember  Days,  were  at  it  with  their  bellows,  to  blow  it  into  a  flame  ; 
and  all  was  in  a  ferment :  till  old  Madame  ScpliiaL^csiiUii  (who  boasts  herself  the 
Mother  of  the  Dayi)  wisely  diverted  the  conversation  with  a  tedious  tale  of  the 
lovers  which  she  could  reckon  when  she  was  young;  and  of  one  Master  Roga- 
tion D.iv  in  particular,  who  was  for  ever  putting  the  question  to  her;  but  she 
kept  him  at  a  distance,  as  the  chronicle  would  tell— by  which  I  apprehend  she 
meant  the  Almanack.  Then  she  rambled  on  to  the  Days  that  -jere  gone,  the 
good  old  Days,  and  so  to  the  Days  be/ore  the  Flood — which  plainly  showed  her 
old  head  to  be  little  belter  than  crazed  and  doited. 

Day  being  ended,  the  Days  called  for  their  cloaks  and  great-coats,  and  took 
their  leaves.  Lord  Mayor  s  Dav  wcni  o?l  \n  a  Mist,  as  usual;  Shortest  Day 
in  a  deep  black  l-"og,  that  wrapped  the  little  gentleman  all  round  like  a  hedge- 
hog. Two  r/j;/l!— so  watchmen  are  called  in  heaven— saw  Christmas  Day 
safe  home — they  had  been  used  to  the  business  before.  Another  Vigil— ^ 
stout,  sturdy  patrole,  called /-'rr  c/ .S7.  Christopher— s\n:\ng  Ash  ll'ed/nsday 
in  a  coniliiion  little  better  than  he  should  be — e'en  whipped  him  over  his 
shoulders,  pick-a-back  fashion,  and  Old  Mortificatiou  went  floating  home, 
singing— 

On  the  b.ii's  b.ick  Jo  I  fly, 

and  a  number  of  old  snatclics  besides,  between  drunk  and  sober,  but  very  few 
Aves  or  Penitentiaries  (you  may  believe  me)  were  among  them.  Longest  Day 
set  off  westw;ird  in  beautiful  crimson  and  gold  — the  rest,  some  in  one  fashion, 
some  in  another;  but  /'//(V///'//c  and  pretty  .l/./i' took  their  departure  together 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  silvery  twilights  a  Lover's  Day  could  wish  to  set  in. 
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I  ll.wr,  an  almost  feminine  p.nrtiality  for  old  china.  W'iicn  I  go  to  sec  any 
great  house,  1  incjuire  (or  the  china-closet,  and  next  for  the  ]iicture-gallery.  I 
cannot  defend  the  ordi.-r  of  preference,  but  by  saying,  th.it  we  have  all  some 
tasic  or  other,  of  too  .incient  a  il.ite  to  admit  of  our  remembtring  distinctly  that  • 
It  was  an  .ie(|uirc(l  one.  I  can  call  to  mind  the  first  pl.iy  ;iMd  the  flr^t  exliibi- 
lion,  that  I  was  t.ikr-n  to  ;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  a  time  when  china  Jais 
and  s.iuc«rs  were  inirodiiciMl  into  my  iiiingination. 

?  hi'l  no  rrpiiijiKituT  then  why  should  I  now  liavc?  (o  those  little  law-  I 
ui-d  grol<sr|Ues,  that  imdi^r  the  iiolion  of  men  and  women.  I 
ii  uniscrilK-d  by  any  element,  in  tli.it  world  iK-fore  perspective—    \ 

I  like  Ui  MM-  my  old  friends    whom  distance  cannot  climiniNli  -  figuring  up  in    | 
llic  air  (so  they  appear  to  our  optics),  yet  on  terra  Jiima  still— for  so  we  must    | 
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in  courtesy  interpret  that  speck  of  deep  blue,   which  the  decorous  artist,  to 
prevent  absurdity,  iias  made  to  spring  up  beneath  their  sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women's  faces,  and  the  women,  if  possible,  with  still 
more  womanish  expressions. 

I  Icre  is  a  young  and  courtly  Mandarin,  handing  tea  to  a  lady  from  a  salver — ■ 
two  miles  off.  See  how  distance  seems  to  set  off  respect  1  And  here  the  same 
lady,  or  another— for  likeness  is  identity  on  tea-cups — is  stepping  into  a  lutle 
fairy  boat,  moored  on  the  other  side  of  this  calm  garden  river,  with  a  dainty 
mincing  foot,  w  liich  in  a  rigiit  angle  of  incidence  (as  angles  go  in  our  world) 
mast  infallibly  land  her  in  the  midst  of  a  liowery  mead— a  furlong  off  on  the 
other  s:de  of  the  same  strange  stream  ! 

Fartiier  on— if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated  of  their  world— see  horses,  trees, 
pagodas,  dancing  the  hays. 

Here  -a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  co-e.\tensive— so  objects  show,  seen 
through  the  lucid  atmo-spLcre  of  hue  Cathay. 

1  was  jjointingout  to  my  cousin  last  evening,  over  our  Hyson  (whichwe  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  drink  unmixed  still  of  an  afternoon),  some  of  these  i/rt/csij 
vtiracitla  upon  a  set  of  extraordinary  old  blue  china  (a  recent  purcliase)  which 
we  were  now  for  tlie  first  timeusuig  ;  and  could  not  help  remarking,  how  favour- 
able circumstances  had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that  we  could  atibrd  to  please 
the  eye  sometimes  with  trilles  of  this  sort  — when  a  piissing  sentiment  seemed  to 
over-siiade  the  brows  of  my  companion.  I  am  quick  at  delecting  these  summer 
clouds  in  Bridget. 

"  I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again,"  she  said,  "  when  we  were 
not  quite  so  ricii.  I  do  not  mean,  that  I  want  to  be  poor ;  but  there  was  a 
middle  state  ;  "--so  she  was  pleased  to  ramble  on,  — "  in  whicii  [am  sure  we 
were  a  great  deal  happier.  A  purchase  is  but  a  purchase,  now  that  you  have 
money  enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  a  triumph.  \\'lien  we 
coveted  a  cheap  luxury  (and,  O  !  iiow  much  ado  I  jiad  to  get  you  to  consent  in 
those  times  !)  we  were  used  to  have  a  debate  two  or  three  days  before,  and  to 
weigh  the  for  and  ai^anut,  and  think  what  we  might  spare  it  out  of,  and  what 
saving  we  could  hit  upon,  that  should  be  an  equivalent.  A  thing  was  worth 
buying  then,  when  we  felt  the  money  that  we  paid  for  it. 

"  Do  you  retnember  the  brown  suit,  whicii  you  made  to  Iiang  upon  you,  till 
all  your  friends  cried  shame  uuon  you,  it  grew  so  tiireadbare— and  all  because 
of  that  folio  Ik-aumont  and  l-"lctcher,  which  you  dragged  home  late  at  night 
from  Barker's  in  Covent  tjarden?  Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks 
before  we  could  make  up  our  minds  to  the  |)urehase,  and  had  not  come  to  a 
determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  nigiit,  wiien  you  set 
off  from  Islington,  fearing  you  should  be  too  late— and  when  IJH-  old  bookseller 
with  s(}me  grumbling  ojiencd  his  shop,  and  Ijy  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he  was 
setting  bedwards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  tiiMsiiies  and  wlu-n  you 
lugged  it  home,  wisliing  it  were  twice  as  cumbersome  and  when  you  |)rescnled 
It  to  me  and  when  we  were  exploring  the  perfeetncss  of  it  (<(>//,/// //;'you  called 
it)  -and  while  1  wis  repauing  some  of  the  loose  leaves  willi  p.isle,  which  your 
impatience  would  not  sufler  to  be  left  till  daybreak  — was  there  no  pleasure  in 
being  a  poor  man?  or  can  those  neai  hl.uk  clothes  wliich  you  wear  now,  and 
are  so  careful  to  kei-p  ijruslnMJ,  since  we  have  become  rich  and  linic.il,  give 
you  half  the  honest  v.iniiy,  with  which  you  llaunled  it  alxnit  in  that  over-worn 
•  tiit  -your  old  corbcaii  for  four  or  live  weeks  longer  than  you  should  have 
<l()ne,  to  pacify  your  conscience  for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
shillings  was  il  ?  a  great  affair  wo  thought  it  then  -wliidi  you  li.ul  lavished  on 
the  old  folio.  Now  you  can  .iflbrd  to  buy  any  book  that  pleases  you,  but  [  do 
not  see  that  you  ever  brmg  me  home  any  nice  old  purch.ases  now. 

"  When  you  came  home  with  twenty  apologies  for  laying  out  a  less  number 
of  shillings  upon  that  print  after  Leonardo,  which  we  christened  the  '  I.ady 


Blanche  ; '  when  you  looked  at  the  purchase,  and  thought  of  the  money— and 
thought  of  the  money,  and  looked  again  at  the  picture— was  there  no  pleasure 
m  bemg  a  poor  man  ?  Now,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  Colnaglii's, 
and  buy  a  wilderness  of  Leonardos.     Yet  do  you  ? 

" 'llien.  do  you  reiiicniber  our  pleasani  walks  to  Enfield,  and  Potter's  Bar, 
and  W'altham,  when  we  had  a  holiday — holidays,  and  all  other  fun,  are  gone, 
now  we  are  rich — and  tiic  little  hand-basket  in  which  1  used  lo  deposit  our  day's 
fare  of  savoury  cold  lamb  and  salad— and  how  you  would  pry  about  at  noon- 
tide for  some  decent  house,  where  we  might  go  in,  and  produce  our  store— only 
paying  for  the  ale  that  you  must  call  for —and  speculate  upon  the  looks  of  the 
landlady,  and  whether  she  was  likely  to  allow  us  a  table-clotli  — and  wish  for 
such  another  honest  hostess,  as  Izaak  Walton  has  described  many  a  one  on  tlic 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Lea,  when  he  went  a-fishing— and  sometimes  they  would 
prove  obliging  enough,  and  sometimes  they  would  look  grudgingly  upon  us— 
but  we  had  cheerful  looks  still  for  one  another,  and  would  eat  our  plain  food 
savourily,  scarcely  grudging  Piscator  iiis  Trout  Hall?  Now,  when  we  go  out 
a  day's  pleasuring,  which  is  seldom  moreover,  we  ride  part  of  the  way— and  go 
into  a  fine  inn,  and  order  the  best  of  dinners,  never  debating  the  expense— 
which,  after  all,  never  has  half  the  relish  of  those  chance  country  snaps,  when 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  usage,  and  a  precarious  welcome. 

"You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now  but  in  the  pit.  Do  you 
remember  where  it  w.is  we  used  to  sit,  when  we  saw  tiie  Battle  of  Hexham, 
and  the  Surrender  of  Calais,  and  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  in  the  Children  in 
the  Wood — when  we  squeezed  out  our  shillings  a-piece  to  sit  three  or  four  times 
in  a  season  in  the  one-shilling  gallery —where  you  felt  all  the  lime  that  you 
ought  not  to  have  brought  me— and  more  strongly  I  felt  obligation  to  yon  for 
h.iving  brought  me — and  the  pleasure  Wits  the  better  for  a  little  shame— and 
when  the  curtain  drew  up,  what  cared  we  for  our  place  in  the  house,  or  wliat 
mattered  it  where  we  were  sitting,  when  onr  tiioughts  were  with  Rosalind  in 
Arden,  or  witli  \'iola  at  the  Court  of  lllyri.i?  You  used  to  say,  that  the  gallery 
was  the  best  pl.ite  of  all  for  enjoying  a  play  socially-  that  the  reliili  of  such 
exhibitions  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  infreciuency  uf  going— that  the  eoni- 
p.uiy  we  met  there,  not  being  m  general  readers  of  jilay^,  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  more,  and  did  attend,  to  what  was  going  on,  on  the  biage— because  a  word 
Ifjst  would  liavf  been  a  chasm,  which  it  was  iin|)ossibli;  tor  them  to  fill  uj). 
With  such  relict  tions  we  ctjnsuied  our  i)riile  then -and  I  appeal  to  yon, 
whether,  as  :i  woman,  I  met  generally  with  less  attention  and  accummodation, 
tli.uj  I  have  done  smce  in  more  expensive  situations  in  tlieliou-e?  'I'lie  getting 
in  indeed,  and  the  crowding  up  those  inconvenient  st.iirc.iscs,  was  bad  enough, 
■  -but  then;  was  still  a  law  of  civility  to  women  recognized  to  <|uile  as  great  an 
extent  as  we  ever  found  in  the  other  passages-  and  how  a  little  diflieulty  oser- 
come  heightened  the  snug  seal,  and  the  play  afterwards  !  Now  wec.ui  only 
pay  our  inoncy,  and  walk  in.     You  rannot  ser,  you  say,  in  the  galleries  now. 

I  am  sure  wc  saw,  :md  heard  \oo,  well  cnougii  then— but  sight,  and  all,   1 
think,  is  gone  Willi  our  poverty. 

"There  was  pleasure  in  eating  straw iK-rries,  before  they  became  quite 
common— in  ihe  first  dish  «)f  pe,>s,  while  they  were  yet  dear  -lo  h.ive  them  for 
a  nin-  supper,  a  Ire.it.  What  treat  ran  \\r  liave  now  ?  If  wi-  were  lo  treat 
«iiir'.elves  now— ihal  is,  lo  li.ive  dainties  a  little  above  our  means,  it  would  be 
wUisli  and  wicked.  It  is  the  very  lit  lie  nion-  llial  we  allow  out  ielvcs  beyond  ■ 
wli.'it  the  actual  poor  cui  gel  at.  Ihal  makes  what  I  call  a  treat — when  two  , 
people  living  loj;eilii-r,  as  we  iiave  done,  now  and  then   inilulge  themselves  in    i 

II  (heap  luxury,  wliiili  lioth  hk<';   while  each  apologi.-es,  and  is  willing  lo  take    | 
JmjIIi  h.dves  of  the  blame  lo  iiis  single  share.      1  s<-e  no  li.irin  in  p<-ople  making 
niu(  li  of  ihem<u:lve<i  in  thai  scn.se  of  the  word.     It  may  give  ihem  a  hint  how    | 
lo  make  much  of  olliers.     Ilul  now— what  I  mean  by  the  word-wc  never  do   j 
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make  much  of  ourselves.  None  but  the  poor  can  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  tlie 
veriest  poor  of  all,  but  persons  as  we  were,  just  above  poverty. 

"  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that  it  is  mighty  pleasant  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  make  all  meet — and  much  ado  we  used  to  have  every  'I'liirty- 
first  Night  of  December  to  account  for  our  e.xceedings — many  a  long  face  did 
you  make  over  your  puzzled  accounts,  and  in  contriving  to  make  it  out  how 
we  liad  spent  so  much— or  that  we  had  not  spent  so  much-  or  tnat  it  was  im- 
jwssible  we  should  spend  so  much  next  year— and  still  we  found  our  slender 
capital  decreasing — but  then,  betwixt  ways,  and  projects,  and  compromises  of 
one  sort  or  another,  and  talk  of  curtailing  this  charge,  and  doing  w  ithout  that 
for  the  future— and  the  hope  that  youth  brings,  and  laughing  spirits  (in  which 
you  were  never  poor  till  now),  we  pocketed  up  our  loss,  and  in  conclusion, 
with  'lusty  brimmers'  (as  you  used  to  quote  it  out  of  hearty  cheerful  Mr. 
Cotton,  as  you  called  him),  we  used  to  welcome  in  the  'coming  guest.'  Now 
we  have  no  reckoning  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  old  year — no  flattering  promises 
about  the  new  year  doing  better  for  us." 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most  occasions,  that  when  she  gets 
into  a  rhetorical  vein,  I  am  careful  how  I  interrupt  it.  I  could  not  help,  how- 
ever, smiling  at  the  phantom  of  wealth  which  her  dear  imagination  had  con- 
jured up  out  of  a  clear  income  of  poor — hundred  pounds  a  year.  "It  is  true 
we  were  happier  when  we  were  poorer,  but  we  were  also  younger,  my  cousin. 
I  am  afraid  we  must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if  we  were  to  shake  the  super- 
flux  into  the  sea,  we  should  not  much  mend  ourselves.  That  we  had  much  to 
struggle  with,  as  we  grew  up  together,  we  have  reason  to  be  most  thankful. 
It  strengthened,  and  knit  our  compact  closer.  We  could  never  have  been  what 
we  have  been  to  each  other,  if  we  had  always  had  the  sufficiency  which  you 
now  complain  of.  The  resisting  power — those  natural  dilations  of  the  youthful 
spirit,  which  circumstances  cuinot  straiten— with  us  arc  long  since  passed 
away.  Competence  to  age  is  supplementary  youth  ;  a  sorry  sujiplement 
indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  \\c  must  ride  where  we  formerly 
walked  :  live  better  and  lie  softer— and  shall  be  wise  to  do  so — than  we  had 
means  to  do  in  those  good  old  days  you  speak  of  Vet  could  those  days 
return — could  you  and  1  once  more  walk  our  thirty  miles  a-day— could 
Hannister  and  .Mrs.  I'land  again  be  young,  and  you  and  I  be  young  to  see 
them — could  the  good  (jld  one-shilling  gallery  days  return— they  are  dreams, 
my  cousin,  now— but  could  you  and  I  at  this  moment,  instead  of  this  ((uiet 
argument,  l)y  our  well  carpeted  fire-side,  sitting  on  this  luxurious  sofa— he  once 
more  struggling  up  those  inconvenient  staircases,  pushed  about,  and  squeezed, 
and  elbowed  by  iIk;  poorest  rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers — could  I  once 
more  hear  those  anxious  shrieks  of  yours  -and  the  delicious  Th,iiik  Cod,  7tv 
lire  Siife,  which  .always  followed  when  the  topmost  stair,  coiKiuered,  let  in  the 
first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful  tlleatl•^^  down  beneath  us  — I  know  not  the 
fathom  lin<;  that  ever  touched  a  descent  so  deep  as  I  would  be  willing  to  Iniry 
more  wealth  in  than  Cra-sus  had,  or  the  great  jew  K  — —  is  supposed  to  liavc. 
!o  purchase  it.  And  now  do  just  look  at  that  merry  little  Chiiu"ie  waiter 
holding  an  umbrella,  big  enougli  for  a  bed-fester,  over  the  he.ui  of  thai  prcUy 
insipid  half-Madonna-ish  chit  of  a  lady  in  that  very  blue  sununer-liouic." 


|1oor  Iiclntions. 
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A  POOR  relation— is  Ihe  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature, —a  piece  of  imperti- 
nent correspondency, — an  odious  approximation, — a  haunting  conscience, — a 
preposterous  sliadow,  lengthening  >a  the  noontide  of  your  prosperity,— an  un- 
welcome remembrancer, — a  perpetually  recurring  monitication, — a  drain  on 
your  purse, — a  more  intolerable  dun  upon  your  pride,— a  drawback  upon 
success,— a  rebuke  to  your  rising, — a  stain  in  your  blood, — a  blot  on  your 
'scutcheon,— a  rent  in  your  garment, — a  deaths  head  at  your  banquet, — 
Agatliocles"  pot, — a  Mordecai.  in  your  gate,- a  Lazarus  at  your  door, — a  lion 
in  your  path,— a  frog  in  your  chamber, — a  fly  in  your  ointment, — a  mote  in 
your  eye,— a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  — an  apology  to  your  friends, — the  one 
thing  not  needful,  — the  hail  in  harvest, — the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of 
sweet. 

He  is  known  by  liis  knock.     Your  heart  telleth  you  "  That  is  Mr. ."    A 

rap,  between  familiarity  and  respect  ;  that  demands,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seems  to  despair  of,  entertainment,  lie  entereth  smiling,  and— embarrassed. 
He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to  you  to  shake,  and  draweth  it  back  again.  He 
casually  lookelli  in  about  dinner  time— when  the  table  is  full.  He  offereth  to 
go  asvay,  seeing  you  have  company— but  is  induced  to  stay.  I  le  filleth  a  chair, 
and  your  visitors  two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  side  table.  He  never 
Cometh  upon  open  days,  when  yoiu"  wife  says  with  some  complacency,  "  My 

dear,  periiaps  Mr. will  drop  in  to-day."     He  rememhrcth  birthdays— and 

professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  have  stumbled  upon  one.  He  dcclareth  against 
lish,  the  turbot  being  sm.dl— yet  suflereih  himself  to  be  importuned  into  a  slice 
ag.iinst  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketii  by  the  port— yet  will  be  prevailed 
U|)on  lo  empty  the  remainder  gla.ss  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  ]iress  it  upon  him. 
lie  is  a  pu/zle  to  Ihe  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious,  or  not 
civil  enough,  to  him.  'Ihe  guests  think  "  they  have  si-en  him  before."  I'.vcry 
one  specni.itclh  upon  iiis  condition  ;  and  the  most  part  take  him  to  be— a  tide- 
wailiT.  Hecalleih  you  by  your  Ciirislian  name,  lo  imi)ly  that  Jiis  other  is  the 
same  with  your  own.  He  is  loo  f.imiliar  by  half,  yet  you  wisii  lie  had  less 
(hHidi-nce.  With  half  the  familiarity  he  niigiit  jiass  for  a  casual  (lependenl  ; 
with  more  boldness  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  what  he  is. 
He  is  loo  humble  for  a  friend,  yet  lakelh  on  him  more  sl.ilc  than  belils  a  client. 
He  is  a  worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringelh  up  no  rent 
—  yet  'lis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanour,  that  your  guests  take  him  for 
oni'.  He  is  asked  to  make  ont"  at  ihe  whist  ial>)e  ;  refuses  on  th(;  score  of 
poverty,  and  — resents  Ix-ing  left  f)Ut.  When  the  company  break  up,  hi; 
priiflerelli  lo  go  for  a  coach— and  lets  the  servant  go.  lie  recollects  your 
grandfather;  niul  will  thrust  in  some  mean,  and  quite  imimpori.uit  anecdote 
of-ihe  f.iinily.  H(!  knew  it  when  it  was  not  quite  so  flourishing  as"  he  is 
blest  in  seeing  it  nosv."  H<r  revivelh  past  sllualions,  to  insiiiuie  what  he 
<  illeili— f,ivoiir.ibl(!  comparisons.  Willi  a  rellciMing  sort  of  congralnlalion,  he 
V.  hi  iiiipnre  the  price;  of  your  furnilnn-;  and  inaills  yon  with  .1  special  com- 
niendaiion  (>f  your  window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion  lh.it  the  urn  is  the 
niyre  elegant  shape,  but,  j^ftcr  all,  there  was  somclhing  more  comfortable  about 
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the  old  tea-kettle — which  you  must  remember.  He  dare  say  you  must  find  a  I 
great  convenience  in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  appealeth  to  your  ] 
lady  if  it  is  not  so.  Inquireth  if  you  liave  had  your  arms  done  on  vellum  yet  ;  I 
and  did  not  know  till  lately,  that  such-and-such  had  been  tiie  crest  of  the  I 
family.  His  memory  is  unseasonable;  liis  compliments  perverse;  liis  talk  a  j 
trouble;  his  stay  pertinacious;  and  when  lie  goeth  away,  you  dismiss  his  1 
chair  into  a  corner,  as  precipitately  as  possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  I 
nuisances.  '  i 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  is— a  female  Poor  Relation. 
You  may  do  something  with  the  other  ;  you  may  pass  him  off  tolerably  well  ; 
but  your  indigent  she-relative  is  hopeless.  "He  is  an  old  humourist,"  you 
may  say,  "and  affects  to  go  threadbare.  His  circumstances  are  better  than 
folks  would  take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  liaving  a  Character  at  your 
table,  and  truly  he  is  one."  Eut  in  the  indications  of  female  poverty  there  can 
be  no  disguise.     No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice.     The  truth 

must  out  without  shuffling.     "She  is  plainly  related  to  the  L s;  or  what 

does  she  at  their  house  ?  "  She  is,  in  all  probability,  your  wife's  cousin.  Nine 
times  oat  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her  garb  is  something  between 
a  gentlewoman  and  a  beggar,  yet  the  former  evidently  predominates.  She  is 
most  provokingly  humble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible  to  her  inferiority.  He 
may  require  to  be  repressed  sometimes— <?//(///.///r/t)  siiffiitiiii/iaiidas  enil — but 
there  is  no  raising  her.     You  send  her  soup  at  dmner,  and  she  begs  to  be  helped 

—  after  the  gentlemen.     Mr.  requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  lier; 

she  hesitates  between  Port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the  former — because  he 
does.  She  calls  the  servant  Sir;  and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her 
plate,  'i'iie  housekeeper  patronizes  her.  The  children's  governess  takes  upon 
licr  to  correct  her,  when  she  has  mistaken  the  piano  for  a  harpsichord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  play,  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  disadvantages, 
to  which  this  chimerical  notion  of  affnnly  cointitiittiii;  a  claim  to  acqinutit- 
(iiice,  may  subject  the  sj^irit  of  a  gentleman.  A  little  foolish  blood  is  all  that 
is  betwixt  him  and  a  lady  with  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are  perpeiually 
crossed  by  the  malignant  maternity  of  an  old  woman,  who  persists  in  calling 
him  "  her  son  Dick."  P.ut  she  has  wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his 
indignities,  and  float  him  again  upon  the  brilliant  surface,  under  which  it  had 
been  her  seeming  business  and  pleasure  all  along  to  sink  iiim.  All  men, 
besides,  are  not  of  Dick's  temperament.     I  knew  an  Amlet  in  rcnl  life,  who. 

wanting  Dick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed.     Poor  \V was  of  my  own  standing 

at  Christ's,  a  fine  classic,  and  a  youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish,  it  was 
too  much  pride;  but  its  quality  was  inoftensive;  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which 
liardens  the  heart,  and  serves  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance ;  it  only  sought  lo 
ward  off  ficrogation  from  itself.  It  was  the  princijile  of  sclf-resjiect  carried  as 
far  as  it  could  go,  without  infringing  upon  that  respect  which  he  would  hive 
every  one  else  equally  maintain  for  himself.  He  would  have  you  lo  ihink  alike 
with  him  on  this  topic.  Many  a  (|uanrl  Ii.ave  I  had  with  him,  when  we  were 
rather  older  boys,  and  our  tallness  made  us  more  obnoxious  to  observation  in 
the  l)hie  clothes,  because  I  would  not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind  ways  (>f  the 
town  with  hnn  to  elude  notice,  when  we  have  been  out  it)getlRT  on  a  iioliday  in 

Ihe  streets  of  this  sni-i-ring  and  prying  UKMropolis.     W went,   sore  with 

these  notions,  to  Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweetness  of  a  scliolar's  life, 
meeting  with  the  alloy  of  a  humble  introduction,  wrought  in  hini  a  p.assionate 
devotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound  aversion  from  the  society.  Theservitor's 
gown  (worse  tli.m  his  school  array)  clung  lo  him  with  Nessian  venom.  Mo 
thought  himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb,  under  which  Latimer  nmsi  h.ive  walked 
erect;  and  in  which  Hooker,  in  his  ynung  days,  possibly  ll.iunted  in  a  vein  of 
no  discommendable  vanity.  In  Ihe  di-pth  of  college  shades,  or  in  his  lonely 
chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from  observation.     Ho  found  shelter  among 
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;  books,  which  insult  not ;  and  studies,  that  ask  no  questions  of  a  youth's  finances, 
j  He  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for  looking  out  beyond  his 
\  domains.  The  healing  influence  of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  liim,  to  soothe 
!  and  to  abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthy  man;  when  the  waywardness  of  his 
I    fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a  second  and  worse  malignity.     The  father  of 

W liad  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of  house-painter  at  N ,    j 

I  near  Oxford.  .-\  supposed  interest  with  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  had 
now  induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hopes  of  being  | 
employed  upon  some  public  works  which  were  talked  of.  From  that  moment  i 
I  read  in  the  countenance  of  the  young  man,  the  determination  which  at  length  j 
tore  him  from  academical  pursuits  for  ever.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  | 
our  Universities,  the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the  townsmen,  as 
tliey  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the  latter  especially— is  carried  to  an  excess 

that  would  appear  harsh  and  incredible.     The  temperament  of  W 's  father 

was  diametrically   the  reverse  of  his   own.     Old   W was  a  little,   busy, 

cringing  tradesman,  who,  with  his  son  wpon  his  arm,  would  stand  bowing  and 
scrapmg,  cap  in  hand,  to  anything  that  wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown— insen- 
sible to  the  winks  and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  man,  to  whose 
chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was  thus  obsequiously  and 

gr.itiiitously  ducking.     .Such  a  state  of  tlungs  could  not  last.       \V must 

change  the  air  of  Oxford  or  be  suffocated.  He  chose  the  former;  and  let  the 
sturdy  moralist,  who  strains  the  point  of  ilu-  filial  duties  as  high  as  they  can 
be.ir,  censure  the  dereliction  ;   he  cannot  estimate  the  struggle.     I  stood  with 

\V ,  the  last  afternoon  I   ever  saw  him,  under  the  eaves  of  l)is  paternal 

dwelling.     It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the  High  .Street  to  the  back  of 

college,   where   W kept   his  rooms.     He  seemed  thoughtful,  and 

niore  reconciled.  I  ventured  to  rally  him  — fniding  him  in  a  better  mood — upon 
a  representation  of  the  Artist  Mvangelist,  which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs 
were  beginning  to  tloiirish,  had  causeil  to  be  set  up  in  a  sjilendid  sort  of  frame, 
over  Jiis  really  handscMiie  shop,  cither  as  a  token  of  prosperity,  or  badge  of 

gratitude  to  his  saint.      W looked  up  al  the  Luke,  and,  like  Satan,  "knew 

his  mounted  sign— and  fied."  .\  letter  on  his  fathers  tal)le  the  next  morning, 
aimounced  that  he  had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regmient  about  to  embark 
for  Portugal.  He  was  among  the  first  who  perished  belore  the  walls  of 
.St.  Sebastian. 

I  rlo  not  know  how,  upon  a  sub|ect  which  1  began  with  treating  half  seriously, 
I  should  have  falli'n  upon  a  recital  sf)  eminenily  painful;   but  this  theme  of 
poor  relationship  is  rejiletc  with  so  nuieli  tuatler  for  tragic,  as  well  as  comic 
associations,  that  it  is  diffieiilt  to  keep  the  account  distinct  svithout  blending. 
Th'.'  earliest  impressions  which   I   received    on  this  matter,  arc  eertainly    not 
att'-nrled  with  anything  painful,  or  very  hunnli.iting,  in  the  recalling.     Al  my 
father's  tabic  (no  VL'ry  splendid   one)  was  to  be  found,  every  .S.iiurflay,    the 
mysterious  figure  of  an  aged  gentleman  rloihed  in  neat  lilack,   of  a  s.ul  yet 
comely  appe.ir.ince.     His  deportment  w.is  of  the  essentre  »>f  giaviiv  ;   his  words 
few  or  none;  and  I  was  not  to  make. -i  noise  in  his  presence.      1  had  little  inclina- 
lion  to  have  done  so-  for  my  cue  was   to   adintre  in   silence.     .A  particular 
elbow  ch.iir  was  appropn.iied  to  him,  which  was  in  no  case  to  he  violated.     .A    1 
[x'fiilur  sort  of  sweet  pudding,  which  appeared  on  no  other  occasion,  distin-    I 
giii.lied    the  (lays  of  his  coming.     1  used   to  think  him  a  prodigiously  rich 
man.     All  I  could  m.ike  out  of  him  was,  that   he  and  my  f.itlier  h.id    been 
•choolfellosvs  a  world  ago  at  Lincoln,  ami  that  he  c.ime  from  the  Mint.     'I  he    i 
Mint  1  knew  to  Iv  n.  place  where  all  the  money  w.ts  coined-  and  I  ihoiiyht  he    [ 
was  the  owner  of  all  that  nioni-y.     ,\wriil  idi-ns  of  the  Tower  twim-il  them-    , 
S<:lv';  about  his  ptcsi-nee.      Hir  seemed  above  liiiman  inliriniiies  and  p.issi.ms. 
A  norl  of  melancholy  grandeur  invested  him.     Irom  some  mexplicible  doom 
I  fancied  hiin  ot)li|;cd  to  ro  about  in  nn  eternal  suit  of  mourning  ;  n  captive— 


a  stately  being,  let  out  of  the  Tower  on  Saturdays.  Often  have  I  wondered 
at  the  temerity  of  my  father,  who,  in  spite  of  an  habitual  general  respect  which 
we  all  in  common  manifested  towards  him,  would  venture  now  and  then  to 
stand  up  against  him  in  some  argument,  touching  their  youtliful  days.  The 
houses  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (as  most  of  my  readers  know) 
between  the  dwellers  on  the  hill,  and  in  the  valley.  This  marked  distinction 
formed  an  obvious  division  betweeii  the  boys  w  ho  lived  above  (however  brouglit 
together  in  a  common  school)  and  the  boys  whose  paternal  residence  was  on 
the  plain  ;  a  sufficient  cause  of  hostility  in  ihe  code  of  these  young  Grotiuses. 
My  father  had  been  a  leading  Moiuitaineer  ;  and  would  still  maintain  the 
general  superiority,  in  skill  and  hardihood,  of  the  Alwvc  Boys  (his  own  faction) 
over  the  Below  Boys  (so  were  they  called),  of  which  party  his  contemporary  had 
been  a  chieftain.  Many  and  hot  were  the  skirmislies  on  tliis  topic-thc  onlv 
one  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  was  ever  brought  out — and  bad  blood 
bred;  even  sometimes  almost  to  the  recommencement  (so  I  e.vpected)  of 
actual  hostilities.  But  my  father,  who  scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages, 
generally  contrived  to  turn  the  conversation  upon  some  adroit  by-comnienda- 
tion  of  the  old  .Minster  ;  in  the  general  preference  of  whicli,  before  all  other 
catliedrals  in  the  island,  the  dweller  on  the  hill,  and  the  plam-born,  could  meet 
on  a  conciliating  level,  and  lay  down  their  less  important  dil^erences.  Once 
only  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  really  ruffled,  and  I  remember  with  anguish  the 
tliought  that  came  over  me  :  "  Perhaps  he  will  never  come  here  again."  He 
!iad  been  pressed  to  take  another  plate  of  the  viand,  which  I  liave  already 
mentioned  as  the  indispensable  concomitant  of  his  visits.  He  had  refused, 
with  a  resistance  amounting  to  rigour — when  my  aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian,  but 
who  had  something  of  this,  in  common  with  my  cousin  Bridget,  that  she  would 
sotnelimes  press  civility  out  of  season— uttered  the  following  memorable 
application — "  Uo  take  another  slice,  .Mr.  Billet,  for  you  do  not  get  pudding 
every  day." — The  old  gentleman  said  nothing  at  the  time— but  he  took  occasion 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  some  argument  had  intervened  between 
them,  to  utter  with  an  emphasis  whicii  chilled  the  company,  and  which  chills 
me  now  as  I  write  it — "  Woman  you  are  superaninialcd."  |ohn  Billet  did  not 
survive  long  after  the  dig(.'stiiig  of  this  affront  ;  but  he  survived  long  enough  to 
assure  me  that  peace  was  actually  restored  !  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  another 
pudding  was  discreetly  substilul<'d  in  the  place  of  that  which  ])ad  occasioned 
the  offence,  lie  died  at  the  Mint  (.Anno  1781)  wliero  lie  liad  long  held,  what 
he  accounted,  a  comfortable  independence;  and  with  five  (lounds,  fourteen 
sliillings,  and  a  penny,  wliich  were  found  in  his  cscrutoire  after  his  decease, 
left  the  world,  blessing  (iod  tiiat  lie  had  enough  to  bury  iiim,  and  that  he  iiad 
never  been  obliged  to  any  man  for  a  sixpence.     This  w.is   -a  I'oor  Relation. 


(tbc  CbUi)  J^nrrcl ;  a  Dream. 

{The  London  Af.jj^'.niiic,  June,  iSjj.) 


I  riiANrrn  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fanlaslic.il  thinjj  of  a  dream  Ihe  other 
nigiit,  tliat  you  shall  liear  of.  I  had  been  leading  the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels." 
and  wtnt  to  bed  witii  my  head  full  of  speculations  suggested  by  lliat  extra- 
ordinary legend.      It  had  j]iven   birtli   to   innumerable   conjectures;   and,    I 


J 


\. 
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remember,  the  last  waking  thought,  which  I  gave  expression  to  on  my  pillow, 
was  a  sort  of  wonder,  "  what  could  come  of  it." 

1  was  suddenly  transported,  how  or  wliither  I  could  scarcely  n-.ake  out— but 
to  some  celestial  region.  It  was  not  the  real  heavens  neither— not  the  down- 
right Bible  heaven— but  a  kind  of  fairyland  heaven,  about  which  a  poor 
human  fancy  may  have  leave  to  sport  and  air  itself,  I  will  hopes  witliout 
presumption. 

MethouglU — what  wild  things  dreams  are!  — I  was  present— at  what  would 
you  imagine  i" — at  an  angel's  gossiping. 

\\'hence  it  came,  or  how  it  came,  or  who  bid  it  come,  or  whether  it  came 
purely  of  its  own  head,  neither  you  nor  I  know— but  there  lay,  sure  enough, 
wrapt  in  iis  little  cloudy  swaddling  bands— a  Child  .Xngel.  ! 

i>un-ihreads — filmy  beams— ran  through  the  celestial  napcry  of  what  seemed    1 
its  princely  cradle.     All  the  winged  orders  hovered  round,  watching  \\  lien  tlie    | 
new-born  should  open  its  yet  closed  eyes  ;  vhich,  when  it  did,  first  one,  and    1 
then  the  other — witii  a  solicitude  and  apprehension,  yet  not  such  as,  stained    | 
with  fear,  dims  the  expanding  eye-lids  of  mortal  infants,  but  as  if  to  explore 
its  path  in  those  its  unhereditary  palaces— what  an  inexhaustible  titter  tliat 
time  spared  not  celestial  visages  !     Xor  wanted  there  to  niy  seeming— O  the 
inexplicable  smipleness  of  dreams  !— bowls  of  that  cheering  nectar, 

—  which  mortals  caudle  call  below— 

Nor  were  wanting  firccs  of  female  ministrants, — stricken  in  years,  as  it  might 
seem,— so  dexterous  were  tliose  heavenly  attendants  to  counterfeit  kintily 
similitudes  of  earth,  to  greet,  with  terrestrial  child-rites  the  young  /resent, 
which  earth  liad  made  to  heaven. 

'I'jien  were  celestial  harpings  heard,  not  in  full  symphony  as  those  by  which 
the  spheres  are  tutored  ;  but,  as  loudest  instruments  on  earth  sjx'aks  often- 
times, niufHed  ;  so  to  actomniodate  their  sound  the  better  to  the  weak  ears  of 
the  imperfect-born.  -And,  with  the  noise  of  those  siilxlued  sounchngs,  the 
Angelet  sprang  forth,  llutlering  its  ruiliiuents  of  pinions — but  fortliwitli  tlagged 
and  was  recovered  into  the  arms  of  those  full-winged  angels.  And  a  wonder 
It  was  to  see  how,  as  years  went  loiuid  in  lieaven— a  year  in  dreams  is  as  a  day 
—  continually  its  whue  shoulders  put  forth  buds  of  wings,  but,  wanting  the 
perfect  angelic  nutrmient,  anon  wa.s  shorn  of  its  aspiring,  and  fell  iluttering-- 
still  caught  by  angel  hands  — for  ever  to  jnit  forth  shoots,  and  to  fall  lluttenng, 
because  its  birih  was  not  of  the  unmixed  vigour  of  heaven. 

And  a  name  was  given  to  the  H.ibe  .Angel,  and  it  was  to  be  called  Gc-Uniiii,!, 
because  its  profluetion  was  of  earlii  and  heaven. 

And  it  could  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason  of  its  adojition  into  immortal 
palaces  :  but  it  was  to  know  weakness,  and  nli.ince,  and  the  shallow  of  human 
imlH-'cilily;  and  it  went  with  a  lame  gait;  but  in  its  goings  it  exceeded  all 
mortal  children  in  grace  and  ssviflness.  Then  pity  first  sjirang  up  in  angelic 
bosoms;  and  yearnings  (like  the  liunian)  touciieii  lluiii  at  the  sight  ol  the 
immortal  lame  one. 

And  with  pain  did  then  first  those  Intuitive  I'ssences,  with  p.iin  and  .strife  to 
their  naluies  (not  grief),  put  back  their  bright  iiileihgences,  and  reduce  their 
eih'-real  minds,  «.(lio()iing  them  lo  degrees  and  slower  pmei'sses,  .so  to  ad.ipt 
ilH-ir  lessons  lo  the  gr.idual  illuminalion  (.as  must  needs  be)  of  the  lialfearth- 
borii;  and  what  iiiliiilive  notices  they  could  not  repel  (by  reason  that  their 
nature  is.  lo  know  all  things  at  once),  the  lialfheaveiily  novice,  by  the  beliir 
part  of  Its  nature,  aspired  lo  receive  into  its  iindeisianding ;  so  that  Ilimiiliiy 
and  Aspiration  went  on  even-pacetl  in  the  insliucliuns  of  the  glorious  .Am- 
phibiiim. 

Itui,  by  rwison  that  Mature  Humanity  is  too  gross  lo  btealhc  the  air  of  that 
kupci-»ubtlic  region,  its  portion  was,  and  is,  to  be  a  cliild  for  ever. 
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And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might  not  press  into  the  heart  and  inwards 
of  the  palace  of  its  adoption,  those  full-natured  angels  tended  it  by  turns  in  the 
pnrlieux  of  the  palace,  where  were  shady  groves  and  rivulets,  like  this  green 
earth  from  which  it  came  :  so  Love,  with  Voluntary  Humility,  waited  upon  the 
entertainment  of  the  new-adopted. 

And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round  (in  dreams  Time  is  nothing),  and  still  it 
kept,  and  is  to  keep,  perpetual  childhood,  and  is  the  Tutelar  Genius  of  Child- 
liood  upon  earth,  and  still  goes  lame  and  lovely. 

V>y  the  banks  of  the  River  Pison  is  seen,  lone-sitting  by  the  grave  of  the 
terrestrial  .Adah,  whom  the  angel  Nadir  loved,  a  Child  ;  but  not  the  same 
which  1  saw  in  heaven.  A  mournful  hue  overcasts  its  lineaments  ;  nevertheless, 
a  correspondency  is  between  tiie  child  by  the  grave  and  that  celestial  orpl-.an, 
whom  I  saw  above  ;  and  the  dimness  of  the  grief  upon  the  heavenly,  is  as  a 
shadow  or  emblem  of  that  which  stains  the  beauty  of  the  terrestrial.  And  this 
correspondency  is  not  to  be  understood  but  by  dreams. 

And  in  tlie  archives  of  heaven  1  had  grace  to  read,  how  tliat  once  the  angel 
.N'adir,  being  e.\ile(l  from  his  place  for  mortal  passion,  upspringing  on  the  wings 
of  parentallove  (such  power  liad  i^arental  love  for  a  moment  to  suspend  tlie 
else-irrevocable  law)  appeared  for  a  brief  instant  in  his  station  ;  and,  depositing 
a  v.ondrous  liirth,  straightway  disappeared,  and  the  palaces  knew  iiim  no  more. 
And  this  charge  was  the  self-same  Babe,  who  goeth  lame  and  lovely  — but  Adali 
sleepeth  by  the  river  Pison. 


^bc  (LMiJ  4'Jlarriafc  ^iljon. 

'\Thc  London  Ma^^ijtiiic,  July,  1823.) 


I  AM  fond  of  pnss.ng  my  vacations  (I  believe  I  have  said  sn  before)  at  one  or 
other  of  the  Uiiiversiiies.  .\e\t  lo  tiiese  my  ciioice  would  fix  me  at  some  woody 
spot,  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Henley  aflbrds  in  abundance,  upon  the 
ijanks  of  my  beloved  Thames.  P.ut  somehow  or  oilier  my  cousin  eonirivs  to 
wheedle  me  once  in  three  or  four  seasons  to  a  waicnng-place.  Oldati.ichmenls 
cling  to  hi-rin  spile  of  experience.  Weh.ive  lieeii  dull  at  Wotlhing  one  summer, 
duller  at  I'.righton  anothei,  dullest  at  I'aslbonnur  .i  third,  and  are  at  this  moment 
donig  dre.iry  [lenaiice  at-  Hastings  !  — and  all  because  we  were  ii.ippy  many 
yi.'ars  ago  for  a  brief  week  at  -Margate.  That  was  our  first  si-a-side  experi- 
ment, and  inniiy  circumstances  combined  to  make  it  lii-  most  .igr-e.ible  Iiolui.iy 
of  my  life.  \\'e  had  neiliierof  us  seen  the  .sea,  and  we  had  never  bien  from 
home  so  long  toR<'llirr  in  company. 

<  nil  1  forget  tliei-.  thou  old  Mar;ate  Hoy,  with  ihv  weather  beaten,  sunburnt 
raiK.iin,  anil  his  rnugh  aceomirodalions-1  ill  exehanged  for  the  lupperv  and 
fresh-water  niccne-s  of  the  modi-rn  steam-paeki-l  ?  I'o  the  winds  and  wavts 
thou  commilledst  lliv  goodly  freightage,  and  didsl  ,»sk  no  aid  of  migie  fumes, 
and  spells,  and  boiling  cauldrons.  With  the  g.iles  of  he.uen  lluui  wealest 
swimmingly;  or,  when  it  was  ihrir  ]>leasnre,  stoodext  still  Willi  s.ulor-like 
patience.  Thv  course  was  natiir.il.  not  forceil,  as  in  a  hotbed  :  nor  didsi  thou 
go  poisoning  the  bieatli  of  ocean  with  sulpluireoiis  smoke— a  great  sea-chimera, 
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chimneying  and  furnacing  the  deep ;  or  liker  to  that  fire-god  parching  up 
Scamandcr. 

Can  I  forget  thy  honest,  yet  slender  crew,  with  tlieir  coy  reluctant  responses 
(yet  to  the  suppression  of  anything  like  contempM  lo  the  raw  tjuestions,  which 
we  of  tliL-  great  city  would  be  ever  and  anon  putting  to  them,  as  to  tlie  uses  of 
this  or  that  strange  naval  implement  ?  'Specially  can  1  forget  thee,  thou  happy 
medium,  thou  shade  of  refuge  between  us  and  them,  conciliating  interpreter  of 
their  skill  to  our  simplicity,  comfortable  ambassador  between  sea  and  land  !  — 
whose  sailor-trousers  did  not  more  convincingly  assure  thee  to  be  an  adopted 
denizen  of  the  former,  than  thy  white  cap,  and  whiter  apron  over  them,  with 
thy  neat-fingered  practice  in  thy  culinary  vocation,  bespoice  thee  to  have  been 
of  inland  nuriurt-  lieretofore— a  niabter  cook  of  liastcheap  ?  How  busily  didst 
thou  ply  thy  multifarious  occupation,  cook,  manner,  attendant,  chamberlain  ; 
here,  there,  like  another  Ariel,  flaming  at  once  aiiout  all  parts  of  the  deck,  yet 
with  kindlier  ministrations— not  toassist  the  tc.-npest,  but,  as  if  touched  witha 
kindred  sense  of  our  infirmities,  to  soothe  the  <iuaims  which  that  untried  motion 
might  haply  raise  in  our  crude  land-fancies.  .-\nd  wlien  the  oer-washing  bilious 
drove  us  ix'low  deck  (for  it  was  f.ir  gone  in  October,  and  we  had  stilt  and  blow- 
ing weailiCT)  how  did  thy  officious  ministerings,  still  catering  for  our  comfort, 
with  cards,  and  cordials,  and  thy  more  cordial  conversation,  allevi.Ue  the  close- 
ness and  the  confinement  of  thy  else  (truth  to  say)  not  very  savoury,  nor  very 
inviting,  little  cabin  I 

With  these  addilair.enls  to  boot,  wc  Iiad  on  board  a  fellow-passenger,  whose 
discourse  in  verity  might  have  beguiled  a  longer  voyage  than  wc  ineJitated, 
and  h.ive  made  mirth  and  wonder  abound  as  far  as  the  .Azores,  }^e  was  a 
dark,  Spanish  comple\ioiied  young  man,  nMiiarkably  handsome,  with  an  oHicer- 
I  like  assurance,  and  an  insuppressible  volubility  of  assertion.  lie  was,  in  f.ut, 
I  the  greatest  liar  I  had  met  with  then,  or  since.  He  was  none  of  your  hesi- 
'.  tating,  half  siory-tellcrs  (a  most  painful  description  of  mort.als)  who  go  on 
■  sounfling  your  belief,  and  only  giving  you  as  much  as  they  see  you  can 
'•  swallow  at  a  lime  — the  nibbling  ]5ickpockets  of  your  patience  — but  one  who 
I  committed  downright,  daylight  depredations  upon  his  neighbour's  faith.  He 
did  not  stand  shivering  upon  the  brink,  but  was  a  hearty  tliorough-paced  liar, 
and  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of  your  credulity.  I  partly  believe,  he 
made  pretty  sure  of  his  company.  Not  many  rich,  not  many  wise,  or  learned, 
coinpov'-d  at  that  time  the  common  stowage  of  a  Margate  jncket.  We  were, 
I  am  afraid,  a  -let  of  as  unseasoned  Londoners  (let  our  enemies  give  it  a  worse 
name)  as  Alderm.inbury,  or  Watling  Street,  at  th.it  lime  of  day  could  have 
.supplied.  There  miijht  be  an  exception  or  two  among  us,  but  I  scorn  to  make 
any  invidious  disiiniiions  among  such  a  jollv,  companionable  ship's  company, 
as  those  were  whom  I  sailed  with.  Something  too  must  he  conceded  lo  the 
t'lVnnn  l.oii.  \\,\{\  the  conlidenf  fellow  told  us  half  the  lei^enih  on  l.md,  which 
he  favoured  us  with  on  the  other  element,  I  (latter  myself  the  good  sense  of 
most  of  us  wouhl  li,ivc  revolted.  Hut  we  were  in  anew  world,  with  everyiliiii.g 
imfamihar  about  us,  aiifl  the  time  and  place  disposed  us  to  the  reception  of 
any  prodiijious  in.uvel  wh.ilsocver.  Time  h.is  obliterated  (rom  my  nii-morv 
minh  of  Ins  wild  fablmgs;  and  the  rest  wouhl  appear  but  dull,  as  wrilleii,  and 
to  \w  ri'.id  on  shori".  He  h.ul  been  Aide-di-eamp  (.imoiig  <iilier  r.iri!  aeeidenis 
and  forliines)  to  a  I'iTnLui  prince,  .md  ,it  one  blow  h.id  strickeii  off  the  head  of 
llie  King  of  C.'ariinani.i  on  horseback.  I  le,  of  couise,  married  Ihc  I'linces 
d.iuqhler.  I  forqei  wliat  unlucky  turn  in  ihe  politics  of  that  court,  combining 
with  the  loSH  ol  Ins  consort,  was  the  re.ison  of  his  r|iiitiing  i'ersi.i;  but  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  m.itiici.in  he  Ir.insporled  himself,  along  with  his  Ihmicis,  back 
lo  I''.ngl.iiu),  where  we  still  found  him  in  the  coiilidi-nce  of  j;re.il  ladies.  'I'liere 
was  some  story  of  a  Princess  lili/.abelh,  if  1  remember— having  intrusted  to 
hi<i  cnrcan  extraordinary  casket  of  jewels,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion— 
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but  n.s  I  am  not  certain  of  the  name  or  circumstances  at  this  distance  of  time, 
I  must  leave  it  to  the  koyal  daughters  of  England  to  settle  the  honour  among 
themselves  m  private.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  half  his  pleasant  wonders  ;  but  I 
perfectly  remember,  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  seen  a  phoenix ; 
and  he  obligingly  undeceived  us  of  the  vulgar  error,  that  there  is  but  one  of 
that  species  at  a  time,  assuring  us  that  they  were  not  uncommon  in  some  parts 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Hitherto  he  had  found  the  most  implicit  listeners.  His 
dreaming  fancies  had  transported  us  beyond  the  "ignorant  jiresent.  '  Hut 
when  (still  hardying  more  and  more  in  his  triumjihs  over  our  simplicity)  lie 
went  on  to  affirm  that  he  h.id  actually  sailed  through  the  legs  of  the  Colossus 
I  at  Rhodes,  it  really  became  necessary  to  make  a  stanrl.  And  here  I  must  do 
justice  to  the  good  sense  and  intrepidity  of  one  of  our  jrarty,  a  youth,  that  had 
hitherto  been  one  of  his  most  deferential  auditors,  who,  from  his  recent  read- 
ing, m;ide  bold  to  assure  the  gentleman,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  iis 
"  the  Colossus  in  question  had  been  destroyed  long  since  :  "  to  whose  opinion, 
delivered  with  all  modesty,  our  liero  was  obliging  enough  to  concede  thus  much, 
that  "  the  figure  was  indeed  a  little  damaged."  'lliis  was  the  only  opposition 
lie  met  with,  and  it  did  not  at  iiil  seem  to  stagger  him,  for  he  [jroceetled  with 
his  fables,  which  the  same  youth  appeared  to  swallow  with  still  more  com- 
placency than  ever, — confirmed,  .is  it  wctc,  by  the  extreme  candour  of  that 
concession.  With  these  prodigies  he  wheedled  us  on  till  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  Keculvers,  which  one  of  our  own  company  (having  been  the  voyage  before) 
immediately  rccognuing,  and  pointing  out  to  us,  was  considered  by  us  as  no 
ordinary  seaman. 

AH  tins  time  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  deck  quite  a  different  character.  It 
wa.s  a  lad,  api)aiently  very  poor,  very  infirm,  and  very  jiatient.  His  eye  was 
ever  on  the  sea,  with  a  smile:  and,  if  he  caught  now  and  then  some  snatches 
of  tiiese  wild  legends,  it  was  by  accident,  and  they  seeiued  not  to  concern  him. 
The  waves  to  him  whispered  more  pleasant  stories.  He  was  as  one,  being 
Willi  us,  but  not  of  us.  He  heard  the  bell  of  dinner  ring  without  stirring  ; 
and  when  some  of  us  pulled  out  our  private  stores— our  cold  meat  and  our 
salads  — lie  produced  none,  and  seemed  to  want  none.  Only  a  solitary  biscuit 
he  liad  laid  in  ;  provision  for  the  one  or  two  flays  and  nights,  to  wliich  these 
vessels  then  were  oftentimes  obliged  to  jirolong  their  voyage.  Upon  a  nearer 
acf|uaintancc  with  him,  which  he  seemed  neither  to  court  nor  decline,  we 
learned  that  he  was  going  to  Margate,  with  the  hope  of  being  admitted  into 
the  Infirmary  there  for  sea-bathing.  His  disease  was  a  scroful.*,  wliicli  ap- 
pe.'ired  to  have  eaten  all  over  him.  He  expressed  great  hopes  of  a  cure  ;  and 
when  we  asked  him,  whether  he  had  any  friends  where  he  was  going,  he  replied, 
"  he  hiui  no  friends." 

These  pleasant,  and  some  mournful  passages,  with  the  first  siglu  of  the  sea, 

ro-operaling  with  youth,  and  a  sense  of  holidays,  and  out-of-door  .adventure. 

I    to  me  that  had  been  pent  up  in  populous  cities  for  many  months  before,— have 

left  upon  mv  mind  die  fragrance  as  of  summer  days  gone  by,  bequeathing 

nothing  but  their  icmcmbraiice  for  cold  and  wintry  lioiirs  to  chew  upon. 

U  ill  II  be  thought  a  digri.'ssion  (it  may  sp arc  -olne  unwelcome  comparisons), 
if  I  endeavour  to  account  for  liie  dh\al'i<.f,uti>>ii  wiiich  I  have  heard  so  many 
persons  confess  to  have  felt  (as  I  did  myself  feel  in  part  on  tliis  occasion).  <;/  the 
sii^lil ,/  Ihe  ic.i  A''-  ///<■  /'■'  >'  timff  I  think  the  reaMm  usually  given— referiing 
to  the  inc,ii)acily  of  actual  objects  for  satisfying  our  preconceptions  of  them- 
scair(!ly  goes  (leej)  enough  into  \\w.  (juestioii.  Let  the  s.ime  person  see  a  lion 
an  <-lcplianf,  a  mountain,  for  the  first  lime  in  his  life,  and  lie  sh.iU  perhajis  feel 
himself  a  little  morlified.  The  things  do  not  fill  up  th.U  since,  which  the  idea 
of  them  seemed  to  take  up  in  his  mind,  hut  they  iiave  slili  a  correspondency 
to  his  first  notion,  and  in  lime  grow  up  to  it,  so  as  to  proiluce  a  very  simil.ir 
impicsion  :  enl.uging  themselves  (if  1   may  »ay  so)  upon  familiarity.      Hut  the 
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!    sea  remains  a  disappointment. — Is  it  not,  that  in  the  latlcr  we  had  expected  to 
j    behold  (absurdly,  I  grant,  but,  I  am  afraid,  by  the  law  of  imagination  unavoid-  ' 
I    ably)  not  a  definite  object,  as  those  wild  beasts,  or  that  mountain  compassable   \ 
by  the  eye,  but  <///  tlie  sea  at  once,  thk  commknsukatk.  an  rAGONisr  uv  the    ] 
EAKTH?     I  do  not  say  we  tell  ourselves  so  much,  but  the  craving  of  the  mind    | 
j    is  to  be  satisfied  witli  nothing  less.     I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  person 
;    of  fifteen  (as   I   then  was)  knowing  nothing  of  the  sea,  but  from   description. 
I    He  cotnes  to  it  for  the  first  time— all  that  he  has  been  reading  of  it  all  his  life, 
i    and ///i?/ the  most  enthusiastic  part  of  life, —all  he  has  gathered  from  narra- 
tives of  wandering  seamen  ;  what  lie  has  gained  from  true  voyages,  and  what 
I    he  cherishes  as  credulously  from  romance  and  poetry;   crowding  their  images, 
I   and  evading  strange  tributes  from  expectation. — He  tliinks  of  tiie  great  deep, 
j  and  of  tliose  who  go  down  unto  it ;   of  its  thousand  isles,  and  of  the  vast  con- 
)  tinents  it   washes;  of  its   receiving  the   mighty    Flata,   or   Orellana,    into   its 
I   bosom,  without  disturbance,  or  sense  of  augmentation;   of  Biscay  swells,  and 
j   the  mariner 

I  For  m-niiy  a  day.  and  in.my  a  dreadful  night, 

I  Ince!.sant  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape  ; 

of  fatal  rocks,  and  the  "still-vexed  Bermoothes ;  "  of  great  whirlpools,  and 
the  water-spout;  of  sunken  ships,  and  sumless  treasures  swallowed  up  in  the 
tinrestoring  depths  :  of  fishes  and  quaint  monsters,  to  which  all  that  is  terrible 
on  earth — 

lie  but  as  bu^js  to  frighten  babes  withal. 
Compared  with  the  creatures  in  the  sea's  entral ; 

of  naked  sav.nges,  and  Juan  Fcrnandex ;  of  pearls,  and  shells ;  of  coral  beds, 
and  of  enchanted  isles ;  of  mermaids'  grots— 

1  do  not  assert  that  in  sober  earnest  he  expects  to  be  shown  all  these  wonders 
at  once,  but  he  is  under  the  tyranny  of  a  mighty  f.iciilty,  which  haunts  him 
with  confused  liints  and  shadows  of  all  these;  and  when  the  actual  object 
opens  first  upon  him,  seen  (in  tame  weather  too  most  likelv)  from  our  un- 
romantic  coasts -a  .speck,  a  slip  of  sea-waler,  as  it  shows  to  jiim  — what  can  it 
prove  but  a  very  unsatisfying  and  even  diminutive  entertainment  ?  Or  if  he 
li.is  come  lo  it  from  the  moiilh  of  a  river,  was  it  much  more  than  the  river 
widening?  and,  even  out  of  sight  of  land,  what  had  he  but  a  flat  watery 
liorizon  aiioul  him,  nolhing  comparable  to  the  vast  o'er-cnrtaining  skv,  his 
familiar  object,  sren  d.iily  without  dread  or  .amn/cment  .'—Who,  in  similar 
circuinslanccs,  has  not  been  tempted  to  exclaim  with  t  haioba,  in  the  poem  of 
Gcbir, — 

Is  (his  the  niiglity  occin?— is  this  allf 

I  love  town,  or  countrv;  Imt  lliis  detestable  Cinque  Port  is  neither.  I  hate 
these  scrubbed  shout.s,  thrusting  out  their  starved  foliage  from  between  tlic 
horrid  fissures  of  duMy  innutritions  rocks  ;  which  the  amateur  calls  "  verdure 
lo  the  edt;c  of  llie  sea.  "  I  require  wooils,  and  they  show  me  slimted  coppices. 
I  try  otii  foi  the  waler-brooks,  ,".nd  p.mt  for  fresii  streams,  and  inland  murmurs. 
I  cannot  st.ind  all  day  on  the  ii.ikcd  bcich,  w.ilching  the  capricious  lines 
of  llie  se.TS,  shifting  like  the  colour;  of  a  dying  nuillet.  I  am  tired  of 
looking  out  at  the  windows  of  this  isl.indprison.  I  would  fiin  retire  into  the 
mterioi  of  my  ca(.;e.  While  I  ga/e  upon  the  sea,  I  want  to  be  on  it,  over  it, 
across  it.  It  binds  me  in  with  chains,  as  of  iron.  My  Ihoiighls  are  abro.id. 
I  .shfiiiid  not  so  feel  in  .Staffordshire.  '1  lirie  is  no  home  for  me  here.  'I  here  is 
iiu  •..  use  of  home  at  Hastings.  It  is  a  |)l.\ce  of  fugllive  resort,  an  hctero- 
i.'-ii'-'iii,  ;issciiib\age  of  sea-mews  and  slorkbroUers,  Amphilriles  of  tlie  town, 
•  iiid  iiiijses  that  co(|uet  with  the  Ucenn.  If  it  were  what  il  was  in  its  primitive 
bimpc,  and  wh.it  it  ought  lo  have  remained,  a  f.nr  honest  fisiiing-town,  nnd  no 
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more,  it  were  something— with  ■x  few  stragghng  fishermen's  huts  scattered 
about,  artless  as  its  chffs,  and  witli  their  materials  filched  from  them,  it 
were  something.  I  could  abide  to  dwell  with  Meschek  ;  to  assort  with 
fisher-swains,  and  smugglers.  There  are,  or  I  dream  there  are.  many  of 
this  latter  occupation  here.  Tlieir  faces  become  the  place.  I  like  a 
smuggler.  He  is  the  only  honest  thief.  He  robs  nothing  but  the  revenue, — 
an  abstraction  I  never  greatly  cared  about.  I  could  go  out  with  them  in  their 
mackerel  boats,  or  about  their  less  ostensible  busintss,  with  some  satisfaction. 
I  can  even  tolerate  those  poor  victims  to  monotony,  v/ho  from  day  to  day  pace 
along  the  beach,  in  endless  progress  and  recurrence,  to  watch  their  illicit 
countrymen  — townsfolk  or  brethren  perchance  — whistling  to  the  sheathing  and 
unsheathing  of  their  cutlass  (their  only  solace),  who  under  the  mild  name  of 
preventive  service,  keep  up  a  legitimated  civil  warfare  in  tiie  deplorable  absence 
of  a  foreign  one,  to  show  their  detestation  of  run  hollands,  and  zeal  for  old 
lingland.  But  it  is  the  visitants  from  town  that  come  liere  to  say  that  they 
have  been  Iiere,  with  no  more  relish  of  the  sea  than  a  pond  perch,  or  a  dace 
might  be  supposed  to  have,  that  are  my  aversion.  I  feel  like  a  foolish  dace  in 
these  regions,  and  have  as  little  toleration  for  myself  here,  as  for  them.  What 
can  they  want  here.-'  if  they  li.nl  a  true  relish  of  the  ocean,  \\hy  have  tliey 
brought  all  this  land  luggage  with  them  .^  or  why  pitch  their  civilized  tents  111 
the  desert .'  What  mean  these  scanty  book-rooms — marine  libraries  as  they 
eiitille  them— if  the  sea  were,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  a  book  "to  read 
strange  matter  in  ?  "  what  are  their  foolish  concert- rooms,  if  tliey  come,  as  they 
would  fain  be  thought  to  do,  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  waves.  .AH  is  false 
and  hollow  pretension.  They  come,  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  to  spoil  the 
nature  of  the  place.  They  are  mostly,  as  1  have  said,  stockbrokers;  but  I 
have  watched  the  better  sort  of  them— now  and  then,  an  honest  citizen— of  the 
old  stamp),  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  sliall  bring  down  his  wife  and 
daughters,  to  taste  the  sea  bree/es.  I  always  know  tlie  date  of  their  arrival. 
It  is  easy  to  see  it  in  their  countenance.  .A  day  or  two  they  go  wandering  on 
the  shingles,  picking  up  cockle-shells,  and  thinking  them  great  things;  but,  in 
a  poor  week,  imagiriation  slackens  :  they  begin  to  discover  that  cockles  produce 
no  ])i'arls,  and  then— O  then  !— if  I  could  inierpret  for  the  piviiy  creatures  (I 
know  they  have  not  the  courage  to  confess  it  themselves)  how  gladiy  would  they 
exchange  their  sea-side  rambles  for  a  Sunday  walk  on  the  green-suard  ot  their 
accuslomed  Twickenham  meadows  I 

I  would  ask  one  of  these  sea-charmed  emigrants,  who  think  they  truly  love 
(he  sen,  with  its  wild  usages,  what  would  their  feelings  be,  if  some  of  the  un- 
so|iliis(icatcd  aborigines  of  this  jilace.  encouraged  by  their  courleoiis  queslion- 
iiigs  here,  should  venture,  on  the  faith  of  such  assured  sympathy  between  them, 
to  return  the  visit,  and  come  up  to  see— London.  I  must  imagine  them  wiih 
llieir  lisliing-tackle  on  Iheir  back,  as  we  carry  our  town  necessaries.  Wli.ii  a 
sensation  would  it  cause  in  Lothbury  !  What  vehement  laughter  would  it  not 
excite  .iinoiig 

The  il.iiislitcrs  of  Clic.ipsidc,  and  wives  of  I.omb.nrJ  Sltcctl 

I  ;im  sure  that  no  town-bred,  or  inland-born  subject"?,  cm  feel  llicir  true  and 
natural  nourisliment  at  these  sea-pl.ices.  Nature,  wjicn-  she  docs  not  mean  us 
for  mariners  anil  vagabond;,  bids  us  slay  at  home.  The  salt  foam  seems  to  I 
nourish  .-i  spleen.  I  am  not  half  so  good-natured  as  by  the  milder  waters  of 
my  natural  river.  I  would  exchange  thi-sc  seagulls  for  swans,  and  scud  a 
swallow  for  ever  about  the  banks  u[  '1  hamcsis. 
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Some  .Sonnets  of  Sir  |l[)ilip  Snbuen. 

{The  London  Magazine,  September,  1823.) 


r"W.  H.,"  who  is  tpoken  of  towards  the  close  of  this  essay,  was  Elia's  oM  friend, 
William  Hazlitt,  the  cntic.) 

Sydney's  Sonnets — I  speak  of  the  best  of  them— are  amonc^  the  very  best  of 
their  sort.  Tliev  fall  below  the  plain  moral  dignity,  the  sanctity,  and  high  yet 
modest  spirit  of  self-approval,  of  Milton  in  his  compositions  of  a  similar 
structure.  They  are  in  truth  \\1iat  Milton,  censuring  the  Arcadia,  says  of  that 
work  (to  which  they  are  a  sort  of  after-tune  or  application),  "  vain  and  ama- 
forious  "  enough,  yet  tJie  things  in  their  kind  (as  he  confesses  to  be  true  of  the 
romance)  may  be  "  fiill  of  worth  and  wit."  'I'hey  savour  of  the  courtier,  it 
must  be  allowed,  and  not  of  the  Commonwealthsman.  Hut  Milton  was  a 
courtier  wlien  he  wrote  the  M.isque  at  Ludlow  Castle,  and  still  more  a  courtier 
I  when  he  composed  the  Arcades.  When  the  national  struggle  was  to  begin,  he 
becomingly  cast  these  v.nnitics   behind    him;   ; 


and  if  the  order  of  time  had 
thrown  Sir  Philip  upon  the  crisis  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  there  is  no 
j  reason  why  he  should  not  have  acted  the  same  part  in  that  emergency,  which 
I  has  gloriticd  the  name  of  a  later  Sydney.  He  did  not  want  plain  for  plainness 
or  boldness  of  spirit.  His  letter  on  the  French  match  may  testify,  he  could 
speak  his  mind  freely  to  Princes.     The  times  did  not  call  him  to  the  .scaffold. 

'I'lie  Sonnets  which  we  oftenest  call  lo  mind  of  Milton  were  tlic  compositions 
of  his  malurest  years.  Those  of  Sydney,  which  I  am  al>out  lo  produce,  were 
written  in  the  very  lieyday  of  his  blood.  '1  licy  were  struck  full  of  amorous 
fancies— far-fetched  conceits,  befitting  liis  occupation;  for  'I"rue  Love  thinks 
no  l.ibour  to  .send  out  'Ilioughts  upon  tlie  vast,  and  more  than  Indian  voyages, 
to  bring  home  rich  pearls,  outl.indisli  wealth,  gums,  jewels,  spicery,  to  sacri- 
fice in  self-depreciating  similtudes,  as  slwdows  of  true  amiabilities  in  the 
lioloved.  Wc  must  lie  Lovers— or  at  least  the  cooling  touch  of  time,  tlie 
nninn  fracordia  /iis;ii\  must  not  have  so  damped  our  faculties,  as  to  take 
away  <jur  recollection  that  we  were  once  so— before  we  can  duly  apjireciate  the 
glorious  vanities,  and  gr.tceful  hyperboles,  of  the  p,ission.  The  images  which 
he  iK-fore  our  feet  (though  by  .some  accounted  the  only  n.iiural)  are  least  natural 
for  the  high  Sydne.m  love  io  e.vprcss  its  fancies  by.  'llK-y  may  .serve  for  the 
loves  of  Tibiillus,  or  the  dear  Author  of  llie  richoolmistrcss  ;  for  p.a.ssions  that 
creep  and  wliine  in  lilegies  and  Pastoral  P^iUads.  I  am  sure  Milton  never  loved 
at  liiis  rale.  I  am  nfiaid  some  of  his  addresses  (./</  /.eonoravi,  1  mean)  have 
rather  erretl  on  the  farther  .side;  and  that  the  poet  came  not  much  short  of  a 
religious  mdecorum,  when  he  could  thus  apostrophize  a  singing-girl : — 

Anc.rlin  iiniriri>|iic  Mnis(>ic  crcililc  Rentes) 

OliliKit  H:lluTii%  .tics  all  urilinilxi'.. 
Qiiiil  niinitn,  I.roiior.t,  lilii  si  clnna  ni.iinr, 

N.nm  lti;i  pr.xscnlrni  vok  win. it  i|)s;i  IJcnm? 
Aiit  I>cnN,  aiit  vanii  cerl!"  mens  Itrti.j  i;u.'li 

Per  Ina  secrcio  ^iiltur.i  scrpit  ncrns; 
Serpit  .'luenn,  f.icilisqiic  tlocct  morlalin  cordii 

Sensini  immortali  Mssiirsicre  |ii>ssc  sono. 
(JiKi)  SI  ci:nlta  1,11  1  111. m  iJni's  rsT  rv.H  rt'VCTAQCP.  ri'sfs. 

In  til  una   LOVtilTL'K,  CCTBKA  MUTt's  IIAUbT. 

This  is  loving  in  a  strange  fashion ;  and  it  requires  sonic  candour  of  con- 

U 
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stmction  (besides  the  slight  darkening  of  a  dead  language)  to  cast  a  veil  o\'er 
the  ugly  appe:irance  of  something  very  like  blasphemy  in  the  last  two  verses. 
I  think  the  Lover  would  have  been  staggered,  if  lie  had  gone  about  to  express 
tlie  same  thought  in  English.  I  am  sure,  Sydney  has  no  (lights  like  this.  His 
'■\travaganza5  do  not  strike  at  the  sky,  though  he  takes  leave  to  adopt  the  pale 
Dian  into  a  fellowship  with  his  mortal  passions.  "  With  how  sad  steps,  O 
-Moon."  &c. — The  last  line  of  his  poem  —  "  Do  they  call  z7>/«f  there — uiii^ru/r- 
fuliias'?" — is  a  little  obscured  by  transposition.  He  means,  Do  they  call 
ungratefulness  there  a  virtue  ? 

[After  giving,  here,  eleven  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Sonnets,  Elia  goes  on  to  say  1 

Of  the  foregoing,  thcfirst— "  Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,"  &c. — the  second — "Tlie 
curious  wits,"  (S;c. — and  the  last  sonnet — "  Highway,  since  you,"  &c. — are 
my  favourites.  Hut  the  gci>eral  beauty  of  them  all  is,  that  they  are  so  per- 
fectly characteristical.  The  spirit  of  "  learning  and  of  chivalry," — of  wliicli 
union,  Spenser  has  entitled  .Sydney  to  have  been  the  "president," — shines 
tiirough  them.  I  confess  1  can  see  nothing  of  the  "jejune"  or  "frigid"  in 
tJiem  ;  much  less  of  the  "stiff"  and  "cumbrous" — which  I  have  sometimes 
heard  objected  to  tlie  .Arcadia.  The  verse  runs  off  swiftly  and  gallantly.  It 
might  have  been  tuned  to  the  trumpet;  or  temj^ored  (as  himself  expresses  it) 
to  "  trampling  horses'  feet."  They  abound  in  felicitous  phrases  —  "  O  heavenly 
Fool,  thy  most  kiss-worthy  face":  ith  Sonnet.  —  "Sweet  pillows,  sweetest 
bed;  a  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light":  zwrf  Sonnet. — "That 
sweet  enemy,  — France"  :  ^th  Sonnet. 

But  they  arc  not  rich  in  words  only,  in  vague  and  unlocalized  feelings— the 
failing  too  much  of  some  poetry  of  the  present  day  -  they  are  full,  malerial,  and 
circumstantiated.  Time  and  place  apjjroiJriatcd  every  one  of  them.  It  is  not  a 
fever  of  passion  wasting  itself  upon  a  thin  diet  of  dainty  words,  but  a  tran- 
scendent passion  pervading  and  illuminating  action,  pursuits,  studies,  feats  of 
arms,  the  opinions  of  conteniporarios  and  his  judgment  of  them.  .An  his- 
torical tliread  runs  llnougii  them,  which  almost  fi.ves  a  date  to  them  ;  marks 
tlie  -ci'heii  and  where  they  were  written. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  what  I  conceive  the  merit  of  these  poems,  be- 
cause I  have  been  luirt  by  the  wantonness  (I  wish  I  could  treat  it  by  a  gentler 
name)  with  which  W.  II.  takes  every  occasion  of  insulting  the  memory  of  Sir 
I'hilip  Sydney.  P.ut  tlie  decisions  of  the  .Author  of  Table  Talk,  &.C.  (most 
|i.ufound  and  subtle  where  they  are,  as  for  tlie  most  part,  just),  are  more  safely 
to  be  relied  upon,  on  subjects  and  authors  he  has  a  partiality  for,  than  on  such 
as  he  has  conceived  an  accidental  prejudice  against.  Milton  wrote  Sonnets, 
i:ul  was  a  king-hater  ;  and  it  was  congenial  perhaps  to  sacrifice  a  courtier  to  a 
■iiriot.  Hut  I  w.is  unwilling  to  lose  a  _//■//<•  /./<w  from  my  mind.  The  noble 
11  iges,  pas-ions,  sentiments,  and  poetical  tlelicacies  of  cli.iraefer,  seatleied  all 

er  the  Arcadia  (sjiite  of  .some  stiffness  and  encuinberment),  justify  to  me  the 

I  uaeier  which  his  contemporaries  have  left  us  of  the  writer.     I  cannot  think 

th  the  critic,  that  Sir   I'liilij-)  Sydney  was  that   of-f^roh-ioia  t/iiiii^  which  a 

.  ilisii  noi)lem,in  in  his  insolent  hostility  cliose  to  term  liim.      I  c.ill  lo  mind 

■lie  epit.iph  ina(h:  on  liim,  to  guide  me  lo  jusler  thoughts  of  him  ;   and  I  repose 

upon  the  beautiful  lines  in  the  "  I'riend's  Passion  for  liis  .As.'rophel,"  printed  with 

the  I'^li-gies of  Spenser  and  others--"  Voii  knew— who  knew  not  Aslropliel?"&c. 

Or  lei  any  one  re.ul  tli(!  dieper  sorrows  (grief  running  into  rage)  in   the 
I'oem, — the  last  in  the  collection  acconip.uiyinii  thi-  .-iliovf.  -    from  wliieli  in- 
ti-ni.il   testimony  F    believir  lo   lie    Lord    I'rooke's,     beginnin';  wi'ii  '    '^  k  nee 
•  -th  grief."  -and   tlien  .seriously   ask  himself,   whether  t!' 

irbing  and  confounding  regrets  could  luive   been  t/ia:  i 

'\ford  termed  him. 


L. 


(Lht  ^nmbs  in  tbc  %hhtn^ 

(T/ic  London  Magazine,  October,  1823.) 


[AVTien  originally  published  in  the  Loudon,  this  paper  appeared  as  a  letter  formally  ad- 
dressed "To  Robert  Southey,  Esq."  It  was  afterwards  compacted  from  an  epistle  into 
an  essay,  by  the  striking  out  of  the  passages  here  restored  and  as  usual  carefully 
bracketed.  This  severe  remonstrance  was  provoked  by  an  article  of  Soulhey's  in  the 
Qiiiirterly,  for  the  January  of  i8:'3,  on  the  "  Progress  of  Infidelity,"  in  the  course  of 
which  Llia  was  pained  to  find  his  old  friend,  alluding  by  name  to  his  essays,  apropos 
to  the  one  on  Witches  and  other  Nis^ht  Kears,  as  "a  book  which  only  wants  a  sounder 
religious  feeling,  to  be  as  delightful  as  it  is  original."  It  was  this  une.vpected  onslaught 
that  provoked  Charles  Lamb  to  the  following  pungent  retaliation.  The  result  of  the 
contest  was  a  brief  estrangement,  the  two  old  friends,  on  Southey 's  next  coming  up  to 
London,  being  readily,  however,  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  lastingly  reconciled.  Kiia"s 
intimates,  here  referred  to  under  initials,  are  easily  identified.  "C."  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  I-'rancis  Cary,  translator  of  the /?/-'/«rt  C<w«///<-<.''.''.:  ;  "Allan  C"  Allan  Cunning- 
ham ;  "  \' r"  Urj-an  Waller  Procter,  otherwise  Harry  Cornwall  ;  "A p  "  Thomas 

Allsopp  ;    "G n      Oilman;    "W th "   William    Wortlsworth  ;    "  L.    H."    Leigh 

Hunt  ;  "T.   H."  Leigh  Hunt's  eldest  son  Thornton  ;  "II.  C.  K."  Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son ;  "  W.  A."  William  Ayrton  ;  and  "  W.  H."  William  liazlitt.J 

[Sir, — You  have  done  me  an  unfriendly  oflice,  without  perhaps  much  con- 
sidering what  you  were  doing.  You  have  given  an  ill  name  to  my  poor  lucu- 
brations. In  a  riTt-nt  pnper  on  Infidelity,  you  usher  in  a  conditional  commen- 
dation of  them  with  an  exception  ;  whicli,  preceding  the  cncomiuiu,  and  taking 
up  nearly  the  same  space  with  it,  must  impress  your  readers  with  the  notion, 
that  the  objectionable  parts  in  them  are  at  least  etjual  in  quantity  to  the  jjardon- 
able.  The  censure  is  in  fact  the  criticism  ;  the  praise  a  concession  merely. 
Kxceptions  usually  follow,  to  (itialify  praise  or  blame.  Hut  there  stands  your 
re|)roof,  in  the  very  front  of  your  notice,  in  ugly  characters,  like  some  bugbear, 
to  frighten  all  good  Christians  from  purchasing.  Through  you  I  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  preceptors  of  youth,  and  fathers  of  families.  "A  book 
luliifh  -.I'aiih  onlv  a  .1011  nJfr  rrlii^ioiis  ft-tliii^,  to  be  as  ddii^lilful  at  it  is 
orii^iiiiil."  With  no  furlhcr  explanation,  wh.it  nuist  your  readers  conjecture, 
bui  that  my  little  volume  is  some  vehicle  for  heresy  or  intideliiy  ?  The  t|Uota- 
tion,  which  you  honotir  me  by  subjoining,  oddly  enough,  is  of  a  character 
which  Iwspcaks  a  temperament  in  the  writer  the  very  reverse  of  ///.//  your 
reproof  goes  to  insinti.ite.  H.atl  you  been  taxing  me  with  superstition,  the 
])assage  would  have  been  pertinent  to  the  censure.  Was  it  worth  your  while 
to  go  so  far  out  of  your  way  to  affront  the  feelings  of  an  old  friend,  and  commit 
yourself  by  an  irrelevant  (luotation,  for  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  upon  a  poor 
child,  an  exile  at  (jenoa  ? 

I  am  at  a  loss  what  particular  essay  you  had  in  view  (if  my  poor  ramblings 
atnfiiitit  to  that  appell.ilion)  when  you  were  in  such  a  luirry  to  thrust  in  your 
obie<  lion,  like  bid  news,  fcjremost.  Perhaps  llie  paper  on  "  ."laying  ( ir.iees  " 
was  the  obnoxious  feature.     I  Iiava  endeavoured  there  to  rescue  ;i  voluntary 
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duty— good  in  place,  but  never,  as  I  remember,  literally  commanded— from  the 
charge  of  an  undecent  formality.  Rightly  taken,  sir,  that  paper  was  not 
against  graces,  but  want  of  grace  ;  not  against  the  ceremony,  but  the  careless- 
ness and  slovenliness  so  often  observed  in  the  performance  of  it. 

Or  was  it  that  on  the  "  New  Year" — in  which  I  have  described  the  feelings 
of  the  merely  natural  man,  on  a  consideration  of  the  amazing  change,  which 
is  supposable  to  take  place  on  our  removal  from  this  fleshly  scene?  If  men 
would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings  (which  few  men  will)  there  are  times 
when  the  strongest  Christian  of  us,  I  believe,  has  reeled  under  questions  of 
such  staggering  obscurity.  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  this  weakness.  There  are 
some  who  tremblingly  reach  out  shaking  hands  to  the  guidance  of  Faith  — 
others  who  stoutly  venture  into  the  dark  (their  Human  Confidence  their  leader, 
whom  they  mistake  for  Faith)  ;  and,  investing  themselves  beforehand  with 
cherubic  wings,  as  they  fancy,  find  their  new  robes  as  familiar,  and  fitting  to 
their  supposed  growth  and  stature  in  godliness,  as  the  coat  they  loft  otf  yester- 
day —some  whose  hope  totters  upon  crutches— others  who  stalk  into  futurity 
upon  stilts. 

The  contemplation  of  a  Spiritual  World, — which,  without  the  addition  of  a 
misgiving  conscience,  is  enough  to  shake  some  natures  to  their  foundation — is 
smoothly  got  over  by  others,  wiio  shall  float  over  tlie  black  billows  in  their 
little  boat  of  Xo-Distrust,  as  unconcernedly  as  over  a  summer  sea.  The 
difference  is  chiefly  constitutional. 

One  man  shall  love  his  friends  and  his  friends'  faces  ;  and,  under  the  un- 
certainty of  conversing  with  them  again,  in  the  same  manner  and  familiar 
circumstances  of  sight,  speech,  &c.,  as  upon  earth — in  a  moment  'of  no 
irreverent  weakness — for  a  dream-while— no  more — would  be  almost  content, 
for  a  reward  of  a  life  of  virtue  (if  he  could  ascribe  such  acceptance  to  his  lame 
performances),  to  take  up  his  portion  with  those  he  loved,  and  was  made  to 
love,  in  this  good  world,  which  he  knows  -which  was  created  so  lovely,  beyond 
liis  deservings.  .Another,  embracing  a  more  exalted  vision— so  that  he  might 
receive  indefinite  additamcnts  of  power,  knowledge,  beauty,  glory,  lic.  — is 
ready  to  forego  the  recognition  of  humbler  individualities  of  earth,  and  the  old 
familiar  faces.  The  shapings  of  our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  con- 
stitutions ;  and  Mr.  Feeble  Mind,  or  .Mr.  (ireat  I  leart,  is  born  in  every  one  of  us. 

Some  (and  sucii  have  beim  accounted  the  safest  divines)  have  slirunk  from 
pronouncing  ujjon  the  final  state  of  any  man;  nor  dare  they  pronounce  the 
case  of  Judas  to  be  desperate.  Others  (with  stronger  optics),  as  plainly  as  witli 
the  eye  of  flesh,  shall  behold  a  s^ivoi  kiii>^  in  bliss,  and  -a.  i^iven  cliiimbcrldiii  in 
torment ;  even  to  the  eternizing  of  a  cast  of  the  eye  in  the  latter,  liis  own  .self- 
mocked  and  good-humouredly-borne  deformity  on  earth,  but  supposed  to 
aggravate  the  uncouth  and  hideous  expression  of  his  pangs  in  the  other  place. 
That  one  man  can  presume  so  far,  and  that  another  would  with  slmddcring 
disclaim  such  confidciux-s,  is,  I  believe,  an  effect  of  tiie  nerves  purely. 

If,  in  either  of  these  papers,  or  elsewhere,  I  iiave  been  betr.iyed  into  some 

levities— not  affrontmg  the  .sanctuary,  but   glancing  perh.ips  at  some  of  tlie 

outskirts  and  extreme  edges,  tlie  debateable  land  between  the  holy  anil  profane 

regions— (for  the  admixture  of  m.in's  inventions,  twisting  ihemsi-lves  with  the 

name    of    religion   itself    has    iirlfully    made    it    ilitVicull    to   touch   even    the 

alloy,  without,    in  some  men's  estimation,  sculing   the   tine  gold) — if  I  liave 

sported  within  the  purlienx  of  serious  matter — it  was,  I  dare  s.iy,  a  lunnour — 

be  not  startled,  sir, —  which  I   have  unwittingly  derived  from  yourself.     Yon 

liavc  all  your  life  been   making  a  jest  of  the  devil.       Not  of  the  scriptural 

nicaning  of  that  dark  essence— personal  or  .illegorical ;  for  the  nature  is  no- 

j    where  plainly  delivered.     I  acquit  you  of  intention. il  irreverence.     Hut  indeed 

1    you  have  made  wonderfully  free  with,  and  been  mighty  pleasant   upon,  the 

I   popular  idea  and  attributes  of  him.     A  Noble  Lorrl,  vour  brother  Visionary, 

K 
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has  scarcely  taken  greater  liberties  with  the  material  keys,  and  merely  Catholic  i 
notion  of  St.  Peter.  You  have  flattered  him  in  prose  :  you  liave  chanted  him  I 
in  goodly  odes.  You  have  been  his  Jester;  volunteer  Laureate,  and  self-  j 
elected  Court  Poet  to  Beelzebub. 

You  have  never  ridiculed,  1  believe,  what  you  thought  to  be  religion,  but  you 
are  always  girding  at  what  some  pious,  but  perhaps  mistaken  folks,  think  to  be 
so.     For  this  reason,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  engaged  upon  a  hfe  of 
George  Fox.     I  know  you  will  fall  into  the  error  of  intermixing  some  comic 
stuff  with  your  seriousness.     Tiie  Quakers  tremble  at  the  subject  in  your  hands. 
The  Metliodists  are  as  shy  of  you,  upon  account  of  their  founfler.     But,  above 
all,  our  Popish  brethren  are  most  in  your  debt.     The  errors  of  that  Church  have 
proved  a  fruitful  source  to  your  scoffing  vein.    Their  Legend  has  been  a  Golden 
one  to  you.     And  liere  your  friends,  sir,  have  noticed  a  notable  inconsistency. 
To  the  imposing  rites,  tlie  solemn  penances,  devout  austerities  of  that  com-    I 
munjon  ;  the  affecting  thougii  erring  piety  of  their  hermits;   the  silence  and    ! 
solitude  of   the  Chartreux— their  crossings,   their  holy  waters— their  Virgin,    .' 
and  their  s.iints — to  tliese,  they  say,  you  liave  been  indebted  for  tlie  best  feelings,    { 
and  the  riciiest  imagery,  of  your  epic  poetry.     You  have  drawn  copious  drafts    1 
upon  Loretto.     We  thouglu  at  one  time  you  were  going  jjost  to  Rome— but    { 
that  in  the  facetious  commentaries,  which  it  is  your  custom  to  append  so  plenti-    { 
fully,  and  (some  say)  injudiciously,  to  your  loftiest  performances  in  this  kind,    | 
you  spurn  the  uplifted  toe,  wliicli  you  but  just  now  seemed  to  court ;  leave  his    • 
holiness  in  tlie  lurch  ;  and  siiow  liim  a  fair  p.iir  of  Protestant  heels  under  your    ' 
Romish  vestment.   When  we  think  you  already  at  the  wicket,  suddenly  a  violent    I 
cross  wind  blows  you  transverse —  I 

\ 
"  Ten  thousand  Ici^ucs  awry I 

Then  miRht  we  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost 

And  flutter'd  into  ra(;s  ;  then  rcliques,  beads, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 

The  sport  of  winds." 

i 
You  pick  up  pence  by  showing  tlie  liallowcd  bones,  shrine,  and  crucifi.x  ;  and  | 
you  take  money  a  second  lime  by  exjiosing  tlic  trick  of  them  afterwards.  Yott  ; 
carry  your  verse  to  C.istle  Angelo  for  sale  in  a  morning ;  and,  swifter  than  a  ; 
pedlar  can  transmute  his  pack,  you  arc  at  Canterbury  with  your  prose  ware  j 
l>efore  night.  j 

Sir,  is  it  tliat  I  dislike  you  in  tliis  merry  vein?    Tlie  very  reverse.     Ko  coun-    j 
lenance  becomes  an  intellij^ent  jest  better  than  your  own.     It  is  your  grave 
iispect,  when  you  look  awful  upon  your  jioor  friends,  which  I  would  ileprei-ate. 

In  more  than  one  ])lace,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  beeti  pleased  to  compli-  ' 
mcnt  mc  at  tin;  <!xpense  of  my  companions.  1  cannot  accept  your  compliment  | 
at  ;.uch  a  pvki-.  The  upbraiding  a  man  s  poverty  ii.itiir.illy  makes  iiini  look 
about  him  to  si  (•  whether  he  be  so  poor  indeed  .as  he  is  presumed  to  be.  You 
hav(r  put  nie  ujion  counting  my  riches.     Really,  sir,  I  did  not  know  I  w.as  so 

wealtliy  iti  the  article  of  fneinlships.     There  is ,  and ,  whom  you  never 

heard   of,   but  exemplary  characttTS  both,   and  excellent  church-goers  ;   and 
Norris,  mine  and  my  father's  friend  for  nearly  half  a  oentury  ;  and  the  cntliu- 

si.a.ts  for  Wordsworth's  poetry, ,  a  little  t.ainled  with  Socinianism  it  is  to  Ih; 

feared,  liiit  constant  in  his  itiachmenls,  and  a  caj)it.d  critic  ;  and ,  a  .'.tiirdy 

old  Athan.asiaii,  ho  that  sets  all  to  rights  again  ;  and  W'ainwrighl,  the  light,  and    | 
warm-.Lsligiit-licjirled,  Janus  of  the /,«//,/<)//,•  and  the  translator   of    D.mlc, 
Mill  a  tur.atr,  modest  and  ami.abic  (.".  ;  and  Allen  (!.,  the  large-hc.iried  Scot; 

and  P r,  <  andid  and  affection. it<^  as  liisown  poetry  ;  and  A p,  Cideridge's 

ffKii  I ;  .ind  (j n,  his  more  lli.in  friend  ;  and  fJoleriilgc  liimM'tf.  (he  same  to 

nic  .■.till,  as  in  tho.sc  old  uvcnin^js,  when  we  used  to  &it  and  .speculate  (do  you 
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remember  them,  sir?)  at  our  old  Salutation  ta%-ern,  upon  Pantisocracy  and 
golden  days  to  come  on  eartli  ;  and  W th  (why,  sir,  1  might  drop  my  rent- 
roll  here,  such  goodly  farms  and  manors  have  1  reckoned  up  already.  In  wliat 
possession  has  not  this  last  name  alone  estated  me? — but  I  will  goon)— and 

Monkhouse,  the  noble-minded  kinsman,  by  wedlock,  of  W th  ;  and  H.  C.  R., 

unwearied  in  the  offices  of  a  friend  ;  and  Clarkson,  almost  above  the  narrow- 
ness of  that  relation,  yet  condescending  not  seldom  heretofore  from  the  labours 
of  his  world-embracing  charity  to  bless  my  humble  roof;  and  the  gall-less  and 
single-minded  Dyer;  and  the  high-minded  associate  of  Cook,  the  veteran 
Colonel,  with  his  lusty  heart  still  sending  cartels  of  defiance  to  old  Time  ;  and, 
not  least,  W.  A.,  the  last  and  steadiest  left  to  me  of  that  little  knot  of  whist- 
players,  that  used  to  assemble  weekly,  for  so  many  years,  at  the  Queen's  Gate 
(you  remember  them,  sir  ?)  and  called  Admiral  Burney  friend. 

I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I  believe  you  will  not  make  many  excep- 
tions to  my  associates  so  far.  Hut  I  have  purposely  omitted  some  intimacies, 
which  I  do  not  yet  repent  of  having  contracted,  with  two  gentlemen  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  yourself  in  principles.  You  will  understand  me  to  allude  to 
the  authors  of  "  Kimini "  and  of  the  "Table  Talk."     And  first  of  the  former. 

It  is  an  error  more  particularly  incident  to  persons  of  the  correctest  prin- 
ciples and  habits,  to  seclude  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  from 
another  species,  and  form  into  knots  and  clubs.  The  best  people  herding 
thus  exclusively  are  in  danger  of  contracting  ,1  narrowness.  Heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  moisture,  in  the  natural  world,  do  not  fly  asunder,  to  split  tlie 
globe  into  sectarian  jjarts  and  separations;  but  mingling,  as  th.ey  best  may, 
correct  the  malignity  of  any  single  predominance.  The  analogy  Jiolds, '  I 
suppose,  in  the  moral  world.  If  all  the  good  people  were  to  ship  themselves 
off  to  Terra  Incognita,  what,  in  humanity's  name,  is  to  become  of  the  refuse? 
If  the  persons,  whom  I  have  chiefly  in  view,  have  not  pushed  matters  to  this 
extremity  yet,  they  carry  them  as  far  as  they  can  go.  Instead  of  mixing  with 
the  infidel  and  the  freethinker  — in  the  room  of  opening  a  negotiation,  to  try 
at  least  to  find  out  at  which  g:.ite  the  error  entered  —tliey  huddle  close  to- 
gether, in  a  weak  fear  of  infection,  like  that  pusillanimous  underling  in 
Spenser — 

"  This  !>;  the  wandering  wood,  this  Error's  den  ; 
A  monster  vile,  whom  Cjod  and  man  docs  hale  : 
Therefore,  I  rede,  beware. "  fly,  quoth  ihcn 

'J'he  fearful  Dwarf. 

And,  if  they  be  writers  in  orthodox  journ.als,  addressing  themselves  only 
to  the  irrit.ible  passions  of  the  unbeliever — they  proceed  in  a  safe  system  of 
strengthening  the  strong  iiands,  and  confirming  the  valiant  knees;  of  con- 
verting the  already  converted,  and  proselyting  their  own  party.  I  am  the 
more  convinced  of  this  from  a  passage  in  the  very  treatise  which  occasioneil 
this  letter.  It  is  where,  having  recommended  to  the  doubter  the  writings  of 
Micliaelis  and  Lardner,  you  ride  triuin(ihantly  over  the  necks  of  all  infidels, 
sce|)ties,  and  disscmters,  from  this  lime  to  the  world's  end,  upon  the  wheels  of 
two  unanswerable  deductions.  I  do  not  hold  it  meet  to  set  down,  in  a  niiscel- 
lan(;ous  compilation  like  this,  such  religions  words  as  you  have  thought  fit  to 
introduce  into  the  pages  of  a  pettflant  literary  journal.  I  therefore  In-g  leave 
to  substitute  utimcrals,  and  refer  to  the  Qiiarlcrly  A'l-tna  (for January)  for 
filling  of  Ihcm  up.  "  Here,"  say  you,  "  :is  in  tlie  history  of  7,  if  these  l)ooks 
are  authentic,  tin;  events  which  tliey  relate  must  be  true ;  if  they  were  written 
by  8,  9  is  10  an<l  ir."  Your  first  detluction,  if  it  nie.nis  honesily,  ri-sts  upon 
two  identical  propositions ;  though  I  suspect  an  unfairness  in  one  of  the  terms, 
which  this  would  not  In-  (|uile  the  proper  place  for  explicating.  .\t  .ill  events, 
you  have  no  cause  to  triumph  ;  you  have  not  been  proving  the  premises,  but 


refer  for  satisfaction  therein  to  very  long  and  laborious  works,  which  may  well 
employ  tlie  sceptic  a  twelvemonth  or  two  to  digest,  before  he  can  possibly  be 
ripe  for  your  conclusion.  When  he  has  satisfied  himself  about  the  premises, 
he  will  concede  to  you  the  inference,  I  dare  say,  most  readily. — But  your  latter 
deduction,  viz.,  that  because  8  has  written  a  book  concerning  9,  therefore  10 and 
II  was  certainly  his  meaning,  is  one  of  the  most  e.xtraordinary  conclusions  per 
salt  urn,  that  I  have  had  tiie  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  As  far  as  10  is  \erbally 
asserted  in  the  writings,  all  sects  nmst  agree  with  you  ;  but  you  cannot  be 

ignorant  of  the  many  various  ways  in  which  the  doctnne  of  tlie has 

been  understood,  from  a  low  figurative  expression  (with  the  Unitarians)  up  to 
the  most  mysterious  actuality ;  in  which  highest  sense  alone  you  and  your 
church  take  it.  And  for  11,  that  there  is  no  other  possible  (oncliisioit — to 
hazard  this  in  the  face  of  so  many  thousands  of  Arians  and  Socmians,  &c., 
wiio  have  drawn  so  opposite  a  one,  is  such  a  piece  of  theological  hardihood, 
as,  I  think,  warrants  me  in  concluding  that,  when  you  sit  down  to  pen  theo- 
logy, you  do  not  at  all  consider  your  opponents,  but  have  in  your  eye,  merely 
and  exclusively,  readers  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  yourself,  and  there- 
fore have  no  occasion  to  trouble  yourself  with  the  quality  of  the  logic  to  which 
you  treat  them. 

Neither  can  I  tliink,  if  you  had  had  the  welfare  of  the  poorchild— over  whose 
Iiopeless  condition  you  whine  so  lamentably  (and  I  must  think)  unseasonably — 
seriously  at  heart,  that  you  could  liave  taken  the  stej:)  of  sticking  him  up  ^i' 
>i,i)iic—T.  H.  is  as  good  as  iiamti;<^  liim  —  to  perpetuate  an  outrage  upon  the 
parental  feelings,  as  long  as  tlie  (jihrrtcrly  h'r.'tfxu  shall  last.  Was  it  neces- 
sary to  specify  an  individual  case,  and  give  to  (Jhristian  compassion  the  appear- 
ance of  a  personal  attack?  Is  this  the  way  to  conciliate  unbelievers,  or  not 
rather  to  widen  the  breach  irreparably? 

I  own  I  could  never  think  so  considerably  of  myself  as  to  decline  the  society 
of  an  agreeable  or  worthy  man  upon  difference  of  opinion  only.  The  impedi- 
ments and  the  facilitations  to  a  sound  belief  are  various  and  inscrutable  as  the 
lieart  of  man.  Some  believe  u])on  weak  principles  ;  others  cannot  feel  the 
efficacy  of  the  strongest.  One  of  the  most  candid,  most  upright,  and  single- 
meaning  men  I  ever  knew,  was  the  late  Thomas  llolcroft.  I  believe  he  never 
said  one  thing,  and  meant  another,  in  his  life;  and,  as  near  as  1  can  guess,  he 
never  acted  otherwise  than  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  conscience. 
Ought  we  to  wish  the  character  false,  for  the  sake  of  a  hollow  compliment  to 
Christianity? 

Acci<h-nt  introduced  mc  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  T-.  II. — and  tlic  experi- 
ence of  liis  m.my  friendly  qualities  confirmed  a  friendship  between  us.  You 
who  have  been  misrepresented  yourself,  I  should  hojie,  liave  not  lent  an  idle 
oar  to  the  calumnies  which  have  been  spread  abroad  respecting  this  gentleman. 
1  was  admitted  to  his  household  for  some  years,  and  do  most  solemnly  aver  that 
I  b<-lieve  him  to  lie  in  liis  domestic  relations  as  correct  as  .iny  man.  lie  chose 
an  ill-judged  subject  for  a  poem,  the  peccant  humours  of  which  have  been 
visited  on  him  tenfolil  by  lh<-  artful  use,  which  his  adversaries  have  made,  of 
an  fintn'flCiil  term.  The  subject  itself  w.is  started  by  Dante,  but  better  because 
briefiier  I  rented  of.  I'.ut  the  crime  of  the  lovers,  in'ilie  Italian  and  the  I",nnlish 
poci,  with  its  aggravated  enormity  of  circumstance,  is  not  of  a  kind  (as  the 
critics  of  the  latter  well  knew)  wiih  Iho^^e  cnnjimclions,  forwiiicli  N.iiurr  herself 
has  provided  no  excuse,  because  no  templalion.  It  has  nothing  in  common 
with  tin;  l>la( );  horrors,  sung  by  I'onl  and  Massinger.  The  f.uniliari/.ing  of  it 
in  tale  and  f.dile  may  Iw  for  tli.it  reason  incidentally  more  contagious.  In  spite 
of  KiniinI,  I  must  look  upon  its  author  as  a  man  of  t.iste  and  a  jjoet.  lie  is 
Iwiler  th.in  so;  lie  is  one  of  the  most  cordial-mindi-d  men  I  ever  knew,  and 
matchless  as  a  firesirle  companion.  I  mean  not  to  alVroiit  or  wound  your  feelings 
when  1  say  that  iti  his  more  geni,il  moods  lie  has  often  remindetl  mc  of  you. 
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There  is  the  same  air  of  mild  dogmatism— the  same  condescending  to  a  boyish 
sportiveness— in  both  your  conversations.  His  handwriting  is  so  much  the 
same  with  your  own,  that  I  have  opened  anore  than  one  letter  of  his.  hoping, 
nay,  not  doubting,  but  it  was  from  you,  and  have  been  disappointed  (he  wTll 
bear  with  my  saymg  so)  at  the  discovery  of  my  error.  L.  H.  is  unfortunate  in 
holding  some  loose  and  not  very  definite  speculations  (for  at  times  I  think  he 
hardly  knows  whither  his  premises  would  carry  hmi)  on  marriage— the  tenets,  I 
conceive,  of  the  "  Political  Justice"  carried  a  little  farther.  For  anything  I  could 
discover  in  )iis  practice,  they  have  reference,  like  those,  to  some  future  possible  con- 
dition of  society,  and  not  to  the  present  times,  liut  neither  for  these  obliquities 
of  thinking  (upon  which  my  own  conclusions  are  as  distant  as  the  poles  asunder) 
— nor  for  liis  political  asperities  and  petulancies,  which  are  wearing  out  with 
the  heats  anrl  vanities  of  \cuth— did  I  .select  him  for  a  friend;  but  for  qualities 
which  fitted  him  for  that  relation.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  flatter  myself  with 
being  the  occasion,  but  certain  it  is,  that,  touched  with  some  mi.sgivings  for 
sundry  harsh  tilings  whicli  he  had  written  aforetime  against  our  friend  C.  before 
he  left  thiscountry  he  sought  a  reconciliation  with  that  gentleman  (hiimelf  bein"- 
his  own  introducer),  and  found  it.  * 

L.  H.  is  now  in  Italy;  on  his  departure  to  which  land,  with  much  regret  I 
took  my  leave  of  him  and  of  his  little  family— seven  of  them,  sir,  with  their 
mother— and  as  kind  a  set  of  little  people  (T.  H.  and  all),  as  affectionate  children 
as  ever  blessed  a  parent.  Had  you  seen  them,  sir,  I  think  you  could  not  have 
looked  upon  them  as  so  many  little  Jonases— but  rather  as  pledges  of  the  vessel's 
safety,  that  was  to  bear  such  a  freight  of  lovL. 

I  wish  you  would  read  Mr.  H.s  lines  to  that  same  T.  U.  -'si-x  years  old 
during  a  sickness:" —  ' 

"  Sleep  breaks  at  List  from  out  thee, 
My  little  patient  boy " 

(they  arc  to  be  found  on  the  47th  page  of  "  Foliage")— and  ask  yourself  how 
far  they  are  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  h.ave  a  letterfrom  Italy,  received 
but  the  other  day.  into  which  L.  II.  has  put  as  much  heart,  and  as  many  friendly 
yearnings  after  olfl  associates,  and  native  country,  as,  I  think,  paper  can  well 
hold.     It  would  do  you  no  hurt  to  give  that  the  perusal  also. 

From  the  other  gentleman  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  (as  he  is  well  assured) 
any  such  concessions  as  L.  H.  made  to  C.  What  hath  soured  him,  and  made 
him  to  suspect  iiis  friends  of  infidelity  towards  liim,  when  lliere  was  no  sucii 
matter,  I  know  not.  I  stoorl  well  with  him  for  fifteen  years  (the  proudest  of  my 
life),  and  have  ever  spoken  my  full  mind  of  him  to  some,  to  whom  his  panegyric 
must  naturally  be  least  tasteful.  I  never  in  tiiought  swerved  from  him,  I  never 
betrayed  iiim,  I  never  slackened  in  my  admiration  of  iiim  ;  I  was  the  same  to 
him  (neither  better  nor  worse),  thongh'he  could  not  see  it,  as  in  the  days  when 
he  thought  fit  to  trust  me.  At  this  instant  he  may  l)c  preparing  for  me  some 
compliment,  above  my  deserts,  as  lie  has  sprinkled  m.my  sucii  among  his 
admirable  books,  for  wliich  I  rest  his  debtor;  or,  for  anytiiing  I  know,  or  can 
guess  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be  about  to  read  a  lecture  on  my  weaknesses. 
He  is  welcome  to  them  (as  lie  was  to  my  humble  hearth),  if  they  can  divert  a 
spleen,  or  ventilate  a  fit  of  .sulU-nness.  i  wi-,h  lie  would  not  (|u.irrcl  with  the 
world  at  the  rate  he  does  ;  but  the  reconcili.ition  nui'^t  be  effected  by  himself, 
and  I  despair  of  living  to  see  that  day.  I'.ut  protesting  against  much  ll-.at  he 
has  written,  and  some  things  which  he  chooses  to  do;  judging  him  by  liis 
conversation  whicli  I  enjoyed  so  long,  and  relished  so  dceiilv;  or  l)y  liis  I'ooks, 
in  those  jilaces  where  no  clouding  passion  intervenes  -  I  should  belie  my  own 
conscience,  if  I  said  less,  than  th.it  [  think  W.  H.  to  be,  in  liis  n.ilunil  and 
healthy  slate,  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits  lire.ilhing.  So  fir  from  being 
ashamed  of  that  intimacy,  whicli  was  betwi.xt  us,  it  is  my  boast  tliat  1  was  able 
L.,^ \ 
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for  so  many  years  to  have  presen-ed  it  entire ;  and  I  think  I  shall  go  to  my 
grave  without  finding  or  expecting  to  find,  such  another  companion.  But  I 
forget  my  manners — you  will  pardon  me,  sir — I  return  to  the  correspondence, 
bir,  you  were  pleased  (you  knov;  wliere)  to  invite  me  to  a  compliance  with  the 
wholesoms  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Ciiurch  of  England.  I  take  your  ad\ice 
with  as  much  kindness  as  it  was  meant.  But  I  must  think  the  invitation  rather 
'  more  kind  than  seasonable.  1  am  a  Dissenter.  1'he  last  sect,  with  which  you 
can  remember  me  to  have  made  common  profession,  were  the  Unitarians. 
You  would  tliink  it  not  very  pertinent,  if  (fearing  that  all  was  not  well  with  you), 
I  were  gravely  to  invite  you  (for  a  remedy)  to  attend  with  me  a  course  of  Mr. 
Bclshams  Lectures  at  Hackney.  Perhaps  I  have  scruples  to  some  of  your 
forms  and  doctrines.  But  if  1  come,  am  I  secure  of  civil  treatment?— The 
last  time  1  was  in  any  of  your  places  of  worship  was  on  Easter  Sunday  last.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  a  very  sensible  sermon  of  an  argumentative 
turn,  delivered  with  great  propriety  by'one  of  your  bishops.  Tlie  place  was 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  such  reUgion  as  I  have,  has  always  acted  on  me  more 
by  way  of  sentiment  than  argumentative  process,  I  was  not  imwilUng,  after 
Sermon  ended,  by  no  unbecoming  transition,  to  pass  over  to  some  serious 
feehngs,  impossible  to  be  disconnected  from  the  sight  of  those  old  tombs,  (S:c. 
But,  by  whose  order  I  know  not,  I  was  debarred  that  privilege  even  for  so  short 
a  space  as  a  few  minutes ;  and  turned,  like  a  dog,  or  .some  profiine  person,  out 
into  tlie  common  street  ;  with  feehngs,  which  1  could  not  help,  but  not  very 
congenial  to  the  day  or  discourse.  1  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  venture 
myself  again  into  one  of  your  churches.] 

(In  lieu  of  the  foregoing,  which  wns  omitted  fioni  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  paper  when  Iransfurmcd  into  an  Cb..ay  ran  as  follows] : — 

!  Though  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  perhaps  of  discipline,  I  am  diffident 
of  lending  a  perfect  assent  to  that  church  wliicli  you  liavc  so  worthily  /listor/fud, 

I     yet  may  the  ill  time  never  come  to  me,  when  with  a  cliilU-d  licart,  or  a  portion 

I     of  irreverent  sentiment,  I  shall  enter  her  bcaudful  and  time-hallowed  edifices. 

I  Judge  then  of  my  mortification  when,  after  attending  the  choral  anthems  of 
last  U'edncsday  at  Westminster,  and  being  desirous  of  renewing  my  acquaint- 
ance, after  lapsed  years,  with  the  tombs  and  antiquiiies  there,  I  found  myself 
excluded;  turned  out  like  a  dog,  or  some  profane  person,  into  the  common 
street,  with  feelings  not  very  congenial  to  the  j)lace,  or  to  the  solemn  service 
which  I  had  been  listening  to.     It  was  ajar  after  that  music. 

You  had  your  education  at  Westminster;  and  doubtless  among  those  dim 
aisles  and  cloisters,  you  must  liavc  gathered  n)ueh  of  that  devotional  feeling  in 
those  young  years,  on  which  your  purest  niinil  feeds  still  and  may  it  feed  ! 
The  antiquarian  spirit,  strong  iri  you,  and  gracefully  blending  ever  with  the 
religious,  may  have  been  sown  in  you  among  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mor- 
tality. You  owe  it  to  the  |)lacc  of  your  education  ;  you  owe  it  to  your  h  arned 
fundncss  for  tlic  architecture  of  your  ancestors ;  you  owe  it  to  the  venerablencss 
ui  your  ecclesiastical  est.iblishnient,  which  is  daily  lessened  and  called  in  (|ues 
lion  through  the.se  practices--to  speak  aloud  your  sense  of  them;  never  tc 
desist  niisuig  your  voice  against  them,  till  they  be  totally  clone  away  with  and 
a!>olislu(l ;  till  tlie  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  be  no  longer  closed  against  the 
Jlceent,  Ihotigh  low-in-pur.ur  enthusi.i.'.t,  or  blameless  tlevotee,  who  must  commit 
an  injury  against  liis  family  economy,  if  he  would  le  indulged  with  a  bare 
admission  within  its  walls.  You  owe  it  to  the  deceniiis,  which  you  wish  to  see 
in.imt.iinrd  in  its  impressive  .services,  that  our  ('alhedral  be  no  longer  an  object 
<ii  in.pection  to  the  poor  at  those  times  only,  in  which  tlii-y  must  rob  from  their 
alleiiclancc  on  the  worship  every  minute'  which  ihcy  can  bestow  upon  the  f.ibric. 
In  vain  the  public  prints  liave  taken  up  this  subjeet,  in  vain  such  poor  nameless 
writers  us  myself  express  their  imiignation.     A  word  fioin  you,  sir— a  liint  in 
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your  Journal -would  be  sufficient  to  fling  open  the  doors  of  the  Beautiful 
Temple  again,  as  we  can  remember  them  when  we  were  boys.  At  that  time  of 
life,  what  would  the  imaginative  faculty  (such  as  it  is)  in  both  of  us,  have 
suffered,  if  the  entrance  to  so  much  reflection  had  been  obstructed  bv  the  demand 
of  so  much  silver  !— if  we  had  scraped  it  up  to  gain  an  occasional  admission  (as 
we  certainly  should  have  done)  would  the  sight  of  those  old  tombs  have  been  as 
impressive  to  us  (while  we  had  been  weighmg  anxiously  prudence  against  senti- 
ment) as  when  the  gates  stood  open  as  those  of  the  adjacent  Park ;  when  we  could 
walk  in  at  any  time,  as  the  mood  brought  us,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  lime,  as  that 
lasted  ?  Is  the  being  shown  over  a  place  the  same  as  silently  for  ourselves 
detecting  the  genius  of  it  ?  In  no  part  of  our  beloved  Abbey  now  can  a  person 
find  entrance  (out  of  service  time)  under  the  sum  of  two  ihillniiis.  The  rich 
and  the  great  will  smile  at  the  anticlimax,  presumed  to  he  in  these  two  short 
words,  l^ut  you  can  teli  them,  sir,  how  much  quiet  worth,  how  much  capacity  for 
enlarged  feeling,  how  much  taste  and  genius,  may  coexist,  especially  in  youth, 
with  a  pur.se  incompelent  to  this  demand. — .\  respected  friend  of  ours,  during 
his  late  visit  to  the  metropolis,  presented  himself  for  admission  to.  St.  Paul's. 
At  the  same  time  a  decently  clothed  man,  with  as  decent  a  wife,  and  child,  1 
were  bargaining  for  the  same  indulgence.  The  price  was  only  two-pence  each  ' 
person.  The  poor  but  decent  man  hesitated,  desirous  to  go  m  ;  but  there  were 
three  of  them,  and  he  turned  away  reluctantly.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  have 
seen  the  tomb  of  Nelson.  Perhaps  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  was  his 
object.  But  in  the  state  of  his  finances,  even  sixpence  might  reasonably  seem 
too  much.  Tell  the  Aristocracy  of  the  country  (no  man  can  do  it  more 
impressively)  ;  instruct  ihem  of  what  xiilue  these  insignificant  pieces  of  money, 
tliese  minims  to  their  sight,  may  be  to  their  humbler  brethren.  Shame  these 
Sellers  out  of  the  Temple.  Sufle  not  the  suggestions  of  your  better  nature 
with  the  pretext,  that  an  indisi-riminate  admission  would  expose  the  Tombs  to 
violation,  kcmember  your  boy-days.  Did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  of  a  mob  in 
the  Abbey,  while  it  was  free  to  all?  Do  the  rabble  come  there,  or  trouble 
their  heads  about  such  speculutioiis."  It  is  all  that  you  can  do  to  drive  them 
into  your  churches;  they  do  not  voluntarily  offer  themselves.  'I'hey  have, 
alas  '.  no  [)assion  for  antiquities  ;  lor  tomb  of  king  or  prelate,  sage  or  poet.  If 
they  had,  they  would  be  no  longet  the  rabble. 

[■'or  forty  years  that  I  have  known  the  l-abric,  tlie  only  wcU-attcstcd  charge 
of  violation  adduced,  has  bsen— a  ridiculous  dismemberment  committed  upon 
the  elligy  of  that  amiable  spy  Major  .Andre.  .And  is  it  for  this— the  wanton 
mischief  of  some  schoolboy,  fired  perliaps  witli  r.iw  notions  of  Transatlantic 
Freedom— or  the  remote  possibility  of  such  a  mischief  occurring  again,  so 
easily  to  be  prevented  by  stationing  a  constabli;  within  the  walls,  if  the  vergers 
are  incompetent  to  the  duty— is  it  upon  such  wretched  pretences,  that  the 
[  people  of  I'^ngland  are  made  to  pay  a  new  Peter's  Pence,  so  long  abrogated  ; 
or  must  content  themselves  with  contemplating  the  ragged  exterior  of  their 
Cathedral?  The  mischief  was  done  about  the  time  tJiat  you  were  a  scholar 
there.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  unfortunate  relic  ?  |Can  you  help  us 
in  this  emergency  to  find  the  nose?  or  can  you  giv(>  Chantrey  .1  notion  (froni 
nuMuory)  of  its  pristine  life  and  vigour?  I  am  willing  for  jieace's  sake  to 
suhscnb'j  my  guinea  towards  the  restoration  of  the  laincntcd  feature.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  Imiiible  servant,— Ei.iA.] 
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["G.  D."  whose  escape  from  drowning  is  here  commemorated,  was  George  Dyer, 
formerly  a  student  of  Christ'b  Hospital,  an  old  bookworm,  who  in  later  life  eked  out  his 
income  as  a  Reader  for  the  press.  Barry  Cornwall  describes  him  as  the  simplest  and  most 
inoffensive  of  men.  William  Hazlitt  speaks  of  him  as  browsing  on  the  husks  and  leaves  of 
books  and  following  learning  as  its  shadow.  Charles  Lamb  declared  in  his  regard  that 
the  gods  by  denying  him  the  very  faculty  of  discrimination,  had  effectually  cut  otf  every 
seed  of  envy  in  his  bosom.  Extremely  near-sighted,  wonderfully  absent,  and,  in  his 
very  gait  spasmodic,  he  was  visibly  an  oddity.  Spare  and  diminutive  in  stature,  this  was 
the  eccentric,  who  at  broad  noonday,  as  Klia  here  relates,  marched  straight  into  "  the 
New  River  (by  this  rather  elderly;  "  running  immediately  in  front  of  Elia's  then  home, 
Colcbrook  Cottage.] 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidns? 

I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  experienced  a  stranger  sensation,  than  on  seeing 
my  old  friend  G.  U.,  wlio  had  been  paying  me  a  morning  visit  a  few  Sundays 
back,  at  my  cottage  at  Islington,  upon  taking  leave,  instead  of  turning  down 
the  r'iglit-hand  path  by  which  he  had  entered— with  staff  in  hand,  and  at  noon- 
day, deliberately  march  right  forwards  into  the  midst  of  tiie  stream  that  runs 
by  us,  and  totally  disappear.* 

A  spectacle  like  this  at  dusk  would  have  been  appalling  enough  ;  but,  in  the 
broad  open  daylight,  to  witness  such  an  unreserv<:d  motion  towards  self- 
destruction  in  n  valued  friend,  took  from  me  all  power  of  speculation. 

How  1  found  my  feet,  I  know  not.  Consciousness  was  quite  gone.  Some 
spirit,  not  my  own,  whirled  nic  to  the  spot.  I  remember  nothing  but  the  sil- 
very apparition  of  a  good  white  head  emerging  ;  nigh  which  a  staff  (the  hand 
unseen  that  wielded  it)  pointed  upwards,  as  feeling  for  the  skies.  In  a  moment 
(if  lime  was  in  that  tinu)  he  was  on  my  shouUlers,  and  1  — freighted  with  a 
load  more  preciutis  than  he  who  bore  Anihiscs. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  ofticious  zeal  of  sundry  passers-by, 
who  albeit  .irriving  n  httle  too  late  to  participate  in  the  honours  of  the  rescue, 
in  philanthropic  shoals  came  thronging  to  communicate  their  advice  as  to  the 
recovery  ;  prescribing  variously  the  application,  or  non-,ipplication  of  .salt,  &c, 
to  the  person  of  the  patient.  Life  meantime  was  ebbing  fast  away,  amiilst  tlu? 
stifle  of  contlifting  judgments,  when  one,  more  sag.icious  than  the  rest  by  a 
bright  thought,  proposed  sending  for  the  tloctor.  Trite  as  the  counsel  was, 
and  impossible  .is  one  should  think,  to  be  missed  on, -shall  I  confess?— in 
this  emirgency.  it  was  lo  mc  as  if  an  Angel  liad  spoken.  Circat  previous  exer- 
tions—and  mine  had  not  been  inconsiderable— arc  commonly  followed  by  a 
debility  rjf  pur])Ose.     This  was  a  moment  of  irresolution. 

MoNof  iM.cs— for  so,  in  dif.iiilt  of  c.itchmg  Ins  true  name,  I  choose  to  desig- 
nate the  medical  j;enlleinan  who  now  appeared -is  a  grave  middlc-.aged  person, 

•  (The  tf))H)({rii|ihy  of  my  (cdlaKc  .and  its  rci.ilion  lo  llic  river  will  cx|il.nn  this,  nx  I 
have  l)ccn  at  koinc  cost  lo  h.ivc  the  whole  cnRravcd  (in  lime,  I  ho[>c,  for  our  next  number), 
at  well  for  the  katikfacliun  of  ihc  reader  ni  to  commcinor.ilc  >o  kiKnal  n  dvlivcraiicu.] 


who,  without  having  studied  at  the  college,  or  truckled  to  the  pedantry  of  a 
diploma,  hath  employed  a  great  portion  of  his  valuable  time  in  experimental 
processes  upon  the  bodies  of  unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  in  whom  the  vital 
spark,  to  mere  vulgar  thinking,  would  seem  extinct,  and  lost  for  ever.  He 
omitteth  no  occasion  of  obtruding  his  services,  from  a  case  of  common-surfcit- 
sufibcation  to  the  ignobler  obstructions,  sometimes  induced  by  a  too  wilful 
application  of  the  plant  Ciiiiiuibis  outwardly.  But  though  he  declineth  not 
altogether  these  drier  extinctions,  his  occupation  tendeth  lor  the  most  part  to 
water-practice;  for  the  convenience  of  which,  he  hath  judiciously  fi.\cd  his 
quarters  near  the  grand  repository  of  the  stream  mentioned,  where,  day  and 
night,  from  his  little  watch-tower,  at  the  Middleton's  Head,  he  hstetieth  to 
detect  the  wrecks  of  drowned  mortality--partly,  as  he  saith,  to  be  upon  the 
spot  — and  partly,  because  the  liquids  which  he  useth  to  prescribe  to  liiinself 
and  his  patients,  on  tliese  distressing  occasions,  are  ordinarily  more  conveniently 
to  be  found  at  these  common  hostelries,  than  in  the  shops  and  phials  of  the 
apothecaries.  His  ear  hath  arrived  to  sucii  finesse  by  practice,  that  it  is 
reported,  he  can  distinguish  a  plunge  at  a  half  furlong  distance  ;  and  can  tell 
if  it  be  casual  or  deliberate.  He  w(;areth  a  medal,  suspended  over  a  suit, 
originally  of  a  sad  brown,  but  which,  by  time,  and  frequency  of  nightly  divings 
has  been  dinged  into  a  true  professional  sabie.  He  passeth  by  the  name  of 
Doctor,  and  is  remarkable  for  wanting  Ids  left  eye.  His  remedy— after  a  suffi- 
cient application  of  warm  blankets,  diction,  &c.,  is  a  simple  tumbler  or  more, 
of  the  i)urest  Cognac,  with  water,  made  as  hot  as  the  convalescent  can  bear  it. 
Where  he  findeth,  as  in  the  case  of  my  friend,  a  squeamish  subject,  he  conde- 
scendeth  to  be  the  taster,  and  showeth,  by  his  own  example,  the  innocuous 
nature  of  the  prescription.  Nothing  can  be  more  kind  or  encouraging  llian 
this  procedure.  It  addeth  confidence  lo  the  patient,  to  see  his  medical  adviser 
go  hand  in  hand  with  himself  in  the  remedy.  When  the  doctor  sw\\llowcth  his 
own  draught,  what  peevish  invalid  can  refuse  to  pledge  him  in  tiie  potion.'  In 
fine,  iMoN(K:ulls  is  a  humane,  sensible  man,  who,  for  a  slender  pittance, 
scarce  enough  to  sustain  life,  is  content  to  wear  it  out  in  tlie  endeavour  to  save 
the  lives  of  others  — his  pretentions  so  moderate,  that  with  difiiculty  I  could 
press  a  crown  upon  him,  for  the  price  of  restoring  the  existence  of  such  an 
invalualjle  creature  to  society  as  G.  D. 

1 1  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  subsiding  alarm  upon  the  nerves 
of  llie  dear  absentee.  It  seemed  to  have  given  a  shake  to  memory,  calling  up 
notice  after  notice,  of  all  the  providential  deliverances  he  had  experienccii  ni 
the  course  of  his  long  and  innocent  life.  Sitting  up  in  my  couch— my  coucli 
which,  naked  and  void  of  furniture  hitherto,  for  the  salutary  repose  which  it 
administered,  shall  be  honoured  with  costly  vallance,  at  some  price,  and  hence- 
furth  be  a  siate-hed  at  Colebrook,  — he  discoursed  of  marvellous  escapes— by 
carelessness  of  nnrses-by  pails  of  gelid,  and  kettles  of  liie  boiling  clement,  ni 
infancy— by  orchard  pranks,  and  sn.ipping  twigs,  in  schoolboy  frolics— by 
descent  of  tiles  at  Trumpinglon.  and  of  heavier  tomes  at  Pembroke— by 
studious  watdiing";.  inducing  Iriglitful  vigilance,  by  want,  and  the  fear  of 
want,  and  all  the  sore  throbbings  of  the  learned  head.  -.Anon,  he  would  burst 
out  into  httle  fr.igments  of  ehaunling-of  .'■ongs  long  ago-ends  of  deliverance 
hymns,  not  remembered  before  since  childliood.  but  coming  up  now,  when  his 
heart  was  made  tender  as  ii  child's— for  the  ticinor  tor, in,  in  the  letrospecl  of 
a  recent  deliverance,  as  in  n  case  of  impenduig  danger,  acting  upon  an  inno- 
cent heart,  will  produce  a  self-tenderness,  which  we  should  do  ill  to  christen 
cowardice":  and  .Shakespeare,  in  the  latter  crisis,  has  made  his  good  Sir  Mugli 
lo  remember  the  silting  bv  Habylon,  and  to  muller  of  shallow  rivers. 

Waters  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton -what  aspark  you  were  like  lo  h.ive  exlin- 
guishcil  for  ever  I  Sour  salubrious  streams  to  this  City,  for  now  near  two 
centuries,  would  hardly  have  atoned  for  what  you  were  in  a  moment  washing 


I    away.     Mockery  of  a  river— liquid  artifice — wretched  conduit !  henceforth  rank 
i    with  canals  and  sluggish  aqueducts.      Was   it  for  this,  that,  smit  in  boyhood 

with  the  explorations  of  that  Abyssinian  traveller,  I  paced  the  vales  of  .Vmwell 
I  to  e.xpiore  your  tributary  springs,  to  trace  your  salutary  waters  sparkle  through 
I  green  Hertfordshire,  and  cultured  Enfield  parks? — Ye  have  no  swans- no 
I  Naiads— no  river  God — or  did  the  benevolent  Iioary  aspect  of  my  friend  tempt 
I  ye  to  suck  him  in,  tliat  ye  might  also  iiave  the  tutelary  genius  of  your  waters? 
I        Had  he  been  drowned  in  Cam  there  would  have  been  some  consonancy  in  it; 

but  what  willows  had  ye  to  wave  and  rustle  over  his  moist  sepulchre?— or, 
I  having  no  name,  besides  that  unmeaning  assumption  of  eternal  tiovity,  did  ye 
I  think  10  get  one  by  the  noble  prize,  and  liencefortli  to  be  termed  the  Stkeam 
I    Dykuian? 

I  And  coukl  such  sp.icioiis  virtue  find  .1  grave 

Benealh  thu  iniposthumed  bubble  of  a  wave? 

I  I  protest,  George,  you  shall  not  venture  out  again— no,  not  by  daylight — 
without  a  sufficient  pair  of  spectacles— in  your  musing  moods  especially.  Your 
absence  of  mind  we  have  borne,  till  your  presence  of  body  came  to  be  called 

I    in  question  by  it.     You  shall  not  go  wandering  into  Kuripus  with  .Aristotle,  if 

j  we  can  help  it.  Fie,  man,  to  turn  dipper  at  your  years,  after  your  many  tracts 
in  favour  of  sprinkling  only  ! 

1  have  nothing  but  water  in  my  head  o'  nights  since  this  frightful  accident. 
Soinftimes   I  am  with  Clarence  in  his  dream.     At  others,  I  behold  Christian 

j  beginning  to  sink,  and  crying  out  to  his  good  brother  Hopeful  (that  is  to  me), 
'•  I  sink  in  deep  waters;  the  billows  go  over  my  head,  all  the  waves  go  over 
me.  Sclah."  Tlieii  I  liave  before  me  Palinurus,  just  letting  go  the  steerage. 
I  cry  out  too  late  to  save.  Ne.xt  follow— a  mournful  inocession— j/z/r/i/i/Zyi/ffr, 
savi.'d  against  their  wills  from  drowning  !  dolefully  trailing  a  lengtli  of  reluctant 
gi.ilefulness,  witii  ropy  weeds  pendant  from  locks  of  watehet  hue — constrained 
l.azari— Pluto's  Iialf-sut)jects— stolen  fees  from  the  grave  — bilking  Ciiaron  of 
Ins  fare.  At  their  head  Arioti— or  is  it  tJ.  D.  ?— in  his  singing  garments 
niareheth  singly,  witii  harp  i:i  hand,  and  votive  garland,  which  NIaclieon  (or 
Dr.  Hawes)  snatcheth  straight,  intending  to  suspend  it  to  the  stern  Cod  of 
Sea.  Then  follow  dismal  streams  of  Lethe,  in  which  the  hall-drenched  on 
earth  arc  constrained  to  drosvn  downright,  by  wharves  where  Opi.eli.i  twice  acts 
her  muddy  death. 

,\nd.  doubtless,  ihtrre  is  some  notice  in  that  invisible  world,  when  one  of  us 
njiproacheth  (as  my  friend  did  so  lately)  to  their  mexorable  precincts.     Wlien 

I  a  s(nil  knocks  once,  twice,  at  deaths  door,  the  sensation  aroused  within  the 
p.il.ice  niu.st  be  considerable  ;  and  the  grim  Kcaliire,  by  modern  .science  so 
often  dispossessed  of  Ins  prey,  must  have  learned  by  this  time  to  pity 
'J'.mtahis. 

yV  pulse  .assuredly  was  felf  along  llic  line  of  the  Elysian  shades,  when  the 
ne.ir  atrival  of  ( j.  D.  was  announced  by  no  ir|uivocal  indications.  From  their 
seats  of  Asplxjdcl  arose  llic  gi-nller  aiui  the  graver  ghosts  poet,  or  historian  — 
(jf  (ifcian  or  <jf  Roman  lore  to  crown  with  unfading  chaplels  the  half- 
finislii-d   love  labours  of  their  imwc.uied  schoii.ist.      Him  Marldand  expected - 

i    liitn   IvrvNlnlt  hoped  to  encounter     him  the  sweet  lyrist  of  I'cter  House,  wlioin 

he  had  b.irrly  .si-en  upon  rarlh,"  witli  newest  nirs  prepared  (o  greet ;  ami, 

jatron  of  the  gentle  Christ's  boy,  -who  slicjiild  have  been  Ins  patron  through 
lifi--  ihi-  mild  Askew,  with  longing  aspir.ilimis,  le.incil  foremost  from  his  vener- 
able ,1v,(iilapian  chair,  towel-ome  into  thai  li.ippy  c(;mpaiiy  the  maliircd  viriues 
•  if  the  in. in,   whose  lender  :.•  loii ,  m   il.c  b  .y   \v   himsell   upon  cirtli   had  so 

I    pruphclicnlly  fed  and  watered. 
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§ialusm0or  m  ^ sbirc. 

(The  Loudon  Magazine,  Scpteinber,   1S24.) 


[Under  tVic  title  of  Blakesmoor,  Charles  Lamb  has  here  described  the  old  Elizaljethan 
mansion  of  tlic  Plumers,  at  Gilston  in  Hertfordshire.  From  the  Plumers,  in  Elia's  own 
time,  the  estate  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  race, 
Robert  Plumer  Ward,  sometime  L'nder  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  biit  better  known  in  his  day  as  the  didactic  novelist  who  wrote 
"  iJc  Vere  "  and  "Trcmaine."  At  Gilston  lived  for  many  years,  as  housekeeper,  the 
original  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Battle,  old  .Mrs.  Field,  Charles  Lamb's  maternal  grandmother] 

I  no  not  know  a  pleasure  more  affecting  than  to  range  at  will  over  tlie  deserterl 
apartments  of  some  fine  old  family  mansion.  The  traces  of  e.vtinct  grandeur 
admit  of  a  better  passion  than  envy  :  and  contemplations  on  the  great  and 
good,  whom  we  fancy  in  succession  to  have  been  its  inhabitants,  ueave  for  us 
illusions,  incompatible  with  the  bustle  of  modern  occupancy,  and  vanities  of 
foolish  present  aristocracy.  ThesameditTerence  of  feeling,  I  thii^k,  attends  us 
between  entering  an  empty  and  a  crowded  church.  In  tlie  latter  it  is  chance 
but  some  present  human  frailty— an  act  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  .some  of 
the  auditory— or  a  trait  of  aftectation,  or  worse,  vain-glory,  on  that  of  the 
preacher— ]:)uts  us  by  our  best  thoughts,  disharmonizing  the  place  and  tlie 
occasion.  I'ut  would'st  thou  know  the  beauty  of  lioliness.'— go  alone  on  some 
week-day,  borrowing  the  keys  of  good  Master  Se.vton,  traverse  the  cool  aisles 
of  some'country  church  :  think  ot  the  piety  that  has  kneeled  tiiere— tlie  con- 
gregations, old  and  young,  that  have  found  consolation  there— the  meek  pastor 
—  the  docile  parishioner.  With  no  disturbing  emotions,  no  cross  conflicting 
comparisons,  drink  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  place,  till  thou  thyself  become  as 
fi.'vcd  and  motionless  as  the  marble  elligies  that  kneel  and  weep  around  thee. 

i  Journeying  northward  lately,  I  could  not  resist  going  some  few  miles  out  of 
my  road  to  look  upon  the  remains  of  an  old  great  house  with  which  1  had 
been  impressed  in  this  way  in  infancy.  I  was  apprised  that  the  owner  of  it 
had  lately  pulled  it  down  ;  still  I  had  a  vague  notion  that  it  could  not  all 
have  peri.^hed,  that   so  much  .solidity  with  magnificence  could  not  have  been 

I    crushed  all  at  once  into  the  mere  dust  and  rubljish  which  I  found  it. 

I        The  work  of  ruin  had  proceeded  with  a  swift  hand  inilced,  and  the  demoli- 

j    tioii  of  a  few  weeks  had  reduced  it  to— an  anlit|uity. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  iiidistinction  of  evciything.     Wiiere  had  stood  the 

I    great   gales?     What   bounded   the  courtyard!'      Whereabout   did   the   out- 

j    houses  commence?  a  few  bricks  only  lay  .is  representatives  of  lliat  which  was 

[    so  stalely  and  so  spacious. 

Death  does  not  shrink  up  his  liuman  victim  at  this  rale.  The  burnt  ashes  of 
.1  man  weigh  more  n»  their  proportion. 

Had  I  seen  these  briek-and-iiiortar  knavi-s  at  llieir  process  of  tiestnielion,  at 
the  phukiiig  of  every  p.inel  I  should  have  felt  the  x.irlcis  .it  my  he.irl.  I  should 
have  cried  out  to  them  lo  sp.ire  a  plank  at  le.ist  out  of  the  cheerful  store-rotun, 
in  whose  hot-window  icat  1  used  lo  sit  and  read  Cowley,  with  the  gr.iss-plct 
bcfoK;,  and  the  Ir.im  and  llnppini;s  of  lli.il  t)ne  .solitary  wasp  that  ever  haunted 
it  about  me  -it  is  in  mine  cars  now,  as  ofi  as  summer  returns;  or  a  panel  of 
the  vfllcw  room. 

Vi  liy,  every  ])lank  and  panel  of  that  house  for  me  liarl  magic  in  it.  The 
tapestuetl  bedrooms  tapestry  so  much  lieit'.-r  lli.ui  iiainling  not  adorning 
merciy,   but  peopling   the   wainscots- at    which    childliood   ever   and   anon 
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would  steal  and  look,  shifting  its  coverlid  (replaced  as  quickly)  to  exercise  \ 
I  its  tender  courage  in  a  inomentary  eye-encounter  with  those  stern  bright 
'[  visages,  staring  reciprocally— all  Ovid  on  the  walls,  in  colours  vivider  than  his 
I  descriptions.  Actnson  in  mid  sprout,  with  the  unappeasable  prudery  of  Diana  ; 
1  and  the  still  more  provoking,  and  almost  culinary  coolness  of  Dan  Phcebus, 
{    eel-fashion,  deliberately  divesting  of  Marsyas. 

I        Then,  that  liaunted  room— in  which  old  Mrs.  Battle  died— whereinto  I  have 
]    crept,   but  always  in  the  daytime,   with  a  passion  of  fear;  and  a  sneaking 
curiosity,   terror-tainted,    to  hold  communication  with   the  past. — Bow  ihall 
I    they  build  it  up  a<iiUii  ? 

it  was  an  old  deserted  place,  yet  not  so  long  deserted  but  that  traces  of  the 

I    splendour  of  past  inmates  were  everywhere  apparent.     Its  furniture  was  still 

1    standing— even  to  the  tarnished  gilt  leather  battledores,  and  crumbling  feathers 

I    of  shuttlecocks  in  the  nursery,  which  told  that  children  had  once  played  there. 

I    But  1  was  a  lonely  child,  and  had  the  range  at  will  of  every  apartment,  knew 

I    every  nook  and  corner,  wondered  and  worshipped  everywhere. 

I        The  solitude  of  childhood  is  not  so  much  the  mother  of  thought,  as  it  is 

the  feeder  of  love,  and  silence  and  admiration.     So  strange  a  passion  for  the 

I    place  possessed  nie  in  those  years,  that,  though  there  lay— I  shame  to  say  how 

few  roods  distant  from  the  mansion  — half  hid  by  trees,  what  I  judged  some 

romantic  lake,  such  was  the  spell  which  bound  me  to  the  house,  and  such  my 

carefulness  not  to  pass  its  strict  and  proper  precincts,  that  the  idle  waters  lay 

une-vplored  for  me  ;  and  not  till  late  in  life,  curiosity  prevailing  over  e!df;r 

devotion,  1   found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  pretty  brawling  brook  had  been  the 

Laciis  Incognitus  of  my  infancy.     \'ariogated  views,  extensive  prospects— and 

those  at  no  great  distance  from  the  liouse— I  was  told  of  such  — what  were  they 

to  me,  being  out  of  the  hound.nries  of  my  liden?— So  far  from  a  wish  to  roam, 

I  would  have  drawn,   nieihought,  still  closer  the  fences  of  my  cliosen  prison ; 

i    and  iiave  been  hemmed  in  by  a  yet  securer  cincture  of  those  excluding  garden 

walls.     I  could  have  exclaimed  with  that  garden-loving  poet — 

Hind  me  ye  woodljines.  in  your  twines ; 
Curl  me  .ibout,  ye  padding  vines; 
And  oh  so  close  your  circles  lace. 
'Ihat  I  ni.iy  never  leave  this  place  ; 
l!nt.  lest  your  fetters  prove  too  weak, 
I'.re  1  your  silken  liondaije  Ineak, 
Do  yon,  ()  hranililes.  chain  nie  too. 
And,  courteons  briars,  nail  me  ihiongh.* 

I  was  here  as  in  a  lonely  temple.  Snug  firesides— tlie  low-built  roof- 
parlours  ten  feel  by  ten  frugal  boards,  and  all  the  homeliness  of  home— these 
were  tlic  condition  of  my  birth  the  wholesome  soil  which  I  was  planted  in. 
Yet.  without  impeadinient  to  their  tetiderest  le.ssons.  I  am  not  sorry  to  have 
had  gl.inccs  of  soniriiiing  beyond;  and  to  have  taken,  if  but  a  peep,  m  child- 
liood,  at  tin-  coiiir  islitii:  .Kiiilcnls  of  a  great  fortune. 

'lo  h.ive  the  Icclmg  of  genliliiv.  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  been  born  gcnlle. 
Tlic  pride  of  ancestry  may  lie  ii.id  on  cheaper  terms  than  to  be  obliged  to  an 
impoiliin.ilc  ra(  e  of  ancestors ;  and  ihc  coatless  antiquary  in  his  unemblazoned 
ii-ll.  i.\<)!ving  the  long  line  of  a  Mowbray's  or  l)c  Clifl'ords  pcfligtee,  at  those 
.sounding  ii.inies  ii,.iy  w.iim  himsrlf  into  as  gay  a  vanily  as  those  who  do  inhrnt 
Ihcin  The  claims  of  Inrih  arc  ide.il  merely,  and  wh.il  herald  shall  go  aboiil 
lo  strip  me  of  nn  idea?  Is  it  trenchant  to  their  swords?  can  it  be  hacked  olf 
ii.H  ii  spur  can?  or  lorn  nway  like  a  tarnished  garter? 

What.  H»c.  were  the  families  of  IIk;  great  lo  us?  wliat  pleasure  should  we 
take  in   their  tedious  genealogies,  or  their  capitul.itory  brass  monuments? 

•  M.irvcll  on  Applcton  Hoiiic,  to  the  Lord  I'jirfax. 
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What  to  us  the  uninterrupted  current  of  their  bloods,  if  our  own  did  not 
answer  within  us  to  a  cognate  and  correspondent  elevation. 

Or  wherefore,  else,  O  tattered  and  diminished  'Scutcheon  that  hung  upon 
the  time-worn  walls  of  thy  princely  stairs,  Blakesmook  !  have  I  in  childhood 
so  oft  stood  poring  upon  thy  mystic  characters — thy  emblematic  supporters, 
with  their  prophetic  "  Kesurgam" — till,  every  dreg  of  peasantry  purging  off,  I 
received  into  myself  Very  Gentility ?  Thou  wert  first  in  my  morning  eyes; 
and  of  nights,  liast  detained  my  steps  from  bedward,  till  it  was  but  a  step  from 
gazing  at  thee  to  dreaming  on  thee. 

This  is  the  only  true  gentry  by  adoption ;  the  veritable  change  of  blood,  and 
not,  as  empirics  have  fabled,  by  transfusion. 

Who  it  was  by  dying  that  had  earned  the  splendid  trophy,  I  knew  not,  I 
inquired  not;  but  its  fading  rags,  and  colours  cobweb-stained,  told  that  its 
subject  was  of  two  centuries  back. 

And  what  if  my  ancestor  at  that  date  was  some  Damoetas— feeding  flocks, 
not  his  own,  upon  the  hills  of  Lincoln — did  I  in  less  earnest  vindicate  to  myself 
the  family  trappings  of  tliis  once  proud  /Egon  ?— repaying  by  a  backward 
triumpi)  the  insults  he  might  possibly  have  heaped  in  his  lifetime  upon  my 
poor  pastoral  progenitor. 

If  it  were  presumption  so  to  speculate,  the  present  owners  of  the  mansion 
Iiad  least  reason  to  complain.  I'hey  had  long  forsaken  the  old  house  of  their 
fathers  for  a  newer  trifle;  and  I  was  left  to  appropriate  to  myself  what  images 
I  could  pick  up,  to  raise  my  fancy,  or  to  sooth  my  vanity. 

I  was  tlie  true  descendant  of  tliose  old  W s;  and  not  the  present  family 

of  that  name,  who  liad  fled  the  old  waste  places. 

Mine  was  that  gallery  of  good  old  family  portraits,  which  as  I  have  gone 
over,  giving  them  in  fancy  my  own  fiimily  name,  one — and  tlien  another — 
would  seem  to  smile,  reaching  forward  from  the  canvas,  to  recognize  tlic  now 
relationship;  while  tlie  rest  looked  grave,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  vacancy  in  their 
dwelling,  and  tlioughts  of  fled  [-jostcrity. 

That  Beauty  with  the  cool   Jjlue  pastoral  drapery,  and  a  lamb— tliat  hung 

next  the  great  bay  window — with  the  bright  yellovv  H shire  liair,  and  eye  of 

watchet  hue— so  like  my  Alice  I — I  am  persuaded  she  w;is  a  true  Elia— Mildred 
i:iia,  I  take  it. 

[l''rom  her,  and  from  my  passion  for  her— for  I  first  learned  love  from  a 
picture— 15ridget  took  the  hint  of  those  pretty  wliimsical  lines,  which  tliou 
mayst  see,  if  Jiajily  thou  hast  never  seen  them.  Reader,  in  the  margin.*  But 
my  Mildred  grew  not  old,  like  tlie  imaginary  Helen.] 

Mine  too,  Hi.aki:smooi{,  was  tliy  noble  Marble  Hall,  with  its  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  its  Twelve  Crvsars— stately  busts  in  marble— ranged  round  :  of 
whose  coimtcnances,  young  reader  of  faces  as  I  was,  the  frowning  beauty  of 
Nero,  I  remember,  liatl  most  of  my  wonder;  but  the  mild  (i.ili).i  h.ul  my  love. 
There  they  stood  in  the  coklness  of  dc.itli,  yet  freshness  of  im!nort.\lity. 

Mine  too,  tliy  lofty  Justice  Hall,  with  its  one  chair  of  authority,  higii-backcd 


f  IIULEN. 


ItlL'ti-hnrn  Helen,  rniind  yniir  (Iwrllini; 

Tlitsc  twenty  yc.irs  I've  |).issim1  in  v.iin, 
ll.iiiL;lilyl>i'.iiily,  thy  liivi-r  •<  iliily 

il.tlli  been  tu  Kt'^y  I"  '">  l>'i<i>- 

Hlt;li  t)orn  Helen,  prmidly  tclllni: 

Sluriesof  ihytol.lilisduin: 
I  itiirvr,  I  (lie.  niiw  ynn  i  nniiily. 

And  1  no  longer  cm  cunipl.ini. 

These  twenty  ye.irs  I've  live<l  nn  Ic.ir'i, 
Dwclhnu  (or  ever  nn  n  frown  ; 

On  sinhs  rvc  fed,  yiinr  viirn  my  l>read  ; 
I  perSh  nuw  you  kind  liiivc  Kruwn. 


Can  I  wlio  liived  my  beloved 
lint  for  the  m  om  "  w.is  In  her  .-yc."' 

Could  I  l>c  moved  for  my  l>eloved. 
When  she  "returns  me  »ii;l>  for  iic''' 

In  <.l.ilcly  pride,  by  niv  beil-slde 
llii(h-born  llrlen's  porlr.iil's  lmn«  ; 

Oenf  to  mv  pr.ilsf,  niy  moiirnftil  i.iy^ 
Arc  niKhlly  to  the  porlr.iit  \\m^- 

To  Ih.il  I  weep,  nor  ever  sleep. 

Coaipl.tinin^  nil  nii:ht  loni;  to  lier  — 
Helen,  ^rown  old.  no  Ioniser  voiil. 

Said,  "  You  tu  all  men  I  prefer.'  ] 
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and  wickered,  once  the  terror  of  luckless  poacher,  or  self-forgetful  maiden— so 
common  since,  that  bats  liave  roosted  in  it. 

Mine  too — whose  else?— the  costly  fruit-garden,  with  its  sun-baked  southern 
wall ;  the  ampler  pleasure-garden,  rising  backwards  from  the  house  in  triple 
terraces,  witii  flower-pots  now  of  palest  lead,  save  that  a  speck  here  and  there, 
saved  from  the  elements,  bespake  their  pristine  state  to  have  been  gilt  and 
ghttering;  the  verdant  quarters  backwarder  still ;  and,  stretching  still  beyond, 
in  old  formality,  the  firry  wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  day- 
long murmuring  woodpigeon,  with  that  antique  image  in  the  centre,  God  or 
Goddess  I  wist  not ;  but  child  of  Athens  or  old  Rome  paitl  never  a  sincerer 
worship  to  Pan  or  to  Sylvanus  in  their  native  groves,  than  I  to  that  fragmental 
mystery. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  kissed  my  childish  hands  too  fervently  in  your  idol 
worship,  walks  and  windings  of  Hlakksmoor  !  for  this,  or  what  sin  of  mine, 
has  the  plough  passed  over  your  pleasant  places?  I  sometimes  think  that  as 
men,  when  they  die,  do  not  die  all,  so  of  their  extinguished  habitations  there 
may  be  a  hope— a  germ  to  be  revivified. 


Cnptanr  ^acli^on. 

{The  Loihloii  Ma^aziiie,  November,  1S24.) 


i. 


Among  the  deaths  of  our  obituary  for  this  month,  I  observe  with  concern  " 
his  cottage  on  the  Hath  road,  ( '.iplain  Jackson."  The  name  and  attribulion 
are  common  enough  ;  but  a  feeling  like  reproach  persuades  me,  that  this  cuiild 
h.ave  been  no  other  in  fact  than  my  dear  old  friend,  who  some  five-and-twenty 
years  agj  rented  a  tenement,  which  he  was  pleased  to  dignify  with  liie  appel- 
lation here  used,  about  a  mile  from  WVstboiirni;  tireen.  Alack,  how  good 
men,  and  the  good  turns  they  do  us,  slide  out  of  memory,  and  are  recalled 
but  by  tliu  surprise  of  some  such  sad  momento  as  tiiat  wliich  now  lies 
bifore  us  ! 

He  whom  I  mean  was  a  retired  lialf-pay  officer,  willi  a  wife  and  two  grown- 
up d.uighters,  whom  he  maintained  with  the  port  and  notions  of  gentlewomen 
U|x>n  that  slendi-r  professional  allowance.     Comely  girls  they  were  too. 

And  was  I  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  man? -his  cheerful  suppers— the 
noble  tone  of  hospitality,  when  first  you  set  your  foot  in  Me  <v//(;i,v— the 
anxious  minislerin^s  about  you,  where  little  or  nothing  ((jod  knows)  was  to 
be  ministered.— Altheas  horn  in  a  poor  pi.itter— the  ])ower  of  self-enchnnt- 
mcnt,  by  which,  in  his  magnificent  wishes  to  entertain  you,  he  multii)hed  his 
means  to  bounties. 

You  saw  with  your  bodily  eves  indeed  wliat  seemed  a  bare  scrag— cold 
s,ivin^;s  from  the  foregone  meal  remnant  hardly  sutficicnt  to  send  a  mendi- 
t.mt  from  the  door  conlenled.  FJut  in  llie  copious  will— the  revelling  imagina- 
lion  of  your  liosi  the  "mind,  the  mind.  Master  Shallow,"  whole  beeves  were 
spread  Inrfore  you  — hecalombs-  no  end  appeared  to  the  profusion. 

Il  w.is  the  widow  ■.  I  ru  ■•  - ih'* loaves  and  fishci  ;  i. living  could  nc)t  lessen  nor 
helping  dimmibli  il  the  btamin.i  were  left  the  elemental  bono  still  llourishcd, 
divcslcd  of  il!>  accidents. 

"  Let  u»  live  while  wc  can,"  methinlcs  I  lic.u  the  open-handed  creature  ex- 
tl.iim  ;  "while  wc  liavc  let  us  not  want,"  "here  is  plenty  left  ;"  "want  for 
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nolhinj^  "—with  many  more  such  liospitable  sayings,  the  spurs  of  appetite, 
and  old  concomitants  of  smoking  boards,  and  feast-oppressed  chargers.  Then 
shding  a  slender  ratio  of  Single  (jloucester  upon  liis  wife's  piate,  or  tlie 
daughter's,  he  would  convey  the  remnant  rind  into  Ins  own,  witJi  a  mciry 
quirk  of  "the  nearer  the  bone,"  &c.,  and  declaring  that  he  universally  pre- 
ferred the  outside.  For  v.c  had  our  table  distinctions,  you  are  to  know,  and  some 
of  us  in  a  manner  sate  above  the  salt.  None  but  his  guest  or  guests  dreamed 
of  tasting  flesli  luxuries  at  night,  the  fragments  were  vcrc  hospitibiis  iacra. 
But  of  one  thing  or  another  there  was  always  enough,  and  leavings  :  only 
he  would  sometimes  finish  the  remainder  crust,  to  show  that  he  wished  no 
savings. 

Wine  we  had  none;  nor,  e.xccpt  on  very  rare  occasions,  spirits;  but  the 
sensation  of  wine  was  there.  Some  thin  kind  of  ale  I  remember— "  British 
beverage,"  lie  would  say  I  "Push  about,  my  boys;"  "Drink  to  your  sweet- 
hearts, girls."  At  every  meagre  draught  a  toast  must  ensue,  or  a  song.  All 
the  forms  of  good  liquor  were  there,  with  none  of  the  effects  wanting.  Sliut 
your  eyes,  and  you  would  swear  a  capacious  bowl  of  punch  was  foaming  in  the 
centre,  wi»h  beams  of  generous  Port  or  Madeira  radiating  to  it  from  each  of 
the  table  corners.  'V'oli  got  flustered,  without  knowing  whence  ;  tijxsy  upon 
words;  and  reeled  under  the  potency  of  his  unperforming  Bacchanalian 
encouragements. 

We  had  our  songs-"  Why,   Soldiers,  Why"— and  the   "British   Grena- 
diers "—in  which  last  we  were  all  obliged  to  bear  chorus.     Both  the  daughters 
sang.     Their  proficiency  was  a  nightly  theme— the  masters  had  given  them  — 
the  "  no-e.vpense "  which  he   spared  to  accomplish   them   in  a   science    "so   / 
necessary  to  young  women."     But  then— they  could  not  sing  "without  the   I 
inslruiiK.-nt."  1 

•Sacred,  and  by  mo,  nevcr-fo-bc- violated,  Secrets  of  Poverty !  Should  I  dis- 
close your  honest  aims  at  grandeur,  your  makesl.ift  eflorts  of  magnificence? 
Sleep,  sleep,  with  all  thy  broken  keys,  if  one  of  the  bunch  be  extant ;  thrummed 
by  a  tlioiisand  ancestral  thumbs  !  dear  cracked  spinnct  of  dearer  1-ouisa  ! 
Without  mention  of  mine,  be  dumb,  thou  thinner  accompanier  of  her  thinner 
w.irble  !  A  veil  be  spread  over  the  dear  delighted  face  of  the  well-deluded 
fuller,  who  now  haply  listening  to  cherubic  notes,  scarce  feels  sincercr  pleasure 
than  when  she  awakened  thy  time-shaken  chords  responsive  to  the  twitterings 
of  that  slender  image  of  a  voice. 

We  arc  not  without  our  literary  talk  either.  It  did  not  extend  far,  but  as  far 
as  it  went,  it  was  good.  It  was  bottomed  well  ;  had  good  grounds  to  go  upon. 
In  Ihc  folliti^c  war,  a  room,  which  tradition  authenticated  to  have  been  the  same 
in  which  (ilover,  in  his  orc.isional  rcliremeiils,  had  penned  the  gre.Uer  part  of 
his  I.eoniilas.  This  circumstance  was  nightly  quoted,  thoiigli  none  of  the  pre- 
sent inmates,  that  I  could  discover,  appeared  ever  to  have  met  with  the  poem 
in  question.  But  that  was  no  matter,  (jlovcr  liad  written  there,  and  ilie  anec- 
dote was  pressed  into  the  account  of  the  familv  imp')rlance.  It  diflu.sed  a 
learned  air  ihioiigli  the  apartment,  the  little  side  casement  of  which  (the 
poet's  study  window),  opened  upon  a  superb  view  as  far  as  to  the  pretty 
spire  of  Harrow,  over  domains  and  patrimonial  acies,  not  a  rood  nor  square 
yard  wliereof  our  host  could  call  his  own,  yet  gave  occnsion  to  an  immoderate 
expansion  of  vanity  shall  I  call  it?— in  his  bosom,  as  he  showeil  them  in  a 
flowing  summer  evening.  It  was  all  his,  he  took  it  all  in,  and  commiimcated 
rich  jiorlions  of  it  to  his  guests.  It  was  a  part  of  his  larges-..  his  hospit.ility;  it 
was  going  over  his  grounds ;  he  was  lord  for  the  time  of  showing  them,  and 
you  the  implicit  lookers-up  to  \\\i  magnifiL-ence. 

I  le  was  a  juggler,  who  threw  misis  before  your  ey<'s— you  had  no  time  to 
delect  his  fall.icies.  lie  would  say  "  hand  me  tlxr  .i//:y;- sugar  tongs;  and, 
before  you  could  discover  it  w.ui  a  tingle  spoon,  anil  that  phtlcJ,  he  would  dis- 
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turb  find  captivate  your  imagination  by  a  misnomer  of  "the  urn"  for  a  tea- 
kettle ;  or  by  calling  a  homely  bench  a  sofa.  Rich  men  direct  you  to  their 
furniture,  poor  ones  divert  you  from  it ;  he  neither  did  one  nor  the  other,  but 
by  simply  assuming  that  everything  was  handsome  about  him,  you  were  posi- 
tively at  a  demur  what  you  did,  or  did  not  see,  at  the  cottage.  With  nothing 
to  live  on,  he  seemed  to  live  on  everything.  He  had  a  stock  of  wealth  in  his 
mind  ;  not  tliat  which  is  properly  termed  Content,  for  in  truth  he  was  not  to  be 
contained  at  all,  but  overflowed  all  bounds  by  the  force  of  a  magnificent  self- 
delusion. 

Enthusiasm  is  catching;  and  even  his  wife,  a  sober  native  of  North  Britain, 
who  generally  saw  things  more  as  they  were,  was  not  proof  against  the 
continual  collision  of  his  credulity.  Her  daughters  were  rational  and  discreet 
young  women  ;  in  the  main,  perhaps,  not  insensible  to  their  true  circumstances. 
I  have  seen  them  assume  a  thoughtful  air  at  times.  Rut  such  was  the  prepon- 
derating opulence  of  his  fancy,  that  I  am  persuaded,  not  for  any  half-hour 
together,  did  they  ever  look  their  own  prospects  fairly  in  the  face.  There  was 
no  resisting  the  vorie.x  of  his  temperament.  His  riotous  imagination  conjured 
up  handsome  settlements  before  their  eyes,  which  kept  them  in  thae\e  of  the 
world  too,  and  seem  at  last  to  liave  realized  themselves ;  for  they  both  have 
m.irried  since,  I  am  told,  more  than  respectably. 

It  is  long  since,  and  my  memory  wa.\es  dim  on  some  subjects,  or  I  should 
wish  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  whicii  the  pleasant  creature 
described  the  circumstances  of  his  own  wedding-day.  I  faintly  remember 
something  of  a  chaise  and  four,  in  which  he  made  his  entry  into  Glasgow  on 
that  morning  to  fetch  the  bride  home,  or  carry  Iier  thither,  1  forget  which.  It 
so  completely  made  out  the  stanza  of  the  old  ballad —  . 

When  we  came  clown  througli  Glasgow  town,  I 

Wc  were  a  comely  si^ht  lo  see  ;  I 

My  love  was  clad  in  li!.-\ck  velvet. 

And  I  myself  in  cramasie.  ^ 

I  suppose  it  was  the  only  occasion,  upon  which  his  own  actual  splendour  at  ' 
all  corresponded  with  the  world's  notions  on  that  subject.  In  homely  cart,  or 
tnivelling  caravan,  by  whatever  humble  vehicle  they  clianced  to  be  trans|ioried 
in  less  prosperous  d.ays,  the  ride  through  Glasgow  came  back  upon  his  f.mcy, 
not  as  a  humiliating  contrast.  l)Ut  as  a  fair  occasi(jn  for  reverting  to  that  one 
day's  slate.  It  seemed  an  "  cquip.ige  ctern  "  from  which  no  power  of  fate  or 
fortime,  once  mounteil,  had  power  thereafter  to  dislodge  him. 

Tiicre  is  some  nicrit  in  putting  a  h;indsome  face  upon  indigent  circumstances. 
To  bully  and  sw.iggcr  away  the  sense  of  them  before  strangers,  may  not  be 
always  discommendable.  Tibbs,  and  I'.obadil,  even  when  ik'teetcd,  have  more 
of  our  admiration  than  contempt.  I'.nt  for  a  man  to  put  the  cheat  upon  him- 
self; to  i)lay  the  lioii.adil  at  home  ;  and,  steeped  in  poverty  u|i  to  the  lips,  to 
f.in<  y  himself  all  the  while  chin-deep  in  riches,  is  a  stram  of  constitutional 
philf)sophy,  and  a  mastery  over  for'unc,  wliich  was  reserved  fur  my  old  friend 
Captain  Jackson. 


liVnb; 


lira 


{The  London  Magazine,  April,  1825.) 


[0(,poMie  thin  t>.if;e  in  c'lvcn  the  facsimile  of  n  nnlc  in  Cli.irics  I,.'>mh''*  li.nndwriliiii;, 
frum  which   i(  will  he  <wen  .1%  fil.iinly  a%  the  sinijilcsi  wortU  nmlil  )Mit  it.  that  r..nrl)aril    j 

K waV  in  renlily  Mi«s   Kelly,  aiul  not   Mrs.  Crawford.     The  f.M  inotc  a'  '' 

the   paixr  wot  therefore  only  another  of  Klia'ii  highly  elaliorated  practii 
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reader's  credulity.  In  the  Prefatory  Memoir  to  this  Popular  Centenary  Edition,  the 
Editor  has  given  a  letter  addressed  to  himself  by  Miss  Kelly,  in  the  September  of  1875, 

giving,  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  original  publication  of  "  Barbara  S ,"that 

gifted  and  venerable  lady's  own  charming  version  of  the  incident.  In  the  light  cast  by 
that  communication  upon  this  es^ay  the  readers  of  Elia  will  henceforth  clearly  see  that  it 
was  "  Fanny  Kelly's  divine  plain  face,"  as  Charles  Lamb  elsewhere  calls  it,  that  was 
turned  upon  the  old  theatrical  treasurer,  when  the  money  was  handed  back,  and  not  the 
face  of  Barbara  Street,  afterwards  in  succession  Mrs.  Dancer,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs. 
Crawford.  J 

On  tlie  noon  of  the  14th  of  November,  1743  or  4,  I  forget  which  it  was,  just 
as  the  clock  had  struck  one,  Barbara  S ,  with  her  accustomed  punctu- 
ality, ascended  the  long  rambling  staircase,  with  awkward  interposed  landing- 
places,  which  led  to  the  office,  or  rather  a  sort  of  bo.\  with  a  desk  in  it,  w  hereat 
sat  the  then  Treasurer  of  (what  few  of  our  readers  may  remember)  the  Old 
Bath  Theatre.  All  over  the  island  it  was  the  custom,  and  remains  so  I  believe  1 
to  this  day,  for  the  players  to  receive  their  weekly  stipend  on  the  Saturday.  It  , 
was  not  much  that  Barbara  had  to  claim. 

This  little  maid  liad  just  entered  her  eleventh  year  ;  but  her  important  station 

at  the  theatre,  as  it   seemed  to  her,  with  the  benefits  which  she  felt  to  accrue 

\    from  her  pious  application  of  her  small  earnings,  had  given  an  air  of  wonian- 

J   hood  to  her  steps  and  to  her  behaviour.     You  would  have  taken  her  to  have 

been  at  least  five  years  older. 

Till  latterly  she  had  merely  been  employed  in  choruses,  or  where  children 
were  wanted  to  fill  up  the  scene.  I'.ut  the  manager,  observing  a  diligence  and 
adroitness  in  her  above  her  age,  had  for  some  lew  months  past  entrusted  to  her 
the  performance  of  whole  parts.  You  may  guess  the  self-consequence  of  the 
promoted  Barbara.  She  had  already  drawn  tears  in  young  .-\rthur ;  had  rallied 
Richard  with  infantine  petulaiice  in  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  in  her  turn  had 
rebuked  that  petulance  when  she  was  I'rince  of  Wales.  She  would  iiave  done 
the  elder  child  in  Mortons  pathetic  after-piece  to  the  life;  but  as  yet  tlie 
Childien  III  the  Weed  was  not. 

Long  after  tliis  little  girl  was  grown  an  aged  woman,  I  have  seen  some  of 
these  small  parts,  each  m.aking  two  or  liiree  pages  at  most,  copied  out  in  the 
rudest  hand  of  the  then  prompter,  who  (loui)lless  transcribed  a  little  more  care- 
fully and  fairly  for  the  grown-up  tr.igedy  ladies  of  the  establishment.  But  such 
as  they  were,  blotted  and  scrawled,  as  for  a  child's  use,  she  kept  them  all ;  and 
in  the  zenith  of  her  after-reputation  it  was  a  delightful  siglit  to  behold  them 
\  bound  up  in  costliest  Morocco,  eacli  single— each  small  part  making  a  beok — 
with  line  clasps,  gilt  splashed,  &c.  .*^he  had  conscientiously  kept  them  as  they 
had  been  delivered  to  her;  not  a  blot  h.iil  been  effaced  or  tampered  with. 
They  were  jirecioiis  to  her  for  their  affecting  remembrancings.  They  were  her 
priiieipia,  her  rudiments  ;  the  elementary  atoms;  the  little  .slejis  by  which  she 
pressed  forward  lo  perfection.  "What,"  she  would  say,  "could  india-rubber, 
or  a  p  iinice  stone,  have  done  for  lliese  darlings  ?  " 

I  am  in  no  hurry  lo  liegin  my  story — indeed  I  have  little  or  none  to  tell— so 
I  will  just  mention  an  observation  of  hers  connected  with  th:it  interesting  time. 

Not  loiiij  bcfon-  she  died,  I  had  l)ecn  discoursing  witli  lier  on  tlie  (|uantity  of 
ical  present  emotion  wliieh  a  gn-at  liagie  jierformer  experiences  during  acting. 
I  ventiircfl  lo  think,  that  though  in  iht;  first  instance  such  players  must  have 
possessed  the  fi'clings  which  ihey  so  powerfully  called  up  in  others,  yet  by 
frct|Uenl  repriiiion  those  feelings  nuist  hecome  deadened  in  gre.it  measure,  anti 
the  performer  Inisl  to  the  memory  of  past  emoiion,  ratlierthan  express  a  present 
one.  She  indignantly  repelled  the  notion,  that  with  a  truly  great  Iraged'an  the 
oix-ralion,  liy  which  such  eflects  were  produced  upon  nn  nuilience,  could  ever 
degrade  itself  into  wliat  was  purely  mechanical.  \Vilh  mucli  delicacy,  avoiding 
to  instance  in  her  iclf  experience,  she  told  me,  that  so  long  ago  as  wlien  she 
used  to  play  the  part  of  tlie  Little  Son  lo  Mrs.  I'ortcr  s  Isabell.i  (I  think  it  Wiis) 
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vhen  that  impressive  actress  has  been  bending  over  her  in  some  heart-rending 
colloquy,  she  has  felt  real  hot  tears  come  trickling  from  her,  which  (to  use  her 
powerful  expression)  have  perfectly  scalded  her  back. 

I  am  not  cjuiie  so  sure  that  it  was  Mrs.  Porter ;  but  it  was  some  great  actress  of 
that  day.  The  name  is  indifferent  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  scalding  tears  1  most 
distinctly  remember. 

I  was  always  fond  of  the  society  of  players,  and  am  not  sure  that  an  impedi- 
ment in  my  speech  (which  certainly  kept  me  out  of  the  pulpit)  even  more  than 
certain  personal  disqualifications,  whicii  are  often  got  over  in  that  profession, 
did  not  prevent  me  at  one  time  of  life  from  adopting  it.  I  have  had  ilie 
honour  (I  must  ever  call  it)  once  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  tea-table  of  Miss 
Kelly.  I  have  played  at  serious  whist  with  Mr.  Liston.  I  have  cliatted  with 
ever  good-humoured  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble.  I  have  conversed  as  friend  to 
friend  with  her  accomplished  husband.  I  liave  been  indulged  with  a  classical 
conference  with  Macready  ;  and  with  a  siglit  of  the  Player-picture  gallery,  at 
Mr.  Matthewss,  when  the  kind  owner,  to  remunerate  me  for  my  love  of  the  old 
actors  (whom  he  loves  so  much),  went  over  it  with  me,  supplying  to  liis 
capital  collection,  what  alone  the  artist  could  not  give  them— voice;  and  thtur 
living  motion.  Old  tones,  lialf-faded,  of  Uodd  and  Parecns  and  pjaddeley. 
havelived  again  for  me  at  his  bidding.  Only  Edwin  he  could  not  restore  to 
me.     1  have  supped  with ;   but  1  am  growing  a  coxcomb. 

As  I  was  about  to  say— at  the  desk  of  the  then  treasurer  of  tlic  old  Balli 
theatre— not  Diamond  s- presented  herself  the  litde  Barbara  S . 

llie  parents  of  Barbara  had  been  in  reputable  circumstances.  Tlie  failicr 
liad  ])raciised,  1  believe,  as  an  apoiiiecary  in  the  town.  Bu;  his  practice  from 
causes  which  1  feel  my  own  infirmity  too  sensibly  that  way  to  arraign— or 
periiaps  from  tliat  pure  infelicity  winch  accompanies  some  people  in  their  walk 
tlirough  life,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  at  liie  door  of  imprudente— was 
now  reduced  to  nothing.  '1  hey  were  in  fact  in  the  very  teeth  of  starvaiiin, 
when  the  manager,  who  knew'  and  respected  ihcm  in  better  days,  took  the 
liitlc  Barbara  into  his  company. 

At  the  jMTiod  I  commenced  with,  her  slender  earnings  were  the  sole  support 
of  liie  family,  including  two  younger  sisters.  I  must  throw  a  veil  over  some 
morlifying  circumstance;;.  l-Inough  to  say,  thai  her  Saturday's  piliante  was  the 
only  chance  of  a  Sunday  s  (generally  their  only)  nual  of  meat. 

One  tiling  1  will  only  mention,  that  mtonK-  tliilds  part,  wherein  her  theatri- 
cal character  she  was  io  sup  ofia  roast  fowl  (<)  joy  to  P.arbara  !)  some  comic 
actor,  wiio  w.xs  lor  the  night  caterer  for  ihis  (hiiiity— in  the  misguided  hunu'ur 
ui  111-.  p:irl,  threw  ovr  the  dish  such  a  quantity  of  .salt  (O  grief  and  pam  ol 
heart  loMarliara!)  ih.it  when  he  crammed  a  portion  of  it  into  her  moiiili,  she 
was  obliijed  sputteiingly  to  reject  it ;  and  wiiat  with  sli:ime  of  her  illaeted 
part,  .nnd  pain  of  real  .ipprtite  at  missing  siuh  a  dainty,  lur  little  heart  sobbed 
almost  Io  biciking,  till  a  Hood  of  tears,  which  the  well-fed  spectators  w<ie 
Jot.illy  un.ible  10  comprehend,  mercifully  relieved  her. 

'1  hi*  was  the  little  starved,  meritorious  maid,  who  stood  before  old  Kavens- 
troft,  the  treasurer,  for  her  .*-aiuicl,iy's  payment. 

kavru'croft  w:i.-»  a  man,  I  hive  heard  m.my  old  theatrical  people  besides 
lierself  say.  of  all  men  least  cakni.iied  for  a  treasurer.  lie  had  no  heail  for 
accounts,  paid  aw.iy  at  random,  kept  scarce  any  books,  and  summing  up  at  the 
week's  end,  if  he  found  himself  11  pound  or  so  deficient,  blest  hinijell  that  it 
was  no  wor^c.  •      1      1 

Now  I'.arb.ira's  weekly  stipend  was  a  bue  half  guinea.-  P.y  nustake  lu- 
popjied  into  her  lianil  a— whole  one. 

iiarb.ira  trip|>e(l  away. 

.She  w.1.1  eniirclv  uiieon%ciou«  nt  fust  of  the  luist.iko :  God  knows,  KaveiLS- 
crofl  would  never  have  discovered  it. 
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But  when  she  had  got  down  to  the  first  of  those  uncouth  landing-places,  she 
became  sensible  of  an  unusual  weight  of  metal  pressing  her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  tlie  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  child.  From  her  parents  and  those  about  her  she 
had  imbibed  no  contrary  influence.  But  then  they  had  taught  her  nothing. 
Poor  men's  smoky  caljins  are  not  always  porticoes  of  moral  philosophy.  This 
little  maid  had  no  u)Stinct  to  evil,  but  tiieu  she  might  be  said  to  have  no  fixed 
principle.  She  had  heard  lionesty  conmiended,  but  never  dreamed  of  its 
application  to  herself.  She  thought  of  it  as  something  which  concerned  grown- 
up people— men  and  women.  She  had  never  known  temptation,  or  thought 
of  preparing  resistance  against  it. 

Her  first  inijjulse  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  treasurer,  and  explain  to  him 
liis  blunder.  He  was  already  so  confused  with  age,  besides  a  natural  want  of 
punctuality,  that  she  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  him  understand 
It.  She  saw ///<?/  in  an  instant.  And  then  it  was  such  a  bit  of  money  !  and 
then  tiie  image  of  a  larger  allowance  of  butchers  meat  on  their  table  next  day 
came  across  her,  till  her  little  eyes  glistened,  and  her  mouth  moistened.  But 
then  Mr.  Kavenscroft  had  always  been  so  good-natured,  had  stood  her  friend 
behind  ilie  scenes,  and  even  recommended  her  promotion  to  some  of  her  little 
parts.  But  again  tiie  old  man  was  reputed  to  be  worth  a  world  of  money.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  fifty  pounds  a  year  clear  of  the  theatre.  And  then  came 
staring  upon  her  the  figures  of  her  little  stockingless  and  shoeless  sisters.  .And 
when  she  looked  at  her  own  neat  white  cotton  stockings,  which  her  situation  at 
the  theatre  had  made  it  indispensable  for  her  mother  to  provide  for  her,  with 
hard  straining  and  pinching  from  the  family  stock,  and  thought  how  glad  she 
should  be  to  cover  their  poor  feet  with  the  same  -and  how  then  they  could 
accompany  her  to  rehearsals,  which  they  had  hitherto  been  precluded  from 
doing,  by  reason  of  their  unfashionable  attire,— in  these  thoughts  slie  readied 
the  .second  landing-place— the  second,  I  mean  from  the  top— for  there  was  still 
another  left  to  traverse. 

Now  virtue  support  I'arbara  ! 

And  that  never-failing  friend  did  steji  in— for  at  tliat  moment  a  strength  not 
her  own  I  liave  lieard  her  s.ay,  was  revealed  to  her— a  reason  above  reasoning — 
and  without  her  own  agency,  .as  it  seemed  (for  she  never  felt  her  feet  to  movi-) 
she  found  herself  transported  back  to  the  inilividual  desk  she  liad  just  quitted, 
and  her  hand  in  the  old  iiand  of  kavenscroft,  who  in  silence  took  back  the  re- 
funiUd  treasure,  and  who  had  l>een  sitting  (good  man)  msensible  to  llie  lapse 
of  minute:;,  which  toiler  were  anxious  ages;  and  from  that  moment  a  deep 
peace  fi-ll  upon  her  heart,  and  she  knew  tlie  ciu.ality  of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two's  unre|)itung  applie.ition  to  her  profession  brightened  up  the 
feet,  and  the  jirospects  of  her  little  sisters,  set  [he  whole  family  upon  their  legs 
a'^ain,  and  rele.ised  her  from  the  ditlieulty  of  discussing  moral  dogmas  upon  a 
landing-place. 

I  have  lie.u'd  her  say,  that  it  w.is  n  surprise,  not  much  short  of  mortification 
to  Irt,  to  .see  tlie  coulm-ss  with  which  the  olil  mall  pocketed  llie  diflercnce, 
whieli  had  caused  her  such  morial  IhrcHS. 

'Ihis  anecdote  of  linsilf  I  had  in  the  year  iRoo,  from  the  moulli  of  Ihc  laic 
Mrs.  Crawford,'  tiieii  sixty-seven  years  of  age  (she  died  soon  after)  ;  and  to 
her  struggles  upon  lliis  childish  occasion  1  have  someiinics  ventured  lo  think 
lur  indebleil  for  ili.it  iiower  of  rending  the  heart  in  the  reprcsenlatinn  of  con- 
llictiiig  emotions,  for  which  in  after-ye.iis  she  was consideretl  as  little  inferior 
(if  at  all  so  in  the  part  of  l.ady  kandolph)  even  to  Mrs.  Siddoiis. 

_  *  The  m.iidcn  n.ime  of  lliis  I.nly  w.i>«  Street,  which  she  ch.inRCil,  hy  micccsnIvc  mar- 
riagus,  for  those  of  I  lancer,  H.^rry,  ami  Crawforil.  She  w.»s  Mrv  Cr.iwforil.  .ukI  .i  ihiid 
time  a  widuWt  witvn  I  knew  hur. 
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(tijc  Supcriuuuuitcb  ^luii. 

[The  London  Mas^aziiic,  May,  1825.) 


Sera  tamen  respexit 
Liberlas.  Vikgil. 

A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gay. 

O'Keefe. 

If  peradvenlure,  Render,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  waste  the  golden  years  of  thy 
life — thy  shininij  youth  — in  the  irksome  coatinement  of  an  otiice  ;  to  have  tliy 
prison  days  prolonged  througii  middle  age  down  to  decrepitude  and  silver  hairs 
without  hope  of  release  or  respite  ;  to  have  lived  to  forget  that  there  are  such 
things  as  holidays,  or  to  remember  them  but  as  the  prerogatives  of  childhood  ; 
then,  and  then  only,  will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  my  deliverance. 

It  is  now  si.\  and  thirty  years  since  I  took  my  seat  at  the  desk  in  Mincing  Lane. 
Melancholy  w.as  the  transition  at  fourteen  from  the  abundant  play-time,  and 
the  frequently-intervening  v.acations  of  school  days,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and 
sometimes  ten  hours'-a-day  attendance  at  a  counting-house.  But  time  partially 
reconciles  us  to  anything.  I  gradually  became  content — doggedly  contented, 
as  wild  animals  in  cages. 

It  is  true  I  liad  my  Sundays  to  myself;  but  Sundays,  admirable  as  tlie  insti- 
tution of  them  is  for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for  that  very  reason  the  very 
worst  adapted  of  days  for  unbending  and  recreation*  In  particular,  there  is  a 
gloom  for  me  attendant  ujion  a  city  Sund.iy,  a  weight  in  the  air.  I  miss  the 
cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  music,  and  the  ball.ul-singers  -the  bu/.z  and 
stirring  murmur  of  the  streets.  'I'liose  eternal  bells  depress  me.  'i"he  closed  sliops 
repel  nie.  Prints,  jjictures,  all  the  glittering  and  endk-ss  succession  of  knacks 
and  gewgaws,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make  a 
week-d.ay  saunter  through  the  li-ss  busy  parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful- 
are  shut  out.  No  book-stalls  deliciously  to  iille  over— no  busy  faces  to  recreate 
the  idle  man  who  ccjniemplates  them  ever  p.issing  by— the  very  face  of  btisiness 
a  charm  by  contrast  to  his  tenipor.ary  rela.xation  from  it.  Nothing  to  be  seen 
but  unliappy  countenances— or  half-happy  at  best— of  emancipated  prentices 
and  little  ir.idesfolks,  with  here  .md  there  a  servant-maid  that  lias  got  leave  to 
go  out,  who  slaving  all  the  week,  with  the  habit  has  lost  almost  the  capa- 
city of  enjoying  a  fn-e  hour  ;  and  livelily  expressing  the  hollowness  of  a  day's 
pleasuring,  'llic  very  strollers  in  the  fields  on  that  day  look  anything  but  coni- 
forlable. 

I'ait  l)rsides  Sundays  I  had  a  day  at  I'.ister,  and  a  day  at  Christmas,  with  a 
full  week  in  the  summer  to  go  and  air  myself  in  my  native  fields  of  Hertford- 
shire. 'I'i;is  last  w.is  a  great  indulgence;  and  the  jTospect  of  its  rrciirrenee,  I 
iK-lieve,  alone  kept  me  up  througii  the  year,  and  made  my  durance  tolerable. 

'  f)iir  nnrcslori,  (lie  nulilr  •■Id  I'lirilnif,  of  Oomwcll's  il.iy.  Cciiilil  (lisliii|;itisli  Ijclwccii  .1 
"!.iv  "f  rrliKiout  rc-.t  .iiul  a  day  of  reirralinn  ;  anil  wllllr  tliry  cx;ulcil  a  rii;i)roits  alisti- 
<■■  1  '  from  .ill  aniuvriiiciils  (even  In  llir  wnlkini;  imK  nf  n^lr■.(•^y^lai(l^  with  their  lillle 
I  K  >'  ■  .  in  ihc  fn-lits)  ii|»in  the  Salihalh  ;  in  the  lieu  nf  llic  snprrslilimii  oliscrvaiuc  of  the 
•-.iMil.'  ilayn,  whi<  h  ihcy  alimij.urd,  ihcy  humanely  gave  to  ihe  apprenlircH  anil  pimrcr 
Kjfl  'irjieiiplc  every  alli-rnale  I  hursd.iy  (or  a  d.iy  of  entire  s|Mirt  and  recreation.  A  strain 
of  piriy  .md  policy  lo  l«  cuinincmlcd  above  the  jirufanc  mockery  of  the  Sluarls  and  llicir 
took  of  K|>orlk. 


But  when  the  week  came  round,  did  the  glittering  phantom  of  the  distance 
keep  touch  with  me  ?  or  rather  was  it  not  a  series  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent 
in  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  wearisome  anxiety  to  find  out  how  to 
make  the  most  of  them?  Where  was  the  quiet,  where  the  promised  rest? 
Before  I  had  a  taste  of  it,  it  was  vanished.  I  was  at  the  desk  again,  counting 
upon  the  fifty-one  tedious  weeks  that  must  int  ^vene  before  such  another 
snatch  would  come.  Still  the  prospect  of  its  con.  ng  threw  something  of  an 
illumination  upon  the  darker  side  of  my  captivity.  Without  it,  as  I  have  said, 
I  could  scarcely  have  sustained  my  thraldom. 

Indei;endently  of  the  rigours  of  attendance,  I  have  ever  been  haunted  with 
a  sense  (perhaps  a  mere  caprice)  of  incapacity  for  business.  This,  during  my 
latter  years,  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  visible  in  all  the  lines 
of  my  countenance.  My  health  and  my  j^od  spirits  flagged.  I  had  perpetually 
a  dread  of  some  crisis,  to  whicli  I  should  be  found  unequal.  Resides  my  day- 
light servitude,  I  served  over  again  all  night  in  my  sleep,  and  would  wake 
with  terrors  of  imaginary  false  entries,  errors  in  my  accounts,  and  the  like. 
I  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  no  prospect  of  emancipation  presented  itself.  I 
had  grown  to  my  desk,  as  it  were;  and  the  wood  had  entered  into  my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally  me  upon  the  trouble  legible 
in  my  countenance;  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  raised  the  suspicions  of  any 
of  my  employers,  when,  on  liie  5th  of  last  month,  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered 

by  me,  I- ,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  calling  me  on  one  side,  directly 

taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  franisly  inquired  the  cause  of  them.  So 
taxed,  I  honestly  made  confession  of  my  infirmity,  and  added  that  I  was  afraid 
I  should  eventually  be  obliged  to  resign  his  service.  He  spoke  some  words  of 
course  to  hearten  me,  and  there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole  week  I  remained 
labouring  under  the  impression  th.U  I  had  acted  imprudently  in  niy  disclo- 
sure ;  that  I  had  foolisiily  given  a  handle  against  myself,  and  iiad  been  antici- 
pating my  own  dismissal.  A  week  passed  m  this  manner,  the  most  anxious 
one,  I  verily  believe,  in  my  whole  life,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  i2ih  of 
April,  just  as  I  was  about  quitting  my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be  about 
eight  o'clock)  I  received  an  awful  sunnnons  to  attend  the  presence  of  the  whole 
assembled  firm  in  the  formidable  back  parlour.  1  thought.  Now  my  time  is 
surely  come,  I  have  done  for  myself,  I  am  going  to  be  told  that  they  liave  no 

longer  occasion  for  me.     L ,  I  could  see,  smiled  at  tlie  terror   I  was  in, 

which  was  a  little  relief  t6  me,  — when  to  my  utter  astonisiiment  1'. .the 

eldest  partner,  began  a  formal  harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of  my  services, 
my  very  meritorious  eonrhu  t  during  the  whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce,  thought 
I,'hnw'did  he  find  out  that?  I  protest  I  never  had  the  confidence  lo  think  as 
much.)  He  went  on  to  descant  on  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain  time 
of  life  (how  my  iieart  panted  !)  and  asking  me  a  few  c|Uestions  as  lo  the  amount 
of  my  own  property,  of  wliicii  I  liave  a  little,  ended  with  a  proposal,  to  wliicii 
his  three  jiartncrs  nodded  a  grave  assent,  tiiat  I  should  accejit  from  the  house 
which  I  had  served  .so  well,  a  pensHiH  for  life  lo  the  amount  of  iwo-lliinis  of 
my  accustomed  sal.iry— a  magnificent  offer!  I  do  not  kudW  what  I  answered 
between  surprise  and  graiitude,  but  it  was  understood  lliat  I  accepted  llieir 
proposal,  and  1  was  told  lliat  I  was  free  from  ihat  hour  lo  leave  their  .service. 
I  stammered  out  a  iiow,  and  at  just  ten  minutes  after  eight  I  went  home— for 
ever,  'liiis  noble  benefit  -gratitude  fori)i(ls  ine  to  conceal  their  names— I 
owe  to  Ihe  l<indness  of  the  most  nninificenl  firm  in  the  world  — tlie  house  of 
Boldero,  Merrywcather,  ISosanciuet,  and  Lacy. 
Eilo  f'crficlua  I 

I-i)r  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned,  overwhelmed.  I  could  only  appre- 
hend my  felicity  ;  I  was  too  confused  to  tasle  it  sincerely.  1  wandered  about, 
thinking  I  was  liappy,  and  knowing  ihatlwasnot.     1  w;u>  in  tlic  condition 


of  a  prisoner  in  the  old  Eastile,  suddenly  let  loose  after  a  forty  years'  confine- 
ment. I  could  scarce  trust  myself  with  myself.  It  was  like  passing  out  of 
Time  into  Eternity— for  it  is  a  sort  of  Eternity  for  a  man  to  have  his  'J'ime  all 
to  himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  more  time  on  my  hands  than  1  could 
ever  manage.  I'rom  a  poor  man,  poor  in  lime,  I  was  suddenly  lifted  up  into 
a  vast  revenue  ;  I  could  sec  no  end  of  my  vast  possessions  ;  1  wanted  some 
steward,  or  judicious  bailift',  to  manage  my  estates  in  Time  for  me.  And  here 
let  me  caution  persons  grown  old  in  active  business,  not  lightly,  nor  without 
weighing  their  old  resources,  to  forego  their  customary  employment  all  at  once, 
for  there  may  be  danger  in  it.  I  feel  it  by  myself,  but  I  know  that  my  resources 
are  sufficient  ;  and  now  that  those  first  giddy  raptures  have  subsided,  I  have  a 
quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessedness  of  my  condition.  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
Having  all  holidays,  I  am  as  though  i  had  none.  If  Time  hung  heavy  upon 
me,  I  could  walk  it  away  ;  but  I  do  >/(>/  walk  all  day  long,  as  I  used  to  do  in 
those  old  transient  holidays,  thirty  miles  a  day,  to  make  the  most  of  them.  If 
Time  were  troublesome,  1  could  read  it  away,  but  I  do  i/o/  road  in  that  violent 
measure,  with  which,  having  no  Time  my  own  but  candle-ligiit  Time,  I  used 
to  weary  oiU  my  head  and  eyesight  in  bygone  winters.  I  walk,  read,  or 
scribble  (xs  now)  just  when  the  lit  seizes  me.  I  no  longer  hunt  after  pleasure; 
I  let  it  come  to  me.     I  am  like  the  man 

-That's  born,  and  has  his  years  come  to  him 


111  .some  green  desert. 

"Years,"  you  will  say  !  "what  is  this  superannuated  simpleton  c.ilculating 
upon?     He  has  already  told  us,  he  is  pist  fifty." 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but  deduct  out  of  them  the  hours 
which  I  have  lived  to  other  jieople,  and  not  to  myself,  and  you  will  find  me 
still  a  young  fellow.  I'"or  ///.//  is  the  only  true  Time,  which  a  man  can  pro- 
perly call  his  own,  that  which  he  has  all  to  himself ;  the  rest,  though  in  some 
sense!  he  m.ay  be  said  lo  live  it,  is  other  peoph-'s  time  not  his.  The  renmant  of 
my  poor  days,  long  or  short,  is  at  least  iiuiitiplied  lo  me,  threefold.  My  ten 
ne.\t  years,  if  I  stretch  so  far,  will  be  as  long  as  any  preceding  thirty,  "i'is  a 
fair  rule-of-three  simi. 

Among  the  strange  fant.-isies  wliich  beset  me  at  the  commencement  of  my 
freedom,  and  of  which  all  traces  are  not  yet  gone,  one  w.is,  that  a  vast  tract  of 
lime  had  intervened  since  I  ()uitte(l  the  counting-house.  I  couki  not  conceive 
it  as  an  afT.iir  of  yesterday.  The  p.irtaers,  and  the  clerks,  with  whom  I  had 
for  .so  many  years,  and  for  so  many  lioui-s  in  each  d.iy  of  the  y<'ar,  been  closely 
as.socialed— being  suddenly  removed  frcjin  them  — lliry  si-emed  as  dead  to  me, 
There  is  a  fine  p.iss.ige,  wliich  ntay  .serve  to  illustrate  this  fancy,  in  a  Tragedy 
liy  Sir  Robert  Howard,  spe.jking  of  a  friends  death  : 


"r«ns  hilt  just  now  lie  went  .nway  ; 

1  have  not  since  hail  time  In  shed  a  tear ; 
And  yet  llie  dist.'iiitc  di)c>  lli<-  sairc  appear 
/\s  if  lie  li.id  lii'cn  a  lhiius.iiid  years  from  nic, 
'I'iinc  takes  no  iiiensiirc  in  Ktcriiily. 

To  dissipate  lliis  awlvW.ird  feeling,  I  have  been  f.iin  to  go  among  them  once 

or  twice  since  ;   to  visit  my  old  desk  fellows  — niv  eo-lirelhren  of  llie  f|iiill  -  lh.it 

I  111  I'fr  Im'Iow  in  the  st.ile  militant.      Not  all  the  kindni-ss  with  which  they 

I'- could  finite  restore  nu*  lo  that  pleas.ml  riiniliarily,  which  I  h.id 

'•njoyi'd  ainitng  lliem.      We  cr.icked  'otne  of  our   old  jokes,  but 

..!  ihi'V  went  off  lint  fiMitly.      My  old  desk  ;   the  peg  where  I  htiiii;  my 

hat.  WIT'-  Dppropriairil  lo  anoilier.     !  knew  it  must  be,  but  I  could  iiol  lake  it 

kindly.      \i 1  lake  me,  if  I  «|ld  nnl  T-el  some  remfii'^e— Ix-asl,  if  I  had  not, — 

at  (|iiiiiing  my  old  compeer.^,  the  f.iilhful  partners  of  my  toil  for  si.\-and-thirly 
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years,  that  smoothed  for  me  with  their  jokes  and  conundrums  the  ruggedness 
of  my  professional  road.  Had  it  been  so  rugged  then  after  all?  or  was  I  a 
coward  simply  ?  Well,  it  is  too  late  to  repent ;  and  I  also  know,  that  these 
suggestions  are  a  common  fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions.  But  my  heart 
smote  me.  I  had  violently  broken  the  bands  betwi.xt  us.  It  was  at  least  not 
courteous.  I  shall  be  some  time  before  I  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  separation. 
Farewell,  old  cronies,  yet  not  for  long,  for  again  and  again  I  will  come  among 

ye,  if  I  shall  have  your  leave.     Farewell  Ch ,  dry,  sarcastic,  and  friendly  ! 

Do ,  mild,  slow  to  move,  and  gentlemanly  !     PI ,  officious  to  do,  and    j 

to  volunteer,  good  services  !— and  thou,  thou  dreary  pile,   fit  mansion  for  a 
Gresham  or  a  Whittington  of  old,  stately   House  of   Merchants;    with  thy    j 
labyrinthine  passages,  and  ligiu-excluding,  pent-up  offices,  where  candles  for    1 
one  half  the  year  supplied  the  place  of  the  sun's  light ;  unhealthy  contributor 
to  my  weal,  stern  fosterer  of  my  living,  farewell !     in  thee  remain,  and  not  in    1 
the  obscure  collection  of  some  wandering  bookseller,  my  "works!"     There    j 
let  them  rest,  as  I  do  from  my  labours,  piled  on  thy  massy  shelves,  more  MSS. 
in  folio  than  ever  Aquinas  left,  and  full  as  useful!     ^Iy  mantle  I  bequeath 
among  ye. 

.\  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first  communication.  At  that 
period  I  was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but  iiad  not  reached  it.  I  boasted 
of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  comparative  only.  Something  of  the  first  flutter 
was  left;  an  unsetthng  sense  of  novelty;  the  dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  unaccus- 
tomed light.  I  missed  my  old  cliains,  forsooth,  as  if  tliey  had  been  some  necessary 
I)art  of  my  apparel.  I  was  a  poor  Carthusian,  from  strict  cellular  discipline 
suddenly  by  some  revolution  returned  upon  the  world.  I  am  now  as  if  1  liad 
never  been  other  than  my  own  master.  It  is  natural  to  me  to  go  where  I  please, 
to  do  what  I  please.  I  find  myself  at  eleven  o  clock  in  the  day  in  I'.oncl  Street, 
and  It  seems  to  me  tliat  I  liave  been  .sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour  for  years 
past.  I  digress  into  .Soiio,  to  explore  a  book-stall.  Metliinks  1  have  been 
thirty  years  a  collector.  There  is  nothmg  strange  nor  new  in  it.  I  find  myself 
before  a  fine  picture  in  the  morning.  Was  it  ever  otherwise?  What  is  become 
of  I'ish  Street  1  lill  ?  Where  is  Fcnclnirch  Street  ?  Stones  of  old  .Mincing  Lane 
wliidi  I  have  worn  with  my  d.iily  pilgrimage  for  six-nnd-thirty  years,  to  the  foot- 
steps of  what  toil-worn  clerk  are  your  everlasting  flints  now  vocal?  I  indent 
the  gayer  flags  of  Pall  Mail.  It  is  'Change  time,  and  I  am  sir.angcly  among 
the  l-'Jgin  marbles.  It  was  no  Iiypcrbole  when  I  ventured  to  compare  the 
elinnge  in  my  condition  to  n  passing  into  another  world.  Time  stands  still  in 
a  manner  to  me.  I  have  lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not  know  the  day 
of  the  week,  or  of  tiie  month.  IC  leli  day  used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me  in  its 
reference  to  the  foreign  post  days  ;  in  its  distance  from,  or  propinfjuity  to,  the 
next  Sunday.  1  had  my  Wednesday  feelings,  my  Saturday  nights'  sensations. 
The  genius  of  each  day  was  upon  me  distinctly  during  the  whole  of  it,  afli-cling 
my  appetite,  spirits,  i\:e.  'Ihe  phantom  of  the  m-xt  day,  with  the  dre.iry  five  to 
follow,  sate  as  a  load  upon  my  jioor  Sabl)ath  recreations.  Wliat  cli.irm  has 
washed  tli.at  Ivlliiop  white?  What  is  gone  of  Hl.ick  Mond.iy?  All  d.iys  are 
tiie  same.  Sunday  itself-  tliat  unfortunate  failure  of  a  lioliday  as  it  too  oflcn 
proved,  what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and  over-care  to  get  the  gre.'itest 
qiiantily  of  pl<'asure  out  of  it — is  luelled  down  into  a  week-day.  I  can  spare  to 
go  to  eiitirch  now,  without  gnidglng  the  huge  eantle  which  it  used  to  seem  to 
cut  out  of  the  holiday.  I  liave  I  ime  for  everyliiing.  J  can  visit  a  sick  friend. 
I  can  interrupt  a  man  of  nuuli  occupation  when  he  is  busiest.  F  can  insult 
over  him  wi'h  an  invitation  to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me  to  Windsor  this 
fine  .May-morning.  It  is  Luerelian  jileasiire  lolx-liold  the  poor  <lni(lj{cs,  whom 
I  have  left  iiehind  in  tiie  world,  carkiiig  and  caring  ;  like  hoiNos  in  a  mill, 
drudging  on  in  the  same  eternal  roiiiid--and  what  is  it  all  for?  [I  recite  those 
verses  of  Cowley  which  so  mightily  agree  with  my  constitution  :— 


"  Business  !  the  frivolous  pretence 

Of  human  hists  to  !^hake  off  innocence  . 
Business  1  the  grave  impertinence  : 
Business  !  the  thing  which  I,  of  all  things,  hate  : 
Business  !  the  contradiction  of  my  fate." 

Or  I  repeat  my  own  lines,  written  in  my  clerk  state  : — 

"  Who  first-invented  work,"  etc. — {vide  supra,  p.  38.] 

0  this  divine  leisure  !  Reader,  if  thou  art  furnished  \\  ith  the  old  series  of  the 
"  London."  turn  incontinently  to  the  third  volume  (page  367),  and  you  will 
see  my  present  condition  there  touched  in  a  "Wish"  by  a  daintier  pen  than 

1  can  pretend  to.  1  subscribe  to  that  Sonnet  toto  corde.^^  A  man  can  never 
have  too  much  Time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do.  Had  I  a  little  son,  I  would 
christen  him  Nothi.\g-to-do  ;  he  should  do  nothing.  Man,  I  verily  believe, 
is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  lie  is  operative.  I  am  altogether  for  the  life 
contemplative.  Will  no  kindly  earthquake  come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed 
cotton  mills?    Take  me  that  lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 
I  am  no  longer  «***«»,  clerk  to  the  Firm  of  &c.  I  am  Retired  Leisure. 
I  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.  I  am  already  come  to  be  known  by  my 
vacant  face  and  careless  gesture,  perambulating  at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any 
settled  purpose.  I  walk  about ;  not  to  and  from.  They  tell  me,  a  certain  cum 
iii<;iiit.ile  air,  that  has  been  buried  so  long  with  my  other  good  parts,  has  begun 
to  shoot  forth  in  my  person.  I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I  take 
up  a  newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the  opera.  Op:is  operatum  e%t.  I 
liave  done  all  that  I  came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have  worked  task-work,  and 
have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself. 


(lIjc  (Tonbalcsccnt. 

(The  London  Miii:,i:ini.  July,  1S25.) 


A  flMTTY  seven-  fit  of  indisposition  which,  under  the  name  of  a  nervous  fever, 
Ins  m.idr  a  prison<T  of  me  for  some  wci-ks  past,  and  is  but  slowly  leaving  me, 
has  rcducMl  me  to  an  incapacity  ol  nllectiiig  upon  any  topic  foreign  to  itself. 
lixpoct  no  healthy  conclusions  froni  me  this  month,  reader  ;  1  can  offer  you 
only  sick  nvns  dreams.  

And  truly  llu-  whole  state  of  sickness  is  such ;  for  what  else  is  it  but  a  mag- 
nificint  «lr<am  for  a  man  to  lie  a-bed.  and  draw  daylight  curtains  about  him  ; 
anfl  shultmg  out  thf  sun.  to  induce  a  total  oblivion  of  all  the  works  wliich  are 
going  on  under  it?  To  become  insensible  to  all  the  operations  of  life,  except 
the  Ix-alings  of  one  feeble  pulse? 

If  then-  \v  a  legal  soliliide.  it  is  a  sick-bed.  How  the  patient  lords  it  there  ! 
what  cai.rices  he  nets  without  control!  how  king-like  he  sways  his  pillow- 
tumbling,  and  losMiig,  and  shifting,  and  lowering,  and  thumping,  and  flatting, 
and  moulding  it.  to  th'-  ever-varvmg  re(|iii'.ilions  of  his  llnobbing  temples. 

Ill-  ihanges  udn  oflener  than  a  polilidan.  Now  he  lies  full  leiiglh.  then 
half-lcnglh.  ol)lif|uelv.  transversely,  head  and  feet  (|iiite  across  the  bed  ;  and 
none  acciiseti  him  of  tergiversation.  Within  the  four  curtains  lie  is  absolute. 
'I  hey  arc  his  Marc  <  l.ausum. 

1  low  sickness  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  a  man  s  self  to  himself  I  he  is  his 
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own  exclusive  object.  Supreme  selfishness  is  inculcated  upon  him  as  his  only 
duty.  'Tis  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Law  to  him.  He  has  nothing  to  think  of 
but  how  to  get  well.  What  passes  out  of  doors,  or  within  them,  so  he  hear  not 
the  jarring  of  them,  affects  him  not. 

A  little  while  ago  he  was  greatly  concerned  in  the  event  of  a  law-suit,  which 
was  to  be  the  making  or  the  marring  of  his  dearest  friend.  He  was  to  be  seen 
trudging  about  upon  this  man's  errand  to  fifty  quarters  of  the  town  at  once, 
jogging  this  witness,  refreshing  that  solicitor.  Tlie  cause  was  to  come  on  yes-  I 
terday.  He  is  absolutely  as  indifferent  to  the  decision,  as  if  it  were  a  question 
to  be  tried  at  Pekin.  Peradventure  from  some  whispering,  going  on  about  the  j 
house,  not  intended  for  his  hearing,  he  picks  up  enough  to  make  liim  under- 
stand, that  things  went  cross-grained  in  the  Court  yesterday,  and  his  friend  is 
ruined.  But  the  word  "friend,"'  and  the  word  "ruin,"  disturb  liim  no  more 
tlian  so  much  jargon.     He  is  not  to  think  of  anything  but  how  to  get  better. 

What  a  world  of  foreign  cares  are  merged  in  that  absorbing  consideration  ! 

He  has  put  on  the  strong  armour  of  sickness,  he  is  wrapped  in  tlie  callous 
hide  of  suffering  ;  he  keeps  liis  sympathy,  like  some  curious  vintage,  under 
trusty  lock  and  key,  for  his  own  use  only. 

He  lies  pitying 'himself,  honing  and  moaning  to  himself;  he  yearneth  over 
himself;  his  bowels  are  even  melted  within  him,  to  lliink  what  he  suffers  ;  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  weep  over  himself. 

I  le  is  for  ever  plotting  how  to  do  some  good  to  himself ;  studying  little  strata- 
gems and  artificial  alleviations. 

He  makes  the  most  of  himself;  dividing  himself,  by  an  allowable  fiction, 
into  as  many  distinct  individuals,  as  he  hath  sore  and  sorrowing  members. 
Sometimes  he  meditates— as  of  a  thing  apart  from  him  — upon  his  poor  aching 
head,  and  that  dull  pain  which,  dozing  or  waking,  lay  in  it  all  the  past  night 
like  a  log.  or  palpable  substance  of  pain,  not  to  be  removed  without  opening 
the  very  skull,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  it  thence.  Or  he  pities  his  long,  clammy, 
attetiuated  fingers.  He  compassionates  himself  all  over  ;  and  his  bed  is  a  very 
discipline  of  humanity  and  tender  heart. 

He  is  his  own  sympathizer;  and  instinctively  feels  that  none  can  so  well  per- 
form that  office  for  him.  He  cares  for  few  spectators  to  his  tragedy.  t)nly 
that  punctual  fjce  of  the  old  nurse  pleases  him,  thai  announces  his  broths,  and 
his  cordials.  He  likes  it  because  it  is  so  unmoved,  and  because  he  can  pour 
forth  his  feverish  ejaculations  before  it  as  unreservedly  as  to  his  bed-post. 

To  the  world's  business  he  is  dead.  He  understands  not  what  the  callings 
and  occupations  of  mortals  are ;  only  he  has  a  glimmering  conceit  of  some 
such  thing,  when  the  doctor  makes  his  daily  call;  and  even  in  the  hhesofthat 
liusy  face  he  reads  no  multiplicity  of  i)atients,  but  solely  conceives  of  himself 
as  the  sick  vuui.  To  what  other  uneasy  couch  the  good  man  is  hastening, 
when  lie  slips  out  of  his  chamber,  folding  up  his  lliin  douceur  so  carefully  for 
far  of  rustling-is  no  speculation  which  he  can  at  present  enterlain.  '  He 
thinks  only  of  the  regular  return  of  the  .s.ime  p!:enomenon  at  the  same  hour 
to-morrow. 

Household  rumours  touch  him  not.  Some  faint  murnuir,  indicative  of  life 
r;oingon  within  the  house,  soothes  him,  while  he  knows  not  distinclly  what  it 
n.  He  is  not  to  know  anything,  not  to  think  of  anything.  Servants  gliding 
up  or  down  the  distant  staircase,  treading  as  upon  velvet,  gently  keep  liis  car 
awake,  so  long  as  he  troubles  not  liiiiisi-M  fiirllicr  than  witli  some  feeble  gticss 
at  their  errands.  ICxacter  kiiowledgi- would  be  a  l)urden  lo  liim  :  he  can  just 
endure  the  pressure  of  conjecture.  I  le  oivns  liis  eye  faintly  at  the  dull  stroke 
of  the  muflled  knocker,  and  closes  it  ag.iin  without  asking  "  Who  was  it  ?" 
He  is  flattered  by  a  gener.al  notion  that  inf|iiiries  are  making  after  him.  but  he 
cares  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  in(|Uirer.  In  the  genenil  stillness,  and 
awful  husii  of  the  house,  lie  lies  instate,  and  feels  his  sovereignty. 
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To  be  sick  is  to  enjoy  nionarclinl  prerogatives.  Compare  the  silent  tread, 
and  quiet  ministry,  almost  by  the  eye,  with  which  he  is  served— with  the 
careless  demeanour,  the  unceremonious  goings  in  and  out  (slapping  of  doors, 
or  leaving  them  open)  of  the  very  same  attendants,  when  he  is  getting  a  little 
better — and  you  will  confess,  that  from  the  bed  of  sickness  (throne  let  me 
rather  call  it)  to  the  elbow  chair  of  convalescence,  is  a  fall  from  dignity,  amount- 
ing to  a  deposition. 

How  convalescence  shrinks  a  man  back  to  his  pristine  stature  !  where  is  now 
the  space,  which  he  occupied  so  lately,  in  his  own,  in  the  family's  eye?  The 
scene  of  his  regalities,  his  sick  room,  which  was  his  presence  chamber,  where 
he  lay  and  acted  his  despotic  fancies — how  is  it  reduced  to  a  common  bedroom  1 
The  trimness  of  the  very  bed  has  something  petty  and  unmeaning  about  it.  It 
is  iiuidc  every  day.  How  unlike  to  that  wavy,  many-furrowed,  oceanic  surface 
which  it  presented  so  short  a  time  since,  when  to  inakc  it  was  a  service  not  to 
be  thought  of  at  oftener  than  three  or  four  day  revolutions,  when  tlie  patient 
was  with  pain  and  grief  to  be  lifted  for  a  little  while  out  of  it,  to  submit  to  the 
encroachments  of  unwelcome  neatness,  and  decencies  which  his  sliaken  frame 
deprecated ;  then  to  be  lifted  into  it  again,  for  another  three  or  four  days' 
respite,  to  flounder  it  out  of  shape  again,  while  every  fresh  furrow  was  an  his- 
torical record  of  some  shifting  posture,  some  une;isy  turning,  some  seeking  for 
a  little  ease ;  and  the  shniiiken  skin  scarce  told  a  truer  srory  than  the  crumpled 
coverlid. 

Hushed  are  tliose  mysterious  sighs— those  groans — so  much  more  awful, 
while  we  knew  not  from  what  caverns  of  vast  hidden  suffering  they  proceeded. 
'I'he  Lernean  pangs  are  cjuenched.  The  riddle  of  sickness  is  solved;  and 
I'hiloctetes  is  become  an  ordinary  personage. 

Perhaps  some  relic  of  the  sick  man's  dream  of  greatness  surv'ives  in  the  still 
lingering  visitations  of  the  medical  attendant.  I'.ut  how  is  he  too  changed 
with  everythingelse  !  Can  this  be  he— this  man  of  news— of  chat— ofaneciiote — 
of  everything  but  physic— can  this  be  he  who  so  lately  came  between  the 
patient  and  hi«  cruel  enemy,  as  on  some  solemn  embassy  from  nature,  erecting 
iierself  into  a  high  mediating  parly? — I'sh.iw  !  'tis  some  old  woman. 

l-'arewell  with  him  all  iliai  made  sickness  pompous  the  spell  that  hushed 
the  houiii-liokl  — the  desert-like  stillness,  felt  tliroui;h  its  inmost  chambers— the 
mute  n'lendancc-  the  incjuiry  by  looks— the  still  softer  delicacies  of  self  atten- 
tion—the  sole  and  single  eye  of  distemper  alonely  fi.\ed  upon  itself— world 
Ihouglits  excluded— the  man  a  world  unto  himself— his  own  theatre— 

Wli.it  a  speck  is  lie  dwindled  into  ! 

In  this  ll.i;  swamp  of  convalescence,  left  by  the  ebbof  sickness,  yet  f.ir  enough 
from  the  terra  finiia  of  established  health,  your  note,  de.ir  i'.ditor,  reached  me. 
re(niesting -an  article.  In  Arliciilo  Mollis  ihouglit  I  ;  but  it  is  something 
hard— and  the  <|uil)ble,  wretclied  as  it  was,  relieved  me.  Tlie  summons,  un- 
.seasonal»le  as  it  aiipeared.  seemed  to  link  me  on  again  to  the  jictiy  businesses 
of  life,  which  I  h.id  lost  sight  of;  .i  gentle  call  to  .utivity,  however  trivial :  a 
wholesome  weaning  from  that  preposterous  dream  of  self-absorption  — llie 
(luffy  stale  of  sickness -In  whith  I  confess  to  ha\<'  lain  so  long,  insensible  to 
the  magazines  and  monarchies,  of  the  world  alike  ;  to  its  l.nvs,  and  In  its  litera- 
ture. I  he  hypoclioiMlriae  flatus  i,  subsiding  ;  the  acres,  wliich  in  imagination 
Iliad  .'pre.ul  over— for  the  sick  man  swells  in  ilie  sole  contemplation  of  his 
.single  Miflerings,  till  he  bei  onus  a  Tilyus  to  himself  are  wasting  to  a  span; 
and  for  tlie  giant  of  selfimporlanee.  which  I  was  so  lately,  yon  h.ive  me  once 
ng.»in  in  my  natural  pretensions— the  lean  and  meagre  fiyiirc  of  your  insigni- 
ficant Ls»ayi!>t. 
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{The  London  Magazine,  August,  1825.) 


A  I'LAY  is  said  (o  be  well  or  ill  acted  in  proportion  to  the  scenical  illusion  pro- 
duced. Whetlier  such  illusion  can  in  any  case  be  perfect,  is  not  the  question. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it,  we  are  told,  is,  when  the  actor  appears  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  spectators.  In  tragedy—  in  all  which  is  to  affect 
the  feelings— tliis  undivided  attention  to  his  stage  business,  seems  indispensable. 
Vet  it  is,  in  fact,  dispensed  with  every  day  by  our  cleverist  tragedians  ;  and 
while  these  references  to  an  audience,  in  the  shape  of  rant  or  sentiment,  are  not 
too  frequent  or  palpable,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  illusion  for  the  puiposes 
of  dramatic  interest  may  be  said  to  be  produced  in  spite  of  them  But, 
tragedy  apart,  it  may  be  inquired  whether,  in  certain  characters  in  comedy, 
especially  those  wliich  are  a  httle  e.xtravagant,  or  wliich  involve  some  notion 
repugnant  to  the  moral  sense,  it  is  not  a  proof  of  tiie  liighest  skill  in  the 
comedian  when,  without  absolutely  appealing  to  an  audience,  he  keeps  up  a 
tacit  understanding  with  them;  and  makes  them,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
a  party  in  the  scene,  'i'he  utmost  nicety  is  required  in  the  mode  of  doing  this  ; 
but  we  speak  only  of  the  great  artists  in  the  profession. 

The  most  mortifying  inlirmity  in  human  nature,  to  feel  in  ourselves,  or  to 
contemplate  in  another,  is,  perliaps,  cowardice,  'lo  see  a  coward  done  to  the  life 
upon  a  stage  would  produce  anything  but  mirth.  Yet  we  most  of  us  remember 
Jack  Hannisters  cowards.  Could  anything  1)C  more  agreeable,  more  pleasant  ? 
We  loved  the  rogues.  How  was  tiiis  etfected  but  by  the  exquisite  art  of  ilie  ncior 
in  a  perpetual  suiiinsinuation  to  us,  the  spectators,  even  m  the  extremity  of  tlie 
shaking  tit,  that  he  was  not  half  such  a  coward  as  we  took  him  for?  We  saw 
all  the  common  symptoms  of  the  malady  upon  him;  the  quivering  lip.  the 
cowering  knees,  the  teeth  chattering ;  and  could  have  sworn  "that  man  was 
frightened."  Hut  we  forgot  all  the  while  — or  kept  it  almost  a  secret  to  our- 
selves—that lie  never  once  lost  his  self-pos5e.',sion;  that  lie  let  out  by  a  thousand 
droll  looks  and  gestures  -meant  at  ns.  and  not  .at  all  supposed  to  be  visible  to 
liis  fellows  in  the  scene,  that  his  confidence  in  iiis  own  resources  iiad  never  once 
descrlefl  him.  Was  this  a  genuine  picture  of  a  coward  ?  or  not  rather  a  likeness, 
which  the  clever  artist  contrived  to  palm  upon  us  instead  of  an  original  ;  wliile 
wc  secretly  connived  at  the  delusion  for  the  purpose  of  greater  pleasure,  lli.in  a 
more  genuine  counterfeiting  of  ihi:  imbecility.  lielplesMiess.  and  utitr  self- 
dcscrtion,  which  wc  know  lo  bo  concomitants  of  cowarilice  in  real  life,  could 
have  given  us. 

Whv  arc  misers  so  liateful  in  the  world,  nnd  so  endurable  on  the  stage,  but 
hecausi-  the  skilful  actor,  l)y  a  .sort  of  sub-reference,  rather  than  direct  appe.il 
to  us.  disarms  the  character  of  a  great  deal  of  its  odiousness,  by  .seenniig  to 
engage  (wr  compassion  for  the  insecure  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  money 
bags  and  parchments?  Hy  this  subtle  vent  haif  of  the  hatefulness  of  the 
character -the  self-closcncss  with  which  in  real  life  it  coils  itself  up  fion) 
the  symiialhics  of  men  evaporates.  'Ihc  miser  becomes  syinpathciic.  /./•.,  is  no 
genuine  miser.  Here  ag.iin  a  diverting  likeness  is  substituted  for  a  very  dis- 
agree.ible  reality. 

Spleen,  irrilaiiilily— the  pitiable  infirmities  of  old  men.  which  produce  only 
pain  to  behold  in  the  realities,  counterfeited  upon  a  stage,  divert  not  allogetlicr 
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for  the  comic  appendages  to  them,  but  in  part  from  an  inner  conviction  that 
they  are  being  acted  before  us ;  that  a  hkeness  only  is  going  on,  and  not  tiie 
thing  itself.  They  please  by  being  done  under  the  life,  or  beside  it ;  not  to  the 
life.  When  Gatty  acts  an  old  man,  is  he  angry  indeed  ?  or  only  a  pleasant 
counterfeit,  just  enough  of  a  likeness  to  recognize,  without  pressing  upon  us 
the  uneasy  sense  of  reality  ? 

Comedians,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  may  be  too  natural.  It  was  the 
case  with  a  late  actor.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest  or  true  than  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Emery;  this  told  excellently  in  his  Tyke,  and  characters  of  a  tragic 
cast.  But  when  he  carried  tlie  same  rigid  exclusiveness  of  attention  to  the 
stage  business,  and  wilful  blindness  and  oblivion  of  everything  before  the 
curtain  into  his  comedy,  it  produced  a  harsh  and  dissonant  effect.  He  was  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  Penonce  Dramatis.  There  was  as  little  link 
between  him  and  them  as  betwixt  himself  and  the  audience.  He  was  a  third 
estate,  dry,  repulsive,  and  unsocial  to  all.  Individually  considered,  his  execu- 
tion was  masterly.  But  comedy  is  not  this  unbending  thing;  for  this  reason, 
that  the  same  degree  of  credibility  is  not  required  of  it  as  to  serious  scenes. 
The  degrees  of  credibility  demanded  to  the  two  things  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
different  sort  of  truth  which  we  expect  when  a  man  tells  us  a  mournful  or  a  merry 
story.  If  we  suspect  the  former  of  falsehoods  in  any  one  tittle,  we  reject  it 
altogether.  Our  tears  refuse  to  flow  at  a  suspected  imposition.  But  the  teller 
of  a  mirthful  tale  has  latitude  allowed  him.  We  are  content  with  less  than 
absolute  truth.  'Tis  the  same  with  dramatic  illusion.  We  confess  we  love  in 
comedy  to  see  an  audience  naturalized  liehind  the  scenes,  taken  in  into  the 
interest  of  the  drama,  welcomed  as  bystanders  however.  There  is  something 
ungracious  in  a  comic  actor  holding  himself  aloof  from  all  participation  or  con- 
cern with  those  who  are  come  to  be  diverted  by  him.  Macbeth  must  see  the 
dagger,  and  no  oar  but  his  own  be  told  of  it  ;  but  an  old  fool  in  farce  may 
think  he  sea  soinetlihig.  and  by  conscious  words  and  looks  express  it,  .as  plainly 
as  he  can  speak,  to  pit,  box,  and  gallery.  When  an  impertinent  in  tragedy,  an 
Osric,  for  instance,  breaks  in  upon  the  serious  passions  of  the  scene,  we 
approve  of  the  contempt  with  which  he  is  treated.  But  \\hen  the  pleasiint 
imjxTlinent  of  comedy,  in  a  piece  purely  meant  to  give  di-light,  and  raise 
mirth  out  of  whimsie.il  perplexities,  worri(,-s  the  studious  man  with  taking  up 
his  leisure,  or  making  his  house  his  home,  the  same  sort  of  contempt  expressed 
(however  natural)  would  destroy  the  balance  of  delight  m  the  spectators.  To 
make  the  intrusion  comic,  the  actor  who  plays  the  annoyed  man  must  a  little 
desert  nature  ;  hr  must,  in  short,  hi*  thinking  of  the  audience,  and  express  only 
so  much  dissatisf.u-iion  and  peevishness  as  is  consistent  with  the  pleasure  of 
comedy.  In  other  words,  his  perplexity  nuist  seem  half  put  on.  If  he  repel 
th<!  inirud<-T  with  the  sober-set  face  of  a  man  in  earnest,  iind  more  especially 
if  he  ileliver  Ins  expostulations  in  a  tone  which  in  the  world  must  necessarily 
provoke  a  chu-l ;  his  real-life  niannrr  will  destroy  the  whimsical  and  purely 
dramatic  existence  of  the  oilier  character  (w  liich  to  render  it  comic  demands 
nil  aiit.igonist  cdiiiiciliiy  on  the  p.irt  of  the  character  opposed  to  it,  and 
convert  what  was  meant  for  mirlli,  rather  than  belief,  into  a  (lowiiright  piece  of 
impertinence  indeird,  whicii  would  raise  no  diversion  in  us,  but  ralhc-r  stir  pain, 
to  sec  intliclcd  in  iMrnrst  upon  any  iinworlhy  person.  A  very  judicious  actor 
(in  most  (if  Ins  p.ulsi  cM-nis  to  li.ive  fillcii  into  an  error  of  this  sort  in  liis 
playing  with  Mr.  Wn-ncli  in  tin-  I'.irce  of  /•//<•  ami  /■'a<v. 

,N!any  iii»tan<  <s  would  lie  tedious  ;  these  may  siillice  to  sliow  that  comic 
aciinK  "t  Irasl  iloes  not  always  demand  from  llie  prrformer  that  strict  abstrac- 
tion from  all  rcferencf  to  an  .audiirnce,  which  is  i'\actcd  of  it ;  but  that  in  some 
i;r.c-i  .1  '.ort  of  lomptoiiiise  m.iy  lake  place,  and  al!  the  purposes  of  dr.imatie 
'l'-li;;lii  be  all.iined  by  a  jiuiicioiis  undersi. Hiding,  not  loo  openly  atiiiuunccd, 
b  -iwccn  the  ladici  and  gentlemen— on  both  sides  of  the  curtain. 

t ^ ,-^  ^ 
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'^\t  6cntccl  Stnle  iit  Miituig. 

[The  Nciu  Monthly  Magazine,  March,   1S26.) 


[When  this  paper  was  originally  published  in  the  Kejv  Monthly,  it  appeared  as  the 
fourteenth  of  the  Popular  Fallacies,  under  the  heading  "  That  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Sir  William  Temple  are  models  of  the  Uenleel  Style  of  Writing."] 

It  is  an  ordinary  criticism,  that  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Temple, 
are  models  of  the  genteel  style  in  writing.  We  should  prefer  say mg- of  the 
lordly,  and  the  gentlemanly.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  inflated 
finical  rhapsodies  of  ^Shaftesbury,  and  the  plain  natural  chit-chat  of  '1  emple. 
The  inan  of  rank  is  discernible  in  both  writers  ;  but  in  the  one  it  is  only 
insinuated  gracefully,  in  the  other  it  stands  out  offensively.  The  peer  seems  to 
have  written  with  his  coronet  on,  and  tlie  Marl  s  mantle  before  him  ;  the  com- 
moner in  his  elbow  chair  and  undressed. — What  can  be  more  pleasant  than 
the  way  in  which  the  retired  statesman  peeps  out  in  the  essays,  penned  by  the 
latter  in  his  delightful  retreat  at  Shene  ?  They  scent  of  Niineguen,  and  the  Hague. 
Scarce  an  authority  is  c|uoted  under  an  ambassador.  Don  Francisco  de  Melo, 
a  "  Portugal  Fnvoy  in  I'^ngland,"  tells  him  it  was  frequent  in  his  country  for 
men,  spent  with  age  or  other  decays,  so  as  they  could  not  liope  for  above  a 
year  or  two  of  life,  to  ship  themselves  away  in  a  Brazil  fleet,  and  after  their 
arrival  there  to  go  on  a  great  length,  sometimes  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or 
more,  by  tiie  force  of  that  vigour  they  recovered  with  that  remove.  '■  \Vhcther 
such  an  effect"  (Temple  beautifully  adds)  "might  grow  from  the  air,  or  the 
fruits  of  that  climate,  or  by  approaching  nearer  the  sun,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  light  and  heat,  when  their  natural  heat  was  so  far  decayed:  or  whether 
tiie  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's  life  were  worth  the  pains;  I  cannot  tell: 
perhaps  the  play  is  not  worth  the  candle.'"— Monsieur  Pompone,  "!•" tench 
Ambassador  in  Iiis  (Su- William's)  time  at  the  Hague,"  certifies  him,  that  in 
his  life  he  had  never  heard  of  any  man  in  I-"rancc  that  arrived  at  a  hundre<l 
years  of  age;  a  limitation  of  life  wliich  the  old  gentleman  imputes  to  the 
excellence  of  their  climate,  giving  them  such  a  liveliness  of  temper  and 
humour,  as  disposes  them  to  more  jileasures  of  all  kinds  than  in  other 
countries;  and  moralizes  upon  the  matter  very  sensibly.  The  "  lale  Nobert 
Karl  of  Leicester"  furnishes  him  with  ;i  story  of  a  Countess  of  Desmond, 
married  out  of  I-'.ngland  in  I'.dward  the  I"oiinh's  time,  and  wiio  lixed  far  in 
King  James's  reign.  The  "same  noble  person  '  gi\es  him  an  aeeoiint.  how 
such  a  year,  in  the  same  reign,  there  went  about  the  country  a  set  of  mnrriee- 
dancers,  composed  of  ten  men  who  d.ineed,  .a  M.ml  Mari.m.  and  .i  t.ilior  ami 
pipe;  .ind  how  these  twelve,  one  with  anotiier,  m.idc;  up  twelve  liundreil  years. 
"It  was  not  so  much"  (s.ays  Tem|iU-)  "th.it  so  many  in  one  sm.ill  eoimiy 
(llerefordsliire)  should  livi-  to  that  agi-,  as  that  tlu-y  should  lie  in  vigour  ami  in 
humour  to  travel  and  to  dance."  Monsieur  /iihehem,  one  of  Itis  "  eoUe.igues 
at  the  Hague,"  informs  him  of  a  cure  for  the  gout;  whicli  is  conlirmed  by 
another  "  llnvoy,"  Monsieur  Serinchamps,  in  tli.it  town,  who  had  trieil  it.  — C)ltl 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  recommends  to  him  the  use  of  li.immoi-ks  in  that 
complaint;  having  been  allured  to  sleep,  while  sulfiTing  tmder  it  himself,  by 
the  "eoiist.'int  motion  or  swinging  of  those  airy  U-ils."  Count  I'.gmont,  ami 
the  Rliinegrave  who  "  was  killed  last  summer  before  Macstricht,  impait  to 
him  their  experiences. 
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But  the  rank  of  the  v.riter  is  never  more  innocently  disclosed,  than  where 
he  takes  for  granted  the  compliments  paid  by  foreigners  to  his  fruit-trees.  For 
the  taste  and  perfection  of  what  we  esteem  the  best,  he  can  truly  say,  that  the 
French,  wiio  have  eaten  his  peaches  and  grapes  at  Shene  in  no  very  ill  year, 
have  generally  concluded  that  the  lost  are  as  good  as  any  they  have  eaten  in 
France  on  this  side  Fontainebleau ;  and  the  first  as  good  as  any  they  have  eat 
in  Gascony.  Italians  have  agreed  his  wliite  figs  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  that 
sort  in  Italy,  which  is  the  earlier  kind  of  white  fig  there  ;  for  in  the  later  kind 
and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come  near  the  warm  climates,  no  more  than  in  the 
Frontignac  or  Muscat  grape.  Flis  orange  trees,  too,  are  as  large  as  any  he  saw- 
when  lie  was  young  in  France,  except  ihose  of  Fontainebleau,  or  what  he  has 
seen  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  except  some  very  old  ones  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's.  Of  grapes  he  had  the  honour  of  bringing  over  four  sorts  into 
England,  which  he  enumerates,  and  supposes  that  they  are  all  by  this  time 
pretty  common  among  some  gardeners  in  his  neigiibourliood,  as  well  as  several 
persons  of  (|uality  ;  for  he  ever  thougiit  all  things  of  this  kind  "  the  commoner 
they  are  made  the  better."  The  garden  pedantry  with  which  lie  asserts  that 
'tis  to  little  purpose  to  plant  any  of  the  best  fruits,  as  peaches  or  grapes,  hardly, 
he  doubts,  beyond  Xorthampionshiie  at  the  farthest  northwards;  and  praises 
tile  "  I'.ishopof  Munsterat  Cosevclt,"  for  attempting  nothing  beyond  cherries  in 
that  cold  climate;  is  equally  pleasant  and  in  character.  "  I  may  perhaps  "  (he 
thus  ends  his  sweet  Garden  Fssay  with  a  passage  worthy  of  Cowley)  "  be  allowed 
to  know  something  of  this  trade,  since  I  have  so  long  allowed  myself  to  be  good 
for  nothing  else,  which  few  men  will  do,  or  enjoy  their  gardens,  without  often 
looking  abroad  to  see  how  other  matters  play,  what  motions  in  the  state, 
and  wiiat  invitations  tliev  may  hope  for  into  other  scenes.  I'"or  my  own  j-iart, 
as  the  countrv  life,  and  this  part  of  it  more  paiiiculaily,  were  the  inclination  of 
my  youth  itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age;  and  I  can  truly  ray  tiiat, 
among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my  share,  I  have  never 
askid  or  sought  for  any  of  ihem,  but  have  often  endeavoured  to  escape  from 
tiieni,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  private  scene,  where  a  man  ni.iy  go  his 
own  way  and  liis  own  pace,  in  the  common  paths  and  circles  of  l:f(\  The  mea- 
sure of  choosing  well  is  whether  a  man  likes  what  he  has  chosen,  which  I  thank 
Go<l  has  befallen  me;  and  though  among  the  follies  of  my  life,  building  and 
planting  have  not  been  the  least,  and  have  cost  me  more  than  1  have  the  con- 
fidence to  own;  yet  they  have  been  fully  reeomiiensed  by  the  sweetness  and 
satisf.iciion  of  tliis  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution  t.iken  of  never  entering 
again  into  any  public  employments,  I  have  passed  five  years  without  ever  once 
going  to  town,  though  I  am  almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  h.ive  a  house  there  .iKvays 
re.ady  to  receive  me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  soiiii;  have 
thought  it,  but  a  mere  w.int  of  desire  or  humour  to  make  so  small  a  remove  ; 
for  when  1  am  in  this  corner,  1  can  truly  say  with  Horace,  Mc  qiiotus  rc- 
Jicil,  lie. 

"  Mr:  when  ihc  colil  Dij;cnti.in  strc.nm  revivL"!, 

\\'\vaX  does  my  friend  believe  1  think  or  ask  ! 

I,cl  nic  yet  less  iiosscss,  so  I  may  live, 

Wh.itc'cr  of  life  icniains,  nntu  myself. 

May  I  h.ivc  honks  cnoiit;li ;  and  cinc  year's  itoro, 

Nni  to  depend  U|Min  rath  <loul)tf'.il  hour: 

This  is  enoiii;li  of  miulily  Jove  to  pray. 

Who,  as  lie  pleases  K'ves  and  take*  away." 

The  wrilings  of  'IVnijile  are,  in  general,  nftrr  this  easy  copy.  On  one  orc^- 
•ion,  indeed,  (lis  wit,  which  was  mostly  siibonliii.iie  in  nature  and  tendemcvs, 
hns  vdu<ed  liim  into  a  string  of  frllcitons  antiilirscs  ;  whit  h,  it  !■;  obvious  to 
remark,  have  In-en  a  modfl  li>  AtUlison  and  sucending  essayists.  "  Who  would 
nolbc  covetous,  and  with  re.ison,"  he  says,  "if  health  could  be  purchased 
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with  gold?  who  not  ambitious  if  it  were  at  the  command  of  power,  or  restored 
by  honour  ?  but,  alas !  a  white  staff  will  not  help  gouty  feet  to  walk  better  than 
a  common  cane  ;  nor  a  blue  riband  bind  up  a  wound  so  well  as  a  fillet.  The 
glitter  of  gold  or  of  diamonds,  will  but  hurt  sore  eyes  instead  of  curing  them  ; 
and  an  aching  head  will  be  no  more  eased  by  wearing  a  crown,  than  a  common 
night-cap."  In  a  far  better  style,  and  more  accordance  with  his  own  humour 
of  plainness,  are  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  "Discourse  upon  Poetry." 
Temple  took  a  part  in  the  controversy  about  the  ancient  and  the  modern  learn- 
ing; and,  with  that  partiality  so  natural  and  so  graceful  in  an  old  man,  whose 
state  engagements  had  left  him  little  leisure  to  look  into  modern  productions, 
while  his  retirement  gave  him  occasion  to  look  back  upon  the  classic  studies  of 
liis  youth— decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  "Certain  it  is,"  he  says,  "that, 
whether  the  fiercenessof  theCiothic  humours,  or  noise  of  their  perpetual  wars, 
frighted  it  away,  or  that  the  unequal  mixture  of  the  modern  languages  would 
no^  bear  it  — the  great  heights  and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and  music  fell 
witli  the  Roman  learning  and  empire,  and  ha\e  never  since  recovered  the 
admiration  and  applauses  that  before  attended  them.  Vet,  such  as  they  are 
amongst  us,  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  softest  and  sweetest,  the  most 
general  and  most  innocent  amusements  of  common  time  and  life.  They  still 
find  room  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  the  cottages  of  shepherds.  They  serve 
to  revive  and  animate  the  dead  calm  of  poor  and  idle  lives,  and  to  all.ay  or 
divert  the  violent  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  greatest  and  the  busiest  men. 
And  both  these  eftects  are  of  equal  use  to  human  life  ;  for  the  mind  of  man  is 
like  the  sea,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  beholder  nor  the  voyager,  in  a 
calm  or  in  a  storm,  but  is  so  to  both  when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle  gales  ; 
and  so  the  mind,  when  moved  by  soft  and  easy  passions  or  affections.  I  know 
very  well  that  many  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by  the  forms  of  being  grave,  are 
apt  to  despise  both  poetry  and  music,  as  toys  and  trifles  too  light  for  the  use  or 
entertainment  of  serious  men.  Hut  whoever  find  themselves  wholly  insensible 
to  their  charms,  would,  I  think,  do  v/ el  I  to  keep  their  ow'n  counsel,  for  fear  of 
reproaching  their  own  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  if 
not  of  their  understandings,  into  c|uestion.  While  this  world  lasts,  I  doubt  not 
but  the  pleasure  and  ref|uest  of  these  two  entertainments  will  do  so  too;  and 
happy  those  that  content  themselves  with  these,  or  any  other  so  easy  and  so 
innocent,  and  do  not  trouble  the  world  or  other  men,  because  they  cannot  be 
quiet  themsL'lves,  though  nobody  hurts  them."  "  When  all  is  done"  (he  con- 
cludes), "human  life  is  at  the  greatest  and  the  best  but  like  a  froward  child, 
that  must  be  iil.iyed  with,  and  humoured  a  little,  to  keep  it  quiet,  till  it  falls 
;islccp,  and  then  the  care  is  over." 


Sunitn  nf  clvuc   C'jcuiu.^. 

(The  X'..,  M.'uihlv  SLtsatinc,  May.  1826.) 


SPvcntecnlh 
aJiicss."] 


[A<  oriRin.nlly  inihlishcil  in  ilu-  .\',  .-c  Moiithh,  llii's  p.lper  apijcarrd  .is  the 
of  tliu  Popular  l^^ll.•lcic^,  under  the  liuaUiiii;  "  I'liat  tircat  Wit  is  allied  to  Mi 

So  far  from  the    position  holding    true,    that    great  wit   (or  genius,    in  our 
modern  way  of  speaking)  iuis  n  necessary  alliance  with   insanity,  the  greatest 
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wits,  on  the  contrary,  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  s:inest  writers.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  n  mad  Shakspero.  The  greatness  of  wit, 
by  which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chierty  to  be  understood,  manifests  itself  in 
the  admirable  balance  of  all  the  faculties.  Madness  is  the  disproportionate 
straining  or  excess  of  any  one  of  them.  "So  strong  a  wit,"  says  Cowley, 
speaking  of  a  poetical  friend, 

" did  Nature  to  him  frame, 

As  .ill  things  but  his  judgment  overcame, 

His  judgment  like  the  heavenly  moon  did  show 

Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below." 

The  ground  of  the  mistake  is,  that  men,  finding  in  ihc  raptures  of  the  hijjlier 
poetry  a  condition  of  exaltation,  to  which  they  have  no  parallel  in  their  own 
e.vperience,  besides  the  spurious  resemblance  of  it  in  dreams  and  fevers,  impute 
a  state  of  dreaminess  and  fever  to  the  poet.  But  the  true  poet  dreams  being 
awake.  He  is  not  possessed  by  his  subject,  but  has  dominion  over  it.  In  the 
groves  of  Eden  he  walks  familiar  as  in  his  native  jjaths.  He  ascends  the 
empyrean  heaven,  and  is  not  intoxicated.  He  treads  the  burning  marl  without 
dismay;  he  wins  his  flight  without  self-loss  through  realms  of  chaos  "  and  old 
night."  Or  if,  abandoning  himself  to  that  severer  chaos  of  a  "human  mind 
untuned,"  he  is  content  awhile  to  be  mad  with  Lear,  or  to  hate  mankind  (a 
sort  of  madness)  wilii  Timon,  neither  is  tiiat  madness,  nor  this  misanthropy, 
so  unchecked,  but  that, — never  letting  the  reins  of  reason  wholly  go,  while 
most  he  seems  to  do  so,— he  has  his  better  genius  still  whispering  at  his  ear, 
with  the  good  servant  Kent  suggesting  saner  counsels,  or  with  the  honest 
steward  Fiavius  recommenchng  kmdlier  resolutions.  Whore  he  seems  most  to 
recede  from  humanity,  lie  will  be  found  the  truest  to  it.  I-"rom  beyond  the 
scope  of  .Nature  if  he  summon  possible  existences,  he  subjugates  them  to  the 
law  of  lier  consistency.  He  is  beautifully  loyal  to  thai  sovereign  directress, 
even  v\hcn  he  appe.irs  most  to  bctr.ay  and  desert  her.  His  ideal  tribes  submit 
to  policy  ;  his  very  mons:crs  are  tamed  to  his  hand,  even  as  that  wild  sea-brood 
sliepherded  by  I'roleus.  I  le  tames,  and  he  clothes  them  with  attributes  of  flesh 
and  blood  till  they  «onder  at  themselves,  like  Indian  Islanders  forced  to  submit 
to  European  vesture.  Caliban,  the  Witches,  are  as  true  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
n.iture  (ours  with  a  difference),  .xs Othello,  llamlet,  and  Macbeth.  Herein  the 
great  and  the  little  wits  are  dilTerenced;  that  if  the  latter  wander  ever  so  little 
from  nature  or  actual  existence,  they  lose  themselves  and  their  readers.  Their 
phantoms  are  lawless ;  tlieir  visions  nightmares.  They  tlo  not  create,  which 
implies  shaping  and  consistency.  Their  imaginations  are  not  active-- for  to  be 
active  is  to  call  somclliinginioart  and  form— but  passive,  .as  men  in  sick  dreams. 
For  the  supernatural,  or  .something  siipcra(l(le<l  to  what  we  know  of  nature, 
they  give  you  the  pl.iinly  non-natural.  And  if  this  were  all,  and  ihat  these 
mental  hallticinalions  were  discoverable  only  in  the  tre.itment  of  subjeclsout  of 
naliire,  or  tr.mseending  it,  the  judgment  might  with  some  ])lea  be  p.irdoncd  if 
it  ran  riot,  and  a  liltli- wanloni/cil  ;  but  even  in  the  descriliing  of  real  aixlevery- 
day  life,  that  which  is  Iji-fore  their  eyes,  one  of  these  lesser  wils  shall  more  de- 
viate from  n.iturc— show  more  of  that  inconsequence,  which  has  a  natural 
allijinf-r  with  fren/y,-  than  a  (freat  genius  in  his  "  maddest  fits,"  as  Withers 
somewhere  calls  them.  We  appeal  to  any  one  wlio  is  aeijiiainled  with  the  com-  I 
inon  run  of  l.in<-'s  novel.,  as  th<-v  existed  some  twenty  or  thirty  ye.irs  back  — 
those  scanty  inlellettu.il  vi.imlsof  the  whohr  fi-m.ile  re.iding  public,  till  a  hap|>ier  I 
geniin  arose,  and  ex|x'lled  for  ever  the  innutritions  pli.intoms.-  wlieihcr  he  has 
not  fountl  his  br.tin  more  "In-lossed,"  liis  memory  more  puz/led,  liis  sense  of 
when  and  where  more  confounded,  among  the  improb.ible  events,  the  incohe- 
rent incidents,  ilic  inconsistent  <  har.icters,  or  no  eh.iraclers.  of  some  third-rate 
l<nc  intrigue— where  the  persons  shall  be  a   Lord  (ilendamour  and  a  N'isi 
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Rivers,  and  the  scene  only  alternate  between  Bath  and  Bond  Street — a  more 
bewildering  dreaminess  induced  upon  him,  than  he  has  felt  wandering  over  all 
the  fairy  grounds  of  Spenser.  In  the  productions  we  refer  to,  nothing  but 
names  and  places  is  familiar;  the  persons  are  neither  of  this  world  nor  of  any 
other  conceivable  one;  an  endless  string  of  activities  without  purpose,  of  pur- 
poses destitute  of  motive  :— we  meet  phantoms  in  our  known  walks;  faniaitjuc; 
only  christened.  In  the  poet  we  have  names  wliich  announce  fiction  ;  and  we 
have  absolutely  no  place  at  all,  for  the  things  and  persons  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
prate  not  of  their  "whereabout."  But  m  their  inner  nature,  and  the  law  of 
their  .speech  and  actions,  we  are  at  home  and  upon  acquainted  ground.  The 
one  turns  life  into  a  dream ;  the  other  to  the  wildest  dreams  gives  the  sobrieties 
of  every-day  occurrences.  By  what  subtile  art  of  tracing  the  mental  processes 
it  is  effected,  we  are  not  philosophers  enough  to  explain,  but  in  that  wonderful 
episode  of  the  cave  of  Mammon,  in  which  the  Money  God  appears  first  in  the 
lowest  form  of  a  miser,  is  then  a  worker  of  metals,  and  becomes  tiie  god  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world;  and  has  a  daughter.  Ambition,  before  whom  all  the 
world  kneels  for  favours— witii  the  Hesperian  fruit,  the  waters  of  'Jantalus, 
with  Pilate  washing  his  hands  vainly,  but  not  impertinently,  in  the  same  stream 
— that  we  should  be  at  one  moment  in  the  cave  of  an  old  hoarder  of  treasures, 
at  the  next  at  the  forge  of  the  Cyclops,  in  a  palace  and  yet  in  hell,  all  at  once, 
with  the  siiifting  mutations  of  the  most  rambling  dream,  and  our  judgment  yet 
all  the  time  awake,  and  neither  able  nor  willing  to  detect  tiie  fallacy, — is  a 
proof  of  that  hidden  sanity  which  still  guides  the  poet  in  his  wildest  seeming 
aberrations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  episode  is  a  copy  of  the  mind's  con- 
ceptions in  sleep;  it  is,  in  some  sort — but  wlu-fl  a  copy  !  Let  the  most  romantic 
of  us,  that  has  been  entertained  all  night  with  tlie  spectacle  of  .some  wild  and 
magnificent  vision,  rccombine  it  in  the  morning,  and  try  it  Ijy  his  waking 
judgment.  That  whicii  ajjpeared  so  shifting',  and  yet  so  coherint,  while  that 
faculty  was  passive,  when  it  comes  under  cool  cxaminalion,  shall  appear  so 
reasonless  and  so  unlinked,  that  we  are  ashamed  to  liave  ijeen  so  deluded  ;  and 
to  liave  taken,  though  but  in  sleep,  a  monster  for  a  god.  But  ilie  transitions 
in  this  episode  are  every  whit  as  violent  as  in  llie  most  extravagant  dream,  and 
yet  the  waking  Jiidgmciit  ratifies  them. 


Co  l[)c  ^habe  of  d.-Ki.-pton. 

{TV/tf  Eit_^iisfimiin's  Af.ii^iizine,  August,  1831.) 


lovofSF.ST  of  once  embodied  spirits,  whither  at   length  h.i<it  limn  flown?  to 
what  genial  region  are  we  permitted  to  eoniectuir  that  lliou  li.iM  llitled.' 

An  thou  so'Aing  thv  u  iid  fiArs  vet  (tiie  li.irvcst  lime  w.is  still  Id  come  willi 
thee)  upon  cnsii.il  s.miN  of  Avernus  ?  or  art  thou  enacting  Kuvi;k  (as  we  would 
gl.idliei  think)  i)V  wandering  I'.lysian  streams  ? 

riiis  mnrinl  frame,  while  lliou  didst  play  thy  brief  nnlics  nmonpst  us.  was  in 
Irulh  niivliiing  but  a  ]irison  to  thee,  ns  the  v.iin  Plntonist  dn.ims  of  this  bi>dy 
to  be  no  better  liian  a  county  gaol,  forsooth,  or  sonic  house  of  diir.incc  vile, 
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whereof  the  five  senses  are  the  fetters.  Thou  knowest  better  than  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  cobt  off  those  g)'\'es ;  and  hadst  notice  to  quit,  I  fear,  before  thou  wert 
quite  ready  to  abandon  this  fleshy  tenement.  It  was  thy  Pleasure  House,  tiiy 
Palace  of  Dainty  Devices  ;  thy  Louvre,  or  thy  White  Hall. 

What  new  mysterious  lodgings  dost  thou  tenant  now  ?  or  when  may  we 
expect  thy  ai-rial  house-warming? 

Tartarus  we  know,  and  we  have  read  of  the  Blessed  Shades  ;  now  cannot  1 
intelligibly  fancy  thee  in  either. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  (as  the  schoolmen  admitted  a 
receptacle  apart  for  Patriarchs  and  un-chrisom  Babes)  there  may  exist— not  far 
perchance  from  that  storehouse  of  all  vanities,  which  Milton  saw  in  visions — 
a  Li. M BO  somewhere  for  Playkks?  and  that 

Up  thilher  like  at-rial  vapours  fly 

Kolh  all  .Sta^e  things,  and  all  that  in  Stage  things 

Kuilt  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame? 

All  the  unacconip!ibh"d  \voik>  of  Author-.'  hands, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mi.x'il, 

JJamn'd  upon  earth,  fleet  ihither — 

Play,  Opera,  Farce,  with  all  their  trumpery.  — 

There,  by  the  neighbouring  moon  (by  some  not  improperly  supposed  thy 
Regent  Planet  upon  earlh)  mayst  thou  not  still  be  acting  thy  managerial 
pranks,  great  disembodied  Lessee  ?  but  Lessee  still,  and  still  .1  Manager. 

In  {jreen  Rooms,  impervious  to  mortal  eye,  the  muse  beholds  thee  wielding 
posthumous  empire. 

Thin  ghosts  of  I'igurantcs  (never  plump  on  earth)  circle  thee  in  endlessly,  and 
still  their  song  is  Fyc  on  sinful  Ph.uilnay. 

Magnificent  were  tiiy  capriccios  on  this  glolx-  of  e.trth,  RoHKUT  WiLLi.VM 
Ei.i.isroN  !  for  :is  yet  wc  know  not  thy  new  name  in  heaven. 

It  irks  mc  to  think,  that,  stripped  of  thy  regalities,  thou  shouldst  ferry  over,  a 
poor  forked  shade,  in  cr.izy  Stygian  wherry.  Methinks  I  hear  the  old  boatman, 
paddling  by  the  weedy  wh.irf,  with  raucid  voice,  b.iwling  "Scfi.i.s,  .Srui.i.s  :" 
to  which,  with  waving  hand,  and  m.ajestic  action,  thou  deignest  no  rcply,  other 
than  in  two  curt  monosyllables,  "  .\(j  :  0.\KS." 

Hut  the  laws  of  Pluto's  kingdom  know  small  difference  between  king,  and 
cobbler;  manager,  and  call-boy;  and,  if  haply  your  d.itcs  of  life  were  con- 
termm.anl,  you  arc  qiiietly  t.aking  your  passage,' cheek  by  ciieek  (O  ignoble 
levelling  of  De.illi)  with  the  shade  of  some  rceenlly  d<p.irted  candle-snuHer. 

But  mercy  !  what  sirippings,  what  tearing  ofl"  of  histrionic  robes,  and  private 
vanities  !  what  denudations  to  the  bone,  before  the  surly  Ferryman  will  admit 
you  to  set  a  ff)Ot  within  his  battered  lighter  ! 

(.rowns.  sceptres;  shield,  sword,  and  truncheon;  thy  own  coronation  robes 
(for  thou  h  ist  l)riiU;;lit  the  whole  jiroiierty  man's  w.ardro'be  with  thee,  enough  to 
.sink  a  n.ivy) ;  the  judge's  ermine ;  the  co.vcomb's  wig  ;  tlie  snutT-box  'i  /■/ 
Fof>/>in!;l,)n — all  must  overboard,  he  positively  swears  -and  that  ;fiuu-nt  mariner 
l)rot)ks  no  dcni  il ;  for,  since  the  tiresonn-  monodrame  of  the  oKl  Thraci.in 
llarixT,  Charon,  it  is  lobe  believi-d.  h.itji  shown  small  taste  for  theatricals. 

.\y.  nuw  'lis  done.     You  are  jiisi  boat  wfi;.;lit  ;  f'lir.i  ,1  /•iit.i  ,intniii. 

But  bless  me,  hr)w  /////<•  you  look. 

.S<.  shall  w  !ill  look— kin't"!,  nnd  kaisers— stripped  for  the  l.xst  voyage. 

■  I      .■\<Iieii,  ple.isanl.  antl  lliriee  pleas.mt  shade! 

.1  lie.ivy  hour  of  life  lightened  by  thy  harmless 

I  IK-  lighter  rau.ses  below,  leaving  to  his  twobrrlhn'n 
Kh  ul.iinantli,  always  p.irllal  10  players,  weighing    j 
1  Kii'.R  here  upon  earth, — makinjj  account  of  liie  few    j 
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foibles,  that  may  have  shaded  thy  real  life,  as  we  call  it  (though,  substantially, 
scarcely  less  a  vapour  than  thy  idlest  vagaries  upon  the  boards  of  Drurv),  as 
but  of  so  many  echoes,  natural  repercussions,  and  results  to  be  expected  from 
the  assumed  extravagancies  of  thy  secondary  or  mock  life,  nightly  upon  a  sta<^e 
—  after  a  lenient  castigation,  with  rods  lighter  than  of  those  Med'usean  ringlets, 
but  just  enough  to  "whip  the  offending  Adam  out  of  thee  " — shall  courteously 
dismiss  thee  at  the  right-hand  gate — the  o.  P.  side  of  Hades— that  conducts  to 
masques,  and  merry-makings,  in  the  Iheatre  Royal  of  Proserpine. 

PLAUDITO,   ET  VALETO. 

[Tliy  friend iipoii  earth. 

Though  thou  clidst  connive  at  his  d n. 

Mr.  H.] 


{The  Englishman' s  Magazine,  August,  1831.) 


["G.    D."  was  GeorRe   Dyer,  and  "Sir  A C ."   Sir  Anthony   Carlislp.  the 

eminent  surgeon,  already  referred  to,  {vide  supra,  p.  379)  in  the  note  prefixed  :.-)  the 
essay  on  Imperfect  Sympathies.] 

My  acquaintance  with  the  pleasant  creature,  whose  loss  wo  all  deplore  was  but 
slight.  ' 

My  first  introduction  to  E.,  wliich  afterwards  ripened  into  -iii  .tcquaintance  a 
little  on  this  side  of  intimacy,  was  over  a  counter  of  the  Leamington  Spa 
Library,  then  newly  entered  upon  by  a  branch  of  his  family,  L.,  whoin  nothing 
misbecame— to  auspicate,  I  suppose,  the  filial  concern,  and  set  it  a-going  with  a 
lustre  -was  serving  in  person  two  damsels  fair,  who  had  come  iiito  the  shop 
ostensibly  to  inquire  for  some  new  publication,  but  in  roalilv  to  have  a  sight  of 
tlie  illustrious  shopm.in,  hoping  some  conff-ronee.  With  what  an  air  clid  he 
reach  down  the  volume,  disixissionately  giving  liij  opinion  upon  the  worth  of 
the  work  in  (|uestion,  and  launching  out  into  a  dissertation  on  its  comparative 
merits  with  thoEe  of  certain  ])ublications  of  a  .similar  stamp,  its  riv.ils  !  Ins 
enchanted  customers  fairly  hanging  on  his  lips,  .subdued  to  their  authoritative 
sentence.  So  h.ive  I  seen  a  gentlem.an  in  comedy  actim;  the  shopman.  So 
Lovelace  sold  his  gloves  in  King  Street,  f  ndmired  the  histrionic  art.  bv  which 
lie  contrived  to  carry  clean  away  every  notion  of  disgrace,  from  tin*  occupation 
he  had  so  generously  submitted  to  ;  and  riom  that  hour  I  judged  him,  with  no 
after  repentance,  lo  be  a  person,  with  whom  it  would  be  a  felicity  to  be  more 
ac(|uaintcd. 

'lo  descant  upon  his  merits  .as  aC'omedian  would  be  superfluous.  With  his 
blended  privat(!  and  professional  h.abits  alone  I  have  to  do ;  that  harmonious 
fusion  of  the  manners  of  the  player  into  those  of  everv-dav  life,  which  brought  1 
the  stage  boards  into  streets,  and  dining-]wrlours,  and  kept  up  the  play  when 
the  play  was  ended.—"  I  like  Wrench.  "  a  friend  w.is  saving  to  him  one  day, 
"  beciuse  he  is  the  same  natural,  easy  cre.it ure.  on  the  si.ige,  that  he  is  otf." 
"  My  case  exactly,"  retorted  ■•".lliston— with  a  ch.irming  forgetfulness.  that  tlie 
conviTse  of  a  pr(i|)osilion  does  not  ahvavs  lead  to  the  s.une  conclusion—"  I 
am  the  same  person  of  the  stage  that  I  am  on."  The  inference,  at  first  sight, 
seems  identical;  but  examine  it  a  little,  and  it  confesses  only,  that  the  one  per- 
former was  never,  and  the  other  alw.iys,  acting. 
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And  in  truth  tliis  was  the  cliarm  of  Elliston's  private  deportment.  You  had 
a  spirited  performance  always  going  on  before  your  eyes,  witli  nothing  to  pay. 
As  where  a  monarch  takes  up  liis  casual  abode  for  a  night,  the  poorest  liovel 
which  he  honours  by  his  sleeping  in  it,  becomes  ipso  facto  for  that  time  a 
palace;  so  wherever  Elliston  walked,  sate,  or  stood  still,  there  \\;xs  the  theatre. 
He  carried  about  with  him  liis  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries,  and  set  up  his  portable 
pl.iyhouse  at  corners  of  streets,  and  in  the  market-places.  L'pon  flintiest  pave- 
ments he  trod  the  boards  siill;  and  if  liis  theme  chanced  to  be  passionate,  the 
green  baize  carpet  of  tragedy  spontaneously  rose  beneath  his  feet.  Now  tiiis 
Wivs  hearty,  and  showed  a  love  for  liis  art.  So  .Apelies  tilway^  painted— in 
thought.  So  G.  D.  iihihjys  poetises.  1  hate  a  lukewarm  artist.  I  liave  known 
a'jtors— and  some  of  them  of  lilliston's  own  stamp— who  siiail  have  agreeably 
been  amusing  you  in  the  p.irt  of  a  rake  or  a  coxcomb,  through  the  two  or  three 
hours  of  their  dramatic  existence;  but  no  sooner  does  the  curtain  fall  with  its 
leaden  clatter,  but  .i  spirit  of  lead  seems  to  sei/.e  on  all  their  faculties.  They 
emerge  sour,  morose  persons,  intolerable  to  their  f.imilies,  servants,  .S:c.  Another 
shall  have  been  expanding  your  heart  with  generous  deeds  and  sentiments,  till 
it  even  beats  with  yearnings  of  universal  sympathy  ;  you  absolu.eiy  long  to  go 
liome,  and  do  some  good  action.  'Ihe  play  seems  tedious,  till  you  can  get 
f.iirly  out  of  the  houbc,  and  realize  your  laudable  intentions.  At  lengtli  the 
final  bell  rings,  and  this  cordial  representative  or  all  that  is  amiable  in  human 
breasts  steps  forth— a  miser.  Klhston  was  more  of  a  piece.  Did  he  play 
K.mger?  and  did  Kanger  fill  the  general  bosom  of  tlie  town  with  s.uisfactioii  ? 
wiiy  should  he  not  be  Kanger,  and  diffuse  tiie  same  cordial  satisfaction  among 
Ills  private  circles?  with  ///.(  temperament,  his  animal  spirits,  his  good-nature, 
//(  follies  perchance,  could  he  do  better  than  identify  himstilf  with  his  imjier- 
-sonation  ?  Are  we  to  like  a  ijle.isant  rake,  or  coxcomb,  on  the  stage,  and  give 
our'ielves  airs  of  aversion  for  the  identical  character  presented  to  us  in  actual 
life?  or  what  would  the  jierformtr  have  gained  by  divesting  himself  of  the 
impersonation?  Could  the  man  I'.llis'oii  liave  been  essentially  diflerent  from 
his  part,  even  if  he  had  avoided  to  retlect  to  us  stiuliously,  in  private  circles, 
the  airy  briskness,  the  forwardness,  and  scapegoat  trickeries  of  his  prototype? 

•'  Hut  there  is  something  not  natural  in  this  everlasting  lUliiij; ;  we  w.int  tlie 
re.il  man," 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  the  man  himself,  whom  you  cannot,  or  will 
not  see,  under  some  adventitious  trappings,  which,  nevertheless,  sit  not  at  all 
ineonsislenllv  upon  him.  What  if  it  is  ilie  nature  of  some  men  to  be  highly 
artificial?  The-  f.iult  is  least  reprehensible  in  players,  fibber  w.as  his  own 
Koppington,  witli  .ilmost  as  nuich  wit  as  X'anbrugh  could  ;ul(l  to  it. 

"  My  conceit  of  his  person,"— it  is  Hen  Jonson  sjie.iking  of  Lord  Hacon, — 
"was  never  iner(Msc<l  towards  him  by  his  place  or  lu'iioiir^.  Rut  I  have,  and 
do  reverence  him  for  the  .;'/•<•<;///<•«,  that  was  only  proper  to  himself;  in  that  he 
R<'emed  lo  me  ever  one  of  the  grea/eO  men,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In 
his  advi-rsity  I  ever  pr.iyed  tliat  lie.iven  would  give  him  stiength;  for  grealiiess 
hi'  could  not  want." 

The  fjualily  here  commended  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the  subject  of 
lhe^e  idle  reminiscences,  than  in  my  Lord  N'erttlam.  Those  w)io  have  inii^ined 
Ih.il  an  nnex|)celed  elevation  to  the  direction  of  a  gre.il  London  Theatre. 
afTerled  the  rf>nsef|ueni  e  of  I'JIiston.  or  at  all  eh.inseil  his  nature,  knew  not 
Ihe  essenti.il  c''"'/"'""  "(^  ''"*  nian  wlioin  ihey  dispar;ige.  It  was  my  fortune  lo 
cncoiinl'T  him  m-ar  St.  Dunsl.in's  (  hurch  (wliieh,  with  its  piinctit.il  diinls,  is 
now  no  more  llian  dust  and  a  shadow),  on  the  morning  of  his  election  l<>  that 
high  oflur.  (Jr.ispin':  my  lund  with  a  look  of  sigiiificatiee,  he  only  uttered. — 
"  llavr  you  lieard  the  news?'  then  with  another  look  following  «ip  the  blow, 
he  subjoined.  "  I  am  iIk-  future  Manai,'cr  of  I  )rury  Lane  The.iire."—  Hrealhless 
as  he  iaw  mc,  he  stayed  not  for  congratulation  or  reply,  but  miticly  stalked 
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away,  leaving  me  to  chew  upon  his  new-blown  dignities  at  leisure.  In  fact, 
nothing  could  be  said  to  it.  Expressive  silence  alone  could  muse  his  praise. 
This  was  in  \\\~,  great  style. 

But  was  he  less  great  (be  witness,  O  ye  Powders  of  Equanimity,  that  supported 
in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  the  consular  exi^e,  and  more  recently  transmuted  for  a 
more  illustrious  exile,  the  barren  constableship  of  Elba  into  an  image  of  Im- 
perial France),  when,  in  melancholy  after-yeaTs,  again,  much  tiearer  the  same 
spot,  I  met  him,  when  that  sceptre  had  been  wrested  from  his  hand,  and  his 
dominion  was  curtailed  to  the  petty  managership,  and  part  proprietorship,  of 
the  small  Olympic,  his  Elba  ?  He  still  played  nightly  upon  liie  boards  of 
Drury,  but  iii  parts  alas  !  allotted  to  him,  not  magniticently  distributed  by  him. 
Waiving  his  great  loss  ;is  nothing,  and  magnificently  sinking  the  sense  of  fallen 
viatcrtal  grandeur  in  the  more  liberal  resentment  of  depreciations  done  to  his 
more  lofty  ««/t.VAr///.?/ pretensions,  "Have  you  heard"  (his  customary  exor- 
dium)— "have  you  heard,"  said  he,  "how  tliey  treat  me?  they  put  me  in 
comedy."  Thought  1 — but  his  finger  on  his  lips  forbade  any  verbal  interrup- 
tion—"Where  could  they  have  put  you  better?"  Then,  after  a  pause— 
"  Where  I  formerly  played  Romeo,  I  now  play  Mercutio," — and  so  agam  he 
stalked  away,  neither  staying,  nor  caring  for,  responses. 

O,  it  was  a  rich  scene,— but  Sir  A C ,  the  best  of  story-tellers  and 

surgeons,  who  mends  a  lame  narrative  almost  i\s  well  as  he  sets  a  fracture,  alone 
could  do  justice  to  it— that  I  w;is  witness  to,  in  the  tarnished  room  (that  ii.id 
once  been  green)  of  that  same  little  Olympic.  There,  after  his  deposition  from 
Imperial  Drury,  he  substituteda  throne.  That  Olympic  Hill  was  his  "  highest 
heaven;"  himself  "Jove  in  his  chair."  There  he  s.U  in  state,  while  before 
him,  on  complaint  of  prompter,  was  brought  for  judgment— how  shall  I 
describe  her  .'—one  of  those  little  tawdry  things  that  flirt  at  the  tails  of  choruses 
— a  probationer  for  the  town,  in  either  of  its  senses — tiie  prettiest  little  drab  — 
a  dirty  fringe  and  appendage  of  the  lamps'  smoke — who,  it  seems,  on  some 
disapprobation  expressed  by  a  "  highly  respectable "  audience,  liad  pre- 
cipitately ([uitted  her  station  on  tlie  boards,  and  withdrawn  her  small  talents 
in  disgust. 

"And  how  dare  you,"  said  her  Manager— assuming  a  sensori.il  severity 
wliich  would  have  crushed  the  confidence  of  a  Vestris,  and  disarmed  th.at 
beaiuiful  Rebel  herself  of  her  professional  caprices  — I  vcnly  believe,  he  thought 
At'/- standing  before  him  —  "  how  d.ire  you,  madam,  withdraw  yourself,  witiiout 
a  notice  from  your  theatrical  duties  ?  "  "I  was  iiissed,  sir."  "  And  you  have  the 
presumptiun  to  decide  upon  the  taste  of  the  town  ?"  "I  dont  know  that,  sir, 
but  I  will  never  stand  to  be  hissed,"  was  the  subjoinder  of  young  Confidence  — 
when  gathering  up  his  features  into  one  insignificant  mass  of  wonder,  pity,  and 
,  expostulatory  indignation— in  a  lesson  never  to  have  been  lost  upon  a  creature 
less  forward  than  she  who  stood  before  him— his  words  were  liiesc  :  "They 
liave  hissed  me." 

"iwas  the  identical  argument  >\  fortiori,  which  the  son  of  IVleus  uses  to 
Lycaon  trembling  under  liis  l.uice,  to  persu.ide  him  to  t.ike  his  de^liny  witli  a 
good  grace.  "  I  too  .\n\  mortal."  And  it  is  to  Inr  l)clieved  th.il  in  Iwjlh  cas<'S 
the  rhetoric  mis.sc(l  of  its  application,  for  want  of  a  proper  understanding  with 
the  faculties  of  the  respective  recipients. 

"  (^)uite  an  Opi-ra  pit,"  he  .said  to  me,  as  he  was  courloonsly  conducting  mc 
over  the  benches  of  his  Surrey  Theatre,  tiic  last  retreat,  and  recess,  of  his  cvcr)-- 
day  waning  gr.xndeur. 

Those  who  knew  Elliston,  will  know  the  manner  in  wliicjj  he  pronounced  the 
latter  sentence  of  the  few  words  I  am  about  to  record.  One  proud  d.iy  to  mc 
he  look  his  ro  ist  mutton  with  us  in  the  Temple,  to  which  I  h.id  super.iddcd  a 
preliminary  h.iddock.  .After  a  rather  plentiful  partakmg  of  ihe  meayre  oamiuct, 
not  imrefreshcd  with  the  humbler  sort  of  liquors,  I  made  a  sort  of  apology  for 
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the  humility  of  the  fare,  observing  that  for  niv  own  part  I  never  ate  but  of  one 
dish  at  dinner.  "  I  too  never  eat  but  one  thing  at  dinner" — was  liis  reply — 
then  after  a  pause — "reckoning  fish  as  nothing."  The  manner  was  all.  It 
was  as  if  by  one  peremptory  sentence  he  had  decreed  the  annihilation  of  all 
the  savory  esculents,  which  the  pleasant  and  nutritious-food-giving  Ocean 
pours  forth  upon  poor  humans  from  her  watery  bosom.  I'his  was  greatness, 
tempered  with  considerate  h-ndeniess  to  the  feelings  of  his  scanty  but  welcoming 
entertainer. 

Great  wert  thou  in  thy  life,  Robert  William  Elliston  !  and  >iof  lessened  in  thy 
death,  if  report  speak  truly,  which  says  that  thou  didst  direct  that  thy  mortal 
remains  should  repose  under  no  inscription  but  one  of  pure  Latinity.  Classical 
was  thy  bringing  up!  and  beautiful  was  thy  feehngon  thy  Last  bed,  wiiich,  con- 
necting the  man  with  the  boy,  took  thee  back  in  thy  latest  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion, to  the  days  when,  undreaming  of  Theatres  and  Managerships,  thou  wert 
a  scholar,  and  an  early  ripe  one,  under  the  roofs  builded  by  the  munificent  and 
pious  Colet.  I'or  thee  the  Pauline  .Muses  weep.  In  elegies,  that  shall  silencti 
this  crude  prose,  they  shall  celebrate  thy  praise. 


'The  Englishman  s  Magazine,  October,  1S31.) 


[The  exact  d.itc  referred  lo  in  this  Es>;.iy  w.is  1798,  .and  not  1796,  the  p.iper  first  receiving 
the  title  which  lias  ever  .since  l)cen  afTixed  to  it  in  183,1,  when  it  was  reprinted  among 
'J'he  I.;ist  Kss:ij's  of  K.lia,  and  not  in  1831,  when  it  i)rii;n)ally  appeared  in  the  /;//j,'/''.i/'- 
tiinii's  Mitg<i::i/it:  'J'he  jniirnahsni  here  discussed  was  of  an  epocli  when  the  Tinii'S 
was  ten  years  old  and  the  Poit  seventeen  ;  when  the  Sim,  the  Cli>oin\/i\  and  the 
ilffiild,  since  dead,  were  still  (loiirishiiiK  ;  when  the  Ti-tcsraf>li.  the  Staiiiliird.  iho 
Gtol'f,  the   Daily  iXnvs.  and  the  /*<»//  Mall  Cazi-lti-  were  all  of  them  as  yet  undreamt 

of.     ".Sir  J s  M h"  was  Sir  James  .Mackintosh,  author  of  the  \'indici.c  Gallicx. 

The  cpii;ram  alluded  lo  ir.  thi-.  essay  has  been  :.;iven  in  the  I'refatory  .Memoir.) 

Dan  Stuak  1'  once  told  us,  that  he  did  not  remember  that  he  ever  deliberately 
walked  into  the  l\.\hil)ilion  at  Somerset  House  in  his  life.  Me  might  occasion- 
ally Ii.ive  escorted  a  parly  of  ladies  across  the  way  that  were  going  in  ;  but  lie 
never  went  in  of  his  own  head.  Vet  the  office  of  the  Morning  I'osl  newspajjer 
stood  ihcii  just  where  it  (li)es  nosv — we  are  carrying  yon  back,  Reader,  some 
thirty  ycirs  or  m<jri'  with  its  gilt-globe-lop|H'd  Iroiit  facing  Ih.il  eni[K)riiim  of 
our  artists'  gr.ind  Annual  I'.xposiire.  We  sometimes  wish  that  we  iiatl  ol)- 
scrvcd  the  same  .ibsiineiice  with  Daniel. 

A  word  or  two  of  D.  S.  I  le  ever  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  fmcst-lcinpcrcd 
of  l".di(or.s.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  ccitially  pleasant,  with  u 
dash,  no  sliijhl  one  cither,  of  the  eomlier.  S.  was  frank,  i)hiin,  and  l-'.nglisli 
all  over.     \^'(•  iiave  workf-d  for  ImjIIj  these  gentlemen. 

It  IS  soothing  lo  coiiiempl.itc  the  licul  of  the  CJnngcs  ;  to  trace  the  first  little 
babblings  of  a  iniKhiy  river  ; 

With  lidly  reverence  lo  nppro.ich  ihe  rock*, 
Whence  glide  the  i>lreain>>  rcnuwn'd  in  ancient  >on|{. 

lircd  Willi  a  peruual  of  the  Abyssinian  Pilgrim's  exploratory  rainblings  After 
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1  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Nilus,  we  well  remember  on  one  fine  summer  holiday 
(a  "  whole  day's  leave  "  we  called  it  at  Christ's  Hospital)  sallying  forth  at  rise 
of  sun,  not  very  well  provisioned  either  for  such  an  undertaking,  to  trace  the 
current  of  the  New  River — Middletonian  stream ! — to  its  scaturient  source,  as 
we  had  read,  in  meadows  by  fair  Amwell.  Gallantly  did  we  commence  our 
solitary  quest — for  it  was  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  Discovery,  that  no  eye 
of  schoolboy  save  our  own,  should  beam  on  the  detection.  By  flowery  spots, 
and  verdant  lanes,  skirting  Hornsey,  Hope  trained  us  on  in  many  a  baffling 
turn  ;  endless,  hopeless  meanders,  as  it  seemed ;  or  as  if  the  jealous  waters 
had  (lodged  us,  reluctant  to  have  the  humble  spot  of  their  nativity  revealed ; 
till  spent,  and  nigh  famished,  before  set  of  the  same  sun,  we  sat  down  some- 
where by  Bowes  l'"arm,  near  'loitenham,  with  a  tithe  of  our  proposed  labours 
only  yet  accomplished ;  sorely  convinced  in  spirit,  that  that  Brucian  enterprise 
was  as  yet  too  arduous  for  our  young  shoulders. 

Not  more  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  curiosity  of  the  traveller  is  the  tracing  of 
some  mighty  waters  up  to  their  shallow  fontlet,  than  it  is  to  a  pleased  and 
candid  reader  to  go  back  to  the  inexperienced  essays,  the  first  callow  flights  in 
authorship,  of  some  established  name  in  literature;  from  the  Gnat  which  pre- 
luded to  tiiezEneid,  to  the  Uuck  which  .Sanmel  Johnson  trod  on. 

In  those  days  every  Morning  Paper,  as  an  essential  retainer  to  its  establish- 
ment, kept  an  author,   who  was  bound  to  furnish  daily  a  quantum  of  witty 
paragraphs.     Si.xpcnce  a  joke— and  it  was  thought  pretty  high  too — was  Dan 
Stuart's  settled  remuneration  in  these  cases.     '1  he  chat  of  the  day,  scandal,  but    . 
above  all,  dress,  furnished  the  material.      The  length  of  no  paragraph  was  to   | 
exceed  seven  lines.     Shorter  they  might  be,  but  they  must  be  poignant. 

A  fashion  oi  Jlei/i,  orratiier  /^////t-coloured  hose  for  the  ladies,  luckily  coming 
up  at  the  juncture,  when  we  were  in  our  probation  for  the  place  of  Cliief  Jester 
to  S.'s  Pa])er,  established  our  reputation  in  that  line.  We  were  pronoimced  a 
"capital  hand."  O  the  conceits  which  we  varied  upon  red  in  all  its  prismatic 
differences!  from  the  trite  and  obvious  flower  of  Cytherea,  to  the  flaming  cos- 
tume of  the  lady  that  has  her  sitting  upon  "many  waters."  Then  there  was 
the  collateral  topic  of  ancles.  What  an  occasion  to  a  truly  chaste  writer,  like 
oin-self,  of  touching  that  nice  brink,  and  never  yet  tumbling  over  it,  of  a  seem- 
ingly ever  approximating  .something  "not  quite  proper;"  while,  like  a  skilful 
posture-master,  balancing  betwixt  decorums  and  their  opposites,  he  keeps  the 
line,  from  which  a  hairs-breadth  deviation  is  destruction  ;  hovering  in  the  con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness,  or  where  "  both  seem  either;  "  a  hazy  uncertain 
delicacy;  Autolycus-like  in  the  I'lay,  still  putting  off  his  expectant  auditory 
with  "Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man  ! "  But,  above  all,  that  conceit 
arrided  us  mo-.l  at  that  time,  and  still  tickles  our  midriff  to  remember,  where, 
allusively  to  the  flight  of  Astr.va — iillimu  Ctcleiliuii  terras  relit/iiil—wc  pro- 
nounced—in leference  to  the   stockings  still  — that  Modesty  taking  iii:k 

tINAI,  I,KAV|-,  of    .MOUTAI.S,   IIKK  I.AST    Bl.l'SIl  WAS  VISIHI.K    IN  HKK  A-SCKNT 

To  Till;  iir.Avr.Ns  iiv  riir,  tuac:i'  ok  tiik  ci.ouinc;  instki'.  This  might  he 
called  the  crow iiing  conceit  ;  and  was  esteenurl  tolerable  writing  in  those  days. 

But  the  fashion  of  jokes,  with  all  other  things,  passes  away;  as  did  the 
transient  mode  which  had  so  favoured  us.  The  ancles  of  our  fair  friends  \n  a 
few  sveeks  began  to  reassume  their  whiteness,  and  left  us  scarce  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  tHher  female  whims  followed,  but  none,  melhought,  so  pregnant,  so 
iiivitatory  of  shrewd  conceits,  and  more  than  single  meanings. 

Someliody  h,is  said,  tli.it  to  swallow  six  iross-buns  daily  consecutively  for  a 
lortiiight  would  surfeit  the  stoutest  digestion.  But  to  have  to  furnish  as  many 
lokes  d.iily,  and  that  not  for  .1  fortnight,  but  for  a  long  twelvemonth,  as  we 
were  constrained  to  do,  was  a  little  harder  execution.  "Man  goeth  forth  to 
his  work  until  the  evening"— from  a  reasonable  hour  in  ilie  morning,  we  pre- 
sume it  was  meant.      Now  as  our  main  occupation  took  us  up  from  eight  till 
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five  every  day  in  the  City  ;  and  as  our  evening  hours,  at  that  time  of  life,  had 
generally  to  do  witli  anything  ratiier  than  business,  it  follows,  that  the  only 
time  we  could  spare  for  this  manufactory  of  jokes— our  supplementary  liveli- 
hood, that  supplied  us  in  every  want  beyond  mere  bread  and  cheese — was 
exactly  that  part  of  the  day  which  (as  we  have  heard  of  No  Man's  Land)  may 
be  fitly  denominated  No  Man's  Time  ;  that  is,  no  time  in  which  a  man  ought 
to  be  up  and  awake  in.  To  speak  more  plainly,  it  is  that  time,  of  an  hour,  or 
an  liour  and  a  half's  duration,  in  whicli  a  man,  whose  occasions  call  him  up  so 
preposterously,  lias  to  wait  for  liis  breakfast. 

O  tliose  headaclies  at  dawn  of  day,  when  at  five,  or  half-past  five  in  summer, 
and  not  much  later  in  the  dark  seasons,  we  were  compelled  to  rise,  having  been 
perhaps  not  above  four  hours  in  bed — ;for  we  were  no  go-to-beds  with  the 
lamb,  though  we  anticipated  the  lark  ofttimes  in  her  rising -we  liked  a  parting 
cup  at  midnight,  as  all  young  men  did  before  these  et^'eminate  times,  and  to 
have  our  friends  about  us— we  wi.'re  not  constellated  under  .Aquuius,  that 
watery  sign,  and  therefore  incapable  of  Bacciius,  cold,  washy,  bloodless — we 
were  none  of  your  B;xsilian  water-sponges,  nor  had  taken  our  degrees  at  .Mount 
Ague — we  were  right  topmg  Capulets,  jolly  companions,  we  and  they)  — but  to 
liave  to  get  up,  as  we  have  said  before,  curtailed  of  lialf  our  fair  sleep,  fasting, 
with  only  a  dim  vista  of  refreshing  Bohea  in  tlie  distance— to  be  necessitated 
to  rouse  ourselves  at  the  detestable  rap  of  an  old  liag  of  a  domestic,  wlio 
seemed  to  take  a  diabolical  pleasure  in  her  announcement  that  it  was  "  time  lo 
rise; 'and  whose  chappy  knuckles  we  have  often  yearned  to  amputate,  and 
string  them  up  at  our  chamber  door,  to  be  a  terror  to  all  such  unseasonable 
rest-breakers  in  future 

"  Facil"  and  sweet,  as  Virgil  sings,  had  been  the  "  descending  "  of  the  over- 
night, balmy  the  first  sinking  of  the  heavy  head  upon  the  pillow;  but  lo  get 
up,  as  he  goes  on  to  say, 

— rcvocarc  gradus,  siiperas<iuo  cvadorc  .iJ  auras— 

and  to  get  up  moreover  to  make  jokes  with  malice  prcpendcd— there  was  the 
"  labour," — there  the  "  work." 

No  ligyptian  task  naster  ever  devised  a  slavery  like  to  that,  our  slavery. 
No  fractious  operants  ever  turned  out  for  half  the  tyranny,  which  this  necessity 
exercised  upon  us.  ll.Uf  a  dozen  jests  in  a  day  (baling  Sundays  too),  why  it 
seems  nothing  !  W'e  ni.ike  twice  the  number  every  d.iy  in  our  lives  as  a  m.a'tler 
of  course,  and  cl.iini  no  S.abbatic.al  exemptions.  Hut  then  they  come  into  our 
hc.vl.  But  when  the  head  has  to  go  out  to  ihem— when  the  mountain  must  go 
to  Mahomet  — 
Re.ider.  try  it  for  once,  only  for  one  short  twelvemoiuh. 
It  w.-vs  not  every  week  iliat  a  fashion  of  pink  stockings  eamc  up;  hut  mostly, 
inslivid  of  it,  some  rugged,  unlract.ible  subject;  some  topic  impossible  to  be 
eonlorled  into  the  risiljle;  some  feature,  upon  which  no  smile  could  play  ; 
some  flint,  from  which  no  prrjccss  of  ingemiity  could  procure  a  tlistillalion. 
TluTc  they  lay  ;  there  your  appointed  t.dc  of  Ijrick-m.doiig  w.is  .set  before  you, 
which  you  must  finish,  with  or  wilhoiil  straw,  as  it  happened.  The  cr.iving 
dragon -//;<•  I'libln  -like  him  in  Bi-js  lempli — must  be  fed;  it  expected  its 
<l.iily  niiions;  and  n.iniel,  and  ourselves,  lo  do  us  justice,  did  the  best  wc  could  I 
on  ihiji  side  bursting  him.  ' 

^Vl   ' 'i'  rovsprighlliness  for  the  Post,  and  writhing  under 

I    '''c  '  '  v  writing."  hob  /\Ilcn,  our  .///.<//,/,;///  sclumlfellow, 

I    w-T-    ■  iiile  br.iins  in  alike  servin-  for   the    Oraile.     Not 

I    lh.it  I: /licit  iioubli:!  luiiLi  If  much  about  wit.     If  his  ivir.igraphsh.id  a  sprightly  , 

Ittir  alHjiit  ihcin,  it  w.is  suniiient.     lie  e.irried  this  nonchalance  so  far  at  List,    \ 
that  a  matter  of  intelligence,  and  that  no  very  important  one,  wiis  not  seldom    j 


palmed  upon  his  employers  for  a  good  jest;  for  example  sake—"lVa/J^i/i^ 
yesterday  murniitg  ciuually  doivn  Snow  Hill,  who  should  tce  meet  but  Mr. 
Deputy  Humphreys  /  ive  rejoice  to  add,  that  the  vjorthy  Deputy  appeared  to 
enjoy  a  good  state  of  health.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  look 
better."  This  gentleman,  so  surprisingly  met  upon  Snow  Hill,  from  some 
pecularities  in  gait  or  gesture,  was  a  constant  butt  for  mirth  to  the  small  para- 
graph-mongers of  the  day;  and  our  friend  tiiouglit  that  he  might  liave  liis  tling 
at  him  witli  the  rest.  We  met  A.  in  Holborn  shortly  after  this  extraordinary 
rencounter,  which  he  told  with  tears  of  satisfaction  in  liis  eyes,  and  chuckliii<' 
at  the  anticipated  effects  of  its  announcement  next  day  m  tl'ie  paper.  We  did 
not  cjiiiie  comprehend  where  the  wit  of  it  lay  at  the  time ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  be 
detected,  when  the  thing  came  out,  advantaged  by  type  and  letter-press.  He 
had  better  have  met  anything  that  morning  than  a  Co'mnion  Councilman.  His 
services  were  shortly  after  dispensed  with,  on  the  plea  tliat  his  paragraphs  of 
late  had  Ijeen  deticient  in  point.  The  one  in  question,  it  must  be  owned,  had 
an  air,  in  the  opening  especially,  proper  to  awaken  curiosity  ;  and  the  sentiment, 
or  moral,  wears  the  ;ispect  of  humanity,  and  good  neighbourly  feeliii"'.  liut 
somehow  the  conclusion  was  not  judged  altogether  to  answer  to  ihe  magnificent 
promise  of  the  premises.  We  traced  our  friends  pen  afterwards  in  liie  J'rue 
Union,  the  .Star,  the  Traveller, — from  all  of  which  he  w;is  successively 
dismissed,  the  Proprietors  having  "no  further  occasion  for  his  services." 
Notliing  was  easier  than  to  delect  him.  When  wit  failed,  or  topics  ran  low, 
there  constantly  appeared  the  following — "//  is  not  generally  knoxun  that  the  three 
/Hue  Halls  at  the  I'awiibrokers  shop<!  are  the  ancient  arms  of  l.ombardv.  The 
Lombards  7vere  Ike  first  money-brokers  in  Europe."  Hob  has  done  more  to  set 
the  public  right  on  tiiis  important  point  of  blazonry,  than  the  whole  College  of 
Heralds. 

Tlie  appointment  of  a  regular  wit  has  long  ceased  to  he  a  part  of  the  economy 
of  a  Morning  i'apcr.  ICditors  find  their  own  jokes,  or  do  as  well  w  ithout  them. 
I'arson  l^ste,  and  Topham,  brtjiight  up  the  set  custom  of  "witty  paragraphs" 
first  in  the  World.  i'jaden  was  a  reigning  paragia[)liist  in  his  day,  and 
succeeded  poor  Allen  in  tiie  Oracle.  Hut.  as  we  said,  the  fashion  of  jokes' passes 
aw.ay  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  Hiographcr  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
any  traces  of  that  vivacity  and  fancy  which  charmed  the  whole  town  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Kven  the  prelusive  delic.uies  of  the 
present  writer  -the  curt  "  .Astra-an  allusion"-  -would  be  tliouglit  pedar.lic,  ami 
out  of  date,  in  these  days. 

I'rom  tin-  office  of  the  Morning  Post  (for  we  may  as  well  exhaust  our  News- 
paper kcmiiiiscencrsat  onci')  by  change  of  proper!  v  in  the  paper,  we  were  iran>»- 
ferred.  mortifying  exchange!  to  the  ofliee  of  tin;  .llbioii  .Newsp.iper.  Lite 
Kacksirow's  Miisenni,  in  Fleet  Street.  What  a  transition— from  a  h.iiulsome 
apartiiK-nt,  from  rose-wood  d«'sks.  and  silver  inkstands,  to  an  ofliee— no  otVicc. 
hut  a  deii  rather,  Imt  just  rerleemed  from  tiic  occupation  of  dead  inonsiers,  of 
which  it  secme<l  redolent— from  the  centre  of  lovaliv  and  fishion,  to  a  focus  of 
viilgirity  and  sedition  !  Here  in  niurkv  closet,  iM.i(le(|ii.\te  fiom  iis  sfpure  con- 
tents lo  the  receipt  of  the  two  l)odies  of  I'Mitor.  and  humble  p.niagr.ipli-makcr, 
together  at  one  time,  sat  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  F.ditorial  functions  (the 
"  Higod  "  of  i'".lia)  the  redoubled  |olm  F'enwick. 

!•'.,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  havinjj  left  not  m.nnv  in  the  pockets 
of  his  friends  whom  he  might  enmmand.  h.ad  purchased  (on  tick  d<»tibtli-ss)  tlic 
whole  and  .-.ole  i'.dilorship,  I'roprietorship,  will)  nil  the  rights  ami  titles  (-urh  as 
they  wen;  worth)  of  ilie  .tlbion.  from  one  lovcll  ;  of  whom  wi'  kriow  nothing, 
j  save  that  he  had  stood  in  the  jiillory  for  a  libel  on  the  rriiue  of  Wales.  With 
iIiIn  h^pele^s  cniverii  for  it  h.id  been  sinking  ever  since  its  commenicment,  and 
could  now  reckon  upon  not  more  than  a  hundreil  si  b.cnliets  !•".  ivsolulelv 
determined  upon  pulling  down  thc<]overnment  in  the  first  instance,  and  making 
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both  our  fortunes  by  way  of  corollary.  For  seven  weeks  and  more  did  this 
infatuated  Democrat  go  about  borrowing  seven  shilling  pieces,  and  lesser  coin,  ; 
to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  the  Stamp  Gllice,  \\hicli  allowed  no  credit  to  I 
publications  of  that  size  in  politics.  An  outcast  from  politer  bread,  we  attached  | 
our  small  talents  to  the  forlorn  fortunes  of  our  friend.  Our  occupation  now  / 
was   to   write   treason.  J 

Recollections  of  feelings — which  were  all  that  now  remained  from  our  first   j 
boyish  heats  kindled  by  the  French  Revolution,  when  if  we  were  misled,  we 
erred  in  the  company  of  some,  who  are  accoimted  very  good  men  now— rathcK    | 
tiian  any  tendency  at  this  time  to  Republican  doctrines— assisted  us  in  assuming    I 
a  style  of  writing,  while  the  paper  lasted,  consonant  in  no  very  undertone  to   j 
I  lie  right  earnest  fanaticism  of  !•'.     Our  cue  was  now  to  insinuate,  rather  than 
recommend,   possible   abdications.     Blocks,    axes,    Whitehall    tribunals,   were 
covered  with  tlowers  of  so  cunnmg   a  periphrasis— as  Mr.  Bayes  says,  never 
naming  the  thins;  directly— that  tlie  keen   eye    of   an   Attoriie\ -General  was 
insuflicicnt  to  detect  the  lurking  snake  among  them.     Tlierewere  times,  indeed,    I 
wiien  we  sighed  for  our  more  gentleman-like  occupation  under  Stuart.     But 
with  change  of  masters  it  is  ever  change  of  service.     Already  one  paragrapli,    ' 
and  another,  as  we  learned  afterwards  from  a  gentleman  at  the  Treasury,  had    | 
begun  to  be  marked  at  tiiat  ofhce,  with  a  view  of  its  being  sul)mittcd  at  least  to 
tlic  attention  of  tiie  proper  Law  Oflicers— wlien  an  unlucky,  or  rather  lucky    1 

epigram  from  our  pen,  aimed  at  Sir  J sM h,  wiio  was  on  the  eve  of   | 

departing  for  India  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  apostasy,  as  )•".  pronounced  it  (it  is 
liardiy  wortii  particularizing),  Jiappening  to  olfeiid  the  nice  sense  of  Lord,  or, 
as  he  then  deliglited  to  be  called.  Citizen  Stanhope,  deprived  !•'.  at  once  of  tlie 
last  iiopes  of  a  guinea  from  the  last  patron  that  had  stuck  by  tis ;  and  breaking 
up  our  cstablisiiment,  left  us  to  the  safe,  but  sonu'wliat  mortifying,  neglect  of 
the  Crown  Lawyers.  —  It  was  about  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  tiiat  Dan  Stuart 
m.ide  tliat  curious  confession  to  us,  that  he  had  "  never  deliberately  walked  into 
an  lixiiibilion  at  Somerset  House  in  liis  life." 


^larrcnncs.^  of  ihc  ,5fmnninutibc  /acultir    \\\  fhc 
j|.l,roi)uctioii   of  jllobcrn  ,-!lvt. 

(7V;c  .•////r//fr///w,  January  and  I'cbruary,  1833.) 


IIor;AKTii  excepted,  can  we  produce  anyone  p.nintcr  within  llic  lar.i  fifty  years, 

or  Mnc<"  the  litiiiKnir  of  I'Nliibiliii!;   bi'!;,iii,  that  has  lie.ileil  a  story  inhi^'iihi- 

Ir.flvf    r.y  this  we   n.ean,  Upon  wlinin  liin  snbjeit   h.is  so  acted,  thai  it  has 

■'  '111'  ■!  !■.  uy.'->  I  ///«/  — not  to  bo  nrraiigcd  bvliim?    Any  upon  whom  its  leading 

^  liave  iniprps'.ed  ihein.NclvcH  so  lyraiiically  that  he  dure  not 

li'.iM  he  slioiild  falsify  11  revelalioii ?    y\iiy  Ihnt  has  imparted 

'    I        '      ■'   iniii'li  truth  11'.  is  iMiriugli  to  ronvry  n  ^l^l^y 

ill-;  pr<ip>rt\',  \\liiili  slioiild  l><cptlic  Mii)- 

;;  .Til  i-\<Tv  other  .Mibjeel,  hdwexer  similar,  niid 

tu  (.oiiiiKk^ii  .ij<puli«:iuiuii:>  .tliiio.>i  tdenticaf;  ^o  a%  (hat  ue  might  .s<iy,  this  nnd 
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this  part  could  have  found  an  appropriate  place  in  no  other  picture  in  the  world  I 
but  this  ?  Is  there  anything  in  modern  art — we  will  not  demand  that  it  should  1 
be  equal  -but  in  any  way  analogous  to  what  Titian  has  eftected,  in  that  I 
wonderful  bringing  together  of  two  times  in  the  "  Ariadne,"  in  the  National  ' 
Gallery  ?  Precipiious,  with  his  reeling  Satyr  rout  about  him,  re-peopling  and  ■ 
re-illuming  suddenly  the  waste  places,  drank  with  a  new  fury  beyond  th.e  grape,  , 
Bacchus,  born  in  fire,  fire-like  flings  himself  at  the  Cretan.  This  is  the  time  j 
present.  With  his  telling  of  the  story  an  artist,  and  no  ordinary  one,  might 
remain  richly  proud.  Guido,  in  his  harmonious  version  of  it,  saw  no  farther. 
But  from  the  depths  of  the  imagmative  spirit  Titian  has  recalled  past  time,  and 
l:iid  it  contributory  with  the  present  to  one  simultaneous  effect.  With  the 
desert  all  ringing  with  the  macl  cymbals  of  his  followers,  made  lucid  with  the  | 
])resence  and  new  offers  of  a  god, — as  if  unconscious  of  Bacchus,  or  but  idly  j 
casting  her  eyes  as  upon  some  unconcerning  pageant — her  soul  undistracted 
from  nieseus— .Ariadne  is  still  pacing  tlie  solitary  shore,  in  as  much  heart-  I 
silence,  and  in  almost  the  same  local  solitude,  with  which  she  awoke  at  day-  j 
break  to  catch  the  forlorn  glances  of  the  sail  that  bore  away  the  Athenian.  | 

Here  are  two  points  miraculously  co-uniting;  fierce  society,  with  the  feeling  ; 
of  solitude  still  abiolute  ;  noonday  revelations,  with  the  accidents  of  the  duTl  * 
grey  dawn  unquenched  and  lingering  ;  the  present  Bacchus,  with  the  /.;.(/  / 
Ariadne;  two  stories,  with  double  Time:  separate,  and  harmonizing.  Had 
tlie  artist  made  the  woman  one  shade  less  indifferent  to  the  God;  still  more, 
had  she  expressed  a  rapture  at  his  advent,  where  would  have  been  the  story  of 
the  mighty  desolation  of  the  heart  previoiLS?  merged  in  the  insipid  accident  of 
a  flattering  offer  met  witii  a  welcome  acceptance.  The  broken  heart  for  Theseus 
was  not  lightly  to  be  pieced  up  by  a  God. 

We  have  before  us  a  fine  rough  print,  from  a  picture  by  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican.  It  is  the  Presentation  of  the  new-born  Hve  to  .Adam  by  the  Almighty. 
.A  fairer  mother  of  mankind  we  might  imagine,  and  a  goodlier  sire  perhaps  of 
men  since  born.  But  tiicse  are  matters  subordinate  to  the  conception  of  the 
ittualioii,  displayed  in  this  extr.iordinary  production.  A  tolerably  modem 
artist  would  have  been  satisfied  with  tempering  certain  raptures  of  connubial 
anticipation,  with  a  suitable  acknowledgment  to  the  tiiver  of  the  blessing,  in 
the  countenance  of  the  first  bridegroom  ;  something  like  the  divided  attention 
of  the  ciiild  (Adam  w.as  here  a  child  man)  between  the  given  toy,  and  the 
mother  who  had  just  blessed  it  with  the  bauble.  This  is  the  obvious,  the  first- 
sight  view,  the  superficial.  .An  artist  of  a  higher  grade,  considering  the  awful 
|)rescnce  lliey  were  in,  would  have  taken  care  to  subtract  something  from  the 
expression  of  the  more  human  passion,  and  to  heighten  the  more  spiritual  one. 
I  his  would  be  as  much  as  an  exhibition-goer,  from  the  opening  of  Somerset 
House  to  last  year's  show,  has  been  encouraged  to  look  for.  It  is  obvious  to 
hint  .It  a  lower  expression,  yt  in  .-i  pirtiire,  that  for  respects  of  drawing  and 
colouring,  might  Ix;  deemed  not  wholly  inadmissible  williin  these  art-fostering 
walls,  in  which  the  ripfures  should  be  as  niiu-ly-nine,  the  ;•■'"' "  '  ""<•,  or 
peril. ips  zero  !     I'.y  neither  the  one  passion  nor  llu-  (jther  has  I  indi'il 

\\\<-  situation  of  Adam.     .Singly  upon  his  brow  sits  tin- absorli;  wDiider 

at  the  created  miracle.  The  moiiu-nt  is  seized  by  the  intuitu r  .uii;.t,  perh.ip.s 
not  self-conscious  of  his  art,  in  which  neither  of  the  conflicting  emotions— .1 
moment  how  abstr.icted — have  h.ad  timi-  to  spring  up,  or  to  battle  for  inde- 
corous mastery.  Wc  have  .seen  a  landscape  of  a  justly  admired  neoteric,  in 
which  In;  .limed  at  delineating  a  fiction,  oin?  of  the  most  severely  be.uiliful  in 

anti(|uity  -tli<'   i;.ir(lens  of  the  llesjKTides.      To  do  \'r. justice,  he  h.nd 

l).unied  a  laudable  nnliaid,  with  fitting  seclusion,  and  a  veritable  dragon  (of 
whu  h  a  rolypheme  by  I'oussin  is  somehow  n  f.icsitnile  for  th'-  situ.ilion). 
looking  over  into  the  world  shut  out  Iwckwards,  .so  that  none  but  a  "still- 
climbing  Hercules"  could  iiupe  lo  get  a  peep  .it  ilie  .idniired  Ternary  of 
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Recluses.  No  conventual  porter  could  keep  his  keys  better  than  this  custos 
with  the  "  lidless  eyes."  He  not  only  sees  that  none  do  intrude  into  that 
privacy,  but,  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  none  but  Hercules  aiit  Diabolus  by  any 
manner  of  means  can.  So  far  all  is  well.  \\c  have  absolute  solitude  liere  or 
nowhere.  Ab  extra  the  damsels  are  snug  enough.  Hut  here  the  artist's 
courage  seems  to  have  failed  him.  He  began  to  pity  his  pretty  charge,  and, 
to  comfort  the  irksomeness,  has  peopled  their  solitude  witii  a  bevy  of  fair 
attendants,  maids  of  honour,  or  ladies  of  the  bcd-chaniber,  according  to  the 
approved  etiquette  at  a  court  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  giving  to  the  whole 
scene  the  air  of  a  Jite  champ>'lrc,  if  we  will  but  excuse  the  absence  of  the 
gentlemen.  This  is  well,  and  Watteauish.  But  what  is  become  of  the  solitary 
mystery— the 

D.iughters  three, 
'i'liat  sing  ai'uund  tlie  golden  tree! 

This  is  not  the  way  in  which  Poussin  would  have  treated  this  subject. 

The  paintings,  or  rather  tlie  stupendous  arciiitectiiral  designs',  of  a  modern 
artist,  liave  been  urged  as  objections  to  the  theory  of  our  motto.  They  are  of 
a  character,  we  conless,  to  stagger  it.  His  towered  structures  are  of  the  higliest 
order  of  the  material  sublime.  Whether  they  were  dreams,  or  transcripts  of 
some  elder  workmanship-  -Assyrian  ruins  old — restored  by  this  migiity  artist, 
they  .satisfy  our  most  stretched  and  craving  conceptions  of  the  glories  of  tlie 
antique  world.  It  is  a  pity  iliat  they  were  ever  peopled.  On  that  side,  the 
im.igination  of  tiie  artist  halls,  and  appears  defective.  Let  us  examine  tlie 
point  of  the  story  in  the  "  lielshazz;ir s  Feast."  We  will  introduce  it  by  an 
apposite  anecdote. 

The  court  historians  of  the  day  record,  that  at  the  first  dinner  given  by  the 
laie  King  (then  I'rince  Regent)  at  tlie  Tavihon,  the  following  ciiaraeleristic 
frolic  w;is  played  oft'.  'I'he  guests  were  select  and  .uimiring;  the  b.inqiiet  pro- 
fuse and  admir.iWle;  the  lights  lustrous  and  oriental;  the  eye  was  perfectly 
daz/.led  with  the  display  of  pi, He,  among  which  llie  great  golil  .salt-cellar, 
brought  from  the  regalia  in  the  'lower  for  this  esjieiial  purpose,  itself  a  tower! 
stood  conspicuous  for  its  magiiiiude.  .\nd  now  the  Rev.  — ,  the  then 
admired  Court  Ch.iplain,  w;is  proceetling  with  the  grace,  when,  at  a  signal 
given,  the  lights  were  suddenly  overcast,  and  a  huge  transparency  w.is  dis- 
covered, in  which  glittered  in  golden  letters  — 

"  liKlCIITO.M— EAKTII(JfAKi:-S\V,\I.!.()\V-Ur-AMVi:." 

Im.igine  tlx?  confusion  of  the  guests;  the  (ienrgcs  and  garters,  jewels, 
br.ui-lrls,  moiilird  upon  tlie  occasion  I  The  fans  <lnip|)e(l,  ami  picked  up  tlic 
ni'xt  iiinrning  by  ihi-  sly  court  p.iges  !  Mrs.  I'ii/-wh.its-her-iiame  f.iining,  and 

the    (  oiinies'4  of lioMing  the   siiiclling-liollle,    till    the    good  liiimoiired 

I'rince  c,ui'.cd  harmony  to  W  restored  by  calling  in  fresh  candles,  and  declaring 
iJint  till-  whole  was  nothing  Init  a  panlomiine  hoax-,  got  up  by  the  ingenious 
Mr,  i'.iilrv,  c.f  ( 'ovriit  (iardcn,  from  lilnts  wliieh  his  Koy.d  Highness  himself 
hri'l  f';rii;  Ih'I  '  Then  imagine  the  iiilimie  appl.iuse  lli.it  followed,  llie  imilnal 
1  lar.unjns  that    "  they   were  not   much   friglilened,  '   of   llie 

'"  '••■•  pieliire  exactly  .inswers  lo  llie  appe.nrance  of  tlu; 

!  The  luiddli-,  the  niilter,  Ih'-  busilr,  the  escape, 

I  I  ;  till-  pnliiiiisscs  heiglilened  by  conslernatioii ; 

.  and  the  laiU  s  w  hii  h  w.is  itfleclaiioii ;   all 
'  n   plice  in  a  mob  of  lliiglilon   cotirliers, 

,      .rprisc  of  tlieir  sovereign  ;  all  this,  mid  no 

Inure,  II  ckhibiicd  by  liic  wciUlrcMed  lords  nnd  l.idies  in  (lie  Hall  of  Helus. 
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Just  this  sort  of  consternation  we  have  seen  among  a  flock  of  disquieted  wild 
geese  at  the  report  only  of  a  gun  having  gone  off! 

But  is  this  vulgar  fright,  this  mere  animal  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of 
their  persons, — such  as  we  have  witnessed  at  a  theatre,  when  a  slight  alarm 
of  fire  has  been  given— an  adequate  exponent  of  a  supernatural  terror?  the  way    ! 
in  which  the  finger  of  God,  writing  judgments,  would  liave  been  met  by  the    I 
withered  conscience?    There  is  a  human  fear,  and  a  divine  fear.     The  one  is    j 
disturbed,  restless,  and  bent  upon  escape.  The  other  is  bowed  down,  eftbrtless, 
passive.     When  the  spirit  appeared  before  Eliphaz  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up,  was  it  in  tlie  thoughts  of  the  Temanite  to 
ring  the  bell  of  his  chamber,  or  to  call  up  the  servants?     But  let  us  see  in  the 
text  what  there  is  to  justify  all  this  huddle  of  vulgar  consternation. 

From  the  words  of  Daniel  it  appears  that  Belshazzar  had  made  a  great  feast 
to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  Defore  the  thousand.  Ihe  golden 
and  silver  vessels  are  gorgeously  enumerated,  with  the  princes,  the  kings  con- 
cubines, and  his  wives.      Ihcn  follows — 

"In  the  saniL-  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote  over 
against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  kmg  s  palace  ;  and 
the  king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote.  Then  the  kings  countenance 
was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  hmi,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins 
were  loosened,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another." 

This  is  the  plain  text.  By  no  hint  can  it  bt-  othenvise  inferred,  but  that  the 
appearance  was  solely  confined  to  the  fancy  of  Belshazzar,  that  liis  single  brain 
was  troubled.  .\ot  a  word  is  spoken  of  its  being  seen  by  any  else  therepresent, 
not  even  by  the  cjueen  herself,  who  merely  undertakes  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  phenomenon,  as  related  to  her,  doubtless  by  her  husband.  1  lie  lords  arc 
simply  said  lobe  astonished;  i.e.,  at  the  trouble  and  the  change  of  countenance 
in  tlieir  sovereign.  Even  the  prophet  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  scroll, 
which  the  king  saw.  lie  recalls  it  only,  as  Joseph  did  the  Dream  to  the  l\.ing 
of  l:^gypt.  "Then  was  the  part  of  Ihe  harul  sent  from  him  [the  I.ordj,  and 
I   this  writing  was  written."     He  speaks  of  the  phantasm  as  past. 

Then  what  becomes  of  this  needless  multiplication  of  the  miracle?  this  mes- 
sage to  a  royal  conscience,  singly  exjiressed— for  it  was  said,  "  thy  kingdom  is 
divided,'  sinuiltaneously  impressed  u()on  the  fancies  of  a  thousand  courtiers, 
who  were  implied  in  it  neither  correctly  nor  grammatically? 

But  admitting  the  artist's  own  version  of  Ihe  story,  and  that  the  sight  was  seen 
also  by  Ihe  thousand  courtiers— let  it  have  iK'en  visible  to  all  Babylon  -as  the 
knees  of  i'.elsli.izz.ir  were  shaken,  ami  his  countenance  troubled,  even  so  would 
the  knees  of  every  man  in  Babylon,  and  their  countenances,  as  of  an  indi- 
vidual man,  been  troubled  ;  bowed,  bent  down,  so  wotild  they  have  remained, 
stupor-fixed,  with  no  thought  of  struggling  with  that  inevitable  judgment. 

Not  all  that  is  optically  possible  to  be  seen,  is  to  be  shown  in  every  picture. 
The  eye  deligliledly  dwells  upon  the  brilliant  individualities  in  a  "  Marriage  at    j 
CaiM,"  by  \Vronese,  or  Titian,  to  llie  very  texture  and  colour  of  the  weilding 
garmenl.si  the  rin^s  glittering  upon  the  bride  s  lingers,  the  metal  and  fashion 
of  the  wine-pots;  for  at  such  se.xsons,  lliere  is  leisure  and  luxury  to  !><•  curious. 
But  in  a  "day   of  judgment."  or  in  a  "  day  of  lesser  horrors,  yet  divine,"  as    1 
at  the  impious  feast  of  licKli.izzar,  the  eye  should  see.  as  the  actual  eye  of  an 
agi-nt  or  patient  in  the  immediali!  scene  would  see,  only  in   masses  ami  indis-    | 
linelion.      .Not  only  the  fem.ile  attire  and  jewellery  exposed  to  the  critical  eye 
of  the  f.Tshion.  as  minutely  as  tin-  dresses  in  a  l.idv  s  ni.ig.i.'ine,  in  the  criticized 
pielure,  — but  peril. ips  tin- curiosities  of  .inatomuMl    si  lence,  and   .studied  divcr- 
'   siliis  of  posture  in  the  fallen  angels  and  sinners  of  Michael  .\ngelo,  — have  no 
business  in  their  great  subjects.     There  w.vi  no  leisure  <>f  them. 

By  a  wise  falsification,  the  grcif  m.islers  of  p.iiiiimg  got  at  their  Into  conclu- 
sions, by  not  showing  the  actual  appearances,  that  was,  alltlial  w.is  to  \k  seen  at 
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any  given  moment  by  an  indifferent  eye,  but  only  what  the  eye  might  be  sup- 
posed to  see  in  tlie  doing  or  suffering  of  some  portentous  action.  Suppose  the 
moment  of  the  swallowing  up  of  Pompeii.  There  tiiey  were  to  be  seen — houses, 
columns,  architectural  proportions,  differences  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
men  and  women,  at  their  standing  occupations,  tiie  diversified  thousand  pos- 
fjres,  attitudes,  dresses,  in  some  confusion  truly,  but  physically  they  were 
visible.  But  what  eye  saw  them  at  that  eclipsing  moment,  which  reduces  con- 
fusion to  a  kind  of  unity,  and  when  the  senses  are  upturned  from  their  proprie- 
ties, when  sight  and  hearing  are  a  feeling  only?  A  thousand  years  have  passed, 
and  We  are  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the  weaver  fixed  standing  at  his  shut- 
tle, the  baker  at  his  oven,  and  to  turn  over  with  antiquarian  coolness  the  pots 
'    and  pans  of  Pompeii. 

"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeali,  and  thou  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aja- 
lon."  Wlio,  in  reading  this  magnificent  Hebraism,  in  his  conception,  sees 
aught  but  tlie  heroic  son  of  Xun,  with  the  outstretciied  arm,  and  tJie  greater 
and  lesser  liglu  obsequies?  Doubtless  there  were  to  be  seen  hill  and  dale,  and 
chariots  and  horsemen,  on  open  plain  or  winding  by  secret  defiles,  and  all  the 
circumstances  and  stratagems  of  war.  But  whose  eyes  would  have  been  con- 
scious of  this  array  at  the  intcqiosition  of  the  sychronic  miracle?  Yet  in  tlie 
picture  of  this  subject  by  the  artist  of  the  "  Beishaz;:ar's  Feast" — no  ignoble 
work  either— the  marshalling  and  landscape  of  tiie  war  is  everything,  the 
miracle  sinks  into  an  anecdote  of  the  day;  and  the  eye  may  "dart  through  rank 
and  file  traverse"  for  some  minutes,  before  it  shall  discover,  among  his  armed 
follower.-),  tuhii/i  is  yoiliua  !  Not  modern  art  alone,  but  ancient,  where  only  it 
is  to  be  found  if  anywhere,  can  be  detected  erring,  from  defect  of  this  imgina- 
tive  faculty.  The  world  lias  nothing  to  show  of  the  preternatural  in  panning, 
transcending  tlie  figure  of  Lazarus  bursting  his  grave-clothes,  in  the  great  pic- 
ture at  .Angerstein's.  It  seems  a  thing  between  two  beings.  A  ghastly  horror 
at  itself  struggles  with  newly-apprehended  gratitude  at  second  life  bestowed. 
It  cannot  forget  that  it  was  a  ghost.  It  has  hardly  felt  that  it  is  a  body.  It 
has  to  tell  of  the  world  of  spirits. — Was  it  from  a  feeling,  that  the  crowd  of 
half-impassioned  bystanders,  and  the  still  moie  irrelevant  herd  of  passers-by  at 
a  distance,  who  have  not  heard  or  but  faintly  have  been  fold  of  the  passmg 
miracle,  admirable  as  they  are  in  design  and  hue— for  it  is  a  glorified  work — 
do  not  respond  ade(|uatcly  to  the  action— that  the  single  figure  of  I.a/arus  has 
been  attributed  to  .\iiclia(-'l  Angelo,  and  the  mighty  .'-Sebastian  unfairly  robbed 
of  the  fame  of  the  greater  half  of  the  interest?  Now  that  there  wen-  not  indif- 
ferent p.assers-by  within  .actual  .scope  of  the  eyes  of  those  present  at  the  miracles 
to  whom  the  sound  f)f  it  had  but  faintly,  or  not  at  all,  reached,  it  would  be 
hardihood  to  ileny;  imt  woulil  they  see  them?  or  can  the  mind  m  the  concep- 
tion of  it  admit  of  su'  h  unconcerning  objects?  can  it  think  of  them  at  all?  or 
what  associ.itmg  league  to  the  imagination  can  (here  be  between  llie  seers,  and 
the  seers  not,  of  a  |)reseniial  miracle? 

Were  an  artist  to  p.iint  upon  demand  a  picture  of  a  Dryad,  we  will  nsk 
whether,  in  the  pn-senl  low  slatir  of  expectation,  the  patron  would  not,  or  ought 
not  to  be  fully  vuislird  with  a  be.nitilul  naked  figure  recumbent  under  wide- 
strctchc«I  oaks?  Disseat  those  woods,  and  place  the  same  figure  among  foun- 
tains, and  fills  of  pellucid  w.iter,  and  you  liave  a — Naiad  !  Not  so  in  a  rough 
print  wc  h.ivc  si-eii  after  Julio  Romano,  we  think— for  it  is  long  since— ///f/r,  by 
no  process,  with  tnen;  cliaiigc  of  sciine.  could  the  figure  have  reciprocated 
charaetcr-.  I.ong,  grotesfpie,  fantastic,  yet  with  a  gr.ue  of  her  own,  Ix-atitiftil 
i"  M  and  distortion,  linked  to  her  connatural  tire,  co-twisted  with  its 

1  1,  till  both  seemed  either  -these,  anim.ited  branches;  those,  dis- 

•  A.fx  .     V.  t  111.'   iiiim.il  and  vegetable  lives  suniciently kejit  <listii)ct 

iiion  of  two  natures,  which  to  conceive,  it  must  be 
i"  with  the  delicacies  of  Uvidian  transformations. 

L^  
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To  the  lowest  subjects,  and  to  a  superficial  comprehension,  the  most  barren,  j 
the  Great  Masters  gave  loftiness  and  fruitfulness.  The  large  eye  of  genius  saw 
in  the  meanness  of  present  objects,  their  capabilities  of  treatment  from  their  ! 
relations  to  some  grand  Past  or  Future.  How  has  Raphael— v.c  must  still  linger  1 
about  the  Vatican— treated  the  humble  craft  of  the  ship-builder,  in  liis 
"Building  of  the  Ark?"  It  is  in  that  scriptural  series,  to  wiiich  we  have 
referred,  and  which,  judging  from  some  fine  rough  old  graphic  sketches  of  them 
which  we  possess,  seem  to  be  of  a  higher  and  more  poetic  grade  tlian  even  tiie 
Cartoons.  The  dim  of  sight  are  the  timid  and  the  shrinking.  There  is  a 
cowardice  in  modern  art.  As  the  Frenchmen,  of  whom  Coleridge  s  friend 
made  tlie  prophetic  guess  at  Rome,  from  the  beard  and  liorns  of  the  Moses  of 
Michael  Angelo  collected  no  inferences  beyond  that  of  a  He  Goat  and  a 
Cornuto;  so  from  this  subject,  of  mere  mechanic  promise,  it  would  instinc- 
tively turn  away,  as  from  one  incapable  of  investiture  with  any  grandeur.  The 
dockyards  at  Woolwich  would  object  derogatory  associations.  The  depot  at 
(  liatham  would  be  the  mote  and  the  beam  in  its  intellectual  eye.  Rut  not  to 
the  nautical  preparations  in  the  shipyards  of  Civita  \'ecchia  did  Raphael  look 
for  instructions,  when  he  imagmed  the  Building  of  the  Vessel  that  was  to  be 
conservatory  of  the  wrecks  of  the  species  of  drowned  mankind.  In  the  inten- 
sity of  the  action,  lie  keeps  ever  out  of  siglit  the  meanness  of  the  operation. 
'J'iiere  is  the  Fatriarcli,  in  calm  forethought,  and  with  holy  prescience,  giving 
directions.  And  there  are  his  agents— the  solitary  but  sufficient  Three— liewing, 
sawing,  every  one  with  the  might  and  earnestness  of  a  Demiurgus;  under  some 
instinctive  rather  than  technical  guidance;  giant-muscled;  everyone  a  Hercules, 
or  liker  to  those  Vulcaniau  Three,  that  in  sounding  caverns  luider  Mongibello 
wrought  in  fire— Brontes,  and  black  .Steropes,  and  Pyracmon.  So  work  the 
workmen  that  should  repair  a  world  ! 

Artists  again  err  in  the  confounding  of  poetic  ivith  pictorial  subjects.  In  the 
latter,  the  exterior  accidents  are  nearly  everything,  the  unseen  qualities  as 
nothing.  Othello's  colour  — the  infirmities  and  corpulence  of  a  Sir  John  l'"alstafr 
-  do  tlicy  haunt  us  perpetually  in  the  reading?  or  are  they  obtruded  upon  our 
conceptions  one  time  for  ninety-nine  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  tiie  re- 
spective moral  or  intellectual  attributes  of  the  charac-ter?  But  in  a  picture 
Othello  is  iilwavs  a  Blackamoor;  and  the  other  only  Plump  jack.  l)('c]ily  cor- 
[lore.ilized,  and  enchained  hopelessly  in  the  grovelling  fetters  of  externality, 
must  be  the  mind,  to  which,  in  itslx-tter  moments,  the  image  t)f  the  high-souliHl, 
higli-infelligenccd  (luixotc — the  errant  Star  of  Knighthood,  made  more  tender 
by  eclipse— has  never  presented  itself,  divested  from  the  unhallowed  accompani- 
ment of  a  Sancho.  or  a  rabl>lement  at  tin;  heels  of  Rosinante.  Tliat  man  has 
read  his  book  by  halves;  he  has  laughed,  mistaking  iiis  author's  purport,  which 
was  —tears.  The  artist  that  pictures  (Juixote  (and  it  is  in  this  di-grading  point 
that  lie  is  every  season  held  up  at  our  h'.xhibitions)  in  the  shallow  hope  of 
exciting  mirth,  would  have  joined  the  ralible  at  the  iiei'ls  of  his  starved  steed. 
We  wish  not  to  see  ///•//  counterfeited,  which  we  would  not  have  wished  to  see 
in  (he  reality.  Conscious  of  the  heroic  inside  of  the  noble  (^)uixolc,  who,  on 
hearing  tli.it  his  withered  person  w.is  passing,  would  \\:\\v.  stepped  over  his 
threshold  to  gaze  upon  his  forlorn  habilamenis,  and  the  "  strange  bedfellows 
which  misery  iirings  a  man  arqiiainle<I  with  ?"  Shade  of  ( "ervanles  !  wlio  in 
thy  Second  I 'art  could  jiiit  into  the  mouth  of  thy  (^)ui\ote  those  high  as|>ira- 
tions  of  a  super-ciiiv.drous  g.illaiitry,  where  he  replies  to  one  of  the  sliephcrd- 
esses,  apprehensive  that  lie  would  spoil  their  pretty  not-works,  nn<l  inviting  hin» 
to  be  a  guest  \»illi  tliem,  in  accents  like  these:  "Tnilv,  fain-st  l.idy.  .Net. eon 
was  not  more  astonished  when  he  saw  Di.ma  bathing  hei'-elf  at  the  fountain, 
than  I  liav(;  been  in  beholding  your  beauty  :  I  commend  the  manner  of  your 
jiastime,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  offers;  nnd,  if  I  may  scn-e  vou,  so  I  may 
l)c  sure  you  will  be  obeyed,  yott  ni.ay  command  me  :  for  my  profession  is  this. 
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To  show  myself  thankful,  and  a  doer  of  good  to  all  sorts  of  people,  especially 
of  the  rank  that  your  person  shows  you  to  be  ;  and  if  those  nets,  as  they  take 
up  but  a  little  piece  of  ground,  should  take  up  the  whole  world,  I  would 
seek  out  new  worlds  to  p:iss  through,  rather  than  break  them  :  and  "  (he  adds), 
"  that  you  may  give  credit  to  tliis  my  exaggeration,  behold  at  least  he  that 
promiseth  you  this,  is  Don  CJuixote  de  la  Mancha,  if  haply  this  name  hath 
come  to  your  hearing."  Illustrious  Romancer  !  were  tlie  "  fine  frenzies," 
which  possessed  the  brain  of  thy  own  Quixote,  a  fit  subject,  as  in  tliis  Second 
I'art,  to  be  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  Duennas  and  Serving  men  ;  to  be  monstered, 
and  sliown  up  at  the  heartless  banquets  of  great  men  ?  Wiis  tliat  pitiable  infir- 
mity, which  m  thy  I-irst  Part  misleads  him,  tj/zcrys  from  zvilhiii,  into  lialf- 
ludicrous,  but  more  than  half-compassionable  and  admirable  errors,  not 
inlliction  enough  from  heaven,  that  men  by  studied  artifices  must  devise  and 
practise  upon  the  Immour,  to  inflame  wliere  they  should  sooih  it?  Why, 
tjoneril  would  liave  blushed  to  practise  upon  the  abdicated  king  at  this  rate, 
and  the  she-wolf  Kegan  not  have  endured  to  play  tlie  pranks  upon  his  tied  wits, 
w  liich  thou  hast  made  thy  Quixote  suffer  in  Duchesses'  lialls,  and  at  the  hands 
of  that  unwortliy  nobleman.* 

In  the  l"ir.-t  .Vdventures,  even,  it  needed  all  the  art  of  the  most  consummate 
artist  in  the  Book  way  that  the  world  hath  yet  seen,  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  heroic  attributes  of  the  character  witliout  relaxing;  so  as  absolutely 
that  they  shall  sufler  no  alloy  from  the  debasing  fellowship  of  the  clown.  If  it 
ever  (btrudes  itself  r>s  a  disharmony,  are  we  inclined  to  laugh  ;  or  not,  mther,  to 
indulge  . I  contrary  emotion  ?--Cervantes,  stung,  perchance,  by  the  relish  with 
winch  lii\  Heading  Public  had  received  the  fooleries  of  the  man,  more  to  their 
palates  than  the  generosities  of  the  master,  in  the  sequel  let  his  pen  run  riot,  lost 
the  harmony  and  the  balance,  and  s;icrificed  a  great  idea  to  the  taste  of  liis  con- 
temporaries. We  know  that  in  the  present  day  tl'.e  Knight  has  fewer  admirers 
than  the  Squire.  Anticipating,  what  did  .itiually  happen  to  him— as  afterwards 
it  did  to  liis  scarce  inferior  follower,  the  author  of  "  tju/.man  de  .Alfarache '-- 
that  some  less  knowing  hand  would  prevent  him  by  a  sjuirious  Second  Part; 
and  judging  that  it  would  be  easier  for  his  competitor,  to  outbid  him  in  the  co- 
micalities, than  in  the  ri'iihuict-  of  his  work,  he  abandoned  his  Knight,  and  has 
f.iirly  set  up  the  Squire  for  his  Hero.  I'or  what  else  has  he  unsealed  the  eyes 
of  Sancho  :  and  instead  of  that  twilipht  state  of  semi-insanity— the  madness  at 
second-hand  — the  contagion,  caught  from  a  stronger  miiul  infected— that  war 
between  native  cimning,  and  lnreditary  tiefereme,  with  which  he  lias  hitherto 
accompanied  his  master-  two  for  a  pair  almost  -  dues  he  sul)stitule  atlownright 
Kn.ive,  with  open  ey.  s,  for  his  own  ends  only  following  a  confessed  Madman; 
and  offering  at  one  tune  to  lay.  if  not  .ulually  i.iying,  hands  upon  him.  J'rom  the 
mnmrnt  that  Sancho  loses  his  reverence.  Don  Quixote  is  bi-cotne  a— treatable 
lunatic.     Our  artists  handle  him  accordingly. 


ehc   cOlcbbincf. 


I"  Aclinir.il  "  isttioiiglit  hy  vime  to  h.ive  mc.int  .Xilmir.il  niiriicy.  1 

I    I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  been  better  pleased  tlian  at  being  invited  l.isl  week 
to  Ik-  prcvrnt  at  the  wedding  of  a  friends  d.iughter.     I  like   to  make  one  at   . 

•  Yet  from  lhi»  Second  Part,  our  cricJ-up  picture*  are  mostly  wlcclcd  ;  the  wailinf- 
women  with  beardt,  && 
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these  ceremonies,  which  to  us  old  people  give  back  our  youth  in  a  manner,  and 
restore  our  gayest  season,  in  the  remembrance  of  our  own  success,  or  the 
regrets,  scarcely  less  tender,  of  our  own  youthful  disappointments,  in  this  point 
of  a  settlement.  On  these  occasions  I  am  sure  to  be  m  good-iiumour  for  a 
week  or  two  after,  and  enjoy  a  reflected  honeymoon.  Being  without  a  family, 
I  am  flattered  with  these  temporary  adoptions  in  a  friends  family  ;  I  feel  a  sort 
of  cousinhood,  or  uncleship,  for  the  season;  I  am  inducted  into  degrees  of 
affinity  ;  and,  in  the  participated  socialities  of  the  little  community,  I  lay  down 
for  a  brief  w  liile  my  solitary  bachelorship.  I  carry  this  humour  so  far,  that  I 
take  it  unkindly  to  be  left  out,  even  when  a  funeral  is  going  on  in  the  house  of 
a  dear  friend.      But  to  my  subject. 

The  union  itself  iiad  been  long  settled,  but  its  celebration  had  been  hitherto 
deferred,  to  an  almost  unreasonable  state  of  suspense  in  the  lovers,  by  some 
invincible  prejudices  which  the  bride's  father  had  unhappily  contracted  upon 
the  subject  of  the  too  early  marriages  of  females.  He  has  been  lecturing  any 
time  these  five  years— for  to  that  length  the  courtship  has  been  protracted  — 
Uj)on  the  propriety  of  putting  off  the  solemnity,  till  the  lady  should  have  com- 
pleted her  five-and-twentieth  year.  We  ail  began  to  be  afraid  that  a  suit, 
which  as  yet  had  abated  of  none  of  its  ardours,  might  at  last  be  lingered  on, 
till  passion  had  time  to  cool,  and  love  go  out  in  the  experiment.  But  a  little 
wheedling  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  who  was  by  no  means  a  party  to  these  over- 
strained notions,  joined  to  some  serious  expostulations  on  that  of  liis  friends, 
who,  from  the  growing  intirmities  of  tiie  old  gentleman,  could  not  promise 
ourselves  many  years'  enjoyment  of  his  comp.uiy,  and  were  anxious  to  bring 
matters  to  a  conclusion  during  iiis  lifetime,  at  length  prevailed;  and  on  Monday 

last  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  .Xtlmiial  having  attained  the  liKinuiiily 

age  of  nineteen,  was  conducted  to  the  church  by  her  pleasant  cousin  J , 

who  told  some  few   years  older. 

Before  the  youthful  part  of  my  female  readers  express  their  indignation  at 
the  abominable  loss  of  time  occasioned  to  the  lovers  by  the  preposterous 
notions  of  my  old  friend,  they  will  do  well  to  consider  the  it'luctance  wliich  a 
fund  parent  naturally  feels  .it  parting  wiili  his  child.  To  this  unwillingness,  I 
believe,  in  most  cases  may  be  traced  the  dilTerence  of  opinion  on  this  point 
between  child  and  parent,  \\  haiever  pretences  of  interest  or  prudence  may  be 
held  out  to  cover  it.  The  hardheartedness  of  fathers  is  a  fine  theme  for 
romance  writers,  a  sure  and  moving  topic;  but  is  there  not  something  un- 
tender,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  in  the  hurry  which  a  beloved  child  is  some- 
times in  to  tear  heisclf  from  the  parent. il  stock,  and  commit  lierself  to 
strange  graftings?  'I'lie  case  is  heighiened  where  tiie  lady,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  happens  to  be  an  only  child.  I  do  not  underst.ind  tliese  mailers 
experimiMitaliy,  but  I  can  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  wounded  pride  of  a 
p.irenl  upon  these  occasions.  It  is  no  new  observ.ition,  I  U-lieve,  that  a  lover 
in  most  cases  lias  no  riv.il  .so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  f.ither.  Certainly  iIutc 
IS  a  jealousy  in  iiiif.tr.illel  siibjals,  vvlmli  is  little  less  heart  rending  than  the 
passion  which  we  more  strictly  christen  by  that  n.ime.  Mother  s  scruples  are 
more  easily  got  over!  for  tiiis  reason,  I  suppose,  tli  it  the  proleeiion  ir.msferred 
to  a  husb.iiid  is  less  a  derogation  and  .1  loss  to  their  authority  tli.ui  to  tin: 
lialernal.  Mothers,  besides,  have  a  tremliling  foresight,  which  p.iints  the 
inconvenienres  (impossible  to  be  conceived  in  the  same  clegree  l»y  the  other 
p.irent)of  a  life  of  forlorn  celibacy,  which  the  refusal  of  a  tolerable  niatch  niav 
entail  upon  ihi.'ir  child.  Mothers'  instinct  is  a  surer  guide  here,  than  tlu;  colil 
nisonings  of  a  father  on  such  a  topic.  lo  this  instinct  m.iy  l>e  imputetl.  and 
by  It  .done  m.iy  be  excused,  iIk;  unlM.'seeniing  artifices,  by  which  some  wives 
push  on  the  matrimoni.d  projects  of  their  d:iiu,'litiTs,  which  the  husband,  how- 
ever approving,  shall  enterl.iin  with  comp.ir.itive  iiuliflerence.  A  little  shanie- 
Icssness  on  this   licac}  is  pardon.iblc.       With   this  explanation,   forxyardnrss 
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becomes  a  grace,  and  maternal  importunity  receives  the  name  of  a  virtue. — Rut 
the  parson  stays,  while  1  preposterously  assume  his  office;  1  am  preaching, 
while  the  bride' is  on  the  threshold. 

Nor  let  any  of  my  female  readers  suppose  that  the  s.ige  reflections  which 
have  just  escaped  me  have  tiie  obliquest  tendency  of  application  to  the  young 
ladv,  who  it  will  be  seen,  is  about  to  venture  upon  a  change  in  her  condition, 
at  a  mature  and  compelciit  a_^c,  and  not  without  the  fullest  approbation  of  all 
parties.     I  only  deprecate  z'ety  hasty  marnai^a. 

It  liad  been  tixed  that  the  ceremony  should  be  gone  through  at  an  early  hour, 
to  give  time  for  a  little  dejcaiicr  afterwards,  to  which  a  select  party  of  friends 
had  been  invited.     We  were  in  church  a  little  before  the  clock  struck  eight. 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  graceful  than  the  dress  of  the  brides- 
maids— tlie  iliree  cliarming  Miss  Foresters — on  this  morning.  To  give  the 
bride  an  ojjportunity  of  shining  singly,  they  had  come  habited  all  in  green.  I 
am  ill  at  describing  female  apparel ;  but,  while  slic  stood  at  the  altar  in  vest- 
ments white  and  c.mdid  as  her  thoughts,  a  sacrificial  whiteness,  ///t;,i' assisted 
in  robes,  such  as  might  become  IJianas  nymphs— foresters  indeed— as  such 
who  had  not  yet  come  to  the  resolution  of  putting  oK  cold  virginity.  These 
young  maids,  not  being  so  blessed  as  to  have  a  moilier  living,  1  am  told,  keep 
single  for  their  father's  sake,  and  live  all  together  .so  happy  with  their  reinaining 
parent,  that  the  liearls  of  their  lovers  are  ever  broken  v.  itli  the  prospect  (so  in- 
auspicious to  their  hopes)  of  such  uninierrupted  and  provoking  home-comfort. 
Gallant  girls  !  each  a  victim  worthy  of  Iphigenia! 

I  do  not  know  what  business  1  liave  to  be  present  in  solemn  places.  I 
cannot  divest  me  of  an  unseasonable  disposition  to  levity  upon  the  most  awful 
occasions.  I  was  never  cut  out  for  a  public  functionary.  Ceremony  and  I 
have  long  shaken  hands  ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  imponunilies  of  the  young 
lady's  father,  whose  gout  unhappily  confined  him  at  home,  to  .ict  as  p.irent  on 
this  occiision.  and  ^ive  away  tlic  bride.  Something  ludicrous  occurred  to  me 
at  this  most  serious  of  all  moments— a  sense  of  my  untitness  to  have  the  dis- 
posal, even  in  imagination,  of  the  sweet  young  creature  beside  me.  1  fear  I 
was  betrayed  to  some  lightness,  for  the  awful  eye  of  ihe  parson— and  the 
rector's  eye  of  Saint  Mildred  s  in  the  Poultry  is  no  trille  of  a  rebuke— was 
upon  mc  in  an  instant,  souring  my  incipient  jest  to  the  tristful  severities  of  a 
funeral. 

This  was  the  only  misbehaviour  which  I  can  plead  to  upon  this  solemn 
occasion,  unless  what  was  objected  to  me  after  tlie  ceremony  by  one  of  the 
liandsome  .Miss  T|  urner's.  be  accounted  a  solecism.  She  was  pleased  to  say  th.it 
she  had  never  .seen  a  gentleman  before  me  give  .iway  a  bride  in  bl.iek.  Now 
binck  has  b<'en  my  orrhnary  apparel  so  long— indeed  [  take  it  to  be  tii<;  proper 
costume  of  an  author — the  si, ige  sanctions  it— that  lo  Iiave  apjiiMred  in  some 
hghler  colour  would  have  raised  more  mirth  at  my  e\pensc,  tli.in  the  anom.ily 
harl  created  censure.  iJut  I  could  perceive  lii.it  the  bride's  mother,  and  some 
elderly  ladies  presi-nt  ((Joil  bless  them  !),  would  have  been  wi-ll  content,  if  I 
had  come  in  any  other  colour  than  that.  Mut  I  got  over  the  omen  by  a  lucky 
apologue,  which  I  reinemlHTed  out  of  I''ilpay,  or  some  Indian  author,  of  .nil 
the  liirds  being  invited  lo  Ihe  linneis'  weddun;,  at  wliii-h,  when  .ill  the  rest  came 
in  their  gayest  feathers,  Ihe  raven  alone  ajiologi/cd  for  his  elo.ik  because  "  Ik; 
had  no  other."  This  lolenibly  reconciled  iln-  elders.  Hut  with  the  young 
per.plf  nil  w.is  merriment,  .-iiid  .shakings  of  hands,  and  conqraltilalions,  ntid 
V  I  111-  bridi- s   tears,  and   kissin'.;s  from  her  in   return,  till  a  young 

1.1  lined  some  expi-rience  in  these   m. liters,  having  worn  the  nupti.il 

\t.v. four  or  five  weeks  longer  ih.ui  her  friend,   rescued  her.  archly 

olmTvlnR,  with  half  an  eye  upon  the  bridegroom,  that  nt  this  rate  she 
would  h.ive  "none  left." 

My  friend  the  Admiral  w;i3  in  fine  wig  and  buckle  on  this  occasion— n  striking 
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contrast  to  his  usual  neglect  of  personal  appearance.  He  did  not  once 
shove  up  his  borrowed  locks  (his  custom  ever  at  his  morning  studies)  to 
betray  the  feu-  grey  stragglers  of  liis  own  beneatii  them.  He  wore  an  aspect 
of  thoughtful  satisfaction.  I  trembled  for  the  hour,  which  at  lengtli  ap- 
proached, when  after  a  protracted  breakfast  of  three  hours— if  stores  of  cold 
fowls,  tongues,  hams,  botargoes,  dried  fruits,  wines,  cordials,  iS:c.,  can  deserve 
so  meagre  an  appellation— the  coach  was  announced,  which  was  to  come  \ 
to  carry  otf  the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  a  season,  as  custom  has  sensibly 
ordained,  into  the  country;  upon  which  design,  wishing  them  a  fe'iciious 
journey,  let  us  return  to  the  assembled  guests. 

As  when  a  wcll-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

The  eyes  of  men 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

SO  idly  did  wc  bend  our  eyes  upon  one  another,  when  the  chief  performers  in 
the  morning's  pageant  had  vanished.  None  told  his  tale.  None  sipped  her 
glass.  The  poor  .Admiral  made  an  effort— it  was  not  much.  I  had  anticipated 
so  far.  I'lven  the  infinity  of  full  satislaction,  that  had  betrayed  itself  through 
the  prim  looks  and  quiet  deportment  of  his  lady,  began  to  wane  into  sonieiinng 
like  misgiving.  Xo  one  knew  whetiier  to  take  their  leaves  or  stay.  We  seemed 
assembled  upon  a  silly  occasion.  In  tliis  crisis,  betwi.xt  tarrying  and  departure,  I 
must  do  justice  to  a  foolish  talent  of  mine,  whicli  had  otherwise  like  to  have 
brought  me  into  disgrace  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day  ;  I  mean  a  power,  in  any 
emergency,  of  thinking  and  giving  vent  to  all  manner  of  strange  nonsense.  In 
this  awkward  dilemma  I  found  it  sovereign.  I  rattled  off  some  of  my  most 
excellent  absurdities.  All  were  willing  to  be  relieved,  at  any  expense  of  leason 
from  the  pressure  of  the  intolerable  vacuum  which  had  succeeded  to  tlie  morn- 
ing bustle.  I'y  this  means  I  was  fortunate  in  keeping  together  the  better  part 
of  the  company  to  a  late  hour  :  and  a  rubber  of  whist  {the  Admiral  s  favoinite 
g;ime)  with  some  rare  strokes  of  ciiance  as  well  as  skill,  which  came  oppor- 
tunely on  his  side — lengthened  out  till  midnight — dismissed  the  old  gentleman 
at  Inst  to  iiis  bed  witli  comparatively  easy  spirits. 

I  have  been  at  my  old  friend  s  various  limes  since.  I  do  not  know  a  visiting 
I)lace  where  every  guest  is  so  perfectly  at  his  ease  ;  nowhere,  where  liarmony  is 
so  strangely  the  result  of  confusion.  Everybody  is  at  cross  pinposes,  yet  the 
effect  is  so  much  better  than  uniformity.  Contradictory  orders  ;  servants  jiulling 
oneway;  master  and  mistress  driving  some  other,  yet  both  diversi- ;  visitors 
huddled  up  in  corners;  chairs  unsymmelrized  ;  candles  disposed  by  chance; 
meals  at  odd  hours,  tea  and  supper  ;i(  once,  or  the  latter  preceding  the  former; 
the  host  and  the  guest  conferring,  yet  each  upon  a  different  topic,  each  under- 
standing himself,  neither  trying  to  understand  or  liear  the  other  ;  draughts  and 
politics,  chess  and  political  economy,  cards  and  conversation  on  n.iulical  mat- 
ters, going  on  at  once,  without  the  hope,  or  indeed  the  wish,  of  (lisiiiit;uisliing 
lliem,  make  it  altogether  the  most  perfect  rcz/ic/i//.?  dntors  you  sli.ill  meet  will-. 
Yet  somehow  the  old  house  is  not  (|uite  what  it  shoiiI<l  l)e.  '1  he  Admir.ii  still  en- 
joys ills  pipe,  but  he  has  no  .Miss  i'.mily  to  fill  it  for  iiim.  1  he  instrument  stands 
where  it  stood,  but  she  is  gonewiiose  delicate  touch  could  spnietinies  for  a  short 
mimile  appease;  the  warring  elements.  He  has  learni,  as  M.irvel  expresses  it, 
to  "  make  his  destiny  iiis  clioice."  He  bears  bravely  up.  hut  he  does  not  come 
out  with  his  flashes  f>f  wilil  wit  so  thick  as  formerly.  His  .sea  songs  seUiom  es- 
cape iiim.  His  wife,  too,  looks  as  if  she  wanted  some  younger  boily  to  scold 
and  set  to  rights.  We  .dl  miss  a  jtmior  presence.  It  is  woiuh-rful  h<nv  one 
young  m.tiden  freshens  up.  and  keeps  green,  the  paternal  roof.  C>ld  .iiul  young 
seem  (o  have  an  inlcrevt  in  her.  so  long  as  she  is  not  absolutely  disposed  oi. 
The  youthfulness  of  the  house  is  llowii.     Knuly  is  manied. 
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lUmltr  ihis  heading  Charles  I.amb  contributed  to  the  Kmi  Monthly  Magazine,  in 
ij.o,  a  Ncries  of  nineteen  papers  aliugcther.  Two  of  these  were  inckided  by  him  in  1833, 
among  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia-"rh?t  Great  \\'it  i>  Allied  to  Madness,"  being  then 
more  tersely  entitled  "  Sanity  of  True  Genius,"  while  the  other,  which  h.ad  periphrastically 
announced  as  its  thesis  "  'I'hat  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Sir  William  Temple  are  models 
of  The  (ienteel  Style  of  Writing,"  retained  in  the  reprint  only  the  lait  five  words,  "The 
(ienteel  Style  of  Writing,"  as  a  sufficient  designation.  Another  paper,  the  one  published 
in  the  AV:y  Monthly,  ^ot  June,  i8:6,  "  That  a  Deformed  Person  is  a  Lord,"  for  some 
unexplained  reason  was  not  included  by  Lamb  either  among  the  Klian  Essays  proper,  or 
among  these  supplemented  minor  papers  called  Popular  Fallacies.  The  two  former, 
under  their  revised  tilleN,  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  place  in  the  Second  Series 
of  Elia.  in  obedience  to  the  evident  desire   of  the  Essayist.     The   hitherto  overlooked 

f)aper  on  the  other  hand  (discarded  or  forgotten  by  its  writer,  in  1833)  is  included, 
)ut  at  the  same  time  carefidly  bracketed,  among  the  Popular  Fallacies,  which  are  thus 
increased  from  Sixteen  to  Seventeen.] 

I. 

THAT  A  BULLY   IS  ALWAYS  A  COWARD. 

(The  Ninu  Monthly  Magazine,  January,  1826.) 

Tins  axiom  contains  a  principle  of  compensation,  wliich  disposes  us  to  admit 
the  truili  of  it.  Ikit  there  is  no  s.ife  trusting  to  iliction.iries  and  definitions.  We 
.should  more  willingly  fall  in  with  ihi^  popular  language,  if  we  did  not  lind 
/i/v/A////!' sometimes  awkwardly  coupled  with  valour  in  the  same  vocahulaiy. 
The  comic  writers,  with  their  jjoelical  justice,  li.ive  coiUributed  not  .1  little  to 
mislead  us  on  tliis  point.  To  see  a  hectoring  lellow  exposed  and  beaten  upon 
the  stage,  has  something  in  it  wonderfully  diverting.  Some  people  s  share 
of  anitual  sjiirits  is  notoriously  low  .and  defective.  It  has  not  strength  to  raise 
a  vapour,  or  furnish  out  the  wind  of  a  tolerable  bluster.  These  love  to  be  told 
th.it  hulling  is  no  part  of  valour.  The  truest  cour.ige  with  them  is  that  which 
is  the  least  noisy  and  obtruvis<;.  FUit  confront  one  of  thei.ilent  heroes  with  the 
sw.iggerer  of  real  life,  and  liis  confidence  in  the  theory  (jtiickly  vanishes.  I're- 
t«,-nsioiis  do  not  uniformly  bespeak  iiDn-performance.  .\  modest  iiiodensive 
deportment  does  not  neeess.irily  imply  v.ilour ;  neither  does  the  absence  of  it 
jii^iify  Us  in  denying  that  (juahty.  llickmau  wanleil  moilesty— we  do  luit  mean 
//////  of  ("l.irisH.'x— l)Ut  who  (rver  doubted  his  courage  ?  l-Iven  the  poets — upon 
whom  this  ef|uit;ible  distribution  «if  (|ualities  should  be  most  binding— have 
thought  it  agreeable  to  nalun- to  dep.iri  from  the  rule  upon  occasion.  Ilara- 
ph.t,  in  the  "  .\gonisles,"  is  indeed  a  bully  upon  the  received  notions.  Milion 
ii.is  ni.ide  liim  at  once  a  bliistenT,  a  giant,  and  a  d.istard.  Hut  .Mman/or,  in 
l)ryd<'n,  talks  of  driving  armii-s  singly  U-fore  liim— and  does  it.  'loin  I'irown 
h.id  a  shrewder  insight  miotliis  kiiiil  of  character  than  either  of  his  preileees- 
»oT^.  lie  divides  the  |)alm  more  e(|U.ibly,  and  allows  his  hero  a  .sort  of  ilmii- 
di.iir  iir'-emineiiee  :  "  Hully  Dawson  kicked  by  half  the  town,  and  half  the 
town  Kicked  by  I'.ully  Dawson."     This  w;u  true  distributive  justice. 
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II. 

THAT  ILL-GOTTEN  GAIN   NEVER  PROSPERS. 

{jrhe  Next)  Monthly  Magazine,  January,  1826.) 

The  weakest  part  of  mankind  have  this  saying  commonest  in  their  mouth.  It 
is  the  trite  consoku.ion  administered  to  the  easy  dupe,  when  he  has  been  tricked 
out  of  his  money  or  estate,  that  the  acquisition  of  it  will  do  the  owner  no  good. 
I'<ut  the  rogues  of  this  world — the  prudenter  part  of  them,  at  least— know  bet- 
ter; and,  if  the  observation  had  been  as  true  as  it  is  old,  would  not  have  failed 
by  this  time  to  have  discovered  it.  They  have  pretty  sharp  distinctions  of  the 
lluctuatmg  and  the  permanent.  "  Lightly  comci  lightly  go,"  is  a  proverb, 
which  they  can  very  well  atlord  to  leave,  when  they  leave  little  else,  to  the  losers. 
They  do  not  always  find  manors,  got  by  rapine,  or  chicanery,  insensibly  to 
melt  away,  as  the  poets  will  have  it  ;  or  that  all  gold  glides,  like  thawing  snow, 
from  the  thief's  hand  that  grasps  it.  Church  land,  alienated  to  lay  uses,  w;is 
formerly  denounced  to  have  this  slippery  quality.  Hut  some  portions  of  it  some- 
how always  stuck  so  fast,  that  the  denunciators  have  been  fain  to  postpone  tiie 
prophecy  of  refundment  to  a  late  posterity. 

III. 

THAT   A    MAN    MCST   NOT   LAUGH   AT  HIS   OWN  JEST, 

{The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  January,  1826.) 

The  severest  exaction  surely  ever  invented  upon  the  self-denial  of  poor  human 
nature  !     This  is  to  expect  a  gentleman  to  give  a  treat   wiiJiout  partaking  of 
it ;   to  sit  esurient  at  his  own  table,  and   conmiend  the  flavour  of  his  venison    I 
upon  the  absurd  strength  of  his  never  touching  it  himself.     On  the  contrary,    ,' 
we  love  to  see  a  wag  liutc  his  own  joke  to  his  party  ;  to  w.itch  a  tjuirk,  or  a    1 
merry  conceit,  flickering  upon  the  lips  some  seconds  before  the  tongue  is  deliv-    | 
eted  of  it.    If  it  be  good,  fresh,  and  r.icy— begotten  of  the  occasion  ;   if  lie  that 
uilers  it  never  thought  it  before,  he  is  naturally  the  first  to  be  tickled  with  il  ; 
:uid  any  suppression  of  such  comiilacence  we  liold  to  be  churlish  and  insulting. 
What  does  it  seem  to  imply,  but  that  your  ci)mp;iny  is  weak  or  foolish  ciioiigli 
to  be  moved  by  an  im.ige  or  a  fancy, that  shall  stir  you  not  at  all,  or  but  f.iintly. 
Tiiis  is  exactly  the  Inimour  of  the  tine  gentleman  in  Mandeville,  who.  while  he 
dazzles  his  guests  with  the  display  of  some  costly  toy,  affects  himself  to  "see 
nothing  con.siderablc  in  it." 

IV. 

THAT   SUCH   A   ONE   SHOWS    HIS   IlKEEniNG.— THAT   IT   IS   EASY   TO 
PERCEIVE   HE    IS   NO  GENTLEMAN. 

(The  A'i-k;  Monthly  Mitgazine,  JaniLiry,  i8a6.) 

A  SPEKrn  from  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  which  always  indicates  that  the 
party  vitiipcr.ited  is  a  gentleman.  The  very  f.icl  which  ihey  denv,  is  ilint  which 
galls  and  rxasperates  them  to  us(?  this  language.  The  forbear.inre  with  which 
it  is  usually  received,  is  a  proof  what  inleri>relation  the  bystander  sets  upon  it. 
f )fa  kin  to  this,  am!  still  less  politic,  are  the  phr.iscs  with  which,  in  their  strei't 
rhetoric,  they  i)ly  one  another  more  grossly  : — He  is  a  poor  creature, — He  has  not 
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a  rag  to  cover 6-v.,  though  this  last,  we  confess,  is  more  frequently  applied 

by  females  to  females.  'lliey  do  not  perceive  that  tlie  satire  glances  upon 
themselves.  A  poor  man,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  should  not  upbraid  an 
antagonist  with  poverty.     Arc  there  no  other  topics — as,  to  tell  him  his  father 

woi  lianged — his  sister,  &c. ,  without  exposing  a  secret,   which  should  be 

kept  snug  between  them ;  and  doing  an  affront  to  the  order  to  whicli  they  have 
the  honour  equally  to  belong  ?  All  ihis  while  they  do  not  see  how  the  wealthier 
man  stands  by  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  both. 


THAT  THE   POOR   COPY   THE  VICES    OF  THE   RICH. 
(Tlu  Ncui  Monl/ily  Mti^nziiie,  January,  1826.) 

A  SMOOTH  text  to  tlie  latter ;  and,  preached  from  the  pulpit,  is  sure  of  a  docile 
audience  from  the  pews  lined  \\ith  s;'.tin.  It  is  twice  sitting  upon  velvet  to  a 
foolish  squire  to  be  told,  that  he,  and  not  perverse  nature,  as  the  homilies 
would  make  us  imagine,  is  tlie  true  cause  of  all  the  irregularities  in  liis  parish. 
This  is  striking  at  the  root  of  free-will  indeed,  and  denying  the  originality  of 
sin  in  any  sense.  But  men  are  not  such  implicit  sheep  as  this  comes  to.  If 
the  abstinence  from  evil  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes  is  to  derive  itself  from 
no  iiigher  principle,  than  the  aj;pielicnsion  of  setting  ill  patterns  to  the  lower, 
ue  bug  leave  to  discharge  them  from  all  sciucamibhness  on  that  score  :  they 
may  even  lake  their  fill  of  pleasures,  where  they  can  find  them.  '1  lie  Genius 
of  I'overiy,  ham])ered  and  slrailened  as  it  is,  is  not  so  barren  of  invention  but 
It  can  trade  upon  the  staple  of  its  own  vice,  wiiliout  drawing  upon  their  cajntal. 
'Die  poor  arc  not  quite  such  servile  imitators  as  they  lake  them  ior.  Some  of 
them  are  very  clever  artists  in  tlieir  way.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  original. 
Who  taught  the  poor  to  steal,  to  pilfer?  They  did  not  go  to  the  great  for 
sclioohnasiers  in  these  faculties  surely.  It  is  well  if  in  some  vices  they  allow 
us  lobe -no  copyists.  In  no  other  sense  is  it  Hue  that  the  poor  copy  ihem, 
than  as  servants  may  be  said  to  take  ajler  their  masters  and  mistresses,  when 
Iliey  succeed  to  their  reversionary  cold  meals.  If  the  master,  from  indisposi- 
tion or  some  other  cause,    neglect  his  food,  the  servant  dines  notwithstanding. 

"O,  but  (some  will  s.iy)the  force  of  example  is  great."  We  knew  a  lady 
who  was  so  .scrupulous  on  tins  liead,  iliat  she  would  put  up  with  the  calls  of 
the  most  impertinent  visitor  rather  lliaii  lit  her  .--erNants  .say  she  was  not  at 
home,  lor  fear  of  leaching  her  maid  to  tell  an  untruth  ;  and  Ihis  in  the  very  face 
of  llie  fact,  which  she  knew  well  enough,  iind  that  the  wench  was  one  of  llie 
cri-.i:--  I  li.irs  upon  the  e.irlh  without  teaching;  .so  much  so,  that  her  mistiv.ss 
p'.  il.ly  ii.-vtr  hcMid  two  words  of  consfculivr  truth  fiom  her  in  her  life.  lUit 
ii.iiun- must  go  for  nothing  :  i-xiimiile  must  be  everything.  'I  liis  li.ir  in  grain, 
who  never  ci|)eiied  her  mouth  wiliioul  a  lie.  must  be  guarded  iigainsi  a  leniole 
inference,  which  she  (pielly  c.isuisi  !)  might  jiossibly  draw  liom  a  foiin  of  woids 
litri.vlly  false,  but  essi-niially  (lcc«-iving  no  one— lliat  under  some  circum- 
!.;n  '• .  .1  hi)  nngiit  not  lie  so  exceedingly  sinful  a  fielion,  too,  not  at  all  in  her 
nun  u.iy,  or  one  that  she  could  be  suspected  of  adopting,  for  few  servanl- 
wi-iiclir.  cue  to  be  di-nied  to  visitors. 

I  111.  w<. Ill  (•«<;«//>/<•  reminds  us  of  another  fine  word  whicli  is  in  use  upon 
il  •■      rriuiintiirmeiit.     "  iVople  in  our  sphere  must  nol  be  thought 

I  '111  to  Muli  jirocecdings."     'I'o  such  a   fraiiiie  hi-ight  is  this 

1  "I  being  «arrii(l,  that  we  liavc  known   individuals  who  have 

fii'  i.,.iit  u  wiiliiii  the  .vopi?  of  llieir  inlluenci;  to  sanction  di'spair,  iiiiil  give 
<. ///  lo  -luiciilc.  A  dointstii  in  the  family  of  a  loiiniy  nuinbir  laiely 
di .  I  .L.cd,  (or  love,  or  some  unknown  cause,  cut  liis  thro.it,  but  not  succcssfull). 
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The  poor  fellov/  was  otherwise  much  loved  and  respected  ;  and  great  interest 
was  used  in  his  behalf  upon  his  recovery,  that  he  might  be  permitted  10  retain 
his  place  ;  his  word  being  first  pledged,  not  witliout  sotnc  substantial  sponsors 
to  promise  for  him,  that  the  like  should  never  happen  again.  His  master  was 
inclinable  to  keep  him,  but  his  mistress  thought  otherwise;  and  John  in  the 
end  was  dismissed,  her  ladyship  declaring  that  she  "could  not  think  of 
encouraging  any  such  doings  in  the  county." 


VI. 

THAT  ENOUGH  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A   FEAST, 

{Tlie  New  Monthly  Magazine,  January,  1826.) 

Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  ten  miles  around  Guildhall,  who  really  believes 
this  saying.  The  inventor  of  it  did  not  believe  it  himself.  It  was  made  in 
revenge  by  somebody,  who  was  disappointed  of  a  regale.  It  is  a  vile  culd- 
scrag-of-mutton  sophism  ;  a  lie  palmed  upon  tlie  palate,  which  knows  better 
things.  If  notiiing  else  could  be  said  for  a  feast,  this  is  suliicicnt,  liiat  from  tiie 
superflux  there  is  usually  sometliing  left  for  the  next  day.  Morally  interpreted, 
it  belongs  to  a  class  of  proverbs,  which  liave  a  tendency  to  make  us  under- 
value money.  Of  this  cast  are  those  notable  observations,  tliat  money  is  not 
liealth;  riches  cannot  purchase  everything  :  tlie  metaphor  which  makes  gold  to 
be  mere  muck,  with  the  morality  which  traces  fine  cioihuig  to  llie  sheep's  back, 
and  denounces  pearl  as  tlie  luihandsome  excretion  of  an  oyster.  1  leiice,  too,  tlie 
phrase  wliich  imputes  dirt  lo  acres — a  sopiiistry,  so  barefaced,  that  even  the 
literal  sense  of  it  is  true  only  in  a  wet  season.  This,  and  abundance  of  similar 
sage  saws  assuming  to  inculcate  loiitcnt,  we  verily  believe  to  have  been  tiic 
invention  of  .some  cunning  borrower,  who  liad  designs  upon  the  purse  of  his 
wealthier  neighbour,  wliich  he  could  only  hope  to  carry  by  force  of  iliese  verbal 
jugglings.  'iVansiate  any  one  of  these  sayings  out  of  the  artful  nietonyme 
wliich  envelops  it,  and  the  trick  is  apparent.  Goodly  legs  and  shoulders  of 
mutton,  exhilarating  cordials,  books,  pictures,  the  opportunities  of  seeing 
foreign  countries,  independence,  lieart's  ease,  a  man's  own  time  lo  himself,  are 
not  w//r,{'— however  we  may  be  pleased  to  scandalize  with  that  appellation  tiio 
faithful  metal  that  provides  tl-.cin  for  us. 


VII. 

OF  TWO   DISPUTANTS,    THE   WAKMKST   IS   CENM:RALI.Y    IN   THE   WKONC;. 

(The  Nc~M  Monthly  Magazine,  J.inuary,  i8;f>.) 

Our  experi'-nce  would  lead  us  to  quite  an  opposite  conclusion.  Temper,  Indeed, 
is  no  test  of  truth  ;  liut  warmth  .inil  earnestness  are  a  [iroof  at  Ic.ist  of  a  man's 
own  conviclion  <if  iIk;  p-iiitiide  of  that  which  lie  m.iiiilaiiis.  Coolness  is  as 
often  the  result  of  an  iin|)rinciple(i  indifference  fo  trulii  or  falsehood,  as  of  a 
solier  confulence  in  a  man's  own  side  in  a  dispute.  Nulhing  is  more  insulting 
sometimes  than  Ihi;  appearance  of  this  philosophic  temper.  There  is  little 
Tilubus,  thest.immering  law-stationer  in  Lincoln's  Inn-  we  have  seldom  known 
this  slirewd  little  fellow  mgagi'fl  in  an  argunn'iit  whi-re  we  were  not  convinced 
he  h:ul  llie  best  of  it,  if  his  tongue  would  hut  f.iirly  li.ive  seconded  him.  When 
he  has  been  spluttering  excellent  broken  sense  foran  iimirlogether,  writhing  and 
liiliouring  (o  be  delivered  of  the  point  of  dispute— the  very  gist  of  the  con- 
troversy knocking  .it  his  teeth,  which  like  some  obstinate  iron-nriting  still  ob- 
structed its  deliverance  — his  puny  frame  convulsed,  ami  face  reddening  all  over 
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at  an  unfairness  in  the  logic  which  he  wanted  articulation  to  expose,  it  has 
moved  our  gall  to  see  a  smooth  porily  fellow  of  an  adversary,  that  cared  not  a 
button  for  the  merits  of  tiie  question,  by  merely  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  the  stationer,  and  desirini;  him  to  Iw  <■,///«  (your  tall  disputants  have  always 
the  advantage),  with  a  provoking  sneer  carry  the  argument  clean  from  him  in 
the  opinion  of  all  the  bystanders,  who  have  gone  away  clearly  convmced  that 
Titubus  nmst  have  been  in  the  wrong,  because  lie  was  m  a  passion  ;  and  that 

Mr.  ,  meaning  his  opponent,  is  one  of  the  fairest,  and  at  the  same  time 

one  of  the  most  dispassionate  arguers  breathing. 

VIII. 

TH.\T  VERB.VL   ILLUSIONS  ARE  NOT  WIT,    BEC.\USE  THEY  WILL  NOT  BE.\R 
A   TRANSLATION. 

{T/ic  Xiw  monthly  Magazine,  Januarj-,  1826.) 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  wittiest  local  allusions.  A  custom  is  some- 
times as  difficult  to  explain  to  a  foreigner  as  a  pun.  What  would  become  of  a 
great  part  of  the  wit  of  the  last  age,  if  it  were  tried  by  this  lest !  Mow  would 
certain  topics,  .as  aldermanity.  cuckoldry,  have  sounded  to  a  'lerentian  auili- 
lory,  though  Terence  himself  had  been  alive  to  translate  them  ?  Scualor 
iir/hiniii,  wi'.h  Curritca  to  boot  for  a  synonyme,  would  but  faintly  have  done 
tiie  business.  Words,  involving  notions,  are  hard  enough  to  render;  it  is  too 
much  10  expect  us  to  translate  a  sound,  and  give  an  elegant  version  to  a  jingle. 
'llie  \'irgilian  harmony  is  not  translatable,  but  by  substituting  harmonious 
sounds  in  another  language  for  it.  To  Latinize  a  pun,  we  must  seek  a  pun  in 
Latin,  that  will  answer  10  it;  ;is,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  double  endings  in 
lludibras,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  simil.ir  practice  in  the  olil  monkish 
doggerel.  Dennis,  the  fiercest  oppugner  of  puns  in  ancient  or  nxxlern  times, 
professes  himself  highly  tickled  with  the  "  a  stick  "  chiming  to  "ecclesiastic." 
Yet  what  is  this  but  a  species  of  pun,  a  verbal  consonance  ? 

LX. 

THAT   THE   WOR.ST   I'UNS   ARE  THE   HEST. 

(■/'//«•  .Vi-?;'  Monthly  Magazine,  J.imiary,  i8a6.) 

Ik  by  worsi  be  only  nie.nnt  the  most  far-fetched  and  startling,  we  agree  In  it.  .\ 
])un  is  not  bound  by  the  l.iws  which  limit  nicer  wit.  It  is  a  pistol  let  off  at  the 
car  :  not  a  fcalhrr  io  tickle  the  intellei-t.  It  is  an  antic  whidi  docs  not  stand 
upon  manners,  but  comes  l)ounding  into  the  presence,  and  dees  not  show  the 
les*  coming  for  Ixing  ilragged  in  sometimes  by  the  lieafl  and  shoulders.  What 
lliough  it  limp  a  lillle,  or  prove  defective  in  one  li-g  ?  all  the  better.  A  pun 
may  easily  be  loo  rurions  and  arlifieial.  Who  has  not  at  one  lime  or  other 
l;een  at  a  p.irly  of  profes.ors  (himself  perhaps  an  old  offender  in  that  line), 
where,  after  ringing  a  round  of  the  most  ingenious  conceits,  every  m.m  cnn- 
Iribiiiing  liis  i.lioi,  and  sonic  (here  the  nuisi  expert  shooters  of  the  d.iy  ;  afnr 
ni:,Hn"r  n  \wtxi'<i<rd  nm  the  g.iiintlet  till  it  is  rca<lytodrnp  ;  nfler  hunting  ami 
V       ■  '1  all  Ihe  poMblc  amb.igci  of  simil.ir  sounds;  after  squeezing 

'urging  at  it.   till  the  very  milk  i>f  it  \mI1  not  yield  a  drop 
I  ,    some  obscure,  uiilliought-of  fellnw  in  a  corner.  wh(»   was 

I  !■  (■  Io  the  lra<le,  whom  the  company,   for  very  pity,   p.issid  over 

I  known  poor  man  when  a  money  subscriplloii  is  going  round,  no 
OIK- 1  .iiiing  upon  him  for  his  quota— has  all  at  once  come  out  with  something  so 
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whimsical,  yet  so  pertinent;  so  brazen  in  its  pretensions,  yet  so  impossible  to 
be  denied ;  so  exquisitely  good,  and  so  deplorably  bad,  at  the  same  time,  — that 
it  has  proved  a  Robin  Hoods  shot;  anything  ulterior  to  that  is  despaired  of; 
and  the  party  breaks  up,  unanimously  voting  it  to  be  the  very  worst  (that  is, 
best)  pun  of  the  evening.  This  species  of  wit  is  the  better  for  not  being  perfect 
in  all  its  parls.  What  it  gains  in  completeness,  it  loses  in  naturalness.  The 
more  exactly  it  satisfies  the  critical,  the  less  hold  it  has  upon  some  other  faculties. 
The  puns  which  are  most  entertaining  are  those  which  will  least  bear  an  analysis. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  following,  recorded,  with  a  sort  of  stigma,  in  one  of  Swift's 
Miscellanies. 

.■\n  O.xford  scholar,  meeting  a  porter  who  was  carrying  a  hare  through  tl.e 
streets,  accosts  him  uitli  this  extraordinary  cjuestion  :  "  Prithee,  friend,  is  that 
thy  own  hare,  or  a  wig?  " 

Tiiere  is  no  excusing  this,  and  no  resisting  it.  A  man  might  blur  fen  sides  of 
paper  in  attempting  a  defence  of  it  against  a  critic  who  .should  be  laughter- 
j)roof.  The  quibble  in  itself  is  not  considerable.  It  is  only  a  new  turn  given, 
by  a  little  falsi;  pronunciation,  to  a  very  common,  though  not  very  courteous 
iiKiuiry.  Put  by  one  gentleman  to  another  at  a  dinner-party,  it  would  have 
been  vapid  ;  to  ihe  mistress  of  the  liousc,  it  would  have  shown  nntch  less  wit 
than  rudeness.  We  must  take  in  the  totality  of  time,  place,  and  person;  the 
jxMt  look  of  the  iiKjuiring  scholar,  the  desponding  looks  of  the  puzzled  porter; 
the  one  slopping  at  leisiue,  theother  hurryingon  with  iiis  burthen  ;  the  innocent 
though  rather  abrupt  tendency  of  tiie  first  member  of  the  question,  with  the 
utter  and  inextricable  irrelevancy  of  the  second  ;  the  jslace — a  public  street  not 
favourable  to  frivolous  investigations  ;  the  aflrontive  cjuality  of  the  primitive 
iiKiuiry  (the  common  question)  invidiously  transferred  to  the  derivative  (tlie  new- 
turn  given  to  it)  in  the  implied  satire;  namely,  that  few  of  that  tribe  are  expected 
to  eat  of  the  gooil  things  which  they  carry,  they  being  in  most  countries  con- 
siriered  rather  as  tiie  tempoiaiy  trustees  tiian  owners  of  such  dainties, —  w  liieh 
the  fellow  was  beginning  to  understand;  but  then  tlie  ti'/^' again  comes  in,  and 
he  can  make  nothing  of  it;  all  jnit  together  constitute  a  picture:  llogarili 
could  liave  made  it  intelligible  on  canvas. 

N'et  nine  out  of  ten  critics  w  ill  |)ronounce  this  a  very  bad  pun  because  of  the 
(Irfeciiveness  in  the  concluding  member,  w  liich  is  its  very  beauty,  and  consliiiiles 
till'  surprise.  'I'he  same  persons  shall  cry  up  for  admirable  the  cold  (|uililile 
frcim  Virgil  about  the  broken  Cremona ;  "  because  it  is  made  out  in  all  its  parts, 
and  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination.  We  venture  to  call  it  cold;  Ijecause  of 
thousands  w  ho  h.ive  admired  it,  it  would  lie  diflicult  to  find  one  w  lio  has  lu-.trlily 
eliuckled  at  it.  As  appealing  to  the  judgnn-nt  merely  (setting  (he  risilile  faculty 
aside),  we  must  pronounce  it  a  monuinent  of  cnrious  felicity.  Hut  as  some 
s'ories  are  .said  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  it  may  with  ei|ual  Iriitli  be  asserted  of 
this  bi-verb,d  allusion,  that  it  is  loo  good  to  be  natural.  One  cannot  help  sus- 
pccting  that  the  incident  was  invented  to  fit  the  line.  It  would  have  Ix-eii  belter 
liad  it  lieen  less  jxTfect.  Like  sonur  X'irgilian  hcnustichs,  it  has  suflered  by 
filling  up.  The  niminm  l'/ii/i,i  was  eimugli  in  consiience;  the  ('trmon,r 
aftcrw.irds  loads  it.  It  is  in  f.ict  a  doulile  i^iiii  ;  an<l  we  have  always  observed 
that  a  superffi'lalion  in  this  sort  <jf  w  it  is  dangerous.  When  a  man  h.is  s.iid  n 
giiod  thing,  it  is  seldom  politic  to  follow  il  up.  We  do  not  care  to  Ix;  clieated 
a  second  lime;  or,  peih.ips,  the  mind  of  man  (willi  reverence  be  it  spoken)  is 
not  caiiacious  enough  to  loflge  two  puns  at  a  lime.  Tlic  impression,  to  be 
forcible,  must  be  simultaneous  and  undivided. 

"  Swift. 


Do 
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THAT  YOU  MUST  LOVE  ME,   AND  LOVE  MY  DOG. 

(Tlie  Ne'M  Monthly  Magazine,  Februarj',  1826.) 

"Good  sir,  or  madam,  as  it  may  be — we  most  willingly  embrace  the  offer  of 
your  friendship.  W'e  long  have  known  your  excellent  qualities.  We  have 
wished  to  have  you  nearer  to  us  ;  to  hold  you  within  the  very  innermost  fold 
of  our  heart.  \\'e  can  have  no  reserve  towards  a  person  of  your  open  and 
noble  nature.  The  frankness  of  your  humour  suits  us  exactly.  W'e  have  been 
long  looking  for  such  a  friend.  (Juick  — let  us  disburthen  our  troubles  into  each 
others  bosom  let  us  make  our  single  joys  sliine  by  reduplication— But  /.//, 
.)■•//,  ^'(7/.'— what  is  this  confounded  cur?  he  has  fastened  his  tooth,  which  is 
none  of  the  bluntest,  just  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  leg." 

"  It  is  my  dog,  sir.  You  must  love  him  for  my  s.dce.  Here,  Test— Test — 
Test!" 

"  liut  he  has  bitten  me." 

"Ay,  tiiat  he  is  apt  to  do,  till  you  are  better  acquainted  with  him.  I  have 
had  him  three  years.     Me  nevsr  bites  me." 

Viip,  yap,  yap ! — "  He  is  at  it  again." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  nmst  not  kick  him.  He  does  not  like  to  be  kicked.  I  expect 
my  dog  to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  myself." 

"Hut  do  you  always  take  him  out  with  you,  when  you  go  a  friendsliip- 
hunting?" 

"  Invariably.  'Tis  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  best  conditioned  animal.  I  call 
him  my  /^•i/  — the  touch-stone  by  which  I  try  a  friend.  No  one  can  properly  bo 
said  to  love  me,  who  does  not  love  him." 

"  Excuse  us,  dear  sir — or  madam  aforesaid — if  upon  further  consideration 
we  are  obliged  to  decline  the  otherwise  invaluable  offer  of  your  friendship.  We 
do  not  like  dogs." 

"  .Mighty  well,  sir— you  know  the  conditions— you  may  have  worse  offers. 
Come  along.  Test." 

The  above  dialogue  is  not  so  imaginarj',  but  that,  in  the  intercourse  of  life, 
wc  hav(r  h.id  frequent  occasions  of  breaking  off  an  agreeable  intimacy  by 
reason  of  these  canine  appcnd.ages.  They  do  not  always  come  in  tlu-  shajie  of 
dogs;  they  sometimes  wear  the  more  plausible  anil  human  character  of  kinsfolk, 
near  acrniainlanccs,  my  friend's  friend,  his  p.trtner,  his  wife,  or  Ins  children. 
We  couiil  never  yet  form  a  friendship— not  to  speak  of  more  delicate  corre- 
spondences—liowevi-r'nuich  to  our  taste,  without  the  intervention  of  .some  third 
anomaly,  some  inipertiiient  clog  affixed  to  the  relation  the  understood  do^  in 
the  proverb.  The  good  things  of  life  are  not  to  be  had  sini;ly,  but  come  to  us 
with  a  mixture:  like  a  schoolboy's  holiday,  with  a  task  atlixed  to  the  tail  of 
it.  Wli.it  a  dc:liglitful  com])anion  is  ....  if  he  did  not  always  bring  his  tall 
cousin  with  liim  !  lie  seems  to  grow  with  liim  ;  like  some  of  those  double  births, 
which  Wf  rcmemlKT  to  have  n-.id  of  with  .such  wonder  and  delight  in  the  old 
"  Athenian  Oracle,  "  wiiere  Swift  comnnnctd  author  by  writing  Pindaric  Odes 
(wli.it  a  la-ginning  for  lum  !)  u|xm  .sir  \\'illian>  Tcnipie.  There  is  the  picture  of 
the  briiiluT,  with  (he  little  brother  peeping  out  at  his  slionlder;  a  species  of 
fr.iti.rniiy,  \Uiicli  we  have  no  name  of  kin  close  enough  to  comprehend.  When 
....  <  lJlne^,  ])oking  in  his  head  and  shoiilders  into  your  room,  as  if  to  feel 
tiin  entry,  you  tliink,  surely  you  have  now  j;ot  liiin  to  yours<'lf  -what  a  three 
liMii'^'  flnf  \\r  '(ti)!  hrt\f'  Imt,  ever  in  the  iiaunch  of  him,  nnd  before  liis  diffi- 
\nurap.\rlment,  a()p<Mrsllic'  haunting  shadow  of  the 
t  kinsman,  nnd  sure  to  overlay  the  rxpceird  good 
,  .  J  '  lily  of  •  i.itiiri',  .ind  uncoircspoiiiling  dw.iilisline.sss 
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of  observation.  Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone.  'Tis  hard  when  a  blessing 
comes  accompanied.  Cannot  we  like  Sempronia,  without  sitting  down  to  chess 
with  her  eternal  brotlier?  or  know  Sulpicia,  without  knowing  all  the  round  of 
her  card-playing  relations  ?  must  my  friend's  brethren  of  necessity  be  mine 
also?  must  we  be  hand  and  glove  with  Dick  Selby  the  parson,  or  Jack  Selby 
the  calico  printer,  because  \V.  S.,  who  is  neither,  but  a  ripe  wit  and  a  critic, 
has  the  misfortune  to  claim  common  parentage  with  them  ?  Let  him  lay 
down  his  brothers ;  and  'tis  odds  but  we  will  cast  him  in  a  pair  of  ours  (we 
have  a  superllux)  to  balance  the  concession.  Let  F.  H.  lay  down  his  garrulous 
uncle;  and  llonorius  dismiss  iiis  vapid  wife,  and  superfluous  estabHsliment  of 
six  boys— things  between  boy  and  manhood— too  ripe  for  play,  too  raw  for 
conversation  — that  come  in,  impudently  staring  their  fathers  old  friend  out  of 
countenance  ;  and  will  neither  aid,  nor  let  alone,  the  conference  :  that  we  may 
once  more  meet  upon  equal  terms,  as  we  were  wont  to  do  in  the  disengaged 
state  of  bacheloriiood. 

It  is  well  if  your  friend,  or  mistress,  be  content  with  these  canicular  proba- 
tions. Few  young  ladies  but  in  this  sense  keep  a  dog.  But  when  Rutilia 
hounds  at  you  her  tiger  aunt ;  or  Ruspina  expects  you  to  cherish  and  fondle 
her  viper  sister,  wiiom  she  has  preposterously  taken  into  her  bosom,  to  try 
stinging  conclusions  upon  your  constancy;  they  must  not  complain  if  tlie 
house  be  rather  thin  ot  suitors.  Scylia  must  liave  broken  off  many  excellent 
matches  in  her  time,  if  siie  insisted  upon  all  that  loved  her,  loving  her  dogs 
also. 

An  excellent  story  to  this  moral  is  told  of  Merry,  of  Delia  Cruscan  memory. 
In  tender  youth,  he  loved  and  courted  a  modest  appanage  to  the  Opera,  in 
truth  a  dancer,  who  had  won  Iiim  by  the  artless  contrast  between  her  manners 
and  situation.  She  seemed  to  I;im  a  native  violet,  that  had  been  transpl.uited 
by  some  rude  accident  into  that  exotic  and  artificial  liotbed.  Nor,  in  truth, 
was  she  less  genuine  and  sincere  than  she  appeared  to  him.  He  wooed  and 
won  tliis  flower.  Only  for  appearance'  sake,  and  for  due  honour  to  tiie  bride's 
relations,  she  craved  that  she  might  have  tiie  attendance  of  her  friends  and 
kindred  ;  t  the  approaching  solemnity.  The  request  was  too  amiable  not  to 
be  conceded;  and  in  this  solicitude  for  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  mere  rela- 
tions, he  found  a  presage  of  her  superior  attentions  to  himself,  when  the  golden 
shaft  should  have  "killed  the  lloek  of  all  aflections  else."  The  morning  came  ; 
and  at  the  .Star  and  (iarter,  Richmond  — the  place  appointed  for  the  breakfast- 
ing—accompanied with  one  ICnglish  friend,  he  impatiently  waited  what  rein- 
forcements the  bride  should  bring  to  grace  the  ceremony.  A  rich  nuisier  .she 
had  made.  They  came  in  si.x  coaches— the  whole  corjis  du  ballet  — l'"rench, 
Italian,  men  and  women.  Monsieur  dc  H.,  the  famous  piroin-ttcr  of  the  day, 
led  Ills  fair  spouse,  but  scraggy,  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  Prima 
Donna  h, id  sent  her  excuse.     I'.ut  the  first  and  second  Mufia  were  there;  and 

Signor  Sc .  and  Signora  CI1 ,  and  M.adame  V •,  with  a  countless 

cavalcade  besides  of  choruses,  figurantes,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Merry  after- 
wards declared,  that  "then  for  the  first  time  it  struck  him  seriously,  that  ho 
was  about  to  ninrry  -a  dancer."  lint  there  w.is  no  help  for  it.  Mesides,  it 
was  her  day;  lluse  were,  in  f.iet,  her  friends  ami  kinsfolk.  The  assemlilage, 
though  whimsical,  was  all  very  natnr.il.  I'.ut  when  the  bride  handing  out  of 
the  last  coach  a  still  more  extraf)rdin.\ry  figure  ih.ui  the  rest-  presented  to  him 
as  her  /////<•;•  tin-  gentleman  that  was  lo.j,'/:r  her  iiwtty  no  less  a  jx-rson  that 
Sifjnor  Del|)ini  Inmself  with  a  sort  nl  pndc,  as  much  as  to  say.  See  wlut  I 
have  brought  to  do  us  honour  I  the  thougiit  of  so  extraordinary  a  jiaternity 
t|uile  overcame  him  ;  and  slippmg  aw.iy  under  .some  pretence  from  the  bride 
and  her  motley  adherents,  poor  Merry  look  horse  from  the  b.Kk  vard  to  the 
nearest  sea-coast,  from  whiili,  shii)pinK  lumself  lo  .America,  he  shortly  after 
consoled  himself  with  a  more  congenial  match  in  (lie  person  of  Miss  Hrunton; 
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relieved  from  his  intended  clown  father,  and  a  bevy  of  painted  Buffas  for 
bridemaids. 

XI. 

THAT  WE  SHOULD  RISE  WITH  THE  LARK. 

{Tlie  Xt"tu  Moithly  ^la^dzinc,  February,  1826.) 

.'\t  what  precise  minute  that  little  airy  musician  doffs  his  night  gear,  and  pre- 
pares to  tune  up  his  unseasonable  matins,  we  are  not  naturalists  enough  to  de- 
termine. But  for  a  mere  human  gentleman— that  lias  no  orchestra  business  to 
call  him  from  his  warm  bed  to  sucli  preposterous  exercises — we  take  ten,  or 
half  after  ten  (eleven,  of  course,  during  this  Christmas  solstice),  to  be  the  very 
earliest  hour  at  wliich  he  can  begin  to  think  of  abandoning  his  jiillow.  'I'o 
think  of  it,  we  say;  for  to  do  it  in  earnest,  reciuires  another  half-hour's  good 
consideration.  Not  but  liiat  tliere  are  pretty  sun-risings,  as  we  are  told,  and 
such  like  gavvds,  abroad  in  the  world,  in  summer  time  especially,  some  hours 
before  what  we  have  assigned;  which  a  geritleman  may  see,  as  they  say,  only 
for  getting  up.  But,  having  been  tempted  once  or  twice  in  ealiier  life,  to  assist 
at  those  ceremonies,  we  confess  our  curiosity  abated.  We  are  no  longer  am- 
bitious of  being  the  suns  courtiers,  to  attend  at  his  morning  levies.  We  liold 
the  good  iiours  of  the  dawn  too  sacred  to  waste  them  upon  such  obseivances; 
which  iiave  in  them,  bcbides,  something  Pagan  anil  I'eibic.  To  say  trulli,  we 
never  anticipated  our  \isual  hour,  or  got  up  with  the  sun  (as  'tis  called),  to  go  a 
journev,  or  upon  a  foolisii  whole  day  s  pleasuring,  but  we  sufiercil  for  it  all  tlie 
long  hours  after  in  hstlessness  anil  iieadaches  ;  Nalure  herself  sutVuiently  de- 
claring iier  sense  of  our  presumption,  in  aspiring  to  regulate  our  IV.iil  waking 
courses  by  the  measures  of  that  celestial  and  sleepless  traveller.  We  deny  not 
liiat  there  is  something  sprightly  and  vigorous,  .at  the  outset  especially,  in  these 
break-of-day  excursions.  It  is  tlalteiing  to  get  the  start  of  a  lazy  world;  to 
conquer  death  by  jiioxy  in  his  im.ige.  But  the  seeds  of  sleep  and  morlalily 
are  in  us  ;  and  we  pay  usually  in  strange  qualms,  before  night  falls,  the  penalty 
of  the  unnatural  inversion.  ' 'rhtrefoie,  while  the  busy  part  of  mankind  are 
fast  liuddling  on  their  clothes,  are  already  up  and  aliout  their  occupations, 
content  to  have  swallowed  their  sleep  by  wholesale;  we  choose  to  linger  a-bed 
and  digest  our  dreams.  It  is  the  very  time  to  recombiiie  the  wandering  images 
which  night  in  a  confuM-d  mass  presented  ;  to  snatch  them  liom  forgetfulness, 
10  shape  and  mould  them,  ."^ome  people  have  no  good  of  their  dre.mis.  Like 
fast  feeders,  Ihi-y  gulp  Ihein  too  grossly,  to  taste  them  curiously.  We  love  to 
chew  the  cud  of  a  foregone  vision  ;  to  collect  the  scattered  rays  of  a  brighter 
ph.Milasm.  or  act  over  ag.iin,  with  firmer  nerves,  the  sadder  nocturnal  trage- 
dies; to  dr.ig  inio  daylight  a  struggling  and  half-vanishing  night-mare;  to 
handle  anei  ex.imine  the  terrors  of  the  airy  sol.ices.  We  have  too  mm  h  lopect 
for  these  .spiritual  communications,  to  let  them  go  so  lightly.  We  are  not  so 
stupid,  or  so  cnieless.  as  that  Imperial  forget ler  of  his  duams,  that  we  should 
m-ed  a  seer  to  leiniml  us  of  the  form  of  them.  '1  hey  seem  to  us  to  h.ive  as 
niuch  signiricaiice  as  our  waking  concerns;  or  rather  to  import  us  more 
nearly,  as  more  nearly  we  ai>pi()acli  by  years  lo  the  shadowy  world,  whilhiT 
we  arc  haslrning.  We  liave  shaken  hands  with  the  world  s  business;  we  liave 
done  with  it;  we  liave  discharged  ourselves  of  it.  Why  should  we  get  up.' 
wc  have  neither  suit  to  solicit,  nor  affairs  to  inanaRe.  The  drama  has  shut  111 
tipon  us  at  the  fourth  act.  We  have  nnlhini;  here  lo  esjiei  I,  but  in  a  short 
time  a  •.!(  k  Ik-(I,  and  a  dismissal.  \S'«-  ilelight  lo  ania  ip.ue  ileath  by  such  shad- 
ows as  night  afforris.  We  are  alrea<ly  half  ac(|uaiiite<l  with  ghosts.  U  e  were 
never  muih  in  the  world.  Di.s;ippoinlment  early  slruik  a  ilark  veil  betwi-eii 
lu  and  Its  dazzling  illusions.      Uur  spirits  showed  grey  before  our  hairs.      1  he 
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mighty  changes  of  the  world  already  appear  as  but  the  vain  stuff  out  of  which 
dramas  are  composed.  We  have  asked  no  more  of  life  than  what  the  mimic 
images  in  play-houses  present  us  with.  Even  those  types  have  waxed  fainter. 
Our  clock  appears  to  have  struck.  We  are  supekan.nl'.vted.  In  this  dearth 
of  mundane  satisfaction,  we  contract  politic  alliances  with  shadows.  It  is  good 
to  have  friends  at  court.  The  abstracted  media  of  dreams  seem  no  ill  intro- 
duction to  that  spiritual  presence  upon  which,  in  no  long  time,  we  expect  to  be 
thrown.  We  are  trying  to  know  a  little  of  the  usages  of  tliat  colony;  to  learn  | 
the  language,  and  the  faces  we  shall  meet  with  there,  that  we  may  be  the  less 
awkward  at  our  first  coming  among  them.  We  willingly  call  a  phantom  our 
fellow,  as  knowing  we  shall  soon  be  of  their  dark  companionship.  Therefore 
we  cherish  dreams.  We  try  to  spell  in  them  the  alphabet  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  think  we  know  already  how  it  shall  be  with  us.  Tho.se  uncouth  shapes, 
which,  while  we  clung  to  flesh  and  blood,  affrighted  us,  have  become  familiar. 
We  feci  attenuated  into  their  meagre  es'^ences,  and  have  given  the  hand  of 
half-way  approach  to  incorporeal  being.  We  once  thought  lile  to  be  something; 
but  it  has  unaccountably  fallen  from  us  before  its  time.  Therefore  we  choose 
to  dally  with  visions.  The  sun  has  no  purposes  of  ours  to  light  us  to.  Why 
should  we  get  up  ? 

XII. 

TH.\T   \VF.   SH')l.'I,n   LIF,   POWN'   WITIt   THE   T,.\MR 

(The  Xc'M  Mouthly  Magazine,  February,  1826.) 

Wi:  could  never  quite  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  arrangement,  or  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  sending  us  for  mstruction  to  these  woolly  bed- 
fellows. A  sheep,  when  it  is  dark,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  his  silly  eyes, 
and  sleep  if  he  can.  Man  foimd  out  long  sixes.  — Hail  candle-liglit  !  without 
disparagement  to  sun  or  moon,  the  kmdlicst  luminary  of  the  three— if  we  may 
not  rather  style  thee  their  radiant  deputy,  mild  viceroy  of  the  moon  ! — We  love 
10  read,  talk,  sit  silent,  cat,  drmk,  sleep,  by  candle-light,  'ihey  are  everybody's 
sun  and  moon.  'I'his  is  our  peculiar  .md  household  planet.  XV'.iniIng  it,  wh.tt 
savage  unsociable  nights  nuHl  our  ancestors  have  spent,  wmlering  in  eaves  and 
tmillumined  fastnesses  !  They  must  have  lain  about  and  grumbled  at  one 
anotlu;r  in  the  dark.  What  repirtees  could  h.ive  passed,  when  you  mll^t  have 
lelt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbour's  cheek  to  be  sure  that  he  un- 
di'istood  It  .>  This  aicf<unts  for  the  seriousness  of  the  elder  poetry.  It  has  .1 
sombre  cast  (try  llesiod  or  UsMan),  ileiived  from  the  tr.idition  of  tliose  unlan- 
leriied  nights.  Jokes  came  in  with  candles.  We  wonder  Ijow  they  saw  to  pick 
up  a  pin,  if  they  h.ad  any.  How  did  they  sup?  what  a  ini-laiige  of  chance 
(arvmg  ihey  must  have  made  of  it  !-  here  one  had  gnt  a  leg  of  a  goat,  when 
lie  wMnled  a  lini>e's  shoulder  -  there  another  liad  dipped  his  scooped  p.ilni  in 
a  kid-skin  of  wild  honey,  when  he  meditated  riglit  m.ire's  milk.  There  is 
neither  gootl  eating  nor  drinking  in  fresco.  Who,  even  in  these  civiii/ed  limes, 
lias  never  experienced  this,  when  at  some  economic  table  lie  has  commenced 
dining  after  dusk,  and  wailed  for  the  fl.wour  till  the  hylils  c.inie,'  The  senses 
aboliiicly  giver  nnd  lake  reciprue.illy.  Can  sou  lell  pork  from  ve.d  in  the  d.irk  ? 
or  lll^tinglllsll  .Sherries  from  [iiire  M.ilaga .'  T.ike  away  ihe  candle  from  the 
siiKjking  man ;  by  the  gliminemig  of  the  left  ashes,  he  knows  that  he  is  si  ill 
sniolun'.:.  but  lie  knows  it  only  by  an  inlerenco;  till  the  ri'slored  liirhl,  coming 
in  aid  of  tlitr  olficiories,  reveals  to  both  senses  the  full  aroma.  Then  how  he 
redoubles  his  puffs  !  how  he  barnishrs  !  -  Tlieie  is  absolutely  no  siuh  thing  as 
reading,  but  by  a  candle.  \\'e  have  tried  Ihe  afleclalion  of  a  book  at  noon- 
day in  gardens,  and  in  sultry  arbours  :  hut  it  was  labour  thrown  aw.jy.  Those 
gay  motes  in  the  beam  come  about  you,  hovering  and  teasing,  like  so  many 
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coquettes,  that  will  have  you  all  to  their  self,  and  are  jealous  of  your  abstrac- 
tions. By  the  midnight  taper,  the  writer  digests  his  meditations.  By  the  same 
light,  we  must  approach  to  their  perusal,  if  we  would  catch  the  flame,  the 
odour.  It  is  a  mockery,  all  that  is  reported  of  the  influential  Phcebus.  No 
true  poem  ever  owed  its  birth  to  the  sun's  light.     They  are  abstracted  works— 

"Things  that  were  born,  when  none  but  the  still  night. 
And  his  dumb  candle,  saw  his  pinching  throes." 

Marry,  daylight— daylight  might  furnish  the  images,  the  crude  material ;  but 
for  the  fine  shapings,  the  true  turning  and  filing  (as  mine  author  hath  it),  they 
must  be  content  to  hold  their,  inspiration  of  the  candle.  The  mild  internal 
light,  that  reveals  them,  like  fires  on  the  domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in  the  sun- 
shine. Night  and  silence  call  out  the  starry  fancies.  Milton's  Morning  Hymn 
on  Paradise,  we  would  hold  a  good  wager,  was  penned  at  midnight ;  and 
Taylor's  richer  description  of  a  sunrise  smells  decidedly  of  the  taper.  Even 
ourself,  in  these  our  humbler  lucubrations,  tune  our  best  measured  cadences 
(I'rose  lias  lier  cadences)  nut  unfrequently  to  the  charm  of  the  drowsier  w.atch- 
man,  "  blessing  the  doors  ;  '  or  the  wild  sweep  of  winds  at  midnight.  Even 
now  a  loftier  speculation  than  we  have  yet  attempted,  courts  our  endeavour. 
Wc  would  indite  something  about  the  Solar  'SysXam.  — Belly,  hrin^  the  candles. 

XIII. 

TII.\T   lI.\NDSOMF.   IS  THAT   HANDSOME   UOr.S. 

{Tftc  Ne-u  Moutlily  Mngaziitc,  March,  1826.) 

Thosf:  who  use  this  proverb  can  never  have  seen  Mrs.  Conrady. 

The  soul,  if  we  may  believe  I'iotinus,  is  a  ray  from  the  celesti.al  beauty.  As 
she  partakes  more  or  less  of  this  heavenly  light,  she  informs,  with  corresponding 
characters,  the  flcslily  tenement  which  she  chooses,  and  frames  to  herself  a  suit- 
able mansion. 

/Ml  which  only  proves  that  tlic  soul  of  Mrs.  Conrady,  in  her  pre-c.\isfent 
state,  was  no  jjreat  judge  of  archilecturc. 

To  the  same  effect,  in  a  Hymn  in  honour  of  Beauty,  divine  Spenser,  flaton- 
iziiig,  sings  : — 

"  r.vcry  spirit  as  it  is  more  pure. 

And  li.itli  in  it  llic  more  of  hcivenly  lii;ht. 

So  it  the  rdrcr  Inidy  dulli  procure 

To  li.il>il  in.  .Tnd  it  more  fairly  dight 

Willi  cheerful  (rr.icc  .ind  .imi:il)lc  sight. 

Kor  of  the  vtul  ihc  iMuly  form  doth  take  : 

For  ftoul  \*  furm,  and  doth  the  lK>dy  make." 

Rut  Spenser,  i(  is  clear,  never  saw  Mrs.  f 'onr.idy. 

Tlicsf  p<jfts,  \M'  find,  are  no  safe  Riiides  in  philosophy  ;  for  here,  in  hia  very 
next  stanz;!  but  one,  is  n  savinj;  clause,  which  throws  us  all  out  again,  nnd 
leaves  us  as  much  to  seek  as  ever  :  — 

'     '  •"  ''  .  1'   'I  rii.iny  a  ivnlU'  mind 
i.ilK-rn.ii  !<•  drown'd, 
nn  t  tlir  r  ,iir-.r  i.r  kind, 
f'lUnd, 
..lid, 
I  lion, 

IJill   1  .  )■■  ll..n:i  .1   \'.  ;!!.        III.    |.,ill  uiijM  itn  tioll." 

1  rom  whiih  it  would  follow,  that  Spenser  had  seen  somcl)ody  like  Mrs. 
f  otir.i.!\-. 


The  spirit  of  this  good  lady — her  precious  <7«//;/(7— must  have  stumbled  upon 
one  of  tiiese  untoward  lubernacles  wliich  he  speaks  of.  A  more  rebellious 
commodity  of  ckiy  for  a  ground,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  no  gentle  mind — and  sure 
hers  is  one  of  the  gentlest — ever  had  to  deal  with. 

Pondering  upon  her  inexplicable  visage— inexplicable,  we  mean,  but  by  this 
modification  of  the  theory— we  have  come  to  a  conclusion  that,  if  one  must  be 
plain,  it  is  better  to  be  plain  all  over,  than,  amidst  a  tolerable  residue  of  features, 
to  liangoutone  that  shall  be  exceptionable.  No  one  can  say  of  Mrs.  Conradys 
countenance,  that  it  would  be  better  if  she  had  but  a  nose.  It  is  impossible  to 
pull  her  to  pieces  in  this  manner.  We  have  seen  the  most  malicious  beauties 
of  her  own  se.'i  baffled  in  the  attempt  at  a  selection.  The  tout  ensemble  defies 
particularizing,  it  is  too  complete — too  consistent,  as  we  may  say— to  admit 
of  these  invidious  reservations.  It  is  not  as  if  some  Apellcs  had  picked  out 
here  a  lip— and  there  a  chin— out  of  the  collected  ugliness  of  Greece,  to  frame 
a  model  by.  It  is  a  symmetrical  whole.  We  challenge  the  minutest  connois- 
seur to  cavil  at  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  countenance  in  question  ;  to  say  that 
this,  or  that,  is  improperly  placed.  Wc  are  convinced  that  true  ugliness,  no 
less  than  is  afifirmed  of  true  beauty,  is  the  result  of  harmony.  Like  that,  too,  it 
reigns  without  a  competitor.  Xo  one  ever  saw  Mrs.  Coi'iready,  without  pro- 
noimcing  her  to  be  tiie  plainest  woman  that  he  ever  met  with  in  the  course  of 
his  life.  The  first  time  that  you  are  indulged  with  a  sight  of  her  face,  is  an  era 
in  your  existence  ever  after.  You  are  glad  to  have  seen  it— like  Stonehenge. 
No  one  can  pretend  to  forget  it.  No  one  ever  apologized  to  her  for  meeting 
her  in  the  street  on  such  a  day  and  not  knowing  her  :  the  pretext  would  be  too 
bare.  Nobody  can  mistake  her  for  another.  Nobody  can  say  of  her,  "  I  think 
I  have  seen  that  face  .somewhere,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  where."  You  must 
remember  that  in  such  a  parlour  it  first  struck  you— like  a  bust.  You  wondererl 
w  here  the  owner  of  the  house  had  picked  it  up.  You  wondered  more  w  hen  it 
began  to  move  its  lips— so  mildly  too  !  .No  one  ever  thought  of  asking  her  to 
sit  for  her  picture.  Lockets  are  for  remembrance  ;  and  it  would  be  clearly 
suiK-rfluous  to  hang  an  image  at  your  heart,  which,  once  seen,  can  never  be 
out  of  it.  It  is  not  a  mean  face  cither  ;  its  entire  originality  precludes  that. 
Neither  is  it  of  that  order  of  plain  faces  which  improve  upon  aciiuaintauce. 
.Sf)mc  very  good  but  ordinary  people,  by  an  luiwearieil  pcrscver.ince  in  good 
oilice,  put  a  cheat  upon  our  eyes  ;  juggle  our  sen.ses  out  of  their  n.Uur.il  impres- 
i')ns;  and  set  us  upon  discovering  good  indications  in  a  countenance,  wliich  at 
iii^t  sight  promised  nothing  less.  We  det(!et  gentleness,  which  had  escaped  us, 
hiiking  about  an  imder  li|).  I'.ut  when  Mrs.  (lonrady  has  done  you  a  service, 
her  face  remains  the  same;  when  she  has  done  you  a  thousand,  and  you  know 
that  she  is  ready  to  flouble  the  number,  still  it  is  that  individual  face.  Neither 
can  you  say  of  it,  that  it  would  be  a  good  face  if  it  was  not  marked  by  the 
smallpox — a  compliment  which  is  always  more  admissive  llian  excusatory  — for 
either  Mrs.  (onrady  never  li.ad  the  sm.ulpox  ;  or,  as  wc  say,  took  it  kindly. 
Nil,  it  stands  ujicjii  i's  own  merits  f.iirly.  Then-  it  is.  It  is  hniurk,  hi-r 
token;  that  which  she  is  known  by. 


XIV. 

THAT   IIOMf.    IS  jIOMf,   Tllflir;!!    IT   IS   NKVF.R   SO   IIOMt'-IY. 
('/■//<•  \ev>  Monthly  Mitgrtziur,  M.irch,  t8vi6.) 

HoMi.s  there  are,  wc  arc  sure,  that  arc  no  homes  :  tlic  home  of  the  very  poor 
ni.in,  and  another  which  we  sh.ill  speak  of  presently.  Crowded  pinces  lo  iho.\p 
entertainment,  and  the  licnchcs  of  alehouses,  if  they  could  speak,  might  In-ar 
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mournful  testimony  to  the  first.  To  tliem  the  very  poor  man  resorts  for  an  image 
of  [he  home,  which  he  cannot  find  at  home,  l-'or  astarved  grate,  and  a  scanty 
firinj;,  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  ahve  tlie  natural  heat  m  the  fingers  of  so 
many  shivering  children  with  their  mother,  he  finds  in  the  dei^ih  of  winter 
always  a  blazing  heiirih,  and  a  hob  to  warm  his  pittance  of  beer  by.  Instead 
of  the  clamours  of  a  wife,  made  gaunt  by  famishing,  he  meets  with  a  cheerful 
attendance  beyond  liie  merits  of  the  trifle  which  he  can  afford  to  spend.  He 
has  companions  wliicli  his  home  denies  him,  for  the  very  poor  man  has  no 
visitors,  fie  can  look  into  the  goings  on  of  the  world,  and  speak  a  little  to 
politics.  .At  home  there  arcno  politics  stirring,  but  tiiedoiiiestic.  .Ml  interests, 
real  or  imaginary,  all  topics  that  should  e.\pand  the  mind  of  man,  and  connect 
Jiim  to  a  sympatliy  with  general  existence,  are- crushed  in  the  absorbing  con- 
sideration of  food  to  be  obtained  for  the  family. 

lieyond  tiie  price  ot  bread,  news  is  senseless  and  impertinent.  -At  home 
there  is  no  larder.  Here  there  is  at  least  a  show  of  plenty;  and  while  he 
cooks  his  lean  scrap  of  butchers  meat  before  the  common  bars,  or  munches  his 
liumbler  cold  viands,  his  relishing  bread  and  cheese  witii  an  onion,  in  a  corner, 
where  no  one  rellects  upon  his  poverty,  he  has  sight  of  the  substantial  joint 
providing  for  the  landlord  and  his  family.  He  takes  an  interest  in  the  dressing 
of  it  ;  and  while  he  assists  in  removing  the  trivet  from  the  fire,  ho  feels  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  beef  and  cabbage,  which  he  was  beginning  to  forget  at 
home.  All  this  while  he  deserts  his  wife  and  children.  Hut  what  wife,  and  what 
children?  I'rosperous  men,  who  object  to  this  desertion,  imagine  to  themselves 
some  clean  contented  family  like  tli.it  which  they  go  home  to.  15ut  look  at  tlie 
countenance  of  the  poor  wives  who  follow  and  persecute  their  good  man  to  the 
door  of  the  public-house,  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  when  something  like 
shame  would  restrain  him,  if  stronger  misery  did  not  induce  him  to  pass  the 
threshold.  'Ihat  f.ice,  ground  by  want,  m  which  every  cheerful,  every  con- 
versable lincameiu  has  been  long  efl.iced  by  misery, —  is  that  a  face  to  stay  at 
home  with  ?  is  it  more  a  woman  or  .i  wild  cat  ?  al.is  !  it  is  the  face  of  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  that  once  smiled  upon  him.  It  can  smile  no  lo.iger.  W'h.it 
comforts  can  it  share?  what  burthens  can  it  lighten?  ( )h,  'tis  a  fine  thing  to 
t.ilk  of  the  liumblc  mc.il  sli.iied  logethi-r  !  Hill  wh  it  if  there  be  no  bre.ad  in 
tlie  cupbfiard  ?  The  innocent  [iraiile  of  his  childri'ii  takes  out  the  sling  of  a 
man's  poverty.  Hut  the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not  prattle.  It  is  none 
of  the  least  frightful  features  in  that  condition,  Ihat  there  is  no  childishness  in 
its  dwellings.  I'oor  people,  said  a  sensible  <ilcl  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not  bring 
up  their  children  :  they  drag  ihem  up.  The  little  cnieless  ilarling  of  the 
wealthier  mirsers,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed  lielimes  into  a  pri-m,iture 
reflecting  person.  No  on<r  h.as  lime  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while 
In  coax  il,  to  soothe  il,  to  toss  it  up  and  down,  lo  humour  it.  Tiiere  is  none  to 
kiss  away  its  tears.  If  it  cries,  il  cin  only  be  beaten.  It  has  been  preiiily 
said  Ihat  "a  babe  is  fed  with  milk  and  praise."  Hut  the  aliment  of  this 
pour  b;d)c  was  thin,  unnourisliing ;  the  reiiirn  to  its  little  baby-tricks,  and 
efforiN  lo  engage  .iiieiiiion,  biiliT  eeasi-lcss  objurgation.  .  It  never  had  a  toy  or 
kni'W  what  .i  cor.il  ineanl.  Il  grew  up  without  the  lullabv  of  nurses,  il  w.is  a 
stranger  lo  the  p:itienl  fondle,  the  liiishmg  c.iress,  the  a'ti.uling  novelty,  the 
coaIIiit  pl.n!  '••  che.iper  off-hand  coiilrivance  to  iliverl  till!  eliild  ;   the 

pr.illied  nor  -H'e  lo  iO,  the  wise  imperlineiiies,  llie  whoh-sonie  lie  . 

llie  .i|>t   :  lui}  '.  ih.il    puts  a  stoji  lo  present   surieritH;s,  and  aw.iken-, 

the  p:iNsioit  ol  yoinig  wonder.  Il  was  never  sung  lo  no  one  ever  told  to  ii  .i 
Iriln  of  fh»»  nurxiTv.  It  was  drartred  up,  lo  jive  oriodie  as  il  happened.  Il  had 
I  '  I,  .      1        .  f  into  the  iron  re;ililies of  life.     A  child  exisls 

'  d.illi.uiie;   il  is  only  niioiher  moiiili  lo  be 
I  I  Mies  iniirid  lo  Inlioiir.     Il  is  the  rival,  till 

It  cm  liC  iltc  cu-i>i>cirtior,  fur  luud  with  (he  parent.     It  is  never  his  mirlh,  his 
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diversion,  his  solace;  it  never  makes  him  young  again,  with  recalling  his  young 
times.  'I"he  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no  young  times.  It  makes  the  very 
heart  to  bleed  to  overhear  the  casual  street-talk  between  a  poor  woman  and  her 
little  girl,  a  woman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather  above  the 
squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery 
books,  of  summer  holidays  (fitting  that  age)  ;  of  the  promised  sight,  or  play; 
of  praised  suthciency  at  school.  It  is  of  mangling  and  clear-starching,  of 
the  price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes.  The  questions  of  the  child,  that  should  be 
the  very  outpourings  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked  with  forecast  and 
melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  to  be  a  woman  before  it  was  a  child.  It 
has  learned  to  go  to  market ;  it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs  ;  it  is 
knowing,  acute,  sharpened;  it  never  prattles.  Had  we  not  reason  to  say,  tiiat 
the  home  of  the  very  poor  is  no  home? 

There  is  yet  another  home,  which  we  are  constrained  to  deny  to  be  one.  It  has  a 
larder,  which  the  home  of  the  poor  man  wants;  its  fireside  conveniences,  of  which 
the  poor  dream  not.  Hut  with  all  this,  it  is  no  home.  It  is — the  house  of  the 
man  that  is  infested  with  many  visitors.  May  we  be  branded  for  the  veriest 
churl,  if  we  deny  our  heart  to  the  many  noble-hearted  friends  that  at  times 
exchange  their  dwelling  for  our  poor  roof  !  It  is  not  of  quests  that  we  corn- 
plain,  but  of  endless,  purposeless  visitants  ;  droppers  in,  as  they  are  called. 
We  sometimes  wonder  from  what  sky  they  fall.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the 
position  of  our  lodging;  its  horoscopy  was  ill-calculated,  being  just  situate  in 
a  medium— a  plaguy  suburban  mid-space — fitted  to  catch  idlers  from  town  or 
country.  We  are  older  than  we  were,  and  age  is  easily  put  out  of  its  way. 
We  iiave  fewer  s;inds  in  our  glass  to  reckon  upon,  and  we  cannot  brook  to  see 
them  drop  in  endlessly  succeeding  impertinences.  At  our  time  of  life,  to  be 
alone  sometimes  is  as  needful  as  sleep.  It  is  the  refreshing  sleep  of  the  day. 
The  growing  infirmities  of  age  manifest  themselves  in  nothing  more  strom;ly, 
than  in  an  invetenite  dislike  of  interruption.  The  thing  which  we  are  doing, 
we  wish  to  be  permitted  to  do.  We  liave  neither  much  knowledge  nor  devices  ; 
but  there  are  fewer  in  the  placo  to  which  we  hasten.  We  are  not  willingly  put 
out  of  our  way,  even  at  a  game  of  nine-pins.  While  youth  was,  we  had  vast 
reversions  in  time  future  ;  we  are  reduced  to  a  present  pittance,  and  obliged  to 
ecr)numize  in  that  article.  We  bleed  away  our  moments  now  as  hardly  as  our 
<hicats.  We  cannot  bear  to  have  our  tliin  waiilrobe  eaten  .iiid  fretted  into 
by  moths.  We  are  willing  to  barter  our  good  time  with  a  friend,  who  gives 
us  in  exchange  his  own.  Ilerein  is  the  distinction  between  the  genuine  guest 
and  the  visitant.  This  latter  takes  your  good  time,  and  gives  you  his  bad  in 
excliange.  The  guest  is  domestic  to  you  as  your  good  cat,  or  hoirsehold  bird  : 
the  visitant  is  your  fly,  that  flaps  in  at  your  window,  and  out  .ti^.tin.  leaving 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  disturbance  and  victuals  spoiled.  The  inferior  functions 
of  life  begin  to  move  heavily.  We  cannot  concoct  our  food  with  interruptions. 
Our  chief  meal,  to  l)e  nulrilive.  must  be  solitary.  With  dithculty  we  cm  cat 
Ix'fore  a  guest  ;  .ind  never  understnod  what  the  relisli  of  public  fe.isting  meant. 
Mc-ats  have  no  .sapor,  nor  diiji'slion  f.iir  play,  in  a  crowd.  The  unexpeciivl 
coming  in  of  a  visit, int  slops  the  machine.  There  is  a  punctu.il  ,i;ener.iii<)n 
who  time  Iheir  calls  to  the  |)recise  commencement  of  your  diningliour  — not  to 
eat— but  to  sec  yf)U  eat.  Our  knife  and  fork  drop  instinctively,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  swallowed  our  latest  morsel.  Others  air.iin  sliow  their  genius,  as 
we  have  said,  in  knocking  the  monii-nf  youh.ive  just  sat  down  toa  book.  They 
h.-ive  a  peculiar  compassionating  sneer,  willi  whirl)  lln-v  "  hope  tint  they 
do  not  interrupt  voiir  studies."  Though  thi-y  flutter  off  the  next  inomeiu,  to 
carry  their  impciiiii.nces  to  the  nearest  student  that  they  can  call  tlieir  friend, 
the  tone  of  the  book  is  spoiled  ;  we  shut  the  leaves,  and,  with  Uantcs  lovers, 
re.ad  no  more  that  day.  It  were  well  if  the  effect  of  intrusion  were  simplv  co- 
extensive with  its  presence  ;  but  it  mars  all  the  good  hours  afterwards.     These 
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scratches  in  appearance  leave  an  orifice  that  closes  not  hastily.  "  It  is  a  prosti- 
tution of  the  bravery  of  friendship,  "  says  worthy  Bishop  Taylor,  "  to  spend  it 
upon  impertinent  people,  who  are,  it  may  be,  loads  to  their  families,  but  can 
never  ease  my  loads."  Tins  is  the  secret  of  their  gaddings,  their  visits,  and 
morning  calls.    They  too  have  homes,  which  are— no  homes. 


XV, 

TH.VT  \VE  MUST  NOT  LOOK  A  GIFT-HORSE  IN  THE   MOUTH, 
(TV/t  Xevj  Monthly  Ulixgazine,  April,  1826.) 

Nor  a  lady's  age  in  the  parish  register.  We  hope  we  liave  more  delicacy  than 
to  do  either  :  but  some  faces  spare  us  the  trouble  of  these  dental  inquiries. 
And  wliat  if  the  beast,  which  my  friend  would  force  upon  my  acceptance,  prove, 
upon  tiie  face  of  it,  a  sorry  kozir.ante,  a  lean  ill-favoured  jade,  whom  no  gentle- 
man could  think  of  setting  up  in  his  stables?  Must  I,  rather  than  not  be 
obliged  to  my  friend,  make  her  a  companion  to  Eclipse  or  I.ightfoot  ?  A  horse- 
giver,  no  more  than  a  horse-seller,  has  a  right  to  palm  his  spavined  article  upon 
us  for  good  ware.  An  equivalent  is  expected  in  either  case ;  and,  with  my  own 
good  will,  I  would  no  more  be  cheated  out  of  my  thanks,  than  out  of  my 
money.  Some  people  liave  a  knack  of  putting  upon  you  gifts  of  no  real  value, 
to  engage  you  to  substantial  gratitude.  We  thank  them  for  nothing.  Our 
friend  Mitis  carries  this  humour  of  never  refusing  a  present,  to  the  very  point 
of  absurdity — if  it  were  possible  to  couple  the  ridiculous  with  so  much  mistaken 
delicacy,  and  real  good-nature.  Not  an  ajiartnient  in  his  tine  house  (and  lie 
lias  a  true  taste  in  household  decorations),  but  is  stuffed  up  with  some  prepos- 
terous print  or  mirror— the  worst  adapted  to  his  panels  that  may  be— the 
presents  of  his  friends  that  know  his  weakness;  while  his  noble  Vandykes  are 
displaced,  to  make  room  for  a  set  of  daubs,  the  work  of  some  wretched  artist 
of  his  acquaintance,  wlio,  having  had  them  returned  upon  his  hands  for  bad 
likenesses,  finds  his  account  in  bestowing  them  Jicre  gratis.  The  gooil  creature 
has  not  the  heart  to  mortify  the  painter  at  the  expense  of  an  honest  refusal.  It 
is  pleasant  (if  it  did  not  ve.\  one  at  the  same  time)  to  see  him  sitting  in  his 
dining  parlour,  surrounded  with  obscure  aunts  and  cousins  to  (iod  knows 
whom,  while  the  true  I-ady  Marys  and  I-ady  Meitys  of  his  own  honourable 
f.imily,  in  favour  to  these  adopted  friglits,  are  consigned  to  the  staircase  and  the 
)uml)«;r-room.  In  like  manner  his  goodly  shelves  are  one  by  one  stripjied  of 
his  favourite  old  authors,  to  give  place  to  a  collection  of  presentation  copies — 
lh«  (lower  and  br.iin  of  modern  (Kx-try.  A  jiresenlation  copy,  reader— if  haply 
you  are  yt  mnoicnt  of  such  f.ivoiirs  is  a  copy  of  :»  book  which  does  not  sell, 
sent  you  liy  ilie  .itiihor,  wiih  his  foolish  juilograph  at  the  In-ginmng  of  it  ;  for 
whicli,  if  a  str.mger,  he  only  demands  your  friendship ;  if  a  brother  autlior,  he 
fx(iecis  from  you  a  Ixjok  of  yours  which  docs  sell,  in  return.  W'c  can  speak  to 
li.iving  l>y  us  a  tolerable  .assortment  of  these  gift-liorscs.  Not  to 
;.li(jr  !■)  lir.iih— w<!  an- willing  to  acknowledge,  that  in  some  gifts 
'  ■  <•.     .\  duplicate  out  of  a   friends  library  (where  he  has  more  than 

(jiie   n.py  of  a  r.ire  author)  is  intelligible.     There   .ire  f.ivours,  short  of  the 
prciini.irv — a  thing  not  lit  to  lie  hinted  ,it   among  gentlemen— which  confer  iis 

^ ' • '  r'or  as  (ho  nffcriT  :  the  kind,  we  confess,  which  is 

1- lilllc<t)nriliatory  ini^sivi'S,  which  for  their  vehicle 

liillc  odd  pri-srnis  of  |.;.iiiie,  fniii.  pe-rliajis  wine-- 

.:i.il  I..  111.-  delic.KV  of  the  lattir  tliat  it  be  lionu-niade.       W'- 

(ricnd   in  the  rouiilry  sitting  thus  at  our  l.ible  by  (iroxy ;   to 

•II-   ■   "1.  jircence  (though  a  hundii-tl  miles  may  bo  iKtwrni  u-)  by  a 
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turkey,  whose  goodly  aspect  reflects  to  us  his  "plump  corpusculum  ;"  to  taste 
him  in  grouse  or  woodcock;  to  feel  him  gliding  down  in  the  toast  peculiar  to 
the  latter;  to  concorporate  him  in  a  slice  oi  Canterbury  brawn.  This  is  indeed 
to  have  him  within  ourselves  ;  to  know  him  intimately  :  such  participation  is, 
methinks,  unitive,  as  the  old  theologians  phrase  it.  For  these  considerations 
we  should  be  sorry  if  certain  restrictive  regulations,  svhich  are  thought  to  bear 
hard  upon  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  were  entirely  done  away  with.  A 
hare,  iis  the  law  now  stands,  makes  many  friends.  C'aius  conciliates  Titius 
(knowing  his-.'cd/')  with  a  leash  of  partridges.  Titius  (suspecting  his  partiality 
for  them)  passes  them  to  Lucius  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  preferring  liis  friends  relish 
to  his  own,  makes  them  over  to  Marcius  :  till  in  their  ever-widening  progress, 
and  round  of  unconscious  circum-niigration,  they  distribute  the  seeds  of  har- 
mony over  half  a  parish.  We  are  well  disposed  to  this  kind  of  sensible  remem- 
brances; and  are  the  less  .apt  to  be  taken  by  those  httleairy  tokens— impalpable 
to  the  palate— wiiich,  under  the  names  of  rings,  lockets,  keep-sakes,  amuse 
some  people's  fancy  migiuily.  We  could  never  away  with  these  indigestible 
trifles.     They  are  the  very  kickshaws  and  foppery  of  friendship. 

XVI. 

THAT  A  DEFOR.MED    PERSON   IS  A  LORD. 

(The  NfM  Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1826.) 

After  a  careful  pcrus.al  of  the  most  approved  works  that  treat  of  nobility,  and 
of  its  origin  in  these  realms  in  particular,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  original  patent  in  which  this  branch  of  it  is  recognized.  Neither  ('amden 
in  his  "  ICtymologie  and  Original  of  Harons."  nor  Dugdale  in  his  "  Haronnge  of 
England,"  nor  St-lden  (a  more  exact  and  laborious  inquirer  than  eitiicr)  in  iiis 
"Titles  of  Honour"  alford  a  glimpse  of  satisfaction  upon  the  subject.  'I'licre 
is  an  heraldic  term,  indeed,  which  seems  to  imply  gentility,  and  the  right  to 
coat  armf)ur  (hut  nothing  further),  in  persons  tiuis  qualified.  Hut  the  .■miistcr 
bciid  is  more  probably  interpreted  by  the  best  writers  on  this  science,  of  some 
irregularity  of  birth  than  of  bodily  conformation.  Nobility  is  either  hereditary 
or  by  creation,  commonly  called  patent.  Of  the  former  kind,  the  title  in  (|ues- 
tion  cannot  be,  seeing  that  the  notion  of  it  is  limited  to  a  personal  distinction 
which  does  not  necessarily  follow  in  the  blood.  Honours  of  this  nature,  .xs 
Mr.  ,\nstey  very  well  observes,  descend,  moreover,  in  a  rii^ht  liiif.  It  nnisf 
be  by  patent,  then,  if  anything.  Mut  who  can  show  it?  How  comes  it  to  Ik.* 
dormant?  Under  what  king's  reign  is  it  patented?  Among  (he  grountls  of 
nobility  cited  by  the  learned  Mr.  Ashmole,  after  "Services  in  the  l-'ield  or  in 
the  Council  Chamber,"  he  judiciously  sets  down  "  Honours  conferred  by  the 
sovereign  out  of  mere  benevolence,  or  as  favouring  one  subject  rather  tlian 
another  for  some  likeness  or  conformity  observed  (or  but  supposed)  in  him  to 
the  roy.il  nature;"  and  instances  the  graces  showered  upon  t  liarles  Itr.mdon, 
who,  "in  his  goodly  person  Ix-ing  thought  not  a  little  to  favour  the  ixirl  aiul 
bearing  of  the  king's  own  majesty,  was  by  that  sovereign.  King  Henry  the 
I'-ighth,  for  some  or  one  of  these  res|K'cts,  liighly  jiromoled  and  preferred." 
Here,  if  .anywhere,  we  thought  we  had  discovered  a  cine  to  our  researches. 
Mut  after  a  painful  investig.iiiun  of  the  rolls  and  records  uiuIit  the  leigii  of 
Kichard  the'l  hird,  or  "  kielianl  ( "rouclib.iek,"  as  he  is  more  usually  tiesign.iicd 
ill  the  chronicles, — from  a  Ir.idilioiiary  sloop  or  gibbosity  in  lli.il  p.iri,  — we<lo 
not  find  that  that  monarch  conferral  any  such  lordships  as  here  pretended,  upon 
any  subject  or  subji-cts,  on  a  simple  plea  of  "confonnity"  in  (hat  n\s|H;ct  to 
the  "royal  nature."  The  posture  of  affairs,  in  those  tumultuous  times  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Mobworlh,  possibly  kil  Iniu  at  no  leisure  to  attend  tu  sucli 
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niceties.  Further  than  his  reign,  we  have  not  extended  our  inquiries ;  the  kings  j 
of  England  who  preceded  or  followed  him  being  generally  described  by  histo-  1 
rians  to  have  been  of  straight  and  clean  limbs,  the  "  natural  derivative,"  says  | 
Daniel,*  "of  high  blood  if  not  us  primitive  recommendation  to  such  ennoble- 
ment, as  denoting  strengtii  and  mariial  prowess,  —the  qualities  set  most  by  in 
that  flighting  age.  '  Another  motive,  which  inclines  us  to  scruple  the  validity  of 
this  claim,  is  the  remari^able  fact,  that  none  of  tlie  persons  111  whom  the  right 
is  supposed  to  be  vested  do  ever  insist  upon  it  themselves.  There  is  no  instance 
of  any  of  them  "  suing  his  patent,"  as  the  law  books  call  it ;  much  less  of  his' 
having  actually  stepped  up  into  his  pro;'er  seat,  as,  so  qualified,  we  niigiu 
expect  that  some  of  them  would  have  had  the  spirit  to  do,  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a  distinction  thrust  upon  them.  "  'I'lieir 
title  of  '  lord,'  "  says  one  of  their  own  body,  speaking  of  tiie  common  people, 
"  1  never  much  valued,  and  now  I  entirely  despise;  and  yet  they  will  force  it 
npon  me  as  an  lionour  which  they  have  a  right  to  bestow,  and  uiiicli  1  have 
none  to  refuse."  Upon  a  dispassionate  review  of  the  subject,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  liiat  there  is  no  right  to  the  peerage  incident  to  mere  bodily  configu- 
ration; that  the  title  in  dispute  is  merely  honorary,  and  liependmg  upon  ilie 
breath  of  the  common  people,  w  liich  in  these  realms  is  so  far  from  the  power 
of  conferring  nobility,  that  the  ablest  constitutionali>ts  have  agreed  in  nothing 
more  unanimously  than  in  the  ma.xiin,  that  "the  king  is  the  sole  fountain  of 
honour." 

XVII. 

TII.VT   A   .SCLKY   TF,MIM-.K    IS   A   MISFORTUNE. 

(T/ie  Xtiu  Monthly  Miigazhie,  September,  :826.) 

Wf.  grant  that  it  is,  and  a  very  serious  one-  to  a  man's  friends,  and  to  all  that 
have  to  do  with  him;  but  whether  the  condition  of  the  man  himself  is  so  much 
to  lie  deplored,  may  ailmit  of  a  f|iicstinn.  We  can  sjieak  a  little  to  it,  being 
ourself  but  lately  recovered -we  whisper  it  in  confiiience,  reader — out  of  a  long 
and  desperate  fit  of  the  suUens.  Was  the  cure  a  blessing  ?  1  he  conviction 
winch  wrought  it,  came  loo  clearly  to  leave  a  scruple  of  the  fanciful  injuries  — 
for  they  were  mere  fancies  — which  h.ad  provoked  the  humour.  Mut  thelnimdur 
ils'-lf  was  too  self-pleasing,  while  it  lasted  we  know  how  bare  we  lay  ourM-  1 
ill  ihe  confession -to  be  abandoned  all  at  once  with  the  grounds  of  it.  W  >■ 
Mill  brooti  over  wrongs,  which  wc  know  to  have  been  im.aginary;  and  for  om 

old  acqiiajnfance,  N .whom  we  find   to  have  been  a  truer  friend  than  ur 

took  him  for,  we  substitute  some  phantom — a  C  aius  or  a  'riliiis— as  like  him  a  ■ 
we  dare  to  form  it,  to  wreak  our  yet  uns;itisfied  resentments  on.    It  is  mortifyiii'; 
to  fall  at  on'-e  from  the  pinnacle  of  neglect;   (o  fore-jo  the  idea  of  having  hecii 
ill-used  and  contumaciously  treated  by  an  old  friend.    The  fir>t  thing  toaggran 
dizc  a  man  in  his  own  conceit,  is  to  conceive  of  himself  as  neglected.      I  hen- 
I'-l  him  fix  if  he  can.     To  iiii'lcceive  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  ticklm  ; 
niurscl   within  the  r.inge  of  self-compl.icency.      No  ll.itlery  can  come  near  r 
Ilafipy  is  he  who  suspects  his  friend  of  an  injustice  ;  but  supremely  blessed. 
who  thinks  nil  his  friends  in  n  conspiracy  to  d<'press  .and  undervalue  him 
'I  here  is  a  ple.isure  (we  sing  not  to  the  piofaiie),  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  tli.ii 
t'  '    ■  .'ints  jov— a  fU-ep,  eiKliinng  satisfaction    in  the  di'()llis,  when'  tin- 

'k  It  not,  of  (lisi  nniriit.      Were  we  to  recite  one  half  of  ihis  mv' 
I  wi-  wrre  let  into  by  our  Lite  dissatisfaclion,  all  the  worM  would  |.<- 

III  lo.e  Miih  disrespect;  we  should  we.ir  a  slight  for  a  bracelet,  and  iiei;lecl^ 
and  contumacies  would  be  the  only  matter  for  courtship.     Unlike  to  lli.it  inys- 

•  Illntory  of  Knitland,  " 'I'cmjxjribui  Kdwarili  Prim  let  Mqiicntibiis." 


terious  book  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  study  of  this  mystery  is  unpalatable  only 
in  the  commencement.  The  first  sting  of  a  suspicion  is  greivous;  but  wail — 
out  of  that  wound,  which  to  flesh  and  blood  seemed  so  difficult,  there  is  balm 
and  honey  to  be  extracted.  Your  friend  p.isscd  you  on  such  or  such  a  day, — 
having  in  his  company  one  that  you  conceived  wor^e  tlian  ambiguously  disposed 
towards  you,— parsed  you  in  the  street  without  notice.  To  be  sure  lie  is  some- 
thing short-sigiucd ;  and  it  was  in  your  power  to  have  accosted  him.  But 
facts  and  sane  inferences  are  trifles  to  a  true  adept  in  the  science  of  dissatisfac- 
tion.    He  must  have  seen  you  ;  and  S ,  who  was  with  him,  must  have  been 

the  cause  of  the  contempt.  It  galls  you,  and  well  it  may.  But  have  patience. 
Go  home,  and  make  tlie  worst  of  it,  and  you  are  a  made  man  from  tiiis  time. 
Shut  yourself  up,  and— rejecting,  as  an  enemy  to  your  peace,  every  whispering 
suggestion  that  but  insinuates  there  may  be  a  mistake— reflect  seriously  upon 
the  many  lesser  instances  which  you  had  begun  to  perceive,  in  proof  of  your 
friends  disaffection  towards  you.  None  of  them  singly  was  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  aggregate  weight  is  positive;  and  you  have  this  last  affront  to 
clench  them.  Thus  far  the  process  is  anything  but  agreeable.  But  now  to 
your  relief  comes  in  the  comparative  faculty.  You  conjure  up  all  the  kind 
feelings  you  have  had  for  your  friend  ;  what  you  have  been  to  him,  and  what 
you  would  have  been  to  him,  if  he  would  have  suffered  you  ;  how  you  defended 
him  in  this  or  that  place;  and  his  good  name— liis  literary  reputation  and  so 
forth,  was  always  dearer  to  you  than  your  own  !  Your  heart,  spite  of  itself, 
yearns  towards  liim.  You  could  weep  tears  of  blood,  but  for  a  restraining 
pride.  How  say  you?  do  you  not  yet  begin  to  ajiprehend  a  comfort?  some 
allay  of  sweetness  in  the  bitter  waters  !  Stop  not  here,  nor  penuriously  cheat 
yourself  of  your  reversions.  You  are  on  vantage  ground.  Enlarge  your  specula- 
tions, and  take  in  the  rest  of  your  friends,  as  a  spark  kindles  more  sparks.  Was 
there  one  among  tiiem,  who  has  not  to  you  proved  hollow,  false,  slippery  as 
water?  Begin  to  think  that  the  relation  itself  is  inconsistent  with  mortality,  jl 
That  the  very  idea  of  friendship,  with  its  component  parts,  as  honour,  fidelity,  \ 
steadiness,  exists  but  in  your  single  bosom.  Image  yourself  to  yourself,  as 
the  only  possible  friend  in  a  world  incapable  of  that  communion.  Now  the 
gloom  thickens.  The  little  star  of  .';elf-love  twinkles,  that  is  to  encourage  you 
through  deeper  glooms  than  this.  You  are  not  yet  at  the  half-point  of  your 
elevation.  You  are  not  yet,  believe  me,  half  sulky  enougli.  Adverting  to  tlie 
world  in  general  (as  these  circles  in  the  mind  will  spread  to  infinity),  reflect 
with  what  strange  injustice  you  have  been  treated  in  (pi.-irlers  where  (setting 
gratitude  and  the  exix-ctation  of  friendly  returns  aside  as  chimcr.is),  you  pre- 
tended no  claim  beyond  justice,  the  naked  due  of  all  men.  Think  ilie  very 
idea  of  right  and  fit  fled  from  the  earth,  or  your  bre.xst  the  solitary  receptacle 
of  it,  till  you  liavc  swelled  yourself  into  at  least  one  hcmispliere;  the  otiicr 
being  tiic  vast  Arabia  Slony  of  your  frien<ls,\nd  the  world  aforesaid.  To  grow 
bigger  every  moment  in  your  own  (unceil,  ai.d  ilie  world  to  lt■s^en  :  to  deify 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  yo.ir  sjiecies  ;  to  judge  (he  world — tliis  is  tlie  acme 
and  supreme  point  of  your  mystery— these  tlur  Ime  I'l.l.A.MKKS  of  Sfl.KlM.s.s, 
We  profess  no  more  of  this  grand  secret  llian  wliat  ourself  e.\|x;rimente(i  on 
one  rainy  afternoon  in  the  last  week,  sulking  in  our  study.  We  liad  proceeded 
to  the  jienullimale  point,  at  which  the  true  adept  seldom  slnjis,  wlic-re  liie  con- 
sideration of  benefit  forgot  is  aiiout  to  merge  in  the  meditation  of  gener.il  in- 
justice—wlicn  a  knock  at  tiic  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  tlie  very 
friend,  whose  not  seeing  of  us  in  the  morning  (for  wo  will  now  confess  llic  case 
our  own)  an  accidental  oversight,  liad  given  rise  I;)  so  much  agreeable  generali- 
zation !  'I'o  mortify  us  still  more,  and  lake  down  tin-  whole  flattering  super- 
Mnieture  which  pride  had  piled  upon  neglect,  he  h.ul  brought  in  liis  Ii.iikI  the 

identical  S ,  in  whose   favour  we  liad  sus|K'cled  liim  of  the  contumacy. 

Asseverations  were  needless,  w here  tlic  frank  manner  of  them  both  was  convic-    j 


live  of  the  injurious  nature  of  the  suspicion.  We  fancied  that  they  perceived 
our  embarrassment  ;  but  were  too  proud,  or  sometliing  else,  to  confess  to  the 
secret  of  it.  We  had  been  but  too  lately  in  the  condition  of  the  noble  patient 
in  Argos  : 

Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragccdos, 

In  vacuo  la;tus  sessor  plausorque  theatro — 

and  could  have  exclaimed  with  equal  reason  against  the  friendly  hands  that 

cured  us — 

Pol  mc  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servastis,  ait ;  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
£t  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratis&imu:>  error. 
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Critki^ins,  t\u 


{Appended  to  "  Joh7i  Woodvil,"  1802.) 


fWhen  thi<;  pnper  was  onqjinally  published  at  the  head  of  the  miscellaneous  writings 
appended  to  the  first  imprint  of  John  Woodvil,  it  was  gravely  entitled — as  thoui;h  it 
were  authentic  instead  of  simply  imitative — "Curious  Fragments  extracted  from  a 
Commonplace  Book  which  belonged  to  Robert  Burton,  the  •famous  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy."] 

EXTRACT    I. 

I  Democritus  Junior  have  put  my  finisliing  pen  to  a  tractate  A?  yl/t7.7;/r/W/,/, 
this  day,  December  5,  1620.  First,  I  blcsse  the  Trinity,  which  hath  given  me 
health  to  prosecute  my  worthlessc  studies  thus  far.  and  make  supplication  with 
a  Lain  Deo,  if  in  any  case  tlicsc  my  poor  labours  may  be  found  instrumental 
to  wcede  out  black  melancholy,  carking  cares,  harte-grief,  from  the  mind  of 
man.     Sed  hoc  mas^is  volo  (]iiam  cxpccto. 

I  turn  now  to  my  book,  i  nunc  liber,  ;;oe  forth,  7uy  l>ravc  Anatomy,  child  of 
my  hniin-nueat,  and  yee,  candidi  lectores,  lo !  here  I  give  him  up  to  you,  even  do 
with  him  what  you  please,  my  masters.  Some,  I  suppose,  will  applaud,  commend, 
cry  him  up  (these  are  my  friends)  hee  is  w  /los  rants,  forsooth,  a  none-sucii,  a 
I'hoeni.v,  (concerning  whom  see  I'/iniiis  and  Mandeiiille,  though  Fieniis  dc 
monstris  doubteth  at  large  of  such  a  bird,  whom  Montalliis  confuting  argucth 
to  have  been  a  man  mala:  scriipohnitatis,  of  a  weak  and  cowardlie  faith  : 
ChrislophcrKs  a  Vci^a  is  with  him  in  this).  Others  again  will  blame,  hiss, 
reprehendc  in  many  things,  cry  down  altogether,  my  collections,  for  crude, 
inept,  putid,  post  ctciiam  scripta,  ('oryatc  could -iOritc  better  uf'oii  a  full  meal, 
verbose,  incruditc,  and  not  sufficiently  abounding  in  authorities  doi^mata, 
sentences,  of  learneder  writers  which  have  been  before  me,  when  .as  that  first 
named  sort  clean  otherwise  judge  of  my  laboius  lo  bee  nothing  else  btit  a 
mcsse  of  opinions,  a  vortex  attracting  indist  riininate,  gold,  pearls,  hay,  straw, 
wood,  excrement,  an  exchange,  tavern,  marie,  for  foreigners  to  congregate, 
Danes,  Swedes,  IIf>llanfl{!rs,  Lombards,  so  many  strange  f.ices,  dresses,  saluta- 
tions, languages,  all  which  Wolftus  behelde  with  great  conlenle  upon  lhe\'cne- 
tian  kiallo,  :is  he  describes  difiusedly  in  his  book  the  world's  l'".piiome,  which 
Sannazar  so  bepraiselh,  e  contra  our  I'olydore  can  .see  nothing  in  it;  they 
call  me  singular,  a  pedant,  fant.xstic,  words  of  reproach  in  this  age,  which  is 
all  loo  neoteric  and  light  for  my  humour. 

Onecomeihto  nit;  sighing,  complaining.  He  expected  universal  remedies 
in  my  Anatomy  ;  so  many  cures  .xs  there  are  dislemperatures  among  men.  I 
have  not  put  his  affeclion  in  my  cases.  Hear  you  his  case.  My  fine  .Sir  is 
a  lover,  an  inamcriilo.n.  I'yramus,  a  Komeo;  he  walks  seven  years  disconsolate, 
moping,  becauset  he  cannot  enjoy  his  nii.ss,  insanus  amor'xs  liis  melancholy,  the 
man  is  mad  ;  delirat,  he  dotes  ;  all  this  while  his  tMyccra  is  nide,  spiteful,  not 
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to  be  entreated,  churlish,  spits  at  him,  yet  exceeding  fair,  gentle  eyes  (which 
is  a  beauty),  hair  lustrous  and  smiling,  tlie  trope  is  none  of  mine,  .^neas 
Syh'ius  hath  crines  ridentcs — in  conclusion  she  is  wedded  to  his  rival,  a  boore, 
a  Corydon,  a.  rustic,  omniiio  igjtants,  he  can  scarce  construe  Corderius,  yet 
haughty,  fantastic,  opiniairc.  The  lover  travels,  goes  into  foreign  parts,  pere- 
grinates, amoris  crj^o,  sees  manners,  customs,  not  English,  converses  with 
pilgrims,  lying  travellers,  monks,  hermits,  Uiose  cattle,  pedlars,  travelling 
gentry,  Egyptians,  natural  wonders,  unicorns  (though  Aldobiandus  will  have 
them  to  be  figments),  satyrs,  semi-viri,  apes,  monkeys,  baboons,  curiosities 
artificial,  pyramids,  \'irgilius  his  tombe,  relicks,  bones,  which  are  nothing  but 
ivory  as  Mclaucthon  judges,  though  Cornutus  leaneth  to  think  them  bones  of 
dogs,  cats,  (why  not  men?)  which  subtill  priests  vouch  to  have  been  saints, 
martyrs,  hen  Pietas!  By  that  time  he  has  ended  his  course,  /ngit  hora,  seven 
other  years  are  expired,  gone  by,  time  is,  he  should  return,  he  taketli  ship  for 
Britaine,  much  desired  of  his  friends,  favebant  vcnti,  Neptune  is  curtcis,  after 
some  weekes  at  sea  he  landeth,  rides  post  to  town,  greets  his  family,  kinsmen, 
compotorcs,  those  jokers  his  friends  that  luere  wont  to  tipple  ivith  him  at  ale- 
houses;  these  wonder  now  to  see  tiie  change,  ijuantiim  mntatus,  the  man  is 
quite  another  thing,  he  is  disenthralled,  manumitted,  he  wonders  what  so 
bewitched  him,  he  can  now  botli  see,  hear,  smell,  handle,  converse  with  his 
mistress,  single  by  reason  of  the  deatii  of  his  rival,  a  widow  having  children, 
grown  willing,  prompt,  amorous,  shewing  no  such  great  dislike  to  second 
nuptials,  hee  might  have  her  for  asking,  no  such  thing,  his  mind  is  changed,  he 
loathes  his  former  meat,  had  liever  eat  ratsbane,  aconite,  his  humour  is  to  die 
abatchclour;  marke  the  conclusion.  In  this  humour  of  celibate  seven  other 
years  are  consumed  in  idleness,  sloth,  world's  pleasures,  which  fatigate,  satiate, 
induce  wearinesse,  vapours,  tadiuin  vitiv:  When  upon  a  day,  behold  a  wonder, 
redit  Amor,  tlie  man  is  as  sick  as  ever,  he  is  comnicnced  lover  upon  the  old 
stock,  walks  with  his  hand  thrust  into  his  bosom  for  negligence,  moping  he 
leans  his  head,  face  yellow,  beard  flowing  and  incomposile,  eyes  sunken, 
anhelus,  breath  wheezy  and  asthmatical  by  reason  of  over-much  sighing  : 
society  lie  abhors,  solitude  is  but  a  hell,  what  shall  he  doe?  all  tiiis  while  his 
mistressc  is  forward,  coming,  amantissima,  ready  to  jump  at  once  into  his 
mouth,  lier  he  hatetli,  feels  disgust  when  she  is  but  mentioned,  thinks  her  ugly, 
old,  a  painted  JezabccI,  Alecto,  Megara,  and  'risiiilionc  all  at  once,  a  Corinth- 
ian I^is,  a  strumpet,  only  nut  handsome;  that  which  lie  aflecletli  so  much, 
that  which  drives  him  mad.  distractefl,  ptirenetic,  beside  himself,  is  no  beauty 
wliich  lives,  nothing  ///  rerum  natura  (so  he  might  entertain  a  lio]U'  of  a  cure), 
but  something  ivhich  is  not,  can  never  be,  a  certain  fantii^tic  opinion  notional 
image  of  his  niislresse,  that  which  she  wa%,  and  that  wliich  hee  thought  her  to 
Iv,  in  former  times,  how  beautiful  !  torments  him,  frets  him,  follows  him,  makes 
him  that  he  w  ishes  to  die. 

This  Cajirichio.  Sir  Humourous,  hee  cometh  to  me  to  be  cured.  I  counsel 
niarri.ige  with  his  Mistressc,  ai'cording  to  Hippocrates  his  method,  together 
with  milk  diet,  herbs,  aloes,  and  wild  p.irsley,  good  in  sucli  eases,  though 
Aviienn.i  preferreth  some  sort  of  wild  fowl,  teals,  widgeons,  becca  ficos, 
which  men  in  Su.ssex  cat.  lie  flies  out  in  a  p.ission,  ho!  ho;  and  falls  to 
r, tiling  me  nanifs,  <Iiz7.ar(l,  ass,  lunatic,  mopcr.  Bedlamite,  pseudo-Democritus. 
I  smile  in  his  fa>  e.  bidding  him  b<:  patient,  tranquil,  to  no  purpose,  he  .still 
r.igcs.  I  think  this  man  mast  fetch  his  remedies  from  Ulopin,  l-airy  1-and, 
IsLinds  in  the  Moonc,  iS:c. 

KXTRACT  II. 

•  •  •  Much  disputacyons  of  fierce  wits  amongst  themselves,  in  logomachies, 
subtle   controvcfhics,  ipany  dry  blows  given   on  cither  side,  contentions   of 


learned  men,  or  such  as  would  be  so  thought,  as  Bodinus  de  Periodis  saith  of 
such  an  one,  arridatt  amici  ridct  miindus,  in  English,  this  man  his  cronies 
they  cocker  him  up,  they  flatter  him,  ho  would  fayne  appear  somebody,  mean- 
while the  world  thinks  liim  no  better  than  a  dizzard,  a  ninny,  a  sopliiat  •  •  * 

"*  *  ♦  Philosophy  running  mad,  madness  philosophizing,  much  idle-learned 
inquiries,  what  Truth  is?  and  no  issue,  fruit,  of  all  these  noises,  only  huge 
books  are  written,  and  who  is  the  wiser?  *  *  *  *  Men  sitting  in  the  Doctors 
chairs,  we  marvel  how  they  got  there,  being  homines  hitcilcctns  pitlvcrulcnti, 
as  Trinraiiellitis  notes  ;  they  care  not  so  they  may  raise  a  dust  to  smother  the 
eyes  of  their  oppugners  ;  homines  parvullissuni  as  Lemnius,  whom  Alciiiii  herein 
taxeth  of  a  crude  Latinism ;  dwarfs,  minims,  the  least  little  men,  tiiese  s]3end 
tlieir  lime,  and  'tis  odds  but  they  lose  their  time  and  wits  too  into  the  bar- 
gain, chacing  of  nimble  and  retiring  Truth  :  Her  they  prosecute,  her  still 
they  worship,  lihaiit,  they  make  libations,  spilling  tlie  wine,  as  those  old 
Romans  in  their  sacrificials.  Cereal ia,  A/iiy-:;ames :  Truth  is  tlie  game  all  these 
i  iumt  after,  to  the  extreme  penurbacyon  and  drying  up  of  the  moistures,  liumi- 
dum  mdiciile  exsiccant,  as  Galen,  in  liis  counsels  to  one  of  these  wear-wits, 
brain-moppers,  spunges,  saitii.  '**  and  for  all  this  nunqttatn  mctam  attingitnt, 
and  how  should  they  ?  they  bowie  awry,  shooting  beside  tiie  niarke;  whereas 
it  siiould  appear,  that  Triitli  absoliile  on  tiiis  planet  of  ours,  is  scarcely  to  be 
found,  but  in  her  stede  Qiieene  opinion  predominates,  governs,  whose  shifting 
and  ever  mutable  I.ampas,  me  seemeth,  is  man's  destinie  to  follow,  she  pra;- 
curselh,  she  guideth  him,  before  his  imcapable  eyes  she  frisketh  her  tender 
lights,  which  enterlayne  the  cliild-man,  untill  what  time  his  siglit  be  strong  to 
endure  the  vision  of  Very  Triitit,  which  is  in  the  heavens,  the  vision  which  is 
beatifical,  as  Anianus  expounds  in  liis  argument  against  certain  mad  wits 
which  helde  God  to  be  corporeous  ;  these  were  dizzards,  {ooX^,  gollujmites.  »** 
but  and  if  Very  Truth  be  extant  indeede  on  earth,  as  some  Iiold  she  it  is  wliich 
actuates  men's  deeds,  purjioses,  ye  may  in  vaine  look  for  h'^r  in  the  learned 
universities,  lialis,  colleges.  Truth  is  no  Doctorosse,  slie  taketh  no  ((egrees  at 
I'aris  or  Oxford,  amongst  great  clerks,  disputants,  subtile  Aristotles,  men  nodosi 
ini^cnii,  able  to  take  I.nllv  by  the  chin,  but  oftentimes  to  such  an  one  as  myself 
an  A/wAi  or  common  person,  no  threat  thint^s,  melancholizing  in  woods  where 
waters  arc,  quiet  places  by  rivers,  fountains,  whereas  the  silly  man  exix-ciing 
no  sucli  maitiT,  lliinkelh  only  how  best  to  delectato  and  refresh  his  mymle 
continually  with  Natiira  her  pleisant  scenes,  woods,  waierfalls,  or  Art  her 
statelier  gardens,  parks,  terraces,  Ilelviderei,  on  a  sudden  the  goddesse  herself 
Truth  has  .ippearod,  withashyning  lyghte  and  a  sparklyng  countenance,  so 
as  yee  may  not  be  able  lightly  to  resist  her.  •  •  •  • 


F.XTRACT   IV. 

This  morning,  May  2,  1602,  having  first  broken  my  f.vst  upon  eggs  ann  cool- 
ing sal.ades,  mellows,  w.iter-cresscs,  those  herbes,  according  to  I'lttanovus  his 
prescription,  who  disallows  the  use  of  meat  in  a  morning  as  gross,  f.il.  Iiebetant, 
/(Vi;//,  altogether  fitli-r  for  wild  beasts  than  men,  <•  <<»////■.;  coinmendeth  this 
herb-diele  for  gentle,  humane,  ;i<iivc,  conducing  to  contemplation  in  most  men, 
I  betook  myselfe  to  the  nearest  fields.  (Ileing  in  London  I  commonly  dwell  in 
the  suburbes,  as  airiest,  quietest,  loci  miius  f>n>prioret.  free  from  noises  of  caro- 
ches,  waggons,  mechanick  and  base  workes,  workshoppes.  also  sights,  |vi- 
ge.uils,  spectacles  of  outlandish  birds,  fishes,  crocodiles.  Indiana,  mermaids, 
adde  (ju.irrcls,  fightings,  wranglings  of  the  mobbe.  /*/,-*<,  the  r.ihble.  duellos 
with  lists,  prof<,-r  to  this  inland,  at  which  the  sfilftind  .uid  se.reio  Italian 
lauglis  :)  withdrawing  myselfe  from  these  buzzing  and  illilernle  vanities,  with  a 
bcio  las  manos  to  the  citty,  I  begin  to  inhale,  draw  in,  snuff  up,  as  horses  <///.;- 

T  • 
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its  naribiis  snort  the  fresh  aires,  witli  exceeding  great  delight,  when  suddenly 
there  crosses  mc  a  procession  sad,  heavy,  dolorous,  tristfuU,  melancholick,  able 
to  change  mirth  into  dolour,  and  overc;xst  a  clearer  atmosphere  than  possibly 
tlie  neighbourhoods  of  so  grtat  a  city  can  afford.  An  old  man,  a  poore  man, 
deceased,  is  borne  on  men's  shoulders  to  a  poore  buriall,  without  solemnities  of 
hearse,  mourners,  plumes,  mutic  pcrsoiur,  those  personate  actors  that  ~i.i.<il I  xvccb 
if  yee  shew  them  a  piece  of  silver ;  none  of  those  customed  civilities  of  child- 
ren, kinsfolk,  </(y>tv/(/<7;//j-,  following  the  coffin  ;  he  died  a  poore  man,  his  friends 
assessores  opnm,  those  crb/iies  of  his  that  stuck  by  him  so  long  as  he  had  a 
penny,  now  leave  him,  forsake  him,  shun  him,  desert  him  :  they  think  it  much 
to  follow  his  putrid  and  stinking  carcase  to  the  grave  ;  his  children,  if  he  had 
anv,  for  commonly  the  case  stands  thus,  this  poore  man  his  son  dies  before 
him,  he  survives  poore,  indigent,  base,  dejected,  miserable,  &c.,  or  if  he  have 
anv  which  survive  him,  sua  negotia  agiint,  they  mind  their  own  business, 
forsootli,  cannot,  will  not,  find  time,  leisure,  inclination,  extremum  mitnin 
perticere,  to  follow  to  the  pit  their  old  indulgent  father,  which  loved  them, 
stroked  them,  caressed  them,  cockering  them  up,  quantum  potuit,  as  farre  as 
his  means  extended,  while  they  were  babes,  chits,  minims,  hee  may  rot  in  his 
grave,  lie  stinking  in  the  sun,  yi'r  ///tv;/,  have  no  buriall  at  all,  they  care  not. 
O  nefis!  Chiefly  I  noted  tlie  coffin  to  have  been,  without  a  pall,  notiiing  but  a 
few  planks  of  cheapest  wood  that  could  be  had,  naked,  having  none  of  the  or- 
dinary svmptomata  of  a  funcrall,  tiiose  locularii  whicii  bare  tiie  body,  having 
on  diversely,  coloured  coats,  and  none  black  ;  (one  of  these  reported  tlie  de- 
ceased to  have  been  an  almsman  seven  yeares,  a  pauper,  harboured  and  fed  in 
the  workhouse  of  St.  CJiles  in  tiie  fields,  to  whose  projier  burying  ground  he 
was  now  going  for  interment).  .All  which  when  I  belieUle,  ii.udly  1  refrained 
from  weeping,  and  incontinently  I  fell  to  musing  :  "  If  this  man  had  been  rich, 
a  Cnrsiis,  a  Crassus,  or  as  rich  as  \\''hittin<;ton,  what  pompe,  charge,  lavish 
cost,  expenditure  of  rich  buriall,  cercmoniall-obsequies,  obsequious  ceremonies, 
had  been  thoiiii^ht  too  good  for  sucii  an  one  ;  wiiat  store  of  [lanegyricks, 
elogics,  funcrall  orations,  ix.c.,  some  beggarly  poetaster,  worthy  to  be  beaten 
for  his  ill  rimes,  crying  him  up,  liee  w:us  rich,  generous,  bountiful,  polite, 
learned,  a  Mircenas,  wliile  as  in  very  deede  he  wasnothing  lesse  :  what  weeping 
.sighmg,  sorrowing,  honing,  complaining,  kinsmen,  friends,  relatives,  fonrlieth 
cousins,  poor  relatives,  lamenting  for  the  deceased  ;  hypocriticall  heirs,  sobbing 
striking  their  breasts,  (they  care  not  if  he  had  dicii  a  year  ago;  sc  many  clients 
dcpencl.ints.  flatterers,  /.rn/w/cv,  cunning  Cnathoes,  tramping  on  foot  after  the 
he.irse.  all  their  can-  is,  wiio  shall  stand  fairest  with  the  siiceassour;  he  mean- 
lime  (like  enough)  spurns  them  from  him,  spits  at  thein,  treads  them  under  his 
foot,  will  have  nought  to  do  with  any  such  cattle.  I  think  him  in  the  rigiit  : 
//iTc  Mint  viajora  gravitate  Heiaclili.  J'heu-  follies  are  enough  to  give  crying 
Herat  litu^  a  fit  of  the  spleene.  '1  he  fruit,  issue,  children,  of  these  my  morning 
meditations,  have  been  certain  crude,  impolite,  ineomposiie,  hirsute,  (what 
shall  I  say?)  vrrses,  noting  the  difference  of  rich  and  poor,  in  the  ways  of  a 
rich  noble's  palace  and  a  poor  workhouse. 

Hequuntur. 
•WW.   AKCUMKNT. 

In  a  cosily  palace  Youth  meets  respect  ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age  finds  neglect 


gccoKcctions  of  Ckisf's  |J0spitul. 

— ♦-♦ — 

To  comfort  the  desponding  parent  with  the  thought  that,  without  diminishing 
the  stock  which  is  imperiously  demanded  to  furnish  the  more  pressing  and 
homely  wants  of  our  nature,  he  has  disposed  of  one  or  more  perhaps  out  of  a 
numerous  offspring,  under  the  shelter  of  a  care  scarce  less  tender  than  the 
paternal,  where  not  only  their  bodily  cravings  shall  be  supplied,  but  that  mental 
■pabulum  is  also  dispensed,  which  Hrc  hath  declared  to  be  no  less  necessarj'  to 
our  sustenance,  who  said,  that  "not  by  bread  alone  man  can  live;"  for  this 
Christ's  Hospital  unfolds  her  bounty.  Here  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  are  the 
youth  lifted  up  above  their  family,  which  we  must  suppose  liberal  though  re- 
duced ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  liable  to  be  depressed  below  its  level 
by  the  mean  habits  and  sentiments  which  a  common  charity-school  generates. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  an  Institution  to  keep  those  who  have  yet  held  up  their  heads 
in  the  world  from  sinking;  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a  decent  household,  when 
poverty  was  in  danger  of  crushing  it;  to  assist  those  who  arc  the  most  willing, 
but  not  always  the  most  able,  to  assist  themselves;  to  separate  a  child  from  his 
family  for  a  season,  in  order  to  render  hiin  back  hereafter,  with  feelings  and 
habits  more  congenial  to  it,  than  he  could  even  have  attained  by  remaining  at 
liome  in  the  bosom  of  it.  It  is  a  preserving  and  renovating  iirinciple,  an  anti- 
dote for  the  ;vf  it/is^usta  doiiii,  when  it  presses,  as  it  always  does,  most  heavily 
upon  the  most  ingenuous  nature. 

This  is  Christ's  Hospital  ;  and  whether  its  character  would  be  improved  by 
confining  its  advantage-)  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people,  let  those  judge  wlio 
have  witnessed  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  behaviour,  the  manner  of  tlu  ir  play 
with  one  another,  their  deportment  towards  strangers,  the  whole  aspect  ami  phy- 
siognomy of  that  vast  assemblage  of  boys  on  the  London  foundation,  who  freshen 
and  make  alive  again  with  tiieir  sports  the  else  mouldering  cloisters  of  the  old 
Grey  I'Viars— which  strangers  who  have  never  witnessed,  if  they  pass  through 
Newgate  Street,  or  by  Smithfield,  would  do  well  to  go  a  little  out  of  their  way 
to  see. 

I-'or  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  feels  that  he  is  no  charity-boy;  he  feels  if  in 
the  antifiuity  .nnd  regality  of  the  foundation  to  which  he  belongs;  in  the  usage 
which  he  meets  with  at  school,  and  tiic  treatment  In-  is  accustomed  to  out  of 
its  bounds;  in  the  respect,  and  even  kindness,  wliich  his  well-know  n  garb  never 
fails  to  procure  hiin  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ;  he  feels  it  in  iiis  education, 
in  that  measure  of  classical  attainments,  whicli  every  individual  at  tliat  school, 
though  not  destined  to  a  learned  profession,  lias  it  in  his  power  to  proeiue. 
att.iinmcnts  which  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  put  it  in  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  acc|uire  :  he  feels  it  in  the  numlK-rless  comforts,  and  even 
magnificences,  which  surround  him;  in  his  old  and  .nvfiil  cloisters,  with  tlieir 
tr.iflitions;  in  his  sp.icioiis  school-rooms,  and  in  the  well-ordered,  airy,  and 
lofty  rooms  where  h<;  sleeps  ;  in  his  stalely  dining-hall,  hung  round  with 
pictures,  hyV'errio,  I.dy,  and  others,  one  of  them  siiqiassinj;  in  si/caiul  grantieiir 
almost  any  other  in  the  kingdom;*  above  all,  in  the  very  extent  and  niagni- 
liidcof  the  bo<ly  to  wlii(  h  he  belongs,  and  tlie  consequent  spirit,  the  intelli- 
gence, nnd  public  consi-icnce.  which  is  the  result  of  so  many  various  yet 
wonderfully  eomtiiniiig  members,     (.'ompared  with  this  last-named  advantage, 

•  I!y  V'crrio.  riprr-.cnliii^:  F.imcs  the  Scroiid  on  hi»  throne,  siirroiintlcd  hy  Ms  courtiers 
(.nil  i;iirloiis  niirtr.iiis),  in-,  ivi'tij;  llir  ni.ithcni.iiii.il  pupils  at  ihcir  annual  presentation,  a 
custom  still  kept  up  mi  New  Vc.tr's-day  iU  I'ourt. 


\vhat  is  the  stock  of  information  (I  do  not  here  speak  of  book-learning,  but  of 
that  knowledge  which  boy  receives  from  boy),  the  mass  of  collected  opinions, 
the  intelligence  in  common,  among  the  few  and  narrow  members  of  an  ordmary 
boarding-school. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  or  Rlue-coat  boy,  has  a  distinctive  character  of  his 
own,  as  far  removed  from  the  abject  qualities  of  a  common  charity-bo\  as  it  is 
from  the  disgusting  forwardness  of  a  lad  brought  up  at  some  other  of  the  public 
schools.  There  is  pride  in  it,  accumulated  from  the  circumstances  which  I 
i  have  described  as  diflferencing  him  from  the  former;  and  there  is  a  restrtunhi!^ 
modesty,  from  a  sense  of  obligation  and  dependence,  which  must  ever  keep  his 
deportment  from  assimilating  to  that  of  the  latter.  His  very  garb,  as  it  is  amique 
and  venerable,  feeds  his  self-respect ;  as  it  is  a  badge  of  dependence,  it  re- 
strains the  natural  petulance  of  that  age  from  breaking  out  into  overt  acts  of 
insolence.  This  produces  silence  and  a  reserve  before  strangers,  yet  not  that 
cowardly  shyness  which  boys  mewed  up  at  home  will  feel;  he  will  speak  up 
when  spoken  to,  but  the  stranger  must  begin  the  conversation  with  him. 
Within  his  boimds  he  is  all  fire  and  play;  but  in  the  streets  he  steals  along 
with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a  young  monk.  He  is  never  known  to  m\x 
with  other  boys,  they  are  a  sort  of  laity  to  him.  All  this  proceeds,  1  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  continual  consciousness  which  he  carries  about  him  of  the 
diflerence  of  his  dress  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  with  a  modest 
jealousy  over  himself,  lest,  by  over-hastily  mi.xing  with  common  ami  secular 
playfellows,  he  should  commit  the  dignity  of  his  cloth.  Nor  let  any  one  laugh 
at  this;  for,  considering  the  propensity  of  tlio  multitude,  and  esi^ecially  of  the 
.small  multitude,  to  ridicule  anything  unusual  in  dress -above  all,  where  such 
peculiarity  may  be  construed  by  malice  into  a  mark  of  disparagement— this 
reserve  will  ajipear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  w  ise  instmct  in  the  Hlue-coat 
boy.  That  it  is  neither  pride  nor  rusticity,  at  least  that  it  has  none  of  the  oflen- 
sive  qualities  of  either,  a  stranger  may  soon  satisfy  himself  by  putting  a  qtiestion 
to  any  of  these  boys  :  he  may  be  sure  of  an  answer  couched  in  terms  of  jilain 
civility,  neither  loquacious  nor  embarr.issed.      Let  him  put  the  same  question 

to  a  parish-boy,  or  to  one  of  the  trencher-caps  in  the cloisters,  and  the 

impudent  reply  of  llie  one  shall  not  fail  to  exasperate  any  more  than  the  certain 
servility,  an<l  mercenary  eye  to  reward,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  other, 
can  fail  to  depress  and  sadden  liim. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  a  religious  character.  His  school  is  eminently 
a  religious  foundation  ;  it  has  its  peculiar  pniycrs,  its  services  at  set  times,  its 
graces,  hymns,  and  anthems,  following  eacli  other  in  an  almost  monastic  close- 
ness of  succession.  This  religious  diaracter  in  him  is  not  always  iiniinged  with 
supcrsliiion.  That  is  not  wonderful,  when  v.i-  consider  the  thousand  tales  and 
Ir.iditions  wliicli  must  circulate  with  tindisturbe<l  crednhly,  amongst  so  many 
boys,  that  liave  so  few  checks  to  their  belief  from  any  intercourse  with  the 
world  at  l.irgcr;  upon  whom  their  (•(|iials  in  age  must  work  so  much,  their  elders 
so  hiile.  Witli  this  hraning  towards  an  over-bilii-f  in  mailers  nf  religion,  which 
will  soun  correct  itself  when  he  comes  out  into  society,  may  l)e  cl.i.ssed  a  turn 
f<jr  romance  aliovi-  most  other  bf)ys.  '1  his  is  to  be  traced  in  the  same  manner 
to  their  excess  of  so<:iely  with  each  oilier,  and  defect  of  mingling  with  the  world. 
Henri!  the  p<Tuliar  avidity  with  such  books  as  the  Ar.ibiaii  Nights'  Knlerl.iin- 
ini'iiis,  anil  others  of  a  still  wilder  c.-i  >l,  arc,  or  at  least  were  in  my  timt?,  sought 
for  l>y  the  boys.  I  reineml«T  when  some  half-do/en  of  them  set  off  (roin 
<<  hool,  without  map,  c.ird,  or  compass,  on  ;i  serious  c.xpeililion  to  tind  out 
/•/,,!, f,  n,„t,l'i  hl,nid. 

'  '     '  '      I's  HospitMl  l)oy's  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  peculiarly  lender  and 

It  is  even  a|)l  lo  run  out  into  (••ri'moiiiiil  observ.iiircs,  and  li> 

•;.e  upon  ilsc)(  Ix-yond  the  •.trict  oliligalions  of  llic mf)ral  law.    TIiom' 

wi.i,  ,ii  ic  Lonlemijorarics  wilh  mc  at  lli.U  School  lliirlyycins  ago,  will  remember 
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with  what  more  than  Judaic  rigour  the  eating  of  the  fat  of  certain  boiled  meats* 
was  interdicted.  A  boy  would  have  blushed,  as  at  the  exposure  of  some 
heinous  immorality,  to  have  been  detected  eating  that  forbidden  portion  of  his 
allowance  of  animal  food,  the  whole  of  which,  while  he  was  in  health,  was 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  allay  his  hunger.  The  same,  or  even  greater, 
refinement  was  shown  in  the  rejection  of  certain  kinds  of  sweet-cake.  What 
gave  rise  to  these  supererogatory  penances,  these  self-denying  ordinances,  I 
could  never  learn  ;f  they  certainly  argue  no  defect  of  the  conscientious  prin- 
ciple. A  little  excess  in  that  article  is  not  undesirable  in  youtli,  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  inevitable  waste  which  comes  in  maturer  years.  But  in  the  less 
ambiguous  line  of  duty,  in  those  directions  of  the  moral  feelings  which  cannot 
be  mistaken  or  depreciated,  I  will  relate  what  took  place  in  the  year  1785,  when 
Mr.  Perry,  the  steward,  died.  I  must  be  pardoned  for  taking  my  instances  from 
my  own  times.  Indeed  the  vividness  of  my  recollections,  while  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  almost  brmgs  back  those  times  ;  they  are  present  to  me  still,  "ut  I 
believe  that  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  period  which  I  speak  of, 
the  character  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  very  little  changed.  Their  situa- 
tion in  point  of  many  comforts  is  unproved;  but  that  which  I  ventured  before 
to  term  the  piihlii  coitscic/icc  of  the  school,  the  pervading  moral  sense,  of  which 
every  mind  partakes,  and  to  which  so  many  indivitlual  minds  contribute,  re- 
mains, I  believe,  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I  left  it.  I  have  seen  within 
this  twelvemonth  almost  the  change  «hich  has  been  produced  upon  a  boy  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  upon  being  admitted  into  that  school ;  how,  from  a 
pert  young  coxcomb,  who  thought  that  all  knowledge  was  comprehended  within 
iiis  shallow  brains,  because  a  smattering  of  two  or  three  languages  and  one  or 
two  sciences  were  stuffed  into  him  by  injudicious  treatment  at  home,  by  a 
mixture  with  the  wholesome  society  of  so  many  schoolfellows,  in  less  time  than 
I  have  spoken  of,  lie  has  sunk  to  his  own  level,  and  is  contented  to  be  carricul  on 
in  the  quiet  orb  of  modest  self-knowledge  in  which  the  common  mass  of  that 
unpresumptuous  assemblage  of  boys  seem  to  move  ;  from  being  a  little  unfeel- 
ing mortal,  he  lias  got  to  feel  and  reflect.  Nor  would  it  be  a  dillicult  matter  to 
show  how,  at  a  school  like  this,  where  the  bnv  is  neither  entirely  separated 
from  home,  nor  yet  exclusively  under  its  influence,  the  best  feelings,  the  lilial 
for  instance,  are  brought  to  a  maturity  which  they  could  not  have  attained  under 
a  completely  domestic  education;  how  the  relation  of  parent  is  rendered  less 
lender  by  unremitti;d  association,  and  the  very  aw  fulness  of  age  is  best  appre- 
hended by  some  sojourning  amidst  the  comparative  levity  of  youth:  hownbsence, 
not  drawn  out  by  too  great  extension  into  alienation  (ir  ftirgetfulness.  puts  an 
edge  upon  the  relish  of  occasional  intercourse,  and  the  boy  is  m.ule  the  better 
childhy  that  which  keeps  the  force  of  that  relation  from  being  felt  .as  pi^pe- 
lually  pressing  on  him;  how  the  substituted  paternity,  into  the  care  of  wliieh 
lie  is  adopted,  while  in  everything  substanti.il  it  makes  up  for  the  nalur.d,  in  the 
necess.iry  omission  of  individual  fondness  and  parti. ilities,  directs  the  mind  only 
the  more  strongly  to  ippreciate  that  natural  and  first  tie,  in  which  such  we.ik- 
nesses  arc  the  bond  of  strengtli,  and  the  a])pelite  which  cnives  after  lliein 
betrays  no  perverse  palate.  Hut  these  speculations  ratlier  In-long  to  tlic  ques- 
tion of  the  comparative  ailvantage  of  a  pulilic  over  a  private  eclucation  in 
general.  I  must  get  back  to  my  favourite  scliool ;  and  to  tliat  wliicli  took  place 
when  our  old  and  good  steward  died. 

'  Under  the  {Icnomin.ilion  of  Kngs. 

t  I  nm  tolil  that  tlic  l;itc  steward,  Mr.  Matli.iw.iy,  who  cVinrrd  on  many  orrasidn-i  .-x 
most  praiseworthy  niixicly  to  promote  the  tomforl  of  the  Imys,  li.id  oidision  for  all  liis 
address  and  (icrscveraiicc  to  eradicate  the  lirsl  of  these  unfortunate  prejuilii  e-..  in  »hii  \\ 
he  at  length  happily  succeeded,  and  thereby  restored  to  one-h.ilf  of  the  animal  nutrition 
of  the  s(  hool  those  honours  which  painful  superstition  and  blind  xcal  had  so  long  con- 
spired to  withhold  from  it. 


And  I  will  say,  that  when  I  think  of  the  frequent  instances  which  I  have  met 
with  in  children,  of  a  hard-heartedness,  a  callousness,  and  insensibility  to  the 
loss  of  relations,  even  of  those  who  have  begot  and  nourished  them,  I  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  something  in  the  peculiar  conformation  of  that 
school,  favourable  to  the  expansion  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  that,  at 
the  period  which  I  am  noticing,  out  of  five  hundred  boys  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  to  be  found  among  them,  nor  a  heart  that  did  not  beat  with  genuine  emo- 
tion. Ever)'  impulse  to  play,  until  the  funeral  day  was  past,  seemed  suspended 
throughout  the  school  ;  and  the  boys,  lately  so  mirthful  and  sprightly,  were  seen 
pacing  their  cloisters  alone,  or  in  sad  groups  standing  about,  few  of  them 
without  some  token,  such  as  their  slender  means  could  provide,  a  black  riband 
or  something  to  denote  respect  and  a  sense  of  their  loss.  The  time  itself  was 
a  time  of  anarchy,  a  time  in  which  all  authority  (out  of  school-hours)  was 
abandoned.  'I'he  ordinary  restraints  were  for  those  days  superseded ;  and  the 
gates,  which  at  other  times  kept  us  in,  were  left  without  watchers.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  graceless  boys  at  most,  who  took  advantage  of  that 
suspension  of  authorities  to  skulk  out,  as  it  was  called,  the  whole  body  of  that 
great  school  kept  rigorously  within  their  bounds,  by  a  voJuntarj-  self-imprison- 
ment ;  and  they  who  broke  bounds,  though  they  escaped  punisliment  from  any 
mttster.  fell  into  a  general  disrepute  among  us,  and,  for  that  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  been  applauded  and  admired  as  a  mark  of  spirit,  were  con- 
signed to  infamy  and  reprobation  ;  so  much  natural  i^ovcnimcnt  have  gratitude 
and  the  principles  of  reverence  and  love,  and  so  much  did  a  respect  to  their 
dead  friend  prevail  with  these  Christ's  Hospital  boys  above  any  fear  which  his 
pre-.ence  among  them  when  living  could  ever  produce.  And  if  the  impressions 
which  were  made  on  my  mind  so  long  ago  are  to  be  trusted,  ver)'  richly  tlid  their 
steward  deserve  this  tribute.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  even  now  to  call  to  mind  liis 
portly  form,  the  regal  awe  which  he  always  contrived  to  inspire,  in  sjiiteofa 
tenderness  and  even  weakness  of  nature  that  would  have  enfeebled  the  reins 
of  discipline  in  any  other  master  ;  a  yearning  of  tenderness  towards  those  under 
his  protection,  which  could  make  five  hundred  boys  at  once  feel  towards  him 
each  as  to  their  individual  fattier.  He  had  faults,  with  which  we  had  nothing  to 
do;  but.  with  all  his  faults,  indeed,  Mr.  IVrry  was  a  most  extraordinary  creature. 
Contemporary  with  him,  and  still  living,  though  he  has  long  since  resigned  his 
occu[)ation,  will  it  be  impertinent  to  mention  the  name  of  our  excellent  upper 
grammar-master,  the  Rev.  James  Boyer  ?  He-  was  a  disciplinarian,  indeed,  of 
a  dilTerent  stamp  from  him  whom  I  liave  just  described  ;  but  now  the  terrors  of 
the  rod,  and  of  a  temper  a  little  too  hasty  to  leave  the  more  nervous  of  us  (juite 
at  our  e;isc  to  do  justice  to  his  tnerits  in  tliose  days,  are  long  since  over,  un- 
grateful were  we  if  we  should  refuse  our  testimony  to  that  unwearied  assiduity 
with  which  \\v  attended  to  the  particular  improvement  of  each  of  us.  Had  we 
iM-en  (he  ofrs|)ring  of  the  first  gentry  in  the  land,  he  could  not  have  been  insti- 
gated Jiy  the  strongest  views  of  recompense  and  reward  to  have  made  himself 
a  greater  slave  to  the  most  lalxjrious  of  all  occupations  tlian  he  did  for  us  son  . 
of  eharllv.  from  wlmm,  or  from  our  parnils,  he  could  expect  notliing.     He  h.i 

'     '  ^■-■.  ird  in  tin-  satisfaction  of  having  disehargeil  his  duly,  in  the  pleasin 

I  .ne  s  of  having  advanced  the  respectability  of  that  institution  ' 
iK.in  .  nd  h.v,  li.' was  atiaeiii-d;   in  the  lionours  to  which  so  m:Mi\ 
ly  aspired   at  both  otir  I'liiversilics  ;  and  in  il 
of  tlie  Hospital  at  the  t  lose  of  his  hard  labii; 
.,,;,.  ..f  the  oblig.iDons  the  school  lay  under  to  liiin, 

unati  :  him. 

I  l>  .imong  the  felicities  of  the  constitution  <if  iln. 

■■ho'il,  tii.i!  the  (.lli'.tr:.  ul  tcw.ird  .and  schoolmaster  arc  krpt  distinct  ;  the  stn<  I 
Inr.nicsi  (jf  rduealion  alone  di-volving  iipon  the  latter,  while  the  former  h.is  llir 
eharifc  of  all  things  out  uf  school,  the  control  of  tliu  provisions,  the  regulation 
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of  meals,  of  dress,  of  play,  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  boys.  By  this 
divilsion  of  management,  a  superior  respectability  must  attach  to  the  teacher 
whiae  his  office  is  unmixed  with  any  of  these  lower  concerns.  A  still  greater 
adv  ntage  over  the  construction  of  common  boarding-schools  is  to  be  found  in 
the  settled  salaries  of  the  masters,  rendering  them  totally  free  of  obligation  to 
any  individual  pupil  or  his  parents.  Tiiis  never  fails  10  ii.ave  its  effect  at  schools 
wliere  each  boy  can  reckon  up  to  a  hair  what  profit  the  master  derives  from 
him,  where  he  views  him  every  day  in.  the  light  of  a  caterer,  a  provider  for  the 
family,  who  is  to  get  so  much  by  him  in  each  of  his  meals.  Boys  w-ill  see  and  con- 
sider these  tilings  ;  and  how  much  must  the  sacred  character  of  preceptor  suffer 
in  their  minds  by  these  degrading  associations  !  The  very  bill  whicli  the  pupil 
carries  home  with  him  at  Christmas,  el^ed  out,  perhaps,  witii  elaborate  though 
necessary  minuteness,  instructs  him  tiiat  his  teachers  have  other  ends  than  the 
mere  love  to  learning  in  the  lessons  which  they  give  him  ;  and  though  they  put 
into  his  hands  the  fine  sayings  of  Seneca  or  Epictetus,  yet  they  themselves  are 
none  of  those  disinterested  pedagogues  to  teach  philosophy  i,'-^v//j.  The  mas- 
ter, too,  is  sensible  that  he  .s  seen  in  this  liglit ;  and  how  mucii  tliis  must  lessen 
tiiat  affectionate  regard  to  tiie  learners  which  alone  can  sweeten  the  bitter 
labour  of  instruction,  and  convert  the  whole  business  into  unwelcome  and  un- 
interesting task-work,  many  preceptors  that  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  sub- 
ject are  ready,  with  a  sad  heart,  to  acknowledge.  From  this  inconvenience  the 
settled  salaries  of  tiie  masters  of  this  scliool  in  great  measure  exempt  them  ; 
wiiile  tlie  happy  custom  of  choosing  masters  (indeed  every  otficer  of  the  estab- 
lishment) from  those  who  liave  received  their  education  tliere,  gives  them  an 
interest  in  advancing  tlie  character  of  the  sciiool,  and  binds  them  to  observe  a 
tenderness  and  a  respect  to  tlie  children,  in  whicli  a  stranger,  feeling  that  inde- 
pendence which  I  have  spoken  of  miglit  well  be  expected  to  fiiil. 

In  affectionate  recollection  of  tlie  pi, ice  where  he  w.as  bred  up,  in  hearty 
recognitions  of  old  sclioolfellows  met  with  again  after  the  lapse  of  years,  or  \\\ 
foreign  countries,  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  yields  to  none;  1  miglit  almost  say 
he  goes  beyond  most  other  boys.  The  very  comp.ass  and  magiiitutic  of  the 
school,  its  thousand  bearings,  the  space  it  takes  up  in  the  imagination  beyond 
the  ordinary  schools,  impresses  a  remenibrance,  accompanied  with  an  elev.'ition 
of  mind,  that  attends  liim  through  life.  It  is  too  iiig,  too  alTecting  an  object, 
to  p.ass  away  quickly  from  his  mind.  The  Christ  s  Hospit.Al  boys'  friends  at 
school  are  commonly  his  intimates  through  life.  For  mc,  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  constitutional  imbecility  does  not  incline  me  too  obstinately  to  ciing 
to  the  remembrances  of  childhood  ;  in  an  inverted  ratio  to  the  usual  seniimenis 
of  mankind,  iKjtliini^  that  I  h.ive  been  engaged  in  since  seems  of  any  value  or 
importance,  compari.-d  tcj  the  colours  which  imagination  gave  to  everything 
then.  I  belong  to  no  ioJy  c-or/>o/;i U- aiich  as  I  then  made  a  part  of.  — .-Xnil  here 
before  I  close,  taking  leave  of  the  gcner.il  reader,  and  adtlrcssing  myself  solely 
to  my  old  schoolfellows,  that  were  contemporaries  with  me  from  the  year  178'a 
to  1789,  let  me  have  leave  to  remember  some  of  those  liriumst.uici-s  of  our 
scliool,  which  they  will  not  be  unwilling  to  h.ive  brcnight  b.ick  to  their  minds. 

.And  first,  let  us  remember,  as  first  in  importance  111  our  childish  i-ycs,  the 
young  mpn  (as  they  almost  were)  who,  under  the  denomination  of  I'ncci.iHS, 
were  wailing  the  expiration  of  the  period  when  ihcy  should  be  .sent,  at  tlie 
charges  of  the  llospit.il,  to  oiu;  or  other  of  our  Universities,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  <  ambridge.  These  youtl'.s,  from  tlunr  superior  acquirenu-nts,  their 
superior  age  and  st.iture,  and  the  fewness  of  their  nuiiil>ers  (for  seldom  above 
two  or  tlirec  at  a  time  wen-  in.iugiir.ited  into  ih.it  high  order),  drew  the  eyes  of 
all,  nnd  especially  of  the  younger  boys,  into  a  reverent  observ.ince  and  ndmi- 
r.iiion.  How  tall  tiny  usid  to  seem  to  us  !  -  how  stately  would  they  pace  along 
the  cloisters  !— while  the  play  of  the  lesser  boys  was  absolutely  suspended,  or 
its  boisterousncsi  at  Ic.ist  all. lyed,  at  their  presence  !      Not  that  they  ever  beat 


or  struck  the  boys — that  would  have  been  to  have  demeaned  themselves— the 
di'^nity  of  their  persons  alone  insured  them  all  respect.  The  task  of  blows,  of 
corporal  chastisement,  they  lett  lo  the  common  monitors,  or  heads  of  wards, 
who  it  must  be  confessed,  in  our  time  had  rather  too  much  licence  allowed  them 
to  oppress  and  misuse  their  inferiors  ;  and  the  interference  of  the  Grecian,  who 
mav  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  power,  was  not  unfrequently  called  for,  to 
mitigate  by  its  mediation,  the  heavy  unrelenting  arm  of  this  temporal  power, 
or  monitor.  In  fine,  the  Grecians  were  the  solemn  Muftis  of  the  school.  .-Eras 
were  computed  from  their  time  ;  — it  used  lo  be  said,  such  or  such  a  thing  was 

done  when  S or  T was  Grecian. 

As  I  ventured  to  call  the  CJrecians  the  Muftis  of  the  school,  the  king's  boys,* 
as  their  character  then  w;is,  may  well  pass  for  the  Janissaries.  They  were  the 
terror  of  all  the  other  boys;  bred  up  under  that  hardy  sailor,  as  well  as  excel- 
lent mathematician,  and  co-n.ivigator  with  Captain  Cook,  William  Wales.  All 
bis  systems  were  adapted  to  fit  them  for  the  roiyli  element  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  encounter.  Frequent  and  severe  ]5unishments,  which  were  expected  to 
be  borne  with  more  than  Spartan  fortitude,  came  to  be  coiisideretl  less  as  in- 
flictions of  disgmcelhan  as  trials  of  obstinate  endurance.  To  make  his  boys 
li.irdy,  and  to  give  them  early  sailor  habits,  seemed  to  be  his  only  aim  ;  to  this 
everything  was  snbordaiate.  Mor.il  obliquities,  indeed,  were  sure  of  receiving 
their  full  recompense,  for  no  occ;ision  of  laying  on  the  lash  was  ever  let  slip  ; 
but  the  effects  expected  to  be  produced  from  it  were  something  very  different 
from  contrition  or  mortification.  There  was  in  William  Wales  a  perpetual  fund 
of  humour,  a  constant  glee  about  him,  which,  heightened  by  an  inveterate 
provinciaiism  of  North-country  dialect,  absolutely  took  away  the  sting  from  his 
severities.  His  punishments  were  a  game  at  patience,  in  which  tiie  master  was 
not  always  worst  contented  when  he  ft)und  himself  at  times  overcome  by  his 
pupil.  What  success  this  discipline  had,  or  how  the  effects  of  it  operated  upon 
the  after-lives  of  these  king  s  boys,  I  cannot  say  :  but  I  am  sure  that,  for  the  time, 
they  were  alisolute  nuisances  lo  the  rest  of  the  school.  Hardy,  brutal,  and 
often  wicked,  they  were  the  most  graceless  luni]')  in  the  whole  mass  :  older  and 
bigger  than  the  other  boys  (for,  by  the  system  of  their  education  they  were  kept 
l<<nger  al  school  by  two  or  three  years  than  any  of  the  rest,  cxcei)t  the  Gre- 
cians), they  were  a  constant  terror  to  the  younger  jiart  of  the  school  ;  and  some 
who  may  read  this.  I  doubt  not,  will  remember  the  constern:ition  into  which 
tile  juvenile  fry  of  us  were  thrown,  wlien  the  cry  was  r.iised  in  the  cloisters,  that 
///(•  I'lisl  Oriler  -.i'.n  loinim;  -for  so  they  termed  tlie  first  form  or  class  of 
those  boys.  Still  tlii'se  sea-!)oys  answered  some  good  purposes  in  the  school. 
They  were  the  military  class  among  llie  boys,  forcinost  in  athletic  exercises, 
whr)e\trnded  the  f.ime  of  flic  prowess  of  the  school  f.ir  and  near:  and  the 
apprentices  in  the  vicin.Tge,  and  sometimes  the  butchers  boys  in  the  neigh- 
iKjuring  market,  had  s.id  occasion  to  attest  their  valour. 

The  time  would  fail  me  if  I  w'cre  lo  att<-mpt  lo  enumerate  all  those  circum- 
stances, some  pleas,int,  some  attended  with  some  p.iin,  which  seen  through  the 
mist  of  distance,  comeswei-ily  sof cned  to  the  mi-mory.  Hut  I  nuist  crave  Iimvc 
to  rerncrnl)cr  our  tr.insc  cndmg  superiority  in  ihoie  invigorating  sports,  le.i])- 
frog,  and  b.isiiiig  the  lie.ir  ;  our  delightful  excursions  in  the  summer  holidays  in 
tlie  .N'ew  River,  near  Newinglon,  where,  like  otters,  we  would  live  the  long  d.iv 
In  ill'-  water,  never  c^iriii);  fortlre.ssing  ourselves  when  we  li.id  once  strippi-d;  our 
vivoury  me.ils.ifierward'..  when  we  cime  home  jilmost  f.imished  with  staving  oiii 
all  d.iy  wiiho'it  our  diniuTs  ;  our  visits  at  other  liiiie-i  to  the  I  ower,  wliere,  by 
aticii'iit  privilege,  wr  had  free  access  It)  all  the  ciiriosititis  ;  our  solemn  proees- 
sif)iis  ihroiigli  llie  (ily  at  l-'.asier.  with  the  Lord  M.iyor's  largess  of  buns,  wine, 
and  .1  '.hilling,  wllli  tin*  festive  (|Ueslioiis  and  civic  pKMsaniries  of  the  dispen- 
Miig  Ald'Tincn,  which  were  more  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the  l).in<|uet ;  our 
*  'I'lic  iiuthcnuticil  |Mi|iili,  lire  J  u|>  to  the  kca,  uiitlic  futindaliuiiuf  Charlct  the  .Second 
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stately  suppings  in  public,  where  the  well-lighted  hall,  and  the  confluence  of 
well-dressed  company  who  came  to  see  us,  made  the  whole  look  more  like  a 
concert  or  assembly,  than  a  scene  of  a  plain  bread  and  cheese  collation  ;  the 
annual  orations  upon  St.  Matthews  day,  in  which  the  senior  scholar,  before  he 
had  done,  seldom  failed  to  reckon  up,  among  those  who  liad  done  honour  to 
our  school  by  being  educated  in  it,  the  names  of  those  accomplished  critics  and 
Greek  scholars,  Joshua  Barnes  and  Jeremiah  Markland  (I  marvel  they  left  out 
Camden  while  they  were  about  it).  Let  me  have  leave  to  remember  our  hymns 
and  anthems,  and  well-toned  organ  ;  the  doleful  tunc  of  the  burial  anthem 
chanted  in  the  solemn  cloisters,  upon  the  seldom-occurring  funeral  of  some 
schoolfellow;  the  festivities  at  ('hristmas,  when  the  richest  of  us  would  club 
our  stock  to  have  a  gaudy  day,  sitting  round  the  fire,  replenished  to  tlie  height 
wuh  logs,  and  the  penniless,  and  he  that  could  contribute  nothing,  partook  in 
all  the  mirth,  and  in  some  of  the  substantialities  of  the  feasting;  the  carol  sung 
by  night  at  that  time  of  the  year,  which,  when  a  young  boy,  I  have  so  often 
lain  awake  to  hear  from  seven  (the  hour  of  going  to  bed)  till  ten,  when  it  was 
sung  by  the  older  boys  and  monitors,  and  have  listened  to  it,  in  their  rude 
ciiaiiiing,  till  1  have  been  transported  in  fancy  to  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and 
the  song  which  was  sung  at  that  season  by  angels'  voices  to  the  shepherds. 

Nor  would  I  willingly  lorgct  any  of  those  things  which  administered  to  our 
vanity.  The  hem-stitched  l)ands,  and  town-made  shirts,  which  some  of  the 
most  fashionable  among  us  wore  ;  the  town-girdles,  with  buckles  of  silver,  or 
shining  stone  ;  the  badges  of  the  sea-boys;  the  cots,  or  superior  shoe-strings 
of  the  monitors  ;  the  medals  of  the  markers  (those  wiio  were  appointed  to  hear 
the  Bibh;  read  in  the  wards  on  Sunday  morning  and  evening),  which  bore  on 
their  obverse  in  silver,  as  certain  parts  of  our  garments  carried  in  meaner 
metal,  the  counteiiance  of  our  I'ounder,  that  godly  and  royal  cliilcl,  King 
Jldward  the  .Sixth,  the  Hower  of  the  Tudor  name— the  young  flower  that  was 
untimely  cropped  as  it  began  to  fill  our  land  with  its  early  odours -the  boy- 
patron  of  boys— the  serious  and  lioly  child  who  walked  with  Crannier  and 
Ridley —fit  associate,  in  those  tender  years,  for  the  bishops  and  future  martyrs 
of  our  Church,  to  receive,  or  (as  occasion  sometimes  proved)  to  give  instruction. 


(Oil  the  (Triigcbic.^  of  ^h:ih,"=ipcrc, 

CONSIDEKi:i)  Wmi   kl-.FKRHNCE  TO   THI'.IR  TITNESS  FOR 
SlACili  RKPRi:SI-:NT.\riON. 

[T/w  RfJItctor,  No.  iv.,  art.  ix.,  1811.) 


(The  oriuiii.il  title  of  iIiIm  m.islcrlv  pnpcr,  (n\  its  first  iniMli.ili.in  in  l.ci(;l>  Iliml's  Kc- 
flcctor.  w.is  "  Th'.Mlr.ili.-i,  No.  I.,  Oil  (■arrick  .mil  Aitlnk'."  It  ".is  llini  MKiicil  with  the 
letter  "  X  "-    aflTordiiin  llic  re.idcr  no  tliiu  *liatevcr  as  to  the  niitluirsliip. ) 

lAKlNr,  a  turn  the  other  ilny  in  llie  .\hhry,  I  was  slniek  with  the  afrerlcd  atti- 
tude of  a  figure,  wiiieh  1  do  not  ri-nn'mlier  to  Iiave  seen  before,  aiui  wliichupon 
cxamimition  proved  to  be  a  whi'le-lengtli  of  tlie  celebrated  Mr.  Ciarrick. 
Though  I  would  not  go  so  far  with  some  good  Catholics  nl)roail  as  to  shut 
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players  altogether  out  of  consecrated  ground,  yet  I  own  I  was  not  a  little 
scandalized  at  the  introduction  of  theatrical  airs  and  gestures  into  a  place  set 
apart  to  remind  us  of  the  saddest  realities.  Going  nearer,  I  found  inscribed 
under  this  harlequin  figure  the  following  lines  : — 

To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command, 
Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glownig  hand, 
A  Shakspere  rose  :  then,  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew, 
The  Actor's  genius  made  them  breathe  anew  ; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they  lay. 
Immortal  Garrick  call'd  them  back  to-day  : 
And  till  Klernity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspere  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall  shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  my  readers'  understandings  to  attempt  anything  like 
a  criticism  on  this  farrago  of  false  thoughts  and  nonsense.  But  the  reflection 
it  led  me  into  was  a  kind  of  wonder,  how  from  the  days  of  the  actor  here 
celebrated  to  our  own,  it  should  have  been  the  f;ishion  to  compliment  every 
performer  in  his  turn,  that  has  had  the  luck  to  please  the  town  in  any  of  the 
great  characters  of  Shakspere,  with  a  notion  of  possessing  a  mind  congenial 
with  tlic  poet's;  Iiow  people  .should  come  thus  unaccountably  to  confound 
the  power  of  originating  poetical  images  and  conceptions  witli  the  faculty  of 
being  able  to  read  or  recite  the  satnewhen  jjut  into  words;"  or  what  connection 
that  absolute  mastery  over  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  a  great  dramatic 
poet  possesses,  has  with  those  low  tricks  upon  the  eye  and  ear,  which  a 
player  by  observing  a  few  general  effects,  which  some  common  p.assion,  as  grief, 
anger,  ^c. ,  usually  lias  upon  the  gestures  and  exterior,  c;in  easily  compass.  To 
know  the  internal  workings  and  movements  of  a  great  mind,  of  an  Othello  or 
a  Hamlet,  for  instance,  the  lohen  and  the  why  and  the  ho^u  far  they  should  be 
moved  ;  to  what  pitch  a  jjxssion  is  becoming;  to  give  the  reins  and  to  pull  in 
the  curb  exactly  at  tlie  moment  when  the  drawing  in  or  the  slacking  is  most 
graceful  ;  seems  to  demand  ;i  reach  of  intellect  of  ,1  vastly  ditTerent  extent  from 
that  which  is  employed  upon  the  bare  imitation  of  the  signs  of  these  passions 
in  the  countenance  or  gesture,  which  signs  are  usually  observed  to  be  most 
lively  an<I  cmiihatic  in  the  weaker  sort  of  minds,  .wid  which  signs  can  after  all 
but  indicate  some  passion,  as  I  said  before,  anger,  or  grief,  generally;  but  of  the 
motives  and  grounds  of  tlu;  j)assion,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  same  |i  ission  in 
low  and  vulgar  natures,  of  these  the  actor  can  give  no  more  idea  by  his  face  or 
grsture  than  the  eye  (without  a  metaphor)  can  speak,  or  the  muscles  utter  in- 
telligible sounds.  I'ut  such  is  the  instantaneous  nature  of  the  impressions 
wliich  we  lake  in  at  the  eye  anil  ear  at  a  playhouse,  compared  with  the  slow 
apprehension  oftcniiDies  of  the;  understanding  in  reading,  that  we  are  apt  not 
only  to  sink  the  play-writer  in  the  consideration  which  we  pay  to  the  .actor,  but 
even  to  identify  in  our  minds  in  a  jHTversc  manner,  the  actor  with  the  character 
which  lie  represents.  It  is  diflicult  for  a  freciuent  plav-goer  to  disembarntss 
the  idea  rif  ll.imlet  from  the  person  and  voice  of  Mr.  K.  We  .speak  of 
I.idy  .\Iacbr-th,  whili-  we  are  in  re.iliiy  thinking  of  Mrs.  S.  Nor  is  this  con- 
fusion incidental  alone  to  unlettered  persons,  who,  not  possessing  the  advantage 

•  It  ii  olM.crvahlc  iti.nt  we  fall  into  thU  cnnfii%ion  only  in  draiiinlie  rccilulioni.     Wo 

ii>v.,  .If, 1111  ill  ii  il,.-  rMiilniian  who  rcniln   Lucretius  in  pulilic  with  ureal  np|ilauM\  is 

'  ;liilii'.ii|ilirr  :  imr  do  we  fuiil  that  'rmn  I  >avirs.  the  iHioKv-llcr, 

<   iird  (lie  I'ai.ulivv  I,<i<il   hcllcr  lliaii  any  man  in  I'.iikzl.iiiil  in  his 

;■  lliinkins  there  must  be  _soinr_  mistake  in  this  tradition)  w;ui 

ihi(&lwi«,  l>y  hi.  li.iuiutv  fricndR,  Mt  upon  a  level  with  Milton. 


of  reading,  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  stage-player  for  all  the  pleasure 
which  they  can  receive  from  the  drama,  and  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  lolnit  uti 
author  is  cannot  be  made  comprehensible  without  some  pain  and  perplexity  of 
mind  :  the  error  is  one  from  which  persops  otherwise  not  meanly  lettered,  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  extricate  themselves. 

Never  let  me  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  the  very  high  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  I  received  some  years  back  from  seeing  for  the  first  lime  a  tragedy  of 
Shakspere  performed,  in  which  these  two  great  performers  sustained  the  prin- 
cipal parts.  It  seemed  to  embody  and  realize  conceptions  which  had  hitherto 
assumed  no  distinct  shape.  Hut  dearly  do  we  pay  all  our  hfe  afterwards  for 
this  juvenile  pleasure,  this  sense  of  distinctness.  When  the  novelty  is  past,  we 
find  to  our  cost  that,  instead  of  realizing  an  idea,  we  have  only  materialized  and 
brought  down  a  fine  vision  to  the  standard  of  flesh  and  blood.  We  have  let 
go  a  dream,  in  quest  of  an  unattainable  substance. 

How  cruelly  this  operates  upon  the  mind,  to  have  its  free  conceptions  thus 
cramped  and  pressed  down  to  the  measure  of  a  strait-lacing  actuality,  may  be 
judged  from  that  delightful  sensation  of  freshness,  with  which  we  turn  to  those 
plays  of  Shakspere  which  have  escaped  being  performed,  and  to  those  passages 
in  the  acting  plays  of  the  same  writer  which  have  happily  been  left  out  in  the 
performance.  How  far  the  very  custom  of  hearing  anything  sfiotttcd,  withers 
and  blows  upon  a  fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in  those  speeches  from  Henry  the 
Fifth,  &c.,  which  are  current  in  tiie  moutiis  of  school-boys  from  their  being  to 
be  found  in  Enfield  Spcukcrs,  and  sucli  kind  of  books.  I  confess  myself  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  that  celebrated  soliloriuy  in  Hamlet,  beginning  "To  be  or 
not  to  be,"  or  to  tell  whether  it  l;e  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  has  been  so 
handled  and  pawed  about  by  declamatory  boys  and  men,  and  torn  so  inhumanly 
from  Its  living  place  and  principle  of  continuity  in  the  play,  till  it  is  become  to 
me  a  perfect  dead  member. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the  plays  of 
ShaksiXTC  are  less  calculated  for  performance  on  a  stage  than  those  of  almost 
any  oiliiir  dramatist  whatever.  Their  distinguished  excellence  is  a  reason  that 
tiicy  should  be  so.  There  is  so  much  in  them,  which  comes  not  under  the 
province  of  acting,  with  which  eye,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate  passion,  and  the  turns  of  passion; 
and  the  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  passion  is,  the  more  liold  upon  the  eyes 
and  cars  of  the  spectators  the  performer  obviously  possesses.  For  this  reason, 
scolding  scenes,  scenes  where  two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit  of  fury,  and 
tlii;n  in  a  surprising  manner  talk  themselves  out  of  it  again,  have  always  been 
the  most  popular  upon  our  stage.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  the  spec- 
tators are  here  most  j)alpabiy  appealed  to,  they  are  the  proper  judges  in  this 
war  of  words,  thi-y  are  the  legitimate  ring  tii.at  should  be  formed  round  such 
"  inleilcctual  prize-fighters."  Talking  is  the  direct  object  of  tl»e  imil.uion  here. 
I'ait  in  the  best  dramas,  and  in  Shakspere  .above  all,  how  obvious  it  is.  tli.it  the 
form  of  ipfakint;,  whether  it  be  in  soliloquy  or  dialogue,  is  only  a  medium,  and 
often  a  highly  artificial  one.  for  putting  the  reader  or  sjiectator  into  possession 
of  that  knowledge  of  the  inner  structure  and  workings  of  mind  in  a  cliaracter. 
which  he  could  otherwise  never  have  .irrived  at  ///  ///..'/  /'/w  ofeomf^imlion  by 
any  gift  short  of  intuition.  We  do  here  as  we  do  with  novels  written  in  the 
i-phfulurv  f'urni.  How  many  improprieties,  perfe(  f  solecisims  in  lettir-wriiing, 
do  we  put  up  with  in  "  Clarissa  "  and  other  books,  for  tlio  sake  of  the  delight 
which  lliat  form  upon  the  whole  gives  us. 

Hut  the  ]ii.iclice  of  si.ige  representation  reduces  everything  to  a  controversy 
of  elocution.  I'.very  cli.ir.u-ter.  from  the  lK)i>terous  blaspliemings  of  Rij.uct 
to  the  shrinking  timidity  of  womanhood,  must  play  the  orator.  The  love-di.i- 
logues  of  A'omci)  and  jiiliel,  those  silver-sweet  .sounds  of  lovers'  tongues  by 
niglit ;  the  more  inlini.itu  and  sacicd  sweetness  of  nuptial  colloquy  between  an 


Othello  or  a  Posthumus  with  their  married  wives,  all  those  delicacies  which  are 
so  delightful  in  the  reading,  as  when  we  read  of  those  youthful  dalliances  in 
Paradise — 

As  beseem'd 

Fair  couple  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league, 

Alone  : 

by  the  inherent  fault  of  stn.ije  representation,  how  are  tliese  things  sullied  and  '■ 
turned  from  their  very  nature  by  being  exposed  to  a  large  assembly ;  when  such  ' 
speeches  ;vs  Imogen  addresses  to  her  lord,  come  drawling  out  of  the  mouth  of  | 
a  hired  actrcs'?,  whose  courtship,  thougii  nominally  addressed  to  the  personated  ( 
I'osihumus,  is  manifestly  a:med  at  the  sjiectators,  who  are  to  judge  of  her  I 
endearments  and  her  returns  of  love. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  is  perhaps  that  by  which,  since  the  days  of  Bet- 
tcrton,  a  succession  of  popular  performers  have  had  the  greatest  ambition 
to  distinguish  themselves.  The  length  of  the  part  may  be  one  of  their  reasons. 
Hut  for  tile  cliaracter  itself,  we  find  it  in  a  play,  and  therefore  we  judge  it  a  fit 
subject  of  dramatic  representation.  The  play  itself  abounds  in  maxims  and 
ret^ections  beyond  any  other,  and  therefore  we  consider  it  as  a  proper  vehicle 
for  conveying  moral  instruction.  Put  Hamlet  liim.self— what  does  he  sutler 
meanwhile  by  being  dragged  forth  as  a  public  schoolmaster,  to  give  lectuies  to 
the  crowd  !  Why,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  what  Hamlet  does,  are  transactions 
between  himself  and  his  moral  sense,  they  are  the  effusions  of  his  solitary 
musings,  which  he  retires  to  holes  and  corners  and  the  most  sequesteieii  parts 
of  the  palace  to  pour  forth  ;  or  rather,  they  are  ilie  silent  meditations  with 
which  his  bosom  is  bursting,  reduced  to  ii'on/s  for  the  sake  of  the  reader,  who 
must  else  remain  ignor.int  of  what  is  passing  there.  These  profound  sorrows, 
these  light-and-noise-abhorring  ruminations,  which  the  tongue  scarce  dares 
titter  to  deaf  wails  and  chambers,  how  can  they  be  represented  by  a  gesticulat- 
ing actor,  who  comes  and  mouths  Ihem  out  before  an  audience,  making  four 
hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once?  I  say  not  that  it  is  the  fault  of  tiie 
actor  so  to  do  ;  he  must  pronotmce  them  ore  rotinido,  he  must  accompany  them 
Willi  liis  eye,  he  mtist  insinuate  them  into  his  auditory  by  some  trick  of  eye, 
lone,  or  gesture,  or  he  fails,  lie  viiist  be  t/ihikhn;  till  the  ichile  of  his  iip/iear- 
iiiiee,  beeause  he  kinru's  thdt  ii/l  the  -while  the  spfctiiti'n  iire  jiid^^iiig  vf  it.  And 
this  is  the  way  to  represent  the  shy,  negliginl.  retiring  Hamlet. 

It  is  true  that  thertr  is  no  other  mode  of  conveying  a  vast  (|uantity  of  thought 
and  feeling  to  n  gre.-it  portion  of  the  audic-nei',  who  otherwise  woukl  never 
learn  it  for  thcmM-lvrs  by  rc.iding,  and  the  intellectual  ac(|uisition  gained  this 
way  may,  f(jr  aught  I  know.  Ix'  inestimable  ;  but  I  am  not  arguing  that  ILinilet 
should  not  b<-  acted,  but  how  miuh  Hiimlet  is  made  .inotlier  thing  by  lx.>ing 
acted.  I  liave  liearfl  much  of  the  womlers  which  (Jarrick  pcrrformed  in  this 
part ;  but  as  I  never  saw  him,  I  must  have  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  repre- 
sentation fif  silt  h  a  character  came  within  the  province  of  his  art.  'Hiose  who 
tell  m<r  of  him.  speak  of  his  eye.  of  the  m.igic  of  liis  eye,  and  of  Ins  com- 
mnnding  voice  :  physical  prop<Tlies,  vastly  desiniblc  in  an  .letor,  nnd  without 
which  lie  ran  nev<T  insinuati-  tneaning  into  an  auditory,  but  what  have  they  to 
do  with  Handet?  wliat  have  they  to  do  with  intellect?  In  fad,  the  things 
aimed  at  in  theatrical  reiireseninlion,  are  to  arrest  tin-  spectators  eye  upon  the 
form  and  the  gesture,  and  so  to  gain  ii  more  f.ivour.ible  hearing  to  what  is 
s|H>krn  :  it  is  not  wh,it  the  diameter  is,  but  how  he  looks  ;  not  what  lie  says, 
Imt  how  he  'pciki  it.  I  sec  no  reason  to  think  that  if  the  play  of  Hamlet 
wiTr  written  «iver  again  bv  some  such  writer  as  Hanks  or  I.illo,  ri-taining  the 
pnxr\%  of  the  sioiy,  but  totally  f)millin'.:  all  tin*  poetry  of  it,  all  the  divine 
citiircH  of  .Sh.ikspere.  hin  sliipendoiiH  iiitelle(  I  ;  nnd  only  Inking  care  to  give 
U4  enough  of  poAkionnlc  dialogue,  which  lUnks  or  Lillo  were  never  nt  n  loss  to 
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furnish ;  I  see  not  liow  the  effect  could  be  much  different  upon  an  audience, 
nor  how  the  actor  has  it  in  his  power  to  represent  Shakspere  to  us  differently 
from  his  representation  of  Banks  or  Lillo.  Hamlet  would  still  be  a  youthful 
accomplished  prince,  and  must  be  gracefully  personated  ;  he  might  be  puz/.led 
in  his  mind,  wavering  in  his  conduct,  seemingly  cruel  to  Ophelia,  he  might  see 
a  ghost,  and  start  at  it,  and  address  it  kindly  when  he  found  it  to  be  his  father; 
all  this  in  the  poorest  and  most  homely  language  of  the  servilest  creeper  after 
nature  that  ever  consulted  the  palate  of  an  audience;  without  troubling  Shak- 
spere  for  the  matter  :  and  I  see  not  but  there  would  be  room  for  all  the  power 
which  an  actor  has,  to  display  itself.  All  the  passions  and  changes  of  passion 
might  remain  ;  for  those  are  much  less  difficult  to  write  or  act  than  is  thought ; 
it  is  a  trick  easy  to  be  attained,  it  is  but  rising  or  falling  a  note  or  two  in  the 
voice,  a  whisper  with  a  significant  foreboding  look  to  announce  its  approacii, 
and  so  contagious  the  counterfeit  appearance  of  any  emotion  is,  tiiat  let  Ibe 
words  be  what  they  will,  the  look  and  tone  shall  carry  it  off  and  make  it  pass 
for  deep  skill  in  the  passions. 

It  is  common  for  people  to  talk  of  Sliakspcre's  plays  being  jo  uatiiml,  that 
evcryborly  can  imderstand  him.  They  are  natural  indeed,  they  are  grounded 
deep  in  nature,  so  deep  that  the  depth  of  them  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of 
us.  You  shall  hear  the  same  persons  say  that  Cicors^c  Barn-vcll  is  very  natural, 
and  Olhcllo  is  very  natural,  that  they  are  botii  very  deep  ;  and  to  them  they  are 
the  same  kind  of  thing.  At  the  one  they  sit  and  shed  tears,  beaiuse  a  good 
sort  of  young  man  is  tempted  by  a  naughty  woman  to  commit  i/  Irifhiii^ />iria- 
dilL',  the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so,'  that  is  all,  and  so  comes  to  an  untimely 
end.  wiiich  is  w  viovim; ;  and  at  the  other,  because  a  blackamoor  in  a  I'lt  of 
jealousy  kills  his  innocent  white  wife  :  and  the  odds  are  that  nineiy-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  would  willingly  behold  the  same  cit.istrophe  happen  to  ijoth  the 
heroes,  and  have  thought  the  rope  more  flue  to  Othello  than  to  Barnwell,  l-or 
of  the  texture  of  Othello's  mind,  the  inward  construction  marvellously  laid 
open  with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  heroic  confidences  and  its  ininian 
misgivings,  its  agonies  of  hate  springing  from  the  depths  of  love,  ihey  see  no 
more  than  the  spectators  at  a  che.iper  rate,  who  pay  their  pennies  apiei:e  to  look 
through  the  man's  telesco|)e  in  Leicester  Fields,  .sec  into  the  inward  plot  and 
topography  of  the  moon.  .Some  dim  thing  or  other  they  see.  they  see  an  actor 
personating  a  passion,  of  grief  or  anger,  for  instance,  and  they  recogni/e  it  as 
a  copy  of  the  usual  external  effects  of  such  passions  ;  or  at  least  as  lieing  true 
to  Ihtit  symbol  of  the  eiiiolion  ',i<hnli  fiii^us  nirrciit  at  tlu-  tlicilrc  l\>--  it.  for  it  is 
f)ften  no  more  than  tli.it  :  but  of  the  grounds  of  tin-  passion,  its  correspondence 
to  a  great  or  heroic  nature,  which  is  the  only  worthy  object  of  tragedy,  -lliaf 
comtnon  auditors  know  anything  of  this,  or  can  iiave  .nny  such  notions  dinned 
into  them  by  tliir  mere  strengih  of  an  actor's  lungs, —tli;it  apprehensions  foreign 
to  them  sliouM  be  thus  infused  into  tiiem  by  storm,  I  cm  neither  believe,  nor 
understand  how  it  e.ui  i)e  possible. 

We  t:ilk  of  .Shaksperes  admirable  observation  of  life,  when  we  slioiild  feel 
(hat  not  from  a  petty  inf|uisitit)H  into  those  cheap  ami  cvcrv-day  characlors 
wliicli  surroundeii  him,  as  Ihey  surround  us,  but  from  his  own  mind,  wliicli 

•  If  ihin  note  rould  linpc  Ici  mrvl  the  eye  of  .'iiiy  of  the  M.in.iscrs,  I  wouKI  rnlrc.it  .mil 
beg  of  them,  in  the  n.imo  of  Ixiili  the  K.iilerics,  iliat  this  insult  ii|>«in  the  nmr.iliiy  of  ihc 
rnmmon  people  of  London  slionM  (C.isc  lo  Ik-  elcrniilly  rrpc;ileil  in  llic  lioli<l.iy  week*. 
Why  nrn  ihc 'I'rcniiccs  of  tliis  f.iinotis  ami  wcll-itDvcrnccI  lity,  insir.iil  of  .\n  nmiivrnicnt, 
to  lio  IriMlctJ  over  nnilovcr  :m.iin  wiili  .1  nauseous  sermon  of  licorRe  ll.irnucll  ?  Why  <»/ 
tlu-  mil  of  llii-ir  Ti's/iis  .|\rc  we  lo  pl.icc  the  giitlo-vs  f  Wnc  I  an  unLJc,  I  should  not 
nmrli  like  .n  neplii-w  of  mine  lo  have  <inrti  nn  example  piai  eil  l>erorcln's  eyes.  ||  is  really 
mikin-.;  unclc-miinlrr  too  trivial  to  extiiliil  it  as  done  n|Min  sm  h  s|ii;|i(  moiivos  ;  it  is 
.-ittrihiitinu  too  nuK  li  lo  sudi  rharaitrrs  as  Millwood  :  it  is  pmiinrf  tliin^-.  into  tlic  heads 
of  n'Hid  yonng  men.  wliii:l>  they  would  never  otherwise  have  dre.tmril  of.  I'ikIcs  that 
think  anything  of  their  lives,  -.hould  fairly  (wtitiun  the  ChAmbcrhiin  nKaiiisl  it. 
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was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson's,  the  very  "sphere  of  humanity,"  he 
fetched  those  images  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  of  us 
recognizing  a  part,  think  v.e  comprehend  in  our  natures  the  whole;  and  often- 
times mistake  the  powers  which  he  positively  creates  in  us,  for  nothing  more 
than  indigenous  faculties  of  our  own  minds,  which  only  v.-aited  the  application 
of  corresponding  virtues  in  him  to  return  a  full  and  clear  echo  of  the  same. 

To  return  to  Hamlet. — .Among  the  distinguishing  features  of  that  wonderful 
cliaracter,  one  of  the  most  interesting  (yel  painful)  is  that  soreness  of  mind 
which  makes  him  treat  the  intrusions  of  Polonius  with  harshness,  and  that 
asperity  which  lie  puts  on  in  his  interviews  with  Ophelia.  I'iiese  tokens  of  an 
unhinged  mind  (if  they  be  not  mixed  in  the  latter  case  with  a  profound  artifice 
of  love,  to  alienate  Ophelia  by  affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her  mind 
for  the  breaking  off  of  that  loving  intercourse,  which  can  no  longer  find  a  place 
amidst  business  so  serious  as  that  which  he  has  todo)  are  parts  of  his  character, 
which  to  reconcile  with  our  admiration  of  Hamlet,  the  most  patient  considera- 
tion of  his  situation  is  no  more  than  necessary ;  they  are  what  wc  forgive  ajicr- 
Witnis,  and  explain  by  the  whole  of  his  character,  but  at  the  time  they  are 
harsh  and  unpleasant.  Vet  such  is  the  actor's  necessity  of  giving  strong  blows 
to  the  audience,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  player  in  this  character,  who  did  not 
exaggerate  and  strain  to  the  utmost  these  ambiguous  features,  — these  temporary 
deformities  in  the  character.  They  make  him  express  a  vulgar  scorn  at  Polo- 
nius svhich  utterly  degrades  his  gentility,  and  which  no  explanation  can  render 
palatable  ;  they  make  him  show  contempt,  and  curl  up  the  nose  at  0|)helia"s 
father, — contempt  in  its  very  grossest  and  most  hateful  form  ;  but  they  get 
applause  by  it  :  it  is  natural,  people  say  ;  that  is,  the  words  are  scornful,  and 
the  actor  expresses  scorn,  and  that  they  can  judge  of  :  but  why  so  much  scorn, 
and  of  that  sort,  they  never  think  of  asking. 

So  to  Ophelia.— All  the  Hamlets  that  I  iiavo  ever  seen,  rant  and  rave  at  her 
as  if  she  had  committed  .some  great  crime,  and  the  audience  are  liighlvploa.^ed, 
because  the  words  of  the  part  are  satirical,  and  they  are  enforced  by  the 
strongest  expression  of  satirical  indignation  of  which  the  face  and  voice  are 
capable.  Hut  then,  wlielhcr  Hamlrt  is  likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal 
appearances  to  a  lady  whom  lie  loved  so  dearly,  is  never  thought  on.  The 
Iruih  is,  tliat  in  all  such  tlecp  affections  as  had  subsisted  between  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,  there  is  a  stock  of  s///>e/rri[:,',i/i>ry  /o-v  (if  I  may  \enture  to  use  the 
expression),  which  in  any  gre.it  grief  of  heart,  especially  where  that  which 
preys  upon  the  mincl  cannot  be  comnnmicated,  confers  a  kind  of  indulgence 
upon  the  grieved  parly  to  express  itself,  even  to  its  heart's  dearest  object,  in  the 
l.inguage  of  a  temporary  alienation  ;  but  it  is  not  alienation,  it  is  a  disiraetion 
purely,  and  so  it  alw.iys  makes  itself  to  be  felt  by  that  object  :  it  is  not  anger, 
but  grief  assuming  the  appearance  of  anger,  love  awkwardly  counterfeiting 
hale,  as  sweet  eoiintenances  when  tliey  try  to  frown  :  but  such  stcrimess  aiul 
fierce  disgust  as  Hamlet  is  made  to  show,  is  no  counterfeit,  but  the  re.d  face  of 
absolute  aversion, — of  irrcroncilable  alienation.  It  may  be  s.iid  lie  |)iils  on  the 
madman  ;  but  then  he  should  only  so  far  put  on  this  eount<Mfeit  lunacy  as  his 
own  nral  distraction  will  give  liim  leave;  that  is,  incom|)li'lely,  imperfectly; 
not  in  that  confirmed,  practised  way,  like  a  master  of  his  art,  or  as  Dame 
t^uickly  would  say,  "  like  one  of  lliost;  liarlolry  players   '  / 

I  mean  no  ilisrespect  to  any  actor,  i)Ut  the  sort  nf  pleasure  wlilch  Shak-  | 
sprrr's  nlavH  give  in  the  acting  seems  to  nie  tint  at  all  to  difler  from  that  wliieli  |i 
Ihi-  audience  rerrivr  frr>m  lliose  of  other  writers  ;  and,  tlievlfing  in  t/ifiiifr/rrs  I 
<-'  \niti,il/v  <■>  ihlTi-it-iil  Irom  •ill  i<lli,-r^.  I  must  eonchidi-  ih.it  tliere  \x  something    | 

■   •■ "irf  of  acting  which  levels  all  distinctioivi.     And  in  fact,  '■  !■  ■  ■!■'■    >  ■■'    1 

!•  rently  of  thr- //i/w/ri/c/- and  of /l/./r/ii*/// ns  fine  sI:um  ^  < 

I  he  .Mrn.  Itcverley  in  the  same  wny  as  the  Lndy  M  ■ 
fe. .'     IkUidcra,  nnd  Cnlisln.  and  InnlKiIln,  nnd  I'aiphnisitt,  arc  tln7  li  . .  hl.d 
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than  Imoc;en,  or  than  Juliet,  or  than  Desdemona?  Are  they  not  spoken  of  1 
and  renienibcred  in  the  same  way?  Is  not  the  female  performer  as  great  (as 
they  call  it)  in  one  as  in  the  other?  Did  not  Garrick  shine,  and  was  he  not 
ambitious  of  shining  in  every  drawling  tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  produced, 
— the  productions  of  the  Hills  and  the  Murphys  and  the  Browns, — and  shall 
he  have  that  honour  to  dwell  in  our  minds  for  ever  as  an  inseparable  concomi- 
tant with  ^hakspcre  ?  A  kindred  mind  !  O  who  can  read  that  affecting 
sonnet  of  Shakspere  which  alludes  to  his  profession  as  a  player  : — 

Oh  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breed* — 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued  , 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand 

Or  that  other  confession ;  — 

Alas  !  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 

Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear — 

Who  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous  self-watchfulness  in  our  sweet  Shak- 
spere,  and  dream  of  any  congeniality  between  him  and  one  that,  by  every 
tradition  of  him,  appears  to  have  been  as  mere  a  player  as  ever  existed;  to 
have  had  his  mind  tainteil  with  the  lowest  players  vices,— envy  and  jealousy, 
and  miserable  cravings  after  applause;  one  who  in  the  exercise  of  iiis  profes- 
sion was  jealous  even  of  the  women-performers  that  stood  in  his  way;  a 
manager  full  of  managerial  tricks  and  stratagems  and  finesse  :  that  any  resem- 
blance should  be  dreamed  of  between  him  and  Shakspcre,  —  Shakspcre 
who,  in  the  plenitude  and  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  could  with  that 
noble  modesty,  which  we  can  neither  imitate  nor  appreciate,  express  lumself 
thus  of  his  own  sense  of  his  own  defects  :— 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Fcatined  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd  : 
Desiring  this  jiian's  art,  niui  tliat  man's  scope. 

I  am  almost  disposed  to  deny  to  Garrick  the  merits  of  being  an  admirer  of 
Shakspcre.  A  true  lover  of  his  excellencies  lie  certainly  was  not ;  for  would 
any  true  lover  of  them  have  admitted  iiUo  his  matchless  scenes  sucli  ribald 
trash  as  Tate  and  Gibber,  and  the  rest  of  them,  that 

With  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  li>;lil, 

have  foisted  into  the  acting  plays  of  Shaksperc?  I  believe  it  impossible  that 
he  could  liave  had  a  proper  reviTcnce  for  Sliaksperi;,  and  have  condesiended 
to  go  through  that  interpolated  scene  in  Hicluird  the  T/iinf,  in  whirh  Kichard 
tries  to  break  his  wife's  heart  by  telling  her  he  loves  another  woman,  and  says, 
"  if  she  survives  this  she  is  immortal."  Yet  I  doubt  nm  he  delivered  this  vulgar 
stuff  with  as  miirh  anxiety  of  emphasis  ns  any  of  the  genuine  p.irts  :  and  for 
acting,  it  is  as  well  calciil.ifefl  .is  any.  TUit  we  have  ?ei'n  the  pari  of  Kiehard 
lately  produce  great  fame  to  an  nelor  by  Iiis  mamuT  of  jilnying  it,  and  it  lets 
us  into  the  secret  of  acting,  and  of  popiil.ir  judgments  nf  Miakspire  jlrrivcd 
from  acting.  Not  otu- of  the  spectators  who  li.ive  witnessed  Mr.  t'.'s  exertions 
in  Ih.it  part,  but  has  come  awav  wiih  .1  proper  innvietioti  that  Kichud  is  a  very 
wickeil  man,  .uid  kills  little  cluldrrn  in  iheir  betls.  with  somi'thing  like  the  plea- 
sure which  the  giants  and  ogres  in  children  s  books  arc  leprescntcd  to  h.ivc 
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taken  in  that  practice  ;  morto.er,  that  he  is  very  close  and  shrewd,  and  deviUsh 
cunning,  for  you  could  see  that  by  his  eye. 

But  is  in  fact  this  the  impression  we  have  in  reading  the  Richard  of  Shaks- 
pere  ?  Do  we  feel  anything  like  disgust,  as  we  do  at  that  butcher-like  repre- 
sentation of  him  that  passes  for  him  on  the  stage?  A  horror  at  his  crimes 
blends  with  the  effect  which  we  feel,  but  how  is  it  qualified,  how  is  it  carried  off, 
by  the  rich  intellect  which  he  displays,  his  resources,  his  wit,  his  buoyant  spirits, 
his  vast  knowledge  and  insight  into  cliaracters,  the  poetry  of  his  part-  not  an 
atom  of  all  which  is  made  perceivable  in  Mr.  C.'s  way  of  acting  it.  Nothing  but 
his  crimes,  iiis  actions,  is  visible;  they  are  prominent  and  staring  ;  the  murderer 
stands  out,  but  where  is  the  lofty  genius,  the  man  of  vast  capacity,  — the  pro- 
found, the  witty,  accomplished  Riciiard? 

The  truth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspere  are  so  much  the  objects  of  medi- 
tation rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity  as  to  their  actions,  that  while  we  are 
reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  characters,— Macbeth,  Richard,  even  lago, — 
we  think  not  so  much  of  the  crimes  which  they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  tiie 
aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual  activity  wliich  prompts  them  to  overleap  those 
moral  fences.  Barnwell  is  a  wretched  murderer;  tliere  is  a  certain  fitness 
between  liis  neck  and  the  rope;  he  is  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  gallows; 
nobody  who  thinks  at  all  can  think  of  any  alleviating  circumstances  in  his  case 
to  make  him  a  fit  object  of  mercy.  Or  to  take  an  instance  from  tiie  higher 
tragedy,  what  else  but  a  mere  assassin  is  Glenalvon  !  Do  we  tiiink  of  anything 
but  of  the  crime  which  he  commits,  and  the  rack  which  l;e  deserves  ?  That  is 
all  which  we  really  tliink  about  him.  W'iiereas  in  corresponding  characters  in 
Shakspere  so  little  do  the  actions  comparatively  affect  us,  tiiat  while  the  im- 
pulses, the  inner  mind  in  all  its  perverted  greatness,  solely  seems  real  and  is 
exclusively  attended  to,  the  crime  is  comparatively  notiiing.  But  when  we  see 
these  tilings  represented,  tiie  acts  which  they  do  are  comparatively  everything, 
their  impulses  nothing.  The  state  of  sublime  emotion  into  wiiicii  we  are 
elevated  by  those  images  of  night  and  horror  which  Macbeth  is  made  to  utter, 
(hat  solemn  prehule  with  which  he  entertains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike 
which  is  to  call  liim  to  murder  Duncan,  — when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book, 
when  w<r  have  given  up  that  vantage-ground  of  abstraction  which  reading  pos- 
.sesses  over  seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  m.iii  in  his  bodily  shape  before  our  eyes 
actually  preparing  to  commit  a  murder,  if  the  acting  be  true  and  impressive, 
as  I  iiave  witnessed  it  in  .\Ir.  K.'s  performance  of  that  part,  the  pamfu!  an.viety 
about  the  act,  the  natur.il  longing  to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrateil, 
the  too  close  pressing  semblance  of  reality,  give  a  ]iain  and  an  uneasiness 
which  totally  destroy  .ill  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the  book  convey,  where 
llie  deed  doing  ni-vcr  |)resscs  iijion  us  with  the  painful  sense  of  presence  :  it 
rather  stems  to  l)elong  to  history, —to  something  past  and  inevitable,  if  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  time  at  all.     The  .sublime  images,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that 

I    whii  h  is  present  lo  our  minds  in  the  reading. 

.*>o  lo  see  \a'.\x  acted,  to  see  an  tild  man  tottering  about  the  stage  w  illi  a 
wnlking-stick,  turticd  oiii  of  doors  by  his  daugiiiers  in  a  rainy  night,  has  nothing 
in  It  but  what  is  |):iinful  :md  disgusting.  \\'i'  want  to  lake  him  into  slieltcr 
ami  relicvi-  him.  I  hat  is  ,dl  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  I. ear  ever  produced 
in  III'-.  But  the  Lear  of  Shakspere  cannot  lx«  acted.  The  contemptible 
niaclnnery  by  which  lliey  mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more 
inadc(|U.itr  to  (epresent  ihe  horrors  of  the  real  eli-mcnls,  than  any  actor  can  be 
lo  represent  \a;:\x  :  ihey  might  more  easily  propcsc  lo  personate  Ihe  .Satan  of 
Milton  upon  n  stage,  or  f)nr  of  Midi.iel  Angelos  terrible  figures.     The  great - 

!  ni'ss  f)f  I. ear  is  not  in  corpor.il  diineii'-ion.  lull  in  iniellectiial  :  ihe  explosions 
of  111',  [innsion  are  terrible  us  n  vol. .-.no-  I  hey  are  storms  lurning  up  and  dis- 
closing If)  the  boliom  thai  sea  111.  niind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  his  mind 
which  is  liiid  bare.    This  caic  of  flesh  and  bluod  seems  too  insignificanl  to  be 
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thought  oil ;  even  as  he  himself  neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  ste  nothing  but 
corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of  rage  ;  while  we  read  it,  we 
see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear, — we  are  in  his  mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a 
grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms ;  in  tlie  aberrations 
of  his  reason,  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  immethodized 
from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  w ind  blows 
where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  What 
have  looks,  or  tones,  to  do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  his  age  with  that 
of  the  heavens  themselves,  when  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at  the 
injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  " they  themselves  are  old?" 
What  gestures  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  ?  What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to 
do  with  such  things?  But  the  play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tainperings  with 
it  show  :  it  is  too  hard  and  stony  ;  it  must  have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy  ending. 
It  is  not  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she  must  shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate 
has  put  his  hook  in  the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  followers, 
the  showmen  of  scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily.  A  happy 
ending  !— as  if  the  living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone  through, — the  flaying 
of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the 
only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could 
sustain  this  worlds  burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder  and  preparation, — why 
torment  us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy?  As  if  the  childish  pleasure  of 
getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his 
misused  station, — as  if  at  his  years,  and  with  his  experience  anything  was  left 
but  to  die. 

I.car  is  essentially  impossible  to  be  represented  on  a  stage.  But  how  many 
dramatic  personages  are  there  in  Shakspere,  which  though  more  tractable  and 
feasible  (if  I  may  so  speak)  than  Lear,  yet  from  some  circumstance,  some 
adjunct  to  their  character,  are  improper  to  be  shown  to  our  bodily  eye.  Othello, 
for  instance.  Nothing  can  be  more  soothing,  more  flattering  to  the  nobler 
parts  of  our  natures,  than  to  read  of  a  young  \'enetian  lady  of  highest  extrac- 
tion, through  the  force  of  love  and  from  a  sense  of  merit  in  lum  whom  she 
loved,  laying  aside  every  consideration  of  kindred,  and  country,  and  colour, 
and  wedding  with  a  Cihil-blaek  Moor — (for  such  In-  is  represented,  in  the  imper- 
fect state  of  knowledge  respecting  foreign  countries  in  those  days,  compared 
with  our  own,  or  in  compliance  with  popular  notions,  though  the  Moors  are 
now  well  enough  known  to  be  by  many  shades  less  unworthy  of  white  woman's 
fancy)  -it  is  the  perfect  trium|)li  of  virtue  over  accidents,  of  the  imagination 
over  the  senses.  She  sees  Othello's  colour  in  his  mind.  But  upon  the  stage, 
when  the  imagination  is  no  longer  the  ruling  faculty,  but  we  are  left  to  our  poor 
unassisted  senses,  1  appeal  to  every  one  that  lias  seen  Othillo  played,  whether 
he  did  not,  on  the  contrary,  sink  Othello's  mind  in  his  colour;  whether  he  did 
not  find  something  extremely  revolting  in  the  courtship  and  wedded  cares.ses  uf 
Othello  and  I^esdcmona ;  and  whetlier  the  actual  sight  of  the  thing  did  not 
over-weigh  all  that  bc;\utiful  compromise  which  we  make  in  reading; — and  the 
reason  it  should  do  .so  is  obvious,  because  there  is  just  .so  much  reality  pre- 
sented to  our  senses  as  to  give  a  perception  of  disagreement,  with  not  enough 
of  belief  in  the  internal  motives,— all  that  which  is  imsocn, — tooverjK)wer  and 
reconcile  the  first  and  obvious  prejudices.*     What  we  see  upon  a  ;.tage  is  body 

*  'I'lic  error  of  supposiiiK  tli.it  l)cc,iiisc  Othello's  colour  cK>cs  not  olTciul  us  in  the  rculinc. 
it  shoiiKl  .ilso  not  oflciul  us  in  llic  seeinj;,  is  jusi  such  .t  f.ill.ioy  .is  sup(>osinK  tli.a  an 
Adam  and  Kvcin  a  picture  sli.-ill  .iflctt  us  just  as  tlicy  do  in  tlir  jxicm.  Hut  in  llic  )>ocni 
we  for  a  while  h.ive  I'ar.idis.iic.il  senses  civcn  us.  which  v.uiish  when  we  sec  a  m.in  .uul 
his  wife  wilhoul  t  lollies  in  the  picture.  'Vhe  painters  ihcniselvrs  feel  this,  as  is  ap|>.-ircnt 
hy  the  awkward  shifts  they  have  recourse  to,  (o  make  them  look  not  ipiitc  naked  :  hy  a 
Sort  of  prophetic  anachronism  antedating  the  invention  uf  lii;-leavcs.  So  in  the  reading 
of  the  play,  wc  sec  with  Dc&dcniuna's  eyes  ;  in  the  seeing  uf  it,  wc  arc  furcetl  to  look  with 
our  own. 
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and  bodily  action ;  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  reading  is  almost  exclusively 
the  mind, and  its  movements  :  and  this,  I  think,  may  sufficiently  account  for  the 
very  different  sort  of  delight  with  which  the  same  play  so  often  affects  us  in  the 
reading  and  the  seeing. 

It  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  if  those  characters  in  Shakspere 
which  are  within  the  precincts  of  nature,  have  yet  something  in  them  which 
appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  imagination,  to  admit  of  their  being  made  objects 
to  the  senses  without  sufifering  a  change  and  a  diminution, — that  still  stronger 
the  objection  must  lie  against  representing  another  line  of  characters,  which 
Shakspere  has  introduced  to  give  a  wildness  and  a  supernatural  elevation  to 
his  scenes,  as  if  to  remove  them  still  farther  from  that  assimilation  to  common 
life  in  which  their  excellence  is  \-ulgariy  supposed  to  consist.  When  we  read 
the  incantations  of  those  terrible  beings  the  \\'itches  in  Macbeth,  though  some 
of  the  ingredients  of  their  hellish  composition  savour  of  the  grotesque,  yet  is 
the  effect  upon  us  other  thrtn  the  most  serious  and  appalling  that  can  be 
imagined?  Do  we  not  feel  spell-bound  as  Macbeth  was  ?  Can  any  mirth  ac- 
company a  sense  of  their  presence?  We  might  as  well  laugh  under  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  principle  of  Evil  himself  being  truly  and  really  present  with 
us.  But  attempt  to  bring  these  beings  on  to  a  stage,  and  you  turn  them  in- 
stantly into  so  many  old  women,  that  men  and  children  are  to  laugli  at.  Con- 
trary to  the  old  saying,  that  "seeing  is  believing,"  the  sight  actually  destroys 
the  faith  :  and  the  mirth  in  which  we  indulge  at  their  expense,  when  we  see 
these  creatures  upon  a  stage,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  indemnification  which  we 
make  to  ourselves  for  tiie  terror  which  they  put  us  in  when  reading  made  them 
an  object  of  belief,  — when  we  surrendered  up  our  reason  to  the  poet,  as  child- 
ren to  their  nurses  and  their  elders ;  and  we  laugh  at  our  fears,  as  children  who 
thought  they  saw  something  in  the  dark,  triumph  when  the  bringing  in  of  a 
candle  discovers  the  vanity  of  thor  fears.  I'or  this  exposure  of  supernatural 
agents  upon  a  stage  is  truly  bringing  in  a  candle  to  expose  their  own  delusive- 
ness. It  is  the  .solitary  taper  and  the  book  that  generates  a  faith  in  these 
terrors  :  a  ghost  by  chandelier  light,  and  in  good  company,  deceives  no  spec- 
tators,— a  ghost  that  can  be  measured  by  the  eye,  and  iiis  human  dimensions 
made  out  at  leisure.  The  sight  of  a  well-liglited  house,  and  a  well-dressed 
audience,  shall  arm  the  moGt  niTvous  child  against  any  apprehensions  :  as 
'i'om  I'rown  .says  of  the  impenetrable  skin  of  .Xcliilles  with  his  impenetrable 
armour  over  it,  "  I'ully  Dawson  would  have  fougltt  the  devil  with  such  ati- 
vantages." 

Much  has  been  said,  and  deservedly,  in  reprobation  of  the  vile  mixture 
which  I)ry<len  has  thrown  into  the  Tempest :  doubtless  without  some  sucii 
vicious  alloy,  the  impure  ears  of  that  age  would  never  have  sate  out  to  hear  so 
much  innocence  of  love  as  is  contained  in  the  sweet  courtship  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda.  Hut  is  the  Tempest  of  Sh.akspcrc  at  all  a  subject  for  stage 
re])rescntntic)n  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  an  enchanter,  and  lo  believe  the 
wondrous  tale  while  we  are  reading  it  ;  but  to  have  a  conjuror  brought  before 
us  in  Ins  conjuring-gown,  with  his  spirits  about  him,  whiih  none  but  himself 
and  some  hundrrd  of  favoured  spectators  before  the  curtain  are  supposed  to 
see,  involves  such  a  quantity  of  tlie  /r./A////  incredible,  that  all  our  reverence 
for  the  author  cannot  hinder  us  from  |)(Ti(iviiig  such  gross  aitemiils  upon  the 
sense;  to  Im;  in  the  liighcst  degree  childish  and  ini'fhcicnl.  Slants  and  fairies 
r.-mnot  Ix-  reprrM-nted.  they  cannot  even  Ik- painted, --they  ran  only  be  believed. 
I'.ut  the  rl.dxirale  and  anxious  provision  of  scenery,  which  the  luxury  f)f  tin- 
n^e  demands,  in  these  cases  works  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  what  is  iiitcntled 
'I  hat  which  in  comedy,  or  plays  of  familiar  life,  adds  so  much  to  the  life  of  ih' 
imitation,  in  plays  which  apival  to  the  higher  faculties,  positively  destroys  th<- 
iilii<iion  which  it  is  introduce«l  l<»  .aid.  A  jjarlour  or  a  drawing-room,-  a  libr.iry 
opening  into  a  garden, —a  garden  witli  an  alcove  in  it, — a  street,  or  the  pia//.i 
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of  Covent  Garden,  does  well  enough  in  a  scene  ;  we  are  content  to  give  as 
much  credit  to  it  as  it  demands;  or  rather,  we  think  httle  about  it, — it  is  little 
more  than  reading  at  the  top  of  a  page,  "Scene,  a  Garden;  "we  do  not 
imagine  ourselves  there,  but  we  readily  admit  the  imitation  of  familiar  objects. 
But  to  think  by  the  help  of  painted  trees  and  caverns,  which  we  known  to  be 
painted,  to  transport  our  minds  to  Prospero,  and  his  island  and  his  lonely  cell;* 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  dexterously  thrown  in,  in  an  interval  of  speaking,  to 
make  us  believe  that  we  hear  iliose  supernatural  noises  of  which  the  isle  was 
full  :— the  Orrery  Lecturer  at  the  Haymarker  might  as  well  hope,  by  his  mu- 
sical glasses  cleverly  stationed  out  of  sight  behind  his  apparatus,  to  make  us 
believe  that  we  do  indeed  hear  the  crystal  spheres  ring  out  that  chime,  which  if 
it  were  to  inwrap  our  fancy  long,  Milton  thinks, 

Time  would  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold, 

And  speckled  vanity 

Would  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  wouki  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 

Vea  Hell  itself  woukl  pass  away, 

And  leave  its  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  with  our  first  parents  in  it.  is  not  more  impossible  to  be 
shown  on  a  stage,  than  the  Enchanted  Isle,  with  its  no  less  interesting  and  in- 
nocent first  settlers. 

The  subject  of  Scenery  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Dresses,  which 
are  so  anxiously  attended  to  on  our  stage.  I  roinember  the  last  time  I  saw 
Macbdh  played,  the  discrepancy  I  felt  at  the  changes  of  garment  which  he 
varied, — the  shiftings  and  re-s!iiftings,  like  a  Romish  priest  at  mass.  The 
luxury  of  stage-improvements,  and  tiie  importunity  of  the  public  eye,  require 
this.  The  coronation  robe  of  the  Scottish  monarcii  was  fairly  a  counterpart  to 
that  which  our  King  wears  when  lie  goes  to  the  ParliamL'nt-house,— just  so  full 
and  cumbersome,  and  set  out  with  ermine  and  pearls.  .And  if  things  must  be 
represented,  I  see  not  what  to  find  fault  with  in  this.  I'.ut  in  reading,  what 
robe  are  we  conscious  of?  Some  dim  images  of  royalty— a  crown  and  sceptre, 
may  float  befon;  our  eyes,  but  who  shall  describe  tiie  fashion  of  it  ?  Do  we  see 
in  our  mind's  eye  what  \V\:bb  or  any  other  robe-maker  could  pattern  ?  This  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  imitating  evervthmg,  to  make  all  things  natural. 
Whereas  tiic  reading  of  a  tragedy  is  a  fine  abstraction.  It  pniscnts  to  the  fancy 
just  so  much  of  external  appearances  as  to  make  us  feel  tliat  we  are  among 
flesh  and  blood,  while  by  far  the  greater  and  better  part  of  our  imagination  is 
employed  upon  the  thoughts  and  internal  machinery  of  the  characler.  Miit  in 
acting,  scenery,  dress,  the  most  contemptible  tiungs,  call  upon  us  to  judge  of 
their  naturahic-ss. 

I'eriiaps  it  would  be  no  bad  similitude,  to  liken  the  pleasure  wliich  we  lake 
in  seeing  one  of  these  fine  plays  acted,  compared  with  that  quiet  delight  which 
we  finrl  in  tht!  reading  of  it,  to  the  different  feelings  with  which  a  reviewer,  and 
a  man  tiiat  is  not  a  reviewer,  reads  a  fine  poem.  Tin;  accursed  crilic.il  ii.ibil, — 
the  bcang  called  upon  to  judge  and  pronounce,  must  make  it  (|Uite  a  tlilferent 
thing  to  the  former.  In  seeing  these  plays  acted,  we  are  alTected  just  as  judges. 
When  Hamlet  compares  the' two  pictures  of  Gertrude's  first  and  .second  hus- 
band, who  wants  to  see  the  piclun-s  ?  Hut  in  the  acting,  a  miniature  nuist  lie 
lugt,xvl  out;  which  we  know  not  to  be  tlie  picture,  but  only  Id  show  how  finely 
a  miniature  maybe  repres<'ntecl.  This  showing  of  everything,  levels  all  things: 
it  makes  tricks,  bows,  and  curtseys,  of  importance.     Mrs.  S.  never  got  more 

"  It  will  lie  said  these  things  arc  done  in  pictures.  Hut  jilrturc  and  scenes  nrc  \*cry 
(IKTorent  thlnRS.  I'.iintinK  is  .-i  world  of  itscif,  but  in  (ccncpainllnt:  there  is  llic  attempt 
to  deceive  ;  and  there  is  the  discordancy,  never  to  be  got  over,  between  p.nintcd  scenes 
and  real  people. 
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fame  hv  anything  than  by  the  manner  in  which  she  dismisses  the  guests  in  the 
banqniil-scene  in  Macbcih :  it  is  as  much  remembered  as  any  of  her  thrilling 
tones  or  impressive  looks.  But  does  such  a  trifle  as  this  enter  into  the 
imuginiitions  of  the  reader  of  that  wild  and  wonderful  scene?  Does  not  the 
mind  dismiss  the  feasters  as  rapidly  as  it  can  ?  Does  it  care  about  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  doing  it?  Hut  by  acting,  and  judging  of  acting,  all  these  non- 
essentials are  raised  into  an  importance,  injurious  to  the  main  interest  of  the 
play. 

Ihavc  confined  my  observations  to  the  tragic  parts  of  Shakspere.  It  would 
be  no  very  difficult  task  to  e.xtend  the  inquiry  to  his  comedies;  and  to  show 
why  Falst'aff,  -Shallow,  .Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  tlie  rest  are  equally  incompatible 
with  stage  representation.  The  length  to  wiiich  this  Hssay  has  run,  will  make 
it,  I  am  afraid,  sufficiently  distasteful  to  the  Amateurs  of  the  Theatre,  without 
going  any  deeper  into  the  subject  at  present. 


{.VoUs  hi  "Specimens  of  Dramatic  Poets,"  1808.) 


(The  tide  of  this  work,  as  it  origiii.illy  .nppearcci  — when  it  w.t>  lnlt)li^hed  .is  .i  h.ilf- 
Riiiiie.i  volume,  in  I'.ilcrnoster  Row,  by  the  Messrs.  I.on^^iii.-tn,  Hurst,  Kecs,  and  Ornie  — 
ran  thus:  "  .Sueciincn.s  of  ICnglish  Dramatic  I'oets  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shaks- 
pere :  with  >loics  by  Charles  Lamb."J 

PREFACE. 

Mori:  than  a  (bird  part  of  the  following  specimens  are  from  plays  which  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  some  scarce  private  libraries. 
The  rest  are  from  Dodsleys  and  Hawkins's  collections,  and  the  works  of 
Jonson,  I'lcatimonl  and  l''lctcher,  and  M.xssinger. 

1  have  chosen  wlxrcvcr  I  could  to  give  entire  scene's,  and  in  some  instances 
successive  scenes,  rather  than  to  string  together  single  passages  and  dclaihed 
beauties,  which  I  have  always  found  wearisome  in  the  reading  in  selections  of 
this  nature. 

■|o  every  extract  is  prefixed  an  explanatory  head,  sufficient  to  make  it  inlelli- 
pibli.'  with  the  help  of  .some  trilling  omissions.  Where  a  line  or  more  was  t)b- 
sciire,  as  having  r-fercncc  to  soniclhing  lh.it  had  gone  befnre,  which  would 
have  asked  more  Uuw.  to  e\p!.iin  tli.in  its  consetjuence  in  the  scene  seemed  to 
deserve,  I  li.ive  h.id  no  hesiiaiion  in  leaving  the  line  or  passage  out.  .Sonie- 
times  where  I  have  met  with  a  supi-rlluous  character,  which  seemed  to  burthen 
wilhoiit  throwing  any  light  upon  the  scene,  I  have  venl\ire<l  to  dismiss  it  allo- 
gelliiT  I  have  expui^:<'d  without  ceremony  all  Ih.iiwhii'h  the  writers  had 
ii"ller  never  havir  wrilien,  that  forms  the  objection  so  often  repeated  to  the  ])ro- 
misnioiiH  reading  of  I'lelelier,  Mnsslnger,  and  sonic  others. 

The  kind  of  extracts  which  I  have  soutjht  after  h.ive  been,  not  so  much 
III  ...i;;i-'.  (,f  wit  and  humour,  thoiif^h  the  (jM  pl.iys  are  rich  in  siiih,  as  scenes 
iif  p.r.  i.iii.  '.Mnielime';  of  the  deepest  <|iialiiy,  iiiteii'stiiig  situations,  M-rious 
d''>' ii|)!i"n.,  ih.il  whi(  h  is  more  iiiMrly  allied  to  poelry  than  to  wit,  n:ul  to 
tcagit  r.ither  ih.iii  to  comic  iKMtiy.      1  he  pl.iys  which    I   have  made  cholco  of 


have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  those  which  treat  of  human  hfe  and  manners, 
rather  tlian  mascjues,  and  Arcadian  pastorals,  with  their  train  of  abstractions, 
unimpassioned  deities,  passionate  mortals,  Claius,  and  Mcdorus,  and  Amintas, 
and  Aniariiiis.  My  leadmg  design  has  been,  to  illustrate  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  sense  of  our  ancestors  :  to  sliow  in  what  manner  they  felt,  when  they 
placed  themselves  by  the  power  of  imagination  in  trying  situations,  in  the  con- 
flicts of  duty  and  passion,  or  the  strife  of  contending  duties ;  what  sort  of  loves 
and  enmities  theirs  were;  how  their  griefs  were  tempered,  and  their  fuU-svvoln 
joys  abated  :  liow  much  of  Shakspere  shines  in  the  great  men  his  contempo- 
r.uies,  and  how  far  in  his  divine  mind  and  manners  he  surpassed  them  and  all 
mankind. 

Another  object  which  I  had  in  making  these  selections  was,  to  bring  together 
the  most  admired  scenes  in  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  the  only  dramatic  poets  of  that  age  who  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
after  Shakspere,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  the  sanje  volume  with  the  more  impres- 
sive scenes  of  old  Marlowe,  Ileywood,  Tourneur,  Webster,  Ford,  and  others, 
to  show  what  we  have  slighted,  while  beyond  all  proportion  we  liave  cried  up 
one  or  two  favourite  names. 

The  specitnens  are  not  accompanied  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  biographi- 
cal notices.*  I  had  nothing  of  consequence  to  add  to  the  slight  sketches  in  Dods- 
ley  and  the  "  Biographia  Dramatica,"  and  I  was  unwilling  to  swell  the  volume 
with  mere  transcription.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  obser\e  from  the  frequent 
instances  of  two  or  more  persons  joining  in  the  composilion  of  the  same  play 
(the  noble  practice  of  those  times),  that  of  most  of  the  writers  contained  in 
these  selections  it  m:iy  be  strictly  said,  that  they  were  contemporaries.  The 
whole  period,  from  the  middle  of  IClizabeth's  reign  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
(  harles  I.,  comprises  a  space  of  little  more  than  half  a  century,  within  which 
time  nearly  all  that  we  have  of  excellence  in  serious  dramatic  composition  was 
produced,  if  we  except  the  Samson  Agoiiistcs  of  Milton. 

c  H  i:  I  sTo  p  1 1 1;  k   m  a  k  i  .o  \v  r. . 

f. list's  Dominioti,  or  the  Liuciviotis  Queen.  — \\\\.  Xfarlowe,  as  old  Izaak 
Walton  assures  us,  made  that  smooth  jdw;' which  begins  "Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love."  '1  he  same  romantic  invitations  "in  folly  ripe  in  reason 
rotten,"  are  given  by  the  queen  in  the  play,  and  the  lover  in  tiic  ditty.  lie 
t;ilks  of  "  beds  of  roses,  buckles  of  gold  :" 

Thy  '.ilvcr  dishes  for  tliy  meat, 
As  f>recioiis  as  tite  Coiis  ito  eat. 
Shall  on  an  ivory  t.iMc  he 
Prepared  e.ich  d.iy  fur  thee  ;uul  me. 

The  lines  in  the  extract  have  a  luscious  smoothness  in  them,  and  they  were 
the  most  temperate  which  I  could  |iiek  out  of  this  I'lay.  Tlie  rest  is  in  King 
C'ambyses"  vein;  r.ipe,  and  nnirder,  and  sujierlatives ;  "hulling.  br.iRgarl, 
piift"  lines,  such  as  the  play  writers  anterior  to  .Slmkspen?  are  full  of,  and 
Pistol  "but  coMly  imit.iics."  lilood  is  made  as  light  of  in  sotn«'  of  llu."-r  old 
dramas  ns  money  in  a  nindrrn  sentimental  comedy  ;  and  as  this  is  given  awny 
until  It  remind  us  that  it  is  nothing  but  counters,  so  ///. 7/ is  spilt  till  it  ntfeets 
us  no  more  than  its  represenlalivc,  tlie  paint  of  the  pro|)erty-ni.\n  in  the  the. lire. 

Tiiml'iirliiine  the  Creat,  or  tlie  Sevtlii tn  Shefhenl.  'I'Me  lunes  of  T.unlnir- 
laiii'-are  piTfect  mi<lsummi'r  m.idness.  Nrbuchadna^nr's  ;ire  mere  modest  pre- 
tcns  ons  compared  with  the  thundering  v.uints  of  this  Scvthian  .Shepherd.  He 
comes  in,  drawn  by  coiuiuereil  kings,  and  reproaches  these  f.imptred  jades  of 

*  The  few  notes  which  .nrc  inlcrspcrM:d  will  he  found  to  be  chiefly  critic.1l. 
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Asia,  that  tliey  can  draw  hut  twenty  miles  a  day.      Till  I  saw  this  passage  with   | 
my  own  eyes,  I  never  believed  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  pleasant  bur- 
lesque of  mine  ancient's.      F3ut  1  can  assure  my  readers  that  it  is  soberly  set 
down  in  a  play  which  their  ancestors  took  to  be  serious. 

Edvjard  the  Second. — In  a  very  different  style  from  the  mighty  Tniiiburlaine 
is  the  tragedy  of  Edward  the  Second.  The  reluctant  pangs  cf  abdicatmg 
royalty  in  Edward  furnished  hints,  which  Shakspere  scarcely  improved  in  his 
Richard  the  Second ;  and  the  death-scene  of  Marlowe's  king  moves  pity  and 
terror  beyond  any  scene  ancient  or  modern  witji  wliich  I  am  acquainted. 

Tlie  Rich  Jew  tyj/.;/A/.  — Marlowe's  Jew  does  not  approach  so  near  to 
Shakspere's,  as  his  Edward  the  Second  does  to  Richard  the  Second.  Barabas 
is  a  mere  monster  brought  in  witli  a  large  painted  nose  to  please  the  rabble. 
He  kills  in  sport,  poisons  whole  nunneries,  invents  infernal  m.achines.  He  is 
just  such  an  exhibition  as  a  century  or  two  earlier  might  have  been  played  be- 
fore the  Londoners  "  by  the  royal  command,"  when  a  general  pillage  and 
j  massacre  of  the  Hebrews  had  been  previously  resolved  on  in  the  cabinet.  It 
is  curious  to  see  a  superstition  wearing  out.  The  idea  of  a  Jew,  wiiich  our 
pious  ancestors  contemj)latcd  with  so  much  horror,  lu\s  nothing  in  it  now  re- 
volting. We  liave  tamed  the  claws  of  the  beast,  and  pared  its  nails,  and  now 
we  take  it  to  our  arms,  fondle  it,  write  plays  to  flatter  it;  it  is  visited  by  princes, 
nfTects  a  taste,  patroni^ccs  the  arts,  and  is  the  only  liberal  and  gentlemanlike 
thing  in  Christendom. 

Doctor  Eanstus.— The  growing  horrors  of  Faustus's  last  scene  are  awfully 
marked  by  the  hours  and  half  hours  as  they  expire,  and  bring  iiiin  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  e.xactmcnt  of  his  dire  compact.  It  is  indeed  an  agony  and  a  fear- 
ful coUuctation.  Marlowe  is  said  to  liave  been  tainted  with  atheistical  positions, 
to  liave  denied  God  and  the  Trinity.  To  such  a  genius  the  iiistory  of  Fanstus 
must  have  been  delectable  food  :  to  wander  in  fields  where  euriosiiy  is  forbidden 
to  go,  to  approach  the  dark  gulf  near  enough  to  look  in,  to  he  busied  m  specu- 
lations which  are  the  rotlenest  part  of  the  core  of  the  fruit  that  fell  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  Harabas  the  Jew,  and  I'austus  the  conjurer,  are  oflsprings 
of  a  mind  which  at  le.ast  delighted  to  dally  with  intertlicted  subjects.  They 
iKJth  talk  a  language  which  a  believer  would  have  been  lender  of  putting  into 
the  mouth  of  a  character  though  but  in  fiction.  Hut  the  lioliest  minds  have 
sometimes  not  thought  it  reprehensible  to  counterfeit  iminety  in  tiie  jurson  of 
another,  to  bring  Vice  upon  the  stage  speaking  her  own  dialect ;  and  them- 
selves beingarmed  with  an  unction  of  self-confident  impunity,  have  not  scrupled 
to  handle  and  touch  that  familiarly.  whi>  h  would  be  (icath  to  others.  Milton 
in  the  person  of  Satan  has  started  speculations  hardier  than  any  which  the 
feeble  armoury  of  the  atheist  ever  furnished ;  and  the  jjreeise,  strait-laced 
Richardson  li;u>  strengthened  Vice  from  the  mouth  of  Lovelace,  with  entangling 
sophistries  an<l  abstruse  pleas  against  her  adversary  \'irtue,  which  Sedley, 
\'illiers,  and  Kochestir  wanted  ilipdi  of  liberlinism  enough  lo  have  invented. 

TIloMA.S    ni.KKKR, 

t)/d  Fortutiatus. — The  humour  ofa  frantic  lover,  in  Iha  scene  where  Orleans 
to  ins  friend  (Jalloway  defi-nds  the  passion  with  which  himself,  being  n  prisoner 
in  the  Fnglisii  king's  court,  is  enamoured  lo  frenzy  of  the  king's  datighler 
Agripyna,  is  done  to  the  life.  Orleans  is  as  passionate  an  iiLimnnito  as  .mv 
which  .SJcikspenr  ever  drew.  He  is  just  sucli  another  adept  in  I.ove'.s  reasons. 
ThesolK.T  people  of  the  world  nre  with  him 


-A  nw.-irni  of  (ni>U 


CruwdiiiK  togcilicr  in  he  cunnicil  wise. 
lie  lalks  '■  pure  I'.iron  and   Romeo,"  he  is  altnost  as  ixx;tic.al  .xs  tliry,  {jnile  .as 


philosophical,  only  a  little  madder.  After  all,  Love's  sectaries  are  a  reason 
unto  themselves.  We  have  gone  retrograde  to  the  noble  heresy,  since  the  days 
wiien  Sidney  proselyted  our  nation  to  this  mixed  health  and  disease  ;  the  kind- 
liest symptom,  yet  the  most  alarming  crisis  in  the  ticklish  state  of  youth  ;  the 
nouris'her  and  the  destroyer  of  hopeful  wits  ;  the  mother  of  twin  births,  wisdom 
and  folly,  valour  and  weakness ;  the  ser\itude  above  freedom  ;  the  gentle 
mind  s  religion  ;  the  liberal  superstition. 

Satiro-Mastix,  or  the  untrussiitir  of  the  Humorous  Pact. — [The  king  ex- 
acts an  oath  from  Sir  Walter  Terill  to  send  his  bride  Caslestina  to  court  on 
the  marriage  night.  Her  father,  to  save  her  honour,  gives  her  a  poisonous 
mixture  which  she  swallows.] 

The  beauty  and  force  of  this  scene  are  much  diminished  to  the  reader  of  the 
\  entire  play,  when  he  comes  to  find  that  this  solemn  preparation  is  but  a  sham 
':.  contrivance  of  the  father's,  and  the  potion  which  Caslestina  swallows  nothing 
J  more  than  a  sleeping  draught ;  from  the  effects  of  which  she  is  to  awake  in  due 
'    time,  to  the  surprise  of  her  husband,  and  the  great  mirth  and  edification  of  the 
king  and  his  courtiers.     As  Hamlet  says,  they  do  but  "poison  in  jest."     I'he 
sentiments  are  wortiiy  of  a  real  martyrdom,  and  an  Appian  sacrifice  in  earnest, 
The  Honest  Whore. — There  is  in  the  second  part  of  this  play,  where  Bella- 
front,  a  reclaimed  harlot,  recounts  some  of  the  miseries  of  her  profession,  a 
simple  picture  of  honour  and  shame,  contrasted  without  violence,  and  expres- 
sed without  immodesty,  which  is  worth  all  the  strong  lines  against  the  harlot s 
profession,  with  which  both   parts  of  this  play  are  offensively   crowded.      A 
satirist  is  always  to  be  suspected,  who,  to  make  vice  odious,  dwells  upon  all  its 
acts  and  minutest  circumstances  witii  a  sort  of  relish  and  retrospective  fondness 
But  so  near  are  the   boundaries  of  panegyric  and  invective,  tiiat  a  worn-out 
sinner  is  sometimes  found  to  make  tiic  best  dcclaimer  against  sin.     The  same 
high-seasoned  descriptions,  which  in  his  unregenerate  state  served  but .,  inflame 
his  appetites,  in  his  new  province  of  moralist  will  serve  him,  a  little  tnrned,  to 
expose  the  enormity  of  those  .ippctites  in  other  men.     When  Cervan'.es  witii 
such  proficiency  of  fondness  dwells  upon  the  Don's  library,  who  setts  not  that 
he  has  been  a  great  reader  of  books   of  knight-errantry— perhaps  v,;is  at  some 
time  of  his  life  in  danger  of  falling  into  those  very  cxtravagancir    »i  hich  he 
ridiculed  so  Iiappily  in  his  hero  ? 

JOIl.S     MAKSTOM. 

Antonio  and  AM/it/.i.— The  situation  of  .Andrugio  and  L'.icir,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  tragedy,  where  Andrugio  Duke  of  Genoa,  :"vished  his 
country,  witli  tiic  loss  of  a  son  supposed  drowned,  is  cast  upon  I  ■'  territory  of 
his  mortal  enemy  the  Duke  of  Venice,  with  no  attendants  but  '  ucio  an  old 
nobluman,  and  a  pagi; resembles  that  of  I.e;ir  and  Kent  in  that  king's  dis- 
tresses. Andrugio,  like  Lear,  manifests  a  king-like  impatience,  a  turbulent 
greatness,  an  aftecled  resignation.  The  enemies  which  he  enters  lists  to  com- 
li.il,  "  Despair  and  mighty  Grief  and  sharp  Impatience,"'  and  the  forces  which 
her  i)rings  lo  vanf|ni-.h  them,  "cornets  of  liorsc,"  i'<c.,  are  in  the  boldest  ."^tyio 
of  jillcgory.  They  an-  siidi  a  "race  of  mourners"  as  the  "infection  of  sorrows 
loud"  in  the  intellect  migiit  beget  on  some  "  pregn.int  cloud'"  in  the  ii.i.igina- 
lion.  The  prologue  to  the  sejond  p.irt,  for  its  p:issional<'  e.irnestness,  nnd  for 
the  tragic  note  of  preparation  wiiicii  it  sounds,  might  liave  preceded  one  of 
those  old  tnlesof  Tliebes  or  I'elops"  line,  wiiich  Milton  has  sohiglily  commond- 
ded,  as  free  from  the  conunon  error  of  the  pix-ts  in  liis  day,  of  "  intermixing 
comic  stuff  with  tragic  sadness  and  gravity,  brought  in  without  discretion  cor- 
ruptly lo  gratify  the  iieojilr."  It  is  as  solemn  a  preparative  as  the  warning 
voice  whicii  he  who  s.iw  the  Apocalypse  heard  cry. 

What  you  will.    O  I  shall  iic'crjorgcl  luno  he  went  clothed.  Act  I.  Scene  I. 

i^ 


— To  judge  of  the  liberality  of  these  notions  of  dress,  \\  e  must  advert  to  the 
days  of  Gresham,  and  the  consternation  which  a  phenomenon  habited  like  the 
merchant  here  described  would  have  excited  among  the  flat  round  cajis  and 
clotli  stockings  upon  'Change,  when  those  "  original  arguments  or  tokens  of  a 
citizens  vocation  were  in  fasliion,  not  more  for  thrift  and  usefulness  than  for 
distinction  and  grace.  '  'I'iie  blank  uniformity  to  which  all  professional  distinc- 
tions in  apparel  have  been  long  hastening  is  one  instance  of  the  decay  of  sym- 
bols among  us,  which  whether  it  has  contributed  or  not  to  make  us  a  more 
intellectual,  has  certainly  made  us  a  less  imaginative  people.  Sliakspere  knew 
the  force  of  signs  :  a  "malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk."  This  "meal-cap 
miller,"  says  the  author  of  0^>d's  Hcveitgc  iiga.iiist  Murder,  to  e.vpresshis  indig- 
nation at  an  atrocious  outrage  committed  by  the  miller  i'ierot  upon  the  person 
of  the  fair  Marieta. 

AUTHOR    U.NICNOWX. 

The  Afcrry  DtX'il  of  Edmonton.* — The  scene  in  this  delightful  comedy,  in 
which  Jerningham,  "with  the  true  feeling  of  a  zealous  friend,"  touches  tlie 
griefs  of  Mounchensey,  seems  written  to  make  the  reader  happy.  Few  of  our 
dramatists  or  novelists  have  attended  enough  to  tliis.  They  toriure  and  wound 
us  abundantly.  They  are  economists  only  in  deliglit.  Nothing  can  be  fmcr, 
more  gentlemanlike,  and  nobler,  than  the  conversation  and  coniplinieius  of 
these  young  men.  How  delicious  is  Raymond  Mounchensey  s  forgetting,  lU  his 
fears,  that  Jerningham  has  a  "Saint  in  Esse.\;  '  and  how  sweetly  his  friend 
reminds  him  !  I  wish  it  could  be  ascertained,  that  Micliael  Drayton  was  the 
author  of  tiiis  piece.  It  would  add  a  worthy  appendage  to  the  renown  of  that 
I'.inegyrist  of  my  native  Marth  :  who  has  gone  over  iier  soil,  in  his  I'olyolbion, 
with  tlie  tideliiy  of  a  herald,  anil  the  painful  love  of  a  son  ;  who  has  not  left  a 
rivnlet,  so  narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over,  without  honourai)le  mention  ; 
and  has  animated  hills  and  streams  witli  life  and  passion  beyond  the  dreams  of 
old  mythology. 

THOMAS   IlKYWOon. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  the  /ixrha/ijce.— The  full  title  of  this  play  is  "  Tlie  Fair, 
Maid  of  tiic  Hxciiange,  with  tlie  Humours  of  the  Cripple  of  lencinirch."  The 
above  .satirt*  against  some  Dramatic  I'lagiarists  of  the  time,  is  jnit  into  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Cripijle,  who  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  the  iieio  of  the  Comedy. 
Of  his  humour  thi-.  extract  is  a  sufficient  speciinen  ;  but  he  is  described  (albeit 
a  tradesman,  yet  weillliy  wiliial)  with  heroic  qualities  of  mind  and  body  ;  the 
ialler  of  which  li<-  evinces  by  rescuing  his  mistress  (the  I'air  Maid)  from  three 
roblx;rs  by  the  main  force  of  one  crutch  lustily  applied  ;  and  the  former  by  iiis 
foregoing  the  advantages  whicii  this  action  gained  him  in  her  good  opinion, 
and  licsiowing  his  wit  and  finesse  in  procuring  for  licr  a  husband,  in  the  |)eison 
of  his  frinid  CJoldiiig,  more  worthy  of  her  beauty,  than  he  could  conceive  his 
own  mainu-il  and  halting  limbs  to  be.  It  would  ri-(|uire  some  boldness  in  a 
dramatist  nowadays  to  exhibit  such  a  character  ;  and  some  luck  in  tiiulii.g  a 
sudicieiit  aclor,  who  would  be  willing  lo  pei-sonatc  the  infirmities,  together  with 
the  virtues,  of  llie  noble  (ripple. 

.t  \i  ouhin  A'lllfd  wiHi  A///i////*fr.  — Ileywood  is  a  sort  of  frose  Shnk.speic. 
His  sc<nes  are  lo  tlie  full  as  natur.il  and  aflccting.  Miit  wc  miss  the  foft,  that 
whiih  ill  Shakspere  always  appr.irs  out  and  above  Ihi- Mirf.iie  of  the  ii.itnii-. 
Heywood's  characters  inlfiis  pl.iy,  for  iiislam-e,  his  coiinliy  gcmlrinen,  iVe.,  an- 
cxacllv  what  we  .see,  but  of  liic  best  kind  of  wliat  we  .see  in  hie.  Miakspt  le 
makes  us  lielievc,  while  we  arc  among  Ills  lovely  creations,  that  Ihcy  are  nothing 

•  It  li.-n  Ijccii  n>criljc(l  without  much  proof  lo  Sh.ikspcrc  and  to  MichncI  l)r.iyton. 


but  what  we  are  familiar  with,  as  in  dreams  new  things  seem  old  ;  but  we 
awake,  and  sigh  for  the  difference. 

I  am  tempted  to  extract  some  lines  from  Heywood's  "  Hierarchic  of  Angels, 
1634;"  not  strictly  as  a  Dramatic  Poem,  but  because  the  passage  contains 
a  string  of  names,  all  but  that  of  Watson,  his  contemporary  fJramatists.  He 
is  complaining  in  a  mood  half  serious,  half  comic,  of  tiie  disrespect  which 
Poets  in  his  own  times  meet  with  from  the  world,  compared  with  the  honours 
paid  them  by  Antiquity.  T/ieii,  they  could  afford  them  three  or  four  sonorous 
names,  and  at  full  length  ;  as  to  Ovid,  the  addition  of  Publius  Xaso  Sulmensis; 
to  Seneca,  that  of  Lucius  Annceas  Cordubensis  ;   and  the  like.     A'ow,  says  he, 

Our  modern  Poet.s  to  that  pass  are  driven. 

Those  names  are  curtail'd  which  they  tirst  had  given ; 

And,  as  we  wish'd  to  have  their  memories  drown'd, 

We  scarcely  can  afford  tliem  half  their  sound, 

Greene,  who  had  in  both  Academies  ta'en 

iJegree  of  Master,  yet  could  never  gain 

To  be  call'd  more  than  Robin  :  who,  had  he 

Professed  aught  save  the  Muse,  served,  and  been  free 

After  a  seven  years'  'prenticeship,  might  have 

(With  credit  too)  gone  Robert  to  his  grave. 

Marlowe,  renown'd  for  liis  rare  art  and  wit, 

Could  ne'er  attain  l)eyond  the  name  of  Kit ; 

Although  his  Hero  and  I.eandcr  did 

Merit  addition  rather.     Famous  Kid 

Was  call'd  but  Tom.     Tom  Watson,  ihoiighhe  wrote 

Able  to  make  Apollo's  self  to  dole 

Upon  his  Muse  ;  for  all  that  he  could  strive, 

Yet  never  could  to  his  full  name  arrive. 

'i'om  Nash  (in  his  time  of  no  small  esteem) 

Could  not  .a  second  syllable  redeem. 

Excellent  lieaumont,  in  the  foremost  rank 

Of  the  rarest  wits,  was  never  more  than  Krank. 

Mellifluous  Shakspere,  whose  enchantin;^  (|uill 

Commanded  mirth  or  passiim,  was  but  Will  ; 

And  Famous  Jonson,  though  his  learned  pen 

lie  dipp'd  in  Casialy,  is  siill  but  Hen. 

Fletcher,  and  Webster,  (jf  that  learned  pack 

None  of  the  meanest,  neither  was  but  Jack  ; 

Dekker's  but  Tiim  ;  nor  May,  nor  Middleton  : 

And  he's  now  but  Jack  Ford,  that  once  was  John. 

Possibly  our  Port  was  a  little  sore,  that  tliis  cnntcmplitotis  curtailment  of 
flieir  baptismal  names  was  chiefly  exercised  upon  ins  jioetieal  brrtliren  ol  tiie 
/hiiiiiii.  We  hear  notliiiig  about  Sam  I'aniel  or  .Ned  Spenser,  in  liis  catalogue. 
I  he  familiarity  of  et)mmon  discourse  might  iiroi)ai)ly  take  the  gp'ntor  lil)criies 
\Mih  the  Dramatic  I'oets,  as  conceiving  of  them  as  more  upon  a  level  with  the 
Sta;e  Actors.  Or  did  their  gr<Mter  imlilieity,  and  popularity  in  consecinence, 
fisten  those  dimimitives  upon  them  out  of  a  fe<-ling  of  lc)\e  and  kindness,  as  wc 
siy  Harry  the  I'ifth,  rather  than  Henry,  wiien  we  would  expiess  goodwill  .'as 
liiinself  says,  in  those  revi\iiig  words  put  into  liis  mouth  by  Sliakspcre,  where 
he  would  contfort  and  conlirm  his  doubting  brothers  ;  — 

Not  Amuralh  an  Ainurnth  succeeds, 
Hut  Il.ury,  Harry  I 

.And  dnubllers  Hcywood  li.ul  an  indistinct  conception  of  this  Iiiiih.  when 
(coming  to  his  own  name),  witii  lliat  bcaiiliful  ;r//i/i7///j,'  which  is  nitural 
to  one  th.it,  not  siiirieally  given,  ha:,  wanilered  a  little  out  of  liis  way  into 
something  reerimin.itive,  he  goes  on  tO  say  : — 


L. 


Nor  speak  I  this,  that  any  liere  exprest 
Should  think  themselves  less  worthy  than  the  rest 
Whose  names  luive  their  full  syllables  ami  sound  ; 
Or  that  Frank,  Kit,  or  Jack,  are  the  least  wound 
Unto  their  fame  and  merit.     I  for  my  part 
(Think  others  what  they  please)  except  that  heart. 
Which  courts  my  love  m  most  familiar  phrase  ; 
And  that  it  takes  not  from  my  pains  or  praise, 
If  any  one  to  me  so  bluntly  come  : 
I  hold  he  loves  me  best  that  calls  me  Tom. 

The  foundations  of  tlie  Englisli  Drama  were  laid  deep  in  imgedy  by  Mar- 
lowe and  others  — Marlowe  especially — while  o\xr  i\> in edy  wT^syslm  its  lisping 
state.  To  this  tragic  preponderance  (forgetting  his  own  sweet  Comedies  and 
Sliakspere's),  Heywood  seems  to  refer  with  regret;  as  in  the  "  Roscian 
Strain"  he  evidently  alludes  to  AUeyn,  who  was  great  in  the  "jew  of  Malta," 
as  Heywood  elsewhere  testifies,  and  in  the  principal  tragic  parts  both  of  Mar- 
lowe and  Shakspere. 

'J'i'ic  Ihiizcn  Agc.—\  cannot  take  leave  of  this  Drama  without  noticing  a 
touch  of  the  truest  pathos,  which  the  writer  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Meleager, 
as  he  is  wasting  away  by  the  operation  of  tlic  fatal  brand,  administered  to  him 
by  his  wretched  Mother. 

My  flame  increaselh  .still— Oh  Father  CEneits  ; 
And  you,  Allhea,  whom  I  would  call  Mother, 
lint  that  my  genius  prompts  me  thou'rt  unkind  : 
And yct/antucil '. 

What  is  the  boasted  "Forgive  me,  but  forgive  me!"  of  the  dying  wife 
of  .Shore  in  Kowe,  compared  with  tliese  three  little  words? 

'J'/ie  lifif^liili  Traveller.  —  Ileywood's  preface  to  this  play  is  interesting,  as  it 
shows  the  iieroic  indiffcrerice  about  the  opinion  of  posterity,  which  some  of 
these  great  writers  seem  to  have  felt.  There  is  a  m.ignanitnity  in  authorship 
as  in  everything  else.  His  ambition  seems  to  liave  been  contined  to  the  j^lea- 
surc  of  hearing  tiie  players  speak  his  lines  while  he  lived.  It  does  not  appear 
that  lie  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being  read  by  after-ages.  W  hat  a 
slender  pittance  of  fame  was  motive  sullicienl  to  tj-.e  production  of  such  |ilays 
n.s  the  ICiiglish  Traveller,  the  Challenge  for  Ik-auiy,  and  the  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness  !  I'ostcrity  is  bound  to  take  care  that  u  writer  loses  nothing  by 
such  a  noble  modesty. 

If  I  were  to  be  consulted  as  to  a  Reprint  of  our  Old  I'.nglisli  Dramatists,  I 
should  advise  to  begin  with  the  collected  Plays  of  Heywood.  He  was  a  fellow 
Actor,  and  fellow  Dramatist,  with  Sh.iksperii.  He  possessed  not  the  imagina- 
tion of  thel.ilter;  but  in  all  those  (lualiiies  which  gained  for  Shaks|>ere  the 
attribute  nt  i^eiitie,  lie  was  not  inferior  to  him.  Geneiosiiy,  courtesy,  temper- 
ance in  the  depths  of  passion;  .sweetness,  in  a  word,  and  gentleness;  C'hris- 
tianism  ;  and  Hue  lii-ariy  Angl.iism  of  feelings,  shaping  that  Chrislianism  ; 
.shine  ihroi:'  •  !  K-autifiil  writings  in  a  manner  more  conspicuous  than  in 
Ihosi-  of  '  it  only  morf!  cons|iicuous,   i'lasmuch  as  in    Hey«<>(>d 

Ihesir  (|u.ii  ■  !i  .iry,  in  the  other  Mibordiiinti- to  p.etry.     I  love  iln-m 

both  etiuallv,  but  ;  l.akspere  lins  mo*;  of  mv  wonder.  Heywootl  sliouhl  be 
known  to  hi.^  coiinirvmnn,  as  he  deserves.  Vlis  plots  are  almost  invariably 
|-.nirlish.     I  am  i  iU)ns.  that  Sliakspet-    laid  so  few  of  his  scenes 

nt  Jioiiie.     I  Ian  ;i,  Im  ili;it  in  one  inst.mc?  h.iving  framed  the  first 

(lraii;,'hl  of  his  /  .  /in  Hinuoiir  in  Italy,  he  changed  the  scene,  and 

Anglicised  bin  ».ii.4uulti».  llie  names  of  them  iii  the  I'ltsl  Edition,  may  not 
lie  unammting. 
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Women. 

Guilliana. 

Biancha. 

Hesperida. 

Tib  (the  same  in  English). 


Men. 
Lorenzo,  Sen. 
Lorenzo,  Jun. 
Prospero. 
Thorello. 

Stephano  (Master  Stephen). 
Dr.  Clt-ment  (Justice  Clement). 
l!obadilla  (Bobadil). 
Musco. 

Cob  (the  same  In  English). 
Peto. 
I'izo. 
Matheo  (Master  Mathew). 

How  say  you,  Reader?  do  not  Master  Kitely,  Mistress  Kitely,  Maste.- 
Knowcll,  Brainworm,  inc.,  read  better  than  these  Cisalpines? 

TIIO.MAS   MIDULKTON   ANI>   AVILLI.\M    UOWLEV. 

A  Fair  Quarrel. — The  insipid  levelling  morality  to  which  the  modern  stage 
is  tied  down,  would  not  admit  of  sucii  admirable  passions  as  these  scenes  are 
filled  with.  A  puritanical  obtuseness  of  sentiment,  a  stupid  infimtile  goodness, 
is  creeping  among  us,  instead  of  the  vigorous  passions,  and  virtues  clad  in  flesh 
and  blood,  witli  which  the  old  dramatists  present  us.  Those  noble  and  liberal 
causists  could  discern  in  the  differences,  the  ciuairels,  the  animosities  of  men,  a 
beauty  and  truth  of  moral  feeling,  no  less  than  in  the  everlastingly  inculcatt  d 
duties  of  forgiveness  and  atonement.  V\'ith  us,  all  is  hypocritical  meekness. 
A  reconciliation-scene,  be  the  occasion  never  so  absurd,  never  fails  of  applause. 
Our  audiences  come  to  the  tlieatre  to  be  comi)limented  on  tlieirgoodnes-,.  They 
compare  notes  with  the  ami.able  ch.iracters  in  tiie  pl^iy,  and  fmd  a  wonderful 
sympathy  of  disposition  between  tiiem.  We  have  a  common  stock  of  dramatic 
morality,  out  of  which  a  writer  may  be  supplied  without  the  trouble  of  copying 
it  from  ori.ninals  within  liis  own  breast.  'I  o  know  the  boundaries  of  honour, 
to  be  judiciously  valiant,  to  have  a  temperance  which  shall  begt-t  a  smoothness 
in  the  angry  swellings  of  youth,  to  esteem  life  ;is  noihing  when  the  sacred 
reputation  of  a  parent  is  to  lie  defended,  yet  to  shake  and  tremble  undtr  a  pious 
cowardice  when  that  ark  of  an  honest  confidence  is  found  to  be  frail  and  totter- 
ing, to  feel  the  true  blows  of  a  rtwl  disgrace  blunting  that  sword  which  tiie 
imaginary  strokes  of  a  sii|)()ose(l  fal.sc  imputation  had  put  so  keen  an  edjje  upon 
but  lately  :  to  do,  or  to  im,■^,^ilK•  i.Jiis  done  in  a  feigned  stciy.  asks  sometliini;  more 
of  a  moral  sense,  somewhat  .a  greater  delicacy  of  jierception  in  ciuesiions  of 
riql.t  and  wrong,  than  goes  Lo  I.he  writing  of  two  or  three  hackneyed  .sentences 
about  the  laws  of  honour  as  c.pposed  to  the  laws  of  the  laiul,  or  a  common- 
))l.ice  against  duelling.  Vet  siuh  ihin^-s  would  Mand  a  writer  now.nd.-iys  in  far 
better  stead  than  (  ajjliiin  Ag.'.r  and  his  cons(  ientioiis  honour;  and  he  wi.uld 
l)e  considered  as  a  f.ir  belter  teacher  of  morality  than  old  Rowley  or  Middlclon, 
if  they  were  living. 

'MLI.I.\M  KdWI.KY. 
A  A'nti  Wonder;  A  Worn  an  A'r.rr  /Vir</.- The  old  plny-wrilrrs  nrc  dis- 
lini;uished  by  an  honest  boldness  of  exhibition,  they  show  everything  without 
being  ashamed.  If  a  reverse  in  fortune  is  lo  be  exhibited,  they  f.iirly  bring  us 
to  the  prison-gr.ale  and  the  ai  jiis-biuiket.  A  poor  man  on  our  staqe  is  always 
a  gentleman,  he  may  lie  ki  lowii  by  a  jieculiar  ne.iiness  of  apparel,  and  by 
wearing  black.  Our  deli(a(  y  in  f.ict  forbids  the  dr.uuati/mg  of  <lislress  nt  all. 
It  is  never  shown  in  its  esse  jtial  jiroperties  ;  it  appears  but  as  the  adjunct  of 


some  virtue,  as  something  which  is  lo  be  relieved,  from  the  approbation  of 
which  rehef  the  spectators  are  to  derive  a  certain  soothing  of  self-referred  satis- 
faction. We  turn  away  from  the  real  essences  of  things  to  hunt  after  their 
relative  shadows,  moral  duties;  whereas,  if  the  truth  of  things  were  fairly 
represented,  the  relative  duties  might  be  safely  trusted  to  themselves,  and  mora  1 
philosophy  lose  the  name  of  a  science. 

THOM.-VS  MIDDLETON. 

Wcimen  bewjzre  IVomc/i :  A  Tragedy. — [Li via,  the  Duke's  creature,  cajoles 
a  poor  Widow  with  the  appearance  of  hospitality  and  neighbourly  attentions, 
thiit  she  may  get  her  daughter-in-law  (wlio  is  left  in  the  Mothers  care  in  the 
Son  s  absence)  into  her  trains,  to  serve  the  Duke's  pleasure.] 

This  is  one  of  those  scenes  which  has  the  air  of  being  an  immediate  trans- 
script  from  life,  l.ivia  the  "  good  neighbour"  is  as  real  a  creature  as  one 
of  Chaucer's  characters.  She  is  such  another  jolly  Housewife  as  the  Wife  of 
Bath. 

/'he  Witch. — Though  some  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  charms 
in  .Macbeth,  and  the  incantations  in  this  play,  which  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
ceded it,  this  coincidence  will  not  detract  much  from  the  originality  of  Shak- 
spere.  His  witches  are  distinguished  from  the  witches  of  Middleton  by  essen- 
tial differences.  These  are  creatures  to  whom  man  or  woman,  plotting  some 
dire  mischief,  might  resort  for  occasional  consultation.  Those  originate  deeds 
of  blood,  and  begin  bad  impulses  to  men.  From  the  moment  that  their  eyes 
first  meet  with  Macbeth's,  he  is  spell-bound.  That  meeting  sways  his  destiny. 
He  can  never  break  the  fascination.  These  witches  can  hurt  the  body,  tliose 
have  power  over  the  soul.  Hecate  in  Middleton  has  a  son,  a  low  burtbon  :  the 
hags  of  Shakspere  have  neither  child  of  their  own,  nor  seem  to  be  descended 
from  any  parent.  'Ihey  are  foul  anomalies,  of  wiiom  we  know  not  whence 
they  are  sprung,  nor  whether  they  have  beginning  or  ending.  As  they  are 
wiihout  human  p;issions.  so  they  seem  to  be  witiiout  human  relations.  They 
come  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  v.mish  to  airy  nm^ic.  This  is  all  we 
know  of  them.  Except  Hecate,  they  have  no  iiumcs;  which  heightens  their 
mysteriousness.  The  names,  and  some  of  the  properties,  which  the  other 
author  has  given  to  his  liags,  excite  smiles.  Tin-  Weird  Sisters  are  serious 
things.  Their  presence  cannot  co-exist  with  mirth.  Hut,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  witches  of  .Middleton  are  fine  creations.  Their  power  too  is,  in  some 
measure,  over  the  mind.  They  raijc  jars,  jealousies,  strifes,  "like  a  thick 
scurf "  over  life. 

wii.i.i.vM  Ro\vi.Kv,-Tni)M,\s  niiKicnR,— JOHN  roRP).  &c. 

TAe  U'ttch  (//•'./;;/()///()//.  -Mother  .Sawyer,  in  this  wild  pi.iy,  differs  frnm 
till-  hags  of  both  .Middleton  and  Shak-ipcre.  She  is  the  plain  tradilion.il  old 
WMinan  wilth  of  our  ancestors  ;  poor,  deformciJ,  and  ignorant  ;  the  terror  of 
vill.ij»cs.  licrself  aiiu-nabic  loa  justice.  Tii.it  should  be  a  hardy  sheriff  with  the 
pMWer  of  the  county  at  his  hei-is,  that  would  lay  hands  upon  the  Wfird  Sisters. 
Ihey  are  of  another  jurisdiction.  Hut  upon  the  common  and  receiveil  opiiii'>n. 
Ih>-  autlior  (or  authors)  have  engrafted  strong  fanicy.  There  issomclhing  fright- 
fully earnest  in  her  invocations  to  the  Familiar. 

rvKir.  T()t;RNP.i;R. 
Vhf  Athfists  Tr,is:cdv.—Dnm<iitil  SMifr.—^  "Iiis  way  of  description,  whirh 
■<ri-rns  unwilling  cvrr  to  leave  off,  weaving  p.irei;  thesis  within  parmlhesis,  wa- 
brought  lo  its  height  by  Sir  I'hilip  Sidney.     He  s  jcms  to  liavc  set  the  example 
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to  Shakspere.  Many  beautiful  instances  may  be  found  all  over  the  Arcadia. 
I'hese  bountiful  Wits  always  give  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running 
over. 

The  Revengers'  Tragedy. — The  reality  and  life  of  the  dialogue,  in  which 
Vindici  and  Hippolito  first  tempt  their  mother,  and  then  threaten  her  wiih 
deatli  for  consenting  to  the  dishonour  of  their  sister,  passes  any  scenical  illusion 
I  ever  felt.  1  never  read  it  Ijut  my  ears  tingle,  and  I  feel  a  hot  blush  over- 
spread my  cheeks,  as  if  I  were  presently  about  to  proclaim  such  malefactions 
of  myself  as  the  brothers  here  rebuke  in  their  unnatural  j^arent,  in  words  more 
keen  and  dagger-like  than  tliose  which  Hamlet  speaks  to  his  mother.  Such 
power  has  ttil  passion  of  shame  truly  personated,  not  only  to  strike  guilty 
creatures  unto  the  soul,  but  to  "appal"  even  those  that  are  "free." 

JOHN-   WEDSTER. 

The  Duchess  0/  Malfy. — All  the  several  parts  of  the  dreadful  apparatus  with 
wliich  the  death  of  the  Duchess  is  ushered  in,  the  waxen  images  which  counter- 
feit death,  the  wild  mascjue  of  madmen,  the  tombmaker,  the  liellman,  the 
living  persons  dirge,  tiie  mortification  by  degrees, — are  not  more  remote  from 
tlie  conceptions  of  ordinary  vengeance,  than  the  strange  character  of  suffering 
which  they  seem  to  bring  upon  their  victim  is  out  of  the  imagination  of  ordinary 
poets.  ,-\s  they  are  not  like  inflictions  of  this  life,  so  her  language  seems  not 
of  this  world.  '  She  has  lived  among  horrors  till  she  is  become  "  native  and 
endowed  unto  that  element."  She  speaks  the  dialect  of  despair ;  her  tongue 
has  a  smatch  of  Tartarus  and  the  souls  in  Iwle.  To  move  a  horror  skilfully, 
to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to  wean 
and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  step  in  with  mortal  instruments 
to  take  its  last  forfeit  :  this  only  a  Webster  can  do.  Inferior  geniuses  m.ay 
"upon  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate,"  but  they  cannot  do  this.  They 
mistake  quantity  for  quality;  they  "terrify  babes  with  painted  devils;  "  but 
tiiey  know  not  how  a  soul  is  to  be  moved.  Their  terrors  want  dignity,  their 
uhrightments  are  without  decorum. 

The  White  Devil,  or  Vittmia  t'();Y);///)<)//(7.— This  Wiiite  Devil  of  Italy  sets 
off  a  bad  cause  so  speciously,  and  pleads  with  such  an  innocence-resembling 
boldness,  that  we  seem  to  .see  tiiat  matchless  beauty  of  her  face  which  inspires 
such  gay  confidence  into  her,  and  are  ready  to  expect,  when  she  has  done  her 
pleadings,  that  her  very  judges,  her  accusers,  the  grave  ambassadors  who  .sit  as 
spectators,  and  all  the  court,  will  rise  and  make  proffer  to  defend  iier  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  conviction  of  her  guilt;  as  the  Shepherds  in  Don  (,)nixote  make 
profl'er  to  follow  the  beautiful  Shepherdess  Marccla,  "without  making  any 
profit  of  her  manifest  resolution  made  there  in  tlieir  hearing." 

So  sweet  nnJ  lovely  iIdcs  she  m.nke  the  shame, 
Which,  like  .T  ciiikcr  in  llic  fr.\i;r.iiU  r(>se. 
Docs  spot  the  hc.iuty  of  her  budiling  n.imc  ! 

I  never  saw  anything  like  the  funeral  dirge"  in  this  play,  for  the  death  of 

Marcello,  except  the  ditty  which  reminds  Ferdinand  of  his  drowned  father  in  j 

the  Tempest.     .As  that  is'of  the  water,  watery  ;  so  this  is  of  the  c.artli.  c.irtiiy.  i 

I'.uth  have  that  intenseiiess  of  feeling,  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  j 
element  which  it  conteiiii)lat('s. 

In  a  note  on  the  Spanish    Tragedy,  I  liavp  said  that  tlierc  is  nothing  in  the  ! 

undoubted  plays  of  Joiisun  wliich  would  .uUhori/.e  us  to  suppose  that  he  could  ' 

have  supplied  the  additions  to  Hieronynio.     I  suspected  the  agency  of  sonic  j 

*  \Vcl)Slor  was  parish  clerk  at  .St.  Andrew's,  llnHxirn.  The  an.\imis  recurrence  to  ] 
1  htirili  mailers ;  sacrilege;  tnmh-stnncs  ;  \vid>  the  frequent  inlroiluctinn  of  dirgti ;  in  \ 
diis,  and  his  other  tragedies,  may  he  Iratcd  to  his  professional  sympathie.s.  j 
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more  potent  spirit.  I  thought  that  Webster  might  have  furnished  tliem.  They 
seemed  full  of  that  wild,  solemn,  preternatural  cast  of  grief  which  bewilders  iis 
in  the  Diu/tess  of  Malfy.  On  second  consideration,  I  think  this  a  hasty  criti- 
cism. They  are  more  like  the  overflowing  griefs  and  talking  distraction  of 
Titus  Aiid'ronicus.  The  sorrows  of  the  Duchess  set  inward  ;  if  she  talks,  it  is 
little  more  than  sohloquy  imitating  conversation  in  a  kind  of  bravery. 

JOHN    FORD. 

The  Lover's  Melancholy :  Contention  of  a  Bird  aiid  a  Musician. — This  Story, 
which  is  originally  to  be  met  with  in  Strada's  Prolusions,  has  been  paraphrased 
in  rhyme  by  Cras'haw,  Ambrose  Philips,  and  others :  but  none  of  those  versions 
can  at  all  compare  for  harmony  and  grace  with  this  blank  verse  of  Ford's.  It 
is  as  fine  as  anything  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and  almost  equals  the  strife 
which  it  celebrates. 

'  Tis  Pitv  she's  a  Whore ;  a  Tragedy. — The  good  Friar  in  this  play  is  evidently 
a  copy  of  Friar  Laurence  in  Romeo  tind  Juliet.  He  is  the  same  kind  physician  to 
the  souls  of  his  voung  charges;  but  he  has  more  desperate  patients  to  deal  with. 
The  Broken  Heart.  — \  do  not  know  where  to  find,  in  any  play,  a  catastrophe 
so  grand,  so  solemn,  and  so  surprising  as  in  this.  This  is,  indeed,  according 
lo  Milton,  to  describe  high  passions  and  high  actions.  The  fortitude  of  the 
Spartan  boy,  who  let  a  beast  gnaw  out  his  bowels  till  he  died  without  expressing 
a  groan,  is  a  faint  bodily  image  of  this  dilaceration  of  the  spirit, and  exenteration 
of  the  inmost  mind,  which  Calantha,  with  a  holy  violence  against  her  nature, 
keeps  closely  covered,  till  the  last  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  queen  are  fulfilled. 
Stones  of  martyrdom  are  but  of  chains  and  the  stake  ;  a  little  bodily  suffering. 
These  torments 

On  the  purest  spirits  prey. 

As  oil  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs, 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense. 

What  a  noble  thing  is  the  soul  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weaknesses  !  Who  would 
be  less  weak  than  Calantha  ?  Who  can  be  so  strong?  The  exjircssion  of  tliis  tran- 
scendent swi-ne  almost  bears  us  in  imagination  to  Calvary  and  the  Cross ;  ami  we 
seem  to  perceive  some  analogy  between  the  srenical  sufferings  which  we  are  here 
conlcmplating.  and  the  real  .igonies  of  that  final  completion  to  wliich  we  dare  no 
more  than  hint  a  reference.  Ford  was  of  the  first  order  of  poets.  He  .;ought 
for  sublimity,  not  by  p.arcels,  in  metaphors  or  visible  im.ages,  but  directly  w  here 
she  has  her  full  residence  in  the  heart  of  m;in:  in  the  actions  and  sulTenngs 
of  the  greatest  mmds.  There  is  a  grandeur  of  the  soul  al)Ove  nioimtains,  seas, 
and  the  elements.  I'.vcn  in  tlie  poor  perverted  reason  of  (Jiovanni  ami  .Aniia- 
bclla,  in  the  pl.ay*  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  modern  collection  of  the 
works  of  this  author,  we  discern  traces  of  that  fiery  particle,  which,  in  the 
irregular  starting  from  out  the  road  of  beaten  action,  discovers  soniething  of  a 
right  line  even  iii  obliquity,  and  shows  hints  of  an  improvable  greatness  it:  the 
lowest  descents  and  degradations  of  our  nature. 

FUI.KB   GKF.VII.I.K,    I.ORI)   nROOKF;. 

ALihnm,  Afuftnpha.— The  two  tragedies  of  Lord  Urook?,  printed  among  his 
po<-ms,  might  with  more  propriety  have  been  termed  political  treatises  than 
plays.  'Iheir  nuthor  lias  strangely  contrived  to  make  jiassion.  character,  and 
Interest  of  the  highest  order,  sul)>.ervient  to  the  cxpressiuii  of  stale  dogmas  and 
mysteries.  He  is  nine  parts  Mai  hi.ivel  and  Tacitus,  for  one  part  Sopliocles  or 
bciicca.    Iq  this  writer's  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  understanding 

•  "rii  Pity  ilie's  It  W/ii^iv. 
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must  have  held  a  most  tyrannical  pre-eminence.  Whether  we  look  into  his 
plays,  or  his  most  passionate  love-poems,  we  shall  find  all  frozen  and  made 
rigid  with  intellect.  The  finest  movements  of  the  human  heart,  the  utmost 
grandeur  of  which  the  soul  is  capable,  are  essentially  comprised  in  the  actions 
and  speeches  of  Czelica  and  Camena.  Shakspere,  who  seems  to  h.ave  had  a 
peculiar  delight  in  contemplating  womanly  perfection,  whom  for  his  many 
sweet  images  of  female  excellence  all  women  are  in  an  especial  manner  bound 
to  love,  has  not  raised  the  ideal  of  the  female  character  higher  than  L.ord  Rrooi<e, 
in  these  two  women,  has  done.  But  it  requires  a  study  equivalent  to  the  learning 
of  a  new  language  to  understand  their  meaning  when  they  speak.  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  hit : 

Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day. 

Or  seven  though  one  should  musing  sit. 

It  is  as  if  a  being  of  pure  intellect  should  take  upon  him  to  express  the  emotions 
of  our  sensitive  natures.  There  would  be  all  knowledge,  but  sympathetic 
expressions  would  be  wanting. 

BEN   JONSO.V. 

The  Case  is  Altered. — The  passion  for  wealth  has  worn  out  much  of  its 
grossness  in  tract  of  time.  Our  ancestors  certainly  conceived  of  money  as  able 
to  confer  a  distinct  gratification  in  itself,  not  considered  simply  as  a  symbol  of 
wealth.  The  old  poets,  when  they  introduce  a  miser,  make  liini  address  iiis 
gold  as  his  mistress;  as  something  to  be  seen,  felt,  and  hugged;  as  capable  of 
satisfying  two  of  the  senses  at  least.  The  substitution  of  a  thin,  unsatisfying 
medium  in  the  place  of  the  good  old  tangible  metal,  has  made  avarice  quite 
a  Platonic  affection  in  comparison  witli  the  seeing,  touclung,  and  handling- 
pleasures  of  the  old  Chrysophilites.  A  bank-note  can  no  more  satisfy  he  touch 
of  a  true  sensualist  in  this  passion,  than  ( 'reusa  could  return  her  husband's 
embrace  in  the  shades.  See' the  Cave  of  Mammon  in  Spenser;  Barabas's 
contemplation  of  his  wealth  in  the  Rich  Jcii<  of  Miilla  ;  Luke's  raptures  in  the 
City  Mddani  ;  the  idolatry  and  absolute  gold-worship  of  the  miser  Jaqucs  in 
this  early  comic  production  of  Ben  Jonson's.  .Above  all  hear  CJuzman,  in  that 
excellent  old  translation  of  the  Spanish  Roi^tie,  cxi^atiate  on  the  "  ruddy  cheeks 
of  your  golden  ruddocks,  your  Spanish  pistolets,  your  plump  and  full-f.tced 
Portuguese,  and  your  clear-skinned  pieces  of  eiglit  of  Cnstile,"  wiiich  he  and 
liis  fellows  the  beggars  kept  secret  to  tliemselves,  and  did  privately  er.jov  in  a 
plentiful  manner.  "  For  to  iiave  them,  to  |iay  them  .tway,  is  not  to  enjoy  them  ; 
to  enjoy  them,  is  to  have  them  lying  by  us;  liaving  no  other  need  of  tiiem  than 
to  use  them  for  the  clearing  of  the  eyesight,  and  llie  comforting  of  our  .senses. 
These  we  did  carry  about  with  us,  sewing  them  in  some  patches  of  our  doublets 
near  unto  the  heart,  and  as  close  to  the  skin  as  we  could  handsomely  ([uilt  them 
in,  holding  them  to  be  restorative." 

I'oclaslcr. — This  Konian  play  seems  written  to  confute  those  enemies  of  Ben 
in  his  own  days  and  ours,  who  liave  said  that  lie  matle  a  [jedantical  use  of  his 
learning.  He  li.as  here  revived  the  whole  Court  of  Augiistu-^.  by  a  le.irned 
spell.  We  are  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  illustrious  death  V'irgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  converse  in  our  own  tongue  more  finely  and  poelicaJIv  th.in  they 
were  used  to  express  themselves  in  their  native-  Latin.  .N'olhing  can  be  imagined 
more  elegant,  refined,  and  court-like,  than  the  scenes  betwei-n  this  Lotus  the 
I'ourteenih  of  antifpiily  and  his  literati.  The  whole  essence  and  .secret  of  that 
kind  of  intercourse  is  eontaineil  therein.  The  economical  lilx-rality  bv  which 
greatness,  seemmg  to  waive  souic  part  of  its  prerogative,  lakes  c.ire  to  lose 
none  of  the  essentials;  the  prudential  liberties  of  an  inferior,  wliielj  flatter  bv 
commanfled  boldness  and  soothe  with  comjilimenfary  sincerity.  These,  and  \\ 
thousand  beautiful  passages  from  liis  \au  Inn,  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  from 
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those  numerous  court-masques  and  entertainments  which  he  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  furnishing,  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  poetical  fancy  and  elegance 
of  mind  of  the  supposed  rugged  old  bard. 

Alchemist. — The  judgment  is  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  the  torment  of  images, 
words,  and  book-knowledge,  with  which  Epicure  Mammon  (Act  2,  Scene  2) 
confounds  and  stuns  his  incredulous  hearer.  They  come  pouring  out  like  the 
successive  falls  of  the  Nilus.  They  "  doubly  redouble  strokes  upon  the  foe." 
Description  outstrides  proof.  \\'e  are  made  to  believe  effects  before  we  have 
testimony  for  tiieir  causes.  If  there  is  no  one  image  which  attains  the  lieight  of 
the  sublime,  yet  the  confluence  and  assemblage  of  them  all  produces  a  result 
equal  to  the  grandest  poetry.  The  huge  Xcr.xean  army  countervails  against 
I  single  Achilles.  Epicure  I^Iammon  is  the  most  determined  offspring  of  iis 
author.  It  has  the  whole  "matter  and  copy  of  the  father— eye,  nose,  lip,  the 
trick  of  his  frown."  It  is  just  such  a  swaggerer  as  contemporaries  have  described 
old  Ben  to  be.  Meercraft,  Bobadil,  tlie  Host  of  the  New  Inn,  have  all  his 
image  and  superscription.  But  Mammon  is  arrogant  pretension  personified. 
Sir  Samson  Legend,  in  LiK'e  for  Love,  is  such  anotiier  lying,  overbearing  cha- 
racter, but  he  does  not  come  up  to  Epicure  Mammon.  What  a  "towering 
bravery"  there  is  in  his  sensuality  !  he  affects  no  pleasure  under  a  Sultan.  It 
is  as  if  "  Eg>'pt  with  Assyria  strove  in  lu.xury." 

GEORGK   CH.\P.M.\N. 

Dussy  D'.Ambois,  Dvron's  Conspiracy,  Byron's  Tragedy,  5^c.,  frr. — Webster 
has  happily  characterized  the  "full  and  heightened  style"  of  Ciiapman,  who, 
of  all  the  Englisii  play-writers,  perhaps  ajiproaches  nearest  to  Sliakspere  in 
the  descriptive  and  didactic,  in  p;issages  wliich  are  less  purely  dramatic.  Dra- 
matic imitation  was  not  his  talent.  He  could  not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shak- 
spcare  could  shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  otiier  existences,  but  in 
hitnsclf  he  had  an  rve  lo  perceive  and  a  soul  to  einhiace  ail  forms  and  nK.dcs 
of  Ijeing.  He  would  have  made  :i  great  epic  poet,  if  indeed  he  has  not  iibim- 
dantly  shown  liimself  to  he  one  ;  for  iiis  Homer  is  not  so  ])ro])erly  a  translation 
ns  ihe  stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-written.  '1  he  earnestness  and  p.ission 
wliich  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these  poems,  would  be  incredible  to  a  reader 
of  mere  mo<lern  translations.  His  almo^f  ( ireek  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  heroes 
can  only  Ik;  pirallcled  by  that  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry,  with  which  Milton, 
as  if  personaling  one  of  the  zealots  of  the  old  law.  clothed  himself  when  he 
sat  down  to  paint  the  acts  of  Samson  against  the  uncircunKised.  The  great 
obstacle  to  (  iiapman's  translations  being  read,  is  their  unconiiuerab'.e  (|ii.iinl- 
ness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the  most  just  and  natural,  and  the  most 
violent  and  crude  expressions.  I  le  seems  to  grasp  at  w  liatever  words  come  first 
to  iiand  while  the  eniliusiasm  is  upon  him,  as  if  nil  others  must  be  inadei|uatc' 
to  the  divine  meaning.  But  passion  (the  all-in-all  in  poetry)  is  everywhere 
prevnt.  raising  the  low.  dignifying  the  mean,  and  putting  sense  into  the  absurd. 
He  ni.ikes  his  readers  glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any  affection  which  he  pleases, 
be  moved  liv  words,  or  in  spile  of  them,  be  ilisgusfed  and  overcome  their  disgust. 

I  have  often  thought  liiat  ihe  viilij.ar  misconception  i)f  Miakspere,  as  of  a 
wild  irregular  genius  "in  whom  great  f.iults  arc  compcns.ited  by  great  be.uilies," 
wr,uld  l>e  really  true,  applied  lo  thapman.  But  there  is  no  scale  by  whicli  lo 
balance  such  disjimpdrtiMnale  subjects  as  the  faults  and  lieauties  of  a  great 
genius,  'lo  M-t  off  the  former  with  any  fairness  ngaiiHt  the  latter,  the  pain 
whidi  Ihey  give  ns  should  be  in  same  projwrtion  to  Ihe  pleasure  which  wc 
t<>  eivc  from  the  other.  As  these  transport  us  to  the  highest  lieavcn,  those 
khould  Meep  lis  in  agonies  infernal. 

/hiity  1/ Awtoif. — 'Ihis  calling  upon  T.ight  and  Darkness  for  information, 
but,  above  all,  the  description  of  the  Spirit—"  Threw  his  changed  countenance 
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headlong  into  clouds" — is  tremendous,  to  the  curdling  of  the  blood.     I  know 
nothing  in  Poetry  like  it. 

FRANCIS   BEAUMONT.— JOHN   FLETCHER. 

Maid s  Tragedy. — One  characteristic  of  the  excellent  old  poets  is,  tlieir  being 
able  to  bestow  grace  upon  subjects  which  naturally  do  not  seem  susceptible  of 
any.  I  will  mention  two  instances.  Zelmane  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and 
Helena  in  the  All's  Well  that  End's  IVtil  of  Shakspere.  Wliat  can  be 
more  unpromising  cx  first  sight,  than  the  idea  of  a  young  man  disguising  him- 
self in  woman's  attire,  and  passing  himself  off  for  a  woman  among  women  ; 
and  that  for  a  long  space  of  time?  Yet  Sir  Philip  has  preserved  so  matchless 
a  decorum,  that  neither  does  Pyroclcs'  manhood  suffer  any  stain  for  the  eflemi- 
nacy  of  Zelmane,  nor  is  the  respect  due  to  the  princesses  at  all  diminished 
when  the  deception  comes  to  be  known.  In  the  sweetly  constituted  mind  of  Sir 
I'liilip  Sidney,  it  seems  as  if  no  f>gly  thouglit  or  unhandsome  meditation  could 
hnd  u  harbour.  He  turncnl  f.'j  that  he  touched  into  images  of  honour  and 
virtue.  Helena  in  Sl;akspere  is  a  young  woman  seeking  a  man  in  marriage. 
The  ordinary  rules  of  courtship  are  reversed,  the  habitual  feelings  are  crossed. 
Yet  with  such  exquisite  address  this  dangerous  subject  is  handled,  that  Helena's 
forwardness  loses  her  no  honour;  delicacy  dispenses  with  its  laws  in  her  favour, 
and  natuio,  in  her  single  case,  seems  content  to  suffer  a  sweet  violation. 
Aspatia,  in  the  Maid's  Tragi^dy,  is  a  character  equally  difficult,  witli  Helena, 
of  being  managed  with  grace.  She  too  is  a  slighted  woman,  refused  by  tiie 
man  who  had  once  engaged  to  marry  her.  Yet  A  is  artfully  contrived,  tliat 
while  we  pity  we  respect  iier,  and  she  descends  without  degradation.  Such 
wonders  true  poetry  and  passion  can  do,  to  confer  dignity  upon  subjects  which 
do  not  seem  cajjable  of  it.  Put  Aspatia  must  not  be  compared  at  all  iioints 
with  Helena ;  she  does  not  so  absolutely  predominate  over  her  situation  but  she 
suffers  some  diminution,  some  abatement  of  the  full  lustre  of  her  female  char- 
acter, which  Helena  never  does.  Her  charactiT  has  many  degrees  of  sweet- 
ness, some  of  delicacy;  but  it  has  weakness  which,  if  wo  do  not  despise,  we 
are  sorry  for.  After  all,  Ik-aumont  and  l-'letcher  were  but  an  inferior  sort  of 
.Shaksperes  and  Siilneys. 

J'liiliisfcr. — The  ciiaraclcr  of  P.ellarlo  must  liavc  been  extremely  popular  in 
its  day.  l'"or  many  years  after  the  date  of  Phila^tcr  s  first  exhibition  on  the 
.sla'.,'e,  scarce  a  play'can  be  found  without  one  of  these  women  pages  in  it, 
following  in  the  tr.iin  of  some  pre-enijaged  lover,  calling  on  the  gods  to  bless 
her  happy  rival  (his  mistress),  whom  no  doubt  she  secretly  curses  m  her  heart, 
giving  rise  to  m.my  pretty  t-i/iiiz'in/uf^  by  the  way  on  the  confusion  of  .sex,  and 
either  made  happy  at  List  by  .some  surprising  turn  of  fate,  or  dismissed  w  ith 
the  joint  pily  of  the  lovers  and  the  audience.  Donne  has  a  copy  of  verses  to 
his  mistress,' dissuading  her  from  a  resolution  wliicli  she  seems  to  have  t.iken 
up  from  some  of  these  seenical  representalions,  of  following  him  abroad  as  a 
pigc.  It  is  .so  earnest,  so  weighty,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  sen.se,  in  wit.  and 
ji.itlios.  that  it  deser\es  to  be  read  as  a  solemn  close  in  future  to  all  such  sickly 
f.uicies  as  he  there  depieeates. 

loiiN  I  i.iviriif.R. 
1  hifrrv  and  Tlifodarcl.—'Ww  scene  where  Ordella  offers  her  life  a  sacrifice, 
that  the  King  of  France  mav  not  be  childless.  I  have  always  considend  as  the 
fmesi  in  all  I'leteher.  anil  Ordella  to  be  the  \\\n\  perfect  notion  of  the  female 
li<-ioic  character,  next  to  (alantha  in  the  Hn^ki-ii  lli\nl.  She  is  a  piei;'of  sainted 
nature.  Yet  noble  as  the  w  hole  passage  is,  it  must  be  confessed  tli.it  the  manner 
of  it,  compared  with  Shaksperc's  hiiest  scenes,  is  f.iint  and  languid.  Us 
moliou  is  circuLir.  not  progressive,     liacli  line  revolves  on  itself  in  rv  sort  of 

U  • 
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separate  orbit.  They  do  not  join  into  one  another  like  a  running-hand. 
Fletchers  ideas  moved  slow  ;  his  versitication,  though  sweet,  is  tedious,  it 
stops  at  every  turn ;  he  lays  line  upon  line,  making  up  one  after  the  other, 
adding  image  to  image  so  deliberately,  tliat  we  see  their  junctures.  Shakspere 
mingles  everything,  runs  line  into  line,  embarrasses  sentences  and  metaphors ; 
before  one  idea  has  burst  its  shell,  another  is  hatched  and  clamours  for  dis- 
closure. .\nother  striking  difference  between  Fletcher  and  Shakspere,  is  the 
fondness  of  the  former  for  unnatural  and  violent  situations.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  nothing  great  could  be  produced  in  an  ordinary  way.  The  chief 
incidents  in  some  of  his  most  admired  tragedies  show  this.*  Shakspere  had 
nothing  of  this  contortion  in  his  mind,  none  of  that  craving  after  violent  situa- 
tions, and  flights  of  strained  and  imprubable  virtue,  which  I  think  always 
betrays  an  imijcrfect  moral  sensibility.  The  wit  of  Fletcher  is  excellentj  like 
his  serious  scenes,  but  there  is  something  strained  and  far-fetched  in  both.  He 
is  too  mistrustful  of  Nature,  he  alw  ays  goes  a  little  ou  one  side  of  her.  Shak- 
spere chose  iier  without  a  reserve :  and  had  riches,  power,  understanding,  and 
length  of  days,  with  her,  for  a  dowry. 

Love's  Filf:;rimiigc. — The  dialogue  between  Philippo  and  Lcocadia  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  if  not  the  most  shining  scenes  in  Fletcher.  .Ml  is  sweet, 
natural,  and  unforced.  It  is  a  copy  which  we  may  suppose  Massinger  to  have 
profited  by  the  studying. 

The  Tiijo  Noble  Kinsmen. — The  scene  in  which  Palanion  andArcite  repining 
at  their  hard  condition,  in  being  made  captives  for  life  in  .-Vtiiens,  derive  con- 
solation from  the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  company  in  prison,  boars  indubit- 
able marks  of  I'ietcher  :  the  two  which  precede  it  give  strong  countenance  lo 
th'-'  tradition  tliat  Shakspere  had  a  hand  in  this  play.  The  same  judgment 
may  l)e  formed  of  the  death  of  Arcite  and  some  other  passages,  not  here  given. 
They  have  a  luxuriance  in  them  which  strongly  resembles  Shaksperes  manner  I 
in  those  parts  of  his  plays  where,  the  progress  of  the  interest  being  subordinate, 
the  poet  w.as  at  leisure  for  description.  I  might  fetch  instances  from  Troilus 
and  Tiinon.  That  Fletcher  should  have  copied  Shnkspere"s  manner  through 
so  many  entire  scenes  (which  is  tiie  theory  of  Mr.  Steevens)  is  not  very  pro- 
bable ;  tliat  he  could  have  done  it  with  such  facility  is  to  me  not  certain.  If 
Fletcher  wrote  some  scenes  in  imitation,  why  did  he  stop?  or  shall  we  say  that 
Shakspere  wrote  thi;  other  scenes  in  imitation  of  Fletcher?  that  he  gave 
i  Shakspere  a  curb  and  a  bridle,  and  that  Shakspere  gave  him  a  pair  of 
spurs  :  as  Rlackmoor  and  Lucan  are  brought  in  c.xclianging  gifts  in  the  Battle 
0/  the  Hooks  ? 

Faith fnl  Shepherdess.  — \{  all  tlie  parts  of  this  delightful  pastoral  had  been 
in  unison  with  its  many  innocent  scenes  and  sweet  lyric  intermixtures,  it  had 
bci-n  a  poem  fit  to  vie  v.ith  ("onius  or  the  Arcadia,  to  have  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  boys  and  virgins,  to  have  made  matter  for  young  dreams,  like  the 
lovi-s  nf  Hfrmia  and  l-ysander.  I5ut  a  spot  is  on  the  face  of  this  Diana. 
Nothing  short  of  infatuation  could  have  driven  Fletcher  upon  mixing  with  this 
"blessedness"  such  an  ugly  deformity  as  Cloe,  the  wanton  shepherdess! 
Coarse  words  do  but  wound  the  cars  :  but  a  character  of  lewdness  atfronis  the 
mind.  T'einale  lewflness  at  once  shocks  nature  and  moralily.  If  » .'loe  was 
meant  lo  set  off  florin  by  contra-st,  l-"letrher  should  have  known  that  such 
weeds  by  juxtaposition  do  not  set  off  but  kill  sweet  (lowers. 

I'KANCIS   BEAITMONT. 

The  Triumph  of  l.ove :  fleins;  the  second  of  four  pi.ty.',  or  vuval  represeiifi- 
lioni,  in  one. — Violanta,  Daughter  to  a  Nobleman  of  Milan,  is  with  child  by 

'  H' iff  for  a  Afniith,  Ciipiii'x  Krvenge.  PouliU  Marriiige,  &t. 
t   Wit  without  Monty,  and  hit  comedies  generally. 


Gerrard,  supposed  to  be  of  mean  descent :  an  offence  which  by  the  laws  of  » 
Milan  is  made  capital  to  both  parties.  t 

Violanta's  prattle  is  so  very  pretty  and  so  natural  in  her  situation,  that  I    I 
could  not  resist  giving  it  a  place.     Juno  Lucina  was  never  invoked  with  more 
elegance.     Pope  has  been  praised  for  giving  dignity  to  a  game  of  cards.     It 
required  at  least  as  much  address  to  ennoble  a  lying-in. 

PHILIP   MASSINGF.R. — THOM.\S   DEKKEK. 

The  Virgin  Martyr. — This  play  has  some  beauties  of  so  very  high  an  order, 
tliat  with  all  my  respect  for  Massinger,  I  do  not  think  he  had  poetical  enthu- 
siasm capable  of  rising  up  to  them.  His  associate  Dekker,  who  wrote  Old 
Forluntitus,  had  poetry  enough  for  anything.  The  very  impurities  whicli 
obtrude  tiiemselves  among  the  sweet  pieties  of  this  play,  like  Satan  among  the 
Sons  of  Heaven,  have  a  strength  of  contrast,  a  raciness,  and  a  glow  in  them, 
which  are  beyond  Massinger.  They  are  to  the  religion  of  the  rest  w  hat  CaUban 
is  to  Miranda. 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 

The  City  Madam. — This  bitter  satire  against  the  city  women  for  aping  the 
fashions  of  the  court  ladies  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  females 
of  the  Herbert  family  and  the  rest  of  Massinger's  noble  patrons  and  patronesses. 

The  Picture.— '\.'\\c  good  sense,  rational  fondness,  and  chastised  feeling,  of 
the  dialogue  in  which  Matthias,  a  knight  of  Hohemia,  going  to  the  wars,  in 
parting  with  his  wife,  shows  her  substantial  reasons  why  lie  should  go— make 
it  more  valuable  than  many  of  those  scenes  in  which  this  writer  has  attempted 
a  deeper  passion  and  more  tragical  interest.  Massinger  had  not  the  higher 
requisites  of  his  art  in  anything  like  the  degree  in  whicji  they  were  possessed 
by  Ford,  Webster,  Tourneur,  Hcywood,  and  others.  He  never  sliakes  or  dis- 
tur])s  the  mind  with  grief.  He  is  read  with  composure  and  placid  delight.  He 
wrote  with  that  equability  of  all  the  passions,  which  made  his  English  style 
the  purest  and  most  free  from  violent  metaphors  and  harsh  constructions,  of 
any  of  the  dramatists  who  were  his  contemporaries. 

PHILIP   MASSINGER. — THOMAS   MIDDLETOX. — WILLIAM    ROWLEY. 

Old  Law. — There  is  an  cxtiuisitencss  of  moral  sensibility,  making  one's  eyes 
to  gush  out  tears  of  flolight,  and  a  poetical  strangeness  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  sweet  tragi-comedy,  which  arc  tmlike  anything  in  the  dramas  wiiich  Mas- 
singer wrote  alone.  The  pathos  is  of  a  subtler  edge.  Muldleton  and  Rowley, 
who  assisted  in  it,  had  both  of  them  finer  geniuses  than  their  associate. 

JAMES  SHIRLEV 

fllaims  a  place  amongst  the  worthies  of  this  period,  not  so  much  for  any 
transcendent  f.alent  in  himself,  as  that  he  was  the  last  of  a  great  race,  all  of 
whom  spoke  nearly  the  same  language,  antl  had  a  set  of  nuiral  feelings  and 
notions  in  common.  A  new  l.mguage,  and  quite  a  new  turn  of  tragic  and 
comic  interest,  cami;  in  with  the  Rcstoralidn. 

'The  f.ady  of  Piiuuiirf.—'Ww  dialogiK;  betwi-en  Sir  Thomas  P.ornewrll  and 
his  lady  Arelina  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  rrcriininating  scenes  between  Lord 
and  Lady  Townley  in  the  /'n>:vkid  Umband.  It  is  dillkult  to  believe  but  it 
must  have  been  Vanburgh's  prototype. 
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<0jt  iljc  6arnth  plans. 

{Hone's  Table  Book,   1S27-28.) 


[The  following  papers  were  aesipned  by  Charles  Lamb  as  a  second  series  Oi,  or  sequel 
to,  the  Specimens  of  ihe  English  Dramatic  Poets  published  by  the  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Company.  They  were  contributed  to  Hone's  Table  Book  in  twenty-three  instal- 
ments as  Part  L,  Part  II.,  fie,  under  the  title  of  Notes  to  the  Garrick  Plays,  and 
may  be  found  ranging  over  that  curious  repertory  of  miscellaneous  literature  be- 
ginning on  colinnn  3  and  ending  on  column  1,827.  Among  the  additional  MS.S.  at 
the  Hri^tish  ^luseum  (Nos.  9,955  and  0,956)  are  preserved  extracts  from  the  Garrick  Col- 
lection of  Old  Plays  in  Charles  Lamb's  handwriting.  How  thoroughly  he  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  examining  that  (ollection  in  the  old  I'eading-room  at  Montagu  House  ho 
has  made  plain  to  us  all  in  his  explanatory  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Table  Book  with 
which  these  critical  Notes  arc  introduced.] 

LKTTER   TO  THE   EPITOK. 

[IViN/nm  No/ic] 

Df.ar  S;r,  — It  is  not  unknown  to  you.  fliat  about  nineteen  years  since  I  pub- 
li.slicd  ""Sjiecimens  of  I'Inglish  Dramatic  Poets,  wlio  lived  about  the  time  of 
Sliakspi-re."  For  the  scarcer  Plays  I  Iiad  recourse  to  tlie  Collection  bequeathed 
to  the  P.riiish  Museum  by  Mr.  Garrick.  But  my  lime  w;is  but  short,  and  my 
.subse(|uent  leisure  has  discovered  in  it  a  tre.isuic  rich  and  exlianstlcss  beytuul 
what  I  then  imai^im-d.  In  it  is  to  be  found  almost  cveiy  proiltiction  in  the 
shape  (>(  a  Play  tli.it  l)as  appeared  in  print,  from  tl»e  time  of  the  old  Mysteries 
and  Moralities  to  the  days  of  Crow ne  and  D'l'rfey.  Imagine  the  luxury  to  one 
like  me.  who,  .above  every  other  fornt  of  Poetry,  have  ever  piefened  the 
Dramatic,  of  sitting  in  the  ])riniily  apartments,  for  such  they  are,  of  poor 
condemned  Monlagu  House,  which  1  predict  will  not  speedily  be  followed  by  a 
handsomer,  and  culIinR  at  will  the  flower  of  some  ihousmd  Dramas.  It  is  like 
liavinp  tiic  range  of  a  .Nobleman's  Library,  with  the  Librarian  to  your  friend. 
Nothing  can  exceed  tin-  eoiirteousticss  and  atti-niions  of  the  gentleman  wlm  has 
tlie  chief  direction  of  the  Keading-rooms  here  ;  and  xoii  Iiavc  scarce  to  ask  lur 
n  volume,  before  it  is  laid  before  you.  If  the  occasional  extiacts  wliich  1  liavc 
lx!<-ij  tempted  to  bring  away,  may  find  an  appropriate  jilace  in  your  '/',i/'/e  /{ftd; 
.some  of  them  are  weekly  at  your  service.  My  those  wlio  remember  the  "  Speci- 
mens," these  must  be  considered  as  mere  after  gleanings,  supplementary  to  that 
work,  only  comprising  a  longer  period.  Voii  must  be  content  with  sonxtimes 
a  s' eni'.  sometimes  a  song  ;  a  speech  or  pasigc,  or  a  poetic.il  image,  as  they 
li  ippen  lo  strike  me.  I  re.id  without  order  of  time;  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  dates  ; 
and  for  any  liiography  of  the  dramatists,  I  must  refer  lo  writers  who  arc  more 
skilful  in  such  matters.     My  busincis  is  with  their  poetry  only. 

Your  wcll-wishrr, 
y.tnutryrj,  1827,  C.    LAMH. 

ROBERT  nAVF.NPORT. 
Kiiiii  John  and  Matilda:   a   Traf;ed):     Acted  in  1651.— [John  not  being 
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able  to  bring  Matilda,  the  chaste  daughter  of  the  old  Baron  Fitzwater,  to  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  causes  her  to  be  poisoned  in  a  nunnery. 

And  thou,  Fitzwater,  reflect  upon  thy  name,'* 
And  turn  the  Son  of  Tears.] 

This  scene  has  much  passion  and  poetry  in  it,  if  I  mistake  not.  The  last 
words  of  Fitzwater  are  an  instance  of  noble  temperament ;  but  to  understand 
hi  n,  the  character  throughout  of  this  mad,  merry,  feehng,  insensible  seeming 
lord,  should  be  read.  That  the  venomous  [ohn  could  have  even  counierfeited 
repentance  so  well,  is  out  of  nature  ;  but,  supposing  the  possibility,  nothing  is 
truer  than  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed.  These  old  play-wrights  invested 
their  bad  characters  with  notions  of  good,  which  could  by  no  possibility  have 
co-existed  with  their  actions.  Without  a  soul  of  goodness  in  himself,  how 
could  Shaksperes  Richard  the  Third  have  lit  upon  those  sweet  phrases  and 
inducements  by  which  he  attempts  to  win  over  the  dowager  queen  to  let  him 
wed  her  daughter.  It  is  not  nature's  nature,  but  imaginations  substituted 
nature,  which  does  almost  as  well  in  a  fiction. 


JOHN    DAY. 

The  Parliament  of  Dees  :  a  ^[as,]ue.  Printed  1607. — Whether  this  singular 
production,  in  which  the  cliaracters  are  all  Bees,  was  ever  acted,  I  have  no  in- 
formation to  determine.  It  is  at  least  as  capable  of  representation  as  we  can 
conceive  the  "  liirds  "  of  Aristophanes  to  have  been. 


-The  doings. 


The  birtlis,  the  wars,  the  wooings, 

of  these  pretty  litile  winged  creatures  are  with  continued  liveliness  por- 
trayed throughout  the  whole  of  this  curious  old  drama,  in  words  wiiich  bees 
would  talk  with,  could  they  talk  ;  the  very  air  seems  replete  witii  humming  and 
buzzing  melodies,  while  we  read  them.  Surely  bees  were  never  so  be-rhymed 
before. 

auraiia.m  cowi.f.y. 

77/*?  Guardian  :  a  Comedy,  1650. — This  was  the  first  dr.iuglU  ot  tnat  wliich 
he  published  afterwards  under  the  title  of  the  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street;  and 
contains  the  character  of  a  foolish  poet,  omitted  in  the  latter.  The  Cutter  has 
always  appeared  to  me  the  link  between  the  comedy  of  l-'letcher  and  of  C'on- 
preve.  I  n  the  elegant  p;iss;on  of  the  love  si-enes  it  appro.aches  the  former  ;  and 
Puny  (the  iharacler  subslitntcd  for  the  omitted  poet)  is  the  prototype  of  the 
half-witted  wits,  the  Brisks  and  D.ipperwils,  of  the  1. liter. 

IJOnF.KT   VAKtJINGTOM, 

Who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Two  Tiagedies  in  One.—  It  is  curious  that  this  old  ]>l.iy  comprises  the  distinct 
action  of  two  atrneilies  ;  the  one  a  vtili,Mr  murder,  committed  in  our  own 
'I'hanics  Street,  with  the  names  and  incidents  truly  and  liistonc.illy  set  down  • 

[•  Fitzwater  :  son  of  w.Tlcr.  A  striking  inst.nnce  of  the  comp.Ttihility  of  the  uriout 
f>un  witli  the  expression  of  ihc  profuiindest  sorrows,  (irief,  ns  well  as  joy,  fimls  c.isc  in 
thus  playiii:;  with  a  word.  Old  John  of  C.aiuil  in  Shnksprrc  lhus<leM-anls  on  his  «(»;«»•.• 
"  (iauMl  and  Kamit  indonl  ;  "  to  a  liinjj  strinj;  of  conrcil^,  which  no  one  has  cscr  yet  felt 
as  ridiculous.  'I'hc  poet  Wither  thus,  in  a  mournful  review  of  the  declining  estate  of  his 
family,  says  with  deeiicst  nature  :  — 

The  very  name  of  Wither  shows  decay.) 
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I  the  other  a  murder  in  high  hfe,  supposed  to  be  acted  at  the  same  time  in  Italy, 
i  the  scenes  alternating  between  that  country  and  England  :  the  story  of  the 
latter  is  mutatis  mutandis  no  other  than  that  of  our  own  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
transferred  to  Italy,  from  a  delicacy  no  doubt  to  some  of  the  family  of  the  rich 
wicked  uncle,  who  might  yet  be  living.  The  treatment  of  the  two  differs  as  the 
romance-like  narratives  in  God's  Revenge  against  Murder,  in  which  the  actors 
of  the  murders  (with  the  trifling  exception  that  they  were  murderers)  are  repre- 
sented as  most  accomplished  and  every  way  amiable  young  gentlefolks  of  either 
sex— as  much  as  that  differs  from  the  honest  unglo'ssing  pages  of  the  homely 
Newgate  Ordinary. 

GEORGE   PEELE. 

The  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Dethsabe,  with  the  Tragcay  of  Absalom. 
— Bethsabe,  with  her  maid,  bathing.  She  sings  :  and  David  sits  above  viewing 
her.  There  is  more  of  the  same  stuff,  but  I  suppose  the  reader  has  a  surfeit ; 
especially  as  this  Canticle  of  David  has  never  been  suspected  to  contain  any 
pious  sense  couched  underneath  it,  whatever  his  son's  may.  The  kingly  bower 
"seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams,"  is  the  best  of  it. 


SONG  IN-  GEORGE  PEELE'S   DRAMATIC  PASTORAL   "  THE  ARRAIGNMENT   OF 
PARIS,"  1584. 

To  my  esteemed  friend,  and  excellent  musician,  F[incent]  N[ovcllo],  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,— I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sylvan  deities,  and  of  the 
Muses,  whom  you  honour,  and  they  reciprocally  love  and  honour  you, — rescue 
this  old  and  passionate  ditty— \hc  very  flower  of  an  old  forgotten  pa'storal,  which 
liad  it  been  in  all  parts  equal,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  oi  Fletcher  had  been 

but  a  second  name  in  this  sort  of  writing rescue  it  from  the  profane  hands 

of  every  conmion  composer  :  and  in  one  of  your  tranquillest  moods,  when  you 
Iiave  most  leisure  from  tliose  sad  thoughts,  which  sometimes  imworthily  beset 
you;  yet  a  mood,  in  itself  not  iniallied  to  tlie  better  sort  of  melancholy;  laying 
by  for  once  ihe  lofty  organ,  wiili  which  you  shake  the  renii'>tcs  :  attinie,  as  to 
the  pipe  of  Paris  himself,  some  milder  and  more  love-according  instrnnient, 
this  pretty  courtship  between  Paris  and  his  (tlien-not-as-yet-forsaken)  Cl'".noiie. 
Oblige  me,  and  all  more  knov.'ing  judges  of  music  and  of  poesy,  by  tiie  adapta- 
tion of  fit  musical  numbers,  whicli  it  only  wants  to  be  the  rarest  love  dialogue 
in  our  language. 

\'o\xv  implorcr, 

C.  L. 

Tancrcd  and  Ginnuiid :  acted  before  the  Court  by  the.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  1591.  — Nearly  a  century  after  the  date  of  this  drama,  Dryden 
produced  his  admirable  version  of  the  same  story  from  Jloccaccio.  Thi;  siieecli 
here  extracted  may  be  compared  witli  the  corrcsiionding  jiassagc  in  tlie  Sii^is- 
moiida  and  (Iniscardo,  with  no  disadvantage  to  the  eliler  performance.  It  is 
quiur  as  weighty,  as  pointed,  and  as  p.assion.ite. 

The  llaItU  of  Alcazar :  a  Tragedy,  i^t).).  —  Muly  Maliamet,  driven  from  his 
throne  into  a  desert,  robs  the  lioness  to  feed  his  fainting  wife  Calipolis. 

Afiity,     Hulil  llicc,  Cnlipulis  ;  feed  and  fuiiit  no  more,  &c. 

'Miis  address,  for  \\^^  barbaric  splendour  of  roncfrjition,  oxtrav.agant  vein 
of  promise,  not  to  mention  some  idiomatic  peculiarities,  and  the  very  structure 
of  tin;  verse,  savours  strongly  of  Marlowe;  but  the  real  author,  I  believe,  is 
unknown. 


HENRY  PORTER. 

The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon :  a  Comedy,  15Q9. — This  pleasant 
comedy  is  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest  of  Shakspere's,  and  is  no 
wit  inferior  to  either  the  Comedy  of  E)->-ors,  or  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  for 
instance.  It  is  full  of  business,  humour,  and  merry  malice.  Its  night-scenes 
are  peculiarly  sprightly  and  wakeful.  The  versification  unencumbered,  and 
ricli  with  compound  epithets.  Why  do  we  go  on  with  ever  new  editions  of 
Ford,  and  Massinger,  and  the  thrice  reprinted  Selections  of  Dodsley  ?  What 
we  want  is  as  many  volumes  more,  as  these  latter  consist  of,  filled  with  plays 
(such  as  this),  of  which  we  know  comparatively  nothing.  Not  a  third  part  of 
the  treasures  of  old  Mnglish  dramatic  literature  has  been  exhausted.  Are  we 
afraid  that  the  genius  of  Shakspere  would  suffer  in  our  estimate  by  the  dis- 
closure ?  He  would  indeed  be  somewhat  lessened  as  a  miracle  and  a  prodigy. 
But  he  would  lose  no  height  by  the  confession.  When  a  giant  is  shown  to  us, 
does  it  detract  from  the  curiosity  to  be  told  that  he  has  at  home  a  gigantic 
brood  of  brethren,  less  only  than  himself?  Along  w///;  him,  not.  from  liim, 
sprang  up  the  race  of  mighty  dramatists,  who,  compared  with  the  Otways  and 
kowes  that  followed,  were  as  Miltons  to  a  Young  or  an  Akenside.  That  he 
was  their  elder  brotlier,  not  their  parent,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  very 
few  direct  imitations  of  him  to  be  found  in  their  writings.  Webster,  Dekker, 
Heywood,  and  the  rest  of  his  great  contemporaries  went  on  their  own  ways, 
and  followed  their  individual  impulses,  not  blindly  prescribing  to  themselves 
liis  tract.  Marlowe,  the  true  (though  imperfect)  father  of  cur  tragedy,  preceded 
him.  The  comedy  of  Fletcher  is  essentially  unlike  to  tliat  of  his.  'Tis  out  of 
no  detracting  spirit  that  I  speak  thus,  for  the  plays  of  IShaksperc  have  been 
tlie  strongest  and  the  sweetest  food  of  my  mind  from  infancy;  but  I  resent  the 
comparative  obscurity  in  which  some  of  his  most  valuable  co-ojierators  remain, 
wlio  were  his  dear  intimates,  his  stage  aiid  his  chamber-fellows  wliile  he  lived, 
and  to  whom  his  gentle  spirit  doubtlessly  then  awarded  the  full  portion  of  their 
genius,  as  from  them  toward  himself  appears  to  have  been  no  grudging  of  his 
acknowledged  excellence. 

.SIR   RICHARD   F.\NSHAW'S 

Translation  of  "  Qiiercr por Sola  Qitcrcr" — "  To  Love  for  Love's  Sake  :" 
•I  A'omant/c  Drama,  written  in  Spanish  hy  Meudoza,  1649.— [I'clisbravo, 
I'rinccof  Persia,  from  a  picture  sent  liim  of  the  brave  Amazonian  Queen  of 
'I'artary,  Zelidaura,  becoming  enamoured,  sets  out  for  that  realm  ;  in  his  \\ay 
thitlier  disenchants  a  Q"cen  of  Araby  ;  but  first,  overcome  by  fatigue,  falls 
asleep  in  the  cnclianied  grove,  where  Zelidaura  herself  coming  by,  steals  the 
picture  from  liiin.  The  p.assion  of  the  romance  arises  from  his  remorse  at  being 
taken  so  negligent ;  and  her  disdain  that  he  slioiild  sleep,  h.aving  the  company 
of  iier  picture.  She  hero  plays  upon  him,  who  docs  not  yet  know  licr,  in  tiie 
disguise  of  a  Rustic.] 

To  my  t.astc  this  is  fine,  elegant,  quenn-likc  raillery;  a  second  part  of/.crr'j 
Labour  Lost,  to  which  title  this  extraordinary  play  h.os  still  better  pretensions 
tlian  even  Shakspere's ;  for  after  leading  three  ])air  of  royal  lovers  through 
endless  mazes  of  doubts,  dilhculties  ;  oppositions  of  dead  fatiiers"  wills;  a 
labyrinlli  of  losings  and  findings;  jealousies;  encliantments ;  conllicts  with 
giants,  and  single-lianded  against  armies  ;  to  the  exact  state  in  which  all  the 
lovers  might  with  llie  greatest  propriety  indulge  their  reciprocal  wishes— wlien, 
lluMleuce  is  in  it,  you  think,  but  tln'y  must  all  liemarrierl  now-  suddenly  (he  three 
ladies  turn  upon  their  lovers  :  niui,  jvs  an  exem|)lification  of  the  moral  of  the 
g's  sake,"  and  a  hypcrplatonic,  truly  Spanisli  proof  of 


play,  "  Loving  for  Loving': 


their  affections— demand  that  the  lovers  shall  consent  to  their  mistresses'  taking 
upon  them  the  vow  of  a  single  life  !  to  which  the  gallants,  with  becoming  re- 
finement, can  do  no  less  tlian  consent. — Tiie  fact  is  that  it  was  a  court  play,  in 
which  the  characters — males,  giants,  and  all — were  played  by  females,  and 
those  of  the  highest  order  of  Grandeeship.  No  nobleman  might  be  permitted 
amongst  them  ;  and  it  was  against  the  forms,  that  a  great  court  lady  of  Spain 
should  consent  to  such  an  unrefined  motion,  as  that  of  wedlock,  though  but 
in  a  play. 

Appended  to  the  drama,  the  length  of  which  may  be  judged  from  its  having 
taken  nine  days  in  tlie  representation,  and  me  three  hours  in  the  reading  of  it 
— hours  well  wasted— is  a  poetical  account  of  a  fire,  whicli  broke  out  in  the 
theatre  on  one  of  liie  nights  of  its  acting,  when  the  whole  of  the  (immatis pcr- 
soncz  were  nearly  burnt,  because  the  common  people  out  of  "base  fear,"  and 
the  nobles  out  of  "pure  respect,"  could  not  think  of  laying  hands  upon  sucii 
"  Great  Uonnas  ;"  till  the  young  king,  breaking  the  etiquette,  by  snatching  up 
his  queen,  and  bearing  her  through  the  tiames  upon  his  back,  the  grandees 
(dilatory  ,'Kne.ises),  followed  his  example,  and  each  saved  one  (Anchises- 
fashion),  till  the  whole  courtly  company  of  comedians  were  got  off  in  tolerable 
safety.  —  Imagine  three  or  four  stout  London  firemen,  on  such  an  occasion, 
standing  off  in  mere  respect. 


THOMAS   SACKVII.LE,    LORD   BrCKIILTKST,    AFTEKWAKDS   F.ARL   OF 
DOR.SRT;    AND   THOMA.S   NORTON. 

Gorboduc  ;  a  Trac^cdy. — The  style  of  this  old  play  is  stiff  and  cumbersome, 
like  the  dresses  of  its  times.  There  may  be  flesli  and  blood  underneath,  but 
wc  cannot  get  at  it.  Sir  Philip  Siilney  has  praised  it  for  its  morality.  One  of 
its  authors  might  easily  furnish  that.  Norton  was  an  associate  to  Hopkins, 
Sternliold,  and  Robert  Wisdom,  m  the  singing  psalms.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  Lord  I'.uckhurst  supplied  tlie  more  vital  parts.  The  chief  beauty  in  the 
extract  is  of  a  secret  nature.  Marcella  obscurely  intimates  that  the  murdereil 
prince  Porrex  and  she  had  been  lovers. 

THOMAS    KVn. 

The  Spanish  Tras^edy  ;  or  Hicronimo  is  mad  as^ain:  a  7'/v7,^c</i'.  — These 
scenes  [of  Ilieronimo's  madncss\  which  are  tlic  very  salt  of  the  play  (which 
without  thetn  is  but  a  <•./////  mortiiiim,  such  another  piece  of  flatness  as  Lo- 
crine),  Hawkins,  in  his  re-publication  of  this  tragedy,  ii.is  thrust  out  of  the  text 
into  the  notes;  as  omitted  in  the  second  l-'dition,  "printed  for  l'"d.  Allde, 
nmt;ndcd  of  sucli  gross  blunders  as  passed  in  the  fust  : '  and  thinks  them  to 
h.ive  been  foisted  in  hy  the  players. — .\  l.ate  dis.overy  at  Dulwich  College  lias 
ascertained  lliat  two  sundry  jiayments  were  made  to  Pen  Jonson  by  the  theatre 
for  furnishing  arldiiions  to  Ilieronimo.  There  is  nothing  in  the  undouliled 
pl.iys  of  Jonson  which  would  authorize  us  to  suppose  that  he  could  liave  sup- 
plied the  scenes  in  question.  I  should  suspect  the  agency  of  some  "  more 
potent  spirit,"  Webster  niiglit  have  furnished  them.  They  are  full  of  that 
wild  soW-mn  preternatural  east  of  grief  which  bewilders  ns  in  the  Dinhess  of 
.\U,lfy. 


On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Hogarth.  S9'. 

OiT  i\)t  6ciuus  itnb  Cljitrarfcr  JDf  !^]oo[artlT. 

^Tlie  Reflector,  No.  III.,  art.  viii.  iSii.) 


[In  its  original  issue  this  masterly  criticism  bore  under  its  heading,  as  a  sort  of  sub- 
title, the  words  "With  some  remarks  on  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barry."     The  signature  affixed  to  the  paper  was  "  L."] 

One  of  tlie  earliest  and  noblest  enjoyments  I  hud  when  a  boy  was  in  the  con- 
templation of  those  capital  prints  by  Hogarth,  tlie  Hiirlot's  and  Rake  s  Pro- 
gresses, which,  along  with  some  others,  hung  woon  the  walls  of  a  great  hall,  in 
an  old-fashioned  house  in shire,  and  seemed  the  solitary  tenants  (with  my- 
self) of  that  antiquated  and  life-deserted  apartment. 

Recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  tlio;e  prints  used  to  affect  me,  has  often 
made  me  wonder,  when  I  have  lieard  Hogiirth  described  as  a  mere  comic 
painter,  as  one  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  raise  a  laiigli.  To  deny  that  there 
are  throughout  tiie  prints  which  I  have  mentioned  circunir.tanccs  introduced  of 
a  laughable  tendency,  would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  common  notions  of  man-  ; 
kind;  but  to  suppose  tiiat  in  their  ruling  character  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the 
risible  faculty,  and  not  first  and  foremost  to  the  very  heart  of  man,  its  best  and  { 
most  serious  feelings,  would  be  to  mistake  no  less  grossly  their  aim  and  pur- 
pose. A  set  of  severer  Satires  (for  they  are  not  so  mucli  Comedies,  which  they 
have  been  likened  to,  as  they  are  strong  and  mascidine  Satires)  less  mingled 
with  anything  of  mere  fun,  were  never  written  upon  paper,  or  graven  upon 
cojjper.     'I'iiey  resemble  Juvenal,  or  the  satiric  touches  in  Tiinon  of  Athens. 

1  was  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,  who  being  asked  which  book 
he  esteemed  most  in  his  library,  answered,  —  "Sliakspere  :"  being  asked  which 
he  esteemed  ne.\t  best,  replied,--"  Ilog.irth."  His  grajihic  representations  arc 
indeed  books  :  they  have  the  teeming,  fruitful,  suggestive  meaning  of  wonts. 
Other  pictures  we  look  at,  — his  prints  we  read. 

In  pursuance  of  this  parallel,  1  have  sometimes  entertained  myself  with  com- 
paring the  Timon  of  Athens  of  Shakspore  (wliich  I  have  just  mentioned)  and 
Hogarth's /iV/'f'j /-'/v»;v«j  together.  The  story,  the  moral,  in  both  is  nearly 
the  same.  The  wild  course  of  riot  and  e\trav.igance,  endmg  in  the  one  with 
driving  the  Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men  into  the  solitude  of  the  deserts, 
and  in  the  other  with  conducting  the  Kake  through  his  several  stages  of  dissi- 
pation into  the  still  more  complete  ilesolations  of  the  mad-house,  in  the  play 
and  in  the  picture  are  described  with  almost  et|ual  force  and  nature.  The  Icvce 
of  tlie  Rake,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  plate  in  the  series,  is 
almost  a  transcri|it  .jf  Timon's  levee  m  (he  oi^ening  scene  of  that  play.  We 
find  a  dedicating  poet,  and  other  similar  characters  in  both. 

Tlie  concluding  scene  in  the  Rai-e's  /'ri\:;ress  is  perh.ips  superior  to  llio  last 
scenes  of  Tiinon.  If  we  seek  for  .something  of  kindred  excellence  in  iioelry, 
it  nnt'^t  be  in  the  scenes  of  1 -car's  beginning  madness,  whore  the  King  and  the 
Fool  and  the  Tom-o'-l'.edlani  conspire  to  produ'-e  such  a  medley  of  mirth 
checked  by  misery,  and  misery  rebuked  by  mirth  ;  where  tlie  societv  of  those 
"  strange  bed-fellows  "  which  misfortunes  liave  Immght  I.ear  acqn.iinted  with. 
so  finely  sets  forth  the  destitute  stale  of  the  mon.irch,  while  the  lunatic  b.ins 
of  the  one,  and  tlur  disjointed  sayings  and  wild  but  pregnant  allusions  of  the 
other,  so  wonderfully  sympathize  with  that  confu'~ion.  which  ihcy  scctn  to  assist 
in  the  production  of,  in  the  senses  of  th.it  "child-changed  father." 
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In  the  scene  in  Bedlam,  which  terminates  tlie  R.ikcs  Progress,  we  find  the    j 
same  assortment  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible.     Here  is  desperate  madness,    I 
the  overturning  of  originally  strong  thinking  faculties,  at  which  we  shudder,  as    ' 
we  contemplate  the  duration  and  pressure  of  aflliction  which  it  must  have  asked    [ 
to  destroy  such  a  building  ; — and  here  is  the  gradual  hurtless  lapse  into  idiocy,    | 
of  faculties  which  at  their  best  of  times  never  having  been  strong,  we  look  upon    | 
the  consummation  of  their  decay  with  no  more  of  pity  than  is  consistent  with  a    j 
smile.    The  mad  tailor,  the  poor  driveller,  that  has  gone  out  of  his  wits  (and 
truly  he  appears  to  have  had  no  great  journey  to  go  to  get  past  their  confines) 
for  the  love  of  Cnarmiiig  Bd/y  Careless, — these  half-laughable,  scarce-pitiable 
objects  take  off  from  the  horror  wliich  the  principal  figure  would  of  itself  raise, 
ai  the  same  time  that  they  assist  the  feeling  of  the  scene  by  contributing  to  the 
general  notion  of  its  subject. 

Is  it  carrying  the  spirit  of  comparison  to  excess  to  remark,  that  in  the  poor 
kneeling  weeping  ftmale,  w  ho  accompanies  her  seducer  in  his  sad  decay,  there 
is  someihing  analogous  to  Kent  or  Caius,  as  he  delights  rather  to  be  called,  in 
Lr.ir, — the  noblest  pattern  of  virtue  which  even  t^h.ikspcre  has  conceived, — 
who  follows  Iiis  royal  master  in  banishment  that  liad  pronounced  fiis  banishment, 
and  forgetful  at  once  of  his  wrongs  and  dignities,  taking  on  hmiself  the  disguise 
of  a  menial,  retains  his  fidelily  to  the  figure,  his  loyalty  to  the  carcase,  the 
siiadovv,  tlie  shell  and  empty  husk  of  Lear. 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  or  of  a  picture,  much  of  the  impression  which  we 
receive  depends  upon  the  habit  of  mind  which  we  bring  with  us  to  such  perusal. 
The  same  circumstance  may  make  one  person  laugli,  which  sliall  render  another 
very  serious  ;  or  in  the  same  person  tlie  first  impression  may  be  corrected 
by  afier-thoughf.  The  misemployed  incongruous  characters  of  the  ILirlot' s 
J-'itiii-ntl,  on  a  superficial  inspection,  provoke  to  laughter  ;  but  when  we  have 
sacrificed  the  first  emotion  to  levity,  a  very  diflerent  frame  of  mind  succeeds,  or 
the  painter  has  lost  lialf  his  purpose.  I  never  look  at  that  wonderful  assemblage 
of  depraved  beings,  who,  without  a  grain  of  reverence  or  jiity  in  their  perverte<l 
minds,  are  performing  the  sacred  exteriors  of  duly  to  the  relics  of  their  dejiarteil 
I)ariiier  in  folly,  but  I  am  as  much  moved  to  synipattiy  from  the  very  waiu  of  it 
in  them,  as  I  siiould  be  by  the  finest  representation  of  a  virtuous  deatii-bed 
surrounded  by  real  mourners,  pious  children,  weejiing  friends,—  perhaps  more 
by  llie  very  contrast.  What  refiections  does  it  not  awake,  of  the  dreadful 
lieartlcss  state  in  whicli  the  creature  (a  female,  too)  must  liave  lived,  who  in 
dc;itli  wants  the  accomp.miment  of  one  genuine  tear.  That  wretch  who  is 
removing  tlic  lid  of  tlie  coflin  to  tjaze  upon  llic  corpse  with  a  face  which  indi- 
cates a  perfect  negation  of  all  goodness  or  womanhood— the  liypocrite  parson 
and  his  demure  partner  all  the  fiendish  group  -  to  a  llioiighlful  mind  pre- 
sent a  moral  emblem  more  .iffecting  than  if  the  poor  friendless  carcase  liad 
\  been  depicted  a';  thrown  out  to  the  woods,  where  wolves  liad  assisted  at  its 
(   obve(|uies,  itself  furnishing  forth  its  own  funeral  banquet. 

It  1',  easy  to  l;iui;li  at  ^uch  incongruities  as  arc  met  together  in  this  picture, 
—  in'  ongruous  obji-ets  Iving  of  the  very  essence  of  laughter, — but  surely  the 
laugli  IS  f.ir  difffrriit  in  its  kind  from  that  tlioiightlcss  sjjrcies  to  wliich  we  arc 
moved  by  nirre  f.irce  and  grotestjue.  \\\:  laugli  when  I'crdinand  Count 
F.ithom,  M  thr  first  sight  of  the  while  rlifls  of  Mritain,  fei-ls  his  heart  yearn 
uitli  tili.il  fon(ln<".s  tow.irds  tlur  land  of  hi-,  jjrogenitors,  which  he  is  coming  to 
fli'ect:  and  plunder, — we  smile  at  the  e.\f|iiisite  irony  of  the  jiassage, — but  if  wc 
arc  not  If'tl  on  by  such  piissages  to  some  more  salutary  feeling  liian  lai'.ghlcr, 
wc  an-  vi-iy  n'->;ligcnf  perusers  of  them  in  book  or  picture. 

It  I',  till- f.i>.lii()n  Willi  tliosc  who  (  ry  up  the  (;i<at  I  Iist()ri<-.il  .'^chooI  in  this 
country,  at  tli''  licad  of  which  Sir  Joi.lnia  KcvnoUls  is  placed,  to  exclude 
llogarih  fiiiin  that  sclioul,  as  an  nrtist  of  an  inferior  and  vulgar  cla.vs.  1  hose 
persona  Mctn  to  mc  to  confound   the  pninling  of  subjects  in   common  or 
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vulg:ir  life  \vith  tlie  being  a  vulgar  artist.  The  quantity  of  thought  which 
Hogarth  crowds  into  every  picture,  would  alone  iiiivtilgarizc  every  subject 
which  he  might  choose.  Let  us  take  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  the  print 
called  Gin  Lane.  Here  is  plenty  of  poverty  and  low  stuff  to  disgust  upon  a 
superficial  view ;  and  accordingly,  a  cold  spectator  feels  himself  immediately 
disgusted  and  repelled.  I  have  seen  many  turn  away  from  it,  not  being  able 
to  bjar  it.  The  same  persons  would  perhaps  have  looked  with  great  com- 
placency upon  Foussin's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Plague  of  Atlic/is.*  Disease 
and  Death  and  bewildering  Terror,  in  Athenian  garments  are  endurable,  and 
come,  as  the  delicate  critics  express  it,  within  the  "  limits  of  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion." But  the  scenes  of  th(Mr  own  St.  Giles's,  delineated  by  their  own  country- 
man, are  too  shocking  to  think  of.  Yet  if  we  could  abstract  our  minds  from 
the  fascinating  colours  of  the  picture,  and  forget  the  coarse  execution  (in  some 
respects)  of  the  print,  intended  as  it  was  to  be  a  cheap  plate,  accessible  to  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  for  who  ;e  instruction  it  was  done,  I  think  we  could  have 
no  hesitation  in  conferring  the  palm  of  superior  genius  upon  Hogarth,  com- 
paring this  work  of  his  with  Poussins  picture.  There  is  more  of  imagination 
in  it — that  power  w'hicli  draws  all  things  to  one, — which  makes  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attributes,  subjects  and  their  accessaries,  take 
one  colour,  and  serve  to  one  effect.  Everything  in  the  print,  to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  tclh.  Every  part  is  full  of  "  strange  images  of  death."  It  is  per- 
fectly amazing  and  astounding  to  look  at.  Not  only  the  two  prominent  figures, 
the  woman  and  the  half-dead  man,  which  are  as  terrible  as  anything  which 
Michael  Angelo  ever  drew,  but  everything  else  in  the  print  contributes  to  be- 
wilder and  stupefy, — the  very  houses,  as  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine  express  it, 
tumbling  all  about  in  various  directions,  seem  drunk— seem  absolutely  reeling 
from  the  effect  of  that  diabolical  spirit  of  frenzy  which  goes  forth  over  the 
whole  composition. — To  show  the  poetical  and  almost  prophetical  conception 
in  the  artist,  one  little  circumstance  may  serve.  Not  contiMit  with  the  dying 
and  dead  figures,  whicli  he  hai  strewed  in  profusion  over  the  proper  scene  of 
til ;  .iction.  he  shows  you  what  (of  a  kindred  nature)  is  passing  beyond  it. 
''lose  by  the  shell,  in  which,  by  direction  of  the  parish  beadle,  a  man  is 
depositing  his  wife,  is  an  old  wall,  which,  partaking  of  the  universal  decay 
around  it,  is  tumbling  to  pices.  Through  a  g.ip  in  this  wall  are  seen  three 
figures,  which  appear  to  make  a  part  in  some  funeral  procession  which  is 
passing  by  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  compo%ition. 
This  extending  of  the  intercut  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  subject  could  only 
have  been  conceived  by  a  great  genius.  Shikspere,  in  his  description  of  the 
painting  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  his  Tunjuin  and  f.itcrere,  has  introduced  a 
similar  device,  where  the  painter  made  a  part  stand  for  the  whole  : — 

For  much  imitrinary  work  w.-is  there, 
Conceit  ilccciifiil,  so  comp.nct,  so  kiiul, 
Thai  for  Achilles'  iin.ti;c  stood  liis  spear. 
Gripcii  in  an  armed  lianil  ;  himself  Irchind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind  : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  Ice,  a  head, 
Stood  fur  the  whole  to  be  imai^ined. 

This  he  well  calls  imagiuary  wark,  where  the  sjicclalor  must  meet  the  artist 
■  n  his  conceptions  half  way  ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  the  lonfidcncc  of  high  genius 
alone  to  trust  so  much  to  spectators  or  re.iders.  Lesser  artists  sliow  cvcrylhing 
'lislinct  and  full,  as  fhry  rc(Hiire  an  object  to  be  made  out  to  tlicniselvcs  before 
lliey  can  comprehend  it. 

When  I  think  of  the  power  displayed  in  this  (I  will  not  liesilatc  to  say)  sub- 
lime print,  it  seems  to  me  the  e.\treuie  narrowness  of  system  alone,  and  of  that 
•  At  the  Lite  Mr.  Hope's,  in  Cavendish  Sinnre. 


rage  for  classification,  by  which  in  matters  of  taste  at  least,  we  are  perpetually 
perplexing  instead  of  arranging  our  ideas,  that  would  make  us  concede  to  the 
work  of  l^oussin  above-mentioned,  and  deny  to  this  of  Hogarth,  the  name  of 
a  grand  serious  composition. 

We  are  for  ever  deceiving  ourselves  with  names  and  theories.  We  call  one 
man  a  great  historical  painter,  because  he  has  taken  for  his  subjects  kings  or 
great  men,  or  transactions  over  which  time  has  thrown  a  grandeur.  We  term 
another  the  painter  of  common  life,  and  set  him  down  in  our  minds  for  an  artist 
of  an  inferior  class,  without  reflecting  whether  the  quantity  of  thougin  shown 
by  tile  latter  may  not  much  more  than  level  the  distinction  which  their  mere 
choice  of  subjects  may  seem  to  place  between  them;  or  whether,  in  fact,  from 
that  very  common  life  a  great  artist  may  not  extract  as  deep  an  interest  as 
another  man  from  that  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  history. 

1  entertain  the  iiigliest  respect  for  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Reynolds, 
but  I  do  not  like  that  liis  reputation  should  overshadow  and  stifle  the  merits  of 
such  a  m.m  as  Hogarth,  nor  that  to  mere  names  and  classifications  we  should 
be  content  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  England. 

I  would  ask  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Reynolds,  wiielher  in  the 
countenances  <.•(  iiis  S/ar/z/g  and  (jn///;///g  Dcsp,iir,  which  he  has  given  us 
for  the  faces  of  L'golino  and  dying  Beaufort,  tiiere  be  anything  conipanible  to 
the  expression  which  Hogarth  has  put  into  the  face  of  his  broken-down  rake 
in  the  last  plate  but  one  of  the  A'iikc's  /'/vg/css,*  wiiere  a  letter  from  the 
manager  is  brought  to  him  to  say  that  his  play  "will  not  do?"  Here  all  is 
ei\sy,  natural,  undistorted,  but  withal  what  a  mass  of  woe  is  Iiere  accumulated ! 
— tlie  long  history  of  a  mis-spent  life  is  compressed  into  the  countenance  as 
plainly  as  the  series  of  plates  before  had  told  it  ;  here  is  no  attempt  at  CJor- 
gonian  looks  which  are  to  freeze  the  beholder,  no  grinning  at  the  antique  bed- 
posts, no  face-making,  or  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  spectators  in  or  out 
(  of  the  picture,  but  grief  kept  to  a  nian's  self,  a  face  retiring  from  notice  with 
the  shame  which  great  anguish  sometimes  brings  with  it,-- a  final  leave  taken 
of  hope, — the  coming  on  of  vacancy  anil  stupefaction, — a  beginning  alienation 
of  mind  looking  like  tranquillity.  Here  is  matter  for  the  mind  of  tlie  beholder 
to  feed  on  for  the  liour  together,— matter  to  feed  anil  fertili/e  the  mind.  It  is 
'  loo  real  to  admit  one  thought  about  the  power  of  the  artist  who  did  it. — When 
wc  compare  the  expression  in  subjects  which  so  fairly  admit  of  comparison,  and 
find  the  superiority  so  clearly  to  remain  with  Hogarth,  shall  the  mere  con- 
temptible difference  of  the  scene  of  it  being  laid  in  the  one  case  in  our  Fleet 
or  King's  liench  Prison,  and  in  the  other  in  the  State  Prison  of  Pisa,  or  the 
b<'(lroom  of  a  cardinal,  —or  that  the  subject  of  the  one  has  never  been  authenti- 
ciied,  and  the  other  is  m.attcr  of  history,-  so  weigh  ilown  the  real  points  of 
the  comparison,  as  to  induce  us  to  rank  the  artist  who  has  chosen  the  one  scene 
or  subjc(  t  (though  confi-ssedly  inferior  in  that  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  his 
art)  u\  a  diss  from  which  we  exclude  the  iMtler  genius  (who  has  happened  to 
make  choice  of  the  other)  with  something  like  disgrace  ? 

•  The  fir»t  perhapi  in  .-ill  Ilos.irih  for  sicrioii'!  cxprc'i'iinn.  Th.nf  wlilch  rnmes  next  to 
il,  I  think,  is  llic  jrulctl  mnrnin,;  rounlcn.iiicc  of  tlie  ilch.nuchrc  in  the  scconil  jil.itc  of  the 
Miirrhuy  n-tii-moJe,  which  lucturcH  on  ihc  vanity  of  pIcaMirc  .is  .nudilily  as  anylhint; 
in  I'.i '  Ic-.i.4'«lc«. 

t  Sir    loshiLi   Revno1(t<,  somewhere  in  hi*  lectures,  sticiks  of  the  f>rffHfif>lu<n  of 

III,;-  tr'i 1 "If!  *lyle  in  pniiilinv:,  hy  uhich  he  me.nns  hit  choice  of  rcr- 

l.iin  li's  exriir«ii>ns  inlii   Holy  l.-iiul  wen:  not  very  nnmeroiiv 

hill  V  ..1  h.ivc  .It  least  lliis  merit,  that  ihry  have  expression  of 

.,    .  ,,...,...,.     in.   (7i/A/,1/,«t.-»  /v/<»v /7;./»-.f.'//V  /'.w/x/'/.'-,  for  nivlan.e  : 

•■  thin  ran  !.<•  s.n  I  of  .Sir  (i.shii.i  Kevnolds's  AVA".' '"  /^■AM'//.  p  linlcd  f..r 
;     \>V,  where  for  a  Madonna  lie  h.ts  suli.liliilcd  a  sleepy,  inHcn-il.le,  unmotherly 

,....,  .,  litiJc  worthy  to  have  lieen  m.IccIc<I  a»  the  Mother  of  the  .Saviour,  that  she 

kccrn*  lo  liave  neither  heart  nor  feeling  lo  entitle  her  lo  become  a  mother  at  all.     Hut 
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The  Boys  under  Demoniacal  Possession  of  Raphael  and  Doniinichino,  by 
w  hat  law  of  classification  are  we  bound  to  as-ign  them  to  belong  to  the  great 
style  in  painting,  and  to  degrade  into  an  inferior  class  the  Kake  of  Hogarth 
when  he  is  the  Madman  in  the  Bedlam  scene?  I  ain  sure  he  is  far  more  im- 
pressive than  either.  It  is  a  face  which  no  one  that  has  seen  can  easily  forget. 
There  is  the  stretch  of  human  suffering  to  the  utmost  endurance,  severe  bodily 
pain  brought  on  by  strong  mental  agony,  the  frightful  obstinate  laugh  of  mad- 
ness,— yet  all  so  unforced  and  natural,  that  those  who  never  were  witness  to 
madness  in  real  life,  think  they  see  nothing  but  what  is  familiar  to  them  in  this 
face.  Here  are  no  tricks  of  distortion,  nothing  but  the  natural  face  of  agoHV. 
'I'liis  is  high  tragic  painting,  and  we  might  as  well  deny  to  Shakspere  the 
lionours  of  a  great  tragedian,  because  he  has  interwoven  scenes  of  mirth  with 
tlie  serious  business  of  his  plays,  as  refuse  to  Hogarth  the  same  praise  for  the 
two  concluding  scenes  of  tl.e  Rake  s  Progress,  because  of  the  Coinic  Lunatics 
which  he  has  thrown  into  the  one,  or  the  Alchymist  that  he  lias  introduced  in 
the  other,  who  is  paddling  in  the  coals  of  liis  furnace,  keeping  alive  the  llames 
of  vain  hope  within  the  very  walls  of  the  prison  to  which  the  vanity  has  con- 
ducted him,  wJiich  have  taught  the  darker  lesson  of  extinguished  hope  to  tlie 
desponding  figure  who  is  the  principal  person  of  the  scene.  I 

It  is  the  force  of  these  kindly  admixtures,  wliich  assimilates  the  scenes  of 
Hogarth  an  1  of  Shakspere  to  the  drama  of  real  life,  where  no  such  thing  as  j  ure 
tragedy  is  to  be  found  ;  but  merriment  and  infelicity,  ponderous  crime  and 
feather-ligiu  vanity,  like  twi-formed  births,  disagreeing  compijxions  of  one  in- 
tertexture,  perpetually  unite  to  show  forth  motley  spectacles  to  the  world. 
'I'lien  it  is  that  the  poet  or  painter  shows  his  art,  when  in  the  selection  of  liiese 
comic  adjuncts  he  ciiooses  such  circumstances  as  shall  relieve,  contrast  with  or 
fall  into,  without  forming  a  violent  opposition  to,  his  principal  object.  Who 
sees  not  that  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  the  l-'ool  in  l.car,  have  a  kind  of 
correspondency  to,  and  fall  in  with,  the  subjects  which  they  seem  to  interrupt, 
while  the  comic  stuff  in  Venice  Prcsa-<ed,  and  the  doggciel  nonsense  of  the 
(Jook  and  his  poisoning  associates  in  Ihe /I'l'/A' of  I^eaumont  and  Mciclur,  are 
pure,  irrelevant,  imix-itinent  discords,— as  bad  as  the  ciuarrclling  dog  and  cat 
under  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  llie  Disciples  at  Pmnians  of  Titian. 

Not  to  tire  the  KMdir  witii  perpetual  rik-ience  to  iirints  whith  he  may  not  bo 
fortunate  enough  to  jiossess,  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  remark,  tiiat  the  s.inie  tnigic 
c;ist  of  expression  and  incident,  blended  in  some  instances  witli  a  greater  alloy  of 
comedy,  characterizes  his  other  great  work,  the  A/ai  ria^e  I't-la-niode,  as  well  as 
those  less  elaborate  exertions  of  his  genius,  the  prints  called  Industry  and  Idle- 
ness, the  Distressed  Poet,  ike,  forming,  with  the  Harlot' s:\v\i\  Pake.:  Proi,resses, 
the  most  considerable  if  not  ihe  largest  class  of  his  productions.— enough  surely 
to  rescue  Hogarth  from  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere  butloon,  or  one  whose 
general  iiiin  was  only  to  shake  the  sides. 

There  remains  a  very  numerous  class  of  his  performances,  the  object  ofwliiili 
nuist  be  confessed  to  \iv.  principally  comic.  Mut  in  all  of  tliem  w  ill  be  (ouiid 
something  lO  distinguish  ihein  fioni  the  droll  proihictions  of  I'linbury  and 
others.  'They  have  this  dilU'iciicc,  ih.il  we  do  not  m<  itly  laugh  at,  we  aie  Uil 
into  long  trams  of  rctleilions  by  (hem.  In  this  leypccl  llu-y  rcsiinbh-  iliechar.u'- 
t<>rs  of  (  haiicer's  Pilgrinn,  which  have  strokes  of  linniour  in  ilani  inougli  lo 
designate  I  hem  for  the  most  p.irt  as  comic,  but  our  sliongcst  Iccliiig  blil)  is  wonder 

indeed  tlir  r.irc  of  Viij;iii  M.iry  laiiilers  sccnis  to  li.-jvc  liccn  nil  up,  rout  .ind  lT.-\iich.  ,il 
tlu-  l<cf(iriii;itiiiii.  Our  .Titisis  ate  loo  k'"hI  I'r"lr<.t;uilN  li>  i;ive  life  hi  lli.il  iuluiiralilv 
eoiiiMiixturo  of  m.itcriial  Iciulcincss,  willi  rcvcrcniial  awr  and  wondrr  .-jpiiii  .n  liiii(»  |<> 
worship,  with  wliith  iho  Vir>;iii  Mothers  of  I. imh.uiIo  d.i  Viiiii  .nnd  Kapli.irl  (il',rin»rlvc> 
l>V  their  diviiic  (oiuitrnaiicch  iiivlliiif,  men  lo  worship)  LuiKciiiplate  ihr  uiiiuii  of  the  two 
natures  in  the  per.>on  of  their  llcavcii-horn  Infant. 
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at  the  comprehensiveness  of  genius  which  could  crowd,  as  poet  and  painter 
have  done,  into  one  small  canvas  so  many  diverse  yet  co-operating  materials. 

The  faces  of  Hogarth  have  not  a  mere  momentary  interest,  as  in  caricatures, 
or  those  grotesque  physiognomies  which  we  sometimes  catch  a  glance  of  in  the 
street,  and,  struck  with  their  whimsicality,  wish  for  a  pencil  and  the  power  to 
sketch  them  down  ;  and  forget  them  again  as  rapidly, — but  they  are  permanent 
abiding  ideas.  Not  the  sports  of  nature,  but  her  necessary  eternal  classes. 
We  feel  that  we  cannot  part  with  any  of  them,  lest  a  link  should  be  broken. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation;  tliat  he  has  seldom  drawn  a  mean  or  insignificant 
countenance*.  Hogarth's  mind  was  eminently  retlcctive  ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed  of  Shakspcre,  that  he  has  transfused  his  own  poetical  character 
into  the  persons  of  his  drama  (they  are  all  more  or  less/ivA),  Hogarth  has  im- 
pressed a  thinkini^  character  upon  the  persons  of  his  canvas.  This  rciuark 
must  not  be  taken  universally.  The  exquisite  idiotism  of  the  little  gentleman 
in  tile  bag  and  sword  beating  his  drum  in  the  print  of  the  Enraged  Mitsician, 
would  of  itself  rise  up  against  so  sweeping  an  assertion.  But  I  think  it  will  be 
found  to  be  true  of  the  generality  of  his  countenances.  The  knife-grinder  and 
Jew  llute-player  in  the  plate  just  mentioned  may  serve  as  instances  instead  of  a 
thousand.  They  have  intense  thinking  faces,  though  the  puipo^e  to  which  they 
are  subservient  by  no  means  required  it ;  but  indeed  it  seems  as  if  it  was  pain- 
ful to  Hogarth  to  contemplate  mere  vacancy  or  insignificance. 

This  reflection  of  the  artist's  own  intellect  from  the  faces  of  his  characters, 
is  one  reason  why  the  works  of  Hogarth,  so  much  more  than  those  of  any  other 
artist,  are  objec;ts  of  meditation.  Our  intellectual  natures  love  the  mirror  which 
gives  them  back  tiieir  own  likenesses.  The  mental  eye  will  not  bend  long  with 
delight  upon  vacancy. 

Another  line  of  eternal  separation  between  Hogarth  and  the  common  paint- 
ers of  droll  or  burlesque  subjects,  with  whom  he  is  often  confounded,  isthe  sense 
of  beauty,  which  in  the  most  unpromising  subjects  seeius  never  v.  holly  to  have 
deserted  him.  "  Hogarth  hiiuself,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge.f  from  whom  I  have 
borrowed  this  observation,  speaking  of  a  scene  wliicii  took  place  at  Uatzeburg 
"never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion,  both  of  attitude  and  physiognomy, 
than  this  effect  occasioned  :  nor  was  tliere  wanting  beside  it  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful female  faces  which  the  same  Hogarth,  in  whom  the  satirist  never  extin- 
guished that  love  of  beauty  wliieii  belonged  to  iiiin  as  a  i^oet,  so  often  and  so 
jjladly  introduces  ,is  the  central  figure  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  deformities, 
whicl)  figure  (sucii  is  the  power  of  true  genius)  neither  acts  nor  is  meant  to  act 
as  a  contrast  ;  but  diffuses  through  all,  and  over  each  c.f  the  group,  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation  and  human  kindness;  and  even  wlii'n  the  attention  is  no  longer 
consciously  directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still  blends  its  tenderness  with 
our  laughter  :  and  thus  prevents  the  instinctive  merriment  at  the  whims  of 
nature,  or  the  foibles  or  luimours  of  our  fcllow-incn,  from  degenerating  into 
the  heart-poison  of  contempt  or  hatred.  To  the  beautiful  females  in  Hogarth, 
which  Mr.  C.  has  pointed  out,  might  be  adfled  the  fre(|uent  introduction  of 
children  (which  Hogarth  seems  to  have  taken  a  partirul.ir  dclii;ht  in)  into  hi.s 
pieces.  They  hnve  a  singular  etfc-ri  in  giving  tranquillity  nnd  a  portion  of  their 
own  innocence  to  the  subject.  'I'lu- baby  ruling  in  itsmoihcr's  lip  in  the  .I/w/vV/ /y 
Fnuhley  (its  careless  innocent  face  placed  directly  behind  the  intriguing  time- 
furrowed  countenance  of  the  treason-plotting  French  priest),  perfectly  sobers 

•  If  ihcrc  arc  nny  of  lli.il  (Ir^criptlon,  lliey  .irc  in  hi»  .V/ni////a'  I'litVfrs,  a  priiil  wliirh 
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the  whole  of  that  tumultuous  scene.  The  boy-mounier  winding  up  his  top  with 
so  much  unpretended  insensibility  in  the  plate  of  the  Harlot's  Funeral  (the 
only  thing  in  that  assembly  that  is  not  a  hypocrite),  quiets  and  soothes  tlie 
mind  that  has  been  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  depraved  man  and  woman 
kind. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  met  with  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  late 
Mr  Barry,  which,  as  it  falls  in  with  the  vulgar  notion  respecting  Hogarth, 
which  this  Essay  has  been  employed  in  comlDating,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
transcribe,  with  such  remarks  as  may  suggest  tliemselves  to  me  in  the  trans- 
cription ;    referring  the  reader  for  a  full  answer  to  that  which  has  gone  before. 

"Notwithstanding  Hogarth's  merit  does  undoubtedly  entitle  him  to  an 
honourable  place  among  the  artists,  and  that  his  little  compositions,  considered 
as  so  many  dramatic  representations,  abounding  with  humour,  character,  and 
extensive  observations  on  the  various  incidents  of  low,  f.uilty,  and  vicious  life, 
are  very  ingeniously  brought  together,  and  frequently  tell  their  own  story  with 
more  facility  than  is  often  found  in  many  of  the  elevated  and  more  noble  in- 
ventions of  f^afaelle,  and  other  great  men  ;  yet  it  must  be  honestly  confessed, 
that  in  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  figure,  foreigners  have  justly  observed, 
that  Hogarth  is  often  so  raw  and  unformed,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of 
an  artist.  But  this  capital  defect  is  not  often  perceivable,  as  examples  of  the 
naked  and  of  elevated  nature  but  rarely  occur  in  his  subjects,  wiiich  are  for  the 
most  part  filled  witii  ciiaractcrs,  that  in  tiicir  nature  tend  to  deformity  ;  besides, 
his  figures  are  small,  and  the  junctures,  and  other  difficulties  of  drawing  that 
niigiit  occur  in  their  limbs,  are  artfully  concealed  with  their  clothes,  rags,  .Sc. 
But  what  would  atone  for  all  his  defects,  even  if  tliey  were  twice  told,  is  his 
admirable  fund  of  invention,  ever  inexhaustible  in  its  resources;  and  his  satire, 
whicli  is  always  sharp  and  pertinent,  and  often  higiily  moral,  was  (except  in  a 
few  instances,  where  lie  weakly  and  meanly  suffered  his  integrity  to  give  way  to 
his  envy)  seldom  or  never  employed  in  a  dishonest  or  unmanly  way.  Hogarth 
has  been  often  imitated  in  liis  satirical  vein,  sometimes  in  his  humorous,  but 
very  few  have  attempted  to  rival  him  in  his  moral  walk.  The  line  of  art  pur- 
sued by  my  very  ingenious  predecessor  and  brother  academician,  Mr.  Penny, 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Hogarth,  and  is  of  a  nuich  more  delicate  and 
superior  relish  ;  he  attempts  the  heart,  and  reaches  it,  whilst  Hogarth's  general 
aim  is  only  to  shake  the  sides  ;  in  other  respects  no  comparison  can  he  thought 
of,  as  Mr.  Penny  has  all  that  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  acad^Muical  .-kill, 
which  the  other  wanted.  As  to  Mr.  Biinbiiry,  who  had  so  hajipily  succeeded 
in  the  vein  of  humour  and  caricature,  he  has  for  some  time  p.ast  altogctiuT  re- 
linquished it,  for  the  more  amiable  pursuit  of  beautiful  nature  :  tiiis,  indeed,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  that  he  has,  in  Mrs.  Bunbury,  so 
admirable  an  exemiilar  of  the  most  finished  grace  and  beauty  continually  at  liis 
elbo.v.  But  (to  say  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject)  perh.ips  it  ni;iy  bo 
reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  Ijeing  much  conversant  with  Hogarth's  metliod 
of  exposing  meanness,  deformity,  and  vice,  in  m.iny  of  liis  works,  is  not  r.ither 
a  dangerous,  or,  at  least,  a  worthless  pursuit ;  which,  if  it  docs  not  find  a  false 
relish  and  a  love  of  and  search  after  satire  and  bulfooncry  in  the  spectator,  is, 
at  Ic.ist,  not  unlikely  to  give  him  one.  Life  is  short  :  and  the  little  leisure  of  it 
is  much  better  laid  out  ujiun  that  species  of  art  which  is  employed  about  tlie 
ami  ible  and  th<!  .idinirable,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be  alliMided  willi  letter  and 
nobler  eon  .(Miucnces  to  ourselves.  Tiiesc  two  pursuits  in  art  may  be  comii-ired 
with  tw>.  M!ts  of  people  with  whom  we  mi(;ht  a^oriaie;  if  w  >;iv«>  <nirsilv.»;  up 
to  the  Footes,  the  Ki'uricks,  I've,  we  s!i   ■■  •  •      •  ■         ■        '  '  ing 

in  whatever  is  ridiculous,  faulty,    and  \  :     "^c 

to  bo  found  with  whom  we  shoulil  be    i  i  all 

lh.it  gives  a  value  and  a  dignity  to  htuiuii  ii.iiiuo.  "  |  .\>.i  ouiii  ul  a  .-.ci  us  of  pic- 
tures in  thetjieat  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manuficlurci,  and  f  omnierce, 
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at  tlie  Adelphi,  by  James  Barry,    R.A.,  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal 
Academy;  reprinted  in  the  last  quarto  edition  of  his  Works.] 

" it  must  be  honestly  confessed,  that  m  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the 

figure  foreigners  have  justly  observed,"  &c. 

It  is  a  secret  well-known  to  the  professors  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  criticism, 
to  insist  upon  what  they  do  not  tind  in  a  man's  works,  and  to  pass  over  in 
silence  what  they  do.  T liat  Hogarth  did  not  draw  the  naked  figure  so  well  as 
Michael  Angelo,  might  be  allowed;  especially  as  "examples  of  the  naked," 
as  Mr.  Barry  acknowledges,  "  rarely  (he  might  almost  have  said  never)  occur 
in  his  subjects  ;  "  and  that  his  figures  under  their  draperies  do  not  discover  all 
the  fine  graces  of  an  Antinous  or  an  Apollo,  may  be  conceded  likewise;  perhaps 
it  was  more  suitable  to  liis  purjjose  to  represent  the  average  forms  of  mankind 
in  the  mediocrity  (as  Mr.  Burke  e.\presses  it)  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  but 
that  liis  figures  in  general,  and  in  Ins  best  subjects,  are  so  glaringly  incorrect  as 
is  licro  iiuinuated,  I  dare  trust  my  own  eye  so  far  as  positively  to  deny  tlie 
fact.  And  tliere  is  one  part  of  the  figure  in  which  Hoganh  is  allowed  to  have 
excelled,  wliich  these  foreigners  seem  to  iiave  overlooked,  or  perhaps  calcu- 
lating from  its  proportion  to  the  whole  (a  seven  or  an  eightli,  I  forget  which) 
deemed  it  of  trifliiig  importance  ;  I  mean  the  luiman  face  ;  a  small  part, 
reckoning  by  geograjihical  inches,  in  the  mnp  of  man's  body,  but  here  it  is 
that  the  painter  of  expression  must  condense  the  wonders  of  his  skill,  even  at 
the  expense  of  neglecting  the  "junctures  and  other  difficulties  of  drawing  in 
the  limbs,  "wliicii  it  must  be  acold  eye  that  in  the  interest  so  strongly  demanded 
by  Hogarth's  countenances  has  leisure  to  survey  and  censure. 

"  The  line  of  art  pursued  by  my  very  ingenious  predecessor  and  brother 
academician,  Mr.  I'cnny." 

Tlic  first  imjiression  caused  in  mc  by  reading  this  passage,  was  an  cagiT 
desire  to  know  who  this  Mr.  Penny  w;is.  I'his  great  surjxisser  of  Hoganh, 
in  the  "delicacy  of  liis  relish,"  and  the  "  line  which  lie  pursued,"  where  is  he, 
what  are  liis  works,  wliat  ha?  he  to  show?  In  vain  I  tried  to  recollect,  till  by 
happily  putting  the  question  to  a  friend  who  is  more  conversant  in  the  works 
of  the  illustrious  obscure  than  myself,  I  learnt  that  he  was  the  painter  of  a 
l)fitlli  of  Wolfe  whicli  misscil  the  pri/.e  the  year  that  the  celebiateil  jiicture  of 
West  on  the  same  subject  obtained  it ;  that  he  also  made  a  ])ieture  of  tlie 
,!/.//•.//// 1  of  Ciianl'v  i ilicvin:;  a  S/i;l'  SoIJicr;  moreover,  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  t«o  pictures  of  Siaf>,-itili\l  iiiitl  A't-slorcd  Aniniitliitit,  which  I  now  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  Mxliibition  some  years  sinje,  and  the  prints  from  which  are 
Mill  extant  In  good  men's  houses.  This  then,  I  siip|ior.e,  is  the  line  of  subjects 
in  wliich  Mr.  Penny  wai  so  much  superior  to  I  logarth.  I  c<infess  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  Thcr  relieving  of  poverty  by  the  pur.sc,  and  the  lestoring  a  young 
m. in  to  his  parents  by  using  the  methods  piescrilir<l  liv  the  Humane  Society, 
ar<;  doubtless  very  amialile  subjfcis,  preity  things  to  touch  the  liist  rudimenis 
(if  liiiinanity  ;  they  amount  to  about  us  much  instruction  as  llic  stories  of  gooil  , 
hoys  llial  give-  aw.iy  (heir  ciisl.irds  to  jioor  beggar-boys  in  children's  books. 
But.  gooil  (loil !  is  this ///;//(•  _/C'r/'i//'(-.r to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  llcig.uih's 
niiiiil  Mcncs,  \\'\\  stroiif;  tiiriit  for  imii  !*  As  wi'll  mii.;ht  W(r  prefer  the  IiiIsoiik! 
vci  c,  upon  Iheir  own  goodncs.s,  to  wliirh  llu;  genlleiiicu  of  ill'*  l.ilel.iiy  Iilliil 
niimi  illv  sit  still  with  mkIi  sliamclc  ■.  p.itieiue  to  lisieii,  to  the  '.aiircs  of  jincnal 
•  ind  I'll  HIS  :  Ix-e.uisc  the  funiicTan?  full  of  lender  images  of  W'oiih  nliixid 
by  <  li.iiily,  niid  I  h.irily  slreiehing  out  her  li.nul  to  resi-iie  sinking  i  iiiiiii'^,  niid 
iIk-  lli<nii-of  tlir;  laliiT  IS  nieit'.s  emnes  and  follie.s  wiili  llii-ir  bLiek  eon  ei|ueiues 

f  1  ■•  (fill  iiii- luwliiji-  fjf  lliose  str.nns  of  moral  patluis,  those  sublime  Ii'miI- 
■  Is  (in ///<v// chiefly  showing  llninM-lvei  ]ii>els)  are  i"!- 
Ihe   olherwisc   nppalliii:;   gloom   ot   ilirir    suljrii 

I    -.    -....,,  ,,..,    ,1,  ers,  wlieii  their  piclun-s  of  guilly  niankind  hive  iiiaiie 

u«  even  to  dcipair  fur  our  kiJccici,  Ihal  llicre  Is  such  a  thing  n&  virtue  and  mural 


dignity  in  the  world,  that  her  unquenchable  spark  is  not  utterly  out — refreshing 
admonitions,  to  which  we  turn  for  shelter  from  the  too  great  heat  and  asperity 
of  the  general  satire. 

And  is  there  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  Hogarth  ?  nothing  which  "attempts 
and  reaches  the  heart?' — no  aim  beyond  that  of  "shaking  the  sides?" — If 
the  kneeling  ministering  female  in  the  last  scene  of  the  J\\ikcs  Progress,  the 
p.edlam  scene,  of  wiiicli  I  have  spoken  before,  and  have  dared  almost  to 
parallel  it  with  the  most  absolute  idea  of  \'irtue  which  Shak.spere  lias  left  us, 
be  not  enough  to  disprove  the  assertion  ;  if  the  sad  endings  of  tlie  Harlot  and 
the  Rake,  the  passionate  heart-bleeding  entreaties  for  forgiveness  which  the 
adulterous  wife  is  pouring  forth  to  her  assassinated  and  dying  lord  in  the  last 
scene  but  one  of  the  Marriage  d-la-niodc, — if  these  be  not  things  to  touch  the 
heart,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  a  meditative  tenderness  :  is  there  nothing  sweetly 
conciliatory  in  the  mild,  patient  face  and  gesture  with  which  the  wife  seems  to 
allay  and  ventilate  the  feverish  irritated  feelings  of  her  poor  poverty-distracted 
mate  (the  true  copy  of  (he  i^cniis  irritabiU  in  the  print  of  the  Distressed  Poet  f 
or  if  an  image  of  maternal  love  be  required,  where  shall  we  find  a  sublimer 
view  of  it  tiian  in  that  aged  woman  in  Industry  and  Idleness  (plate  V.)  who  is 
clinging  with  the  fondness  of  hope  not  quite  extinguished  to  her  brutal  vice- 
hardened  child,  whom  she  is  accompanying  to  the  ship  which  is  to  bear  him 
away  from  his  native  soil,  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged  unworthy;  in 
whose  shocking  face  every  trace  of  the  human  countenance  seems  oljliierated, 
and  a  brute  beasts  to  be  left  instead,  shockmg  and  repulsive  to  all  but  her  who 
watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  before  it  was  so  sadly  altered,  and  feels  it  must 
belong  to  her  while  a  pulse  by  the  vindictive  laws  of  his  country  shall  be 
suffered  to  continue  to  beat  in  it.  Compared  with  such  things,  what  is 
iMr.  Penny's  "knowledge  of  the  figure  and  academical  skill  which  Hogarth 
wanted  ?" 

With  respect  to  what  follows  concerning  another  gentleman,  with  the  con- 
gratulations to  him  on  his  c-;cape  out  of  the  regions  of  "humour  and  carica- 
ture," in  which  it  appears  he  was  in  danger  of  travelling  side  by  side  with 
Hogarth,  I  can  only  congratulate  my  country,  that  Mrs.  Hogarth  knew  Iter 
province  better  than  by  disturbing  herhusbanil  at  his  palette  to  divert  liimfroni 
that  universality  of  subject,  whicii  has  stamped  him  perhaps,  next  loShakspere, 
the  most  inventive  genius  which  this  island  has  produced,  into  the  "amiable 
pursuit  of  beautiful  nature,"  i.e.,  copying  ad  infinitum  the  individual  charms 
and  graces  of  Mrs.  H . 

"  Ifop.Trth's  method  nf  e.vposlnjr  mc.inncss,  deformity,  .iiul  vice, 
r.iddling  in  whatever  is  ridiciiious,  faulty,  and  vicious." 

A  person  unacquainted  with  the  works  thus  stigmatized,  would  be  .opi  to 
im.igine,  tiiat  in  Hogartli  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  found  but  subjects  of  the 
coir.sest  and  most  repulsive  nature;  that  liis  iningin.ilion  was  natur.illy  unswcet. 
and  that  he  delighted  in  raking  into  every  species  of  moral  fillli;  that  lie  pre\ed 
upon  sore  place.i  only,  and  took  a  jjliMsuri'  in  exposing  il;c  unsound  anil  rotten 
parts  of  human  nature.  Whereas,  with  the  exce|)lioii  of  some  of  the  pl.Ues  of 
till'  If.trlol' s  I'ro^resf,  which  are  h. inter  in  IlK-ir  char.u-ter  th.in  any  of  the  rest 
of  his  |)r()diiciions  (the  .St,ii,'es  c/  f'n/e.'tv  I  omit  ;is  mere  worthless  caric.Uiircs. 
foreign  to  his  general  habits,  the  oHspring  of  liis  f.imy  in  some  wavwavd 
humour),  there  is  scarce  one  of  liis  pieces  where  vice  is  most  strongly sjitirin-d, 
in  which  some  figure  is  not  introduced  tipon  which  tlie  moral  eye  may  rest 
satisfied  ;  a  face  that  indicates  goodness,  or  perh.nps  mere  good-luimoureilnoss 
and  carelessness  of  mind  (neL;.uion  of  evil)  only,  yet  enough  to  give  a  relaxa- 
tion to  the  frowning  brow  of  satire,  and  keep  the  geiier.il  air  from  tainting. 
T.iki:  (he  mild  suppltcaiiu'.:  p(i-.tnic  of  ]i.uieiu  pdv.'iiy  in  the  poor  woman  llut 


is  persuading  the  pawnbroker  to  accept  her  clothes  in  pledge,  in  the  plate  of 
Gin  Lane,  for  an  instance.  A  little  docs  it,  a  little  of  the  good  nature  over- 
powers a  world  of  tad.  One  cordial  honest  laugh  of  a  Tom  Jones  absolutely 
clears  the  atniosphere  that  was  reeking  with  the  black  putrefying  breathings  of 
a  hypocrite  Blifil.  One  homely  expostulating  shrug  from  Strap,  warms  the 
whole  air  wliich  the  suggestions  of  a  gentlemanly  ingratitude  from  liis  friend 
Random  had  begun  to  freeze.  One  "  Lord  bless  us  !"  of  Parson  Ad.ims  upon 
the  wickedness  of  the  times,  exorcises  and  purges  off  the  mass  of  iniquity  wliich 
the  world-knowledge  of  even  a  Fielding  couid  cull  out  and  rake  together.  But 
of  the  severer  class  of  Hogartii's  performances,  enough,  1  trust,  has  been  said 
to  show  that  they  do  not  merely  shock  and  repulse ;  that  there  is  in  them  the 
"  scorn  of  vice"  and  the  "  pity"  too  ;  something  to  touch  the  heart,  and  keep 
alive  the  sense  of  moral  beauty;  the  "lacrymre  rerum,"  and  the  sorrowing  by 
which  the  heart  is  made  better.  If  they  be  bad  things,  then  is  satire  and 
tragedy  a  bad  tiling;  let  us  proclaim  at  once  an  age  of  gold,  and  sink  the 
existence  of  vice  and  misery  in  our  speculations  ;  let  us 

wink,  and  shut  our  apprehensions  up 

From  common  sense  of  wliat  men  were  and  are  : 

let  us  make  believe  w'ith  the  children  that  everybody  is  good  and  happy,  and 
with  Dr.  Swift,  write  panegyrics  upon  the  world. 

But  that  larger  half  of  Hogarth's  works  wliich  were  painted  more  forcntcr- 
t;iinment  than  instruction  (though  such  was  the  suggestiveness  of  liis  mind,  that 
there  is  always  something  to  be  learnt  from  tiiem),  his  humorous  scenes,— are 
they  such  as  merely  to  disgust  and  set  us  against  our  species? 

'Hie  confident  assertions  of  such  a  man  as  I  consider  the  late  Mr.  Barry  to 
li.ave  been,  have  that  weight  of  authority  in  them  which  staggers,  at  first  hear- 
ing, even  a  long  i)rcconceivcd  opinion.  When  I  read  his  pathetic  admonition 
concerning  the  shortness  of  life,  and  how  much  better  the  little  leisure  of  it  were 
laid  out  upon  "  that  species  of  art  which  is  employed  about  the  amiable  and 
the  admirable;"  and  Hogarth's  "  method  "  ]Moscribed  as  a  "  d.mgerous  or 
worthless  pursuit,"  I  began  to  think  there  was  something  in  it ;  that  I  might 
have  been  indulging  all  my  life  a  ]-)assion  for  the  works  of  this  artist,  to  the 
utter  prejudice  (jf  my  taste  and  mor.il  sense;  but  my  first  convictions  gr.ulually 
returned,  a  world  of  good-natured  linglisli  faces  came  uj)  one  by  one  to  my 
recollection,  and  a  glunce  at  the  malcliless  p.l.r/ion  Entert.iiiim'fiit,  which  I 
h.Tve  the  happinrss  to  have  hanging  up  in  my  parlour,  subverted  Mr.  Barry's 
whole  theory  in  ;in  iii-;tant. 

In  ih.it  inimiiabli-  print  (which  in  my  judgment  as  fare.vcecds  the  more  known 
an'l  celebr.ited  A/uir/i  to  Fiiichley,  as  the  best  comedy  excecrls  tin*  bt.-st  farce 
ili.it  ever  was  written)  let  a  person  look  till  he  be  saturated,  and  when  he  his 
clone  wondiriiig  at  llur  inventiveness  of  genius  which  could  biing  .so  many 
rliar.icler^  (more  than  thirty  distinct  <'lasses  of  face)  mto  a  room,  and  set  tlieiu 
down  at  table  trjgctlier,  or  (jlherwisc  dispose  Ihcm  about  in  so  natural  a  manner, 
encage  (liem  in  so  m.iny  easy  .s.-ls  and  occupations,  yet  all  pivrtaking  of  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  which  brought  lliein  together,  .so  that  we  feel  that  notliinfj 
but  . in  election  lime  could  Iiave  a.s^eml)led  them;  having  no  centi.d  figure  or 
principal  grou])  (for  the  liero  of  (he  piece,  the  ( '.iiididate.  is  niii|ierly  .set  nside 
111  ilir  levelling  iiidlsiiiution  of  the  day,  one  must  l<if.k  for  liiiii  to  find  him), 
notliing  to  detain  llie  eye  from  pa.ssing  fmm  part  lo  i)arl.  when-  every  part  is 
alike  inMincI  with  life,-  for  here  are  no  furnilure-f.ues,  no  figures  brought  in  to 
fill  up  the  scene  like  stage  choruses,  but  all  <//.;w,;//r  /.vrnv,,-.  when  he  shall 
have  done  wondering  at  all  tlie.e  f  ices  so  slriiii'ilv  charm  tered,  yet  finished  with 
Ihr  accuracy  of  the  finest  miniature  ;  when  he  •Ji.ill  li.ive  done  admiiiiig  the 
ntiintK-rles-;  npiicndagir.H  of  the  scene,  those  gratuitous  doles  wliich  rich  );enius 
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flings  into  the  heap  when  it  has  already  done  enough,  the  over-measure  which 
it  dchghts  in  giving,  as  if  its  stores  were  exhaustless  ;  the  dumb  rhetoric  of  tlie 
scenery — for  tables,  and  chairs,  and  joint-stools  in  Hogarth,  are  living  and  sig- 
nificant things ;   the  witticisms  that  are  expressed  by  words  (all  artists  but 
Hogarth  have  failed  when  they  have  endeavoured  to  combine  two  mediums  of 
expression,  and  have  introduced  words  into  their  pictures),  and  the  unwritten 
numberless  little  allusive  pleasantries  that  are  scattered  about  ;  the  work  that  is 
going  on  in  the  scene  and  beyond  it,  as  is  made  visible  to  tiie  "  eye  of  mind," 
by  the  mob  which  chokes  up  the  doorway,  and  the  sword  that  has  forced  an 
entrance  before  its  master  :  when  he  shall  have  sufiiciently  admired  this  wealth 
of  genius,  let  him  fairly  say  what  is  the  result  left  on  his  mmd.     Is  it  an  im- 
pression of  the  vileness  and  worthlessness  of  his  species?  or  is  it  not  the  general 
feeling  which  remains,  after  the  individual  faces  have  ceased  to  act  sensibly  on 
liis  mind,  a  kindly  one  in  favour  of  his  species  f  was  not  the  general  air  of  the 
whole  scene  wholesome?  did  it  do  the  heart  hurt  to  be  among  it?    Something 
of  a  riotous  spirit  to  be  sure  is  there,  some  worldly-mindedness  in  some  of  the 
faces,  a  Doddingtonian  smoothness  which  does  not  promise  any  superfluous  de- 
gree of  sincerity  in  the  fine  gentleman  who  has  been  the  occasion  of  calling  so 
much  good  company  together  :  but  is  not  the  general  cast  of  expression  in  ihe 
faces,  of  the  good  sort  ?  do  they  not  seem  cut  out  of  the  good  old  rock,  sub- 
stantial English  honesty?  would  one  fear  treachery  among  characters  of  their 
expression  ?  or  shall  we  call  their  honest  mirth  and  seldom-returning  relaxation 
by  the  hard  names  of  vice  and  profligacy?    That  poor  country  fellow,  that  is 
grasping   his  staff  (which,  from  that  difficulty  of  feeling  themselves  at  home 
\\hich  poor  men  experience  at  a  feast,  he  has  never  parted  with  since  he  came 
into  Ihe  room),  and  is  enjoying  wiih  a  relish  that  seems  to  fit  all  the  capacities 
of  his  j^oul  the  slender  joke,  which  that  facetious  wag  his  nciglibour  is  practis- 
ing upon  the  gouty  gentleman,  whose  eyes  the  effort  to  suppress  pain  has  made 
as  round  as  rings— does  it  shock  the  "  dignity  of  human  nature"  to  look  at 
that  man  and  to  sympathize  with  him  in  the  seldom-heard  joke  which  has  un- 
bent his  care-worn  hard-working  visage,  and  drawn  iron   smiles  from  it  ?  or 
with  iliat  fuU-liearted cobbler,  who  is  honouring  with  the  grasp  of  an  honest  fist 
the  unused  palm  of  that  annoyed  patrician,  whom  the  licence  of  tl.c  time  has 
.seated  next  him  ? 

I  can  see  nothing  "dangerous"  in  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  this, 
or  the  Unrated  Miisiciiin,  or  the  Soiitliwnrk  I'nir,  or  twenty  other  pleasant 
prints  which  come  crowding  in  upon  my  recollection,  in  which  the  restless  ac- 
tivities, the  diversified  bents  and  humours,  the  blameless  peculiarities  of  men, 
as  lh(!y  deserve  to  be  calltd,  rather  than  tiu-ir  "  vices  and  follies,"  are  held  up 
in  a  laugliable  point  of  view.  All  laugliler  is  not  of  a  dangerous  or  soul-hard- 
ening tendency  There  is  the  jietrifying  sneer  of  a  demon  which  escludesand 
kills  Love,  and  there  is  tlie  cordial  laughter  of  a  man  wliicli  implies  and 
cherishes  it.  VMiat  licart  was  ever  made  the  worse  bv  joining  in  a  hearty  laugh 
at  Ihe  simplicities  of  Sir  Hugh  l'".vans  or  Parson  AJams,  where  a  sense  of  tlic 
ridiculous  nuiiti.illy  kindles  and  is  kindled  by  a  perception  of  tlie  amiable? 
'1  hat  liimuliiious  harmony  of  singers  that  are  roaring  out  the  words,  "  'Ihe 
world  shall  bow  to  the  Assyrian  throne,"  from  the  opera  of  jfiiditli,  in  the 
third  |)latr  of  the  scries,  called  the  I-'oiir  Griu//>s  ,f  //r.idt;  wliich  the  (juick 
«ye  of  Hogarth  must  have  struck  off  in  the  very  infancy  of  tlic  rage  for  sacred 
oratorios  in  this  country,  wjiih;  "  Ntusie  yel  was  young;"  wlien  wo  have  d<  nc 
smiling  at  thn  deafening  distortions,  which  Ihese  tearers  of  tlevotion  lo  i.;gs 
an<l  tatters,  these  lakers  of  Heaven  by  slorm,  m  their  bni>terous  mimicry  of  the 
occupation  of  angels,  arc  making,  — what  unkindly  iinprcs'.ion  is  left  brhind, 
or  what  more  of  liarsh  or  rf)ntemptuous  feeling,  than  when  we  quietly  leave 
Uncle  'I'oliy  and  Mr.  Shandy  riding  their  hobby-horses  about  ihe  nxiin  .■'  The 
conceited,    long-b.icked    Sign-painter,    that   witli  all  Ihc  self-applause  of  a 
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Raphael  or  Correggio  (the  twist  of  body  which  his  conceit  has  thrown  liim  inlo 
I  has  something  of  the  Correggicsque  in  it)  is  contemplating  the  picture  of  a 
!  bottle  which  he  is  drawing  from  an  actual  bottle  tliat  hangs  beside  liim,  in  the 
I  print  of  Beer  iHreet,— while,  we  smile  at  the  enormity  of  the  self-delusion,  can 
we  help  loving  th.e  good-humour  and  self-complacency  of  tl:e  fellow?  would  we 
I    willinglv  wake  liim  from  his  dream? 

1        I  say  Dot  tliat  all  tlie  ridiculous  subjects  of  Hogarth  have  necessarily  sone- 

;    thing  in  them  to  make  us  like  them ;  some  are  indifferent  to  us,  some  in  their 

'    natures  repulsive,  and  only  made  interesting  by  the  wonderful  skill  and  truth  to 

1    nature  in  llie  painter  ;  but  I  contend  that  there  is  in  most  of  them  that  sprink- 

•    ling  of  the  better  nature,  which,  like  holy  water,  chases  away  and  disperses  the 

:    contagion  of  tlie  bad.      They  have  this  in  them  besides,   that  they  bring  us 

\    acquainted  with  the  ever\'-day  liuman  face, — they  give  us  skill  to  detect  those 

I    gradations  of  sense  and  virtue  (which  escape  the  careless  or  fastidious  observer) 

fn  the  countenances  of  the  world  about  us ;  and  prevent  that  disgust  at  common 

life,  tliat  t.rdiiim  quoiidianaritin  form.inim,  which  an  unrestricted  passion  for 

ideal  forms  and  beauties  is  in  danger  of  producing.    In  this,  as  in  many  other 

things,  they  are  analogous  to  the  best  novels  of  Smollett  or  Fielding. 


(dw  Ifjc  llocticul  Morhs  of  6corc(C  Mitljer. 

— ••♦ — 

TllR  poems  of  George  Wither  are  distinguished  by  a  hearty  liomeliness  of 
manner,  and  a  plain  moral  speaking.  He  seems  to  iiave  passed  his  life  in  one 
continued  act  of  an  inno.-ent  self-pleasing.  That  which  he  calls  his  Motto  is 
a  continued  sclf-eulogy  of  two  thousand  lines,  yet  we  read  it  to  the  end  without 
any  feeling  of  distaste,  almost  without  a  consciousness  ih.it  we  have  been 
listening  all  the  while  to  a  man  praising  iiimself.  There  are  none  of  the  cold 
particles  in  it,  the  hardness  and  self-ends  which  render  vanity  and  egotism 
liateful.  He  stems  to  be  praising  another  person  under  the  mask  of  self  ;  or 
railier  we  feel  that  it  was  iiKliffenni  to  hun  where  he  found  the  virtue  which  ho 
celebniles;  whether  another's  boi:)n)  or  his  own,  were  its  chosen  receptacle. 
His  poems  arc  full,  and  this  in  piiti-iilar  is  one  downright  confession  of  a 
generous  self-seeking.     But  by  self  he  sometimes  means  a  gre.it   deal,— his 

I    friends,  his  principle-),  his  country,  the  liuntan  race. 

/  Whoever  exp«,'cts  to  (ind  in  the  :.atiri^al  pieces  of  this  writer  any  of  tho-.e 
[jecuh.iriiies  which  pleased  him  in  \\\i  satires  of  iJiyden  or  I'ope,  will  be 
grii-v6nsly  disappointed.  Here  arc- no  liigh-finishcd  char.icters,  no  nice  trails 
of  indivi(lii.d  n.itiirc,  few  or  no  pi-i-,.>nalities.  Tlic  game  run  down  is  coar.sc 
Kciier.il  vi^c,  or  folly  as  it  appears  in  ci.iiSi-s.  A  liar,  a  drunkard,  a  co.vcomb, 
is  J//7//  <///i/  ■whipt :  no  Shaftesbury,  no  Villicrs.  or  Wharton,  is  curiously 
nnatnfiii'rd.  nnl  rcvl  upon.  Miit  to  .i  well-natured  mind  there  is  n  charm  of 
niu  'i  tlu-ni  whiili  amply  conipens,\tes  the  want  of 

\\\. .  :  vw  lure  bursting  with  a  love  ot  goodness,  and 

a  1,  uui)..— .\t  tliis  d.iy  it  is  hard  to  discover  wh. it 

|>,i:  inlicre  p.iriicularly  alluded  to,  A/'iaes  Strict ,iii,{  i\'/ii/>t,  could 

li.i  1  the  imprisoaincnt  of  llie  author.     Was  Vice  in  High  I'laees 

nir.i.  I  jii  Mils  than  now?  h.id  she  nion:  power;  or  more  leisure  to  listen  after 
til  rq)oM»  ?    Th.-xt  a  man  should  be  convicted  of  a  libel  w lien  he  named  no 
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names  but  Hate,  and  Envy,  and  Lust,  and  Avarice,  is  like  one  of  the  indict- 
ments in  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress,  where  Faitliful  is  arraigned  for  having  "  railed 
on  our  noble  Prince  Beelzebub,  and  spoken  contemptibly  of  his  honourable 
friends,  the  Lord  Old  Man,  the  Lord  Carnal  Delight,  and  the  Lord  Luxurious." 
What  unlucky  jealousy  could  have  tempted  the  great  men  of  those  days  to 
appropriate  such  innocent  abstractions  to  tliemselves  ! 

Wither  seems  to  have  contemplated  to  a  degree  of  idolatry  his  own  possible 
virtue.  He  is  for  ever  anticipating  persecution  and  martyrdom  ;  fingering,  as 
it  were,  the  flames,  to  try  how  he  can  bear  them.  Perhaps  his  premature 
defiance  sometimes  made  him  obno.xious  to  censures,  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  slipped  by. 

The  homely  versification  of  these  Satires  is  not  likely  to  attract  in  the  present 
(lay.  It  is  certainly  not  sucli  as  we  should  e.xpect  from  a  poet  "  soaring  in  t!ie 
high  region  of  his  fancies  with  his  garland  and  his  singing  robes  about  him;*" 
nor  is  it  such  as  he  has  shown  in  his  Pliilarctc,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  Shep- 
licrds  Hunting.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  this  dress  with  voluntary  humility, 
as  fittest  for  a  moral  teacher,  as  our  divines  choose  sober  grey  or  black  ;  but  in 
their  humility  consists  their  sweetness.  The  deepest  tone  of  moral  feeling  in 
them,  (though  all  throughout  is  weighty,  (.arnest,  and  passionate)  is  in  tliose 
pathetic  injunctions  against  shedding  of  blood  in  ciuarrels,  in  the  chapter  en- 
titled Revenge.  The  story  of  his  own  forbearance,  which  follows,  is  highly 
interesting.  While  the  Christian  sings  his  own  victory  over  Anger,  the  Man  of 
Courage  cannot  help  peeping  out  to  let  you  know  that  it  was  some  higher 
principle  than/tw/-  which  counselled  his  forbearance. 

Whether  encaged,  or  roaming  at  liberty.  Wither  never  seems  to  have  abated 
a  jot  of  tliat  free  spirit,  wiiich  sets  its  mark  upon  liis  writings,  as  much  as  a 
predominant  feature  of  independence  impiessed  every  page  of  our  late  glorious 
Burns  ;  but  the  elder  i)oet  wrajjs  his  proof-armour  closer  about  him,  the  oilier 
wears  his  too  much  outwards;  he  is  thinking  too  much  of  annoying  tiic  foe,  to 
be  (juile  easy  within  ;  the  spiritual  defences  of  Wither  are  a  perpetual  source 
of  inward  sunshme  ;  the  magnanimity  of  the  modern  is  not  without  its  alloy 
of  soreness,  and  a  sense  of  injustice  which  seems  perpetually  to  gall  and  irritate. 
Wither  was  better  skilled  in  the  "sweet  uses  of  adversity,"  he  knew  liow  to 
extract  the  "precious  jewel"  from  the  head  of  the  "toad,"  without  drawing 
any  of  the  "  ugly  venom"  along  with  it.- -The  prison  notes  of  Wither  arc  liner 
than  the  wood  not(!s  of  most  of  his  poetical  brethren.  The  description  in  the 
Fourth  ICclogue  of  his  Shephcidi  Hunting  (which  was  com[)osi'(I  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea)  of  the  power  of  the  Muse  to  extract  ple.isurc 
from  common  objects,  has  been  oftcncr  quoted,  and  is  more  known,  than  any 
liart  of  his  writings.  Indeed  the  whole  Lclogue  is  in  a  strain  so  much  above 
not  only  what  himself,  but  almost  what  any  other  poet  has  written,  tint  he  him- 
self could  not  hel|)  noticing  it  ;  he  it-marks,  that  his  spirits  had  been  raised 
higher  than  they  were  wont  "through  the  love  of  poesy." — The  praises  of 
Poetry  have  Ijccn  often  stmg  in  ancient  and  in  modern  tunes  ;  strange  powers 
have  been  .ascribed  to  it  of  influence  over  animate  and  in.inimate  auditors  ;  its 
force  over  fascinated  crowds  has  been  acknowledged  ;  but,  lu'fore  Wither,  no 
one  ever  celebrat'-d  its  power  <;/  liomt,  the  we.ilth  and  the  sireiigih  whiih  Ibis 
divine  gift  confers  upon  its  possessor,  l-ame,  and  that  t'lo  after  deitli,  w.isall 
which  hitherto  the  poets  had  promised  themselves  from  their  art.  It  seems  to 
1,  ive  been  left  to  Wither  to  discover,  that  poetry  was  a  present  jinsscssion,  as 
uell  as  a  rich  reversion  ;  and  that  the  Muse  li.id  promise  of  both  lives,  of  this, 
AvA  of  ih.it  which  is  to  come. 

I  he  Mislrcis  of  I'lularete  is  in  substance  a  panegyric  prf)tr.utc(l  through 
several  thousand  lines  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  speaker,  but  diversiliod,  so  as 
to  produce  an  almost  dramatic  ufloct,  by  the  artful  introduction  of  some  ladies, 

*  Milioii. 


L 


I'lhc  licadintt  of  iliin paper(of  wliich  the  n-itPH  only  are  here  Riven)  as  it  first  appcartd- 
r.in  ihii«  :  "  SjHjcimcnH  from  the  Wrilinijsuf  fuller,  tha  Cluirch  llittorian.  Apiicniled 
to  it  ni  n  nignaliirc  wan  the  letter  "  Y."J 

Tiir.  wrilinRs  of  Fuller  nrc  usually  flcsignatod  by  llu-  title  of  nuaint,  nnd  with 
fcutricicnt  reason;  for  such  was  liiii  natural  bias  to  conceits.  Ihal  I  doubt  not 
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vho  are  rather  auditors  than  inlerlocutors  in  the  scene;  and  of  a  boy,  whose    ; 
singing  furnishes  pretence  for  an  occasional  change  of  metre  :  though  the  seven- 
syllable  line,  in  which  the  main  part  of  it  is  written,  is  that  in  which  Wither 
has  shown  himself  so  great  a  master,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  am   always    ) 
thankful  to  him  for  the  exchange.  '       ' 

W'itb.cr  has  chosen  to  bestow  u])on  the  lady  whom  he  commends,  the  name  of 
Arete,  or  Virtue  ;  and  assuming  to  liimself  the  character  of  Philarete,  or  LovtT  of 
\'irtae,  there  is  a  sort  of  propriety  in  that  heaped  measure  of  perfections, 
which  he  attributes  to  this  partly  real,  partly  allegorical  personage.  Drayton 
before  him  had  shadowed  his  mistress  under  the  name  of  Idea,  or  Perfect  Pat- 
tern, and  some  of  the  old  Italian  love-strains  are  couched  in  such  religious 
terms  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  mistress,  or  Divine  Grace,  which 
the  poet  is  addressing. 

In  this  poem  (full  of  beauties)  there  are  two  passages  of  pre-eminent  merit. 
The  first  is  where  the  lover,  after  a  flight  of  rapturous  conmiendation,  expresses 
his  wonder  why  all  ;ncn  that  are  about  his  mistress,  even  to  her  servants,  do 
not  view  her  with  the  same  eyes  that  he  does. 

Sometime  I  do  admire,  &c. 

The  other  is,  wlicre  he  has  been  comparing  her  beauties  to  gold,  and  stars, 
and  the  most  excellent  things  in  nature  ;  and,  fearing  to  be  accused  of  hyper- 
bole, the  common  charge  against  poeis,  vindicates  liiiuself  by  boldly  taking 
upon  him,  that  these  comparisons  are  no  hyperboles;  but  that  the  best  things 
in  nature  do,  in  a  lover's  eyes,  (all  short  of  those  excellencies  which  lie  adores 
in  lier. 

^Vhat  pearls,  wl'.at  rubies  can,  &c. 

To  the  measure  in  which  these  lines  arc  written,  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
days  contemptuously  gave  the  name  of  Naniby  Pamby,  in  riilicule  of  Ambrose 
Pliilil)s,  wlio  has  used  it  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  linos  on  C'uzzoni,  to  my 
feeling,  at  least,  very  delieiously  ;  but  Wither,  whose  darling  measure  it  seems 
to  have  been,  may  show,  that  in  skilful  hands  it  is  capable  of  expressing  the 
subtilest  movements  of  passion.  So  true  it  is,  which  Drayton  seems  to  have 
felt,  that  it  is  the  poet  wlio  modifies  the  metre,  not  the  metre  the  poet ;  in  his 
own  words,  that 

'Tis  possible  to  climb  ; 
To  kindle,  or  to  stake  : 
Aliho'  in  Skelion's  rhyme. 


|Totc.^  on  ,Spccimcns  from  /uKcr. 

(/■//(•  I\iJl(ftor.     No.  IV.,  art.  xiii.,  181 1.) 
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upon  most  occasions  it  would  have  been  going  out  of  his  way  to  have  expressed 
himself  out  of  them.  But  his  wit  is  not  always  a  lumen  sicaim,  a  dry  faculty 
of  surprising  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  his  conceits  are  •ftentimes  deeply  steeped  in 
human  feeling  and  passion.  Above  all,  his  way  of  telling  a  story,  for  its  eager 
liveliness,  and  the  perpetual  running  commentary  of  the  narrator  happily 
blended  with  tlie  narration,  is  perhaps  unequalled. 

.^s  his  works  are  now  scarcely  perused  but  by  antiquaries,  I  tliought  it  might 
not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  present  them  with  some  specimens  of  his 
manner  in  single  thoughts  and  phrases  ;  and  in  some  few  passages  of  greater 
length,  chiefly  of  a  narrative  description.  I  shall  arrange  them  as  I  casually 
find  them  in  my  book  of  extracts,  without  being  solicitous  to  specify  the  parti- 
cular work  from  which  they  are  taken. 

[Upon  Fuller's  remarking] — "St.  Paul  saith,  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on 
your  wrath,  to  carry  news  to  the  antipodes  in  another  world  of  thy  revenge- 
ful nature.  Yet  let  us  take  the  Apostle's  meanmg  rather  than  his  words,  with 
all  possible  speed  to  depose  our  passion  ;  not  understanding  him  so  literally, 
that  v.e  may  take  leave  to  be  angry  till  simset :  then  might  our  wrath  lengthen 
with  the  days;  and  men  in  Greenland,  where  the  day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  have  plentiful  scope  for  revenge." 

[Lamb  has  the  following  characteristic  note.]— This  whimsical  prevention  of 
a  consequence  which  no  one  would  have  thought  of  deducing, — setting  up  an 
absurduin  on  purpose  to  h.unt  it  down, — placing  guards  as  it  were  at  the  very 
outposts  of  possibility, — gravely  giving  out  laws  to  insanity  and  prescribing 
moral  fences  to  distempered  intellects,  could  never  have  entered  into  a  head  less 
entertainingly  constructed  than  that  of  Fuller,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  very 
air  of  whose  style  the  conclusion  of  this  passage  most  aptly  imitates. 

[Fuller  having  observed  in  reference  to]  I/ci/rydc  Essix. — "  His  large  inheri- 
tance was  confiscated  to  the  king,  and  he  himself,  farily  thrust,  partly  going 
into  a  convent,  hid  his  liead  in  a  cowl,  7inder  which,  betwixt  shame  iind  sanctity, 
he  blushed  out  the  remainder  of  his  life."  [Lamb  remarks.] — The  fma  imagina- 
tion of  Fuller  has  done  what  might  have  been  pronotmced  impossible:  it  has 
given  an  interest,  and  a  holy  character,  to  cow.ird  infamy.  Notliing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  concluding  account  of  the  last  days,  and  expiatory 
retirement,  of  poor  Henry  de  Essex.  Tlie  address  with  which  the  whole  of  this 
little  story  is  told  is  most  consummate  :  the  charm  of  it  seems  to  consist  in  a 
perpetual  balance  of  antitheses  not  too  violently  opposed,  and  the  consequent 
activity  of  mind  in  which  the  reader  is  kejit  :  -  -"  Hetwixt  traitor  and  coward" 
—  "baseness  to  do,  boldness  to  deny" — "partly  thrust,  partly  going,  into  a 
convent  " — "  betwixt  shame  and  sanctity."  The  reader  by  tliis  artifice  is  taken 
into  a  kind  of  partnershiii  with  the  writer,  — liis  judgment  is  exercised  in  .settling 
the  preponderance, — he  feels  as  if  he  were  consulted  as  to  the  issue.  But  the 
modern  historian  flings  at  once  the  dead  weight  of  his  own  judgment  into  the 
scale,  and  settles  the  matter. 

[Fuller  s observation,  again,  in  re^peet  to]  Sir  Edward  Ha t-iocod,  Knt.  —  "  I 
have  read  of  a  bird,  which  hath  a  lace  like,  and  yet  will  prey  upon,  a  man ;  who 
coming  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  finding  there  by  rcfli'dion,  that  he  had  killed 
one  like  himself,  pinelh  away  by  degires,  and  never  afterwards  cnjoyelh  itself," 
[elicits  from  Lamb  the  remark]— -I  do  not  know  where  I-'iiller  read  of  this 
liird  ;  but  a  mure  awful  and  affecting  story,  and  momliziiig  of  a  story,  in 
Natural  History,  or  r.itlicr  in  that  I-'abulous  .Natural  History,  where  poets  and 
niylhologisfs  found  the  I'hfniix  and  the  Unicorn,  and  "other  strange  fowl," 
is  no  whce  extant.  It  is  a  fable  which  Sir  Thoin.is  Brown,  if  lie  had  heard  of 
it,  would  have  exploded  among  lii>  X'ulgar  l-'.rrors ;  but  th<'  delight  which  he 
would  have  taken  in  the  discussing  of  its  probabilities,  wotild  have  shown  that 
the  //■/////  of  the  fact,  thniigh  the  avowed  object  of  his  search,  was  not  so  much 
the  motive  which  put  him  upon  the  investigation,  as  those  hidden  aflinities  and 


poetical  analogies, — those  essential  varities  in  the  application  of  strange  fable, 
which  made  liim  linger  with  such  reluctant  delay  among  the  last  fading  lights 
of  popular  tradition  ;  and  not  seldom  to  conjure  up  a  superstition,  that  had 
been  long  extinct,  from  its  dusty  grave,  to  enter  it  liimself  with  greater  cere- 
monies and  solemnities  of  burial. 

[Where  Fuller  writes  in  regard  to  the]  Burning  of  Wickliffes  Body  by  Order 
of  the  Council  of  Constance. — "  Tluis  this  brook  [Swift]  has  conveyed,  his  ashes 
into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  ttarnni)  seas,  they  into  the  tnain 
ocean  ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  arc  tlie  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  -which 
now  is  dispersed  all  t/te  Korld  over." 

[Lamb  observes]. — The  concluding  period  of  this  most  lively  narrative  I  will 
not  call  a  conceit  :  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  conceptions  1  ever  met  with. 
One  feels  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  gliding  away  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sumners, 
Commissaries,  Officials,  Proctors,  Doctors,  and  all  tlie  puddering  rout  of  exe- 
cutioners of  the  impotent  rage  of  the  baffled  Council;  from  8\.ift  into  Avon, 
from  .\von  into  Severn,  from  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  from  the  narrow  seas 
into  tlie  main  ocean,  where  they  become  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  "dispersed 
all  tlie  world  over."  Hamlet's  tracing  the  body  of  Ccesar  to  tlie  clay  that  stops 
a  beer-barrel,  is  a  no  less  curious  pursuit  of  "  ruined  mortality :"  but  it  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  this;  it  degrades  and  saddens  us,  for  one  part  of  our  nature  at 
least;  but  this  expands  the  wliole  of  our  nature,  and  gives  to  the  body  a  sort 
of  ubiquity, — a  diffusion,  as  far  as  tlie  actions  of  its  partner  can  have  reach  or 
influence. 

I  have  seen  this  passage  smiled  at,  and  set  down  as  a  quaint  conceit  of  old 
Fuller.  fJut  what  is  not  a  conceit  to  those  who  read  it  in  a  temper  different 
from  tliat  in  which  the  WTiter  composed  it?  The  most  pathetic  parts  of  poetry 
to  cold  tempers  seem  and  are  nonsense,  as  divinity  was  to  the  t>reeks  foolish- 
ness. When  Richard  I  [.,  meditating  on  his  own  utter  annihilation  as  to  royalty, 
cries  out, 

"  O  ihat  I  were  a  mockery  kine  of  snow, 
'J'o  melt  before  the  sun  of  lioTingbrokc," 

if  wc  have  been  going  on  pace  for  pace  with  the  passion  before,  this  sudden 
conversion  of  a  strong-felt  metaplior  into  something  to  be  actually  realized  in 
nature,  like  that  of  Jeremiah,  "  Oh  !  that  my  Iiead  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes 
a  fountain  of  tears,"  is  strictly  and  strikingly  natural ;  but  come  unprepared 
upon  it,  and  it  is  a  conceit ;  and  so  is  a  "  head  "  turned  into  "waters." 


(\^\\  the  3hKonbcnicnfc.^  tlcsuUing  from  bcincf 

[The  Reflector,  No.  ii..  art.  xii.,  i3ii.) 


I'llic  whim«icnl  conceit  iri  furih  in  tliin  p.ipwr  w.m  aficrw.inls  cl;l^lor.^lc<l  by  Lnrnb  (.';</^ 
t///n»  lip.  157-171)  into  hi%  f.iiita'itic  fiirtc  of  the  J'awiil'fnker's  Vdugtiler.) 

I  AM  onr  of  \\\o%f.  unJiappy  penions  whose  misfortunes,  it  seems,  do  not  entitle 
tlicm  to  the  l)enefit  of  pure  pity.  All  that  is  bislowiHl  upon  me  of  that  kindest 
alltnialor  of  liutnan  miseries,  comes  dashed  with  n  double  portion  of  contempt. 
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My  griefs  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  felt  as  sacred  by  the  bystanders.  Yet 
is  my  affliction  in  truth  of  the  deepest  grain.  The  heaviest  task  that  was  ever 
given  to  mortal  patience  to  sustain.  Time,  that  wears  out  all  other  sorrows, 
can  never  modify  or  soften  mine.  Here  they  must  continue  to  gnaw,  as  long 
as  that  fatal  mark 

Why  was  I  ever  born  ?  Why  was  innocence  in  my  person  suffered  to  be 
brarided  with  a  stain  which  was  appointed  only  for  the  blackest  guilt  ?  What 
had  I  done,  or  my  parents,  that  a  disgrace  of  mine  should  involve  a  whole 
posterity  in  infamy  ?  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  in  some  pre- 
existent  states,  crimes  to  which  this  sublunary  life  of  mine  hath  been  as  much 
a  stranger  as  the  babe  that  is  newly  born  into  it,  have  drawn  down  upon  me 
this  vengeance,  so  disproportionate  to  my  actions  on  tiiis  globe. 

My  brain  sickens,  and  my  bosom  labours  to  be  delivered  of  the  weight  that 
presses  upon  it,  yet  my  conscious  pen  shrinks  from  the  avowal.  But  out  it 
must 

O,  Mr.  Reflector  !  guess  at  the  wretch's  miser\',  who  now  writes  this  to  you, 
wlien,  with  tears  and  burning  blushes,  he  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  he  has 
been HANGED 

Methinks  I  hear  an  involuntary  exclamation  burst  from  you,  as  your 
imagination  presents  to  you  fearful  images  of  your  correspondent  unknown, — 

Fear  not,  Mr.  Editor.  No  disembodied  spirit  has  the  honour  of  addressing 
you.  I  am  flesh  and  blood,  an  unfortunate  system  of  bones,  muscles,  sinews, 
arteries,  like  yourself. 

Then,  I  presume,  you  mea7i  to  be  pleasant — That  expression  of  yours,  Mr. 
Correspondent,  vittsibe  taken  somehotu  in  a  metaphorical  sense 

In  the  plainest  sense,  without  trope  or  figure — Ves,  Mr.  luiitor  !  this  neck  of 
mine  lias  felt  tiie  fatal  noose, —  lliese  hands  have  tremblingly  held  up  the 
corroborative  prayer-book, — these  lips  have  sucked  the  moisture  of  the  last 
consolatory  orange, — this  tongue;  li.is  chanted  the  doleful  cantata  which  no 
performer  was  ever  called  upon  to  re)3eat,— this  face  has  had  the  veiling  night- 
cap flrawn  over  it 

I'ut  for  no  crime  of  mine.— Far  be  it  for  me  to  arraign  the  justice  of  my 
country,  which,  though  lardy,  did  at  lengtli  recognize  my  innocence.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  reflect  upon  judge  or  jury,  now  that  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  erroneous  sentence  w:is  pronounced.  Men  will  always  be  infallible,  and 
perli:ips  circumstances  did  appear  at  the  time  ;i  little  strong 

Sullice  it  to  say,  that  after  hanging  four  minutes  (as  the  spectators  were 
pleased  to  compuie  it.  -  a  man  that  is  being  strangled,  I  know  from  experience, 
has  altogether  a  different  measure  of  time  from  his  friends  who  are  brtaihing 
Icisuicly  about  him,  — I  suppose  the  minutes  lengthen  as  the  time  approailits 
eternity,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  miles  get  longer  as  you  travel  nortliwar.i-l, 
after  hanging  four  minutes,  according  to  the  best  calculation  of  the  bystanders, 
a  reprieve  came,  and  I  was  cut  down 

Keally  I  am  ashamed  of  deforming  your  pages  with  these  technical  phmses 
—if  I  knew  how  to  express  my  meaning  shorter 

I'.n.  to  prnreed.--My  lirst  rare  after  I  had  been  brought  to  myself  by  llio 
usual  metliods  (those  methods  that  are  so  interesting  to  tlie  oper.ilor  and  Ins 
assistants,  wiio  are  pretty  numerous  on  such  oceasions,- but  which  no  p.itient 
was  ever  desirous  of  undergoing  a  secon<!  time  fur  the  l)encrit  of  ."science',  my 
fust  caie  was  to  provide  myself  witli  an  enormous  stock  or  cravat  to  hide  the 
l)lace— you  understand  me  ;— my  next  can-  was  to  jirocure  a  residence  as  tlis- 
tant  as  possible  from  lliat  i>art  of  tliecotmtry  where  I  had  suOeretl.  I-'or  llmt 
reason  I  chose  the  metropolis,  as  the  pl.ice  where  woundeil  honour  (I  liad  been 
told)  could  lurk  with  the  least  danger  of  exciting  inciuiry,  and  stigmaiizetl 
innocence  had  the  best  chance  of  hiding  her  disgrace  in  a  crowd.  1  sought 
< "i 
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out  a  new  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  my  circumstances  happily  enabling  me 
to  pursue  my  fancy  in  that  respect,  I  endeavoured,  by  mingling  in  all  the 
pleasures  which  the  town  affords,  to  efface  the  memory  of  what  1  had  under- 
gone. 

But,  alas!  such  is  the  portentous  and  all-pervading  chain  of  connection  which 
links  together  tiie  head  and  members  of  this  great  community,  my  scheme  of 
lying  perdu  was  defeated  almost  at  the  outset.  A  countryman  of  mine,  whom 
a  foolish  lawsuit  had  brought  to  town,  by  chance  met  me,  and  the  secret 
was  soon  blazoned  about. 

In  a  short  time,  1  found  myself  deserted  by  most  of  those  who  had  been  my 
intimate  friends.  Not  that  any  guilt  w;is  supposed  to  attach  to  my  character. 
My  officious  countryman,  to  do  him  justice,  had  been  candid  enough  to  explain 
my  perfect  innocence.  But,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a  want  of  strong 
virtue  in  mankind.  We  liave  plenty  of  the  softer  instincts,  but  the  heroic 
character  is  gone.  How  else  can  I  account  for  it,  that  of  all  my  numerous 
acquaintance,  among  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  ranking  sundry  persons  of 
education,  talents,  and  worth,  scarcely  here  and  there  one  or  two  could  be 
found,  who  had  the  courage  to  associate  with  a  man  that  had  been  hanged. 

Those  few  who  did  not  desert  me  altogether,  were  persons  of  strong  but 
coarse  minds;  and  from  the  absence  of  all  delicacy  in  them  I  suffered  almost 
as  much  as  from  the  superabundance  of  a  filse  species  of  it  in  otiiers.  Those 
who  stuck  by  me  were  the  jokers,  who  thought  themselves  entitled  by  the 
fidelity  wiiich  they  had  shown  towards  me  to  use  me  with  what  familiarity  they 
pleased.  Many  and  unfeeling  are  the  jests  that  I  have  suffered  from  these  rude 
(because  faitliful)  .Achateses.  As  they  passed  me  in  the  streets,  one  would  nod 
significantly  to  his  companion  and  say,  pointing  to  me,  "Smoke  his  cravat," 
and  ask  me  if  I  had  got  a  wen,  that  I  was  so  solicitous  to  cover  my  neck. 
Another  would  inquire.  What  news  from  ♦  »  *  Assizes?  (wJiich  you  may 
guess,  Mr.  Editor,  was  the  scene  of  my  shame),  and  whether  the  sessions  was 
like  to  prove  a  maiden  one?  A  third  would  offer  to  ensure  me  from  drowning. 
A  fourth  would  tease  me  with  in(iuirics  how  I  felt  wlien  I  was  swinging,  whether 
I  had  not  something  like  a  blue  llame  dancing  before  my  eyes?  A  fiftli  took 
a  fancy  never  to  call  me  anytliing  but  Lazarus.  And  an  eminent  bookseller 
and  publisher, — who,  in  his  zeal  to  present  the  public  with  new  f.icfs,  had  he 
lived  in  those  d.iys,  I  am  confident,  would  not  have  scrupled  waiting  upon  the 
person  himself  last  mentioned,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  liis  existence,  to 
solicit  :\.fra'facti  nl itiic  to  resiiscitatiov, — had  the  modesty  to  otfer  me  *  • 
guineas  per  sheet,  if  I  would  write,  in  his  Magazine,  a  physiological  account 
of  my  feelings  upon  coming  to  myself. 

But  these  were  evils  which  a  moder.Ue  fortitude  might  have  enabled  me  to 
truggle  with.  .Mas  !  Mr.  l''.dilor,  the  women,— wlios'.'  good  graces  I  had 
always  most  assiduously  cultivated,  from  whose  softer  minds  I  had  hoped  a 
more  delicate  and  generous  sympathy  than  1  found  in  the  men,— the  women 
beir.in  to  shun  ine— this  was  tlie  unkindest  blow  of  all. 

But  is  it  to  tie  wondered  at?  How  couldsi  thou  im.agine,  wrctchcdest  of 
beings,  thit  liiat  lender  cre.iture  Scraphina  woulil  lling  her  pretty  arms  about 
that  neck  winch  previous  lircumst.mees  h;i<l  reiidired  infamous?  That  she 
would  put  up  with  the  refuse  of  the  rojie,  the  leavings  of  the  eord?  Or  that 
any  nn.dojjy  could  subsist  lictwcen  the  knot  which  binds  true  lovers,  and  the 
knot  ••  '■    ':  •       •     '  '    tors? 

•  •  '  liaggage  I'hrtilla,  who,  when  I  complimented  her  one 
''t^  '  ■  li  liei  I  yes  had  done,  replied,  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  "  • 

lint  from  thy  mure  exalted  mind,  Celestinn,  I 
I  decision. 

•  •■     I .>,,.i..    mil     ii.ime  I  conceal  tinclcr  this  appellation,  of  all  the 

>iotnen  that  I  was  ever  ncquainlcd  with,  had  the  most  manly  (urn  of  minU, 
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which  she  had  improved  by  reading  and  the  best  conversation.  Her  under- 
standing was  not  more  masculine  than  her  manners  and  whole  disposition  were 
delicately  and  truly  feminine.  She  was  the  daughttn-  of  an  officer  who  had 
fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country,  leaving  his  widow  and  Celestina,  an  only 
child,  with  a  fortune  sufificieni  to  tet  them  above  want,  but  not  to  enable  them 
to  live  in  splendour.  I  had  the  mother's  permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  the 
young  lady,  and  Celestina  seemed  to  approve  of  my  suit. 

Often  and  often  have  I  poured  out  my  overcharged  soul  in  the  presence  of 
Celestina,  complaining  of  the  hard  and  unfeeling  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  the 
sweet  maid  has  again  and  again  declared,  that  no  irrational  prejudice  should 
hinder  her  from  esteeming  every  man  according  to  liis  intrinsic  worth.  Often 
has  she  repeated  the  consolatory  assurance,  that  she  could  never  consider  as 
essentially  ignominious  an  accident,  which  was  indeed  to  be  deprecated,  but 
which  might  have  happened  to  the  most  innocent  of  mankind.  Then  would 
slie  set  forth  some  illustrious  example,  which  her  reading  easily  furnished,  of  a 
Phocion  or  a  Socrates  unjustly  condemned;  of  a  Raleigh  or  a  Sir  Thomas 
More,  to  whom  late  posterity  had  done  justice  ;  and  by  soothing  my  fancy 
with  some  such  agreeable  parallel,  she  would  make  me  almost  to  triumph  in 
my  disgrace,  and  convert  my  shame  into  glory. 

In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  conversations  the  time  passed  on,  till  I 
importunately  urged  tlie  mistress  of  my  affections  to  name  a  day  for  our  union. 
To  this  she  obligingly  consented,  and  I  thouglit  myself  the  happiest  of  man- 
kind. But  how  was  I  surprised  one  morning  on  the  receipt  of  the  following 
billet  from  my  charnier  : — 

SiK, — You  must  not  impute  il  to  levity,  or  to  a  worse  failing,  ingratitude,  if, 
with  anguish  of  heart,  I  feel  myself  compelled  Ijy  irresistible  arguments  to 
recall  a  vow  which  I  fear  1  made  with  too  little  consideration.  I  never  can  be 
yours.  The  reasons  of  my  decision,  which  is  fmal,  arc  in  my  own  breast,  and 
you  must  everlastingly  remain  a  stranger  to  them.  Assure  yourself  that  I  can 
never  cease  to  esteen)  you  as  I  ought. 

Cklestina. 

At  the  sight  of  this  paper,  T  ran  in  frantic  haste  to  Celcstina's  lodgings,  where 
I  learned,  to  my  infinite  mortification,  that  the  mother  and  daughter  were  set 
off  on  a  journey  to  a  distant  ]iart  of  tlic  country,  to  visit  a  relation,  and  were 
not  expected  to  return  in  less  than  four  months. 

Stunned  by  this  blow,  which  left  me  without  the  courage  to  solicit  an  explan- 
ation by  letter,  even  if  I  had  known  where  they  were  (for  the  jiarticular  address 
was  industriously  concealed  from  me),  I  waited  witli  impatience  the  termination 
of  the  ])criod,  in  the  vain  liopc  that  I  might  be  pcrniitted  to  have  a  cliance  of 
softening  the  harsh  decision  by  a  personal  interview  witii  Celestina  after  lier 
return.  Hut  before  three  months  wen*  at  an  end,  I  learned  from  the  news- 
papers, that  my  beloved  iiad— given  lier  hand  to  another! 

Ili'art-broken  as  I  was,  I  was  totally  at  a  lo>s  to  accoinit  for  the  r.trange  step 
wliich  she  iiad  tal;cn  ;  and  it  was  not  till  sonu;  years  after  lliat  I  learned  the 
true  reason  from  a  female  relation  of  liers,  to  whom  it  seems  Celestina  hail 
confessed  in  confidence,  that  it  was  no  demerit  of  mine  that  liad  eau^ed  her  to 
break  off  the  match  so  ;ibrui)tly,  for  any  prelerenee  wliieh  she  iniqlit  feel  for  any 
other  person,  for  she  iin-feried  me  (she  w  as  jileased  to  say)  to  all  inankinil ;  but 
when  she  came  to  lay  the  m.itter  closer  to  her  heart,  sln'  foimd  th.\t  she  never 
should  be  able  to  bear  the  sit^lit  (I  give  you  her  very  words  as  they  wi-re  detailed 
to  me  by  her  relation) — tin*  sisht  of  a  in.m  in  :i  niKhtcnp,  who  had  apix-ared  on 
a  public  platform,  it  would  lead  to  such  a  disagreeable  associ.ilion  of  ideas! 
And  to  this  punctilio  I  was  sacrificed. 

To  pass  over  an  infinite  scries  of  minor  mortifications,  to  which  this  last  and 
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heaviest  might  well  render  me  callous,  beliold  me  here,  Mr.  Editor  I  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  my  existence  (the  twelfth,  reckoning  from  my  re-anima- 
tion), cut  oft'  from  all  respectable  connections,  rejected  by  the  fairer  half  of  llie 
community,  —  who  in  my  case  alone  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  the  characteristic 
pity  of  tiieir  sex;  punished  because  I  was  once  punished  unjustly;  sufiering 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  once  had  the  niisforiune  lo  sufler  without 
any  cause  at  all.  In  nootlier  country,  I  thinl<,  but  lliis,  could  a  man  liavcbecn 
subject  to  such  a  life-long  persecution,  when  once  liis  innocence  had  been 
clearly  established. 

Had  I  crawled  forth  a  rescued  victim  from  the  rack  in  the  horrible  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  — had  I  heaved  myself  up  from  a  half  bastinado  in  China, 
or  been  torn  from  the  just-entering,  gliastly  impaling  stake  in  Barbary, — had  I 
dropped  alive  from  the  knout  in  Russia,  or  come  oft"  with  a  gashed  neck  from 
the  half-mortal,  scarce-in-time-retracted  scimitar  of  an  executioneering  slave  in 
Turkey,- -I  migiit  have  borne  about  the  remnant  of  this  frame  (the  mangled 
trophy  of  reprieved  innocence)  with  credit  to  myself,  in  any  of  those  bar- 
barous countnes.  No  scorn,  at  least,  would  have  mingled  witli  the  pity 
(small  as  it  might  be)  with  which  what  was  left  of  me  would  have  been 
surveyed. 

The  singularity  of  my  case  lias  often  led  me  to  inquire  into  tlic  reasons  of 
the  general  levity  witii  which  the  subject  of  iianging  is  treated  as  a  topic  in  this 
country.  I  say  as  a  topic  :  for  let  the  very  persons  who  speak  so  lightly  of  the 
thing  at  a  distance  be  brought  to  view  ti'.e  real  scene,— let  the  platform  be  bona 
fide  exliibited,  and  the  treinljling  culprit  brouglit  forth,  —  tlie  case  is  changed; 
but  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  I  appeal  to  tiie  vulgar  jokes  wliich  pass  curient 
in  every  street.  But  wliy  mention  them,  when  the  politest  auljiors  have  agreed 
in  making  use  of  this  subject  as  a  source  of  the  ridiculous?  Swift,  and  I'ope, 
and  Prior,  are  fond  of  recurring  to  it.  Gay  lias  built  an  entire  drama  upon  this 
single  foundation.  '1  he  whole  interest  of  the  Ha^s^ai' s  Opera  may  be  said  lo 
hang  upon  it.  To  such  writers  as  I'ielding  and  Smollett  it  is  a  jierfect  bonne 
bouclic.—\\it\\\  the  facetious  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Ci'iitidd  Vinu  of  London  and 
Weitmimter,  describe  the  Order  of  (he  Show  at  one  of  the  Tybnrn  Executions 
in  his  time  :  — "  Mr.  Ordinary  visits  his  melancholy  lloik  in  Newgate  by  eight. 
Doleful  procession  up  Ilolborn  llill  about  eleven.  Men  luuidsome  ami  proper 
that  Were  never  thought  so  before,  w  Inch  is  some  comfort  how  ever.  Arrive  at  the 
fatal  |)lacc  by  twelve.  Burnt  brandy,  women,  and  sabbath-breaking,  repented 
of.  Some  few  penitential  drops  fall  under  the  gallows.  Sherifts  men,  parson, 
pickpockets,  criminals  all  very  busy.  The  last  concluding  peremiitory  psalm 
struck  up.  Show  over  by  one."— Inlhis  sportive  strain  does  this  misguided  wit 
think  proper  to  play  with  a  .sulject  .so  .serious,  which  jet  he  would  haidly  have 
done,  if  he  had  not  known  that  there  existed  a  predisposition  in  the  habits  of  his 
tmacconntable  (  oimtrymen  to  consider  the  subject  as  a  jest.  But  what  shall  wc 
say  to  Shakspere,  who  (not  to  mention  the  solution  which  the  Gravrdigger  in 
//-///;/<•/ gives  of  his  fcllow-workm.in's  problem),  in  that  scene  in  J/.,;.i///<- y./- 
/1/ci/i//r/-,  where  the  Clown  calls  upon  M.ister  Barnaidine  lo  get  uj)  and  be 
ii.inged,  whicli  lie  declines  on  the  score  of  being  sleepy,  has  actually  gone  out 
(if  Ins  way  lo  gnitify  lliis  amiabh-  jiropcnsity  in  his  countrymen  ;  for  it  is  plain, 
frntn  llie  use  ihal  was  lo  be  mndr  of  his  he.ul,  anil  from  Abliorsnii's  asking, 
"Is  the  axe  upon  tin*  blmk.  sirr.ili?"  th:it  beheading,  and  not  hanging,  was 
Ihi:  punishment  to  winch  Barnaidme  was  destined.  But  Shakspere  knew  that 
llie  axe  nnd  block  were  pregnant  with  no  ludicrous  images,  and  ilierefore  falsi- 
fied the  hi%lorie  iniili  of  Ins  own  dr.iina  (if  1  mny  so  speak)  rather  than  he  would 
Irave  ()Ul  such  excellent  matter  f<»r  a  jes".  as  Ihe  suspending  of  a  fcllow-crealurc 
ni  nnd  air  has  bn-n  ever  esleeiiie(l  lo  be  by  I'nglislinien. 

( »ne  rea-.on  why  llie  ludierniis  m-ver  fails  lo  inlrude  itself  into  our  conlem- 
I'lations  upon  this  mode  of  death,  I  suppose  to  be,  the  absuiil  posture  into  which 
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a  man  is  thrown  who  is  condemned  to  dance,  as  the  ulgar  delight  to  vexpress 
it,  upon  nothing.    To  see  him  whislcing  and  wavering  in  the  air, 

As  the  wind  you  know  will  wave  a  man  ;* 
to  behold  the  vacant  carcass,  from  which  the  hfe  is  newly  dislodged,  shifting 
between  earih  and  heaven,  the  sport  of  every  gust  ;  like  a  weathercock,  serving 
to  show  from  which  point  the  wind  blows;  like  a  mnukin,  lit  only  to  scare 
away  birds  ;  like  a  nest  left  to  swing  upon  a  bough  when  the  bird  is  flown  ; 
these  are  uses  to  which  we  cannot  without  a  mixture  of  spleen  and  contempt 
behold  the  human  carcass  reduced.  We  string  up  dogs,  fo.\es,  bats,  moles, 
weasels.     Man  surely  deserves  a  steadier  death. 

Another  reason  why  the  ludicrous  associates  more  forcibly  with  this  than  with 
any  other  mode  of  punishment,  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  be  the  senseless 
costume  with  which  old  prescription  has  thought  fit  to  clothe  the  exit  of  male- 
factors in  this  country.  Let  a  man  do  what  he  will  to  abstract  from  his 
imagination  all  idea  of  the  whimsical,  something  of  it  will  come  across  him 
when  he  contemplates  the  figure  of  a  fellow-creature  in  the  daytime  (in  how- 
ever distressing  a  situation)  in  a  nightcap.  Whether  it  be  that  this  nocturnal 
addition  has  something  discordant  with  daylight,  or  that  it  is  the  dress  which 
we  are  seen  in  at  those  times  when  we  are  "seen,"  as  the  Angel  in  Milton 
expresses  it,  "leastwise;"  this  I  am  afraid  will  always  be  the  case;  unless 
indeed,  as  in  my  instance,  some  strong  personal  feeling  overpower  tlie  ludicrous 
altogether.  Tome,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  train  of  misfortunes  which  ha\e 
pursued  mo  through  life,  owing  to  that  accursed  drapery,  the  cap  jiresents  as 
purely  frightful  an  object  as  the  sleeveless  yellow  coat  and  devil-painted  mitre 
of  the  .San  Benitos. — .'\n  ancestor  of  mine,  who  suffered  for  his  loyalty  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  Iicre 
advancing,  that  on  the  morning  of  execution,  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon 
liim  to  submit  to  the  odious  dLsiiabille,  as  he  called  it,  but  he  insisted  upon 
wearing,  and  .actually  suffered  in,  the  itlentical  tlowing  ijcriwig  whicii  he  is 
I)aiiited  in,  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  my  uncle's  seat  in  — — sliire. 

Suffer  mo,  Mr.  F.ditor,  before  I  quit  the  subject,  to  say  a  word  or  two 
respecting  the  minister  of  justice  in  this  country;  in  plain  words,  I  moan  the 
hangman.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that,  in  the  mode  of  inllicting  ca[-)ital 
punishments  with  us,  tiiere  is  too  nuich  of  the  ministry  of  the  human  hand. 
The  guillotine,  as  performing  its  functions  more  cf  itself  and  sparing  human 
agency,  though  a  cruel  and  disgusting  exhibiiion,  in  my  mind,  has  many 
ways  the  advantage  over  our  n'liy.  In  beheathng,  indeed,  as  it  was  formerly 
liractised  in  lOngland,  and  in  whipping  to  tioatii,  as  is  sonictimos  pnictisod 
now,  tlie  hand  of  man  is  no  doubt  suflicicnily  l)iisy;  liuf  there  is  some- 
thing less  repugnant  in  these  ilownrighl  blows  tiian  in  tlio  oflicions  barbor- 
liko  ministerings  of  ///<•  o//ie/:  To  have  a  fellow  with  liis  hangman's  liands 
fumbling  about  your  collar,  adjusting  the  thing  as  your  valet  would  regulate 
your  cravat,  valuing  himself  on  his  menial  dexterity 

I  never  shall  forget  meeting  my  rascal, —  I  mean  ilie  fellow  who  ofiiciafrd  for 
me, — in  London  last  winter.  I  think  1  see  him  now, — in  a.  waistcoat  tli.it  luid 
been  min<',— smirking  along  as  if  lio  knew  me 

In  some  p.uts  of  IJermany,  that  fellow's  ofVicc  is  by  law  declared  infamous, 
and  his  posterity  incapable  of  being  ennobled.  They  li.ive  hcrotlitary  liaiig- 
mon,  or  had  at  least,  in  the  .same  maimer  as  they  had  hereditary  oiIut  great 
olTicers  of  stale ;  and  llio  hangmen's  f.imilies  of  two  adjoining  parislios  infor- 
marriod  uilh  each  other,  to  kiep  the  breed  entire.  I  wish  something  of  tlic 
same  kind  wc-re  established  in  Ivngland. 

lUit  it  is  time  to  cpiit  a  subject  which  teems  with  disagrrrable  images 

I'crmit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Ixlilor,  Your  unfortunate  friend, 

rKNsii.is. 
"   Ilicioninio  in  the  .V/,r«/j/(  Tragedy. 
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i^M  i\t  ^m\^n  d  (TonfouuLiing  |Hor;vl  toitlj 
Jlcrsoiuil  g^fflrmitn. 

WITH  A  HINT  TO  THOSE   HAVING  THE   FRA!\IINC  OF  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS FOR  APPREHENDING  OFFENDERS. 

{The  Reflector,  No.  ii.,  art.  xv.,  1811.) 

[When  it  originally  appeared,  this  paper  was  signed  "  Crito."] 

Mu.  Rkfi.ectok,  there  is  no  science  in  their  pretensions  to  which  mankind  are 
more  apt  to  commit  grievous  mistai<cs,  tlian  in  tlic  supposed  very  obvious  one 
of  physiognomy.  I  quarrel  not  witli  the  principles  of  tliis  science,  as  tliey  are 
laid  down  by  learned  professors  ;  mucii  less  am  I  disposed,  with  some  people, 
to  deny  its  existence  aitojjetlier  as  any  inlet  of  knowledge  tliat  can  he  depended 
I  u|)on.  I  believe  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  art  to  "  read  the  minds  construc- 
I  tion  in  the  face."  But,  then,  in  every  species  oi  readiiii^,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  reader  ;  if  they  are  blear,  or  apt  to  dazzle,  or  inattentive, 
or  strained  with  too  much  attention,  the  optic  power  will  inTillibly  bring  home 
false  reports  of  what  it  reads.  How  often  do  we  say,  upon  a  cursory  glance 
at  a  stranger,  what  a  fine  open  countenance  he  has,  who,  upon  secontl  inspec- 
tion, proves  to  have  the  exact  features  of  a  knave.  Nay,  in  much  more  inti- 
mate actpiaintanccs,  how  a  delusion  of  this  kind  shall  continue  for  months, 
years,  and  then  break  up  all  at  once. 

Ask  the  married  man,  who  has  been  so  but  for  a  short  space  of  time,  if  those 
blue  eyes  where,  during  so  many  years  of  anxious  courlsliip,  truth,  sweetness, 
serenity,  seemed  to  be  written  in  ciiaracters  which  could  not  be  misunderstood 
— ask  him  if  the  characters  wliich  tiiey  now  convey  i)e  exactly  the  same? — if 
for  truth  he  does  not  /crrrfaduU  virtue  (ihe  mimic  of  constancy)  which  changes 
not,  f)niy  because  it  wants  tiie  judgment  to  make  a  preference  ?— if  for  sweet- 
ness lie  does  not  rdtd  ts.  stupid  haiiit  of  looking  jileaseil  at  everything, — if  for 
sen-niiy  hedoes  not  /ri;(/animal  lranr|nillity,  the  dead  pool  of  the  heart,  which 
no  breeze  of  pa-^sion  can  stir  into  liealili  ?  Alas  !  what  is  this  book  of  the  conn- 
tenanic  good  for.  which  when  we  liavc  read  so  long,  and  tlunight  that  we 
undersioixi  its  contents,  there  comes  a  countless  list  of  heart-breaiking  crr:ii  i 
at  the  end  ! 

Hut  these  arc  tlie  pitiable  mistakes  to  wliieh  love  alone  is  subject.  I  have 
inadvertently  wandered  fiom  my  purjjose, which  was  to  expose  cpiiie  an  oppo- 
site blunder,  into  whieli  we  are  no  less  apt  to  fall,  tlirough  lialo.  IIow  ugly  a 
pers(m  looks  tipnn  wiiose  reputation  som<;  awkward  asjiersion  hangs,  and  how 
suddenly  his  countenance  clears  up  with  his  character.  I  remember  being  jxt- 
su.idfd  of  .1  in.in  whom  I  had  conerived  an  ill  f)|)inion  of,  that  he  had  a  very 
b.ul  s<-t  of  Icclli  :  which,  since  I  have  liaci  lietli-r  opportunities  of  being  .u- 
cinainlcd  with  hisf.iccand  facts,  I  find  to  have  been  the  very  levcrse  of  the  truth. 
J'hitI  frtMkfii  old  woman,  I  once  said,  spe.iking  of  an  iv^fiX  gentlewoman,  whose 
neiioni  did  not  square  altogether  with  my  notions  of  the  rule  of  right.  The 
iin.ii  prise  etf  the  cotiip.iny  Ix-foro  whom  I  nitereil  these  words,  soon 

coi  ,  it  I  h.id  confoiiiidi  (I  iiHiital  with  bodily  obliquity,  nnd  that 

thfr.  .;ig  torlnoUH  aloul  the  old  l.idy  but  her  deeds. 

1  ins  humour  of  mankind  to  deny  personal  comeliness  to  those  with  whoM 
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moral  attributes  they  are  dissatisfied,  is  very  strongly  shown  in  those  advertise- 
ments, which  stare  us  in  the  face  from  the  walls  of  every  street,  and,  with  the 
tempting  bait  which  they  liang  forth,  stimulate  at  once  cupidity  and  an  abstract 
love  of  justice  in  the  breast  of  every  passing  peruser;  I  mean,  the  advertise- 
ments offering  rewards  for  the  apprciiension  of  absconded  culprits,  strayed 
apprentices,  bankrupts  who  have  conveyed  away  their  eflects,  debtors  that  have 
run  away  from  their  bail.  I  observe,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  tlie 
indignity  witli  which  the  prosecutor,  who  is  commonly  tlie  framerof  the  adver- 
tisement, conceives  he  has  been  treated,  tlie  personal  pretensions  of  the  fugitive 
are  denied,  and  his  defects  exaggerated. 

A  fellow,  whose  misdeeds  have  been  directed  against  the  public  in  general, 
and  in  whose  delinquency  no  individual  shall  feel  himself  particularly  interested, 
generally  meets  with  fair  usage.  A  coiner  or  a  smuggler  shall  get  off  tolerably 
well.  His  beauty,  if  he  has  any,  is  not  underrated,  his  deformities  are  not  much 
magnifu^d.  A  runaway  apprentice,  who  excites  perhaps  the  next  least  degree 
of  spleen  in  his  prosecutor,  generally  escapes  with  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  ;  if  he 
has  taken  anything  with  him  in  his  tlight,  a  hitch  in  his  gait  is  generally  super- 
added. A  bankrupt,  who  has  been  guilty  of  withdrawing  his  effects,  if  his  case 
be  not  very  atrocious,  commonly  meets  with  mild  usage.  But  a  debtor  who 
has  left  his  bail  in  jeopardy,  is  sure  to  be  described  in  cliaracters  of  unmingled 
deformity.  Here  the  personal  feelings  of  tiie  bail,  which  may  be  allowed  to  be 
somewhat  poignant,  are  admitted  to  interfere  ;  and,  as  wrath  and  revenge  com- 
monly strike  in  the  dark,  the  colours  are  laid  on  with  a  grossncss  w  hich  I  am 
convinced  must  often  defeat  its  own  purpose.  The  fish  tliat  casts  an  inky  cloud 
about  him  that  his  enemies  may  not  find  him,  cannot  more  obscure  himself  by 
that  device  than  the  blackening  representations  of  these  angry  advertisers  must 
inevitably  serve  to  cloak  and  screen  the  persons  of  those  wlio  have  injurcil  them 
from  detection.  I  have  before  me  at  tliis  moment  one  of  tliese  bills,  which 
runs  thus : — 

Fifty  Pounds  Reward. 

"  Run  away  from  his  l)ail,  John  Tomkins,  formerly  resident  in  Princes  Street, 
Soho,  but  lately  of  CiiTkonsvell.  Whoever  shall  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be 
apprehended  and  lodged  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  jails,  tlie  said  John  Tomkins, 
shall  receive  the  above  reward.  He  is  a  thickset,  sturdy  man,  about  five  foot 
six  inches  high,  ha'ts  in  his  left  leg.  with  a  sloop  in  liis  gait,  with  coarse  red 
liair,  nose  short  and  cocked  up,  w^ith  little  grey  eyes,  one  of  them  bears  I  lie 
effect  of  a  blow  which  he  lias  lately  received,  with  a  pot  belly,  speaks  witli  a 
thick  and  disagrceabU-  voice,  goes  shabbily  dressed,  had  on  when  he  went  away 
a  greasy  ;,liag  great  coat,  with  rusty  yellow  buttons." 

Now,  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  compass  of  possibility  that  John  Tomkins 
aforesaid  may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable  person  all  the  above-mentiunt  il 
aggregate  of  charms;  vet.  from  my  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
advertisements  are  iisti.-iilv  drawn  up,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Ihc  gentleman,  yet  would  i  l.iv  a  wager 'hat  an  advertisement  to  the  following 
effect  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  appieheiiding  and  laying  liy  the 
heels  this  John  Tomkins  than  the  above  drscri|)tion,  althougli  iienned  by  one 
who,  from  tin;  go'id  services  which  lie  appears  to  liave  done  for  liim,  has  not 
improbably  been  blessed  with  .some  years  of  previous  intercourse  with  the  s.-xid 
|()hn.  Taking,  then,  the  above  adverlisement  to  be  tnie,  or  nearly  so,  down 
"to  the  words  "left  leg"  inclusive  (though  1  ii.nvo  .some  doubt  if  the  blemish 
there  im]iliefl  amount  to  a  positive  lameni-ss,  or  be  perceivable  by  any  but  the 
nearest  friends  of  |olin)  I  wmild  proceed  thus  :■- 

— "  Leans  a  little  forward  in  his  walk,  his  hair  thick  and  inclining  to  niibum, 
his  nose  of  a  middle  size,  a  little  turned  up  at  the  end.  livrly  hnrcl  eyes 
(the  contusion,  as  its  eflects  nrc  probably  gone  off  by  this  time.  I  judge  better 


omitted),  inclines  to  be  corpulent,  his  voice  thick  but  pleasing,  especially  when 
he  sings,  had  on  a  decent  shag  greatcoat  with  yellow  buttons." 

Now,  I  would  stake  a  considerable  wager  (though  by  no  means  a  positive 
man)  that  some  such  mitigated  description  would  lead  tlie  beagles  of  the  law 
into  a  much  surer  track  for  finding  this  ungracious  varlet,  than  to  set  them  tipon 
a  false  scent  after  fictitious  ughness  and  fictitious  shabbiness ;  though,  to  do 
those  gentlemen  justice,  I  have  no  doubt  their  experience  has  taught  them  in 
all  such  cases  to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the  deformity  which  they  are  instructed 
to  expect ;  and  has  discovered  to  them  that  the  Devil's  agents  upon  this  earth, 
hke  their  master,  are  Lit  less  ugly  in  reality  than  they  are  painted. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Reflector,  that  I  shall  be  thought  to  liave  gone  wide  of  my 
subject,  which  was  to  detect  the  practical  errors  of  physiognomy  properly  so 
called;  whereas  I  have  introduced  physical  defects,  such  as  lameness,  tlie  effects 
of  accidents  upon  a  man's  person,  his  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  as  circumstances 
on  which  the  eye  of  dislike,  looking  askance,  may  report  erroneous  conclusions 
to  the  understanding.  But  if  we  are  liable,  through  a  kind,  or  an  unkind  pas- 
sion, to  mistake  so  grossly  concerning  things  so  exterior  and  palpable,  how 
much  more  are  we  likely  to  err  respecting  those  nicer  and  less  perceptible  hints 
of  character  in  a  face,  whose  detection  constitutes  the  triumph  of  the  physiog- 
nomist ? 

To  revert  to  those  bestowers  of  unmerited  deformity,  the  framers  of  adver- 
tisements for  the  apprehension  of  delinqents,  a  sincere  desire  of  promoting  the 
ends  of  public  justice  induces  me  to  address  a  word  to  them  on  the  best  means 
of  attaining  those  ends.  I  will  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  few  practical,  or  rather 
negative,  rules  for  their  use,  for  my  ambition  extends  no  further  than  to  arm 
them  with  cautions  against  the  self-defeating  of  tiicir  own  purposes  : — 

1.  Imprimis,  then'  .Mr,  Advertiser!  If  tlie  culprit  whom  you  are  willing  to 
recover  be  one  to  whom  in  times  past  you  iiavo  shown  kindness,  and  been  dis- 
posed to  think  kindly  of  him  yourself,  but  he  l)as  deceived  your  trust,  and  nui 
away,  and  left  you  with  a  load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him, — sit  down  calmly, 
and  endeavour  to  behold  him  tiirough  the  spectacles  of  memory  rather  than  of 
present  conceit.  Imagine  to  yourself,  before  you  pen  a  tittle  of  his  dcscrijition, 
the  same  plausible,  good-looking  man  who  took  you  in ;  and  try  to  put  away 
from  your  mind  every  intrusion  of  that  deceitful  spectre  which  perpetually  ob- 
trudes it.self  in  the  room  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage.  It  will  do  you 
more  credit  to  have  been  deceived  by  such  a  one;  and  depend  u[K)n  it,  the 
traitor  will  convey  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general  nuich  more  of  that  first 
ide,i  which  you  formed  (perhaps  in  p;irt  erroneous)  of  his  physiognomy,  than 
of  that  frightful  .substitute  which  you  have  suffcreil  to  creep  in  upon  your  mind 
and  usurp  upon  it;  a  creature  which  hns  no  arclictype  except  in  your  own 
Lr.-iin. 

2.  If  you  be  a  master  that  have  to  advertise  a  ninaway  apprentice,  though 
the  young  dog's  fuilts  arc  known  only  to  you,  and  no  tloubt  his  coniluct  luis 
been  aggr.ivating  enoiigli,  do  not  presently  set  liim  down  as  having  crooked 
ankles.  He  may  have  a  good  pair  of  li-gs,  and  run  away  notwithstanding. 
Indeed,  the  latter  rlors  ratlier  seem  to  imply  tlie  former. 

3.  If  the  unhappy  person  agaitist  whom  your  laudable  vengeance  is  directed 
txr  n  thii'f,  think  that  a  thicrf  may  li.ivc  a  good  nose,  good  eyes,  good  oars.  It 
ts  indispens.able  to  his  profession  that  he  be  possessed  of  sagniity,  foresight,  vigi- 
lant c;  it  is  more  than  proli.ilili-,  then,  th.u  he  is  endued  with  tlie  bodily  types 
or  instnim'-nls  of  these  (|ualities  to  .some  toler.ible  cic-gree  of  perfect nrss. 

4.  If  petty  laierny  he  his  ofl'enee,  I  exhort  you.  do  not  confound  meanness 
f  f  crime  with  dmiinutivenrss  of  st.ilurc.  These  things  have  no  connection. 
I  have  known  :i  l.dl  ni.m  stoop  to  the  basest  action,  a  short  man  aspire  to  the 
h?igh(  of  crinic.  a  fair  man  Ik-  guilty  of  the  foulest  actions,  Ac. 

S  I'crliaps  tlic  offender  has  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious  and  aggravated 
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murder.  Here  is  the  most  difficult  case  of  all.  It  is  above  all  requisite,  that 
such  a  daring  violator  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  society  should  meet  with  his 
reward,  a  violent  and  ignominious  death.  But  how  shall  we  get  at  him? 
Who  is  there  among  us,  that  has  known  him  before  he  committed  the  ofience, 
that  shall  take  upon  him  to  say  he  can  sit  down  coolly  and  pen  a  dispassionate 
description  of  a  nmrderer?  The  tales  of  our  nursery, — the  reading  of  our 
youth, — the  ill-looking  man  that  was  hired  by  the  Uncle  to  despatch  the 
Children  in  the  Wood,— the  grim  ruffians  who  smothered  the  babes  in  the 
Tower, — the  black  and  beetle-browed  assas.sin  of  Mrs.  Radclifie,— the  shag- 
haired  villain  of  Mr.  Monk  Lewis, — the  Tarquin  tread,  and  mill-stone  dropping 
eyes,  of  Murder  in  Shakspere,— the  exaggerations  of  picture  and  of  poetry, — 
what  we  have  read  and  what  we  have  dreamed  of, — rise  up  and  crowd  in  upon 
us  such  eye-scaring  portraits  of  the  man  of  blood,  that  our  pen  is  absolutely 
forestalled;  we  commence  poets  when  we  should  play  the  part  of  strictest 
historians,  and  tlie  very  blackness  of  horror  which  the  deed  calls  up,  serves  as  a 
cloud  to  screen  the  doer.  The  fiction  is  blameless,  it  is  accordant  with  those 
wise  prejudices  with  which  nature  has  gi'arded  our  innocence,  as  witli  impass- 
able barriers,  against  the  commission  of  such  appalling  crimes;  but,  mean- 
time, the  criminal  escapes;  or  if, — owing  to  that  wise  abatement  in  tlieir 
expectation  of  deformity,  which,  as  I  hinted  at  before,  the  officers  of  pursuit 
never  fail  to  make,  and  no  doubt  in  cases  of  this  sort  they  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  allowance, — if,  owing  to  this  or  any  accident,  the  ofifender  is  caught 
and  brought  to  his  trial,  wlio  tliat  lias  been  led  out  of  curiosity  to  witness  such 
a  scene,  has  not  with  astonishment  reflected  on  the  difference  between  a  real 
committer  of  a  murder,  and  the  idea  of  one  which  he  has  been  collecting  and 
heightening  all  his  life  out  of  books,  dreams,  &c.  The  fellow,  perliaps.  is  a 
sleek,  smug-looking  man,  with  light  hair  and  eye-brows,— the  latter  by  no 
means  jutting  out  or  like  a  crag, — and  with  none  of  those  marks  which  our 
fancy  had  pre-bcstowcd  upon  him. 

I  find  I  am  getting  unawares  too  serious;  the  best  way  on  such  occasions 
is,  to  leave  off,  which  I  shall  do  by  generally  recommending  to  all  prosecuting 
advertisers  not  to  confound  crimes  with  ugliness;  or  rather,  to  distinguish 
between  that  physiognomical  deformity,  whidi  I  am  willing  to  grant  always 
accom])ai)ies  crime,  and  mere  pliysiidl  iii^liiicss, — whicii  signifies  nothinrr, 
is  the  exponent  of  nothing,  and  may  exist  in  a  good  or  a  bad  person  indif- 
ferently. 


{The  R</!ir(or,  N'o.  It.,  art.  xvi.,  iSri.) 


|As  (iriKJiL-illy  liriiitnl  m  tin-  l\,fl,,t,<r,  ili<-  r..||.i«iiin  |>.ii>rr,  whicli  was  ihcrc  signcil 
"  .Spmil.-ilor."  fi;iil  :in"ixc<l  Im  il  llii's  riiiinil.ilHMil  lii-iuliiic.  "On  ilir  I'rolulilc  KtTc.  Is  e.f 
Ihc  (lunpowilcr  'IrciiMin  in  lliis  (■cuiiilry  if  the  Cnnsiiir.Hort  h.nd  nr•'Olllpli^llC(l  lluir 
<  )lijcct."  The  Iirirfcr  title  hcrr  given  was  lirsl  ntlncliol  to  it  when  llie  yn\Kr  was  reprinted 
in  ihc  LoiuiuH  Magazine  of  Novcnil)cr,  i8j).  1 

.■\  VF.KY  ingenious  and  subtle  writer,  whom  there  is  good  reason  for  siispcctintj 
to  be  an  c.\-Jcsuit,  not  unknown  at  Douav  some  hvc-aiid-twcniy  years  since 
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(he  will  not  obtrude  himself  at  M th  again  in  a  hurry),  about  a  twelve- 
month back  set  himself  to  prove  the  character  of  the  Powder  Plot  Conspirators 
to  have  been  that  of  heroic  self-devotedness  and  true  Christian  martyrdom. 
Under  the  mask  of  Protestant  candour,  lie  actually  gained  admission  for  his 
treatise  into  a  London  weekly  paper  not  particularly  distinguished  for  its  zeal 
towards  either  religion.  But,  adnutting  Catholic  principles,  his  arguments  are 
shrewd  and  incontrovertible.     He  says  : — 

"Guy  Fau.\  was  a  fanatic  ;  but  he  was  no  hypocrite.  He  ranks  among  good 
haters.  He  was  cruel,  bloody-minded,  reckless  of  all  considerations  but  those 
of  an  infuriated  and  bigoted  faith  ;  but  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  a  martyr,  and  a  confessor,  for  all  that.  He  who  can  prevail  upon 
himself  to  devote  his  life  to  a  cause,  however  we  may  condemn  his  opinions  or 
abhor  his  actions,  vouches  at  least  for  the  honesty  of  his  principles  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  motives.  He  maybe  guilty  of  the  worst  practices; 
but  he  is  capable  of  tiie  greatest.  He  is  no  longer  a  slave,  but  free.  The 
contempt  of  death  is  the  beginning  of  virtue.  1  he  hero  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  was,  if  you  will,  a  fool,  a  madman,  an  assassin ;  call  him  what  names  you 
please  :  still  he  was  neither  knave  nor  coward.  He  did  not  propose  to  blow 
up  the  parliament,  and  come  off  scot-free  himself  :  he  showed  tl.at  he  valued 
his  own  life  no  more  than  theirs  in  such  a  cause,  where  the  integrity  of  the 
Catholic  failh  and  the  salvation  of  perhaps  millions  of  souls  was  at  stake. 
He  did  not  call  it  a  murder,  but  a  sacrifice,  which  lie  was  .about  to  achieve  : 
he  was  armed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire:  he  was  the  Church's  chosen 
sen'ant,  and  her  blessed  martyr.  He  comforted  himself  as  '  the  best  of  cut- 
throats.' How  many  wretciies  are  there  who  would  have  undertaken  to  do 
what  he  intended,  for  a  sum  of  money,  if  they  could  have  got  off  wiih  im- 
punity !  How  few  arc  there  who  would  have  put  themselves  in  Guy  Fau.\'s 
situation  to  save  the  universe  !  Yet,  in  the  latter  case,  we  affect  to  be  thrown 
into  greater  consternation  than  at  the  most  unredeemed  acts  of  villany ;  as  if 
the  absolute  disinterestedness  of  the  motive  doubled  the  horror  of  the  deed  ! 
The  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  mankind  are  in  fact  shocked  at  the  conse- 
quences to  themselves  (if  such  examples  are  held  up  for  imitation);  and  they 
make  a  fearful  outcry  against  tlie  violation  of  every  princi[)le  of  morality,  lest 
they,  too,  should  be  called  on  for  any  such  tremendous  sacrifices;  lest  tliey  in 
their  turn,  should  liavc  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hopeof  exira-otlicial  duty.  Cluiritv 
I'cf^iris  at  home  is  a  maxim  that  prevails  as  well  in  tlie  courts  of  consciousness 
as  in  those  of  pnidcnce.  We  would  be  thought  to  shudder  at  tlie  consc- 
f|uences  of  crime  to  otliors,  while  we  tremble  for  them  to  ourselves.  We  talk 
of  the  dark  and  cowardly  juisas'.in  ;  and  this  is  well,  when  an  individual  shrinKs 
fffitn  llx!  face  of  an  enemy,  and  purch:i.scs  his  own  safety  by  striking  a  blow  in 
llie  d.irk  :  but  how  the  charge  of  cowardly  can  be  applied  to  the  public  assassin, 
who,  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  another,  lays  down  his  life  .ns  the  pledge  and 
forfeit  of  his  sincerity  and  boldness,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  devise.  There  may  be 
barbarous  prrjudice,  rooierl  hatred,  unprincipled  treachery  in  such  an  act  ;  but 
he  who  resolves  to  lake  all  thcr  danger  and  odium  upon  himself  can  no  more 
b''  branded  with  cowardire,  than  Kegulus  devoting  himself  for  liis  country, 
or  (  odriis  le.nping  into  the  fiery  gulf.  A  wily  lather  Intiuisiior,  coolly  nnd 
with  plenary  authority  rondemning  hundreds  of  lielpless,  unoffending  victims 
tf)  the  rt.unes,  <ir  tli(!  liorrors  of  n  living  tomb,  wliile  lie  liiiuself  would  not 
.suffer  a  hail  i/f  l.i.  Im  id  to  be  hurt,  is,  tome,  a  rhnraeter  without  any  qualifyin;; 
tr.ut   in  it.  I  he  .sp.inish  conqueror  and  hero,  \hr.  fivourile  of  his 

limn. in  1),  V.  'liriy  llioietand  poor  Mexicans  into  a  large  open  building 

'    ''■ ,-\    f.iilli  and  eoidiiil   good-will,  nnd   then  .set  fire  (o  ii, 

I  of  the  erie.s  and  .igoiiies  of  these  deluded  erealures,  ii  nn  instance 

he  ino^l  hardened  cruelty  with  tlie  iiio.sl  heartless  selfishness.     His 

j'l>  a  \',.u..  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics  ;  iliin  w;u>  Guy  Knux's  loo  :  but  I  nm 


sure  at  least  that  the  latter  kept  faith  with  himself ;  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  pro- 
fessions. His  was  not  gay,  wanton,  unfeeling  depravity  ;  he  did  not  murder 
in  sport :  it  was  serious  work  that  he  had  taken  in  hand.  To  see  this  arch- 
bigot,  this  heart-whole  traitor,  this  pale  miner  in  thd  infernal  regions,  .skulking 
in  his  retreat  with  his  cloak  and  dark  lantern,  moving  cautiously  about  among 
his  barrels  of  gunpowder  loaded  with  death,  but  not  yet  ripe  for  destruction, 
regardless  of  the  lives  of  others,  and  more  than  indifierent  to  his  own,  presents 
a  picture  of  the  strange  infatuation  of  the  human  understanding,  but  not  of 
the  depravity  of  the  human  will,  without  an  equal.  There  were  thousands  of 
pious  Papists  privy  to  and  ready  to  applaud  llie  deed  when  done  :  there  was 
no  one  but  our  old  fifth-of-Xovember  friend,  who  still  flutters  in  rags  and  straw 
on  the  occasion,  that  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  In  him  stem  duty  and 
unshaken  faith  prevailed  over  natural  frailty." 

It  is  impossible,  upon  Catholic  principles,  not  to  admit  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  :  we  can  only  not  help  smiling  (with  the  writer)  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  gulled  editor,  swallowing  the  dregs  of  Loyola  for  the  very  quintessence  of 
sublimated  reason  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  will  just,  as  a  contrast,  show  what  we  Protestants  (who  are  a  party  con- 
cerned) thought  upon  the  same  subject  at  a  period  rather  nearer  to  the  heroic 
project  in  question. 

The  Gunpowder  Treason  was  the  subject  which  called  forth  the  earliest 
specimen  which  is  left  us  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Wlien 
he  preached  the  sermon  on  that  anniversary,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
folio  edition  of  his  Sermons,  he  was  a  young  man,  just  commencing  his 
ministry  under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Laud.  From  the  Icarnin'^  and 
maturest  oratory  which  it  manifests,  one  should  rather  have  conjectured  it  to 
have  proceeded  from  tlie  same  person  after  he  w;is  ripened  by  time  into  a 
Bi-shop  and  Father  of  the  Church.  ".And,  really,  these  Komano-biiibari 
could  never  pretend  to  any  precedent  for  an  act  so  barbarous  as  tlicirs. 
Adramelech,  indeed,  killed  a  king;  but  he  spared  the  people.  Hainan 
would  have  killed  the  people,  but  spared  tiie  king;  but  that  both  king  and 
people,  princes  and  judges,  branch  and  nish  and  root,  should  die  at  once  (as 
if  Caligula's  wish  were  actuated,  and  all  ICngland  upon  one  head),  was  never 
known  till  now,  that  all  the  malice  of  the  world  met  in  tliis  as  in  a  centre, 
Tlie  Sicilian  even-song,  the  matins  of  St.  P>artliolomcw,  known  for  the  pitiless 
and  damned  massacres,  were  but  itan-cou  o-kw  ovap,  the  dream  of  tiie  sli.adow  of 
smoke,  if  compared  with  tliis  great  fire.  ///  /./;«  occupato  steciilo  /ithitlas 
vul::;arcs  iif</iiiliii  noii  invciiit.  This  was  a  busy  age.  Herostratus  nuist  have 
invented  a  more  sublimed  malice  tlian  tiie  burning  of  one  temple,  or  not  have 
been  so  much  as  spoke  of  since  the  discovery  of  the  powder  treason.  But  1 
must  make  more  haste;  I  shall  not  else  climb  the  sul)iimily  of  tliis  impieJy. 
Nero  was  sometimes  the  pupulair  odium,  was  popularly  hateil,  and  ilcservcd  it 
too  :  for  he  slew  hi';  m.aster,  and  his  wife,  and  all  Ins  f.uuily.  once  or  twice 
<jver;  opened  his  mothers  womb;  firi;d  the  city,  laughed  at  it,  slandered  the 
•  "hristians  for  it:  but  yet  all  Ihesir  were  but  priiifipia  m.tlontm,  liu*  very  ficst 
rudiments  of  evil.  .Add,  then,  to  these,  Herod's  niasterpieec  at  Kamah,  ns  it 
was  deciphered  by  llie  t<Mrs  and  sad  threnes  of  the  niatroii^i  in  a  uiiiscrstl 
momiiin:;  for  the  loss  of  tlicir  pretty  infants  ;  yet  this  of  llcroil  will  prove  but 
an  infant  wickedness,  and  that  of  Nero  the  evil  but  of  one  lily.  I  would 
willingly  liave  found  out  nn  example,  but  see  I  catuiot.  Should  1  put  into  the 
scale  the  extract  of  the  old  tyrants  famous  in  antique  stories  : — 

"  nistonii  stnbulum  regis,  niiMriilix  ams, 
Anttphatic  iiicii>i.t<>,  ci  'lauric.i  rci;na  Thoanlis  ;  — 

should  I  lake  for  true  story  the  highest  cruelty  as  it  w.as  fancied  by  the  most 
liieroglyphical  iLgyptiaii, — this  alone  would  weigh  them  down,  as  if  the  Alps 
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were  put  in  scale  against  the  dust  of  a  balance.  For,  had  this  accursed  treason  j 
prospered,  we  should  have  had  the  whole  kingdom  mourn  for  the  inestimable 
loss  of  its  chiefest  glory,  its  life,  its  present  joy,  and  all  its  very  hopes  for  the  } 
future.  For  such  wiis  their  destined  malice,  that  they  would  not  only  have  in- 
flicted so  cniel  a  blow,  but  have  made  it  incurable,  by  cutting  off  our  supplies 
of  joy,  the  whole  succession  of  the  Line  Royal.  Not  only  the  vine  itself,  but 
all  the  gemmulcF,  and  the  tender  olive  branches,  should  either  have  been  bent 
to  their  intentions,  and  made  to  grow  crooked,  or  else  been  broken. 

"And  now,  after  such  a  sublimity  of  malice,  I  will  not  instance  in  the 
sacrilegious  ruin  of  the  neighbouring  temples,  which  needs  must  have  perished 
in  the  flame;  nor  in  the  disturbing  the  ashes  of  our  entomlied  kings,  devour- 
ing their  dead  ruins  like  sepulchral  dogs  :  these  are  but  niiautes  in  respect  of 
the  ruin  prepared  for  the  living  temples  :  — 

"  Stragem  sed  istam  non  tulit 

Christus  cadentum  Principum 

Impune,  iie  forsaii  sui 

Patris  pcriret  fabrica. 

Ergo  qua;  potcrit  lingua  rete.\ere 

Laiidc-s,  Christe,  tiias,  qui  domitum  struis 

Infiduni  populum  cum  Duce  perlido  ! " 

In  such  strains  of  eloquent  indignation  did  Jeremy  Taylor's  young  oratory 
inveigh  against  tliat  stupendous  attempt  which  he  truly  says  liad  no  parallel  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  A  century  and  a  half  of  European  crimes  has  elapsed 
since  he  made  the  assertion,  and  his  position  remains  in  its  strength.  He 
wrote  near  the  time  in  wliich  the  nefarious  project  had  like  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. Men's  minds  still  wore  slnuldering  from  the  recentness  of  the  escaiJC. 
It  must  have  been  within  his  memory,  or  have  been  sounded  in  his  ears  so 
young  by  his  parents,  that  he  would  seem,  in  his  maturer  years,  to  have  re- 
membered it.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  describes  it  in  words  that  burn.  But 
to  us,  to  whom  the  tradition  lias  come  slowly  down,  and  lias  had  time  to  cool, 
the  story  of  (juido  Vaux  sounds  rather  like  a  tnle,  a  fable,  and  an  invention, 
than  Inii:  history.  It  sujiponcs  such  gig.^ntic  amlacity  of  daring,  com- 
bined with  such  more  than  inf.mtile  stupidity  in  the  motive,— such  a  combina- 
tion of  the  fiend  and  the  monkey,— that  credulity  is  almost  swallowed  up  in 
contemplating  the  singularity  of  the  attempt.  It  has  accordingly,  in  some 
degree,  shared  the  fate  of  fiction.  It  is  familiarized  to  us  in  a  kmd  of  serio- 
ludirroas  way,  like  tiie  story  of  <■;//.!•  r/  W^ir^oiik,  or  Wilfiitine  txnd  Oiu^n.  The 
wav  which  wc  take  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  well  adapted 
to  keep  up  this  fabular  notion.  Hoys  go  abotit  the  streets  annnallv  with  a 
beggarly  scarecrow  dressed  up,  which  is  to  be  burnt  indeed,  at  night,  with 
holy 'zeal;  but,  meantime,  they  licg  a  jjenny  for /.xv  Ciiv:  this  jieriodical 
petition,  wliich  we  have  henrd  from  our  infancy,  combined  with  the  diess  and 
npprarance  of  the  efligy,  so  well  calculated  to  move  enmpassion,  has  the  efleet 
of  (|uite  removing  from  our  fancy  the  horrid  circumstances  of  the  sforv  whicli 
is  Ihuseommemoraled  ;  and  in /cc/-  liiiv  v.iinly  should  we  try  to  recogni/e  any 
of  the  fejitiires  of  that  tremendous  mailman  in  iniipiity,  (iuiilo  Wiu.v,  with  his 
horrid  crew  of  accomplices,  that  sought  to  emulate  e.-irtluiuakes  and  bursting 
volf  .^IlfJ<•s  in  their  more  than  mortal  mis  liief. 

In<le<-<|,  the  wholi-  < rremony  of  burning  (iuy  Faux,   or  thr  /'<>/(•.  as  he  is 
indifferently  called,  is  a  soil  of  Tir.noti  Tiavc\tit,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
lower  our  fct-lings  upon  iliis  memorable  subject.      The  printers  of  (he  little 
diio<lccirno  Praytr  Hook,  printed  by    I.  Haskell,*  in  17.(9,  wliirh  has  the  efligy 
•  Tlir  wime,  I   (irrMtiiir, '.ipmi  wlmiii  llir  1  Irritymaii  in  itic  wjiig  of  llic   "  S'icar  and 
Mo»c»,"  not  willujul  jinlKinnii,  p.l^'.<■^  \\\\s  nipinijralilc  1  ciiMirc  ; 
"  llrrc,  Mc.v-Hllir  I, inn: 
'I'll  a  vandaJDUv  tliin;; 
Thai  thin  ll,ukclt  kliutild  prim  fur  llic  Cruwii. " 

■ 
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of  his  sacred  majesty  George  II.  piously  prefixed,  have  illustrated  the  senice 
(a  very  fine  one  in  itself),  which  is  appointed  for  the  anniversary  of  this  day, 
with  a  print,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe  ;  but  the  contents  appear  to 
be  these  :  The  scene  is  a  room,  I  conjecture  in  the  king's  palace.  Two  persons 
—  one  of  whom  I  take  to  be  James  himself,  from  his  wearing  his  hat,  while  the 
other  stands  bareheaded — are  intently  surveying  a  sort  of  speculum,  or  magic 
mirror,  which  stands  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  in  which  a 
little  figure  of  Ciuy  Faux  witli  his  dark  lantern,  approaching  the  door  of  the 
Parliament  House,  is  made  discernible  by  the  light  proceeding  from  a  great  eye 
w hich  shines  in  from  the  topmost  corner  of  the  apartment ;  by  which  eye  the 
pious  artist  no  doubt  meant  to  designate  Providence.  On  tlie  other  side  of 
the  mirror  is  a  figure  doing  something,  which  puzzled  me  when  a  child,  and 
continues  to  puzzle  me  now.  The  best  I  can  make  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
conspirator  busy  laying  the  train;  but,  then,  why  is  he  represented  in  the 
king's  chamber?  Conjecture  upon  .so  fantastical  a  design  is  vain;  and  I  only 
notice  the  print  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  graphic  representations  which 
woke  my  childhood  into  wonder,  and  doubtless  combined,  with  the  mummery 
before  mentioned,  to  take  off  the  edge  of  that  horror  which  the  naked  his- 
torical mention  of  Guido's  conspiracy  could  not  have  fiiiled  of  exciting. 

Now  that  so  many  years  are  past  since  that  abominable  machination  was 
happily  frustrated,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  a  profane  sporting  with 
the  subject,  if  we  take  no  very  serious  survey  of  the  consequences  that  would 
have  flowed  from  this  plot  if  it  had  iiad  a  successful  issue.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  us,  in  a  selfish  point  of  view,  is  the  material  change  which  it  must 
have  produced  in  the  course  of  the  nobility.  All  the  ancient  peerage  being 
extinguished,  as  it  was  intended,  at  one  blow,  the  Red  Hook  must  have  been 
closed  for  ever,  or  a  new  race  of  peers  must  have  been  created  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  As  the  first  part  of  this  dilemma  is  a  deal  too  shocking  to  think 
of,  what  a  fund  of  mouth-watering  reflections  does  this  give  rise  to  in  the  breast 
of  us  plebeians  of  A.U.  1823  !     W'iiy,  you  or  I,  reader,  might  havtr  been  Duke 

of ,  or  l.arl  of .     1  particularize  no  titles,  to  avoid  the  least  suspicion 

of  intention  to  usurp  the  dignities  of  the  two  nolilemen  whom  I  have  in  my 
eye  ;  but  rt  feeling  more  dignified  than  envy  sometimes  excites  a  sigii,  when  I 
think  how  the  posterity  of  Guido's  Legion  of  Honour  (among  whom  you  or  I 
might  have  been)  might  have  rolled  down  "dulcified,"  as  Hurke  expresses  if, 
"  Ijy  an  exposure  to  the  influence  of  heaven  in  a  long  flow  of  generations, 
from  the  hard,  acidulous,  metallic  tincture  of  the  spring."*  V\'liat  new  orders 
of  merit,  think  you,  this  I'"ng!ish  Napoleon  would  have  chosen?  Knights  of 
the  Barrel,  or  Lords  of  the  'iub.  Grand  Almoners  of  the  Collar,  or  Ministers 
of  I-'.xplosion  ?  We  shniiUI  have  given  the  train  couflunit,  and  the  fire  t\im- 
paiit,  in  our  arms;  we  should  have  quartered  the  dozen  white  matches  in  our 
coats  :  the  Shallows  would  have  been  nothing  to  us. 

Turning  away  from  these  mortifying  reflections,  let  us  contemplate  its  eflects 
upon  \\Ma  other  house;  for  they  were  all  to  have  gone  together,— king,  lords, 
commons. 

To  assist  our  imnginatinn,  let  us  fake  leave  \a  suppose  (and  we  do  it  in  the 
harmless  w.-infonness  of  fancy)  that  the  tremendous  explosion  had  taken  place 
in  our  days.  We  better  know  what  n  House?  of  Commons  is  in  our  days,  ami 
can  better  estimate  our  loss.  Let  us  imaqinc,  then,  to  oursehr^,  the  united 
members  sitting  in  full  conclave  above;  I'aux  just  readv  with  his  train  and 
matches  below,  — in  his  hand  a  "reed  lipf  with  fire.  '  lie  applies  the  fatal 
engine. 

To  assist  our  nntion=;  still  further,  let  us  suppose  some  lucky  dog  of  n  re- 
porter, who  had  esc.iped  by  mir.icle  upon  somepl.uik  of  St.  .Stephen's  lienchcs, 
and  came  jMump  upon  the  roof  of  the  adj.icent  Abbey;  from  whence  desccnd- 
*  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lonl. 
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ing,  at  some  neighbouring  coffee-house,  first  wiping  his  clothes  and  calling  for 
a  glass  of  lemonade,  he  sits  down  and  reports  what  he  had  heard  and  seen 
((lUL'riim  pars  tnai^iui  fuLt),  for  the  Morning  Post  ox  the  Courier.  V\'e  can 
scarcely  imagine  him  describing  the  event  in  any  other  words  but  some  such 
as  these  : — 

"A  vwtion  was  put  and  carried,  that  this  House  do  adjourn  ;  that  the 
speaker  do  quit  the  chair.     The  House  kosk  amid  clamours  for  order." 

In  some  such  way  the  event  might  most  technically  have  been  conveyed  to 
the  public.  But  a  poetical  mind,  not  content  with  this  dry  method  of  narra- 
tion, cannot  help  pursuing  the  effects  of  this  tremendous  blowing  up,  this  ad- 
journment in  the  air,  j-/«(t  <//^.  It  seems  the  benches  mount. — the  chair  first, 
and  then  the  benches  ;  and  first  the  treasury  bench,  hurried  up  in  tliis  nitrous 
explosion, — the  members,  as  it  were,  pairing  oft";  Whigs  and  Tories  taking 
their  friendly  apotheosis  togetlier  (as  they  did  their  sandwiciies  below  in 
Bellamy's  room).  Fancy,  in  her  flight,  keeps  pace  with  the  aspiring  legis- 
lators ;  she  sees  the  awful  seat  of  order  mounting,  till  it  becomes  finally  fixed, 
a  constellation,  next  to  Cassiopeia's  chair, — the  wig  of  him  that  sat  in  it 
taking  its  place  near  Berenice's  curls.  St.  I'eter,  at  heaven's  wicket, — no,  not 
St.  Peter,— St.  Stephen,  with  open  arms,  receives  his  own. 

While  Fancy  beholds  these  celestial  appropriations.  Reason,  no  less  pleased, 
discerns  the  mighty  benefit  which  so  complete  a  renov.ition  must  produce 
below.  Let  the  most  determined  foe  to  corruption,  the  most  thoroiigh-jiaeed 
redresscr  of  abuses,  try  to  conceive  a  more  absolute  jmrification  of  the  House 
than  this  was  calculated  to  produce.  Why,  Frides  purge  was  nothing  to  it. 
The  whole  borough-mongering  system  would  have  boeii  got  rid  of,  fairly  (x- 
ploded ;  with  it  the  senseless  distinctions  of  party  must  have  disappeared, 
faction  must  have  vanished,  corruption  have  expired  in  the  air.  From 
Hundred,  Tything,  and  Wapentake,  some  new  Alfred  would  have  convened, 
in  alt  its  purity,  tiie  primitive  Witenagcmote,— fixed  upon  a  basis  of  i)roperty_ 
or  popul.ition  permanent  as  the  poles. 

From  this  dream  of  universal  restitution.  Reason  and  Fancy  with  difllculty 
awake  to  view  the  real  state  of  things.  But,  blessed  be  1  leaven  !  St.  Stephen's 
walls  are  standing,  all  her  scats  firmly  secured  ;  nay,  some  have  doubted  (since 
tha  Septennial  Act)  wlicthcr  gunpowder  itself,  or  anything  short  of  a  cominiltce 
itbtn'c  stairs,  would  be  able  to  shake  any  one  member  fiom  his  seal.  That 
great  and  final  improvement  to  the  Abbey,  whicli  is  all  that  seems  wanting, — 
the  removing  Westminster  Hall  and  its  appendages,  and  letting  in  the  view  of 
the  Thames.— must  not  be  expected  in  our  d.ays.  Dismissing,  therefore,  all 
such  speculations  as  mere  talcs  of  a  lul),  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  Fnglish- 
man  to  endeavour,  by  means  less  wholesale  than  (juido's,  to  ameliorate,  without 
extinguishing  parli.'tments  ;  to  liold  the  iaut,-ni  to  the  dark  places  of  corrup- 
tion; to  apply  the  iiiatdt  to  the  rotten  parts  of  the  system  only  ;  and  lo  wr.ip 
himself  up,  not  in  the  muffling  mantle  of  consjjir.icy,  but  in  tiie  warm  honest 
<loak  of  integrity  and  patriotic  intention. 


^\\  the  Ambiguities  arising  from  proper  |lamc.s. 

(T/ie  A'r/lirtor,  No.  II.,  .\rt.  \xi.,  iSii.) 


II')\v  o<lilly  il  h.ippms  that  Ihc  same  sound  shal\  ."suggrst  lo  ilie  minds  of  two 
person*  lie.iring  it  ide.is  the  most  opposite  I     1    was  conversing,  n  few  years 


since,  witli  a  young  friend  upon  the  subject  of  poetry,  and  particularly  that 
species  of  it  whicii  is  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  epitlialamium.  I  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  it  in  our  language  was  the  "  Epitha- 
lamium"  of  Spenser  upon  his  own  marriage. 

My  young  gentleman,  who  has  a  smattering  of  taste,  and  would  not 
willingly  be  thought  ignorant  of  anything  remotely  connected  with  the  bcllci- 
Icttrcs,  expressed  a  degree  of  surprise,  mixed  with  mortification,  that  he  should 
never  have  heard  of  this  poem  ;  Spenser  being  an  author  with  whose  writings 
he  thought  himself  peculiarly  conversant. 

I  offered  to  show  him  the  poem  in  the  fine  folio  copy  of  the  poet's  works 
which  I  have  at  home.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the  offer,  though  the  mention 
of  the  folio  seemed  again  to  puzzle  him.  But,  presently  after,  assuming  a 
grave  look,  he  compassionately  muttered  to  himself,  "  Poor  Spencer  !  " 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  with  which  he  spoke  these  words  that 
struck  me  not  a  little.  It  was  more  like  the  accent  \Vith  w  hicli  a  man  bemoans 
soiue  recent  calamity  that  has  happened  to  a  friend,  than  that  tone  of  sober 
grief  with  which  we  lament  the  sorrows  of  a  person,  however  excellent  and 
lioucver  grievous  his  afflictions  may  have  been,  who  has  been  dead  more  than 
two  centuries.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  so  uncommon 
an  ejaculation.  My  young  gentleman,  with  a  more  solemn  tone  of  pathos 
than  oefore,  repeated,  "  Poor  Spencer  1  "  and  added,  "  He  has  lost  his  wife  !  " 

My  astonishment  at  this  assertion  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  I  began  to 
think  the  brain  of  my  young  friend  must  be  cracked,  or  some  unaccountable 
reverie  had  gotten  possession  of  it.  Put,  upon  further  explanation,  it  appeared 
that  the  word  "Spenser" — wliich  to  you  or  me,  reader,  in  a  conversation  upon 
poetry  too,  would  naturally  have  called  up  the  idea  of  an  old  poet  in  a  ruff, 
one  Edmund  Spenser,  that  nourished  in  the  days  of  (Jueen  Elizabeth,  and 
wrote  a  poem  called  "The  F'^iery  Queene,"  with  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar," 
and  many  more  verses  besides— did,  in  the  mind  of  my  young  friend,  excite 
a  very  different  and  quite  modern  idea;  namely,  that  of  the  Honourable 
William  Spencer,  one  of  the  living  ornaments,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  of 
this  present  poetical  era,  A.D.  iSii. 


(Dii  tijc  dTustom  of  ISissiug  at  the  crfjc:itrc."=i. 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  CLUB  OF  DAM.XIID  AUTHORS. 
(The  K,-JIcctor,  No.  III.,  Art.  .\i.,  iSu) 


Mr.  ReFLFXTOR,— I  am  one  of  those  persons  whom  the  world  has  thotight 
proper  to  designate  by  flic  title  of  nanincd  Aullims.  In  iIkU  memorable 
season  of  dramatir  failures,  1806-7,  — in  which  no  fewer,  I  lliink,  than  two 
irngcdies,  four  come<lics,  one  opera,  nnd  thrci;  farces  suffered  at  Hrury 
Lniie  Theatre, — I  w.is  found  guilty  of  constructing  an  nfierpiecc,  and  was 
ilainiieil. 

Agninst  lite  flccision  of  the  public  in  suoli  instances  there  can  be  no  nnpeal. 
The  clerk  of  Chatliani  might  as  well  have  inotcsied  .ngamst  liu;  decision  of 
Cade  and  his  followers  who  were  tlicn  the  public.  Like  him,  I  was  condemned 
because  I  could  write. 
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Not  but  it  did  appear  to  some  of  us  that  the  measures  of  tlie  popular 
tribunal  at  that  period  savoured  a  little  of  harshness  and  of  the  sinminnn  jus. 
The  public  mouth  was  early  in  the  season  fioslied  upon  the  "  \indictive  Man," 
and  some  pieces  of  that  nature;  and  it  retained,  through  the  remainder  of  it, 
a  relish  of  blood.  As  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  "Sir,  there  was  a  habit 
of  sibilation  in  the  house." 

Siiil  less  am  I  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  coiuparative  lenity, 
on  the  other  hand,  w ith  w hich  some  pieces  were  treated,  which,  to  indifferent 
judges,  seemed  at  least  as  much  deserving  of  condemnation  as  some  of  those 
which  met  with  it.  I  am  willing  to  put  a  favourable  construction  upon  the 
votes  that  were  given  against  us  ;  I  believe  that  there  was  no  bribery  or  de- 
signed partiality  in  the  case:  only  "  our  nonsense  did  not  happen  to  suit  their 
nonsense;  "  that  was  all. 

But  against  the  manner  in  which  the  public,  on  these  occasions,  think  fit  to 
deliver  their  disapprobation,  I  must  and  ever  will  protest. 

Sir,  imagine— but  you  have  been  present  at  the  damning  of  a  piece  (those 
who  never  had  that  felicity,  I  beg  them  to  imagine)  — a  vast  theatre,  like  that 
which  Drury  Lane  was  before  it  was  a  heap  of  dust  and  ashes  (I  insult  not 
over  its  fallen  greatness;  let  it  recover  itself  when  it  can  for  lue,  let  it  lift  up 
its  towering  head  once  more,  and  take  in  jioor  authors  to  write  for  it  ;  hie 
cccstus  (irhni</ne  re/>ono), — a  theatre  like  that,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  disgusting 
sounds, —  shrieks,  groans,  hisses,  but  chielly  the  last,  like  the  noise  of  many 
waters,  or  that  which  I)on  (^)uixote  heard  from  the  fulling-mills,  or  that 
wilder  combination  of  devilish  sounds  which  St.  Anthony  listened  to  in  the 
wilderness. 

Oh  !  Mr.  Reflector,  is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  sweet  hum.an  voice,  which  was 
given  man  to  speak  with,  to  sing  with,  to  whisper  tones  of  love  in,  to  express 
compliance,  to  convey  a  favour,  or  to  grant  a  suit,  — that  voice,  which  in  a 
.Siddons  or  a  Hraham  rouses  us,  in  a  siren  Catalani  charms  and  captivates  us, — 
that  the  musical,  expressive  human  voice  should  be  converted  into  a  rival  of 
the  noises  of  silly  geese,  and  irrational,  venomous  snakes? 

1  never  shall  forget  the  sounds  on  my  ni^/il.  I  never  before  tliat  time  fully 
felt  the  reception  which  the  .Author  of  All  111,  in  the  "  Paradise  ].otA,"  meets 
with  from  the  critics  in  the  ///,  at  the  final  close  of  his  "'I'ragedy  upon  the 
Human  Race,"— though  that,  aUis  I  met  with  too  much  success  :— 

"  From  innumcr.-iblc  lonRUcs 
A  dlsin.'il  iiiiivcr.sal  /liss,  the  soiiiul 
Of  |)iil)lic  scorn.     Drcidfiil  \v;is  llic  din 
Of  /lisshi);  lliroueli  tlic  li:ill,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicalcdmonstLTs,  head  anil  tail, 
Scorpion  and  asp,  :Uul  Amptiisli.-cna  dire, 
Oraslcs  horn'd,  llydrns,  and  lllops  drear. 
And  iJipsas." 

For  //.;//  subslitiitc  IhetUrf,  and  you  have  the  very  image  of  wliat  takes 
place  at  what  is  called  the  <l,imnalioii  of  a  piece,  and  iirupeily  so  called  ; 
for  li"'re  you  see  its  origin  pkiinly,  wJHMu-e  the  custom  vas  (krivfd,  and  what 
ilii;  fust  [jiecc  was  that  so  bunered.  After  this,  none  can  duubt  liie  propricly 
of  the  appellation. 

lUit,  sir,  IIS  lu  the  justice  of  bestowing  such  appallinf.  Iiearl-w  ilheriiig  dc- 
nimciations  of  tin-  popular  obl(K|iiy  upon  ilir  vciii.il  nir.  ake  of  a  jioor  author, 
who  Ihoiighl  to  please  us  in  the  at  I  of  filhug  his  po<keis,-for  the  sum  of  liis 
denicriis  iimouiiis  to  no  inorc  ihiiii  that,— it  does,  I  own,  seem  to  me  a  specie  s 
of  ri-ltibutivc  justice  far  too  severe  for  llic  offence.  A  culprit  in  the  jiilloiy 
(liaif  the  eggs)  meets  with  B  >  si'vcrer  e\|)iobation. 

iiidi-fd,  I  luive  oden  woMdiMc<l  that  soine  modest  critic  has  not  proposed 
Ih.Ti  tlitre  shoulil    be  a  wooden  machine  to  that  ellcct  creeled  hi   ;.onie  eon- 
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venient  part  of  the  proscenium,  which  an  unsuccessful  author  should  be  re- 
quired to  mount,  atid  stand  his  hour,  exposed  to  tlie  apples  and  oranges  of  tiie 
pit.  This  amende  honorable  would  well  suit  with  the  meanness  of  some 
authors,  who,  in  their  prologues,  fairly  prostrate  their  skulls  to  the  audience, 
and  seem  to  invite  a  pelting. 

Or  why  should  ihey  not  have  their  pens  publicly  broke  over  their  heads,  as 
the  swords  of  recreant  knights  in  old  times  were,  and  an  o.itli  administered  to 
them  thiit  they  should  never  write  again  ? 

Seriously,  Messieurs  the  Public,  this  outrageous  way  which  you  h.nve  got  of 
expressing  your  displeasures  is  too  much  for  the  occasion.  Wh.cn  I  wa.s 
deafening  under  the  effects  of  it,  I  could  not  help  asking  wjiat  crime  of  great 
moral  turpitude  I  had  committed  :  for  every  man  about  me  seemed  to  feel  the 
offence  as  personal  to  himself  :  as  something  which  public  interest  and  private 
feelings  alike  called  upon  him  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  to  stigmatize 
with  mfamy. 

The  Romans,  it  is  well-known  to  you,  Mr.  Reflector,  took  a  gentler  method 
of  marking  tlieir  disapprobation  of  an  author's  work.  They  were  a  humane 
and  equitable  nation.  I  hey  left  \.\\cfurca  and  \.he palibulum,  the  a.xe  and  the 
rods,  to  great  offenders  :  for  tliese  minor  and  (if  1  may  so  term  them)  extra- 
moral  offences,  llic  bent  thumb  was  considered  as  a  sufhcient  sign  of  disappro- 
bation,— vertere  pollicem ;  as  the  pressed  thumb,  premere  pollicem,  was  a 
mark  of  approving. 

And  really  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fitness  in  this  method,  a 
correspondency  of  sign  in  the  punishment  to  the  oflence.  For,  as  the  action 
of  writing  is  performed  by  bending  the  thumi)  forv.ard,  the  retroversion  or 
bending  back  of  that  joint  did  not  uria]:)tly  point  to  the  opposite  of  that  action  ; 
implying  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  audience  that  the  author  should  write  no 
more:  a  much  more  significant  as  well  as  more  humane  way  of  expressing 
that  desire  than  our  custom  of  hissing,  wiiich  is  altogether  senseless  and  inde- 
fensible. Nor  do  we  find  that  the  Homan  audiences  deprived  themselves,  by 
this  lenity,  of  any  tittle  of  that  supremacy  wliicli  audiences  in  all  ages  liave 
thought  themselves  bound  to  maintain  over  such  as  have  been  candidates  for 
their  applause.  On  tlie  contrary,  by  this  method  they  seem  to  liave  liad  the 
autlK)r,  as  we  should  exjiress  it,  completely  under  finder  and  thumb. 

Tlie  provocations  to  which  a  dramatic  genius  is  exposed  from  the  public  arc 
so  much  the  more  vexatious  as  they  arc  removed  from  any  possibility  of  retalia- 
tion, which  sweetens  most  other  injuries;  for  the  public  ne^'er  loriles  itself. 
Not  but  something  very  like  it  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  O.P.  dilTercnces. 
'J  he  jjlacards  which  were  nightly  exhibited  were,  properlv  speaking,  the  com- 
position of  the  public.  The  puljjic  wrote  them,  the  public  aiiplamieil  tliem  ; 
and  [iiecious  morceaux  of  wit  and  eloquence  they  were,— except  s<inu"  few,  of 
a  better  (juality,  which  it  is  well  known  were  furnished  by  professed  dramatic 
writers.  After  this  specinum  of  what  the  jiublie  can  do  for  itself,  it  should 
be  a  little  slow  in  condemning  what  others  do  for  it. 

As  the  degrees  of  malignancy  vary  in  people  according  as  Ihey  liave  more 
or  less  of  the  Old  Serpent  (the  fallier  of  liisscs)  in  their  e<imposjtion.  1  have 
sometimes  amused  myself  witli  analv/ing  this  many-headed  hydra,  which  calls 
itself  the  public,  into  the  component  parts  of  wliicli  it  is  "  compliiated.  heail 
and  tail,  "  and  seeing  how  m.my  varieties  of  the  snake  kind  it  e.in  aflord. 

1  irst,  there  is  the  Common  l''.nglisli  Siiaki-.— '1  his  is  that  p. irt  of  the  audi- 
tory who  are  always  the  majority  at  dainnaii.->ns  ;  liuf  who.  h.iving  no  critical 
venom  in  themselves  to  sting  them  on,  stay  till  they  hear  oliurs  hiss,  and  Ihen 
join  in  for  company. 

The  HImd  Worm  is  a  species  very  nearly  allied  to  llie  foregoing.  Some 
naturalists  have  doubted  wlielher  they  aiir  not  llie  s;imc. 

1  he  Rattlesnake. — 'I'licse  are  your  obstreperous  talking  critics,— the  im- 
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pertinent  guides  of  tlie  pit, — who  will  not  give  a  plain  man  leave  to  enjoy  an 
evening's  entertainment  ;  but  with  their  frothy  jargon  and  incessant  finding  of 
faults,  either  drown  his  pleasure  quite,  or  force  him,  in  his  own  defence,  to 
join  in  their  clamorous  censure.  The  hiss  always  originates  with  these. 
When  this  creature  springs  his  rattle,  you  would  think,  from  the  noise  it 
makes,  there  was  something  in  it ;  but  you  have  only  to  examine  the  instru- 
ment from  which  the  noise  proceeds,  and  you  will  find  it  typical  of  a  critic's 
tongue, — a  shallow  membrane,  empty,  voluble,  and  sealed  in  the  most  con- 
temptible part  of  the  creatures  body. 

The  Whipsnake. — This  is  ho  that  lashes  the  poor  author  the  next  day  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  Deaf  Adder,  or  Surda  Echidna  of  Linnasus. — Under  this  head  may  be 
classed  all  that  portion  of  the  spectators  (for  audience  they  properly  are  not), 
who,  not  finding  the  first  act  of  a  piece  answer  to  their  preconceived  notions  of 
what  a  first  act  siiould  be,  like  Obstinate  in  John  Bunyan,  positively  thrust 
their  fingers  in  their  ears,  that  they  may  not  hear  a  word  of  what  is  coming, 
thougli  perhaps  tlie  very  next  act  may  be  composed  in  a  style  as  different  as 
possible,  and  be  written  quite  to  their  own  tastes.  These  adders  refuse  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  because  the  tuning  of  his  instrument  gave  them 
offence. 

I  should  weary  you  and  myself  too,  if  I  were  to  go  through  all  the  classes 
of  the  serpent  kind.  Two  tjualities  are  common  to  them  all.  They  are 
creatures  of  remarkably  cold  digestions,  and  chiclly  haunt  pits  and  low 
giuun'ls. 

I  proceed  with  more  pleasure  to  give  you  an  accoimt  of  a  club  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  There  arc  fourteen  of  us,  who  arc  all  authors  that 
have  been  once  in  our  lives  what  is  called  damticd.  We  meet  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  respective  nights,  and  make  ourselves  merry  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  The  chief  teneis  wliich  distinguish  our  society,  and  which  every  man 
among  us  is  bound  to  hold  for  gospel,  are, — 

Tliat  the  ptiblic,  or  mob,  in  all  ages  have  been  a  set  of  blind,  deaf, 
ob-.iina!c,  senseless,  illiterate  savages  'I'hat  no  man  of  genius,  in  his  senses, 
would  be  ambitions  of  pleasing  sucli  a  capricious,  tmgrateful  rabble.  That 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  writing  fur  them  is  to  j^ick  their  pockets;  and, 
that  failing,  wo  are  at  full  liberty  to  vilify  and  abuse  them  as  much  as  ever  we 
think  fit. 

That  niithors,  by  their  affected  pretences  to  humility,  which  tlicy  made  use 
of  as  a  cloak  to  insinuate  their  writings  into  the  callous  .senses  of  the  multitude, 
oIjIusc  to  everything  but  the  grossest  flattery,  have  by  degrees  made  that  great 
beast  tlicir  m.aster  ;  as  we  may  act  submission  to  children  till  we  arc  obliged  to 
practise  it  in  earnest.  That  authors  are  and  ought  to  be  considered  the 
niiu.ters  and  prccejjtors  of  the  public,  and  not  vice  Ti-r.uh  'Jhat  it  was  so  in 
the  days  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musx-us;  and  would  be  so  again,  if  it  were 
not  that  writers  prove  traitors  to  themselves.  That,  in  particular,  in  the  days 
of  tlie  first  of  those  tlirer;  great  auiliors  just  mrnlioned.  audiences  appear  to 
have  been  |yrlecl  models  of  what  audiences  should  be  ;  for  though,  along 
Willi  the  trees  and  the  rocks  and  the  wild  creatures  which  he  drew  after  him  to 
livScn  to  his  .strains,  some  serpents  doubtle'-s  came  to  hear  his  music,  it  does 
I    \.i.i  :ipjw.r,r  ili;ir  :inv  nv  Minnn/  tlvm  ever  lified  up  <!  dis\c»tieiit  voice.     They 

11  those  days.     Now  every  stock  and  stone 

1"  nnd  "  candid  .ludilors,"  ns  having  given 
ir-.'-  i<>  a  faisc  notion  in  llK)^'-•  to  whom  thcy  wcrc  applied,  ns  if  they  ronfein-d 
iijioii  ilii-ii)  some  right,  wliic/i  tliry  cniiiot  hnve,  of  exercising  their  judgments, 
oui;lit  to  b«  utterly  banislicd  and  e.sploded. 
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These  are  our  distinguishing  tenets.  To  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  cause 
in  which  we  suffered,  as  the  ancients  sacrificed  a  goat,  a  supposed  unhealtliy 
animal,  to  /Esculapius,  on  our  feast-nights  we  cut  up  a  goose,  an  animal 
typical  of  tkc  popular  voice,  Co  the  deities  of  Candour  and  Patient  Hearing. 
A  zealous  member  of  the  society  once  proposed  tliat  we  should  revive  the 
obsolete  luxury  of  viper-broth  ;  but  the  .stomachs  of  some  of  the  company 
rising  at  the  proposition,  we  lost  the  benefit  of  that  highly  salutary  and 
d/if /dotal  dish. 

Tl-.e  privileges  of  admission  to  our  club  is  strictly  limited  to  such  as  have 
been  fairly  damned.  A  piece  that  has  met  with  ever  .so  little  applause,  that 
has  but  languished  its  night  or  two,  and  then  gone  out,  will  never  entitle  its 
author  to  a  seat  among  us.  An  exception  to  our  usu.d  readiness  in  conferring 
tliis  privilege  is  in  the  case  of  a  writer,  who,  having  been  once  condemned, 
w  rites  again,  and  becomes  candidate  for  a  second  martyrdom.  Simple  damna- 
tion we  hold  to  be  a  merit ;  but  to  be  twice  damned  we  adjudge  infamous. 
!Such  a  one  we  utterly  reject,  and  blackball  witliout  a  hearing  : — 

"  lite  coiniiwn  dr.nined  shun  his  society." 

Hoping  that  your  publication  of  our  regulations  may  be  a  means  of  inviting 
some  more  members  into  our  society,  I  conclude  this  long  letter.— I  am,  Sir, 
yours,  Semel-Damxatus. 


(Oix  ^iirral  Sottetics;    imi^  iljc  (Tljnvuctcu  of  an 
^Inbertahcr. 

{The  Reflector,  No.  in..  Art.  .\i.,  iSii.) 

Mk.  Reflector.— I  was  amused  the  other  day  with  having  the  following 
notice  thrust  into  my  hand  bv  a  man  who  gives  out  bills  at  the  corner  of  licet 
Market.  Whethir  he  saw  aiiv  progno;-tics  about  me,  that  made  him  judge 
.sucii  a  notice  seasonable,  I  cannot  ^ay  ;  I  might  perhaps  carry  in  a  countenance 
(naturally  not  very  florid)  traces  of  a  fever  whicli  had  not  long  left  nu\  'I  iiose 
fellows  have  a  good  instinctive  way  of  guessing  at  the  sort  of  people  lliat  ate 
likeliest  to  pay  attention  to  their  papers. 

"  nfKiAi.  society. 
".\  favourable  opportunity  now  offers  to  any  person  of  cither  sex.  vlio 
would  wish  to  be  Innicd  in  a  genteel  manner,  by  piiying  one  sliilling  enirance, 
and  twopence  jier  week  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  stuc'l^.  Members  to  be  free  m 
six  months.  The  money  to  b(!  paid  at  Mr.  Middietons,  at  the  sign  of  the 
J-irst  and  the  Last,  Stonecutter's  Street,  l'"lcct  Market.  The  dcccised  to  be 
furnished  as  follows  -.—A  strong  elm  coffin,  covered  will)  supcrfnie  bl.iek,  and 
finished  with  two  rows,  all  round,  close  drove,  best  japaiuied  nails,  and 
adorni'd  witli  ornamental  drops,  a  liandsonie  plale  of  insciiplion.  Angel  above, 
and  Flower  beneath,  and  four  pairof  liandsunu-  h.indle.,  wilii  wrouglit  gripes  : 
the  coffin  to  be  well  pitched,  lined,  and  ruflled  with  fine  crape;  a  handsome 
crape  shroud,  cap  and  pillow,  lor  use,  a  handsonie  velvet  pall,  three  gentlc- 
mens  cloaks,  three  crape  hatbands,  three  hoods  and  scarfs,  and  six  pairs  of 
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gloves;  two  porters  equipped  to  attend  the  funeral,  a  man  to  attend  the 
same  witli  band  and  gloves;  also,  the  burial  fees  paid,  if  not  exceeding  one 
guinea." 

"  Man,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes, 
and  pompous  in  the  grave."  Whoever  drew  up  tliis  little  advertiseinent,  co.- 
tainly  understood  this  appetite  in  the  species,  and  has  made  abundant  ];rovi- 
sion  for  it.  It  really  almost  induces  a  iceJtinn  vit(v  upon  one  to  read  it. 
Methinks  I  could  be  willing  to  die,  in  death  to  be  so  attended.  The  two  rows 
all  round  close-drove  best  black  japanned  nails,  how  feelingly  do  they  inviic 
and  irresistibly  persuade  us  to  come  and  be  fastened  down  !  \Vhat  aching  head 
can  resist  the  temptation  to  repose,  wliich  the  crape  shroud,  the  cap,  and  the 
pillow  present  ?  What  sting  is  tiiere  in  death,  whicii  the  handles  with  wrouglu 
gripes  are  not  calculated  to  pluck  away?  What  victory  in  the  grave,  whicli  liie 
drops  and  the  velvet  pall  do  not  render  at  least  extreniely  disputable?  but 
above  all,  the  pretty  emblematic  plate  with  the  Angel  above  and  the  Flower 
beneath,  takes  me  mightily. 

The  notice  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  though  the  society  lias  been  established 
but  a  few  years,  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  persons  have  put  down  their 
names.  It  is  really  an  affecting  consideration  to  think  of  so  many  poor 
people,  of  the  industrious  and  hard-working  class  (for  none  but  such  would  be 
possessed  of  such  a  generous  foretliought)  clubljing  their  twopences  to  save 
tiie  reproach  of  a  parish  funeral.  Many  a  poor  fellow,  I  dare  swear,  lias  that 
Angel  and  Flower  kept  from  the  Ain^cl  and  Fttnchboiol,  while,  to  provide 
himself  a  bier,  he  has  curtailed  himself  of  beer.  Many  a  savoury  morsel  has 
the  living  body  been  deprived  of,  that  the  lifeless  one  migiu  be  served  up  in  a 
richer  slate  to  the  worms.  And  sure,  if  ti)e  body  could  understand  the  actions 
of  the  soul,  and  entertain  generous  notions  of  things,  it  would  thank  its  provi- 
dent partner,  that  she  had  been  more  solicitous  to  defend  it  from  dishonours 
at  its  dissolution,  th.an  careful  to  pamper  it  with  good  things  in  the  time  of  its 
union.  If  C.'oisar  were  chielly  anxious  at  his  death  how  lie  migiit  die  most 
decently,  every  Burial  Society  may  be  considered  as  a  club  of  Ca;sars. 

Nothing  fends  to  keep  up,  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people, 
a  generous  horror  of  the  workhouse  more  than  the  manner  in  which  jiauper 
funerals  are  conducted  in  this  metropolis.  Tiie  coffin  nothing  but  a  few  naked 
planks,  coarsely  put  together,— the  w.ant  of  a  pall  (that  decent  and  well- 
imagined  veil,  which,  liiding  \.\\v.  coffin  that  hides  the  body,  keeps  that  which 
would  shock  us  at  two  removes  from  usK  the  coloured  coats  of  the  men  that 
are  hired,  at  cheaji  rales,  to  carry  (he  body,  — alioi^ether  give  the  notion  of 
tlie  (l<;ce.ised  having  been  some  person  of  an  ill-life  and  conversation,  some 
one  who  may  not  claim  llur  entire  riles  of  Christian  burial,— one  by  whom 
some  parts  of  the  sacn-d  ceremony  would  l)C  desecr.itcd  if  they  should  be  be 
stowed  upon  him.  I  m(;et  tliese  meagre  processions  somelimes  in  the  streets. 
'I'licy  are  sure  to  make  me  out  of  li'unour  and  melancholy  all  the  day  after. 
They  liave  a  harsh  and  ominous  aspect. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  prospectus  issued  from  Mr.  T'lddlcton's,  Stone- 
cutter s  .Street,  which  pleases  ine  less  than  the  rest,  it  is  to  fiml  thai  the  six 
p.iirs  of  gloves  are  to  be  returned,  tliat  they  nre  only  lent,  or,  .is  the  bill  ex- 
presses it,  for  um:,  on  the  occasion.  The  hoods,  scarfs,  and  halbaiuls,  may 
properly  enough  Im;  given  up,  after  the  solemnity  :  the  clo.iks  no  genllcman 
woulil  think  »if  keeping;  but  a  p.iir  of  gloves,  once  fitted  on,  ought  not  in  , 
courtesy  to  be  rc-dcmanded.  '1  he  wcaier  should  certainly  Ii.ive  (he  fee-simple  i 
of  thrm.  'I'he  cost  would  Ix-  but  trilling,  and  they  would  be  a  prouer 
tncniori  d  of  lli"  day.  This  p.iit  of  the  propos.d  wants  reeonsiderin;.;.  It  is 
Hot  roll,  i-r.rfl  in  the  .same  hbiT.d  w.iy  of  thinking  as  itie  rest.  I  am  also  \\ 
liiile  iloiiliiful  whcllnr  the  limit,  within  which  ihj  burial-fee  is  made  payable, 
kliuuld  nut  lie  extended  to  ihirly  shillings. 
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Some  provision  too  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  made  in  favour  of  those  well-  j 
intentioned  persons  and  well-wishers  to  the  fund,  who,  having  all  along  paid 
'  their  subscriptions  regularly,  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  before  the  six  months,  j 
which  would  entitle  them  to  their  freedom,  are  quite  completed.  One  can  • 
hardly  imagine  a  more  distressing  case  than  that  of  a  poor  fellow  lingering  on  I 
in  a  consumption  till  the  period  of  his  freedom  is  almost  in  sight,  and  then  i 
finding  liiniself  going  wiiii  a  velocity  which  makes  it  doubtful  wlieiher  he  sliall  ! 
be  entitled  to  his  funeral  honours  :  his  quota  to  which  he  nevertheless  squeezes  : 
out  to  tlie  diminution  of  the  comforts  which  sickness  demands.  I  think,  in  ! 
such  cases,  some  of  the  contribution-money  ought  to  revert.  With  some  such  ' 
modifications,  which  might  easily  be  introduced,  I  see  nothing  in  these  Pro-  \ 
posals  of  Mr.  Aliddleton  which  is  not  strictly  fair  and  genteel ;  and  Jieartiiy 
recommend  them  to  all  persons  of  moderate  incomes,  in  either  se.\-,  who  are  1 
willing  that  tliis  perishable  part  of  them  should  quit  the  scene  of  its  mortal  ' 
activities,  with  as  handsome  circumstances  as  possible.  j 

Before  I  quit  the  subject,  1  must  guard  my  readers  against  a  scandal,  which  | 
they  may  be  apt  to  take  at  the  place  wiience  these  Proposals  purport  to  be  ' 
issued.  From  the  sign  of  the  First  and  tiie  Last,  they  may  conclude  that  Mr.  | 
Middlcton  is  some  publican,  who,  in  assembling  a  club  of  this  description  at  j 
his  liouse,  may  have  a  sinister  end  of  liis  own,  altogether  foreign  to  the  solemn  j 
purpose  for  which  the  club  is  pretended  to  be  instituted.  1  must  set  them 
right  uy  informing  them  that  the  issuer  of  these  Proposals  is  no  publican, 
though  he  hangs  out  a  sign,  but  an  honest  superintendent  of  funerals,  who,  by 
the  device  of  a  Cradle  and  a  Coffin,  coiuieciing  both  ends  of  iiuman  existence 
together,  has  most  ingeniously  contrived  to  insinuate,  that  the  framcrs  of  these 
first  and  lust  receptacles  of  mankind  divide  this  our  life  betwixt  them,  and 
that  all  that  passes  from  the  midwife  to  the  undertaker  may,  in  strict  propriety, 
go  for  iiotliiiii^:  an  awful  and  instructive  lesson  to  human  vanity. 

Looking  over  some  papers  lately  that  fell  into  my  hands  by  chance,  and 
appear  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  I 
stumbled,  among  the  rest,  upon  the  following  short  Essay,  which  the  writer 
calls  "The  Cliamctcr  of  an  Undertaker."  It  is  written  with  some  stiflness 
and  peculiarities  of  style,  but  some  parts  of  it,  I  think,  not  unaptly  characterize 
the  profession  to  which  Mr.  Midillcton  has  the  honour  to  belong.  The  writer 
doiiijtless  had  in  his  mind  the  entertaining  character  of  ^able,  in  Steele's  ex- 
cellent comedy  of  the  Funeral. 

"CHARACTER   OF  AN   UNDERTAKEK. 

"  lie  is  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  burials  and  mourning  .is,cniblics,  gr.uul 

marshal  at  funeral  processions,  the  only  true  yeoman  of  the  lixly.  over  which 

he  exercises  a  dictatorial  niithority  from  llie  moment  that  the  breath  has  taken 

leave  to  that  of  its  final  commitment  to  llic  c.uth.     Ills  ministry  begins  where 

the  physicians,  tlie  lawyer's,  and   the  divine  s  end.     Or  if  some  part  of  the 

functions  of  tht;  latter  run  parallel  with  his.  it  is  only  /'//  oniiiif  ad  sfintiialia. 

I  lis  tempor.iliiics  ninaiii  un(|ucslione(I.     Wv  is  arbitmtor  of  all  cjuestions  of 

honour  whii  h  may  concern  the  tlefimct  ;  and  upon  slight  inspection  will  pro- 

Munce  how  long  Ik- may  remain   in   ihi.  upper  wmld  with  credit  to  himself, 

mI  when  it  will  i>e  prudiiu  for  hi-,  reputation  to  leinc.      IIis  «UMcrmiiialion  in 

I  ise  point;  is  peremptory  and  wilhoul  appeal.     Vel.  with  a  nKxlosiy  peculiar 

.  his  profession,  he  meddles  not  out  of  his  own  sphere.     With  the  RcKwi  or 

■  id  actions  (if  the  deeeasi-d   in  liis  lifetime  he  ll.^s  nothinjj  lu  do.     He  leaves 

the  friends  of  the  dead  man  to  form  their  own  tunjeelures  as  to  the  place  to 

which  the  departed  spirit   is  gone,      liis  care  is  only  about  the  cxiivia-.      He 

roncernsnut  hjinself  even  about  the  body,  as  it  is  a  ftnuture  of  p.irts  intern.il, 

;id  a    wondcrlul    microcosm.      He  leaves  ^iucli  curious  speculations   to   the 


anatomy  professor.  Or,  if  anything,  he  is  averse  to  such  wanton  inquiries,  as 
delighting  rather  that  the  parts  which  he  has  care  of  should  be  returned  to 
tlieir  kindred  dust  in  as  liandsome  and  unmutilated  a  condition  as  possible  ; 
that  the  grave  should  have  its  full  and  unimpaired  tribute,— a  complete  and 
just  carcass.  Nor  is  he  only  careful  to  provide  for  the  body's  entireness,  but  for 
its  accommodation  and  ornament.  He  orders  the  fashion  of  iis  clothes,  and 
designs  the  symmetry  of  its  dwelling.  Its  vanity  has  an  innocent  survival  m 
him.  He  is  bed-n;akcr  to  the  dead.  The  pillows  which  he  lays  never 
rumple.  The  day  of  miermcnt  is  the  theatre  in  which  he  displa^-s  the  mysteries 
of  his  art.  It  is  hard  to  describe  what  he  is,  or  rather  to  tell  what  he  is  not, 
on  that  day  :  for,  being  neither  kinsman,  servant,  or  friend,  lie  is  all  in  turns  ; 
a  transcendent,  running  through  all  those  relations.  His  office  is  to  supply 
the  place  of  self-agency  in  the  family,  who  arc  presumed  incapable  of  it  through 
grief.  He  is  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands,  to  the  whole  household.  A  draught 
of  wine  can  not  go  round  to  the  mourners,  but  he  must  minister  it.  -\  cliair 
may  hardly  be  restored  to  its  place  by  a  less  solemn  hand  than  his.  He  takes 
upon  himself  all  functions,  and  is  a  sort  of  ephemeral  major-domo!  He 
distributes  his  attentions  among  the  company  assembled  according  to  the 
degree  of  affliction,  which  he  calculates  to  the  degree  of  kin  from  the  deceased; 
and  marshals  them  accordingly  in  the  procession.  He  himself  is  of  a  sad  and 
tristful  countenance;  yet  such  as  (if  well  examined)  is  not  without  some  show 
of  patience  and  resignation  at  bottom  :  prefiguring,  as  it  were,  to  tiie  friends  of 
the  deceased,  what  their  grief  shall  be  when  tlie  li.ind  of  Time  shall  have 
softened  and  taken  down  the  bitterness  of  their  first  anguish;  so  handsomely 
can  lie  fcre-shape  and  anticipate  the  v.ork  of  'I  inie.  Lastly,  with  his  wand,  as 
with  another  divining  rod,  he  calculates  the  depth  of  earth  at  which  the  bones 
of  the  dead  man  may  rest,  which  he  ordinarily  contrives  may  be  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  surface  of  this  earth,  as  may  frustrate  the  profane  attempts 
of  such  as  would  violate  his  repose,  yet  sutticiently  on  this  side  the  centre 
to  give  his  friends  hopes  of  an  easy  and  practicable  resurrection.  And  heiv 
we  leave  liim,  casting  in  dust  to  dust,  w  hicli  is  the  last  friendly  office  that  he 
undertakes  to  do."  Begging  your  pardon  for  detaining  you  so  long  among 
graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs,  1  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  JMokitlrus. 


0:u"  on  !^ppcfitc. 

(The  /\'i-t!eft,>r.  No.  iv..  Art.  xix.,  1811,) 
I  A.vt  K'jiiig  to  lay  before  you  a  <  ase  of  the  most  iniquitous  persecution  lliat 

(  vri  poor  ilevil  Mlttcfcil. 

You  nui  .1  know,  then,  lliat  I  have  been  visited  with  a  calamity  over  since  my 
l)irth.     How  hliall    I    tmtilion  it  without  ollrnding  diljcacy?  Vet.  out  it  must. 

My  .sufferings,  then,  have  nil  arisen  from  a  most  inordinate  appetite 

Not  for  wealth,  not  for  v.rst  pos.sessions.— then  might  I  have  hoped  to  find 
a  cure  in  some  of  lliose  precepts  of  pliilosophers  or  poets,— those  :r/A/  // 
Vi,ici  which  1  lorace  speaks  of  : 

"<|iiiljiii  liunc  Icnirc  dnlorrin 
I'osii'..  cl  ma;(nam  mnrlji  dciioncic  partem  ;" 


not  for  glory,  not  for  fame,  not  for  applause, — for  against  this  disease,  too,  he 
telis  Hi  tliere  are  certain  piacula,  or,  as  Pope  has  chosen  to  render  it, 

"  rhymes,  which  fresh  and  fresh  applied, 
Will  cure  the  arrant'st  puppy  of  his  pride  ; " 

nor  yet  for  ple?^ure,  properly  so  called  :  the  strict  and  virtuous  lessons  which 
I  received  in  early  life  from  the  best  of  parents — a  pious  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  nov/  no  more, — I  trust  have  rendered  me  sufficiently 
secure  on  that  side  :  — 

Xo,  sir,  for  none  of  these  things  :  but  an  appetite,  in  its  coarsest  and  least 
metaphorical  sense, — an  appetite  iox  food. 

The  exorbitances  of  my  arrow-root  and  pap-dish  days  I  cannot  go  back  far 
enough  to  remember,  only  I  have  been  told  that,  my  mother's  constitution  not 
admitting  of  my  being  nursed  at  home,  the  woman  who  had  the  care  of  ma  for 
that  purpose  used  to  make  most  extravagant  demands  for  my  pretended  ex- 
cesses in  that  kind  ;  which  my  parents,  rather  than  believe  anything  unpleasant 
of  me,  chose  to  impute  to  the  known  covetousness  and  mercenary  disposition 
of  that  sort  of  people.  This  blindness  continued  on  their  part  after  I  was  sent 
for  home,  up  to  the  period  when  it  was  thought  proper,  on  account  of  my 
advanced  age,  that  I  should  mix  with  other  boys  more  unreservedly  than  I  had 
hitiierto  done.     I  was  accordingly  sent  to  boarding-school. 

Plere  the  melancholy  truth  became  too  apparent  to  be  disguised.  The 
prying  republic  of  which  a  great  school  consists,  soon  found  me  out:  there 
was  no  shifting  the  blame  any  longer  upon  otlier  people's  shoulders, — no 
good-natured  maid  to  take  ujjon  herself  the  enormities  of  which  I  stood  accused 
in  the  article  of  bread  and  butter,  besides  the  crying  sin  of  stolen  ends  of 
puddings,  and  cold  pies  strangely  missing.  The  truth  was  but  too  manifest  in 
my  looks, — in  the  evident  signs  of  inanition  which  I  exhibited  after  the  fullest 
meals,  in  spite  of  tiie  double  allowance  which  my  master  was  privately  in- 
structed by  my  kind  parents  to  give  me.  The  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which 
is  but  too  much  alive  in  grown  persons,  is  tenfold  more  active  and  alert  in 
boys.  Once  detected,  I  was  the  constant  butt  of  their  arrows, — the  mark 
against  which  every  puny  leveller  directed  his  little  shaft  of  scorn.  The  very 
Gr.aduses  and  Thosauruses  were  rakerl  for  phrases  to  pelt  me  with  by  tlic  tiny 
pedants.  Ventri  natus, —  Vcutridcditus,  —  I'ciniia  s^iihi, — liscarum }^urg;s, — 
Diipibi/s  tndu{^cns, — Non  dans  frarna  gulcc.—SiCtuiis  laittcc  fcrcula  incncts, 
resounded  wheresoever  I  passed.  I  led  a  weary  life,  suffering  the  penalties  of 
guilt  for  that  wiiich  v.'a.s  no  crime,  but  only  following  the  blameless  dictates  of 
nature.  '1  he  remembrance  of  those  childish  reproaches  haunts  me  yet  often- 
times in  my  dreams.  My  school-days  come  again,  and  the  horror  I  used  to 
feel,  when  in  some  silent  corner  retired  from  the  notice  of  my  unfeeling  play- 
fellows, I  have  .sat  to  mumble  the  solitary  slice  of  gingerbread  allotted  me  by 
the  bounty  of  considerate  friends,  and  have  ached  at  heart  because  I  could  not 
spare  a  portion  of  it,  as  I  saw  other  boys  do,  to  some  favourite  l)oy  ;  — for  if  I 
know  my  own  he.art,  I  was  never  selfish, — never  possessed  a  luxury  which  I 
did  not  hasten  to  communicate  to  others ;  but  my  food,  alas  !  w.is  none  ;  it 
wxs  an  indispcnsabli-  necessary  ;  I  could  as  soon  have  spared  ilie  blootl  in  my 
veins,  as  have  parted  that  with  my  companions. 

Well,  no  one  stage  of  suffering  lasts  for  ever  :  we  should  grow  reconciled  lo 
i";  at  length,  I  suppose,  if  it  rlid.  The  miseries  of  my  school-days  had  their 
end;  1  was  once  more  restoied  to  the  pi'.ternal  dwelling.  The  aftectionatc 
.solicitudi;  of  my  p.ireuts  was  (lireeicd  to  tlie  good-natured  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing even  from  myself  llie  inlirniity  which  h.uiiiied  me.  I  wa;  contiiiiinlly  lold 
that  I  wasgrowmg,  and  the  appetite  I  displayed  was  lium.uiely  represented  115 
being  nothing  more  than  a  symptom  and  an  elfect  of  lint.  I  used  even  to  be 
complimented  upon  it.     liut  tills  temporary  fiction  could  not  endure  above  a 
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year  or  two.  I  ceased  to  grow,  but  alas !  I  did  not  cease  my  demands  for 
alimentary  sustenance. 

Those  times  are  long  since  passed,  and  with  them  have  ceased  to  exist  the 
fond  concealment, — the  indulgent  blindness,-  the  delicate  overlooking, —  the 
compassionate  fiction.  I  and  my  infirmity  are  left  exposed  and  bare  to  thp 
broad,  unwinking  eye  of  the  world,  which  nothing  can  elude.  My  meals  are 
scanned,  my  mouthfuls  weighed  in  a  balance  :  that  which  appetite  demands, 
is  set  down  to  the  account  of  gluttony, — a  sin  which  my  wiiole  soul  abhors, 
nay,  which  Nature  herself  lias  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  commit.  I  am  con- 
stitutionally disenabled  from  that  vice ;  for  how  can  he  be  guilty  of  excess, 
who  never  can  get  enough?  Let  them  cease,  then,  to  watch  my  plate ;  and 
leave  off  their  ungracious  comparisons  of  it  to  the  seven  baskets  of  fragments, 
and  the  supernaturally  replenished  cup  of  old  Baucis ;  and  be  thankful  that 
tlieir  more  phlegmatic  stomachs,  not  their  virtue,  have  saved  them  fioin  the  like 
reproaches.  1  do  not  see  that  any  of  them  desist  from  eating  till  tiie  holy  rage 
of  hunger,  as  some  one  calls  it,  is  supplied.  Alas  !  I  am  doomed  to  stop  short 
of  that  continence. 

What  am  1  to  do?  I  am,  by  disposition,  inclined  to  conviviality  and  the 
social  meal.  I  am  no  gourmand  :  1  require  no  dainties  :  I  should  despise  the 
board  of  Heliogabalus,  e.xcept  for  its  long  silting.  Those  vivacious,  long- 
continued  meals  of  the  latter  Romans,  indeed,  I  justly  envy ;  but  tiie  kind  of 
fare  which  the  Curii  and  Dentati  put  up  with,  I  could  be  content  with. 
Dentatus  I  have  been  called,  among  other  unsavoury  jests.  Double-meal 
is  another  name  whicii  my  acquaintance  liavc  palmed  upon  me,  for  an  innocent 
piece  of  policy  winch  I  put  in  practice  for  some  time  without  being  found  out ; 
which  was, — going  the  round  of  my  friends,  beginning  with  the  most  primitive 
feeders  among  them,  who  take  their  dinner  about  one  o'clock,  and  so  succes- 
sively dropping  in  upon  the  next  and  tlie  next,  till  by  the  time  I  got  among  my 
more  fashionai)le  intimates,  whose  hour  was  six  or  .seven,  1  iiave  nearly  made 
lip  the  body  of  a  just  and  complete  meal  (as  1  reckon  it),  without  taking  more 
than  one  dinner  (as  they  account  of  dinners)  at  one  person's  house.  Since  I 
have  been  foimd  out,  l  endeavour  to  make  up  my  damper,  as  I  call  it,  at 
liome,  before  I  go  out.  I'.ut  alas  !  with  me,  increase  of  appetite  truly  grows 
liy  wiiat  it  feeds  on.  What  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  me  at  those  dinner-p.irties 
is,  the  senseless  custom  of  cheese,  and  the  dessert  afterwards.  I  have  a 
rational  antipathy  to  the  former  ;  and  for  fruit,  and  those  other  vain  vegetable 
substitutes  for  meat  (meat,  the  only  lei,'itimate  aliment  fur  Imman  creatures 
smcc  the  I-'lood,  as  I  t.ake  it  to  be  tleduced  fron>  that  permission,  or  ordinance 
rather,  given  to  Noah  and  his  descendants),  I  liold  them  in  i^erfeet  contempt. 
Hay  for  horses.  I  nmcmber  a  pretty  apologue,  which  Mandeville  tells  very 
much  to  this  purpu  >•  in  his  I'nblc  of  the  lU-es  :  He  luint^s  in  a  I. ion  arguing 
witli  a  Merchant,  who  h.id  \<'niurr(l  to  exposliilale  uiiii  this  king  of  l>e.asts 
upon  his  vioUnl  melhods  of  feeding.  The  Lion  thus  retorts  :  — "  Sav.age  I  am  ; 
but  no  creature  can  be  called  cruel  lint  wliat  either  by  malice  or  insensibility 
cxiingnishcs  his  natural  jjity.  The  Lion  was  born  without  compassion  ;  we 
follow  llie  instinct  of  our  nature  ;  the  gods  h.we  appomted  us  to  live-  upon  the 
waste  and  spoil  of  other  animals,  and  as  long  as  we  i  ui  meet  with  dcid  ones, 
we  never  hunt  after  the  living  ;  "lis  only  m.in.  misehicvutis  man,  that  can  make 
death  a  sport.  Nature  lauglit  your  stomadi  to  crave  nothing  but  ve«el,il>les. 
-  ('  'nder  f.ivimr  of  the  Lion,  if  In-  meant  to  assert  this  universally  of  mankind, 
ii  IS  not  true.  However,  what  he  .says  |)resenlly  is  very  sensible. )— Your 
violent  fondness  to  change,  and  greater  eagerness  alter  novelties,  have 
i>ri,mpi("d  you  to  the  destruction  of  aiiitnals  without  justice  or  necessity.  '!  he 
I  ■.  liaH  n  ferment  within  liiin,  that  consumes  the  toughest  skin  and  hardevi 
as  v\cll  as  the  llesh  of  all  animals  without  exieptioii.  Your  s(|U>  aiiiish 
I'll,   in  which  the  digestive  heat  is  weak  and  inconsiderable,  won't  so 
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much  as  admit  of  the  most  tender  parts  of  them,   unless  above  half  the  con- 
coction has  been  performed  by  artificial  fire  beforehand;  and  yet  what  anijiial 
have  you  spared,  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  a  languid  appetite?     Languid,  I 
say;  for  what  is  man's  hunger  if  compared  with  the  Lions?    Yours,  when  it  is 
I    at  tlie  worst,  makes  you  faint;   mine  makes  me  mad:   oft  have  I   tried  with 
I    roots  and  herbs  to  allay  the  violence  of  it,  but  in  vain;    nothing  but  large 
i    ciuantities   of  flesh  can   any   ways  appease  it. "^Allowing  for  the    Lion  not 
j    having  a  prophetic  instinct  to  take  in  every  Itistts  naturcc  that  was  possible  of 
;    the  liuman  appetite,   he  was,  generally  speakmg  in  the  right;    and  the  Mcr- 
■    chant  was  so  impressed  with  his  argument  that,  wc  are  told,  he  replied  not,  but 
I    fainted  away.     O,  Mr.   Reflector,   that  I  were  not  obliged  to  add,    that  the 
]    creature  who  thus  argues  was  but  a  type  of  me  !     Miserable  man  !  /  am  that 
j    Lion.     Oft  have  I  tried  with  roots  and  herbs  to  allay  that  violence,   but  in 

I    vain;    nothing  but " 

I  Those  tales,  wliich  arc  renewed  as  often  as  the  editors  of  papers  want  to  fill 
up  a  space  in  their  unfeeling  columns,  of  great  eaters,— people  that  devour 
whole  geese  and  legs  of  mutton  for  'tuat^crs,  are  sometimes  attempted  to  be 
drawn  to  a  parallel  with  my  case.  Tliis  wilful  confounding  of  motives  and 
circumstances,  which  make  all  the  difference  or  moral  or  immoral  in  actions, 
just  suits  tiie  sort  of  talent  which  some  of  my  acquaintance  pride  themselves 
upon.  Waiters  f — I  thank  heaven  1  was  never  mercenary,  nor  could  consent 
to  prostitute  a  gift  (though  but  a  left-handed  one)  of  nature  to  the  enlarging 
of  my  worldly  substance  ;  prudent  as  the  necessities,  w  hich  that  fatal  gift  have 
involved  me  in,  might  have  made  sucli  a  prostitution  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
an  indelicate  world. 

Rather,  let  me  say,  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  talent  which  was  given  me, 
I  have  been  content  to  sacrifice  no  common  expectations  ;  for  such  I  had  from 
an  old  lady,  a  near  relation  of  our  family,  in  whose  good  graces   1   Iiad  the 

fortune  to  stand,  till  one  fatal  evening .     You  have  seen,   Mr.   Retlector,    if 

1    you  have  ever  passed  your  time  much  in  country  towns,  tlie  kind  of  suppers  which 
elderly  ladies  in  those  places  have  lying  in  petto  in  an  adjoining  parlour,  next  to 
I    that  where  they  are  entertaining  their  periodically-invited  coevals  with  cards  and 
I    nuiftins.     The  cloth  is  usually  spread  some  half-hour  before  flic  final  rubber  is 
decided,  whence  the^y  adjourn  lo  sup  upon  wliat   may  emjihalicaily  be  called 
iiotliiiii;.     A  sliver  of  ham,  purposely  contrived  to  be  transparent  to  show  tlie 
I    china-flish  through  it,  neighbouring  a  slip  of  invisible  brawn,  which  abiUs  upon 
j    something  they  call  a  tartlet,  as  that  is  bravely  supported  by  an  atom  of  mar- 
!    malade,  flanked  in  its  turn  by  a  grain  of  potted   beef,  with  a  ]Kiwer  of  such 
I    (lishlings,    minir.is   of  ho^/'itiilily,   spread  in   defiance    of   himian   nature,   or 
rather  with  an  titter  ignorance  of  what  it  demands.     IJeing  engaged  at  one  of 
.    these  card  parlies,  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  little  before  siippcr-timc  (:is  ihcy  face- 
tiously call  the  point  of  lime  in  whicii  they  are  taking  these  sliadowy  refections). 
i    and  the  old  lady,  with  a  sort  of  fear  sliining  through  llie  sniilc  of  courteous 
i    Iiospii.ility  that  beamed  in  her  c<iiinten.ince,  Iiegged  me  lo  step  into  tiic  next 
room  and  take  something  befijie  I  went  out  into  the  cold,  — a  proposal  which. 
I    lay  not  in  my  naluie  to  deny.     Indignant  at  the  airy  prospect  I  saw  before  mc, 
I  set-to,  and  in  a  trice  despatched  the  whole  meal    intended  for  eleven  persons, 
— fish,  tiesh,  fowl,  pastry,     to  the  sprigs  of  garnishing  parsley,  and   the  List 
fearful  custard  thai  (luaked  upon  the  board.      I  need  not  descrilie  the  cf)nsl<T- 
natiou,  when  in  due  time  the  dowagers  adjourned  from  their  cards.      Where 

w;is  tin;  supper?     and   the  servants'   answ<T  Mr.  had  eat  it  all.     That 

Ircak,  however,  jested  me  out  of  a  good  three  hundred  |)ounds  a  year,  wiiicli  i 
I  afterwards  WMs  informed  for  a  cerl.iinty  the  old  lady  me.int  to  leave  me.  I 
mention  it  not  in  illustration  of  the  unli.ippy  f.iculty  which  I  am  possessed  of; 
for  any  uiilm  ky  wag  of  a  school-boy.  with  a  tolerable  appetite,  could  have 
done  as  much  without  feeling  any  hurt  after  it,— only  that  you  may  judge 
\ 
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whether  I  am  .1  man  likely  to  set  my  tnlent  to  sale,  or  to  require  the  pitiful 
stimului  of  a  wager. 

I  have  read  in  Fliny,  or  in  some  autlior  of  that  stamp,  of  a  reptile  in  Africa, 
whose  venom  is  of  that  hot,  destructive  quality,  that  wheresoever  it  fastens  its 
tooth,  the  wlio'.e  substance  of  the  animal  that  iias  been  bitten  in  a  few  seconds 
is  reduced  to  dust,  crumbles  away,  and  absolutely  disappears  :  it  is  called,  from 
this  quality,  the  Annihilator.  Why  am  I  forced  to  seek,  in  all  the  most  prodi- 
ijious  and  portentous  facts  of  Natural  History,  for  creatures  typical  of  myself. 
J  am  that  Snake,  that  Ainiihilator  :  "wherever  I  fasten,  in  afew  seconds " 

O  happy  sic'<  men.  tiiat  are  groanins;  under  the  want  of  that  very  (hing,  the 
excess  of  which  is  my  torment !  O  fortunate,  too  fortunate,  if  you  knew  your 
happiness,  invahds  !  What  would  I  not  give  to  e.vchange  this  fierce  concoctive 
and  digestive  heat,— this  rabid  fury  wiiicii  vexes  me,  wiiich  tears  and  torments 

ine, for  your  quiet,  mortified,  hcrmit-hke,  subdued,  and  sanctified  stomauiis, — 

your  cool,  chastened  inchnations,  and  coy  desires  for  food  ! 

To  what  unhappy  figuration  of  the  parts  intestine  I  owe  this  unnatural  crav- 
ing I  must  leave  to  the  anatomists  and  the  piiysicians  to  determine  :  tliey,  hke 
the  rest  of  tiie  world,  have  doubtless  tlieir  eye  upon  me;  and  as  I  have  been 
cut  i;p  alive  by  tlie  sarcasms  of  my  friends,  so  I  shudder  when  1  contemplate 
the  probability  that  this  animal  frame,  when  its  restless  appetites  shall  liave 
ceaied  their  importunity,  maybe  cut  up  also  (horrible  suggestion  !)  todctirmine 
in  what  systems  of  solids  or  Ihiids  this  original  sin  of  my  constitution  lay  lurk- 
ing. VVliat  work  will  they  make  with  their  acids  and  alkalines,  their  serums 
and  coai^ulums,  effervescences,  viscous  matter,  bile,  chyle,  and  acrimonious 
juices,  to  expl  lin  that  cause  which  nature,  wiio  willed  the  effect  to  punish  me 
for  my  sins,  may  no  less  iiave  determined  to  keep  in  the  dark  from  them,  to 
punish  them  fur  their  presumption. 

You  may  ask,  Mr.  kellcctor,  to  wiiat  purpose  is  my  appeal  to  you  :  what  can 
vou  do  for  me?  Alas  !  I  know  loo  well  that  my  ease  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
advice, — out  of  the  reach  of  consolation.  lUit  it  is  some  relief  to  ilie  wounded 
heart  to  impart  its  tale  of  misery  ;  and  some  of  my  acquaintance,  w^ho  may 
re.ad  mv  case  in  your  (lages,  under  a  borrowed  name,  may  be  induced  to  give 
it  a  more  humane  consideration  than  I  could  ever  yet  obt.iin  from  tliein  under 
mv  own.  Make  them,  if  possible,  to  rejlcct,  that  an  original  ix-culiarity  of 
cotistiiution  is  no  crime;  that  not  that  which  goes  into  the  mouth  ilesi;crates 
,a  man  but  that  which  comes  out  of  it,  -such  as  sarcasm,  bitter  jests,  mocks 
and  taunts,  and  ill-nalnred  observations  ;  and  let  them  consider,  if  theie  be 
such  ihings  (which  we  have  heard  of)  as  Pious  'I'rcachcry,  Innocent  .\dultery, 
&c.,  whether  there  may  not  be  also  such  a  thing  as  Innocent  (iluttony. 

Your  afllictcd  Servant, 
Ki).\X. 


^jo.'ipita   Oil   the  Jimmobcrnvc   ?^ni)u!0Ciuc  €f   ihc 

(77/c  l\fjlali)r,  No.  iv.,  All.  .\ix.,  iHii.) 


M«.  RF.ri.tXTOR. — Mylnisband  and  I  nrc  fond  of  company,  and  being  incn";y 
circumslan'-«'«.  we  nrc  M-ldom  without  ti  party  t'>  dinner  two  or  three  il.iys  in 
n  week.     Tliu  utmost  cordiality  has  hitlierto  pt\.-vailed  at  our  meetings  :  but 
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there  is  a  young  gentleman,  a  near  relation  of  my  husband's,  that  has  lately 
come  among  us,  whose  preposterous  behaviour  bids  fair,  if  not  timely  checked, 
to  disturb  our  tranquillity.  He  is  too  great  a  favourite  with  my  husband,  in 
other  rttipects,  for  me  to  remonstrate  with  him  in  any  other  than  tiiis  distant 
way.  A  letter  printed  in  your  publication  may  catch  his  eye;  for  he  is  a  great 
reader,  and  makes  a  point  of  seeing  all  the  new  things  that  come  out.  Indeed, 
he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  understanding.  My  husband  says  that  he  has 
a  good  deal  of  wit ;  but  for  my  part  I  cannot  say  I  am  any  judge  of  tlut,  having 
seldom  observed  liitn  open  his  mouth  except  for  purposes  very  foreign  to 
conversation.  In  short,  sir,  this  young  gentleman's  failing  is,  an  immoderate 
indulgence  of  his  palate.  The  first  time  he  dined  witii  us,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  extenuate  the  length  of  time  he  kept  the  dinner  on  the  table,  by 
declaring  that  he  had  taken  a  very  long  walk  in  tlie  morning,  and  came  in  list- 
ing ;  but  as  that  excuse  could  not  serve  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  he  Iws 
latterly  dropped  the  mask  altogetlier,  and  cliosen  to  appear  in  his  own  proper 
colours  without  reserve  or  apology. 

Vou  cannot  imagine  how  unpleasant  his  conduct  has  become.  His  way  of 
staring  at  the  dishes  as  they  are  brought  in  has  absolutely  something  im- 
modest in  it  :  it  is  like  the  stare  of  an  impudent  man  of  fashion  at  a  fine 
woman,  when  she  first  comes  into  a  room.  I  am  positively  in  pain  for  the 
dishes,  and  cannot  help  thinking  they  liave  consciousness,  and  will  be  put  out  ' 
of  countenance,  he  treats  them  so  like  wh  it  tiiey  are  not. 

Then,  again,  he  makes  no  scruple  of  keeping  a  joint  of  meat  on  the  table, 
after  the  cheese  and  fruit  are  brought  in,  till  he  has  wliat  he  calls  doncuitli  it. 
Now  how  awkward  this  looks,  where  there  are  ladies;  you  may  judge,  Mr. 
Rellector,  how  it  disturbs  the  order  and  comfort  of  a  meal.  And  yet  1  always 
make  a  point  of  helping  him  first,  contrary  to  all  good  manners,— before  any 
of  my  female  friends  are  helped, — that  he  may  avoid  this  very  error.  I  wish 
he  would  eat  before  he  comes  out. 

Wliat  makes  his  proceedings  more  particularly  offensive  at  our  liousc  is, 
tliat  my  husband,  though  out  of  common  politeness  lie  is  obliged  to  set  dislies 
of  animal  food  before  iiis  visitors,  yet  himself  and  his  whole  family  (myself  in- 
cluded) feed  entirely  on  vegetables.  We  have  a  theory  that  animal  food  is 
neither  wholesome  nor  natural  to  man  ;  and  even  vegetables  we  refuse  to  eat 
until  tliey  have  undergone  the  operation  of  fire,  in  consideration  of  those 
numberless  little  living  creatures  whicli  the  glass  helps  us  to  defect  in  every 
fibre  of  the  plant  or  root  jjefore  it  be  dressed.  On  the  same  theory  we  boil  our 
water,  which  is  our  only  drink,  before  we  suffer  it  to  come  to  table.  Our  children 
arc  perfect  little  Pythagoreans  :  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  them  in  their 
nursery,  stuffing  their  dried  fruits,  figs,  rnsins,  and  milk,  wiiich  is  the  only  ap- 
proach to  animal  f(jod  which  is  allowed.  They  have  no  notion  how  the  substance 
of  a  crenture  that  ever  had  life  can  beconv  food  for  another  erciiurc.  Mecf-  j 
steak  is  an  absurdity  to  them  ;  a  mutton-chop,  a  solecism  in  terms;  a  cutlet, 
a  word  absolutely  without  any  meaning;  a  butcher  is  nonsense,  cvccpl  so  far  ■ 
as  it  is  taken  for  a  man  w  ho  deliglils  in  blood,  or  a  hero.  In  this  li  >ppy  state  | 
of  innocence  wc  have  ke]it  their  minds,  not  allowing  llicm  to  go  inio  the 
kitchen,  or  to  hear  of  any  preparations  for  the  dressing  of  animal  food,  or  even 
to  know  tliat  siuh  things  arc  practised.  Hut  ns  a  state  of  ignorance  is  incom- 
patible with  a  certain  age;  and  as  my  eldest  girl,  who  is  ten  years  old  lu-xt 
Midsummer,  nnist  shortly  be  introduced  into  the  world  and  sit  nt  table  with  us, 
where  she  will  sec  some  things  which  will  shock  all  her  received  notions,  1  iiavc 
been  (•ndcavouring  by  lillle  and  little  to  break  iier  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
disagreeable  impressions  which  mu.t  be  forcecl  upon  it.  The  first  liint  I  gave  ! 
her  upon  the  subject,  I  could  se('  her  recoil  from  it  with  the  same  horror  willj  I 
which  we  listen  to  .1  tale  of  Anthropophagism  ;  but  she  has  gradually  grown 
more  reconciled  to  it  in  sonic  me.isure,  from  my  telling  her  that  it  was  the 
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custom  of  the  world, — to  which,  however  senseless,  we  must  submit  so  far  a 
we  could  do  it  with  innocence  not  to  give  offence ;  and  she  has  shown  so  much 
strength  of  mind  on  other  occasions,  whicli  I  have  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the 
cahnness  and  serenity  superinduced  by  iier  diet,  tliat  I  am  in  good  liopes,  wheu 
the  proper  season  for  her  debiit  arrives,  siie  may  be  brought  to  endure  the  siglit 
of  a  roasted  cliicken  or  a  dish  of  sweetbreads,  for  tlie  first  time,  without  faint- 
in".  Such  being  the  nature  of  our  little  household,  you  may  guess  what  inroads 
into  the  economy  of  it,  -what  revolutions  and  tiunings  of  things  upside  down, 
the  example  of  such  a  feeder  ai  Mr. is  calculated  to  produce. 

I  wonder  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  scarcity  of  every  kind  of  food 
is  so  painfully  acknowledged,  that  s/iaiite  has  no  effect  upon  iiim.  Can  he 
have  read  Mr.  Malthus  s  Thoughts  on  the  Ratio  of  l-"ood  to  Population  ? 
Can  he  think  it  reasonable  that  one  man  should  coiibume  the  sustenance  of 
many  ? 

The  young  gentleman  has  an  agreeable  air  and  person,  such  as  are  not  un- 
likely to  recomm>;nd  him  on  tiie  score  of  matrimony.  But  his  fortune  is  not 
over"  large  ;  and  wiiat  prudent  young  woman  would  think  of  embarking  hers 
with  a  man  who  would  bring  three  or  four  mouths  (or  what  is  equivalent  to 
tiiem)  into  a  family  ?  She  might  as  reasonably  choose  a  widower  in  the  same 
circumstances  with  three  or  four  children. 

I  cannot  think  who  he  lakes  after.  His  father  and  mother,  by  all  accounts, 
were  \ery  moderate  eaters  ;  only  I  have  heard  tiiat  the  latter  swallowed  her 
victuals  very  fast,  and  tiie  former  had  a  tedious  custom  of  sitting  long  at  his 
meals.     Perhaps  he  takes  after  both. 

I  wish  you  would  turn  this  in  your  thoughts,  Mr.  Reflector,  and  give  us 
your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  excessive  eating  ;  and,  particularly,  of  animal  food. 

iiosi'iTA. 


^bc  cOoob  (iMcrh,  ^  (Lhavattcr; 

Willi   SOMi:  ACCOUNT  OF  "TIIE  COMPLETE  ENGLISH 
TR.\I)i:sM.\N." 

(T/ic  Ri-JIcdor,  No.  iv.,  ART.  .\xiii.,  1811.) 


(Signed  with  llic  first  nnil  List  letter  of  llic  .luthor's  surn.ime,  "  I-.  H."] 

Tm:  flood  Clerk.-  He  wriicth  a  fair  and  swift  hand,  and  is  competently  versed 
in  ilu-  fiiur  first  rules  of  nrithmetic.  in  the  Rule  of  1  hree  (which  is  sometimes 
r.nlled  the  (iolden  Rule),  and  in  Pr.nctiec  U'e  mrnlion  these  thing's  that  we 
mav  Irave  no  rof.m  f.ir  cavillers  to  sav  that  nnviliinir  essential  hath  In-en 
oniitle<l  in  our  (Ufmition  ;  else,  to  spe.ik  ilir  truth,  these  are  but  oidinaiy 
nc.  omplishments,  and  smh  as  every  underslr.npp<T  at  a  desk  is  commonly 
furnish<-(l  with.     The  eharartcr  we  treat  of  snarrth  higher. 

lit-  is  rii-nn  and  ne.it  in  his  person,  not  from  a  vaitudorions  desire  of  setting 
hiinsrlf  forth  to  advaiitacTe  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  s.x.  with  which  vanity  loo 
many  of  niir  yotmi;  sp  irks  nowadays  are  infected  ;  but  to  ilo  credit,  as  we  say, 
to  the  oflicc.     l*or  tliis  reason,  lie  evermore  takcth  care  that  his  desk  or  his 
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books  receive  no  soil ;  the  which  things  he  is  commonly  as  solicitous  to  have 
fair  and  unblemished,  as  the  owner  of  a  fine  horse  is  to  have  him  appear  in 
good  keep. 

lie  riseth  early  in  the  morning;  not  because  early  rising  conduceth  to  health 
(ihough  he  dotl".  not  altogether  despise  that  consideration),  but  chiefly  to  tlie 
intent  that  he  may  be  first  at  tin;  desk.  There  is  his  post, — there  he  deiighteth 
to  be,  unless  when  his  meals  or  necessity  calleth  him  away  ;  which  time  he 
nhvay  esteemeth  as  loss,  and  maketh  as  short  as  possible. 

He  is  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  that  he  may  preserve  a  clear  head 
and  steady  hand  for  his  masters  service.  He  is  also  partly  induced  to  this 
observation  to  the  niles  of  temperance  by  his  respect  for  religion  and  the  laws 
of  his  country;  which  things,  it  may  once  for  all  be  noted,  do  add  special 
assistances  to  his  actions,  but  do  not  and  cannot  furnish  the  main-spring  or 
motive  thereto.  His  first  ambition,  as  appeareth  all  along,  is  to  be  a  good 
clerk  ;  his  next,  a  good  Christian,  a  good  patriot,  &c. 

Correspondent  to  this,  he  keepetii  himself  honest,  not  for  fear  of  the  laws, 
but  because  he  hath  observed  how  unseemly  an  article  it  maketh  in  the  day- 
book or  ledger  when  a  sum  is  set  down  lost  or  missing;  it  being  his  pride  to 
make  these  books  to  agree  and  to  tally,  the  one  side  with  the  other,  with  a  sort 
of  architectural  symmetry  and  correspondence. 

He  marrieth,  or  manieth  not,  as  best  siiitcth  with  his  employer's  views. 
.Somj  mcrcliants  do  the  rather  desire  to  have  married  men  in  their  counting- 
houses,  because  they  think  the  married  state  a  pledge  for  their  servants'  in- 
tegrity, and  an  incitement  to  them  to  be  industrious;  and  it  was  an  observation 
of  a  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  that  the  sons  of  clerks  do  gencrallv  prove 
clerks  themselve-;,  and  that  mcrch:mis  encouraging  persons  in  their  emplov  to 
marry,  and  to  have  families,  was  the  best  method  of  securing  a  breed  of  sober, 
industrious  young  men  attached  to  the  mercantile  interest.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
such  a  character  as  we  have  been  describing  will  wait  till  the  ple.isure  of  his 
employer  is  known  on  this  point  ;  and  regulateth  his  desires  by  the  custom  of 
the  house  or  firm  to  which  he  belongeth. 

He  avoideth  profane  oaths  and  jesting,  as  so  much  time  lost  from  his  employ. 
What  .spare  time  he  hath  for  conversation,  which,  in  a  counting-house  sucli  as 
we  have  been  supposing,  can  be  but  small,  lie  spendeth  in  putting  seasonable 
questions  to  such  of  his  fellows  (and  sometimes  respectfully  to  the  master  him- 
self) who  can  give  him  information  respecting  the  price  and  C|uality  of  goods, 
the  state  of  exchange,  or  the  latest  improvements  in  bookkeeping;  thus 
making  tlie  motion  of  his  lips,  as  well  as  of  his  fingers,  subservient  to  his 
m.LSter's  interest.  Not  that  he  refuselh  a  brisk  saying,  or  a  cheerful  sally  of 
wit,  when  it  comes  unforced,  is  free  of  offence,  and  hath  a  convenient  brevity. 
I'or  this  reason,  he  liath  commonly  some  such  phnisc  as  this  in  his  mouth  : — 

It's  a  slovenly  look 
To  blot  your  book. 
Or, 

Red  ink  fororn.iincnt,  bl.ick  for  use  : 
'I'lic  best  of  things  arc  open  to  abuse. 

So  upon  the  eve  of  any  great  holy-day,  of  wliicli  he  keopolh  one  or  two  at 
least  every  year,  lie  w  ill  merrily  say,  in  the  iieariiig  of  a  confidcPli.il  friend,  but 
to  none  oth;:r, — 

All  work  and  \\n  iilny 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
Or, 

A  bow  al\v.iys  licnl  niust  crack  at  last. 

l'>iit  then  this  must  always  be  understood  to  be  spoken  confidcnti.iUy,  and,  as 
we  say,  under  the  rose. 
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Lastly,  hi5  dress  is  plain,  without  singularity;  with  no  other  ornament  than 
the  quill,  which  is  the  badge  of  liis  function,  stuck  behind  the  dexter  car,  and 
this  rather  for  convenience  of  having  it  at  hand,  wlien  he  hath  been  called 
away  from  his  desk,  and  expectetli  to  resume  his  seat  there  again  shortly,  than 
from  any  delight  which  he  taketh  in  foppery  or  ostentation.  The  colour  of  his 
clothes  is  generally  noted  to  be  black  rather  than  brown,  brown  rather  ilian 
blue  or  green.  His  whole  deportment  is  staid,  modest,  and  civil.  His  moito 
is  "  Regularity." 

Tills  character  was  sketched  in  an  interval  of  business,  to  divert  some  of  the 
melancholy  hours  of  a  counting-house.  It  is  so  little  a  creature  of  fancy,  that 
it  is  scarce  anything  more  than  a  recollection  of  some  of  those  frugal  mid 
economical  maxims  whicii,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century  (Llnglands 
meanest  period),  were  endeavoured  to  be  inculcated  and  instilled  into  tlie 
breasts  of  the  London  Apprentices*  by  a  class  of  instructors  who  might  not 
inaptly  be  termed  "  The  Masters  cf  Mean  Morals."  'Ihe  astonishing  narrow- 
ness and  illiberality  of  the  lessons  contained  in  some  of  those  books  is  incon- 
ceivable by  those  whose  studies  have  not  led  them  that  way,  and  would  almost 
induce  one  to  subscribe  to  the  hard  censure  which  Drayton  has  passed  upon 
the  mercantile  spirit : — 

The  gripple  merch.-int,  born  to  be  the  curse 
Of  this  brave  isle. 

I  have  now  lying  before  me  tliat  curious  book  by  Daniel  Defoe,  "  The  Com- 
plete English  Tradesman."  The  pompous  detail,  the  studied  analysis  of  every 
little  mean  art,  every  sneaking  address,  every  trick  and  subterfuge,  short  of 
larceny,  that  is  necessary  to  the  tradesman's  occupation,  with  the  hundreds  of 
anecdotes,  dialogues  (in  Defoe's  liveliest  manner)  interspersed,  all  tending  to 
the  same  amiable  purpose, — namely,  the  sacrificing  of  every  honest  emotion  of 
tlic  soul  to  what  lie  calls  the  main  cliance, — if  you  read  it  in  an  ironical  si-nse, 
and  as  a  piece  of  covcn-d  satire,  make  it  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  w  hich 
Defoe  ever  writ,  as  much  so  as  any  of  his  best  novels.  It  is  difliculi  to  say 
whal  his  intention  was  in  writing  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  him  in 
earnest.  Yet  such  is  the  bent  of  the  book  to  narrow  and  to  degrade  the  heart, 
that  if  such  maxims  were  as  catching  and  infectious  as  tliose  of  a  licentious 
cast,  which  happiiy  is  not  the  case,  had  I  been  livin-^  at  that  time,  I  certainly 
should  have  recommended  to  tiie  Oand  Jmy  of  Middlesex,  who  presented 
"The  Fable  of  tiie  Ikes,"  to  liave  presented  tliis  book  of  Defoe's  in  ]ireference, 
OS  of  a  far  more  vile  and  debasing  tendency.     I  will  give  one  six:cimen  of  his 

'  advice  to  the  young  tradesman  on  the  f^ovci  nvicnf  of  /lia  temper :  "  The  retail 
tradesman  in  especial,  and  even  every  iradesm.in  in  his  station,  must  furnish 
himbi.'if  Willi  a  competrnt  stock  of  patience.  I  me.in  tliat  sort  of  p.Ttienco  which 
is  nridful  to  bear  with  all  sorts  of  impertinence,  and  the  most  provoking  curiosity 
that  It  is  possible  to  imagine  tlic  buyers,  even  the  worst  of  them,  arc,  or  can 
be,  guilty  of.  A  /r.nlesmuH  lie/iiiid  /lis  toiinler  must  h,i;'e  vo  Jlcsh  and  Hood 
alhtiit  him,  no  pa^uons,  no  resentment ;  he  must  never  be  angry, --no,  not  so 
mucli  as  sc'-m  to  Ix;  so,  if  a  tuslomi:r  tumbles  him  live  lnmdred  pouiuls'  worth 

1  of  goods,  and  scarce  bids  money  for  anything  ;  n.ny,  tiiuugh  they  really  come  to 
his  shop  with  no  intent  to  buy,  ns  many  do,  only  to  seir  what  is  to  be  sold, 
and  though  he  knows  tiuy  cannot  be  belter  i)lansed  than  they  are  at  some 
fjlliir  shop  whiTe  ihi  y  intend  to  buy.  "lis  all  one;  the  tradesman  must  lake  it ; 
he  must  placi-  it  to  the  account  of  his  calling,  that  '//'t  /lis  lunineis  to  I'e ill  nsej, 
iind  reunt  notltin:;;  and  so  must  answer  as  obligingly  to  those  that  give  him  an 

•  Tlii*  term  dcHluii.-iIrd  ;i  l.irtcr  1  l.iss  of  yoiiiiK  nicn  lli.in  lli:it  Id  wliicli  it  is  now  con- 
finc<l.  It  tiiuk  III  (Vic  articled  dciUt  uf  iiicrcli.iiit!t  :ukI  b.iiikcis,  lliu  (icuii;e  It.U'iiwcll'.  of 
the  ilay. 
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hour  or  two's  trouble  and  buy  nothing,  as  he  does  to  those  who,  in  half  the 
time,  lay  out  ten  or  twenty  pounds.  The  case  is  plain  ;  and  if  some  do  give 
him  trouble,  and  do  not  buy,  others  make  amends,  and  do  buy;  and  as  for 
tbs  tror.ble,  'tis  the  business  of  the  shop." 

uere  follows  a  most  admirable  story  of  a  mercer,  who  by  his  indefatigable 
meanness,  and  more  than  Socratic  patience  under  affronts,  overcame  and 
reconciled  a  lady,  who,  upon  the  report  of  another  lady  that  he  had  behaved 
saucily  to  some  third  lady,  had  determined  to  shun  his  shop,  but,  by  the  over- 
persuasions  of  a  fourth  lady,  was  induced  to  go  to  it ;  which  she  does,  declaring 
beforehand  that  slie  will  buy  nothing,  but  give  him  all  the  trouble  she  can.  Her 
attack  and  Iiis  defence,  her  insolence  and  his  persevering  patience,  are  described 
in  colonrs  worthy  of  a  Mandcville  ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  recite.  "  The  short 
inference  from  this  long  discourse,"  says  he,  "  is  this, — that  here  you  see,  and 
I  could  give  you  many  examples  like  this,  how  and  in  wliat  manner  a  sliop- 
keepcr  is  to  behave  himself  in  the  way  of  his  business;  what  impertinences, 
what  taunts,  flouts,  and  ridiculous  things  he  must  bear  in  his  trade;  and  must 
not  show  the  least  return,  or  the  least  signal  of  disgust :  he  must  have  no 
passions,  no  fire  in  his  temper;  he  must  be  all  soft  and  smooth;  nay,  if  liis 
real  temper  be  naturally  fiery  and  hot,  he  must  show  none  of  it  in  liis  shop;  he 
must  be  a  perfect  complete  livpocritc,  if  he  will  be  a  complete  tradesman*  It  is 
true,  natural  tempers  are  not  to  be  always  counterfeited  :  tlie  man  cannot  easily 
boa  lamb  in  his  sliop,  and  a  lion  in  himself;  but,  let  it  be  easy  or  hard,  it  must 
be  done,  and  is  done.  There  are  men  who  liave  by  custom  and  usage  brougln 
themselves  to  it,  that  nothing  could  be  meeker  and  milder  than  they  when 
behind  the  counter,  and  yet  nothing  be  more  furious  and  raging  in  every  other 
part  of  life  :  nay,  tiie  pro\ ocations  tliey  have  met  with  in  tiieir  sliops  liave  so 
irritated  their  rage,  that  they  would  go  upstairs  from  their  shop,  and  fall  into 
frenzies,  and  a  kind  of  madness,  and  beat  their  heads  against  the  wall,  and 
perhaps  mischief  themselves,  if  not  prevented,  til!  the  violence  of  it  liad  gotten 
vent,  and  the  passions  abate  and  cool.  I  heard  once  of  a  shopkeeper  tliat 
I  behaved  himself  thus  to  such  an  extreme,  that  wlien  lie  was  provoked  by  ilie 
impertinence  of  the  customers  beyond  what  liis  temper  could  bear,  lie  would 
I  go  upstairs  and  beat  liis  wife,  kick  his  children  about  like  dogs,  and  be  as 
furious  for  two  or  three  minutes  as  a  man  chained  down  in  P.edlam  ;  and  again, 
when  that  heat  was  over,  would  sit  down,  and  cry  faster  than  the  children  lie 
I  had  abused;  and,  after  the  fit,  he  would  go  down  into  the  shop  again,  and  be 
I  as  liumlile,  courteous,  and  as  calm  as  any  man  whatever;  so  absolute  a 
I  government  of  his  passions  h.ad  lie  in  the  shop,  and  so  little  out  of  it  :  in  the 
shop,  a  soulless  animal  that  would  resent  nothing;  and  in  the  family,  a  niad- 
]  man  :  in  the  shop,  meek  like  a  lamb  ;  but  in  the  family  ouir.igeous,  like  a 
1  Libyan  lion.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  necessary  for  a  tradesman  to 
I  subj<:ct  liimself,  by  all  the  ways  possible,  to  liis  business;  his  customers  arc  to 
]  be  his  idols  :  so  far  as  he  may  luorship  idols,  by  alhwance,  he  is  to  bo-M  down  to 
them,  and  worship  them;  at  least  he  is  not  in  any  way  to  displease  tliem,  or 
show  any  disgust  or  distaste  whatsoever  tliey  may  say  or  do.  The  bullom  of 
all  is  that  he  is  intending  to  get  money  by  them ;  and  it  is  not  for  him  that  gets 
money  to  offer  the  least  inconvenii'iice  to  them  by  whom  lie  gets  it  :  he  is  to 
consider  that,"  as  .Solomon  says,  "the  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender  ;  so  tlic 
.seller  is  servant  to  tlie  buyer."  What  lie  siys  on  the  he.ul  of  "  Tleasiircs  and 
Kecreations"  is  not  less  aimisinp  :  "The  tr.ulesman's  ]ileasure  should  be  in  his 
business  ;  his  companions  should  be  in  his  books  "  (he  means  his  ledger,  waste- 
book,  &.C.),  "  and  if  lie  has  a  family  he  makes  his  excursion  .supstaire  and  no 
farther.     None  of  my  cautions  aim  at  restraining  a  tradesman  from  diverting 

*  As  no  (iiLTlificition  accompanies  this  ninxini,  it  must  Ijc  understood  .•>»  the  gemiiiic 
sciitlniciit  of  the  author  I 


himself,  as  we  call  it,  witli  his  fireside,  or  keeping  company  with  his  wife  and 
children."  Literal  allowance  !  nay,  almost  licentious  and  criminal  indulgence  ! 
Hut  it  is  time  to  dismiss  tiiis  Philosopher  of  Meanness.  More  of  this  stuff  would 
illiberalize  the  pages  of  the  k'cjUctcr.  Was  the  man  in  earnest,  when  he  could 
bring  such  powers  of  description,  and  all  the  charms  of  natural  eloquence,  in 
commendation  of,tiie  meanest,  vilest,  wretchedest  degradations  of  tlie  human 
character?  or  did  he  not  rather  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  doctrines  wiiich 
lie  inculcated;  and,  retorting  upon  the  grave  citizens  of  London  their  own 
arts,  palm  upon  them  a  sample  of  disguised  satire  under  the  name  of  whole- 
some instruction  ? 


^w  fbc  Ulehincboln  of  Caifors. 


Sedet,  Kternumque  sedcbit, 
Infelix  ■l'heBt;iis.  Virgil. 

That  there  is  a  professional  melnncholy,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  incident 
to  the  occupation  of  a  tailor,  is  a  fact  which  1  think  very  few  will  venture  to 
dispute.  I  may  safely  appeal  to  my  readers,  whether  they  ever  knew  one  of 
that  faculty  that  was  not  of  a  temperament,  to  say  the  least,  far  removed  from 
mercurial  or  jovial. 

Observe  the  sus|iicious  gravity  of  their  gait.  The  peacock  is  not  more  tender, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  iniirmity,  than  a  gentleman  of  tliis  pro- 
fession is  of  being  known  by  the  same  infallible  testimonies  of  his  occupation. 

"  Walk,  that  I  may  know  thee." 

Do  you  ever  see  him  go  whistling  along  the  foot-path  like  a  carman,  or  brush 
through  a  crowd  like  a  b.iker,  or  go  smiling  to  himself  like  a  lover?  Ls  he  for- 
ward to  thru'-J  into  mobs,  or  to  make  one  at  the  ballad-singer's  audiences? 
Doe-;  he  not  rather  slink  ijy  assemblies  and  meetings  of  the  people,  as  one  that 
wis<;ly  declini^s  popular  observation  ? 

Mow  extremely  rare  is  a  noisv  tailor  !  a  mirthful  and  obstreperous  tailor  ! 

"At  my  nativity,  "  says  Sir  'I'homas  Hiowne,  "  my  asct-iulant  was  the  earthly 
signof  .Scorpiiis;  I  was  born  in  liieplanfl.iryhourof  .Saturn,  and  I  think  1  have  a 
piece  of  that  Ic.iden  pi. met  in  me."  One  wt)uld  think  that  lie  were  an.Uomizing 
n  tailor  I  s.ivc  thai  to  the  latter's  occupation,  metiiinks,  a  woollen  i^Luiet  would 
seem  more  consonant,  and  that  he  should  be  born  s\  hen  the  sun  was  in  .Aries.  - 
He  jjoes  on.  "  I  am  no  way  f.iceiioiis,  norclisposcd  for  the  mirth  and  galliar- 
di/,c  of  company."  I  low  triu-  a  tyjx;  of  the  whole  ir.ule  !  Imminently  economical 
of  his  words,  you  sh.ill  seldom  iiear  a  jest  come  fiuni  one  of  llu-m.  He  sonv- 
limes  furnishes  subject  for  a  rapartce,  but  rarely  (1  tliiiil;)  contributes  one  (;/<■ 

iJrink  itself  docs  not  seem  to  elevate  him,  or  at  least  to  call  out  of  him  nny 
of  the  exiernid  indic.itions  of  vanity.  I  cannot  s.iy  thai  it  never  causes  his 
pridi-  to  swell,  but  it  never  breaks  out.  I  am  even  fe.iilul  lliat  it  m,iy  ssvell  ami 
rankir  to  nn  al. inning  degree  inwardly.      I'or  pride  is  iicirof  kin  to  melancholy  ; 

a  Inirtfiil  obstruction  Irom  the  ordinary  outli-ls  of  vanity  being  shut.  Il  is 
iliisMoppagc  which  engenders  proud  humours.  Tlur(  fore  a  t.iilor  may  be  proud. 
I  think  lie  is  never  vain.     The  di.splay  of  his  gaudy  patterns  in  that  book  of  his 


which  emulates  the  rainbow,  never  raises  any  inflations  of  that  emotion  in  him, 
corresponding  to  what  the  wig-maker  (for  instance)  evinces,  when  he  expatiates 
on  a  curl  or  a  bit  of  hair.  He  spreads  them  forth  with  a  sullen  incapacity  for 
pleasure,  a  real  or  affected  indifference  to  grandeur.  Cloth  of  gold  neither 
seems  to  elate,  nor  cloth  of  frieze  to  depress  him — according  to  the  beautiful 
motto  which  formed  the  modest  impress  of  the  shield  worn  by  Charles  Brandon 
at  his  marriage  with  the  king's  sister.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  discover 
any  vain-glorious  complacence  in  his  colours,  though  "  Iris"  herself  "  dipt  the 
woof." 

In  further  corroboration  of  this  argument — wlio  ever  saw  the  wedding  of  a 
tailor  announced  in  newspapers,  or  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son? 

When  was  a  tailor  known  to  give  a  dance,  or  to  be  himself  a  good  dancer, 
or  to  perform  exquisitely  on  the  tight  rope,  or  to  shine  in  any  such  light  and 
airy  pastimes?  to  sing,  or  play  on  the  violin  ? 

Uo  they  much  care  for  public  rejoicings,  lightings  up,  ringing  of  bells,  firing 
of  cannons,  iS:e.  ? 

Valiant  I  know  they  can  be  ;  but  I  appeal  to  those  who  were  witnesses  to  the 
exploits  of  Eliot's  famous  troop,  whether  in  their  fiercest  charges  they  betrayed 
anything  of  that  thoughtless  oblivion  of  death  w  ith  which  a  Frenchman  jigs 
mto  battle,  or  whether  they  did  not  show  more  of  the  melancholy  valour  of 
the  Spaniard,  upon  whom  they  charged ;  that  deliberate  courage  which  con- 
templation and  sedentary  habits  breathe? 

Are  they  often  great  newsmongers?  I  have  known  some  few  among  them 
arrive  at  the  dignity  of  speculative  politicians  ;  but  that  light  and  cheerful 
every-day  interest  in  the  affairs  and  goings-on  of  the  world,  which  makes  the 
barber*  such  delightful  company,  I  think  is  rarely  observable  in  them. 

This  characteristic  pensiveness  in  them  being  so  notorious,  I  wonder  none  of 
those  writers,  w  ho  have  expressely  treated  of  melancholy,  should  liave  mentioned 
it.  Burton,  whose  book  is  an  excellent  abstract  of  all  the  authors  in  that  kind 
who  preceded  him,  and  who  treats  of  every  sj^ecies  of  this  malady,  from  the 
hyl>ochoiidriaCiil  or  windy  to  the  hcroical  or  love  mclaucholv  has  strangely 
omitted  it.  Shakspere  himself  has  overlooked  it.  "  I  have  neither" the 
scholar's  melancholy  (saith  Jacques),  which  is  emulation  ;  nor  liie  courtier's, 
which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  lover's,  wliich  is  all 
these:  " — and  then,  when  you  might  expect  him  to  have  brought  in,  "  nor  the 
i  tailor's,  which  is  so  and  so" — he  comes  to  an  end  of  liis  enumeration,  and  falls 
to  a  defining  of  his  own  melancholy. 

Milton  likewise  has  omitted  it,  where  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing it  in,  in  his  I'ctucroso. 

I5ut  the  partial  omissions  of  historians  proving  nothing  against  the  existence 
of  any  well-attested  fact,  I  shall  proceed  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  causes 
why  this  pensive  turn  should  be  be  so  predominant  in  people  of  this  profession 
above  all  others. 

And  first,  may  it  not  be,  that  the  custom  of  wearing  apparel  being  derived 
to  us  from  the  l'"ali,  and  one  of  the  most  mortifying  products  of  tiiat  unhappy 

HaviriK  incident.nlly  meiuinncd  the  h.irher,  in  .i  romp.irison  of  ])rofc^sion.■ll  tempera- 
ments, I  hope  no  oilier  tr.icic  will  t:ike  (pffcncc,  or  look  upon  it  as  an  incivility  to  llicm,  if 
I  S.TV.  that  in  ronricsy,  humanity,  anil  all  the  conversational  aiul  social  urates  which 
"pladlcn  life,"  I  csleem  no  profession  coinoarahle  to  his.  Indeeil  so  ^;  real  is  the  Kix>d- 
will  which  I  hear  to  this  iisi'liil  and  aKrecalOc-  hotly  of  men,  ih.u,  rcsidui);  in  one  of  the 
Inns  of  (.'oiirt  (where  the  best  specimens  of  them  arc  to  he  found,  except  peili.ihv  at  the 
Universities)  iliere  arc  seven  of  them  to  whom  I  am  jicrsonally  known,  and  who  never 
p.jss  me  without   the  compliment  of  the  hat  on  either  side.      My  truly  polite  and  urhane 

friend,    Mr.  A ni,   of  Klower-de-lure   Court,  in    Meet    Street,  will  for>;ivc   my  mention 

of  him  in  particul.ir.  I  can  truly  s;iy,  tint  I  never  spent  a  quarter  o(  an  hour  uiulcr  his 
hands  without  deiivin^;  .'uinc  piolit  lioni  the  .i(;reeablc  di.scussioiis  wliich  aic  .dwayi 
going  on  llieic. 


event,  a  certain  seriousness  (to  say  no  more  of  it)  may  in  the  order  of  things 
have  been  intended  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  that  race  of  men  to 
whom  in  all  ages  the  care  of  contriving  the  human  apparel  has  been  en- 
trusted,— to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  first  institution  of  clothes,  and  serve  as 
a  standing  remonstrance  against  those  vanities,  which  the  absurd  conversion  of 
a  men<M-ial  of  our  shame  into  an  ornament  of  our  persons  was  destined  to  pro- 
duce ?  ,  "orrespondent  in  some  sort  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  tailor 
si'.ting  ov- .  a  cave  or  hollow  place,  in  the  cabalistic  language  of  his  order,  is 
s-Aid  to  h.iso  certain  meLDicholy  regions  always  open  under  his  feet.  But 
waiving  further  inquiry  into  final  causes,  where  the  best  of  us  can  only  wonder 
in  the  dark,  let  us  try  to  discover  the  efficient  causes  of  this  melancholy. 

I  think,  then,  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  two,  omitting  some  surbordinate 
ones,  viz  : — 

'I'lie  sedentary  habits  of  the  tailor, 
Something  peculiar  in  his  diet.— 

First,  liis  seiientary  habits.  — In  Dr.  Xorris's  famous  narrative  of  the  frenzy 
of  Mr.  John  Dennis,  the  patient,  being  questioned  as  to  the  occasion  of  the 
swelling  in  liis  legs,  replies  tliat  it  came  "  by  criticism  :  "  to  whicli  the  learned 
doctor  seeming  to  demur,  as  to  a  disteni])er  which  he  had  never  lieard  of,  Dcnris 
(who  appears  not  to  iiave  been  mad  upon  all  subjects)  rejoins  with  some  warmth, 
that  it  was  no  distemper,  but  a  noble  ait  !  that  he  iiad  sat  fourteen  hours  a  day 
at  it  :  and  that  the  other  wtis  a  pretty  doctor  not  to  know  that  tliere  was  a  com- 
munication between  the  brain  and  the  legs. 

When  we  consider  that  this  sitting  for  fourteen  hours  continuously,  which 
the  critic  probably  practised  onlywiiile  he  was  writing  his  "  remarks,"  is  no 
more  than  what  the  tailor,  in  the  orditiary  pursuance  of  his  art,  submits  to 
daily  (.Sundays  excepted)  througiiout  the  year,  shall  wo  wonder  to  find  tlie  brain 
affected,  and  in  a  manner  over-clouded,  from  that  indissoluble  sympathy  between 
the  noble  and  less  noble  jiarts  of  the  body,  w  hich  Dennis  hints  at  ?  The  un- 
natural and  painful  manner  of  liis  sitting  must  also  greatly  aggravate  the  evil, 
insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  liken  tailors  at  tlieir  boards  to  so 
many  envious  Junos,  sitting  cross-legged  to  hinder  the  lurth  of  their  own  Jelicity. 
The  legs  transversed  thus  ><  cross-wi.se,  or  decussated,  was  among  the  ancients 
the  posture  of  malediction.  '1  he  Turks,  who  practise  it  at  tliis  day,  are  noted 
to  be  a  melancholy  people. 

Secondly,  his  diet.  —  'Yo  which  purpose  I  find  a  most  remarkable  passage  in 
liurton,  in  his  chapter  entitled  "  Mad  diet  a  cause  of  melancholy."  "  Amongst 
herbs  to  be  eaten  (he  says)  I  find  gourds,  cucumbers,  melons,  disallowed  ; 
but  i.s])ecially  (:AHHAf;i:.  It  cauvMli  troublesome  (ircams,  and  sends  up  black 
vapours  to  the  brain.  Gakn,  h>c.  affect,  lib.  3,  cap.  0,  of  all  herbs  condemns 
f:AI'iiA<;r..  And  Isa.itk,  lib.  2,  rap.  i.  oniina-  i^ravitatem Jacit,  it  brings  heaviness 
lo  the  soul."  I  could  n;)t  omit  so  flattering  a  testimony  from  an  author,  who, 
having  no  theory  of  his  own  to  scn'e,  has  so  unconsciously  contributed  to  the 
confirmation  of  mine.  It  is  well  known  that  this  last-named  vegi-tabic  has, 
from  the  earliest  periods  wliicli  we  can  discover,  constituted  almost  the  sole 
food  of  this  exlr.iordinary  race  of  people.     lit'KTON,  Junior. 
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I  WAS  born  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Dunstan's  steeple,  just  where  the  conflux 
of  the  eastern  and  western  inhabitants  of  this  twofold  city  meet  and  jostle  in 
friendly  opposition  at  Tendple  Bar.  Tlie  same  day  which  gave  me  to  the  world 
saw  London  happy  in  the  celebration  of  her  great  annual  feast.  This  I  cannot 
help  looking  upon' as  a  lively  omen  of  the  future  great  good-will  which  I  was 
destined  to  bear  toward  the  city,  resembling  in  kind  that  solicitude  which 
every  Chief  Magistrate  is  supposed  to  feel  for  whatever  concerns  her  interests 
and 'well-being.  Indeed  I  consider  myself  in  some  sort  a  speculative  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ;  for  though  circumstances  unhappily  preclude  .le  from  the 
hope  of  ever  .arriving  at  the  dignity  of  a  gold  chain  and  Spital  Sermon,  yet 
thus  much  will  I  say  of  myself  m  truth,  tliat  Whittington  with  his  Cat  (just 
emblem  of  vigilance  and  a  furred  gown>  never  went  beyond  me  in  aftection, 
which  I  bear  to  the  citizens. 

I  was  born,  as  vou  have  heard,  in  a  crowd.  This  has  begot  in  me  an  entire 
affection  for  that  'way  of  life,  amounting  to  an  almost  insurmountable  aversion 
from  solitude  and  rural  scenes.  Tliis  aversion  was  never  interrupted  or  sus- 
jiended,  except  for  a  few  years  in  the  younger  part  of  my  life,  duruig  a  period 
in  which  I  had  set  my  affections  upon  a  charming  young  woman.  Every  man 
while  the  passion  is  upon  him,  is  for  a  time  at  least  addicted  to  groves  and 
meadows  and  purling  streams.  During  this  short  period  of  my  existence,  I 
contracted  just  familiarity  enough  with  rural  ol'iccl.';  to  understand  tolerably 
well  ever  after  the  puds,  when  tliey  declaim  in  such  passionate  terms  in  favour 
of  a  country  life. 

For  my  own  part,  now  tlie  fit  is  past,  I  have  no  hesitati(5n  in  declaring,  that 
a  mob  of  happy  f.ices  crowding  up  at  the  jiit  door  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
just  at  tile  hour  of  six,  gives  me  ten  thousand  sincerer  pleasures,  than  I  could 
ever  receive  from  all  the  flocks  of  silly  sheep  that  ever  wiiitened  the  plains  of 
Arcadia  or  Lpso'ii  Downs. 

This  passion  for  crowds  is  nowhere  fcasterl  so  full  as  in  London.  The  man 
must  have  a  rare  ircipc  {or  melancholy,  wlio  can  be  dull  in  fleet  Street.  I 
am  naturally  inclined  to  livpochondria,  but  in  London  it  vanishes,  like  all  other 
ills.  Often,  when  I  have  felt  a  weariness  or  distaste  at  home,  have  I  rushed 
out  into  her  crowded  Strand,  and  fed  my  humour,  till  te.irs  have  wetted  iny 
cheek  for  inutterable  sympathies  with  tiie  multitudinous  moving  picture,  which 
she  never  fails  to  present  at  all  hours,  like  the  scenes  of  a  sliifting  pantomime. 

The  very  deforinitics  of  London,  which  give  distaste  to  others,  from  habit  do 
not  displease  me.  The  endless  succession  of  shops  where  l-\uiiy  mis-<\i/lc(i 
J-'ollv  is  supplied  with  perpetual  gauds  and  toys,  excite  in  me  no  puritanical 
aversion.  I  gl, idly  behold  every  "appetite  supplied  with  its  proper  food.  Tlie 
obliging  cMslomer,  and  the  obliged  tiadesm.in  things  whicli  live  by  bowing, 
and  things  which  exist  but  for  homage  do  not  alfeet  mv.  with  disgust;  from 
liabit  I  perceive  nothing  iiut  urbaniiy,  whe.c  other  men,  more  refuied,  discover 
meanness  ;  I  love  the  very  smoke  of  l^ondon,  bei  ause  it  has  been  the  medium 
most  famili.ir  to  my  vision.  I  see  grand  iirincipli'S  of  honour  at  work  in  the 
dirty  ring  which  encompasses  two  comlialanls  »vitii  fists,  and  princijiles  of  no 
less  eternal  justice  in  the  detection  of  a  pick-pocket.  The  s.ihitary  iislonishmcnt 
with  which  an  execution  is  surveyed,  convinces  me  more  forcibly  than  a 
hundred  volumes  of  abstract  polity,  lliat  tlie  univers,\l  instinct  of  man  in  all 
ages  lias  leaned  to  order  .and  good  government. 


Thus  an  art  of  extracting  morality  from  the  commonest  incidents  of  a  town 
life,  is  attained  by  the  same  well-natured  alchemy,  with  which  the  Foresters  of 
Arden,  in  a  beautiful  country, 

Found  tongxies  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Where  has  spleen  her  food  but  in  London?  Huiuour,  Interest,  Curiosity,  suck 
at  Iter  measureless  breasts  without  a  possibility  of  being  satiated.  Nursed 
amid  her  noise,  her  crowds,  her  beloved  smoke,  what  have  I  been  doing  all  my 
life,  if  I  have  not  lent  out  my  lieart  with  usury  to  such  scenes  ! 


(Liflorbstviortb's  "  d-vrursion.' 

(The  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1814.) 


rCharles  I.amb'.i  intense  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Wordsworth,  and  his  un.^f^ected 
deliKlil  uf>on  re.-iding  an  early  presentation  copy  of  "  The  Excursion  "  can  alone  account 
for  his  excessive  magnanimity  in  having  ever  undertaken  to  review  it  in  the  pages  of  the 
Quarlcrly.     The  article  as  it  actually  appeared,  and  as  it  is  here  reprinted,  from  vol.  xii., 
pp.  Kx>-iii,  the  agonized  writer  himself  described  as  having  had  "  the  eyes  pulled  out  and 
the  bleeding  sockets  left."   It  was,  in  truth,  so  hacked  and  maimed  editorially  by  William 
( JifTord,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.     'J'he   marvel  is  that   Lamb  should  ever  have 
dreamt  of  contributing  to  pages  in  which  only   three    years  previously    the    editor    of 
the  (Quarterly,   in  reviewing    Weber's  edition  of  the  works  of  Ford,  the  dramatist,  in 
allusion  to  Charles  Lamb's  "Specimens  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,"  had  said,  with  frightful 
coarseness,  "  He  (Wcl>er)  has  polluted  his  p.iges  with  the  blasphemies  of  a  poor  maniac, 
who,  it  .seems,  once  publishccl    some  delacheil  scenes  of  the   Broken  Ihnrt.      For  this 
unfortunate  creature  every  feeling  mind  will  find  an  apology  in  his  calamitous  situation  ; 
hut  for  Mr.  Wcljer,  we  know  not  where  the  warmest  of  hisfriends  will  .seek  cither  pallia- 
tion or  excuse."     On   .Soiithey's  remonstrating,  in  a   letter  addressed  to   Mr.    Murray, 
couched  in  terms  of  burning  e.\postulalioii  upon  allusions  of  such  astounding  brutality, 
(iifford,  as  eililor,  and  as  writer  of  the  article,  protested,  with  an  exaggerated  emphasis, 
"  I  call  ( lod  to  witness  tliat  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life   I  never  heard  one  syllable  of 
Mr.  F^imb  and  his  family,  I  knew  not   that   he  ever  had  a  sister.      1  declare  in  the  most 
M)lcmn  manner   that  all  1  ever  knew  or  ever  heard  of  Mr.    Lamb  was  merely  his  name. 
JLul  I  been  aware  of  uw-  of  the  Lircumstaiues  which  you  mention,  1  would  have  lost  my 
right  arm  soniier  ih.iii  have  written  what    I    have."      Accepting  these  asseverations,  the 
appalling  extravagance  of  the  l.iiigiiagc,  applied  to  one  whose  name  merely  had  never 
previciiisly  been  heard  of,  ;ind  of  whose  surroundings  the  critic   protests  with  an  oath 
that  he  hail  no  knowledge  whatever,  is.  to  say  the  least  of  it,  mailer  only  for  the  most 
profoiinil  ania/eincnt.   I  harles  Lamb,  though  pained  at  the  time  beyond  expression  by  an 
outrage  so  wild  and  wanton,  may  be  said  lo  have  condoned  it  by  contributing,  three  yeais 
nflcrwanU.  ihi*  very  pa|K;r  on  Wor(lswt>rtli's  "  I''.xcursion  "  lotlic  Oiinnrriy,  having  pm- 
bably  rr(civcil  in  gfKMl  f.iilh  iheedilor'sastonishing  explanation.      However  this  in.iy  have 
l>ccn,  bis  trust  indifTord   only  subjectc<t    him,  as  the  event   jiioved,  lo  another  anguish. 
On  seeing  bow  cruelly  his:irtiile  had  been  dealt  with     decapilalcd,  (|uarlere(l,  anddisem- 
jiowclled     lie  wrote  lo  Wordsworlli,  "  I  raiinol  givr  you  an  idea  of  wh.it  he  has  done  lo 
it.     'I'lic  litngunge  he  has  altered   ihroiighiiiil.     Whatever  iiiailei|uateness  it  had  ti>  ils 
Mibjcrl,  it  wat,  in  l>oinl  of  loinposilion.  the  prtllresi   piece  of  prose   I  ever  writ.     'I'hat 
'  harm,  if  it  had  any,  is  all  gone  ;  more  ih.iii  a  lliinl  of  the  substance  is  cut  away,  and 
lh:ii  mil  .ill  fnim  iiiir  pl.ii ,-,  liul  /</.tj/«/.  •')  as  III  in.ikc  Utter  iinnscnsc.      Fvery  warm  r\- 
I"'  '     ■        '  r  r  a  n.isly  mid  one."     And  so  forth.      No  wonder,  jutting  it  in  the 

"  ■   iiii'lrr  ihr  I  iri.iinril.uK  cs,  he  siiiil  that  he  never  felt  more  vrxcd  in 

'  .;  it.      N  ri  all  hi  i  revenge  wn«  writing  n   sarcastic   sonnri  daleil  Si. 

'  "  ;ii'  ■  *  »•      II •.idr.|".Si.  I  rispinio  Mr.  t  Jiffonl,"  in  wliitli,  with  a  finul  alhi'-imi  |i> 

llie  t.lrel(.liiii;;  Icillicr  of  lii:>  bt.iin,  ihe  gre-it  <ritit  was  icmiiidcd,  if  not  of  the  ii,-  siiUr    , 


axiom,  of  his  own  honourable  rise  to  the  judicial  chair  of  the  Quarterly,  from  the  humble 
bench  of  a  shoemaker.] 

The  volume  before  us,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface,  is  "a  detached  portion 
of  an  unfinished  poem,  containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society;"  to  be 
called  the  Recluse,  as  having  for  its  principal  subject  the  "sensations  and 
opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement  ;"  and  to  be  preceded  by  a  "  record  in 
verse  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  author's  own  powers,  with  reference  to 
the  fitness  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  conferred  for  the  task.  "  To  the 
completion  of  this  plan  we  look  forward  with  a  confidence  which  the  e.xecution 
of  the  finished  part  is  well  calculated  to  inspire.— Meanwhile,  in  what  is  before 
us  there  is  an  ample  matter  for  entertainment:  for  the  "Excursion'  is  not 
a  branch  (as  might  have  been  suspected)  prematurely  plucked  from  the  parent 
tree  to  gratify  an  overhasty  appetite  for  applause  :  but  is,  in  itself,  a  complete 
and  legitimate  production. 

It  opens  with  the  meeting  of  the  poet  w-ith  an  aged  man  whom  he  had  known 
from  his  schooldays;  in  plam  words,  a  Scottish  pedlar;  a  man  who,  though  of 
low  origin,  had  received  good  le.irning  nnd  impressions  of  the  strictest  piety 
from  his  stepfather,  a  minister  and  village  sclioolmaster.  Among  the  liilis  of 
Athol,  the  child  is  described  :o  have  become  familiar  with  the  appearances  of 
nature  in  his  occupation  as  a  feeder  of  sheep :  and  from  her  silent  influences 
to  have  derived  a  ciiaracter,  meditative,  tender,  and  poetical.  With  an  ima- 
gination and  feelings  tlius  nourislied— his  intellect  not  unaided  by  books,  but 
those,  few,  and  chiefly  of  a  religious  cast— the  necessity  of  seeking  a  mainte- 
nance in  riper  years,  had  induced  liim  to  mnke  choice  of  a  profession,  liie 
appdhUion  for  which  has  been  gradually  declining  into  contempt,  but  which 
formerly  designated  a  class  of  men,  wlio,  journeying  in  country  jilaces,  when 
roads  presented  less  facilities  for  travelling,  and  the  intercourse  between  towns 
and  villages  was  unfreriuent  and  liazardous,  became  a  sort  of  link  of  neighbour- 
hood to  distant  habitations;  resembling,  in  some  small  measuio,  in  the  effects 
of  their  periodical  returns,  the  caravan  wliitli  Thomson  .vo  feelingly  ilescribes 
as  blessing  the  cheerless  i^iberian  in  its  annual  visitatior.,  with  "  news  of  liuinan 
kind." 

In  the  solitude  incident  to  lliis  rambling  life,  power  had  been  given  him  to 
keep  alive  that  devotcdness  to  iiiituie  whicli  lie  had  imbibed  in  his  childiiood, 
together  with  tlie  opportunity  of  gaining  such  notices  of  persons  and  tilings 
from  liis  intercourse  with  society,  as  qualified  him  to  become  a  "  teacher  of 
moral  wisdom.  With  this  man,  then,  in  a  haie  old  age,  released  from  the  bur- 
then of  his  occupation,  yet  retaining  much  of  its  active  habits,  the  poet  meets, 
and  is  by  him  introduced  to  a  second  chancter— a  sceptic-  one  wlio  liad  been 
partially  roused  from  an  overwhelming  desolation,  biought  upon  him  by  the 
loss  of  wife  and  children,  by  the  powerful  incitement  of  hope  which  the 
I'rench  Revolution  in  its  commencement  put  forth,  but  who.  <lisgust(d  with 
the  failure  of  all  its  promises,  had  f.illen  back  into  a  laxity  of  faitii  and  conduct 
wliich  induced  at  length  a  total  despondence  as  to  the  dignity  and  linal  desti- 
nation of  his  species.     In  the  language  of  the  poet,  he 

broke  faith  with  those  whom  he  had  laid 

In  earth's  dark  clianibcr-i. 

Vet  lie  describes  himself  as  subject  to  compunctious  visitations  from  that 
silent  quarter. 

Kccbly  must  they  have  felt,  etc.— p.  ij.t. 

The  conversations  which  this  person,  in  which  the  Wanderer  asserts  the 
consolatory  side  of  the  question  against  the  darker  views  of  human  life  main- 
tained by  his  friend,  and  linally  calls  to  his  assistance  the  experience  of  a 
village  priest,  tiie  third,  or  r.ither  fourth  interlocutor,  (for  the  poet  hiirsclf  is 
one),  form  the  groundwork  of  the  "  1-xcursion.  ' 
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It  will  be  seen  by  this  sketch  that  the  poem  is  of  a  didactic  nature,  and  not 
a  fable  or  story ;  yet  it  is  not  wanting  in  stories  of  tho  most  interesting  kind, — 
such  as  the  lovers  of  Cowper  and  Goldsmith  will  recognize  as  sometiiing  familiar 
and  congenial  to  them.  We  might  instance  the  Ruined  Cottage,  and  the 
Solitary's  own  story,  in  the  first  half  of  the  work ;  and  the  second  half,  as 
being  almost  a  continued  cluster  of  narration.  But  the  prevailing  charm  of 
the  poem  is,  perhaps,  that  conversational  as  it  is  in  its  plan,  the  dialogue 
throughout  is  carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  which 
the  poet's  native  hills  could  supply  ;  and  wliich,  by  the  perpetual  references 
made  to  it  either  in  the  way  of  illustration  or  for  variety  and  pleasurable  de- 
scription's sake,  is  brought'  before  us  as  we  read.  We  breathe  in  the  fresh  air, 
as  we  do  while  reading  Walton's  Complete  Angler ;  only  the  country  about  us 
is  as  much  bolder  than  Walton's,  as  the  thoughts  and  speculations,  which  form 
the  matter  of  the  poem,  exceed  the  trilhng  pastime  and  low-pitched  conversa- 
tion of  his  humble  fishermen.  We  give  the  description  of  the  "two  huge 
peaks,"  which  from  some  other  vale  j^eered  into  that  in  which  the  Solitary  is 
entertaining  the  poet  and  his  companion.     "Those,"  says  their  host, 

•if  here  you  dwelt,  would  be 


Your  prized  companions,  etc. — p 

To  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  stream,  the  torrent, 
and  the  stirring  leaf— seem  not  merely  to  suggest  associations  of  deity,  but  to 
be  a  kind  of  speaking  communication  with  it.  He  walks  through  common 
forests,  as  through  some  Dodona  or  enchanted  wood  ;  and  every  casual  bird 
that  flits  upon  the  boughs,  like  that  miraculous  one*  in  Tasso,  but  in  language 
more  piercing  than  any  articulate  sounds,  reveals  to  iiim  far  higher  love-lays. 
In  his  poetry  nothing  in  nature  is  dead.  Motion  is  synonymous  with  life. 
"  Heside  yon  spring,"  says  the  Wanderer,  speaking  of  a  deserted  well,  from 
which,  in  former  times,  a  poor  woman,  who  died  heart-broken,  had  been  used 
to  dispense  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  traveller, 

^— beside  yon  spring  I  stood,  etc. —p.  27. 

To  such  a  mind,  we  say— call  it  strength  or  weakness— if  weakness,  assuredly 
a  fortunate  one — the  visible  and  audible  things  of  creation  present,  not  tlim 
.symbols,  or  cmious  cnihlcms,  which  tlii-y  have  done  at  all  times  to  those  who 
have  been  gifted  with  the  iK)etical  faculty ;  but  revelations  and  quick  insights 
into  the  life  within  us,  the  pledge  of  immorlality :  — 


-the  whispering  air 


.Sends  inspiration  from  her  sliadowy  heights. 
Anil  lilind  recesses  of  the  cavcrn'd  rocks: 
The  little  rdl.s,  and  waters  luiinbcrlcbs, 
Inaudible  by  daylight. 

"  I  have  seen,"  (he  poet  says,  nnd  the  illustration  is  a  happy  one; 

1  have  seen 

A  curiouH  chilli,  applyinj.;  to  his  car 

The  ciinvolutioMs  of  a  .sniuoth-lipp'd  sliell,  etc.  — p.  loi. 

Sometimes  litis  harmony  is  imaged  to  us  by  an  echo  ;   and  in  one  instance, 

*  Willi  parli-riilmircil  phimcH,  and  purple  bill, 
A  wondrous  bird  aninnu  the  rest  there  flew. 
That  ill  plain  sprcrh  suim  love-lays  loud  and  shrill  ; 
llnr  Irdt'ii  was  like  hninan  lanKUa{{c  true  ; 
.So  iiiui  h  she  lalk'd,  and  with  such  U'il  and  skill, 
Tli.ii  slnini;c  it  sccnii'd  how  nuich  good  she  knew. 
I  I'ltir/iix' i  Trniislalion. 
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it  is  with  such  transcendent  beauty  set  forth  by  a  shadow  and  its  corresponding 
substance,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  cheat  our  readers  at  once  of  so  happy  an 
illustration  of  the  poets  system,  and  so  fair  a  proof  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

Thus  having  reach'd  a  bridge  that  over-arch'd,  etc.— p.  407. 

Combinations,  it  is  confessed,  "like  those  reflected  in  that  quiet  pool,"  can- 
not be  lasting  :  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the  poet,  if  they  are  felt.  They 
are  at  least  his  system  ;  and  liis  leaders,  if  they  reject  them  for  their  creed, 
may  receive  them  merely  as  poetry.  In  him,  faitJi,  in  friendly  alliance  and 
conjunction  with  the  religion  of  his  country,  appears  to  have  grown  up,  fos- 
tered by  meditation  and  lonely  communions  with  Nature — an  internal 
principle  of  lofty  consciousness,  which  stamps  upon  his  opinions  and  senti- 
nicnts(we  were  almost  going  to  say)  the  character  of  an  expanded  and  generous 
(Juakerism. 

From  such  a  creed  we  should  expect  unusual  results;  and,  when  applied  to 
tlie  purposes  of  consolation,  more  touching  considerations  than  from  the  mouth 
of  common  teachers.  The  finest  speculation  of  this  sort  perhaps  in  the  poem 
before  us,  is  the  notion  of  the  thoughts  which  may  sustain  the  s]5irit,  while  they 
crush  tlie  frame  of  the  sufferer,  wiio  from  loss  of  objects  of  love  by  death,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  pine  away  under  a  broken  heart. 

If  there  be,  whose  tender  frames  have  droop'd,  etc. — p.  148. 

With  the  same  modifying  and  incorporating  power,  he  tells  us, — 

Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides,  etc.— p.  1S8. 

This  is  high  poetry  ;  though  (as  we  have  ventured  to  lay  the  basis  of  the 
author's  sentiments  in  a  sort  of  liberal  Quakerism)  from  some  parts  of  it,  others 
may,  with  more  plausibility,  object  to  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  natural 
Methodism:  we  could  have  wished  therefore'  that  the  tale  of  Margaret  had  been 
postponed,  till  the  reader  iiad  been  strengthened  by  some  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  authors  theory,  and  not  placed  in  the  front  of  tiie  poem,  with 
a  kind  of  ominous  aspect,  beautifully  tender  as  it  is.  It  is  a  talc  of  a  cottage, 
and  its  female  tenant,  gradually  decaying  together,  while  she  expected  the 
return  of  one  whom  poverty  and  not  luikindness  had  driven  from  her  arms. 
Wc  trust  ourselves  only  with  the  conclusion — 

nine  tedious  years 

From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years,  etc. — p.  46. 

The  fourth  book,  entitled  "Despondency  Corrected,"  wc  consider  as  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  poem.  For  moral  grandeur;  for  wide  scope  of 
thought  and  a  long  train  of  lofty  imagery  ;  for  lender  personal  apjieals  ;  and  .1 
versification  which  we  fee!  we  ought  to  notice,  but  fed  it  also  so  involved  in 
the  poetry,  that  we  can  hardly  mention  it  as  a  distinct  excellence ;  it  stands 
without  competition  among  our  dulaetie  and  (leseri|)tive  verse.  Tlie  general 
tendency  of  the  argimient  (which  wc  might  almnst  aflirm  to  be  tiic  je.tding 
moral  of  th(^  poem)  is  to  aljate  the  pride  of  tin-  calculating  itinlfrst.iiniiiiii,  and 
to  reinstate  the  iinas'jiuiiioii  and  tin;  iiffcilioii^  in  those  scats  from  which 
modern  philosophy  has  laboiUTd  but  too  successfully  to  expel  them. 

"  Life's  autumn  past,"  says  the  grey-haired  Wanderer, 

-^— 1  stand  on  winter's  vcrcc,  etc. — p.  16P. 

In  the  same  spirit,  those  illusions  of  the  imaginative  faculty  to  which  the 

*  I"  The  reasons  for  posl)ion!nij  it,"  wiotc  T.atnli  In  Wordswiirlli,  "arc  .is  dcdiiciblc 
from  what  jjocs  brforc  as  th>-y  arc  from  the  io4lh  I'salm.  The  pass.i)je  whence  I 
dedurcd  il  li.is  v.inisln'il,  Iml  rl.ippinH  a  <  i>lon  before  a  t/ii'tr/in-f  is  always  reason  enough 
for  Mr.  liavi.id  Gifford  to  allow  to  a  reviewer  that  is  not  liimself."] 
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peasantry  in  solitary  districts  are  peculiarly  subject,  are  represented  as  the 
kindly  ministers  of  conscience  : 


-with  whose  service  charged 


They  come  and  go,  appear  and  disappear  ; 
Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief, 
Or  pride  of  heart  abating. 

Reverting  to  the  more  distant  ages  of  the  world,  the  operation  of  that  same 
faculty  in  producing  the  several  fictions  of  Chaldean,  Persian,  and  Grecian 
idolatry-,  is  described  with  such  seductive  power,  that  the  Solitary,  in  good 
earnest,  seems  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  liis  own  argument.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  fears,  liowever,  there  is  one  thought  so  uncommonly  fine,  relative  to  the 
spirituality  which  lay  hid  beneath  the  gross  material  forms  of  Greek  worship,  in 
metal  or  stone,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  allurement  of  transcribing  it — 
' Triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show,  etc. — p.  174. 

In  discourse  like  this  the  first  day  passes  away.  The  second  (for  this  almost 
dramatic  poem  takes  up  the  action  of  two  summer  days)  is  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  village  priest  ;  to  whoin  the  Wanilerer  resigns  ilie  office  of  chief 
speaker,  which  had  been  yielded  to  his  age  and  experience  on  tlie  first.  'I'lie 
conference  is  begun  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard ;  and  after  some  natural 
speculations  concerning  death  and  immortality— and  tlie  custom  of  funereal  and 
sepulchral  observances,  as  deduced  from  a  feeling  of  immortality— certnin 
doubts  are  proposed  respecting  the  quantity  of  moral  worth  existing  in  the 
world,  and  in  that  mountainous  district  in  particular.  In  tlie  resolution  of 
these  doubts,  the  priest  enters  upon  a  most  affecting  and  singular  strain  of 
narration,  derived  from  the  graves  around  him.  Pointing  to  liillock  after  hil- 
lock, he  gives  short  histories  of  their  tenants,  disclosing  their  humble  virtues, 
and  toucliing  with  lender  Iiand  upon  tiieir  frailties. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  fitur  than  the  manner  of  introducing  these  tales. 
\\  ith  heaven  above  his  head,  and  the  mouklering  turf  at  his  feet-  standing 
betwixt  life  and  death— he  s-eenis  lo  maintain  that  spiritual  relation  which  he 
bore  to  his  living  (lock,  in  its  undiminished  strength,  even  with  their  ashes; 
and  to  be  in  his  proper  cure,  or  diocese,  among  tiie  dead. 

We  might  extract  powerfid  instances  of  pathos  from  these  tales— tlie  story 
of  lillen  in  parlutilar— but  llieir  force  is  in  combination,  and  in  the  circinu- 
siantcs  under  which  they  are  introduced.  Tlie  traditionary  anecdote  of  llie 
Jacobite  and  Hanoverian,  as  less  liable  to  suffer  by  tiansplanting.  and  as 
affording  an  inst.ince  of  that  finer  species  of  huiuour,  thai  Ihoughtfiil  playful- 
ness in  wliieli  the  autiior  more  nearly  petliaps  than  in  any  other  (luality  re- 
sembles Cowper,  we  shall  lay  at  least  a  part  of  it  before  our  readers.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  whig  who.  having  wasted  a  large  estate  in  election  contt-sts.  retired 
"  lx:iifath  a  borrowed  name"  lo  a  small  town  among  these  nonherii  mountains, 
where  a  (,'aledoni.in  Liird,  a  follower  of  llie  house  of  ."^luart.  who  had  tied  his 
country  after  (he  overthrow  at  CuUoden.  returning  with  the  return  of  lenient 
times,  had  also  fixed  liis  residence. 


Here,  then,  they  met, 


Two  doiiKhty  champions  ;  ManiliiK  Jacohilc,  etc— p.  270-73. 

'Ilie  causes  which  have  prevented  the  poetry  of  .Mr.  Wordsworth  from  attain 
ing  its  full  share  of  popul.iriiy  are  lo  Ite  found  in  ihe  boldness  and  originality  of 
his  genius.  The  tunes  are  p.ist  when  a  poet  eouhl  si-curely  follow  the  direelion 
of  his  own  mind  into  whatever  tracts  it  might  le.nd.  .\  writer,  who  would  lie 
popular,  must  timidly  coast  the  shore  of  prescribed  seiiliiiieiit  and  sympathy. 
Me  must  have  just  as  mueli  more  of  the  imagin;iliv(r  faeulty  than  his  readers,  ak 
will  .serve  to  keep  llieir  apjirehensions  from  stagnating,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
alarm  their  jealousy.     lie  must  not  think  or  feel  loo  deeply. 
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If  he  has  had  the  fortune  to  be  bred  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent 
objects  of  creation,  he  must  not  have  given  away  iiis  heart  to  them  ;  or  if 
he  have,  he  must  conceal  his  love,  or  not  carry  liis  expressions  of  it  beyond 
that  point  of  rapture,  which  the  occasional  tourist  thinks  it  not  overstepping 
decorum  to  betray,  or  the  limit  which  tliat  gentlemanly  spy  upon  Nature,  the 
picturesque  traveller,  has  vouchsafed  to  countenance.  He  must  do  this,  or  be 
content  to  be  tiiought  an  enthusiast. 

If  from  living  among  simple  mountaineers,  from  a  daily  intercourse  with 
them,  not  upon  the  footing  of  a  patron,  but  in  the  character  of  an  equal,  he 
has  detected,  or  imagines  that  he  has  detected,  through  the  cloudy  medium  of 
tlieir  unlettered  discourse,  thoughts  and  apprehensions  not  vulgar;  traits  of 
patience  and  constancy,  love  unwearied,  and  heroic  endurance,,  not  unfit  (as  he 
may  judge)  to  be  made  the  subject  of  verse,  he  will  be  deemed  a  man  of  per- 
verted genius  by  the  philanthropist  who,  conceiving  of  the  peasantry  of  his 
country  only  as  objects  of  a  pecuniary  sympathy,  starts  at  finding  them  elevated 
to  a  level  of  humanity  with  himself,  haviVig  their  own  loves,  enmities,  cravings, 
aspirations,  &c.,  as  much  beyond  his  faculty  to  believe,  as  his  beneficence  to 
supply. 

If  from  a  familiar  observation  of  the  ways  of  children,  and  much  more  from 
a  retrospect  of  his  own  mind  when  a  child,  he  has  gathered  more  reverential 
notions  of  that  state  tiian  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  observers,  and,  escaping 
from  the  dissonant  wranglings  of  men,  has  tuned  his  lyre,  though  but  for  occa- 
sional harmonies,  to  the  milder -utterance  of  tliat  soft  age, — his  verses  shall  be 
censured  as  infantile  by  critics  who  confound  poetry  "  having  children  for  its 
subject"  with  poetry  that  is  "childish,"  and  who,  having  themselves  perhaps 
never  been  children,  never  having  possessed  the  tenderness  and  docility  of  that 
age,  know  not  what  the  soul  of  a  child  is— how  apprehensive  !  how  imagina- 
tive !  how  religious  ! 

We  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  causes  which  we  conceive  to  have  been 
unfriendly  to  tJie  author's  former  poems.  We  think  they  do  not  apply  in  the 
same  force  to  the  one  before  us.  Tiiere  is  in  it  more  of  uniform  elevation, 
a  wider  scope  of  subject,  less  of  manner,  and  it  contains  none  of  those  starts 
and  imperfect  shapings  which  in  some  of  this  author's  sin.illor  pieces  olTended 
the  weak,  and  gave  scandal  to  the  perverse.  It  must  indeed  be  approached 
with  .seriousness.  It  has  in  it  much  of  that  quality  whicii  "  draws  the  devout, 
deterring  the  profane."  Those  who  hate  tiie  Paradise  Lost  will  not  love  this 
poem.  The  steps  of  the  great  master  are  discernible  in  it ;  not  in  direct  imita- 
tion or  injurious  parody,  but  in  tiie  following  of  the  spirit,  in  free  homage  and 
generous  subjection. 

One  objection  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee.  It  will  be  asked,  wliy  put  sucli 
elociuent  discourse  in  the  mouth  of  a  pedlar?  Il  might  be  answered  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  plan  retiuired  a  char.ictcr  in  luiml)l<-  life  to  be  the  organ  of  his 
philosophy.  It  was  in  harmony  w  ith  the  system  and  scenery  of  liis  ]ioein.  We 
read  Piers  Plowman's  Creed,  and  tiie  lowness  of  the  teacher  seems  to  add 
a  simple  dignity  to  the  doctrine.  Resides,  the  poet  has  bestowed  an  unusual 
share  of  education  upon  him.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  autiior,  at 
some  early  jjiriod  of  his  life,  may  iiimself  have  known  such  a  person,  a  man 
endowed  with  sentiments  above  his  situation,  another  Hums  ;  aiul  that  tlie 
dignified  strains  which  he  has  attributed  to  the  Wanderer  may  be  no  more  than 
recollections  of  liis  conversation,  heightened  only  by  tiie  amplification  natural 
to  poetry,  or  the  lustre  whicli  imagination  flings  back  upon  the  objects  and 
companions  of  our  youth?  After  all,  if  there  should  be  found  readers  willing 
to  admire  the  poem,  who  yet  feel  seand.ilizcd  at  a  iutmi\  we  would  advise  them, 
wherever  it  occurs,  to  sulistitute  sili-ntly  the  word  J'.i/nitr,  or  I'tli^iiiti,  or  any 
less  offensive  designation,  which  shall  connect  the  notion  of  sobriety  in  heart 
and  manners  with  the  experience  and  |)rivileges  which  a  wayfaring  life  confers. 
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(lIk  ^xcnnolbs  (GuUcrn. 

{The  Examiner,  6th  June,  1S13.) 


The  Reynolds  Gallery  has,  upon  the  whole,  disappointed  me.  Some  of  the 
portraits'are  interesting.  They  are  faces  of  characters  whom  we  (middle-aged 
gentlemen)  were  born  a  little  too  late  to  remember,  but  about  whom  we  have 
heard  our  fathers  tell  stories  till  we  almost  fancy  to  have  seen  them.  There  is 
a  charm  in  the  portrait  of  a  Rodney  or  a  Keppel,  wliich  e>-en  a  picture  of 
Nelson  must  want  for  me.  I  should  turn  away  after  a  sliglit  inspection  from 
the  best  likeness  that  could  be  made  of  Mrs.  Anne  Clarke;  but  Kitty  Fisher  is 
a  considerable  personage.  Then  the  dresses  of  some  of  the  women  so  exactly 
remind  us  of  modes  which  we  can  just  recall ;  of  the  forms  under  whicli  the 
venerable  relationship  of  aunt  or  mother  first  presented  themselves  to  our 
young  eyes;  the  aprons,  the  coifs,  the  lappets,  tlie  hoods.  Mercy  on  us  !  what 
a  load  of  head  ornaments  seem  to  have  conspired  to  bury  a  pretty  face  in  the 
picture  of  Mrs.  Long,  yet  could  not!  Beauty  must  have  some  "charmed  life" 
to  have  been  able  to  surmount  the  conspiracy  of  fashion  in  those  days  to 
destrov  it. 

The  portraits  which  least  pleased  me  were  those  boys  as  infant  Bacchuses, 
Jupiters.  &c.  But  the  artist  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  disguise.  No  doubt 
the  parents  wished  to  see  tlieir  children  deified  in  their  lifetime.  It  was  but 
putting  a  thunderbolt  (instead  of  a  squib)  into  young  master's  hands ;  and  a 
whey-faced  chit  v.as  transformed  into  the  infant  ruler  of  Olympus,— him  who 
was  afterward  to  shake  heaven  and  earth  with  his  black  brow.  Another  good 
boy  pleased  liis  grandmamma  so  well,  and  the  blameless  dotage  of  the  good 
old  woman  imagined  in  him  an  adequate  representative  of  the  awful  Prophet 
Samuel.  But  the  great  historical  compositions,  where  the  artist  -was  at  liberty 
to  paint  from  his  mvn  idea,— the  Beaufort  and  the  Ugolino  :  wliy  tiiqn,  I  must 
confess,  pleading  the  liberty  of  table  talk  for  my  presumption,  that  tlicy  have 
not  left  any  very  elevating  impression  on  my  mind.  Pardon  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison. I  know,  madam,  you  admire  them  both  ;  but  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  as  they  are  at  tlic  gallery,  as  if  to  set  tiie  one  work  in  competition  with 
the  otlicr,  they  did  remind  me  of  tlie  famous  contention  for  the  prize  of  de- 
formity, mentioned  in  llie  173d  Number  of  the  Spectator.  The  one  stares,  and 
the  other  grins;  but  is  there  common  dignity  in  their  countenances?  Does 
anything  of  the  history  of  their  hfe  gone  by  peep  llirough  the  ruins  of  the 
mind  in  the  face,  like  the  unconquerable  grandeur  that  surmounts  the  distor- 
tions of  the  I-aocotin?  'Ihe  figures  which  st.and  by  the  bed  of  Beaufort  are 
indeed  happy  representations  of  tlie  plain  iinmannered  old  nobility  of  the 
English  lustorical  plays  of  Sliakspere;  but,  for  anything  else;— Give  me 
leaver  to  recommend  those  macaroons. 

After  leaving  the  Reynolds  Gallery  (where,  upon  the  whole,  I  received  a  good 
«leal  of  pleasure),  and  feeling  that  I  had  quite  had  my  fill  of  paintings,  I  stum 
1  bird  upon  a  piclun-  in  Piccadilly  (No.  22,  I  think),  which  purports  to  bo  a  por- 
trait of  I'rancis  the  First,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Heavens,  wiiat  a  dilVerence  ' 
If  is  but  a  portrait,  as  most' of  those  1  had  been  seeing;  but,  jilaccd  by  them, 
it  would  kill  llicm,  swallow  them  up  as  Moses'  rod  the  other  rods.  Where  ilid 
tlicc  old  painters  gel  their  models  .^  I  see  no  figures,  not  in  my  dreams,  as 
ilii .  Irui'is,  in  the  character,  or  rather  with  the  aitiibiites,  of  Join  the  Baptist, 
A  m-jn-  than  ni.irtial  majesty  in  the  brow  and  upon  the  cydid  ;  an  arm,  mus- 
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cular,  beautifully  formed  ;  the  long,  graceful,  massy  fingers  compressing,  yet  so 
as  not  to  hurt,  a  lamb  more  lovely,  more  sweetly  siuMnking,  than  we  can  conceive 
that  milk-white  one  which  followed  Una;  the  picture  altogether  looking  as  if 
it  were  eternal, — combining  the  truth  of  flesh  with  11  promise  of  permanence 
like  marble. 

Leonardo,  from  the  one  cr  two  specimens  we  have  of  him  in  England,  must 
have  been  a  stupendous  genius.  I  can  scarce  think  he  has  had  his  full  fame- 
he  who  could  paint  that  wonderful  personification  of  the  Logos,  or  second 
person  of  the  'Irinity,  grasping  a  globe,  late  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Troward 
of  Fall  Mall,  where  the  hand  was,  by  the  boldest  licence,  twice  as  big  as  the 
truth  of  drawing  warranted;  yet  the  effect,  to  every  one  that  saw  it,  by  some 
magic  of  genius  was  confessed  to  be  not  monstrous,  but  miraculous  and  silenc- 
ing.    It  could  not  be  gainsaid. 


gkbarb  ^ircmc's  ''JiDb'uiI  Cnltr.'' 

{The  Examiner,  4th  July,  1819.) 


(This  and  the  three  siilsequent  papers  were  fir.st  identified  as  Lamb's,  thanks  to  the 
industrious  researciies  of  Mr.  Heme  Shepherd.] 

Tiii^  Jovial  Crew,  or  the  Merry  Begs^ars,  has  been  revived  here  [at  the 
1  Mighsh  opera]  after  an  interval,  as  the  bills  tell  us,  of  seven  years.  Can  it  be 
so  long  (it  seems  hut  ycsierdny)  since  we  saw  poor  Lovegrove  in  Justice  Clack  ? 
His  childish  treble  still  pipes  in  our  ears  ;  "  \\'hip  'em,  whi|)  'em,  whiji  em." 
Dovvlon  was  the  representative  of  the  |uslice  the  other  night,  and  shook  our 
ribs  most  incontinently.  He  was  in  "  excellent  foolery,"  and  our  lungs  crowed 
chanticleer.  Yet  it  appears  to  us  that  there  was  a  still  higher  strain  uf  latuily 
in  his  predecessor — that  Iiis  eyes  di.Milled  a  richer  dotage.  I'erhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  an  error  of  the  memory.     Defunct  merit  conu-s  out  upon  us  strangely. 

ICasy  natural  Wrench  was  the  .S]irint;love;  too  comfortable  a  personage 
perhaps  to  personify  Springlove,  in  whom  the  voice  of  ilie  L'rd  awakens  a 
restless  instinct  of  roaming  that  had  slept  during  the  w  inter.  I  'iss  Stevenson 
certainly  leaves  us  nothing  to  regret  for  the  absence  of  the  .ady,  liowevcr 
iigrceable,  who  formerly  performed  tiie  part  of  Mcricl.  Miss  .Stevenson  is  a 
fine  open-countenanced  lass,  with  ulorious  girlish  manners.  lUit  the  Princess 
of  Mumpers,  and  Lady  I'.aramount  of  beggarly  counterfeit  aecenls,  was  she 
that  played  Rachel.  Her  gabbling  luhrymose  petitions  ;  jier  tones,  sucli  as 
we  have  heard  by  the  side  of  old  woods,  when  an  irresistible  face  has  come 
peeping  on  one-  on  a  sudden  ;  with  her  full  black  locks,  and  a  tw^Y— how  shall 
we  describe  it  ?— a  voice  that  was  by  nature  meant  to  convey  nothing  but  trulh 
and  goodness,  but  warped  by  circumstance  into  an  assurance  that  she  is  tell- 
ing us  a  lie— that  catching  twitch  of  the  thievish  irreprovable  finger- those 
ballad-singers'  notes,  .so  vulgar,  yet  so  imvulgar  tiiat  assurance  so  like  im- 
liudence  and  yet  so  many  countless  leagues  removed  from  it — her  jeers, 
which  we  hnrl  r.iiher  stand,  than  bo  caressed  with  other  ladies'  coinplinicnts, 
a  .summ'-r's  day  long     her  face,  wilii  a  wild  out-of-doors  grace  up(>n  it ■ 

Altogeiiier,  a  brace  of  more  romantic  shc-begi;ars  it  was  never  our  fortune 
to  meet  in  this  supplicatory  world.  The  youngest  mi.i;ht  have  sat  for  "  pretty 
Bessy,"  wliose  father  was  an  V.ar\,  and  whose  legend  stiil  adorns  ilie  front  ot 
mine  hostess's  doors  at  Ik-thnal-Green ;   and  the  otiier  could  be  no  less  than 


the  "  Beggar  Maid  "  whom  "King  Cophetua  wooed."  "What  a  lass  that 
were,"  said  a  stranger  who  sate  Ijeside  us,  speaking  of  Miss  Kelly  in  Rachel, 
"  to  go  a-gypsying  through  the  world  with."  We  confess  we  longed  to  drop 
a  tester  in  her  lap,  she  begged  so  masterly. 

By-the-way,  this  is  the  true  Bej^i^ar's  Opera.  The  other  should  have  been 
c^ftA.\\\&  Mirror  for  Higliwaymen.  We  wonder  the  Societies  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mendicity  (and  other  good  things)  do  not  club  for  the  putting  down 
of  this  infiimous  protest  in  favour  of  air,  and  clear  liberty,  and  honest  licence, 
and  blameless  assertion  of  man's  original  blest  charter  of  blue  skies,  and 
vagrancy,  and  nothing-to-do. 


Isaac  ^.ichcrstaff\5  "|)nporntc/' 

{The  Exam ificr,  ist  .August,  1S19.) 


Bv  one  of  those  strange  perversions  which  actuate  poor  mortals  in  the  plnce 
of  motives  (to  persuade  us  into  the  notion  that  we  are  free  agents,  we  pre- 
sume), we  had  never  till  the  other  evening  seen  Dowton  [at  the  English  Opera] 
in  Doctor  Cantwell.     By  a  pious  fraud  of  Mr.  Arnolds,  who  by  a  process  as 
simple  .as  some  of  those  by  which  Mathews  metamorphoses  his  person,  has    j 
converted  the  play  into  an  opera,  — a  conversion,   by-the-way,  for  wliich  wc  are     1 
highly  indebted  to  him,  -we  have  been  f.woiirid  with  this  rich  novelty  at  our     : 
f.ivourite  theatre.     It  seems  a  little  unreasonable  to  come  lagging  in  with  a 
|x)sthumous  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  performance  of  which  the  town  has    ! 
long  rung,  but  we  cannot  help  remarking  in  Mr.  Dowton's  acting,  the  subtle 
grailalions  of  the  hypocrisy;    the  Icngtii  to  which  it  runs  in  proportion  as  the 
recipient  is  capal)le  of  taking  it  in  ;   tiie  gross  palpable  way  in  which  he  ad- 
ministers the  dose   in  wholesale  to  old  Lady  Lambert,  that   rich  fanatic;   the 
somewhat  more  guarded  manner  in  which  he  retails  it  out,  only  so  much  a 
time  as  he  can  bear,  to  the  .somewhat  less  bitten  fool  her  son  ;  and  the  almost     I 
absence  of  it  before  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  whin  nobody  else  is     i 
by;    how  the  cloven  foot  peeps  oi;t  a  little  and  a  little  more,  till  the  diabolical     i 
nature  is  slung  out  ;it  last  into  full  manif(!st.ition  of  its  horrid  si-lf.     Wliat  11    ! 
grand  insolence  in  the  lorn:  which  he  assumes,  when  lie  commands  Sir  John     I 
to  quit  ///(  house  ;  and  then  the  tortures  and  agonies  when  he  is  liiially  baffled  !     ! 
It  is  in  these  last  peih.i|)S  that  he  is  greatest,  and  we  should  be  doing  in-     '< 
justice  not  to  compare  this  part  of  (heperform.ince  with,  and  in  some  resjjects 
to  give  it  the  preference  above,  the  .acting  of  Mr.  Kean.  in  a  situation   nearly 
analogotis,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  City  Madim.     (  aiiiwell  reve.ils  his  pangs 
Willi  (juitc  ;is  much   force,    and    without   the  assistance  of  those  contortions 
which   transform  the  delected   Luke  into  the  simililude  of  a  mad  tiger,  or  a 
fo.-iming  demon.      I  )()Wion  plays  it  neither  like  lieast   nor  demon,   but  simjily 
us  it  should  be,  .1  bold  b.ul  man  pushed  toextremity.      lliinianity  is  never  omi- 
overstepped.      Iliisitever  been  noticed,  the  ex(|uisile   liuHliil.ilfon  with  which 
he  ilrawLsout  tlie  word   "Charles,"  when  lie  calls  his  .secretary,  .so  liumble,  so 
Reraphic.  mi  n-signed.     The  most  diabolical  of  her  sex  that   wc   ever  knew 
accented  ijll  licr  honey   devil  words    in  just  such  a   hymn-like   smoothness. 
The  spirit  of  Whitfield  sccm.s  liovering   in  the  air,  to  suck  the  blessed  tones 
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so  much  like  his  own  upon  earth ;  Lady  Huntingdon  claps  her  neat  white 
wings,  and  gives  it  out  again  in  heaven  to  the  sainted  ones,  in  approbation. 

Miss  Kelly  is  not  quite  at  home  in  Charlotte;  she  is  too  good  for  such 
parts.  Her  cue  is  to  be  natural ;  she  cannot  put  on  the  modes  of  artificial 
life,  and  play  the  coquette  as  it  is  expected  to  be  played.  There  is  a  frankness 
in  her  tones  whicli  defeats  her  purposes:  we  could  not  help  wondering  why 
her  lover  (Mr.  Pearman)  looked  so  rueful  ;  we  forgot  that  she  was  acting  airs 
and  graces,  as  she  seemed  to  forget  it  herself,  turning  them  into  a  playfulness 
which  could  breed  no  doubt  for  a  moment  which  way  her  inclinations  r;ui. 
She  is  in  truth  not  framed  to  tease  or  torment  even  in  jest,  but  to  utter  a 
hearty  Yes  or  N'o ;  to  yield  or  refuse  assent  with  a  noble  sincerity.  We  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  her,  but  we  have  been  told  that  she 
carries  the  same  cordial  manners  into  private  life.  We  have  heard,  too,  of 
some  virtues  which  she  is  in  the  practice  of  ;  but  they  are  of  a  description 
which  repay  themselves,  and  with  them  neither  we  nor  the  public  have  any- 
thing to  do. 

One  word  about  Wrench  who  played  the  Colonel  : — Was  this  man  never 
unhappy?  It  seems  as  if  care  never  came  near  him,  as  if  the  black  ox  could 
never  tread  upon  his  foot  ;  we  want  something  calamitous  to  befall  him,  to 
bring  him  down  to  us.  It  is  a  shame  he  should  be  suffered  to  go  about  with 
his  well-looking  liappy  face  and  tones  insulting  us  thin  race  of  irritable  and 
irritable-making  critics. 


(7//f  Rxamhicr,  Sth  .\ugust,  1S19.) 


IPicfixed  to  this  criticism  i)y  Charles  L.-tmb  wns  the  following  editorial  note  from  the 
'  hand  of  Leigh  Hunt.) 

fWi-:  must  make  the  public  .icqiiaintcd  with  a  hard  case  of  ouri.  Here  h.ad 
we  been  writing  a  long,  elaborate,  critical,  and  analytical  .nccnunt  of  tiie  new 
pieces  at  the  Lvcetim,  i^oring  over  tiie  rlesk  for  two  hours  in  the  morning  after 
a  late  night,  and  melting  away  what  little  iiad  !>een  left  of  our  brains  and  noives 
from  the  usual  distillation  of  the  week,  when  an  imptideni  rogue  of  a  friend, 
whose  most  daring  tricks  and  pretences  carry  as  good  a  countenance  with  tiiem 
as  virtues  in  anv  other  man,  antl  who  has  the  face  above  all  to  be  a  better 
critic  than  ourselves,  sends  us  tlie  following  remarks  of  his  own  on  those  two 
very  pieces.  What  do  we  do?  The  self-love  of  y.>iir  inferior  critic  must  vent 
itself  somehow  ;  and  so  we  take  this  opportunity  of  showing  our  virtue  at  the 
expense  of  our  talents,  and  fairly  making  way  for  the  interloper. 

Dear,  nine,  closely-written  octavo  pages  !  you  were  very  good,  after  all, 
between  you  and  me  ;  and  shotild  have  given  way  to  nobtxly  else.  If  there 
is  room  left,  a  fiiece  of  you  shall  begot  in  at  the  end  ;  for  virtue  is  undoubtedly 
its  own  reward,  but  not  quite.  | 

A  plot  has  broke  out  at  this  theatre.  Some  qtiarrel  has  been  breeding  between 
the  male  and  female  performers,  and  the  women  have  determined  to  set  up  for 
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I    themselves.     Seven  of  them,  Bella  -wilfioiit  Beaux  they  call  themselves,  have 

I    undertaken  to  get  up  a  piece  without  any  assistance  from  the  men,  and  in  our 

1    opinion  have  established  their  point  most  successfully.     There  is  Miss  Carew 

I    with  her  silvery  tones,  and  Miss  Stevenson  with  her  delicious  mi.xture  of  the 

j    school-girl  and  the  waiting-maid,  and  Miss  Kelly,  sure  to  be  first  in  any  mischief, 

i    and  Mrs.  Chatterly,  with  some  of  the  best  acting  we  have  ever  witnessed,  and 

I    Miss  Love,  worthy  of  the  name,  and  Mrs.  Grove  that  rhymes  to  her,  and  Mrs. 

I    Richardson  who  might  in  charity  have  been  allowed  somewhat  a  larger  portion 

of  the  dialogue.     The  effect  was  enchanting.     We  mean  for  once.     We  do  not 

want  to  encourage  these  Amazonian  vanities.     Once  or  twice  we  longed  to  have 

Wrench  bustling  among  them.     A  lady  who  sate  near  us  was  observed  to  gape 

for  want  of  variety.     To  us  it  was  delicate  quintessence,  an  apple-pie  made  all 

of  quinces.     We  remember  poor  Holcroft's  last  comedy,  which  positively  died 

from  the  opposite  excess  ;  it  was  choked  up  with  men,  and  perished  from  a 

redundancy  of  male  population.     It  had  nine  principal  men  characters  in  it, 

and  but  one  woman,  and  she  of  no  very  ambiguous  character.     Mrs.  Harlow, 

to  do  the  part  justice,  chose  to  play  it  in  scarlet. 

We  did  not  know  Mrs.  Chatterlys  merits  before  ;  she  plays,  with  downright 
sterling  good  acting,  a  prude  who  is  to  be  convinced  out  of  her  prudery  by 
Miss  Kelly's  (we  did  not  catch  her  stage  name)  assumption  of  the  dress  and 
character  of  a  brother  of  seventeen,  who  makes  the  prettiest  unalarming 
plaionic  approaches;  and  in  the  shyest  mark  of  moral  battery,  no  one  step  of 
wliich  you  can  detect,  or  say  this  is  decidedly  going  too  far,  vanquishes  at  hist 
the  ice  of  her  scruples,  brings  her  into  an  inlinite  scrape,  and  then  with  her 
own  infinite  good  humour  sets  all  to  right,  and  brings  her  safe  out  of  it  again 
with  an  explanation.  Mrs.  Chatterlys  embarrassments  were  m;isterly.  Miss 
Stevenson  her  maid's  start  at  surprising  a  youth  in  lier  mistress's  closet  at  mid- 
night, was  quite  as  good.  Miss  Kelly  we  flo  not  care  to  say  anything  about, 
because  we  have  been  accused  of  flattering  her.  The  truth  is,  this  lady  i)uts 
so  much  intelligence  and  good  sense  into  every  jwrt  w  hich  she  plays,  that  tliere 
is  no  expressing  an  honest  sense  of  her  merits,  without  incurring  a  suspicion  of 
that  sort.     Hut  what  have  we  to  gain  by  praising  Miss  Kelly? 

Altogether,  this  little  feminine  republic,  this  provoking  experiment,  went  off 
most  smoothly.  What  a  nice  world  it  would  be,  we  sometimes  think,  all 
tuomeii !  but  then  we  .-ire  afraid,  we  slip  in  a  fallacy  unawares  mto  the  hypo- 
thesis; wc  somehow  edge  in  the  idea  of  ourselves  as  spectators  or  something 
among  them. 

We  saw  Wilkinson  after  it  in  Wall:  for  a  Washer.  What  a  picture  of  forlorn 
hope  !  of  abject  orphan  destitution  !  \\v.  .seems  to  liave  no  friends  in  the  world 
but  Ills  legs,  and  he  jjIics  (hem  accordingly.  He  goes  walking  on  like  a  per- 
petual moiion.  His  continual  ambulatory  presence  performs  the  jiart  of  a 
(-ireek  chorus.  He  is  the  walking  gentleman  of  the  iii<'ce;  a  peripuelic  tiiat 
would  make  .1  stoic  laugh.  He  made  us  cry.  His  Muflincaij  \\\  Amateurs  ami 
Actors  is  just  such  another  piece  of  acting.  We  have  seen  charity  boys,  botii 
of  St.  Clement's  and  l^'arringdon  Witliout,  looking  just  as  old,  ground  down 
out  of  all  semblance  of  youth,  i)y  al.^ject  and  hopeless  neglect  — you  cannot 
guess  their  age  between  fifteen  and  fifty.  If  Mr.  I'eake  is  the  author  of  these 
pieces,  he  has  no  nrason  lo  be  ])i(|ued  at  their  reception. 

We  nuist  .'ipologize  for  an  oversight  in  our  last  week's  article.  Tiie  allusion 
m.iile  to  Mr.  Kean's  acting  of  Luke  in  the  Cilv  Madam  was  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  part  and  to  the  play.  We  were  thinking  of  his  performance  of  llie  con- 
cluding scenes  of  The  A'iTi'  Way  to  /'ay  OH  l'>ebts.  We  confounded  one  of 
Massingi-r's  strange  iicrot.'s  with  the  otiier.  It  was  Sir  Ciles  (Jverreach  we 
meant;  norarirwe  sure  that  our  r'-mark  was  just,  even  with  this  explanation. 
When  we  oonsider  tin-  inteiis(r  lone  in  which  Mr.  Kean  tiiinks  it  proper  (and 
he  is  quite  ;vs  likely  to  be  in  tiie  right  as  his  blundering  critic)  to  pitch  tlie  tem- 
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perament  of  that  monstrous  character  from  the  beginning,  it  follows  but  logically  • 

and  naturally,   that  where  the  wild  uncontrollable  man  conies  to  be  bafficd  j 

of  his  purpose,  his  passion  should  assume  a  frenzied  manner,  which  it  was  alto-  i 

gether  absurd  to  expect  should  be  the  same  with  the  manner  of  the  cautious  ! 

and  self-restraining  Cantwell,  even  when  he  breaks  loose  from  all  bonds  in  the  i 

agony  of  his  final  exposure.     We  never  felt  more  strongly  the  good  sense  of  [ 

the  saying— comparisons  are  odious.     They  betray  us  not  seldom  into  bitter  ! 

errors  of  judgment ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  into  absolute  | 

matter-of-fact  blunders.     But  we  have  recanted.  I 


Jfirst-fniits  flf  §.ustrulian  ||0£lriT. 

[The  Examiner,  1 6th  January,  1820.) 


[The  little  volume  of  verse  here  passed  under  review,  and  which  w.ts  nnnotinced  at 
the  head  of  the  criticism  to  have  been  published  in  Sydney.  New  South  Wales,  and 
printed  for  private  distribution,  was  generally  understood  among  Charles  Lamb's  friends 
to  have  been  the  production  of  his  old  intimate,  liarron  Field,  sometime  resident  at  the 
antipodes  as  a  judge  in  Australia.] 

I  first  adventure  :  follow  me  who  list  : 
And  be  the  second  Austral  harmonist. 

Whoever  thou  art  that  hast  transplanted  the  British  wood-notes  to  the  far  oT 
forests  which  tlic  Kangaroo  haunt>  -whether  thou  art  some  involuntary  exile 
that  solacci  his  sad  estratigeinent  with  recurrence  to  iiis  native  notes,  with 
more  wisdom  than  those  cajjtive  Hebrews  of  old  refused  to  sing  their  Sion 
songs  in  a  strange  land  or  whether,  as  we  rather  suspect,  thou  art  that  valued 
friend  of  ours,  who,  in  tliy  young  time  of  life,  togetiier  with  thy  faithful  bride, 
thy  newly  "wedded  llower,"  didst,  in  obedience  to  the  stern  voice  of  duty, 
quit  thy  friends,  thy  family,  thy  pleasing  avocations,  the  Muses  with  wliicii 
thou  wert  as  deeply  smitten  as  any,  we  believe,  in  our  age  and  country,  to  go 
and  administer  tedious  justice  in  inauspicious  unlitorary  TliiEEt.AMi.*  we  re- 
claiin  thee  for  our  o.vn,  and  gladly  would  transport  thcc  back  to  thy  native 
"fields,"  and  studies  cong<Miial  to  ihy  habits. 

We  know  a  mei  ry  c.ipt.iin,  and  co-navigator  with  Cook,  who  prides  himself 
upon  having  pl.inted  the  first  pun  in  Otaheifc.  It  was  in  their  own  language, 
and  the  islanders  first  looked  at  him,  then  stared  at  one  another,  aiul  all  at 
once  burst  out  into  a  genial  laugh.  It  w.is  a  strang'T,  and  as  a  str.inger  they 
gave  it  welcoiiK.-.  Many  a  quibble  of  their  own  growth,  we  dmiht  not,  has 
since  sprung  from  that  well-timed  exotic.  W'liere  piuii  llourish,  Ihetv  nuist  \yc: 
no  inconsiderable  advance  in  civilization.  The  same  good  results  we  are  will- 
ing to  augur  from  this  dawn  of  refinement  at  Sydney.  They  were  beginning 
to  have  .something  like  a  theatrical  establishment  there,  which  we  are  sorn,'  to 
hear  has  been  suppressed;  for  we  are  of  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  a 

*  An  eiei;ant  periphrasis  for //;c  li,>y.  Mr.  Coleridge  led  us  the  w.iy — "Cloudl.uul, 
gorgeous  land." 
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taste  for  such  kind  of  entertainments  is  one  remove  at  least  from  profligacy, 
and  tliat  Shakspere  and  Gay  may  be  as  safe  teaciiers  of  morality  as  the  ordi- 
nary treatises  which  assume  to  instil  that  science.  We  have  seen  one  of  their 
play-bills  (while  the  thing  was  permitted  to  last),  and  were  affected  by  it  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  particularly  in  the  omission  of  the  titles  of  honour,  which 
in  tliis  country  are  condescendingly  conceded  to  the  players.  In  their 
Dramatis  Personae,  Jobson  was  played  by  Smith  ;  Lady  I.oventle,  Jones;  Nell, 
Wilkinson  :  gentlemen  and  lady  performers  alike  curtailed  of  their  fair  propor- 
tions. With  a  little  patronage,  we  prophesy,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
histrionic  establishment  of  Sydney  would  have  risen  in  respectability;  and  the 
humble  performers  would,  by  tacit  leave  or  open  permission,  have  been  allowed 
to  use  the  same  encouraging  affi.xes  to  their  names,  which  dignify  their  prouder 
I  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  mother  country.  What  a  moral  advancement,  what 
I  a  lift  in  the  scale,  to  a  Braham  or  a  Stephens  of  New  South  Wales,  to  write 
themselves  J/y.  andil//«.'  The  King  here  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  so 
much  for  a  commoner,  no,  not  though  he  dub  him  a  Duke. 

The  "First  Fruits"  consist  of  two  poems.  The  tirst  celebrates  the  plant 
epacris  j^ru/idijlora  ;  but  we  are  no  botanists,  and  perhaps  there  is  too  much 
matter  mixed  up  in  it  from  the  Midsinnmer  A' i split's  Dream  to  please  some 
readers.  The  thefts  are  indeed  so  open  and  palpable,  that  we  almost  recur  to 
our  first  sunnise,  tiiat  the  author  must  be  some  unfortunate  wight,  sent  on  his 
travels  for  plagiarisms  of  a  more  serious  complexion.  But  the  old  matter  and 
the  new  blend  kindly  together,  and  must,  we  hope,  have  proved  right  acceptable 
to  more  than  one 

Among  the  fair 

Of  that  young  land  of  Shakspere 's  tongue. 

We  select  for  our  readers  the  second  poem ;  and  are  mistaken  if  it  does  not 
relish  of  the  graceful  hyperboles  of  our  elder  writers.  We  can  conceive  it  to 
have  been  written  by  Andrew  Marvell,  supposing  liim  to  have  been  banished  to 
B-otany  Bay,  as  he  did,  we  believe,  once  meditate  a  voluntary  e.xile  to  Bcrnuida. 
See  his  fme  poem,  "  Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride." 


(L-lia  to  Ins  dTorrcsponbcnls. 

{The  Loinhm  Magazine,  November,  1821.) 


A  f  f»KRF,.sfONr)KNT,  who  writes  liimsclf  IVter  Ball,  or  Bell,— for  bis  Jiand- 
writing  is  as  ragged  as  his  manners,— admonishes  me  of  the  old  saying,  that 
some  people  (under  a  courteous  periphrasis,  I  slur  his  less  ceremonious epithel) 
had  need  have  good  meniorics.  In  my  "( )ld  Benchers  of  the  Inner  I'emple," 
1  h.ive  d':liv(;red  myself,  and  Irulv,  a  Templ.ir  born.  Bell  clamours  upon  this, 
and  thinkrih  (hat  lie  li.ith  raiight  a  fox.  It  .s<'ems  that,  in  a  former  paper, 
niorling  upon  a  weekly  srriiiijler  who  had  called  my  good  identity  in  question 
(see  Postscript  to  my  "('hai)teron  Il.irs"),  I  profess  myself  a  n;iiivc  of  some 
spot  near  < 'avcndish  Squ.ire,  deducing  my  remoter  origin  from  Italy.  But  who 
dors  not  see,  except  thin  tinkling  cymbal,  that,  in  (he  idle  fiction  of  Genoese 
onccstry  I  was  answering  a  fuol  according  to  his  folly,  — that  Flia  there  ex- 
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presseth  himself  ironically  as  to  an  approved  slanderer,  who  hath  no  right  to 
the  truth,  and  can  be  no  fit  recipient  of  it  ?  Such  a  one  it  is  usual  to  leave  to 
his  delusions ;  or,  leading  him  from  error  still  to  contradictory  error,  to  plunge 
him,  as  we  say,  deeper  in  the  mire,  and  give  him  line  till  he  suspend  himself. 
No  understanding  reader  could  be  imposed  upon  by  such  obvious  rliodomon- 
tade  to  suspect  me  for  an  alien,  or  believe  me  other  than  English. 

To  a  second  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  "A  Wiltshire  Man,"  and 
claims  me  for  a  countryman  upon  the  strength  of  an  equivocal  phrase  in  my 
"  Christ's  Hospital,  "  a  more  mannerly  reply  is  due.  Passing  over  the  Genoese 
fable,  which  Hell  makes  such  a  ring  about,  he  nicely  detects  a  more  subtle 
discrepancy,  which  Bell  was  too  obtuse  to  strike  upon.  Referring  to  the 
passage,  I  must  confess  that  the  term  "native  town,"  applied  to  Calne, //vwl 
facie  seems  to  bear  out  the  construction  which  my  friendly  correspondent 
is  willing  to  put  upon  it.  The  conte.\t  too,  I  am  afraid,  a  little  favours  it. 
But  where  the  words  of  an  author,  taken  literally,  compared  wiih  some 
other  passage  in  his  writings,  admitted  to  be  authentic,  involve  a  palpable 
contradiction,  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  the  ingenuous  commentator 
to  smoothe  the  difficulty  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  one  case  an  allegorical 
or  tropical  sense  was  chiefly  intended.  .So,  by  the  word  "native,"  I  may 
Ije  su]5posed  to  mean  a  town  where  I  might  have  been  born,  or  where  it 
might  be  desirable  that  I  should  have  been  born,  as  being  situate  in  wholesome 
air,  upon  a  dry,  chalky  soil,  in  which  1  delight;  or  a  town  with  the  inhabitants 
of  which  I  passed  some  weeks,  a  summer  or  two  ago,  so  agreeably  that  they 
and  it  became  in  a  manner  native  to  me.  Without  some  such  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation in  the  present  case,  I  see  not  how  we  can  avoid  falling  into  a  gross 
error  in  physics,  as  to  conceive  that  a  gentleman  may  be  born  in  two  places, 
from  which  all  modern  and  ancient  testimony  is  alike  abhorrent.  Bacchus 
conietii  the  nearest  to  it,  whom  1  remember  Ovid  to  have  honoured  with  the 
epithet  "  twice  born."*  I'ut,  not  lo  mention  that  lie  is  so  calleil  (we  conceive) 
in  reference  to  the  places  ivliciue  ratiier  than  the  i)laces  7i'//c;-f  he  was  delivered, 
— for,  by  either  birth,  he  may  probably  be  challenged  for  a  Theban,-in  a 
strict  way  of  speaking,  he  was  ■a  filiiis  fcworis  by  no  means  in  the  same  sense 
as  lie  liad  been  before  n.j!('ins  a  In:  for  tliat  latter  was  but  a  .secondary  and 
tralatitious  way  of  being  bo'.n,  and  lie  but  a  denizen  of  the  second  iiouse  of  his 
geniture.  Thus  much  by  way  of  explanation  was  thought  due  to  the  cour- 
teous "  Wiltsiiirc  Man." 

To  "  Indagator,"  "  Investigator,"  "  Incertus,"  and  the  rest  of  tlie  pack,  that 
are  so  importunate  about  the  true  localities  of  his  birth, — as  if,  foisoolli,  I'.lia 
were  presently  about  to  be  passed  to  Iiis  parish, — to  all  such  churchwarden 
critics  lie  answereth,  that,  any  explanation  here  given  notwithstanding,  he  hath 
not  so  fixed  his  nativity  (like  a  rusty  vane)  to  one  dull  spot,  l)ut  that,  if  he 
seetii  occasion,  or  the  argument  shall  demand  it,  he  will  be  born  again,  in 
future  papers,  in  whatever  place,  and  at  whatever  period,  sliall  seem  good  unto 
him. 

"  Modo  me  Thcljis,  modo  Alhetiis." 

*  Imperfcctiis  adhuc  iiifans  gcnetricis  .ib  .alvo 
Eripitur,  patrioinie  toner  (si  credere  dignum) 

Insuitur  femori 

Tutaciuc  bisgcniti  sunt  incunabula  n.icciii. 

MctaiHorf'h.,  lib.  lii. 
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[The  London  Magazine,  December,  1822.) 


The  widow  Blacket,  of  Oxford,  is  the  largest  female  I  ever  bad  the  pleasure 
of  beholding.  There  may  be  her  parallel  upon  the  earth  ;  but  surely  I  never 
saw  it.  I  take  her  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the  maid's  aunt  of  Hrainford, 
who  caused  Master  Ford  such  uneasiness.  She  hath  .Atlantean  shoulders ;  and, 
as  she  stoopeth  in  her  gait, — with  as  few  offences  to  answer  for  in  her  own 
particular  as  any  one  of  Eve's  daughters, — her  back  seems  broad  enough  to 
bear  the  blame  of  all  the  peccadilloes  that  have  been  committed  since  Adam. 
She  girdeth  her  waist — or  what  she  is  pleased  to  esteem  as  such — nearly  up  to 
her  shoulders  ;  from  beneath  which  that  huge  dorsal  expanse,  in  mountainous 
declivity,  emergelh.  Respect  for  her  alone  prevcnteth  the  idle  bovs,  who 
follow  her  about  in  shoals,  whenever  she  cometh  abroad,  from  getting  up  and 
riding.  Hut  her  presence  infallibly  commands  a  reverence.  She  is  indeed,  as 
the  Americans  would  express  it,  sometiiing  awful.  Her  person  is  a  burthen  to 
herself  no  less  than  to  the  ground  wiiich  bears  her.  To  her  mighty  bone,  she 
had  a  pinguitude  withal,  which  makes  the  depth  of  winter  to  her  the  most 
desirable  season.  Her  distress  in  the  warmer  solstice  is  pitiable.  During  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  she  usually  rentetli  a  cool  cellar,  where  ices  are 
kept,  whereinto  she  descendeth  when  Sirius  rageth.  She  dates  from  a  liot 
Thursday, — some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Her  apartment  in  summer  is  pervious 
to  the  four  winds.  'I"wo  doors,  in  north  and  south  direction,  and  two  win- 
dows, fronting  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  never  closed,  from  every  cardinal 
point  catch  the  contributory  breezes.  She  loves  to  enjoy  wliat  she  calls  a 
quadruple  draught.  Tbat  must  be  a  shrewd  zephyr  that  can  escape  her.  I 
owe  a  painful  face-ache,  which  oppresses  me  at  this  moment,  to  a  cold  cauglit, 
sitting  by  her,  one  day  in  last  July,  at  this  receipt  of  coolness.  Her  fan,  in 
ordmary,  resembleth  a  banner  spread,  which  she  keepeth  continually  on  the 
alert  to  detect  the  least  breeze.  She  posscsseth  an  active  and  gadding  mind, 
totally  incommensurate  with  her  person.  No  one  deliglitetii  more  than  herself 
in  country  exercises  and  pastmies.  I  have  p;issed  many  an  agreeable  holiday 
with  her  in  her  favourite  park  at  Woodstock.  She  performs  her  jiart  in  these 
delightful  atnbulalory  excursions  by  the  aid  of  a  ])ortable  garden-chair.  She 
Sftteth  out  witii  you  at  a  fair  foot-gallop,  which  she  keepeth  up  till  you  are 
both  wi-U-breathed,  and  tiien  reposeth  she  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  slie  is  up 
again  for  a  liundred  paces  or  so,  and  again  resteth;  her  movcnients,  on  these 
sprightly  occasions,  being  sometiiing  between  walking  and  Hying.  Her  great 
weight  scenieth  to  propel  iier  furward,  oslrieh-f.ishion.  In  this  kind  of  relieved 
inarching,  I  li.ive  traverseil  with  her  many  scores  of  acres  on  those  well-woodeil 
and  well-watered  domains.  Her  delight  at  Oxford  is  in  the  inibiie  walks  and 
gardens,  where,  when  tiie  weather  is  not  loo  opjiiessive,  she  passetli  much  of 
her  valuable  linn;.      There  is  a  bench  at  Maiidhn,  or  rallier  sitiiatid  between 

the  frontiers  of  that  and  "s  (.'olli-ge  (some  htination,  latterly,  about  repairs, 

tins  vested  \\\v  projiiTly  (jf  it  finally  in 's),  wliere,  at  thi-  hour  of  noon,  she 

IS  ordm.inly  to  be  ff)und  silting,  so  .she  calls  it  by  eourlesy,  — but,  in  fict, 
pressing  and  bre.iking  of  it  down  with  lier  enormous  settlement ;  as  both  those 
fonndalions,  who,  however,  are  good-natured  enough  lo  wink  at  it, — liavc 
found,  I  believe,  lo  their  cost.  Here  .she  laketli  the  fr<!sli  air,  principally  at 
vacation-times,  when  the  walks  arc  freest  from  interruption  of  the  younger  fry 
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of  students.  Here  she  passeth  her  idle  hours,  not  idly,  but  generally  accom- 
panied with  a  book,— blessed  if  she  can  but  intercept  some  resident  1-ellow  (as 
usually  there  are  some  of  that  brood  left  behind  at  these  periods),  or  stray 
Master  of  Arts  (to  most  of  them  she  is  better  known  than  their  dinner  bell), 
wiih  whom  she  may  confer  upon  any  curious  topic  of  literature.  I  have  seen 
these  shy  gownsmen,  who  truly  set  but  a  very  slight  value  upon  female  con- 
versation, cast  a  hawk's  eve  upon  her  from  the  length  of  Maudlin  Grove,  and 
warily  glide  off  into  another  walk,— true  monks  as  they  are  ;  and  urgently 
neglecting  the  delicacies  of  her  poJished  converse  for  their  own  perverse  and 
uncommunicating  solitariness  !  Within-doors,  her  principal  diversion  is  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental ;  in  both  which  she  is  no  mean  professor.  Her  voice  is 
wonderfully  fine ;  but  till  I  got  used  to  it,  I  confess  it  staggered  me.  It  is,  for 
all  the  world,  like  that  of  a  piping  bullfinch  ;  while,  from  her  size  and  stature, 
you  would  expect  notes  to  drown  the  deep  organ.  The  shake,  which  most 
fine  singers  reserve  for  the  close  or  cadence,  by  some  unaccountable  lle.xibihty, 
or  tremulousness  of  pipe,  she  carrieth  quite  through  the  composition  ;  so  that 
her  time,  to  a  common  air  or  ballad,  keeps  double  motion,  like  the  earth,— 
running  the  primary  circuit  of  the  tune,  and  still  revolving  upon  its  own  axis. 
The  effect,  as  I  said  before,  when  you  are  used  to  it,  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is 
altogether  new  and  surprising.  The  spacious  apartment  of  her  outward  frame 
lodgeth  a  soul  in  all  respects  disproportionate.  Of  more  than  mortal  make, 
she  evinceth  withal  a  trembling  sensibility,  a  yielding  infirmity  of  purpose,  a 
(luick  susceptibility  to  reproach,  and  all  the  tnrin  of  dittident  and  blushing 
virtues,  which  for  their  habitation  usually  seek  out  a  feeble  fiaiiie,  an  attenu- 
ated and  meagre  constitution.  With  more  than  man's  bulk,  her  liumours  and 
occupations  a're  eminently  feminine.  She  sighs,  -being  six  foot  higli.  She 
languisheth,- being  two  feet  wnde.  She  worketli  slender  sprigs  upon  the 
delicate  muslin, --her  fingers  being  capable  of  moulding  a  Colossus.  She  sip- 
peth  her  wine  out  of  lie"r  glass  daintily-  her  capacity  being  that  of  a  tun  of 
Heidelberg.  She  goeth  mincingly  with  those  feet  of  hers,  whose  solidity  need 
not  fear  the  black  ox's  pressure.  Softest  antl  largest  of  thy  sex,  adieu  !  By 
what  parting  attribute  mav  I  salute  thee,  last  and  best  of  the  'I  itanesses,— 
Ogress,  fed  with  milk  instead  of  blood  ;  not  least,  or  least  handsome,  among 
Oxford's  stately  structures,  Oxford,  who,  in  its  deadest  time  of  vacation,  can 
never  properly  be  said  to  be  empty,  having  tliee  to  liU  it. 


#n  II  |litssa0c  m  "  Cbc  (JTcmpest." 

{The  London  Magazine,  November,  1823.) 


["  NuRx  Criticrc,  No.  ii.,"  w.is  the  title  of  lliis  paper  wlicn  it  oriKina.ly  appeared  in 
the  London.  It  was  there  published  as  a  companion  to  the  criticism  "( )ii  the  Kliockint;  at 
the  Calc  in  Af.ub.-th,"  which  had  appeareil  in  tlic  preccdiiiR  minilK:r  of  the  "lauajine  lor 
Octolwf,  thouuli  that  coiUribution  had  hecn  given  without  any  heading  of  Nugx 
Crititx,  No.  i.'"l 

As  long  as  I  can  remember  the  play  of  7 lie  Temf>est.  one  passage  in  it  lias 
always  set  me  tipon  wondering.  It  lias  puzzled  me  beyond  measure.  In  vain 
I  strove  to  fin<l  tlie  meaning  of  it.  1  seemeil  doomed  to  clierisii  infinite, 
hopeless  curiosity. 
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It  is  where  Prospero,  relating  the  banishment  of  Sycorax  from  Argier, 
adds  : — 

For  one  thing  that  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life. 

How  have  I  pondered  over  this  when  a  boy  !  How  have  I  longed  for  some 
authentic  memoir  of  the  witch  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  !  Was  the  story  extant 
in  the  chronicles  of  Algiers?  Could  I  get  at  it  by  some  fortunate  introduction 
to  the  Algerine  ambassador?  Was  a  voyage  thither  practicable?  The  Specta- 
tor, I  knew,  went  to  Grand  Cairo  only  to  measure  the  pyramid.  Was  not  the 
object  of  my  quest  of  at  least  as  much  importance  ?  The  blue-eyed  hng  ! 
could  she  have  done  anything  good  or  meritorious?  might  that  succubus  relent? 
then  might  there  be  hope  for  the  Devil.  I  liave  often  admired  since  that  none 
of  the  commentators  have  boggled  at  this  passage;  how  they  could  swallow 
this  camel, — such  a  tantali/.ing  piece  of  obscurity,  such  an  abortion  of  an 
anecdote. 

At  length  I  think  I  have  lighted  upon  a  clue  which  may  lead  to  show  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  bhakspere  when  he  dropped  this  imperfect  rumour. 
In  the  "Accurate  Description  of  Africa,  by  John  Ogilby  (folio),  1670,"  page 
230,  I  find  written  as  follows.  Tlie  marginal  title  to  the  narrati\e  is,  "  Charles 
the  Fifth  besieges  Algier  : "" — 

"  In  the  last  place,  we  will  briefly  give  an  account  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  when  he  besieged  this  city  :  and  of  the  great  loss  he  suffered 
therein. 

"  This  prince,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  forty-one,  having  em- 
barqued  upon  the  sea  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men  aboard  eighteen 
galleys,  and  an  hundred  tall  ships,  not  counting  the  barques  and  shallops,  and 
other  small  bcrats,  in  which  he  had  engaged  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  nobility,  witli  a  good  number  of  the  Knights  of  Malta;  he  was  to  land 
on  the  coasts  of  I5arbary,  at  a  cape  called  Matifou.  From  this  place  unto  the 
city  of  Algier,  a  flat  shore  or  strand  extends  itself  for  about  four  leagues,  the 
which  is  exceeding  favourable  to  galleys.  'I'here  he  put  ashore  with  his  army, 
and  in  a  few  days  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built,  which  unto  this  day  is  called 
the  castle  of  the  I'^mperor. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  city  of  Aigier  took  tlie  alarm,  having  in  it  at  that  time 
but  eight  hundred  Turks,  and  six  thousand  Moors,  poor-spirited  men,  and 
unexercised  in  martial  affairs;  besides  it  was  at  that  time  fortified  only  with 
walls,  and  had  no  outworks  :  insomuch  that  by  reason  of  its  weakness,  and  the 
great  forces  of  the  ICmperor,  it  could  not  in  appearance  escape  taking.  In 
tine,  it  was  attempted  with  such  order,  that  the  army  can.e  up  to  the  very 
gates,  where  the  Chevailer  de  Savignae,  a  I'rencliman  by  nation,  made  liim- 
sclf  remarkable  above  all  the  rest  by  the  miracles  of  his  valour.  For  having 
repulsed  the  Turks,  who.  having  made  a  sally  at  the  gate  called  liabason,  and 
then:  desiring  to  enter  along  with  them,  when  he  saw  that  they  shut  the  gale 
upon  him,  lie  ran  his  poniard  into  the  same,  and  left  it  sticking  deep  therein. 
'I  hey  next  fell  to  battering  the  city  by  the  force  of  cannon;  which  tlie  assail- 
ants .so  weakened,  th.it  in  that  great  extremity  the  defendants  lost  their  courage, 
and  resolved  to  surrender. 

"  Hut  as  they  were  thus  intending,  there  was  a  witch  of  the  town,  whom  the 
history  does  not  n.-mn-,  which  went  to  seek  out  .Assam  Aga,  that  commanded 
within,  and  prayed  him  to  make  it  gmx!  yet  nine  days  longer  witli  assurance, 
lliat  within  that  time  he  should  inf.iilibly  sec  Aljji<T  deliven'd  from  that  siege, 
and  till!  wliole  army  of  the  enemy  ilisplrrsed  so  that  Christians  should  be  as 
cheap  as  birds.  In  a  word,  Ihi-  thing  did  happen  in  the  manner  as  foretold  ; 
for  upon  the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  there  fell  a  continual 
rain  upon  the  land,  and  so  furious  a  storm  at  sea,  tliat  one  might  have  seen 
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ships  hoisted  into  tlie  clouds,  and  in  one  instant  again  precipitated  into  the 
bottom  of  the  water  :  insomuch  that  that  same  dre;;dful  tempest  was  followed 
with  the  loss  of  fifteen  galleys,  and  above  an  hundred  other  vessels;  which  was 
the  cause  why  the  Emperor,  seeing  his  army  wasted  by  the  bad  weather,  pur- 
sued by  a  famine,  occasioned  by  wrack  of  his  ships,  in  which  was  the  greatest 
part  of  his  victuals  and  ammunition,  he  was  constrained  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
set  sail  for  Sicily,  whither  he  retreated  with  the  miserable  reliques  of  his  fleet. 

"  In  the  meantime  that  witch  being  acknowledged  the  deliverer  of  Algier, 
was  richly  remunerated,  and  the  credit  of  her  charms  authorized.  So  that 
ever  since,  witchcraft  liath  been  very  freely  tolerated  ;  of  which  the  chief  of 
the  town,  and  even  those  who  are  esteemed  to  be  of  greatest  sanctity  among 
them,  such  as  are  the  Marabous,  a  religious  order  of  their  sects,  do  for  the 
most  part  make  profession  of  it,  under  a  goodly  pretext  of  certain  revelations 
which  they  say  tiiey  have  had  from  their  prophet,  Mahomet. 

"  And  hereupon  those  of  Algier,  to  palliate  the  shame  and  the  reproaches 
that  are  thrown  upon  them  for  making  use  of  a  witch  in  tiie  danger  of  this 
siege,  do  say  that  the  loss  of  the  forces  of  Charles  V.  was  caused  by  a  prayer 
of  one  of  their  Marabous,  named  Cidy  Utica,  which  was  at  that  time  in  great 
credit,  not  under  the  notion  of  a  magician,  but  for  a  person  of  a  holy  life. 
Afterwards  in  remembrance  of  their  success,  they  have  erected  unto  him  a 
small  mosque  witiiout  tiie  Babason  gate,  where  he  is  buried,  and  in  which  they 
keep  sundry  lamps  burning  in  honour  of  him  :  nay,  they  sometimes  repair 
tiiither  to  make  their  sala,  for  a  testimony  of  greater  veneration." 

('an  it  be  doubted,  for  a  moment,  that  the  dramatist  had  come  fresh  from 
reading  some  older  /tarraiive  of  tins  deliverance  of  Algier  by  a  witch,  and 
transferred  the  merit  of  the  deed  to  his  Sycorax,  exchanging  onlv  the  "rich 
remuneration,"  wliich  did  not  suit  his  purpose,  to  the  simple  pardon  of  her  life? 
Ogilby  wrote  in  1670;  but  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers  for  his  account  of 
Rarbary  are  Johannes  de  I  ,co  or  .Xfricanus,  Louis  .\larmol,  Diego  de  Haedo, 
Johannes  fjramaye,  Braeves,  (Jel.  Curio,  and  Diego  de  Torres,  names  totally 
unknown  to  me,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader  for  his 
fuller  satisfaction. 


#rt0htal  Inciter  x)f  James  ^bom.^on, 

{The  London  Afijgdzi lie,  November,  1824.) 


[.Another  of  Ch.irlus  Lamb's  ingenious  hoaxes.] 

rriii;  Ajllowing  very  interesting  letter  has  lieon  recovered  from  oblivion,  oral 
least  from  neglect,  by  our  friend  I-'lia,  and  tiie  iiublie  will  no  doubt  tiiank  him 
for  the  deed.  It  is  without  date  or  superscription  in  the  m.inuscript,  whieli  (as 
our  contributor  declares)  was  in  so  "  fragmenlitious  "  a  slate  as  to  perplex  lii.s 
transcribing  faculties  in  the  extreme.  Tho  jioet's  love  of  ii.itnre  is  quite  evident 
from  one  part  of  it;  and  the  "|ioelical  pustiire  of  his  afT.iirs  "  from  another. 
Whether  regard(!d  as  elucidating  the  former  or  ihc  lall<T,  it  is  a  document  not 
a  little  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  curious  as  weli  as  (lie  critical. 
Wc  could  ourselves  write  an  essay- full  of  conjectures  from  the  grounds  it  affords 
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both  with  respect  to  the  author's  poems  and  his  pride.     But  we  must  take 
another  opportunity,  or  leave  it  to  his  next  biographer.] 

Df.ar  Sir,— I  would  chide  you  for  the  slackness  of  your  correspondence; 
but  luiving  blamed  you  wrongeously  (sic  in  MS.)  last  time,  I  shall  say  nothing 
till  I  hear  from  you,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  soon. 

Tliere's  a  little  business  I  would  communicate  to  you  before  I  come  to  the 
more  entertaining:  part  of  our  correspondence. 

I'm  going  (hard  task)  to  complain,  and  beg  your  assistance.     When  I  came 
up  here  I  brought  very  little  money  with  me;  expecting  some  more  upon  the 
selling  of  W'idehope,  wliicli  was  to  have  been  sold  tliat  day  my  mother  was 
buried.     Now  it  is  unsold  yet,  but  will  be  disposed  of  fis  soon  as  can  be  con- 
veniently done;   though  mdeed  it  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties.     I  was  a 
long  time  living  l>ere  at  my  own  charges,  and  you  know  how  expensive  that  is; 
this,  together  with  the  furnishing  of  myself  with  clothes,  linen,  one  thing  and 
another,  to  fit  me  for  any  business  of  this  nature  here,  necessarily  obliged  me 
to  contract  some  debts.    Being  a  stranger,  it  is  a  wonder  how  I  got  any  credit ; 
but  I  cannot  expect   it   will  be  long  sustained,  unless  I  immediately  clear  it. 
Even  now,  I  believe  it  is  at  a  crisis— my  friends  have  no  money  to  send  me  till 
the  land  is  sold  ;  and  my  creditors  will  not  wait  till  then.     You  know  what  tlie 
consequence  would  be.     Now  the  assistance  I  would  beg  of  you,  and  wliich  I 
know,  if  in  your  power,  you  will  not  refuse  me,  is  a  letter  of  credit  on  some 
merch.Tnt.  banker,  or  such  like  person  in   London,  for  the  matter  of  twelve    ] 
pounds,  till  I  get  money  upon  the  selling  of  the  land,  which  I  am  at  last  cert.'iin    1 
of,  if  you  could  either  give  it  me  yourself  or  procure  it;   though  you  owe  it  not    j 
to  my  merit,  yet  you  owe  it  to  your  own  nature,  which  I  know  so  well  as  to  s.ay    1 
no  more  upon  the  subject ;  only  allow  me  to  add,  that  when  1  first  fell  upon    1 
such  a  project  fthe  only  thing   I   have  for   it  in  my  present  circumstances),    I 
knowing  the  selfish  inhumane  temper  of  the  generality  of  the  world,  you  were 
the  first  person  that  offered  to  my  thouglits,  as  one  to  whom  I  had  the  con- 
fidence to  make  such  an  address. 

Now  I  imagine  you  are  seized  with  a  fine  romantic  kind  of  melancholy  on 
the  fafling  of  the  year--now  I  figure  you  wandering,  philosophic.il  and  pensive, 
amidst  brown  withered  groves;  whiles  the  le.ives  rustle  under  your  feet,  the 
sun  gives  a  farewell  parting  gleam,  and  the  birds 

Stir  ihc  faint  note,  and  but  attempt  to  sing. 
Then  again,  when  the  heavens  wear  a  gloomv  aspect,  the  winds  whistle  and  the 
waters  spout,  I  .see  you  in  the  well-known  clcugh,  beneaili  the  solemn  arch  of 
fall,  thick,  embowering  tiers,  listening  to  the  amusing  hill  of  the  many  steep, 
moss-grown  ca.sca(les;  while  deep,  divine  contemplation,  the  genius  of  the 
place,  prompts  each  swelling,  awful  thought.  I  am  sure  you  wouitl  not  resign 
your  place  in  that  scene  at  an  easy  rate,-  none  ever  enjoved  it  to  the  lieight  vou 
do,  and  you  :ire  worthy  of  it.  There  I  walk  in  spirit  and  disport  in  its  beloved 
gloom.  '1  his  country  I  am  in  is  not  very  enterlnining  no  v.iriety  but  that  of 
woods,  and  these  we  have  in  abundance.  But  where  is  the  living  stream?  the 
airy  mountain?  or  the  hanging  rock?  with  twenty  other  things  that  elegantly 
ple.nsc  the  lover  of  nature.  .Nature  delights  me  in  every  form.  I  am  just  now 
painting  her  in  her  most  luxurious  dress  ;  for  my  own  amusement,  describing 
wini'-r  as  it  |)rtscnts  itself.     After  my  first  proposal  of  the  subject 

I  s!ni{  of  wintcrnnci  his  pclld  rcit;n  ; 

Nor  let  .T  rhyming  invert  of  ilir  sjiring 

l>rrni  il  a  Imrr'-n  ihcmc,  to  mr'lis  full 

Of  manly  charms  :  to  mc  who  courl  the  «hncle, 

Wliom  ilic  jjay  ••rasons  '.nit  not,  and  who  shun 

'I  he  ularc  of  siinimrr.      Wuli-omc,  kindred  |;loom  ! 

iJrcar  awful  winlry  horrors,  wckumc  nil  !  itc. 
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After  this  introduction,  I  say,  which  insists  for  a  few  lines  further,  I  prosecute 
the  purport  of  the  following  ones  : — 

Nor  can  I,  O  departing  Summer  !  choose 
But  consecrate  one  pitying  line  to  you  ; 
Sing  your  last  temper'd  days  and  sunny  balm 
That  cheer  the  spirits  and  serene  the  soul. 

Then  terrible  floods,  and  high  winds,  that  usually  happen  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  have  already  happened  here  (I  wish  you  liave  not  felt  them  too 
(Ircadfully) ;  the  first  produced  the  enclosed  lines;  the  last  are  not  completed. 
Mr.  Kickleton's  poem  on  Winter,  which  I  still  have,  first  put  the  design  into 
my  head— in  it  are  .some  masterly  strokes  that  awakened  me— being  only  a 
present  amusement  it  is  ten  to  on<;  but  I  drop  it  whenever  another  fancy  comes 
across.  I  believe  it  had  been  much  more  for  your  entertainment  if  in  this  letter 
I  had  cited  other  people  instead  of  myself— but  I  must  refer  that  till  another 
time.  If  you  have  not  seen  it  already,  I  have  just  now  in  my  hands  an  original 
of  Sir  Alexander  Brands  (the  crazed  Scots  knight  of  the  woful  countenance), 
you  would  relish.  I  believe  it  might  make  Mis*  John  catch  hold  of  his  knees, 
which  I  take  in  him  to  be  a  degree  of  mirth  only  inferior  to  fall  back  agaui 
with  an  clastic  spring.  It  is  very  [liere  a  word  is  waggishly  obliterated]  printed 
in  the  F-vcinug  Post  ;  so  perhaps  you  have  seen  these  panegyrics  of  our  declin- 
ing bard;  one  on  the  I'rincess's  birthday;  the  other  on  his  Majesty's,  in 
[obliterated]  cantos  :  they  are  written  in  the  spnit  of  a  complicated  craziness. 
I  was  lately  in  London  a  niglit,  and  in  the  old  pl.ayhouse  saw  a  comedy  acted, 
called  Love  makes  a  Man,  or  ilic  Fop's  I-'or/inic,  wliere  I  beheld  Miller  and 
(  ibber  shine  to  my  infinite  entertainment.  In  and  about  London  this  month  of 
Septemljcr,  near  a  hundred  people  liave  died  by  accident  and  suicide.  There 
was  one  blacksmith  tired  of  the  hamniei-,  who  hung  himsOlf,  and  left  written  1 
behind  him  this  concise  epitaph —  ! 

I 

I,  Joe  Pope, 

Lived  without  hope. 

And  died  by  a  rope, 

or  else  some  epigrammafie  Muse  has  belied  him.  I 

Mr.  Muir  has  ample  fund  for  politics  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  as  you  I 

will  find  by  the  public  news.     I  sliould  be  glad  to  know  that  rrreat  minister's  i 

frame  just  liow.    Keep  it  to  yourself    you  may  wliisper  it  too  in  Mis  John's  ear.  ! 

Far  otherwise  is  his  lately  mysterious  brother,  Mr.  Tait,  employed.     Started  a  j 

sujierannuated  fortune  and  just  now  upon  the  full  scent.     It  is  comical  enough  ; 

to  se<;  him   amf)ngst  the  rubl>isli  of  iiis  controversial  divinity  and  politics,  fur-  1 

bishing  up  his  ancient  rusty  gallantry.  | 

Yours  sincerely,  T.  T  1 

•^  I 
Remember  me  to  all  friends,  Mr.  Rickle,  Mis  John,  Br.  John,  &c. 

•  Mas? 
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ifcttcr  \n  ;ut  (Dltr  (5cntlcm:uv  bbosc  ^butuiioit 
bus  been  Ucglcftetr. 

{The  London  Afijgazinc,  January,  1825.) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir.— I  send  you  a  bantering  "Epistle  to  an  Old  Gentleman  whose 
Education  is  supposed  to  have  been  neglected."  Of  course,  it  w  as  suggested  by 
some  letters  of  your  admirable  Opium-Eater,  the  discontinuance  of  which  has 
caused  so  much  regret  to  myself  in  common  with  most  of  your  readers.  You 
will  do  me  injustice  by  supposing  that,  in  tlie  remotest  degree,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  ridicule  those  papers.  The  fact  is,  the  most  serious  things  may  give 
rise  to  an  innocent  burlesque;  and,  the  more  serious  tliey  are,  the  fitter  tliey 
become  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Charles  Cotton  did  not 
entertain  a  very  high  regard  for  Virgil,  notwithstanding  he  travestied  that  poet. 
Yourself  can  testify  the  deep  respect  I  have  always  held  for  tlie  profound  learn- 
ing and  penetrating  genius  of  our  friend.  Nothing  upon  earth  woukl  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  find  that  he  has  not  lost  siglit  of  his  entcrtainuig  and 
instructive  purpose. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  and  his  sincerely, 

Eli.\. 

Mv  DKAR  -Sir,— The  question  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  propose 
to  me,  through  the  medium  of  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Grierson,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  nnsw(;r  with  as  much  exactness  as  a  limited  observation  and 
experience  can  warrant. 

You  ask. — or  rather  Mr.  Grierson,  in  Iiis  own  interesting  language,  asks  for 
you, — "  Whether  a  person  at  the  ag(!  of  sixty-three,  with  no  more  proficiency 
than  a  toleral)le  knowledge  of  most  of  the  characters  of  the  I'nglish  alphabet 
at  first  sight  amoimts  to,  by  dint  of  persevering  application  and  good  masters, 
a  docile  and  ingenuous  disjiosition  on  the  jxirt  of  the  jiupil  always  presupposed. 
— may  hope  to  arrive,  within  a  ]>resumaljle  number  of  ye.irs,  at  tliat  degree  of 
attainmi-nts  which  sh.ill  entitle  the  possessor  to  tlie  character,  which  you  are  on 
so  many  accounts  justly  desirous  of  acquiring,  of  a  learned  man." 

This  is  fairly  and  cindidly  stated,  only  1  could  wish  that  on  one  point  you 
had  been  a  little  UKjre  explicit.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  t.ike  il  for  gr.inted, 
that  by  a  "  knowledge  of  llu;  alphabelic  characters  "  yoti  confine  your  meaning 
to  the  single  powers  only,  as  you  arc  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  diphthongs  and 
harder  combinations. 

VN'hy,  truly,  sir,  when  I  consider  the  vast  circle  of  sciences, —  it  is  not  hen- 
worthwhile  to  trouble  you  with  the  distinerion  between  learning  and  .sciciuc, 
whicli  a  ni.in  must  be  undcrslood  to  have  mnde  tin-  tour  of  in  these  days, 
before  the  world  will  be  willing  to  concede  to  him  the  title  wliicli  you  aspin' 
to, --I  am  .ilinost  disposed  to  reply  to  your  inquiry  hy  a  direct  answer  in  the 
negative. 

Ilnwcvrr,  where  nil  cannot  be  compassed,  a  great  deal  that  is  truly  vahi.iblc 
may  Ix;  accomplished.     1  nin  unwilling  to  throw  out  any  rem.irks  that  should 
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have  a  tendency  to  damp  a  hopeful  genius;  but  I  must  not,  in  fairness,  conceal 
from  you  that  you  have  much  to  do.  The  consciousness  of  difficulty  is 
sometimes  a  spur  to  exertion.  Rome — or  rather,  my  dear  sir,  to  borrow  an 
iilustration  from  a  place  as  yet  more  familiar  to  you,  Rumford— Rumford  was 
not  built  in  a  day. 

Your  mind  as  yet,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  is  in  the  state  of  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  We  must  not  blot  or  blur  it  over  too  hastily.  Or.  to  use  an 
opposite  simile,  it  is  like  a  piece  of  parchment  all  bescrawled  and  hescribbled 
over  with  characters  of  no  sense  or  import,  which  we  must  carefully  erase  and 
remove  before  we  can  make  way  for  the  authentic  characters  or  impresses 
which  are  to  be  substituted  in  their  stead  by  the  corrective  hand  of  science. 

Your  mind,  my  dear  sir,  again,  resembles  that  same  parchment,  which  we 
will  suppose  a  lit'tle  hardened  by  time  and  disuse.  We  may  apply  the  charac- 
ters; but  are  we  sure  that  the  ink  will  sink? 

You  are  in  the  condition  of  a  traveller  that  has  all  his  journey  to  begin. 
And,  again,  you  are  worse  off  than  the  traveller  which  I  have  supposed ;  for 
you  have  already  lost  your  way. 

You  have  much  to  learn,  which  you  have  never  been  taught ;  and  more,  I 
fear,  to  unlearn,  which  you  have  been  taught  erroneously.  You  have  hitherto, 
I  dare  say,  imagined  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth.  When  you  shall 
have  mastered  the  true  solar  system,  you  will  have  quite  a  different  tlieory  upon 
that  point,  I  assure  you.  I  mention  but  this  instance.  Your  own  experience, 
as  knowledge  advances,  will  furnish  you  with  many  parallels. 

I  can  scarcely  approve  of  the  intention,  wiiich  Mr.  Grierson  informs  me  you 
have  contemplated,  of  entering  yourself  at  a  common  seminary,  and  working 
your  way  up  from  the  lower  to  the  liigher  forms  with  the  ciiildren.  1  see  more 
to  admire  in  tiie  modesty  than  in  the  expediency  of  such  a  resolution.  I  own 
I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  spectacle  of  a  gentleman  at  your  time  of  life, 
seated,  as  must  be  your  case  at  first,  below  a  tyro  of  four  or  five;  for  at  that 
early  age  the  rudiments  of  education  usually  commence  in  this  country.  1 
doubt  whether  more  might  not  be  lost  in  the  point  of  fitness  than  would  be 
gained  in  the  advantages  which  you  propose  to  yourself  by  this  scheme. 

You  say  you  stand  in  need  of  emulation  ;  that  this  incitement  is  nowhere  to 
be  had  but  at  a  j)ublic  school ;  that  you  should  be  more  sensible  of  your 
progress  by  comparing  it  witii  the  daily  progress  of  those  around  you.  lUit 
have  you  considered  the  nature  of  emulation,  and  how  it  is  sustained  at  these 
tender  years  whicii  you  would  have  to  come  in  competition  with  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  arc  dreaming  of  academic  prizes  and  distinctions.  Alas  !  in  the  university 
for  which  you  are  preparing,  the  highest  meilal  would  be  a  silver  penny  ;  and 
you  must  graduate  in  nuts  and  oranges. 

I  know  that  Peter,  the  (Jreat  Czar— or  Emperor — of  Muscovy,  submitted 
himself  to  the  discipline  of  a  docky.ard  at  Dcptford.  that  lie  might  learn,  and 
convey  to  his  countrvmen,  the  noble  art  of  shipbuilding.  You  are  old  onougli 
to  reinember  him,  or  at  least  the  talk  about  him.  1  call  to  mind  al.so  other 
great  princes,  wlio,  to  instruct  themselves  in  tlie  theory  and  practice  of  w.ir. 
ai>d  set  an  example  of  subordinaiion  to  their  sul)j<cls,  h.ive  condescended 
to  enrol  themselves  as  private  .-oldieis;  and,  passing  through  t lie  successive 
ranks  of  corporal,  quartermaster,  and  the  rest,  have  served  their  way  up  to  the 
station  at  which  most  princes  are  willing  enough  to  .set  out.  of  general  and 
commander-in-chief  over  their  own  forces.  lUit  — besides  that  there  is  often- 
times great  shatn  and  pretence  in  their  show  of  mock  humility— the  competition 
which  ihev  stoo|)ed  to  was  with  their  coevals,  however  inferior  to  them  in  birth. 
Metwcen  iigcs  so  very  disjiaiate  as  those  wliich  you  contemplate,  1  fear  there 
can  no  saliitarv  emulation  subsist. 

Again  :  in  the  other  alternative,  could  you  submit  to  the  ordinary  reproofs 
and  discipline  of   a  day-school  ?     Could  you  bear  to  be  corrected  for  your 
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faults?    Or  how  would  it  look  to  see  you  put  to  stand,  as  must  be  the  case 
sometimes,  in  a  corner? 

I  am  afraid  the  idea  of  a  public  school  in  your  circumstances  must  be  given 
up. 

But  is  it  impossible,  my  dear  sir,  to  find  some  person  of  your  own  age,  —  if  of 
the  other  sex,  the  more  agreeable,  perhaps, — whose  information,  like  your 
own,  has  rather  lagged  behind  his  years,  who  should  be  willing  to  set  out  from 
the  same  point  with  yourself;  to  undergo  the  same  tasks?  -thus  at  once  incit- 
ing and  sweetening  each  other's  labours  in  a  sort  of  friendly  rivalry.  Such  a 
one.  I  think,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  some  of  the  western  parts  of 
this  island, — about  Dartmoor  for  instance. 

Or  what  if,  from  your  own  estate, — that  estate,  which,  une.vpectedly  acquired 
so  late  in  life,  has  inspired  into  you  this  generous  thirst  after  knowledge, — you 
were  to  select  some  elderly  peasant,  that  might  best  be  spared  from  the  land, 
to  come  and  begin  his  education  with  you,  that  you  might  till,  as  it  were,  your 
minds  together, — one  whose  heavier  progress  might  invite,  without  a  fear  of 
discouraging,  your  emulation?  We  might  then  see— starting  from  an  equal 
post— the  difference  of  the  clownish  and  the  gentle  blood. 

A  private  educrilion,  then,  or  such  a  one  as  I  have  been  describing,  being 
determined  on,  we  must  in  tiie  next  place  look  out  for  a  preceptor  ;  for  it  will 
be  some  time  before  either  of  you,  left  to  yourselves,  will  be  able  to  assist  the 
I    other  to  any  great  purpose  in  his  studies. 

I  And  now,  my  de.ir  sir,  if,  in  describing  such  a  tutor  as  I  have  imagined  for 
I  you,  I  use  a  style  a  little  above  the  familiar  one  in  which  I  have  hitherto  chosen 
to  address  you,  the  nature  of  the  subject  must  be  my  apology.  Difficile  est  de 
scieutiis  ii/^rientcr  loijui  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that,  "in  treating  of 
scientific  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  scientific  terms."  Hut  I 
shall  endeavour  to  l)e  as  plain  as  possible.  I  am  not  going  to  present  you 
with  the  ideal  of  a  ped.igogue  as  it  may  exist  in  my  fancy,  or  has  possibly  been 
realized  in  the  persons  of  Buchanan  and  Busby.  .Something  less  than  per- 
fection will  serve  our  turn.  The  scheme  which  I  propose  in  this  first  or  intro- 
ductory letter  has  reference  to  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  your  education  only  ; 
and  in  enumerating  the  qualifications  of  him  that  should  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  your  studies,  I  slia'.l  rather  point  out  the  niinimiiin,  or  ledit,  that  I  .shall 
require  of  him,  than  trouble  you  in  the  search  of  attainments  neither  common 
nor  necessary  to  our  immediate  purpose. 

I  le  should  be  a  man  of  deep  and  extensive  knowledge.  So  much  at  least  is 
indispensable,  .'something  older  than  yourself,  I  could  wish  him,  because 
years  add  reverence. 

'I'o  his  age  and  great  learning,  he  should  bo  blessed  with  a  temper  and  a 
patience  willing  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  imperfections  of  tlie  slowest  and 
meanest  capacities.  Such  a  one,  in  former  days,  Mr.  Ilartlib  appears  to  have 
l)cen ;  and  sucli,  in  our  days,  I  take  Mr.  (jrierson  to  be  :  but  our  friend,  you 
know,  urihappily,  h.as  other  engagements.  I  do  not  demand  a  consummate 
grammari.m  ;  but  he  must  !>e  a  tliorough  master  of  vernacular  orthography, 
with  ;m  insight  into  the  accentn.ilities  and  punctualities  of  modern  .S.ixon,  or 
Knglish.  He  must  be  compet(;ntly  instructed  (or  how  shall  he  instruct  you?) 
in  tht;  Iclr.ilogy.  or  first  four  rules,  ui>on  which  not  only  arithmetic,  but  geo- 
mclry,  and  the  pure  mathematics  themselves,  are  grounded.  I  do  not  recjuire 
that  lie  should  have  mr.isurcd  the  globe  witli  Cook  or  Ortelius;  but  it  is  de- 
sirible  that  he  should  h.'ive  a  gcner.il  knowledge  (I  do  iidI  mean  a  very  nice  or 
|M-danli(:  one)  of  the  great  division  of  the  earth  into  four  jiarts,  so  as  to  teach 
you  readily  to  name  the  qu.irlers.  He  must  have  .i  genius  capable  in  some 
•legrei-  of  so.ning  to  the  up|H-r  element,  to  deduci;  from  tlienee  the  not  much 
(lisMinil.ir  compulation  of  the  cardinal  points,  or  liinges,  ujion  which  those 
Invisible  phenomena,  which  naturalists  agree  to  term  winds,  do  perpetually 
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shift  and  turn.  He  must  instruct  you,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Orphic  fragments 
(tlie  mention  of  whicfi  has  possibly  escaped  you),  in  numeric  and  harmonious 
responses,  to  deliver  the  number  of  solar  revolutions  within  which  each  of  the 
twelve  periods,  into  whicii  the  Aainis  I'li/garis,  or  common  year,  is  divided, 
doth  usually  complete  and  terminate  itself.  The  intercalaries  and  other  subtle 
problems  he  will  do  well  to  omit,  till  riper  years  and  course  of  study  shall  have 
rendered  you  more  capable  thereof.  He  must  be  capable  of  embracin"-  all 
history,  so  as,  from  the  countless  myriads  of  individual  men  who  have  peopled 
this  globe  of  earth,— /cr  it  is  a  globe, — by  comparison  of  their  respective 
births,  lives,  deaths,  fortunes,  conduct,  prowess,  &c.,  to  pronounce,  and  leach 
you  to  pronounce,  dogmatically  and  catecheiically,  who  was  the  richest,  who 
was  the  strongest,  who  was  the  wisest,  who  was  the  meekest,  man  that  ever 
lived  ;  to  tlic  facilitation  of  which  solution,  you  will  readily  conceive,  a  smatter- 
ing of  biography  would  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  conduce.  Leaving  the 
dialects  of  men  (in  one  of  which  I  shall  take  leave  to  suppose  you  by  this  time 
at  least  superficially  instituted),  you  will  learn  to  ascend  with  him  to  the  con- 
templation of  that  unarticulated  language  which  was  before  the  written  tongue; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  elder  Phrygian  or  .'Esopic  key,  to  interpret  the  sounds 
by  wliicli  the  animal  tribes  communicate  their  minds,  evolving  moral  instruction 
with  delight  from  the  dialogue  of  cocks,  dogs,  and  foxes.  Or,  marrvin"' 
theology  with  verse,  from  whose  mi.xture  a  beautiful  and  healthy  offspring  mav 
l)p  expected,  in  your  own  native  accents  (but  purified),  you  will  keep  time  to- 
gethet  to  the  profound  harpingi  of  the  more  modern  or  Wattsian  hymnics. 

Thus  far  I  have  ventured  to  conduct  you  to  a  "  hill-side  whence  you  may 
discern  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ;  laborious,  indeed,  at 
the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpiieus  was  not  more 
charming."* 

Witli  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Grierson  when  you  see  him,  I  remain,  my  dear 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Elia. 


a»   8 
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Mv  tlionghts  had  been  engaged  last  evening  in  solving  the  problem,  why  in  all 
times  and  places  the  //();■//  has  been  agreed  upon  as  the  symbol,  or  honourable 
badge,  of  married  men.  Moses'  liorn,  the  iiorn  of  Amnion,  of  Am.illhea,  and 
a  cornucoi)i;\  of  legends  besides,  came  to  my  recollection,  but  afl'ordcd  no  satis- 
factory solution,  or  rather  involved  the  (|ucstion  in  deeper  obscurity.  Tired 
wiMi  tiic  fiuiticss  chase  of  ine.xiilicant  analogies,  I  fell  ;isleop,  and  tlrcamed  in 
this  fasliKiii  :  — 

Meihought  certain  scales  or  films  fell  from  my  eyes,  which  liad  hitherto 
hindered  these  little  tokens  from  being  visible.  I  was  soniewlieie  in  the  Corn- 
liill  (as  it  might  be  termed;  of  .some  Utopia.     Husy  citizens  jostled  each  other, 

•   .Mlllou's  "Trntt.ilc  <>i>  I'Mucilion,"  aildrc-scd  to  Mr.  liartlib. 
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as  they  may  do  in  our  streets,  with  care  (the  care  of  making  a  penny)  written 
upon  their  forciieads;  Andi  sonuthiiig  else,  wliicii  is  rather  imagined  than  dis- 
tinctly imaged,  upon  the  brows  of  my  own  friends  and  fellow-townsmen. 

In  my  first  surprise,  I  supposed  myself  gotten  into  some  forest — Arden, — to 
be  sure,  or  J^herwood;  but  the  dresses  and  deportment,  all  civic,  forbade  me  to 
continue  in  that  delusion.  Then  a  scriptural  thought  crossed  me  (especially  as 
there  were  nearly  as  many  Jews  as  Christians  among  them),  whether  it  miglit 
not  be  the  children  of  Israel  going  up  to  besiege  Jericho.  I  was  undeceived  of 
both  errors  by  the  sight  of  many  faces  which  were  familiar  to  me.  I  found 
myself  strangely  (as  it  will  happen  in  dreams)  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  an 
unknown  country  with  known  companions.  I  met  old  friends,  not  witii  new 
faces,  but  with  their  old  faces  oddly  adorned  in  front,  with  eacii  man  a  certain 
corneous  e.vcrescence.  Dick  Mitis,  the  little  cheesemonger  in  St.  's  Pas- 
sage, was  the  first  that  saluted  me,  with  his  hat  off  (you  know  Dick's  way  to  a 
customer);  and,  1  not  being  aware  of  him,  he  thrust  a  strange  beam  into  my 
left  eye,  which  pained  and  grieved  me  exceedingly  :  but,  instead  of  apology, 
he  only  gnnned  and  fleered  in  my  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  "  and  passed  on. 

I  had  scarce  time  to  send  a  civil  message  to  his  lady,  whom  I  have  always 
admired  as  a  pattern  of  a  wife,  and  do  indeed  take  Dick  and  her  to  be  a  model 
of  conjugal  agreement  and  harmony,  when  I  felt  an  ugly  smart  in  my  neck,  as 
if  something  liad  gored  it  behind-  and,  turning  round,  it  was  my  old  friend 
and  neighbour,  Dulcet,  the  confectioner,  v.ho,  meaning  to  be  pleasant,  had 
thrust  his  protuberance  right  into  my  nape,  and  seemed  proud  of  his  power  of 
offending. 

Now  I  was  assailed  right  and  left,  till  in  my  own  defence  I  was  obliged  to 
walk  sideling  and  wary,  and  look  about  me,  as  you  guard  your  eyes  in  London 
streets  ;  for  the  horns  thickened,  and  came  at  me  like  the  ends  of  unibrelhxs 
poking  in  one's  face. 

I  soon  found  that  these  towns-folk  were  the  civilest,  best-mannered  people 
in  the  world;  and  that,  if  they  had  offended  at  all,  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
their  blindness.  Tiiey  do  not  know  wliat  dangerous  weapons  they  protrude  in 
front,  and  will  stick  liieir  best  friends  in  tlie  eye  witli  provoking  complacency. 
Vet  the  best  of  it  is,  they  can  see  the  beams  on  their  neighbours'  foreheads,  if 
they  are  as  small  as  moles  ;  but  Ilieir  own  beams  they  can  in  nowise  discern. 

There  was  little  .\Iitis,  that  I  told  you  I  just  encountered.  He  has  simply 
(I  speak  of  him  at  home  in  his  own  siiop)  the  smoothest  forehead  in  his  own 
conceit.  He  will  stand  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  contemplating  the 
serenity  of  it  in  the  K'ass,  before  he  begins  to  shave  himself  in  a  morning  ;  yet 
you  saw  what  a  desper.iie  g.ash  he  gave  me. 

Desiring  to  be  belter  informed  of  the  ways  of  this  extraordinary  people,  I 
applied  myself  to  a  fellow  of  some  assurance,  who  (it  appeared)  acted  as  a  sort 
of  interpreter  to  strangers  :  he  was  dressed  in  a  military  uniform,  and  stronghy 

rrsembled  Col.  ,  of  the  Guards.     And    "  Pray,  sir,  "  said  I,  "  have  all  the 

inhalijtnnls  of  your  city  these  troublesome  excrescences?  I  beg  pardon  :  I  see 
you  liavc  none.  You  perhaps  are  single."  —  "Tnily,  sir,"  he  replied  with  a 
smile,  "for  the  most  part  we  have,  but  not  all  alike.  There  are  some,  like 
Dick,  lh:it  sport  but  one  tumescence.  Their  l.ulies  have  been  tolerably  faith- 
ful,-have  confmcfl  iliemsrives  to  n  single  alwrration  or  so:  these  we  call 
1,'nicorns.  Dick,  you  must  know,  is  my  I'liieorn.  I  He  spoke  this  with  an  air 
of  invincible  assurance.  |  Then  wc  havi-  Micorns,  'hicorns,  and  so  on  up  to 
Millecorns.  (Here  iiicthouKht  I  crossed  and  blessed  myself  in  my  dn>am.  | 
Some  again  wc  liavr,  there  gors  one  :  you  mx*  how  happy  ihe  roguf  looks, — 
liow  l,e  walks  smiling,  :uul  jH-rking  up  his  face,  as  if  he  thought  liiinsclf  the 
only  man.  He  is  not  iii:irried  yet  ;  but  on  Monday  next  he  leads  to  the  altar 
ilie  accomplished  widow  Dacres,  relict  of  our  late  sheriff. " 
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"  I.  see,  sir,  said  I,  and  observe  that  he  is  happily  free  from  the  national 
goitre  (let  me  call  it)  which  distinguishes  most  of  your  countrymen." 

"  Look  a  little  more  narrowly,"  said  my  conductor. 

I  put  on  my  spectacles  ;  and,  observing  the  man  a  little  more  diligently,  above 
his  forehead  I  could  mark  a  thousand  little  twinkling  shadows  dancing  the 
hornpipe  :  little  hornlets,  and  rudiments  of  horn,  of  a  soft  and  pappy  consis- 
tence (for  I  handled  some  of  them),  but  which,  like  coral  out  of  water,  my 
guide  informed  me,  would  infallibly  stiffen  and  grow  rigid  within  a  week  or  two 
from  the  expiration  of  his  bachelorhood. 

Then  I  saw  some  horns  strangely  growing  out  behind  ;  and  my  interpretet 
e.xplained  these  to  be  married  men,  whose  wives  had  conducted  themselves 
with  infinite  propriety  since  the  period  of  their  maniage,  but  were  thought 
to  have  antedated  their  good  men's  titles,  by  certain  liberties  they  had  indulged 
themselves  in,  prior  to  the  ceremony.  This  kind  of  gentry  wore  their  horns 
backwards,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  pigtails  ;  and,  as  there 
was  nothing  obtrusive  or  ostentatious  in  them,  nobody  took  any  notice  of  it. 

Some  had  pretty  little  budding  antlers,  like  the  first  essays  of  a  young  fawn. 
These,  he  told  me,  had  wives  whose  affairs  were  in  a  hopeful  way,  but  not  quite 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Others  had  nothing  to  show  :  only  by  certain  red  angry  marks  and  swellings 
in  the  foreheads,  which  itched  the  more  they  kept  rubbing  and  chafing  them,  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  something  was  brewing. 

I  took  notice  that  every  one  jeered  at  the  rest,  only  none  took  notice  of  the 
sea-captains;  yet  these  were  as  well  provided  with  their  tokens  as  the  best 
among  them.  'J'his  kind  of  people,  it  seems,  taking  tiieir  wives  upon  so  con- 
tingent tenures,  their  lot  was  considered  as  nothing  but  natural:  so  they  wore 
their  marks  witlioiit  impeachment,  as  they  might  carry  their  cockades  ;  and 
nobody  respected  tlicin  a  whit  the  less  for  it. 

I  observed,  that  the  more  sprouts  grew  out  of  a  man's  head,  the  less  weight 
they  seemed  to  carry  with  them  ;  whereas  a  single  token  would  now  and  then 
appear  to  give  the  wearer  some  uneasiness.  This  shows  that  use  is  a  great 
thing. 

Some  had  their  adornings  gilt,  which  needs  no  explanation  ;  while  others, 
like  musicians,  went  sounding  theirs  before  them,— a  sort  of  music  which  I 
thought  might  very  well  have  been  spared. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  some  of  the  citizens  encounter  between  tlicmselves  ; 
how  tiiey  smiled  in  their  sleeves  at  the  shock  they  received  from  their  neigh- 
bour, and  none  seemed  conscious  of  the  shock  which  their  neighbour  ex- 
perienced in  return. 

Some  had  great  corneous  stumps,  seemingly  torn  off  and  bleeding.  These, 
the  interpreter  warned  me,  were  iiusbands  who  had  retaliated  upon  their  wives, 
and  the  badge  was  in  ec|uity  divided  between  them. 

While  I  stood  discerning  these  things,  a  slight  tweak  on  my  cheek  unawares, 
which  ijrouglit  tears  into  my  eyes,  introduced  to  me  my  friend  Placid,  Ix-tween 
whose  lady  and  a  certain  male  cousin  some  idle  llirtations  I  remember  to  have 
heard  l.alked  of;  but  that  was  all.  He  saw  he  h.id  somehow  Imrt  me,  and 
asked  my  pardon  with  that  round,  uiKonsciotis  face  of  his;  and  looked  so 
tristful  and  contrite  for  his  no-offence,  that  1  was  ashamed  for  the  mans  peni- 
teni  e.  Yet  I  protest  it  was  but  a  scratch.  It  was  tlie  least  little  hornet  of  a 
horn  that  could  be  framed.  "  .Shame  on  the  man,"'  I  secretly  excl.iimed,  "  who 
could  thrust  so  much  as  the  value  of  a  hair  into  a  brow  so  unsuspecting  and 
inoffensive  !  What  then,  must  they  have  to  answer  for,  who  plant  great, 
monstrous,  timber-like,  projecting  antlers  upon  the  IkmiIn  of  iIidm- wlion)  they 
call  their  friends  when  a  puncture  of  this  alomieal  tenuity  m.ide  niy  eyes  to 
water  at  this  rate!  All  the  pincers  at  .Surgeons'  Il.ill  c.mnot  pull  out  for 
Placid  that  little  liair." 
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I  was  curious  to  know  what  became  of  these  frontal  exxrescences  when  the 
husbands  died  ;  and  my  guide  informed  me  that  the  chemists  in  their  country 
made  a  considerable  profit  by  them,  extracting  from  them  certain  subtile 
.  essences  :  and  then  I  remembered  that  notliing  was  so  efficacious  in  my  own, 
for  restoring  swooning  matrons,  and  wives  troubled  with  the  vapours,  as  a 
strong  sniff  or  two  at  the  composition  appropriately  called  hartshorn,  far  be- 
yond sjI  volatile. 

Then  also  I  began  to  understand  why  a  man,  who  is  the  jest  of  the  com- 
pany, is  said  to  be  tlic  butt, — as  much  as  to  say,  such  a  one  butteth  with  the 
horn. 

I  inquired  if  by  no  operation  these  wens  were  ever  extracted;  and  was  told 
that  there  was  indeed  an  order  of  dentists,  whom  they  call  canonists  in  their 
language,  w  ho  undertook  to  restore  the  forehead  to  its  pristine  smoothness; 
but  that  ordinarily  it  was  not  done  without  much  cost  and  trouble  ;  and  wlien 
they  succeeded  in  plucking  out  the  offending  part,  it  left  a  painful  void,  which 
could  not  be  filled  up ;  and  that  many  patients  who  had  submitted  to  the  ex- 
cision were  eager  to  marry  again,  to  supply  with  a  good  second  antler  the  bald- 
ness and  deformed  gap  left  by  the  extraction  of  the  former,  as  men  losing  their 
natural  hair  substitute  for  it  a  less  becoming  periwig. 

Some  horns  I  observed  bciutifully  taper,  smooth,  and  (as  it  were)  flowering. 
These  I  understand  were  the  portions  brought  by  handsome  women  to  their 
spouses;  and  I  pitied  the  rough,  homely,  unsightly  deformities  on  the  brows  of 
others,  « !io  had  been  deceived  by  plain  and  ordinary  partners.  Yet  the  latter 
I  observed  to  be  by  far  the  most  common ;  the  solution  of  which  I  leave  to  the 
natural  philosopher. 

One  tribe  of  married  men  I  particularly  admired  at,  who,  instead  of  horns, 
wore  ingrafted  on  their  forehead  a  sort  of  horn-book.  "Tliis,"  quoth  my 
guide,  "  is  the  greatest  mystery  in  our  country,  and  well  wortli  an  explanation. 
You  must  know  that  all  infidelity  is  not  of  the  senses.  We  have  as  well 
intellectual  as  material  wittols.  These,  whom  you  see  decorated  with  the 
order  of  the  book  are  triflcrs,  who  encourage  about  their  wives'  presence  the 
.society  of  your  men  of  genius  (their  good  friends,  as  they  call  them), — literary 
disputants,  who  ten  to  one  out-talk  tiie  poor  husband,  ami  commit  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  woman  a  violence  and  estrangement  iu  the  end,  little  less 
painful  than  the  coarser  sort  of  alienation.  Whip  mo  these  knaves  -  [my  con- 
ductor liere  expressed  himself  with  a  becoming  warmthl,— whip  me  them,  I 
say,  who,  with  no  excuse  from  the  passions,  in  cold  blood  seduce  the  minds, 
rather  than  the  persons,  of  their  friends'  wives;  who,  for  the  tickling  pleasure 
of  liearing  themselves  prate,  flehoncstate  the  intellects  of  married  women,  dis- 
honouring flie  husband  in  what  shoulil  be  his  most  sensible  ])ait.      If  I  must 

be [here  he  used  a  plain  word]  let  it  be  by  some  honest  sinner  like  myself, 

and  not  by  one  of  these  gad-flies,  these  debauchers  of  the  tmderst.mding,  tiiese 
flattery-buzzers."  "  He  was  going  on  in  this  manner,  and  I  was  getting  insen- 
sibly i)lc;Lsed  with  my  friends  manner  (I  had  been  a  little  shy  of  liini  at  first), 
wlien  the  dream  suddenly  left  me,  vaniihing,  as  Virgil  speaks,  through  the 
gate  of  Horn. 


QiMC 
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Tin:  subject  of  our  Memoir  is  lineally  descended  from  Johan  de  l.'Kstonne 
(see  "Domesday  Book,"  where  he  is  so  written),  who  caine  in  with  »hc  Con- 
c[ueror,  and  had  lands  awarded  him  at  Lupton  Magna,  in  Kent.  His  particu- 
lar merits  or  services,  Fabian,  whose  authority  I  chiefly  follow,  has  forgotten, 
or  perhaps  thought  it  immaterial,  to  specify.  Fuller  thinks  that  he  was 
standard-bearer  to  Huog  de  Aginondesham,  a  powerful  Xormaa  baion,  who 
was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Harold  himself  at  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Hastings.  He 
this  as  it  may,  we  find  a  family  of  that  name  flourishing  some  centuries  later  in 
that  county.  John  Delliston,  knight,  was  High  -Sheriff  for  Kent,  according  to 
Fabian,  i/iiinto  Hcnrici  Sexti ;  and  we  trace  ihe  lineal  branch  flourishing 
downwards, — the  orthography  varying,  according  to  the  unsettled  usage  of  the 
times,  from  Delleston  to  Leston  or  Liston,  between  which  it  seems  to  have 
alternated,  till,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  finally  settled  into 
the  determinate  and  pleasing  dissyllabic  arrangement  which  it  still  retains. 
Aminadab  Liston,  the  eldest  male  representative  of  the  family  of  tiiat  day.  was 
of  the  strictest  order  of  Puritans.  Mr.  Foss,  of  Pall  Mail,  has  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  an  undoubted  tract  of  his,  which  bears  the  initials  only, 
A.  L..  and  is  entitled,  "The  Grinning  Glass,  or  Actor's  Mirrour  ;  wherein  the 
vituperative  Visnomy  of  Vicious  Players  for  the  Scene  is  as  virtuously  leflecfed 
back  upon  their  mimetic  Monstrosities  as  it  has  viciously  (hitherto)  vitiated 
with  its  vile  Vanities  her  Votarists."  A  strange  title,  but  bearing  the  impress 
of  those  absurdities  with  which  the  title-pages  of  that  pamphlet-spawning  age 
abounded.  The  work  bears  date  1617.  It  preceded  the  "  Histriomasti.\"  by 
fifteen  years  ;  and,  as  it  went  before  it  in  time,  so  it  comes  not  far  sliort  of  it 
ill  virulence.  It  is  amusiivg  to  find  an  ancestor  of  I.iston's  thus  bespattering 
tile  players  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

"Tliinketh  He"  (the  actor),  "with  his  costive  countenances,  to  wry  a 
sorrowing  soul  out  of  her  anguish,  or  by  defacing  the  divine  denotement  of 
(lestinate  dignity  (daigiiely  described  in  the  face  humane  and  no  other)  to  rein- 
stamp  the  I'aradice-piotled  similitude  with  a  novel  and  n.mglity  ajjproximation 
(not  in  tiic  first  intention)  to  those  abhorred  and  nglv  God-forbickh-n  correspon- 
dences, with  flouting  .Apes'  jeering  gibberings,  and  Pabion  liabbling-like  to  hoot 
out  of  countenance  all  modest  measure,  as  if  our  sins  were  not  sutlicing  to 
stoop  our  backs  witiiout  He  wresting  and  crooking  Ins  members  to  mislimed 
mirili  (r.itiier  malice)  in  deformed  f.ishion,  leeiing  when  he  .should  learn, 
prating  for  praying,  goggling  iiis  eyes  (better  upturned  fi.r  grace),  whereas  in 
Pnr.adice  (if  we  lan  go  tlius  jiigh  for  His  professions)  lliat  devilish  Serjient  ap- 
peareth  his  undoubtetl  Predecessor,  first  induing  a  mask  lilic  some  roguisii 
roistering  Roscius  (I  spit  at  them  all)  to  lieguile  with  .stage  sliows  the  g.iping 
Woman,  whose  Sex  hath  still  chiefly  uplield  lliese  Mysteries,  and  are  voiced  to 
be  the  chief  Stage-haunters,  where,  as  I  am  told,  the  custom  is  commonly  to 
mumble  (iietween  acts)  apples,  not  ambiguously  derived  from  that  pernicious 
Pippin  (worsi"  in  effect   than  the  Apples  of  Discord),  where.as  sometimes  the 

]    hissing  sounds  of  disple;isurc.  as  I  hear,  do  lively  reinton.itc  that  snake-laking- 

I    leave,  anil  di.-ibolical  goings  off,  in  Paradiee." 

The  Puritanic  cfTervesccncc  of  the  early  Presbyterians  appears  to  have  abated 
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with  time,  and  tlie  opinions  of  the  more  immediate  ancestors  of  our  subject  to 
have  subsided  at  length  into  a  strain  of  moderate  Calvinism.  Still  a  tincture 
of  the  old  leaven  was  to  be  expected  among  the  posterity  of  A.  L. 

Our  hero  was  an  only  son  of  Ilabakkuk  Liston,  settled  as  an  Anabaptist 
minister  upon  the  patrimonial  soil  of  his  ancestors.  A  regular  ct'rtificatc  ap- 
pears, thus  entered  in  the  Church-book  at  Lupton  Magna  :—"  Johannes,  filius 
Htibakkuk  ct  Rebecca:  Lislon,  Dissenlientium,  natus  i/iiinto  Dcccmbri,  1780, 
baplizalus  sexto  Fcbrnani  sequent  is;  Sponsoribiis  J.  ct  \V.  Woollaston,  uni\ 
cum  Maria  Mernivcather."  The  singularity  of  an  Anabaptist  minister  con- 
forming to  the  child-rites  of  the  Church  would  have  templed  me  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  this  entry,  had  I  not  been  obliged  with  the  actual  sight  of  it  by 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Minns,  the  intelligent  and  worthy  parish  clerk  of  Lupton. 
Possibly  some  expectation  in  point  of  worldly  advantages  from  some  of  the 
sponsors  might  liave  induced  this  unseemly  deviation,  as  it  must  have  ap- 
peared, from  the  practice  and  princij)lcs  of  that  generally  rigid  sect.  'J'he  term 
Disseuticntiuni  was  possibly  intended  by  the  orthodo.x  cli.Tgyman  as  a  slur 
upon  the  supposed  inconsistency.  What,  or  of  what  nature,  the  expectations 
we  have  hinted  at  may  liavebcen,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Of 
the  W'oollasions  no  trace  is  now  discoverable  in  the  village.  The  name  of 
Merryweather  occurs  over  the  front  of  a  grocer's  shop  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Lupton. 

Of  the  infant  Liston  we  find  no  events  recorded  before  his  fourth  year,  in 
which  a  severe  attack  of  the  measles  bid  fair  to  have  robbed  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  a  fund  of  innocent  entertainment,  lie  had  it  of  the  confluent  kind,  as 
it  is  called;  and  the  child's  life  was  for  a  week  or  two  despaired  of.  Ills 
recovery  he  always  attributes  (under  Heaven)  to  the  humane  interference  of 
one  Dr.  VV'ilhelm  Richter,  a  German  empiric,  who,  in  this  extremity,  prescribed 
a  copious  diet  of  sauer-kraut,  which  the  child  was  observed  to  reach  at  with 
avidity,  when  other  food  repelled  him  ;  and  from  tliis  change  of  diet  his  re- 
storation wiis  rapid  and  complete.  We  have  often  heard  him  name  the  circum- 
stance with  gratitude ;  and  •:  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  a  relish  for  this 
kind  of  aliment,  so  abhorrent  and  harsh  to  common  ICnglish  palates,  has 
accompanied  him  through  life.  When  any  of  Mr.  Liston's  intimates  invite 
him  to  supper,  he  never  fails  of  finding,  nearest  to  his  knife  and  fork,  a  dish  of 
saucr-kraut. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  wc  find  our  subject  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ooodenough  (his  fathers  lie.illh  not  jiermitting  him  probably  to  instruct  him 
himself),  by  whom  he  was  inducted  into  a  competent  portion  of  Latin  and 
(Jreek,  with  some  matli(;malics,  till  the  death  of  Kir.  (ioodenough,  in  his  own 
seventieth,  and  Mitslcr  Listons  eleventh  year,  put  a  stop  for  the  present  to  his 
classic.il  ])rogress. 

Wc  have  heard  our  liero,  with  emotions  which  do  his  heart  honour,  describe 
the  awful  eirciimstanees  .illending  thedecea.se  of  this  worthy  old  gentleman. 
It  seems  they  h.id  been  walking  out  together,  master  and  i)iii)il,  in  a  fine 
.sunset  to  the  rli.tance  of  three-(|iiarlers  of  a  mile  west  of  Lupton,  when  a 
sudden  curiosity  Ifxjk  Mr.  (jfjrMlenough  to  look  down  ujioii  .a  iliasin.  where  a 
shaft  harl  Ixcn  lately  sunk  in  a  mining  speculation  (then  projecting,  but 
abanfloned  soon  after,  ;is  not  answering  tlu;  promisi-d  success,  by  Sir  Ralpii 
Shrpjjerlon,  knight,  .ind  member  for  iIk;  county).  The  old  clergyman  leaning 
over,  either  with  im  .iiiti'in  or  siiddi-n  gid<li^e^■,  (prob.dily  a  mixture  of  l)oth), 
Middnilv  lost  his  tooting,  and,  tf>  use  Mr.  Liston's  phr.ise,  disMjjpeared,  and 
was  doubtless  broken  iii'.o  ii  thousand  pieces.  '\\w.  soiinil  of  his  ln-ad,  iVc., 
d.i  liiiig  siiceessively  n|)on  lh<;  projecliuK  masst;*  of  the  ihasm,  had  such  an 
••Ifeei  upon  the  child,  that  a  serious  sickness  ensued  ;  and,  even  for  many  years 
lifter  his  recovery,  he  was  not  onee  seen  so  much  as  to  smile. 

1  he  joint  de.uli  of  IkiIIi  his  parents,  which  liappened  tiut  many  months  after 


this  disastrous  accident,  and  were  probably  (one  or  both  of  them)  accelerated 
by  it,  threw  our  youth  upon  the  protection  of  his  maternal  great  aunt,  Mrs. 
Sittingbourn.  Of  this  aunt  we  have  never  heard  him  speak  but  with  expres- 
sions amounting  almost  to  reverence.  To  the  influence  of  her  early  counsels 
and  manners  he  has  always  attributed  the  firmness  with  which,  in  maturer 
years,  thrown  upon  a  way  of  life  commonly  not  the  best  adapted  to  gravity 
and  self-retirement,  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  serious  character,  untinc- 
tured  with  the  levities  incident  to  his  profession.  Ann  Sittingbourn  (we  have 
seen  her  portrait  by  Hudson)  was  stately,  stiff,  tall,  with  a  cast  of  features 
strikingly  resembling  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Her  estate  m  Kent  was 
spacious  and  well  wooded  ;  the  house  one  of  those  venerable  old  mansions 
which  are  so  impressive  in  childhood,  and  so  liardly  forgotten  in  succeeding 
years.  In  the  venerable  solitudes  of  Charnwood,  among  thick  shades  of  the 
oak  and  beech  (this  last  his  favourite  tree),  the  young  Liston  cultivated  those 
contemplative  habits  which  have  never  entirely  deserted  him  in  after-years. 
Here  he  was  commonly  in  the  summer  months  to  be  met  with,  with  a  book  m 
his  hand, —not  a  play-book,  — meditating.  Boyle's  "  Reflections"  w.is  at  one 
time  the  darling  volume  ;  which,  in  its  turn,  was  superseded  by  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts,  ■  which  has  continued  its  hold  upon  him  through  life.  He  carries  it 
always  about  him  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  be  seen,  in  the  re- 
freshing intervals  of  his  occupation,  leaning  against  a  side-scene,  in  a  sort  of 
Herbert-of-Cherbury  posture,  turning  over  a  pocket-edition  of  his  favourite 
author. 

But  the  solitudes  of  Charnwood  were  not  destined  always  to  obscure  the 
path  of  our  young  hero.  The  premature  death  of  Mrs.  Sittingbourn,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  occasioned  by  incautious  burning  of  a  pot  of  charcoal  in  her 
sleeping-chamber,  left  him  in  his  nineteenth  year  nearly  without  resources. 
That  the  stage  at  all  should  have  presented  itself  as  an  eligible  scope  for  his 
talents,  and,  in  particular,  that  he  should  have  chosen  a  line  so  foreign  to 
what  appears  to  have  been  his  turn  of  mind,  may  require  some  explanation. 

At  Charnwood,  then,  we  behold  him  thoughtful,  grave,  ascetic.  F'rom  his 
cmdle  averse  to  flesh-meats  and  strong  drink ;  abstemious  even  beyond  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  almost  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  great-aunt, 
who,  though  strict,  was  not  rigid, — water  was  his  habitual  drink,  and  his  food 
little  beyond  tlie  mast  and  beech-nuts  of  his  favourite  groves.  It  is  a  medical 
fact,  that  this  kind  of  diet,  however  favourable  to  the  contemplative  powers  of 
the  primitive  hermits,  &c.,is  but  ill-adapted  to  the  less  robust  minds  and  bodicb 
of  a  later  generation.  Hypochondria  almost  constantly  ensues.  It  was  so  in 
the  case  of  the  young  Liston.  He  was  subject  to  sights,  and  liad  visions. 
1  hose  arid  beech-nuts,  distilled  by  a  complexion  naturally  adusi,  mounted  into 
an  occiput  already  prepared  to  kindle  by  long  seclusion  and  the  fervour  of  strict 
Calvin^stic  notions.  In  the  glooms  of  Charnxsood,  he  was  assailed  by  illusions 
similar  in  kind  to  those  which  are  related  of  the  f.imous  Anthony  of  1'adu.i. 
Wild  antic  faces  would  ever  and  anon  protrudetliemselves  upon  his  sensorium. 
Whether  he  shut  his  eyes,  or  kept  them  open,  the  same  illusions  operated. 
The  darker  and  more  profound  were  his  cog  it. at  ion";,  the  droller  and  more 
whimsical  became  the  apparitions.  They  bu/zed  about  him  thick  as  flies, 
fl.ip[>ing  at  him,  flouting  him,  hooting  in  his  car,  yet  with  such  comic  appen- 
dages, ihat  what  at  first  was  his  bane  l-«-came  at  length  liis  solace ;  and  he 
desired  no  better  society  than  that  of  liis  merry  phant.asmata.  We  shall 
presently  find  in  what  way  this  remark.ible  phenomenon  influenced  his  future 
destiny. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sittingbourn,  we  find  him  received  into  the  family  of 
Mr.  Willoughby,  an  eminent  Tuikey  merchant,  lesidcnt  in  Birchin  Lane, 
I^ndon.  We  lose  a  little  while  here  the  chain  of  his  history,— by  what  in- 
ducements this  gentleman  was  determined  to  make  him  an  inmate  of  his  house. 

7. 
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Probablyhehad  had  somepersonal  kindness  for  Mrs.  Sittingboum  formerly;  but, 
liowever  it  was,  the  young  man  was  here  treated  more  hke  a  son  than  a  clerk, 
though  he  was  nominally  but  the  latter.  Different  avocations,  the  change  of 
scene,  with  that  alternation  of  business  and  recreation  which  in  its  greatest 
perfection  is  to  he  had  only  in  J^ondon  appear  to  have  weaned  him  in  a  short 
time  from  the  hypochondriacal  aticctions  w  hich  had  beset  him  at  Charnwood. 

In  the  three  years  wiiich  followed  his  removal  to  Birchin  Lane,  we  find  him 
making  more  than  one  voyage  to  the  Lev-ant,  as  chief  factor  for  Mr.  W'illoughby 
at  the  Porte.  We  could  easily  rtll  our  biography  with  the  pleasant  passages 
w hich  we  have  lieard  him  relate  as  having  happened  to  him  at  Constantmople  ; 
such  as  his  having  been  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  a  design  of  penetrating  the 
seraglio,  cS:c. ;  but,  with  the  deepest  convincement  of  this  gentleman's  own 
veracity,  we  think  that  some  of  the  stories  are  of  that  w himsical,  and  others 
of  that  roniantic  nature,  which,  however  diverting,  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
narrative  of  this  kind,  which  aims  not  only  at  strict  truth,  but  at  avoiding  the 
very  appearance  of  the  contrary. 

We  will  now  bring  him  over  the  seas  again,  and  suppose  him  in  the  counting- 
house  in  Birchin  Lane,  his  protector  satisfied  with  tlie  rciurns  of  his  factorage, 
and  all  going  on  so  smoothly,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  Mr.  Lijton  at  last  an 
opulent  merchant  upon  'Change,  as  it  is  called.  But  see  the  turns  of  destiny  ! 
Lpon  a  summer's  e.xcursion  into  Norfolk,  in  the  year  iSoi,  the  accidental  sight 
of  pretty  Sally  Parker,  as  she  was  called  (then  in  the  iNorwicli  company), 
diverted  liis  inclinations  at  once  from  comnieice ;  and  he  becair.c,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  commonplace  biography,  stage-struck.  Happy  for  tlie  lo\ers  of 
Miirili  was  it  that  our  hero  took  this  turn ;  he  might  else  have  been  to  this  hour 
that  unentertaining  character,  a  plodding  London  merchant. 

We  accordingly  find  him  slionly  after  making  his  dl^biit,  as  it  is  called,  upon 
the  Norwich  boards,  in  the  season  of  th.U  year,  being  then  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Having  a  natural  bent  to  tragedy,  he  chose  the  iwrt 
of  I'yrrhus,  in  the  Distressed  Mollici;  to  Sally  Parkers  1  lermione.  We  find 
him  afterwards  as  liarnwell,  Altamont,  Chamont,  &e.  ;  but,  as  if  Nature  had 
destined  him  to  the  sock,  an  unavoidable  infirmity  absolutely  discapacilaled 
liim  (or  tragi.-dy.  His  person,  at  this  latter  period  of  which  I  li.ive  been  speak- 
ing, wo-s  graceful,  and  even  commanding  ;  his  countenance  set  to  gr.ivily:  he 
had  the  |)ower  of  arresting  the  ailenlion  of  an  audience  at  first  sight  almost 
beyond  any  other  tragic  actor.  lUit  he  could  not  hold  it.  To  understand  this 
obst.itle,  wc-  must  Kob.ick  a  few  years  to  those  appalling  reveries  .U  Charnwood. 
Those  illusions,  which  hatl  vanished  before  the  dissipation  of  a  less  recluse  life 
and  more  free  society,  now  in  his  solitary  tragic  .studies,  and  amid  the  intense 
calls  n|)on  feeling  incident  lo  tragic  acting,  came  back  ujion  him  w  ith  tenfold 
vividness.  In  the  midst  of  some  most  p.iihctic  passage  (the  parting  of  Jatlier 
with  his  <lying  friend,  for  instance),  he  would  suddenly  be  surpri  .id  with  a  fit  of 
violent  lioise-laiighter.  While  the  specl.ilors  were  all  sobliing  before  him  with 
emoitun,  siiddrnly  one  of  those  giolesfiue  faces  would  peeji  out  upon  him,  and 
lie  could  not  resist  the  impulse.  A  timely  excuse  once  or  twice  .seiTed  his  pur- 
pose ,  bat  no  audiences  could  be  e.\pecled  to  bear  repe.iledly  this  violation  of 
the  continuity  of  feeling.  He  describes  them  (tin-  illusions)  as  so  many  demons 
liaunling  him,  and  parnly/ing  every  J'ffect.  I'.\en  now,  I  am  tohi,  he  cannot 
tecile  the  famous  .soliloquy  in  Hiiinlet,  even  in  private,  without  immoderal*! 
bursts  of  laughter.  Howe\cr,  wh.it  he  had  not  force  of  reason  suflkient  lo 
oveiconie,  he  h.ifl  gocnl  M'lise  cnfjiigh  lo  turn  into  eiuohimenl,  and  dclei mined 
to  m.iUi' a  I  iiiii'iiodily  of  hi.i  distemper,  lie  piiidenily  <  vch.mged  the  buskin 
for  till'  :iMk,  nnfl  ihe  iIlusiuiH  inMinlly  ceased,  or,  if  they  occurred  for  n 
Minn  ".ison,  by  Ihcii  very  im oj  eniidn  idded  a  /est  lo  his  comic  vein.-  some 
of  hi.  most  tattliing  f.ices  b<  Ing  (.is  he  expiobses  it)  little  more  than  Ir.inscripls 
and  copies  of  those  cxlraocdin<iry  phanlasmala. 
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We  liave  row  drawn  out  our  hero's  existence  to  the  period  when  he  was 
about  to  meet,  for  the  first  time,  the  sympathies  of  a  London  audience.  The 
particulars  of  his  success  since  have  been  too  much  before  our  eyes  to  render 
a  ciicunistaiiiial  detail  of  ihem  expedient.  I  shall  only  mention,  tiiat  Mr. 
Willoughby,  his  reseniments  liaving  had  time  to  subside,  is  ai  present  one  of 
the  fastest  friends  of  his  old  renegade  factor ;  and  that  Mr.  Liston  s  hopes  of 
Miss  Parker  vanishing  along  with  his  unsuccessful  suit  to  Melpomene,  in  the 
autumn  of  181 1  he  married  his  present  lady,  by  whom  he  has  been  blessed 
with  one  son,  Philip,  and  two  daughters,  Ann  and  Augustina. 


(The  London  Magazine,  February,  1825.) 


H.ark'ek,  Mr.  Editor.  A  word  in  your  ear.  They  tell  me  you  arc  going  to 
put  me  in  print,  — in  print,  sir;  to  publish  my  life.  What  is  my  life  to  you,  sir? 
Wiiat  is  it  to  you  whether  I  ever  lived  at  all  ?  My  life  is  a  very  good  life,  sir. 
I  am  insured  in  the  Pelican,  sir.  I  am  three-score  years  and  six,  -six,  mark 
me,  sir;  but  I  can  play  Polonius,  which,  I  believe,  few  of  your  eorre— corre- 
spondents can  do,  sir.  I  suspect  tricks,  sir  :  1  smell  a  rat  ;  I  do.  I  do.  You 
would  cog  the  die  upon  us ;  you  would,  you  would,  sir.  Rut  I  will  forestall 
you,  sir.  You  would  be  deriving  me  from  William  the  Conqueror,  witii  a 
murrain  to  you.  It  is  no  such  tiling,  sir.  The  town  shall  know  belier,  sir. 
'J'hey  begin  "to  smoke  your  flams,  sir.  Mr.  Liston  may  be  born  wiu-re  he 
pleases,  sir;  but  1  will  not  be  born  at  Lup  -  Lupton  NIagna  for  anybody's 
pleasure,  sir.  My  son  and  I  have  looked  over  the  gieat  map  of  Kent  together, 
and  \\c  can  find  no  such  jilacc  as  you  would  palm  upon  us,  sir  ;  p.ihn  upon  us, 
\  I  say.  .\citlier  Magna  nor  Parva,  as  my  son  .says,  and  he  knows  Latin,  sir  .  j 
)    Latin.      If  you  write   my   life  true,   sir,  you  must  .set  down,    that   I,  Joseph 

Mundcn,  comedian,  came  into  the  world  upon  Allhallows  D.ay,  Anno  l)cnnni,    | 
I    1759  — 17SO;   no  sooner  nor  later,  sir;  and  I  saw  the  llrst  light   -the  first  lighr. 
I    remember,  sir,  at  Stoke  Pogis   -Stoke   Pogis,  o'lnitatii   Pucks,  and  not  at  Lup    | 
I    --Lup   Magna,  which  I  believe  to  be  no  better  than  monnshiiu-- moonshine ;    j 
I    do  you  m, irk  me,  sir?     I  wonder  vou  c;iii  put  such  llim-llams  upon  us,  sir  ;   I    | 
)    do,  1  do.      It  ilfies  not   become   voii,  sir;    I  say  it,  — I  .say  it.     And  my  father    | 
was  an  honest  tradesman,  sir  :  he  dealt  in  malt  and  hops,  sir;   and  was  a  cor-    ] 
'    poralion-man,  sir  ;  .and  of  the  t'hurch  of  l-aiglantl,  sir,  and  no  Presbyterian  ;    , 
■    nor  /Xna     .Anabaptist,  sir;    however   you   may  be   disjioscd  to  make  honest 
people  believe  to  the  contrary,  sir.     Your  bams  arc  found  out,  sir.      The  town 
will  be  your  st.ileputs  no  longer,  sir;  and  you  must  not  send  lis  jolly  fellows, 
sir,     we  that  are  comedians,  sir, -you  must  not  send  us  into  groves  and  char— 
iharnwoodi  a  moping,  sir.      Neither  cliirns.  nor  charnel-liouses,  sir.      I(  i>,  not 
our  constitution,  sir:  I  f(  II  it  vou     1  IcHil  you.    I  was  a  dtoll  dog  from  my  cradle. 
I  caine  into  the  wotid  tiileiiiig.  and   the  midwife  littered,  and  the  gossips  spilt 
their  caudle  with  tittering;   ,iud,  when  1  wa-.  broiiglit   to  the  font,  the  parson 
could  not  christen  me  for  tittering.     So  I  w.ii  never  more  than  h.ilf  Kiptizcd. 
And,  wiien  I  was  little  Joey,  I  made  'em  all  litter;   there  was  not  a  melancholy 
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face  to  be  seen  in  Pogis.  Pure  nature,  sir.  1  was  born  a  comedian.  Old 
Screwup,  the  undertaker,  could  tell  you,  sir,  if  lie  were  living.  Why,  I  was 
obliged  to  be  locked  up  every  time  there  was  to  be  a  funeral  at  Pogis.  I  was 
— I  was,  sir?  I  used  \.o grimace  at  the  mutes,  as  he  called  it,  and  put  'em  out 
with  my  mops  and  my  mows,  till  they  couldn't  stand  at  a  door  for  me.  And 
when  1  was  locked  up,  with  nothing  but  a  cat  in  my  company,  I  followed  my 
bent  with  trying  to  make  her  laugh  ;  and  sometimes  she  would,  and  sometimes 
she  would  not  And  my  schoolmaster  could  make  nothing  of  me  :  I  had  only 
to  thrust  my  tongue  in  my  cheek— in  my  cheek,  sir,  and  the  rod  dropped  from 
liis  fingers;  and  so  my  education  was  limited,  sir.  And  I  grew  up  a  young 
fellow,  and  it  was  thought  convenient  to  enter  me  upon  some  course  of  life 
that  should  make  me  serious  ;  but  it  wouldn't  do,  sir.  And  I  was  articled  to  a 
drysalter.  My  father  gave  forty  pounds  premium  with  me,  sir.  1  can  show 
the  indent — dent— dentures,  sir.  But  I  was  born  to  be  a  comedian,  sir:  so  I 
ran  away,  and  listed  witii  the  players,  sir  :  and  I  topt  my  parts  at  Amersham 
and  Gerrard's  Cross,  and  played  my  own  father  to  his  face,  in  his  own  town  of 
Pogis,  in  the  part  of  Gripe,  when  1  was  not  full  seventeen  years  of  age;  and 
he  did  not  know  me  again,  but  he  knew  me  afterwards;  and  then  he  laughed, 
and  I  laughed,  and,  what  is  better,  the  drvsalter  laughed,  and  gave  me  up  my 
articles  for  the  joke's  sake  :  so  that  I  came  into  court  afterwards  with  clean 
hands— with  clean  hands— do  you  see,  sir  ? 

[Here  the  manuscript  becomes  illegible  for  two  or  three  sheets  onwards, 
which  we  presume  to  be  occasioned  bv  the  absence  of  Mr.  Munden,  jun.,  who 
clearly  transcribed  it  for  the  press  thus' far.  The  rest  (with  the  exception  of  the 
concluding  par.igraph,  which  is  seemingly  resumed  in  the  first  handwriting) 
appears  to  contain  a  confused  account  of  some  lawsuit,  in  which  the  elder 
Munden  was  engaged;  with  a  circumstantial  history  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
case  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  made  to  or  by  (we  cannot  pick  out 
which)  Jemima  Munden,  spinster;  prolwbly  the  comedian's  cousin,  for  it  docs 
not  appear  he  had  any  sister;  with  a  few  dates,  rather  better  preserved,  of  this 
great  actor's  engagements,— as  "  Cheltenham  (spelt  Cheltnam),  1776;  "  "  Hath, 
1779;"  "  Ix)ndon.  1789;  "  together  with  stage  anecdotes  of  Messrs.  Kdwin, 
Wilson,  Lee,  Lewis,  itc. ;  over  which  we  have  strained  our  eyes  to  no  purpose, 
in  the  hope  of  presenting  something  amusing  to  the  public.  Towards  the 
end,  the  manuscript  brightens  up  a  little,  as  we  said,  and  concludes  in  the 
following  manner  :— ] 

stood  before  llicm  for  six  and  thirty  years  [we  suspect  that  Mr.  Munden 

is  here  speaking  of  his  final  leave-taking  of  the  stage!,  and  to  be  dismissed 
at  la.sl.  P-iit  I  was  licart-wiiole  to  the  last,  sir.  What  though  a  few  drops  did 
course  themselves  down  the  old  veteran's  cheeks;  who  could  help  it.  sir?  I 
w:us  a  giant  that  night,  sir;  and  could  have  played  fifty  parts,  each  as  arduous 
as  Do/y.  My  f.iculties  were  never  better,  sir.  Hut  I  was  to  be  laid  upon  the 
shelf  It  did  not  suit  the  public  to  laugh  with  their  old  servant  anv  longer,  sir. 
[Merc  some  moisture  has  blotted  a  sentence  or  two.  1  Hut  I  can  play  I'olonius 
still,  sir;  1  can,  1  can.     'Vour  servant,  sir,  JosEH<i  MuNutN, 
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|lcf(ctticns  ht  %  ipillofvi?. 

(The  London  Magazine,  March,  1825.) 


About  the    year  18—,  one  R d,  a  respectable  London  merchant  (since    j 

dead),  stood  in  the  pillory  for  some  alleged  fraud  upon  the  revenue.  Among 
his  papers  were  found  the  following  "Reflections,"  which  we  have  obtained 
by  favour  of  our  friend  Elia,  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  heard  him  describe 
the  train  of  his  feelings,  upon  that  trying  occasion,  almost  in  the  words  of  tlie 
manuscript.  Elia  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  (with  the  exception  of  the  peccadillo 
aforesaid)  of  singular  integrity  in  all  his  private  dealings,  possessing  great 
suavity  of  manner,  with  a  certain  turn  for  humour.  As  our  object  is  to  present 
human  nature  under  every  possible  circumstance,  we  do  not  think  that  we  shall 
sully  our  pages  by  inserting  it.— Editor, 

Scene, — Opposite  ike  Royal  Exchange. 

Time, —  Twelve  to  One,  Noon. 

Ketch,  my  good  fellow,  you  have  a  neat  hand.  Prithee  adjust  this  new  collar 
to  my  neck  gingerly.  I  am  not  used  to  these  wooden  cravats.  There,  softly, 
softly.  That  seems  the  exact  point  between  ornament  and  strangulation.  .\ 
thought  looser  on  this  side.  Now  it  will  do.  And  have  a  care,  in  turning  me, 
that  1  present  my  aspect  due  vertically.  I  now  face  the  orient.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  shift  southward, — do  you  mind? — and  so  on  till  I  face  the  east 
again,  travelling  with  the  sun.  No  half-points,  I  beseech  you, — NX.  by  W'., 
or  any  such  elaborate  niceties.  They  become  the  shipman's  card,  but  not 
this  mystery.     Now  leave  me  a  little  to  my  own  reflections. 

Bless  us,  what  a  company  is  assembled  in  lionour  of  me  !  How  grand  I 
stand  here  !  1  never  felt  so  sensibly  before  the  effect  of  solitude  in  a  crowd. 
I  muse  in  solemn  silence  upon  that  vast  miscellaneous  nibble  in  the  pit  there. 
From  my  private  box  I  contemplate,  with  mingled  pity  and  wonder,  the  gaping 
curiosity  of  those  underlings.  There  are  my  W'iiiiechapel  su|iporters.  Rose- 
mary Lane  has  emptied  lierself  of  the  very  flower  of  her  citizens  to  grace  my 
show.  Duke's  Place  sits  desolate.  What  is  there  in  my  face,  that  strangers 
should  come  so  far  from  the  east  to  gaze  upon  it?  \//cir  ,111  rs^g  n,irrow!^ 
misses  him. '\  That  offering  was  well  meant,  but  not  so  cleanly  executed.  My 
the  tricklings,  it  should  not  be  either  myrrh  or  frankincense.  Spare  your 
presents,  my  friends  :  I  am  noways  mercenary.  I  desire  no  missive  tokens  of 
your  approbation.  I  am  past  those  valentines.  IJestow  these  coffins  of  un- 
timely chickens  upon  moutlis  that  water  for  them.  Comfort  your  addle  spouses 
witii  them  at  home,  and  sto|)  the  mouths  of  your  brawling  brats  witli  such 
OUa  Podridas  :  tiiey  have  need  of  them.  \A  briik  is  let  fly.\  Disease  not,  I 
pray  you,  nor  dismantle  your  rent  and  r.aggeil  tenements,  to  furnish  me  with 
architectural  decorations,  wliich  I  can  excuse.  This  fragment  migiit  liavc 
stopped  a  flaw  against  snow  comes,  [/f  coat  flies.]  Cinders  are  dear,  gen- 
tlemen. This  nubbling  might  have  helped  the  pot  boil,  when  your  dirty 
cuttings  from  tin-  shamiilcs  at  thiee-halfpence  a  pound  .shall  stand  at  a  cold 
simmer.      Now.  south  al)out,  Ki-lch.      I  would  rnjoy  Au'^trnlian  popularity. 

What,  my  friends  from  over  the  wafer!  Old  brnthcrs  -flics  of  ,»  d.iy — 
ephemeral  Romans— welcome  !  Doth  the  sight  of  me  draw  souls  from  limbo  ? 
Can  it  di.sjieople  purgatory  ?—F  la  t 

. i 
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What  am  I,  or  what  was  my  father  s  house,  that  I  should  thus  be  set  up  a 
spectacle  to  gentlemen  and  others?  Why  are  all  faces,  like  Persians  at  the 
sunrise,  bent  singly  on  mine  alone?  I  was  wont  to  be  esteemed  an  ordinary 
visnoniy,  a  quotidian  merely.  Doubtless  these  assembled  myriads  discern  some 
traits  of  nobleness,  gentility,  breeding,  which  hitherto  have  escaped  the 
qonimon  observation, — some  intimations,  as  it  were,  of  wisdom,  valour,  piety, 
and  so  forth.  My  sight  dazzles;  and,  if  am  not  deceived  by  the  too-familiar 
pressure  of  this  strange  neckcloth  that  envelopes  it,  my  countenance  gives  out 
lambent  glories.  For  some  painter  now  to  take  me  in  the  lucky  point  of  ex- 
pression !— the  posture  so  convenient  !— the  head  never  shifting,  but  standing 
quiescent  in  a  sort  of  natural  frame.  But  these  iurtisans  require  a  westerly 
;ispect.     Ketch,  turn  me. 

Something  of  St.  James's  air  in  these  my  new  friends.  How  my  prospects 
shift  and  brighten  !  Xow,  if  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  be  anywhere  in  that  group, 
his  fortune  is  )nade  for  ever.  I  think  I  see  some  one  taking  out  of  a  crayon. 
I  will  compose  my  whole  face  to  a  smile,  which  yet  shall  not  so  predominate 
but  that  gravity  and  gaiety  shall  contend,  as  it  were,  — you  understand  me? 
i  will  work  up  u\\  thoughts  to  some  mild  rapture, — a  gentle  enthusi;xsm, — 
wliich  the  artist  may  transfer,  in  a  manner,  warm  10  the  canvas.  I  will  inwardly 
apostrophise  my  tabernacle. 

Delectable  mansion,  hail!  House  not  made  of  --..ery  wood!  Lodging 
that  pays  no  rent ;  airy  and  commodious  ;  which  oning  no  window-tax,  art  yet 
all  casement,  out  of  which  men  have  sucti  pleasure  in  peering  and  oveclookmg,  • 
that  they  will  sometimes  stand  an  hour  together  to  enjoy  thy  prospects  !  Cell,  . 
recluse  from  the  vulgar  !  Quiet  retirement  from  the  great  Babel,  yet  affording 
sufficient  glimpses  into  it !  Pulpit,  that  instructs  without  note  or  sermon-book; 
into  V.  hich  the  preacher  is  inducted  without  tenth  or  first-fruit  !  Throne,  un- 
shared and  single,  that  disdainest  a  Brentford  competitor!  Honour  without 
co-rival !  Or  hearest  thou,  rather,  magnificent  theatre,  in  which  the  spectator 
comes  to  see  and  to  be  seen  ?  From  thy  giddy  heights  I  look  down  upon  tl.e 
conmion  herd,  who  stand  with  eyes  upturned,  as  if  a  winged  messenger 
hovered  over  them  ;  and  mouths  open  as  if  they  expected  manna.  I  feel,  1 
feel,  the  true  episcopal  yearnings.  Behold  in  me,  my  flock,  your  true  over- 
seer !  Wliat  though  1  cannot  lay  hands,  because  my  own  aie  laid  ;  yet  1  can 
mutter  benedictions.  True  otium  cum  dii^iiitatet  IVoud  I'isgah  eminence ! 
pinnacle  sublime  !  O  Pillory  !  'tis  thee  I  sing  !  Thou  younger  brother  to  the 
gallons,  without  his  rough  and  Fsau  palms,  that  with  inelTable  contemiU 
surveyest  beneath  thee  the  grovelling  stocks,  which  claim  jiresuniptuously  to  be 
of  thy  great  race  !  Let  that  low  wood  know  tliat  thou  art  far  higher  born.  Let 
that  domicile  for  groundling  rogues  and  base  earth-kissing  v.irlets  envy  thy 
prcfermriit,  not  seldom  f.ited  to  be  tlie  wanton  baiting-house,  the  temporary 
reire.it,  c.f  poet  and  of  patriot.  Shades  of  I'astwick  and  of  I'rynne  hover  over 
thee.  Defoe  is  there,  and  more  gre.itly  daring  .Shebbcare,  from  tlieir  (little 
more  clev.ited)  stations  they  look  down  with  recognitions.     Ketch,  turn  me. 

1  now  veer  to  the  north.  Open  your  widest  gates,  thou  proud  l-'.xchange  of 
Ix)ndon.  that  I  may  look  in  as  proudly!  (Jresham's  wonder,  hail!  1  stanil 
upon  a  level  willi  all  your  kings.  They  and  I,  from  cqu.il  heights,  with  cc|iial 
sup'Tciliousni'ss,  o'erlook  the  plodding  moiiry-hunting  tribe  below,  who,  busied 
in  their  sordid  .s|Kculalions,  >caicc  elevate  their  eyes  to  notice  your  ancient,  or 
my  recent,  grandeur.    The  :.econd  Charles  smiles  on  me  fiom  three  pedestals  !* 


*  A  sl.itiic  of  Charles  II..  by  ihc  cMcr  CllVr,  .ntlortw  the  front  of  the  F.xch.inije.  Ilr 
M.iiiil.  .ils<)  cti  hiyh,  ill  the  tr.iiii  "f  lii'*  erowiinl  .inceMors,  in  Iun  iir"i><T  unlrr,  ■;vitliiii 
ih.ii  liiiililiiiK.  ISiit  tlir  mcrtli.-inls  of  Loiulon,  in  a  MiiH?rfci.illon  of  loy.iliy,  li.ivc, 
>»illiiii  .1  frw  yc;it\,  (.aii-><:d  to  lie  erected  another  effigy  of  him  on  ihc  (;round  in  ihc 
centre  of  the  interior.     Wc  Ju  not  hc.-ir  lliat  a  fourth  is  ni  contemplation. 
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He  closed  the  Exchequer :  I  cheated  the  Excise.     Equal  our  darings,  equal 
be  our  lot. 

-Are  those  the  quarters?  'tis  their  fatal  chime.  That  the  ever-winged  hours 
would  but  stand  still !  but  I  must  descend, — descend  from  this  dream  of 
greatness.  Stay,  stay,  a  little  while,  imporiunale  Iiour-liand !  A  moment  or 
two,  and  I  shall  walk  on  foot  with  the  undistinguished  many.  The  clock 
spealcs  one.     1  return  to  common  life.     Ketch,  let  me  out. 


Z\t  fast  ftitck 

[The  Londo?!  Magazine,  April,  1825.) 


I  AM  the  miserablesf  man  living.  Give  me  counsel,  dear  Editor.  I  was  bred 
up  in  the  strictest  principles  of  lionesty,  and  h.ive  passed  my  life  in  punctual 
adhi'n;nce  to  them.  Integrity  might  be  said  to  be  ingrained  in  our  family. 
Yet  I  live  in  constant  fear  of  one  day  coming  to  the  gallows. 

Till  the  latter  end  of  last  autumn,  I  never  experienced  these  feelings  of  self- 
mistrust,  which  ever  since  have  embittered  my  existence.  From  the  apprehen- 
sion of  that  unfortunate!  man,*  whose  .story  began  to  make  so  great  an  impres- 
sion ui)on  the  public  about  that  tiinr,  1  tlate  my  horrors.  I  never  can  get  it 
out  of  my  head  that  1  shall  some  time  or  other  commit  a  forgery,  or  ilo  some 
equally  vile  thing.  To  make  matters  worse,  I  am  in  a  bankmg-house.  I  sit 
surrounded  witii  a  cluster  of  bank-notes.  These  were  formerly  no  more  to  me 
than  meat  to  a  butcher's  dog.  They  are  now  as  toads  and  aspics.  I  feel  all 
day  like  one  situated  amidst  gins  and  pitfalls.  Sovereigns,  which  I  once  took 
such  pleasure  in  counting  out  ;  and  scraping  up  with  my  little  tin  shovel  (at 
which  I  was  the  most  expert  in  the  banking-house),  now  scald  my  hands. 
When  I  go  to  sign  my  name,  I  set  down  that  of  another  person,  or  write 
my  own  in  a  coimterfeit  character.  I  am  beset  with  temiJlations  without 
motive.  I  want  no  more  wealth  than  I  possess.  .X  more  contented  being  than 
my.self,  as  lo  money  matters,  e.\ists  not.     What  should  I  fear  i 

When  a  child,  I  was  once  let  loose,  by  favour  of  a  nobleman's  gardener, 
into  his  lordship's  magnificent  fruit-garden,  with  full  leave  to  pull  the  currants 
and  the  goo.cbemcs;  only  I  was  interdicted  from  touching  the  wall-fruit. 
Indeed,  at  that  season  (it  was  the  end  of  aiitmnni,  there  was  little  left.  Chilv 
on  the  south  wall  (can  I  forget  the  hot  feel  of  the  brick  work  ?)  lingered  the  one 
last  peach.  Now,  peaches  are  a  fruit  which  I  always  had,  anil  still  h.ive,  an 
almost  utter  aversion  to.  Then:  is  something  lo  my  p.d.ite  singnl.uly  h.ir.sh 
and  repulsive  in  the  flavourof  them.  I  know  not  l>y  what  demon  of  contradic- 
tion inspired,  but  I  w.as  haunted  by  an  irresistible  desire  lo  phick  it.  Tear  myself 
as  often  as  I  would  from  the  spot,  J  found  myself  still  recurring  to  it ;  till  m.idden- 
ing  with  desire  (desire  I  cannot  call  it),  uilh  wilfulness  r.ilher, — without  appetite, 
— against  appetite,  I  may  call  it,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  reached  out  my  hand  and 
plucked  it.    Some  few  raindrops  just  then  fell ;  the  sky  (from  a  bright  day)  became 

•   l''auiitlcruy. 
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overcast  ;  and  I  was  a  type  of  our  first  parents,  after  the  eating  of  that  fatal 
fruit.  I  felt  myself  naked  and  ashamed,  stripped  of  my  virtue,  spiritless.  The 
downy  fruit,  whose  sight  rather  than  savour  had  tempted  me,  dropped  from 
my  hand  never  to  be  tasted.  All  the  commentators  in  the  world  cannot 
persuade  me  but  that  the  Hebrew  word,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
translated  "  apple,"  should  be  rendered  "peach."  Only  this  way  can  Ireconcile 
that  mysterious  story. 

Just  such  a  child  at  thirty  am  1  among  the  cash  and  valuables,  longing  to 
pluck,  without  an  idea  of  enjoyment  further.  I  cannot  reason  myself  out  of 
these  fears :  I  dare  not  laugh  at  them.      I  was   tenderly  and  lovingly  brought 

up.     What  than  ?     W'lio  that  in  life's  entrance  had  seen  the  babe  V ,  from 

the  lap  stretching  out  his  little  fond  mouth  to  catch  the  maternal  kiss,  could 
have  predicted,  or  as  much  as  imagined,  that  life's  very  different  exit  ?  'I'he 
sight  of  my  own  fingers  torments  me;  they  seem  so  admirably  constructed  for 
^pilfering.  Then  that  jugular  vein  which  I  have  in  common ;  in  an  em- 
phatic sense  may  I  say  uith  Uavid,  I  am  "fearfully  made."  All  my  mirth  is 
poisoned  by  these  unhappy  suggestions.  If,  to  dissipate  reflection,  I  hum  a 
tune,  it  changes  to  the  "Lamentations  of  a  Sinner."  My  very  dreams  are 
tainted.     I  awake  with  a  shocking  feeling  of  my  hand  in  some  pocket 

Advise  me,  dear  Editor,  on  this  painful  heart-malady.  Tell  me,  do  you  feel 
anything  allied  to  it  in  yourself?  Do  you  never  feel  an  itching,  as  it  were, —  a 
d.tctylomania,^ox  am  I  alone?  You  have  my  honest  confession.  My  next 
may  appear  from  Bow  Street. 


%\t  Jllustriaus   Jlffunct. 

{The  Nciu  Monthly  Ma^i^aziiie,  January,  1825.) 


.SiNCF,   writing   this  articli^,   wc  have   been  informed  that   the  object  of  our 
j    funeral  oration  is  not  definitively  dead,    but  only  moribund.     So  much  the 
l)citer:  we  sliall  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  the  request  m.ade  to  Walter 
I    by  one  of  the  children  in  the  wood,  and   "  kill  him  two  times  "     The  .Abbe  do 
'    N'erlot  h.iving  a  siege  lo  write,  and  not   receiving  the  nialcri.ds  in  time,  com- 
posed the  whole  from  his  invention.     Shortly  alli-r  its  completion,  the  expected 
documents  arrived,  \\\wn  hi-  threw  them  aside,  exclaiming,  "  You  are  of  no  use 
lo  mc  now  :  1  have  carried  liie  town." 

NoukIiI  I'Ht  a  M.ink  rcm.iins,  a  dc.iJ  void  sp.ice, 

A  hicp  of  life  thai  proniiscJ  sutli  a  rate.  —  DkvueV. 

Napoleon  h.^s  now  sent  ns  back  from  the  grave  siiflicicnt  echoes  of  hi.s 
living  renown  :  the  twilight  of  posthumous  fame  has  lingered  long  enough  over 
I  the  siKJt  whi-rr  llie  sun  of  his  glory  set  ;  and  his  name  must  at  length  repose  in 
I  the  silence,  if  not  in  the  darkness,  of  night.  In  this  busy  .md  cv.ihescenl  tcene, 
I  other  spirits  of  the  age  are  rapidly  mi. itched  away,  claiming  our  undivided 
I  »y">l>'»'l''''*  •"^''  '■^•Kf'-'s,  until  in  iiirn  they  yield  lo  .some  n.wer  and  more 
j  absorbing  grief.  Another  name  is  now  .added  to  the  list  of  mighty  departed, 
—a  name  whose  influence  upon  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  fates  and  fortunes,  of 
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our  countrymen,  lias  rivalled,  and  perhaps  eclipsed,  that  of  the  defunct  "  child 
and  champion  of  Jacobinism,"  while  it  is  associated  with  all  the  sanctions  of 
legitimate  government,  all  the  sacred  authorities  of  social  order  and  our  most 
lioly  religion.     We  sjjeak  of  one,  indeed,  under  whose  warrant  heavy  and  in- 
cessant contributions  were  imposed  upon  our  fellow-citizens,  but  who  exacted     ' 
nothing  without  the  signet  and  the  sign-manual  of  most  devout  Chancellors  of    | 
the  Exchequer.     Not  lo  dally  longer  with  the  sympathies  of  our  readers,  we    f 
think  it  right  to  premonish  them  that  we  are  composing  an  epicedium  upon  no    ) 
less  distinguished  a  personage  than  the  Lottery,  whose  last  breath,  after  many 
penultimate  puffs,  has  been  sobbed  forth  by  sorrowing  contractors,  as  if  the 
world  itself  were  about  to  be  converted  into  a  blank.     There  is  a  fashion  of 
eulogy,  as  well  as  of  vituperation;  and,   though  the  Lottery  stood  for  some 
time  in  the  latter  predicament,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  miiltis  illc  bonis 
Jlebilis  occidit.     Never  have  we  joined  in  the  senseless  clamour  wliich  con- 
demned the  only  tax  whereto  we  became  voluntary  contributors,  — the  only 
resource   which   gave    the    stimulus   without    the   danger  or  infatuations   of 
gambling;    the  only  alembic  which  in  these  plodding  days  sublimized  our 
imaginations,  and  tilled  them  with  more   delicious  dreams  than  ever   flitted 
athwart  the  sensorium  of  Alnaschar. 

Never  can  the  writer  forget,  when,  as  a  child,  he  was  hoisted  upon  a  servant's 
j  shoulder  in  Guildhall,  and  looked  down  upon  the  installed  and  solenm  pomp 
I  of  the  then  drawing  Lottery.  'I'he  two  awful  cabinets  of  iron,  upon  whose 
I  massy  and  mysterious  portals  the  royal  initials  were  gorgeously  emblazoned,  as 
!  if,  after  having  deposited  the  unfulhlled  prophecies  within,  llie  king  himself  had 
I  turned  the  lock,  and  still  retained  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  the  blue-coat  boy, 
with  his  naked  arm,  first  con\erting  the  invisible  wiieel,  and  then  diving  into 
the  dark  recess  for  a  ticket ;  tlie  grave  and  reverend  faci's  of  the  commissioners 
eyeing  the  announced  number;  the  scribes  below  calmly  committing  it  to  their 
huge  books  ;  the  anxious  countenances  of  the  surrounding  pojjulace;  while 
the  giant  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog,  like  presiding  deities,  looked  down  with 
a  grim  silence  upon  the  whole  proceeding, — constituted  altogetlier  a  scene, 
which,  combined  with  the  sudden  wealth  supjiosed  to  be  lavisiied  from  those 
inscrutable  wheels,  was  well  calculated  to  imi)ress  the  imagination  of  a  boy  with 
reverence  and  amazement.  Jupiter,  seated  Ijciween  the  two  fatal  urns  of  good 
and  evil,  the  blind  goddess  with  her  cornucopia,  the  I'arca;  wielding  the  distaff, 
the  thread  of  life,  and  the  abhorred  shears,  seemed  but  dim  and  shadowy 
abstractions  of  mythology,  when  I  had  gazed  upon  an  assemblage  exercising, 
as  I  dreamt,  a  not  Uss  evi  ntful  power,  and  all  iiicscnted  to  me  in  palpable  and 
living  operation.  Kcison  and  experience,  ever  at  their  old  spiteful  work  of 
catching  and  destroyirig  the  bubbles  which  youth  dclighled  to  lollow,  have 
indeed  dissipated  much  of  tliis  illusion  ;  but  my  minil  so  f.ir  retained  the 
iiilliienre  of  that  early  im|iression,  that  1  liave  ever  since  continued  lo  deposit 
my  humble  ofterings  at  its  shrine,  whenever  the  ministers  of  the  Lottery  went 
forth  with  type  and  trumpet  to  announce  its  periodical  tlispeiis.itions ;  and 
though  nothing  has  been  doled  out  lo  me  liom  its  unihseerning  coflers  but  ! 
blanks,  or  those  more  vexatious  lantali/ers  of  llie  spirit  denommale<l  small  | 
l)rizes,  yet  do  I  hold  myself  largely  indebted  lo  this  most  generous  diltuser  of 
tmiversal  happiness.  Ingrates  that  we  are!  are  we  to  be  thankful  lor  no  i 
benefits  that  are  not  ])alpable  to  si-nse,  lo  recognize  no  fa\ours  that  arc  not 
of  marketable  value,  to  acknowleilge  no  wealth  unless  it  can  be  counted 
with  the  live  fingers?  If  we  admit  llie  mind  lo  be  the  sole  depository  of 
genuine  joy,  where  is  the  bosom  that  ii.is  not  been  elevalctl  into  a  temporary 
I'.lysium  by  the  magic  of  the  Lottery?  Which  of  us  has  not  converted  Ins 
ticket,  or  even  liis  sixteenth  share  of  one  into  a  ncsl-egg  of  Hope,  upon  wliich 
he  has  sate  brooding  in  the  secret  roosting-placcs  of  his  licarl,  and  iiatchcd  it 
into  a  thousiiud  fantiuLic^il  app.tritions? 

\ 
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What  a  startling  revelation  of  the  passions  if  all  the  aspirations  engendered 
by  the  Lotterv-  could  be  made  manifest  !  Many  an  impecuniary  epicure  has 
gloated  over  his  locked-up  warrant  for  future  wealth,  as  a  means  of  reahzing  the 
dream  of  his  namesake  in  the  "Alchemist :  " 

"  My  meat  shall  all  come  in  in  Indian  shells,"  &c. 

Many  a  doting  lover  has  kissed  the  scrap  of  paper  whose  promissory  shower 
of  gold  was  to  give  up  to  him  his  otherwise  unattainable  Danaii :  Nimrods 
have  transformed  the  same  narrow  symbol  into  a  saddle,  by  which  tliey  luive 
been  enabled  to  bestride  the  backs  of  peerless  hunters ;  while  nymphs  have 
metamorphosed  its  Protean  form  into— 

"  Rings,  gauds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats," 

and  all  the  braveries  of  dress,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obsequious  husband,  the 
two  footman'd  carriage,  and  the  opcrabox.  By  the  simple  charm  of  this 
numbered  and  printed  rag,  gamesters  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  recovered  their 
losses  :  spendthrifts  have  cleared  off  mortgages  from  their  estates  ;  the  im- 
prisoned debtor  has  leapt  over  his  lofty  boundary  of  circumscription  and 
restraint,  and  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of  lilierty  and  fortune  ;  the  cottage-walls 
have  swelled  out  into  more  goodly  proportion  than  those  of  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon ;  poverty  has  fasted  the  luxuries  of  competence  ,  labour  has  lolled  at  ease 
in  a  perpetual  armchair  of  idleness;  sickness  has  been  bribed  into  banish- 
ment ;  life  lias  been  invested  with  new  charms  ;  and  death  deprived  of  its 
former  terrors.  Nor  liave  the  affections  been  less  gratified  tJian  the  wants, 
appetites,  and  ambitions  of  mankind.  By  tlie  conjurations  of  the  same  potent 
spell,  kindred  have  lavished  anticipated  benefits  upon  one  another,  and  charity 
upon  all.  Let  it  be  termed  a  delusion,-  a  fool's  paradise  is  better  than  the 
wise  man's  Tartarus  ;  be  it  branded  as  an  ignis-fatuus,  — it  was  at  least  a  bene- 
volent one,  which,  instead  of  beguiling  its  followers  into  swamps,  caverns,  and 
pitfalls,  allured  thetn  on  with  all  the  blandishments  of  enchantment  to  a  garden 
of  I'^len, — an  ever-blooning  I'",lysium  of  delight.  True,  the  jileasures  it  be- 
stowed were  evanescent  :  but  whicii  of  our  joys  are  permanent  ?  and  wlio  so 
inexperienced  as  not  to  know  that  anticipation  is  always  of  iiigher  relish  than 
ri'ality,  which  strikes  a  balance  both  in  our  sufferings  and  enjoyments?  "  The 
r-ar  of  ill  exceeds  the  ill  wcfear;  "  and  fruition,  in  the  same  proportion,  in- 
variably falls  short  of  hope.  "  Men  arc  hut  chiklien  of  a  larger  growth,"  who 
may  amuse  themselves  for  a  long  time  in  gazing  at  the  reflection  of  the  moon 
in  the  water  ;  but,  if  they  jump  in  to  grasp  it,  they  may  grope  for  ever,  and 
only  get  the  farther  from  their  object.  He  is  tlu;  wisest  who  keeps  feeding  upon 
the  future,  and  refrains  as  long  as  possible  from  undeceiving  himself  by  eon - 
verting  his  pleasant  speculations  into  disagreeabkr  certainties. 

The  true  nient.al  epicure  always  purchased  his  ticket  early,  and  postponerl 
inquiry  into  its  fate  to  the  last  possible  inomeni,  during  tin-  whole  of  which 
intervening  period  he  had  ;in  imaginary  twenty  thousantl  locked  up  in  his  desk  ; 
.ind  w  as  not  this  well  worth  all  the  money  f  V\lio  would  scrujile  to  give  twenty 
pounds  interest  for  even  tlur  ideal  enjoyment  of  as  many  thousands  chuing  two 
or  tlirce  months?  (ti-dc  iiuod  luihcs,  ft  hahes  ;  and  the  usufruct  of  such  a 
( apilal  is  surely  not  cle.ir  at  siich  a  price.  Some  years  ago.  a  gentleman  in 
passing  along  <  heapside  saw  ihir  figures  io6r),  of  which  number  he  was  the 
sole  proprietor,  (1,'Wiiing  on  the  window  of  n  lottery-ollice  as  a  c.ii)ilal  prize. 
Somewhat  nurrie(l  by  this  discovery,  not  less  welcome  than  unexix-cled,  he 
rrsolve<l  to  walk  round  St.  I'.iul's  that  hi-  might  consider  in  what  way  to  com- 
municate the  happy  tidings  to  his  wife  and  family  ;  but,  upon  re-passing  the  shop 
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lie  observed  that  the  number  was  altered  to  io,o6g,  and,  upon  inquiry,  had  the 
mortification  to  learn  that  his  ticket  was  a  blank,  and  had  only  been  stuck  up 
in  tlie  window  by  a  mistake  of  the  clerk.  This  effectually  cahned  his  as;;ita- 
tion  ;  but  lie  always  speaks  of  himself  as  having^  once  possessed  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  maintains  ihat  his  ten-minutes'  walk  round  St.  Paul's  was 
wortli  ten  times  the  purchase-money  of  the  ticket.  A  prize  tlius  obtained  has, 
moreover,  this  special  advantage, —  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  fate;  it  cannot  be 
squandered;  bankruptcy  cannot  lay  siege  to  it;  friends  cannot  pull  it  down, 
nor  enemies  blow  it  up;  it  bears  a  charmed  life,  and  none  of  woman  born  can 
break  its  integrity,  even  by  the  dissip.uion  of  a  single  fraction.  Show  me  the 
property  in  these  perilous  times,  that  is  equally  campact  and  impregnable.  We 
can  no  longer  become  enriched  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  we  can  no  longer 
succeed  in  such  splendid  failures  ;  all  our  chances  of  making  such  a  miss  have 
vanished  with  tlie  last  of  the  Lotteries. 

Life  will  now  become  a  fiat,  prosaic  routine  of  matter-of-fact  ;  and  sleep 
itself  erst  so  prolific  of  numerical  configurations  and  mysterious  stimulants  to 
lottery  adventure,  will  be  disfurnished  of  its  figures  and  figments.  People  will 
cease  to  harp  upon  the  one  lucky  number  suggested  in  a  dream,  and  which  forms 
the  exception,  while  they  are  scrupulously  silent  upon  the  ten  thousand  falsified 
dreams  which  constitute  the  rule.  Morpheus  will  stifle  Cocker  with  a  hand- 
ful of  poppies,  and  our  pillows  will  be  no  longer  haunted  by  the  book  of 
numbers. 

And  who,  too,  shall  maintain  the  art  and  mystery  of  puffing,  in  all  its 
pristine  glory,  when  the  lottery  professors  shall  h;>.ve  abandoned  its  cultiv.ition  ? 
They  were  the  first,  as  they  will  assuredly  be  the  last,  who  fully  developed  the 
resources  of  that  ingenious  art;  who  cajoled  and  decoyed  the  most  suspicious 
and  wary  reader  into  a  perusal  of  their  advertisements  by  devices  of  endless 
variety  and  cunning;  wiio  baited  their  lurking  schemes  with  niidnigl)t  murders, 
ghost-stories,  crim-cons,  hon-mots,  balloons,  dreadful  catastrophies,  and  every 
diversity  of  joy  and  sorrow,  to  catch  newspaper-gudgeons.  Ought  not  such 
talents  to  be  encouraged?  \'erily  the  aboliiionists  have  much  to  answer 
for! 

.And  now,  having  established  (he  felicity  of  all  those  who  gained  imaginary 
prizes,  let  us  proceed  to  show  that  the  equally  numerous  class  who  were  pre- 
senlecl  with  real  blanks  have  not  less  reasdu  to  consider  themselves  h.ippy. 
Most  of  us  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  that  which  is  bestowed  !  but  \se  li.ive 
all,  probably,  reason  to  be  still  more  gniteful  for  tiiat  wiiich  is  wiliihelJ,  and 
more  cspeciallv  for  our  l)eing  flenied  the  sudden  possession  of  riches.  In  the 
Litany,  indeed,  we  call  ujjon  the  Lord  to  deliver  us  "in  all  time  of  our 
wealth  ;  '  but  how  few  of  us  are  sincere  in  deprecating  such  a  cal.unitv  ! 
Massinger's  Luke,  and  Pen  [onson's  Sir  I''picure  Mammon,  and  Popes  Sir 
Balaam,  and  our  own  daily  oiiservalion,  might  convince  nstliat  the  Pevil  "  now 
tempts  by  makmg  rich,  not  making  poor."  We  may  rend  m  the  l',ii,trJi\in  a 
circumstantial  account  of  a  n'an  who  was  utterly  nnned  by  gaining  a  capital 
prize;  we  may  recollect  what  Dr.  lohitson  said  to  (J.irrick,  wlien  the  latter  was 
making  a  display  of  liis  wraith  "at  Hampton  Court  — "Ah,  David,  David! 
these  are  the  things  that  m,ike  a  de.ith-bcd  terril>le;  "  we  may  tecill  the  .Scrip- 
fun-  declaration,  as  to  the  difficulty  a  ric  h  man  finds  in  enlering  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  ;  and,  combining  all  ihcM-  denuiu  iationsagainst  opulence,  let  us  iieatlily 
congratulate  one  another  upon  our  lucky  escape  from  the-  calamity  of  a  twenty 
or  Ihirtv  thousand  poimd  prize  I  The  fox  in  the  f.ihle,  who  accused  the  unat- 
tainable grapes  of  sourness,  w.is  more  of  a  philosopher  tlian  we  are  gener.illy 
willing  lo  allow.  He  was  an  adept  in  lli.it  species  of  m<>r.\l  alchemv  which 
turns  everything  to  gold,  and  converts  disappoiniment  itself  into  a  ground  of 
resignation  and  content.  Such  we  ii.ive  siiown  to  be  the  great  lesson  inculcated 
by  the  Lottery,  when  rightly  contemplated  ;  and,  if  we  might  parody  M.  dc 
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Chateaubriand's  jingling  expression, — "  Le  Roi  est  mart :  vive  h  Roi !" — we 
should  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  "The  Lottery  is  no  more;  lonj  live  the 
Lottery !  " 


Z\t  BcUciioii  of  %i\^x%, 

{The  A'ew  Monthly  Magazine,  April,  1826.) 


[The  "present  licenser,"  referred  to  in  the  fifteenth  line  below,  was  George  Colman 
the  younger.  J 

The  world  h;is  hitherto  so  little  troubled  its  head  upon  the  points  of  doctrine 
held  by  a  community  which  contributes  in  other  ways  so  largely  to  its  amuse- 
ment, that,  before  the  late  mischance  of  a  celebrated  tragic  actor,  it  scarce  con- 
descended to  look  into  the  practice  of  any  individual  player,  much  less  to 
inquire  into  the  hidden  and  abscundite  springs  of  his  actions.  Indeed,  it  is 
\sitii  some  violence  to  the  imagination  that  we  conceive  of  an  actor  as  belong- 
ing to  the  relations  of  private  life,  so  closely  do  we  identify  these  persons  in  our 
mind  with  the  characters  which  they  assume  upon  the  stage.  How  oddly  does 
it  sound,  when  we  are  told  that  the  late  Miss  I'ope,  for  instance,— that  is  to 
say,  in  our  notion  of  her  Mrs.  Candour, — was  a  good  daughter,  an  affectionate 
sister,  and  exem|)lary  in  all  the  parts  of  domestic  life  !  With  still  greater 
difficulty  can  we  carry  our  notions  to  church,  and  conceive  of  I.iston  kneeling 
upon  a  hassock,  or  Munden  uttering  a  pious  ejaculation, — "  making  mouths  at 
the  invisible  event."  Hut  the  times  are  fast  improving;  and,  if  the  process  of 
sanctity  Inigun  under  the  happy  auspices  of  the  present  liceneer  go  on  to  its 
com[)li-iion,  it  will  be  as  necessary  for  a  comedian  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith 
as  of  his  conduct.  I'awcett  must  study  the  five  ])oints  ;  and  Dicky  Suett,  if 
lie  were  alive,  would  have  to  rub  up  his  catechism.  Already  the  etVects  of  it 
Ix-gin  to  ap(x-ar.     A  celel)raled  performer  has  thought   fit  to  oblige  the  workl 

with  a  confession  of  his  faith.-  or  Mr s  /vV/zj./.'  Dramatid.      1  his  gentle- 

m.in,  in  his  laud.ible  attempt  to  shift  from  his  person  the  obloquy  of  Judaism, 
with  a  forwardness  of  a  new  convert,  in  trying  to  prove  too  miK  li,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  proved  too  little.  A  simple  declaration  of  his  (  liristianily 
was  sufficient  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his  apology  lias  not  a  word  about  it.  W'c 
are  left  to  j^allur  it  from  some  expressions  which  imply  that  he  is  a  Protestant  ; 
but  we  (hd  iKit  wish  to  inc|uiie  into  the  niceties  of  his  orthodoxy.  To  his 
friends  of  thro/,/  prruiiiuon  the  disiitu  lion  was  impertinent;  for  what  cares 
Kabbi  hi-n  Kiinchi  fur  the  differences  wliidi  li.ive  sjilil  our  novelty  ?  To  the 
great  body  of  <  hrisiians  that  holds  the  roiies  supremacy— that  is  to  say,  to  the 
major  part  of  the  (  hrislian  world  his  religion  will  appear  as  mucli  to  seek  as 
i-ver.  I'.nt  p"-rlia|)s  he  eonei-ivrd  th.it  all  t  linsiians  arc  I'roteslants,  as  children 
and  the  common  people  call  all,  that  arc  not  animals,  (  liristians.  'Ihe  mis- 
t.ike  wan  not  verv  considerable  in  so  young  a  proselyte,  or  lie  ini);lit  think  the 
Kener.il  (as  logicians  speak)  involved  in  the  particular.  All  I'roteslants  nit- 
I  hriMian.ii;  but  I  am  a  Protestant;  ergn,  Ikv..  :  as  if  a  marmoset,  contending 
lu  bn  a  man,  overleaping  that  term  as  loo  generic  .uid  vulj;»r,  should  at  once 


roundly  proclaim  himself  to  be  a  gentleman.  The  argument  would  be,  as  we 
say  exabundanti.  From  whiche\«r  cause  this  exccssiis  in  tcrminis  proceeded, 
we  can  do  no  less  than  congratulate  the  general  state  of  Christendom  upon  the 
accession  of  so  extraordinary  a  convert.  Who  was  the  happy  instrument  of 
the  conversion,  we  are  yet  to  learn  :  it  comes  nearest  to  the  attempt  of  the  late 
pious  Dr.  Watts  to  Christianize  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament.  Something 
of  the  old  Hebrew  raciness  is  lost  in  the  transfusion ;  but  much  of  its  asperity 
is  softened  and  pared  down  in  the  adaptation. 

The  appearance  of  so  singular  a  treatise  at  this  conjuncture  has  set  us  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  religion  upon  tiie  stage  generally.  15y  the 
favour  of  the  C  lunch  wardens  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  who  have  very  readily,  and  with  great  kindness,  assisted  our 
pursuit,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  the  following  particulars. 
Strictly  speaking,  neither  of  the  two  great  bodies  is  collectively  a  religious 
institution.  We  expected  to  find  a  chaplain  among  them,  as  at  St.  Stephen's 
and  other  Court  establishments;  and  were  the  more  surprised  at  the  omission, 
as  the  last  Mr.  Bengough  at  the  one  house,  and  Mr.  Powell  at  the  other,  from 
a  gravity  of  speech  and  demeanour,  and  the  habit  of  wearing  black  at  their 
first  appearances  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  or  the  conclusion  of  \\\e.  fourth 
act,  so  eminently  pointed  out  their  qualifications  for  such  office.  These  corpora- 
tions, then,  being  not  properly  congregational,  we  must  seek  the  solution  of 
our  ciuestion  in  the  tastes,  attainments,  accidental  breeding,  and  education  of 
the  individual  members  of  them.  As  we  were  prepared  to  expect,  a  majority 
at  both  houses  adhere  to  the  religion  of  the  Churcli  Established,— only  that 
at  one  of  them  a  strong  leaven  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  suspected  ;  which, 
considering  the  notorious  education  of  the  manager  at  a  foreign  seminary,  is  not 
so  much   to  be  wondered  at.     Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  report   that  Mr. 

T y,  in  particular,  belongs  to  an  order  lately  restored  on  tiie  t'ontinent.   V\'e 

can  contradict  this:  that  gentleman  is  a  member  of  tiie  Kirk  of  .Scotland  ;  and 
his  name  is  to  be  found,  much  to  his  honour,  in  tin;  list  of  seccdeis  from  the 
congregation  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  While  the  generality,  as  we  liavc  said,  are 
content  to  jog  on  in  the  safe  trammels  of  national  oriliodoxy,  symptoms  of  a 
sectarian  spirit  have  broken  out  in  (|uarters  vviiere  we  should  least  have  looked 
for  it.     Some  of  tlie  ladies  at  both   houses  arc  deep  in  controverted  points. 

Miss   F e,    we  are  credii)ly   informed,    is  a   Siih-  and    Madame   \' a 

i'///»/v/-Lapsarian.  Mr.  Pope  is  the  last  of  the  exploded  sect  of  the  Ranters. 
Mr.  Sincl.iir  has  joinerl  the  Shakers.  Mr.  Crimaldi,  sen.,  after  being  long  a 
Jumpi-r,  has  lately  fallen  into  some  whimsical  theories  respecting  the  fall  of 
man  ;  which  he  understands,  not  of  an  allegorical,  but  a  real  tiimbU,  hy  which 
the  whole  body  of  humanity  became,  as  it  were,  lame  to  the  performance  of 
good  works.  I'riiie  he  will  have  to  be  nothing  but  a  stiff  neck;  irresolution, 
the  nerves  shak(Mi  ;  an  incliiialion  to  sinister  paths,  crookedness  of  the  joints; 
spiiitiiil  deadness,  a  paralysis  ;  want  of  ciiarily,  a  rontraclion  in  the  fingers; 
despising  of  government,  a  broken  head  ;  the  pl.ister,  a  sermon  ;  the  lint  to 
bitxl  it  up,  the  text;  the  probers,  the  iireachers  ;  a  pair  of  cnilehes,  the  old 
and  new  law;  a  l)andagc,  religious  obhg.ifioii  :  a  fanciful  mode  of  ilhistr.ttion, 
derived  from  the  .accidents  and  habits  of  his  past  cilling  ipiritityilizeJ,  rather 
than  frfun  any  accurate  ac(|uaintan(e  with  the  Hebrew  text,  in  wliich  report 
sjx-aks  iiim  but  a  raw  scholar.  Mr.  I.IIislon,  from  all  we  can  learn,  has  his 
religion  yet  to  chooso;   though  some  thinl.  him  .i  .Mugglctoniaii. 
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%\t  glontb. 


{Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  i6th  April,  1827.) 


Rummaging  over  the  contents  of  an  old  stall  at  a  hain'cok,  ha\{  o/if-iron  zhop, 
in  an  alley  leading  from  Wardour  Street  to  Solio  Square,  yesterday,  I  lit  upon  a 
ragged  duodeciino  which  had  been  the  strange  delight  of  my  infancy,  and 
which  I  had  lost  sight  of  for  more  than  forty  years,  — the  "  Queen-like  Closet, 
or  Rich  Cabinet;  "  written  by  Hannah  Woolly,  and  j^riuted  for  R.  C.  and  T. 
S.,  1681;  being  an  abstract  of  receipts  in  cookery,  confectionery,  cosmetics, 
needlework,  morality,  and  all  such  branches  of  what  were  then  considered  as 
lemale  accomplishments.  The  price  demanded  was  sixpence,  which  the  owner 
(a  little  squab  duodecimo  character  himself)  enforced  with  the  assurance  that 
his  "own  mother  should  not  have  it  for  a  faithing  less."  On  my  demurring  at 
this  extraordinary  assertion,  the  dirty  little  vendor  reinforced  his  assertion  with 
a  sort  of  oa:h,  which  seemed  more  than  ti>e  occasion  demanded  :  "  .And  now," 
said  lie,  "  I  have  put  my  soul  to  it."  Pressed  by  so  solemn  an  asseveration,  I 
could  no  longer  resist  a  demand  wh.ich  seemed  lo  set  me,  however  unworthy, 
upon  a  leverwith  its  dearest  relations;  and  depositing  a  tester,  I  bore  away 
the  tattered  pri/.e  in  triumph.  I  remember  a  gorgeous  description  of  tiie  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  wliich  I  thought  would  be  a  fine  substitute  for  those 
poetical  descriptions  of  them  which  your  "  ICvcry  Day  Hooli  "  had  nearly 
cxhau.stcd  out  of  Spenser.  "This  will  be  a  treat,"  thought  I,  "for  friend 
Hone."  To  memory  ihey  seemed  no  less  fantastic  and  splendid  than  the 
other.  Hut  what  are  the'  mistakes  of  childhood  !  On  reviewing  them,  they 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  set  of  commonplace  receipts  for  working  the  seasons, 
months,  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  itc,  in  j./w/'Avf  /  Vet,  as  an  instance 
of  the  iiomely  occu|)ation  of  our  great  grandmothers,  they  may  be  amusing  to 
.some  readers.  "I  have  seen,"  s;iys  the  not.able  I  lannah  Woolly,  "  such  ridi- 
culous things  done  in  work,  as  it  is  an  abomination  to  any  artist  to  behold.  As 
for  example  :  You  may  find,  in  some  pieces,  Abraliavt  and  S.ini/i,  and  many 
other  persons  j)f  old  time,  clothed  as  tiiey  go  nowadays,  and  truly  sometimes 
worse  ;  for  they  most  resemble  the  pictures  on  ballads.  Let  all  ingenious  women 
liavc  regard,  that  when  they  work  any  imagi;,  to  represent  it  aright.  Fir.st,  let 
It  Iw  dr.iwn  well,  an'l  th<-ii  observe  the  directions  which  are  given  by  knowing 
men.  I  do  assure  you,  I  m-ver  durst  work  any  Scripture  story  without  inform- 
ing inyscif  from  the  ground  of  it ;  nor  any  other  story,  or  single  person  with- 
out informing  myself  both  of  tin-  visage  and  habit  ;   as  followeth  :— 

"  If  your  work  Juf>it(r.  the  iinpm.il /m^'iifii  Goii,  he  must  liavc  long,  bl.ick 
curled  hair,  a  [)ur|)le  garment  trimmed  with  gold,  and  sitting  upon  a  golden 
throne,  witli  brit;lit  yellow  clouds  about  iiiui. " 

Tin:  TWKI.VF.   MONTII.S  OF  Till:   YEAR. 

M.irch.  Is  drnwn  in  lawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect :  a  helmet  upon  his  head, 
nnti  leaning  on  a  spade  ;  anil  a  basket  of  g.irden-sccds  in  his  left  hand,  and  in 
hit  ri>;tii  li.md  the  sign  of  Aiin  ,   and  wingod. 

Apiil  .\  young  man  in  green,  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  hawthorn- 
buds;  winged;  in* one  liand  primroses  and  violets,  in  the  other  the  sign 
Taurui. 
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May.  With  a  sweet  and  lovely  countenance  :  clad  in  a  robe  of  white  and 
green,  embroidered  with  several  flowers  ;  upon  his  head  a  garden  of  all  manner 
of  roses ;  on  the  one  hand  a  nightingale,  in  the  other  a  lute.  His  sign  must  be 
Gemini. 

June.  In  a  mantle  of  dark  grass-green  ;  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bents, 
kings-cups,  and  maiden-hair;  m  his  left  hand  an  angle,  with  a  box  of  cantha- 
rides  ;  in  his  right,  the  sign  Cancer ;  and  upon  his  arms  a  basket  of  seasonable 
fruits. 

Jtily.  In  a  jacket  of  light  yellow,  eating  cherries ;  with  his  face  and  bosom 
sun-burnt !  upon  his  head  a  wreath  of  centaury  and  wild  thyme  ;  a  scythe  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  bottle  at  his  girdle ;  carrying  the  sign  Leo. 

Aitgiat:  A  young  man  of  fierce  and  choleric  aspect,  in  a  flame-coloured 
garment  ;  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  wheat  and  rye  ;  upon  his  arm  a  basket 
of  all  manner  of  ripe  fruits  ;   at  his  belt  a  sickle;  his  sign  Virg.K 

September.  A  merry  and  cheerful  countenance,  in  a  purple  robe  ;  upon  his 
head  a  wreath  of  red  and  white  grapes  ;  in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  oats ; 
withal  carrying  a  horn  of  plenty,  full  of  all  manner  of  ripe  fruits;  in  liis  right 
hand  the  sign  Libra. 

October.     In  a  garment  of  yellow  and  carnation  ;  upon  his  liend  a  garland 
of  oak-leaves  with  acorns;  in  his  right  hand  the  sign  Scorpio  ;  in  his  left  hand 
a  basket  of  medlars,   services,  and  chestnuts,   and  any  other  fruits  then  in    | 
season.  i 

November.     In  a  garment  of  changeable  green  and  l)lack  ;  upon  his  head  a 
garland  of  olives,  with  the  fruit  in   his  left  hand  ;  bundles  of  parsnips  and    j 
turnips  in  his  right  :  his  sign  Sa^^ittarnis.  i 

December.  A  horrid  and  fearful  aspect,  clad  in  Irish  rags,  or  coarSc  frieze  ; 
girt  unto  him;  upon  his  head  three  or  four  night-caps,  and  over  them  a  i 
Turkish  turban  ;  his  nose  red,  his  mouth  and  beard  clogged  with  icicles;  at  i 
his  back  a  bundle  of  holly,  ivy,  or  mistletoe;  holding  m  fu'red  mittens  the  . 
sign  of  Capricornus.  •  j 

January.  Clad  all  in  white,  as  tin;  earth  looks  with  the  s.-ow,  blowing  liis  , 
nails;  in  his  left  arm  a  billet ;   the  sign  ./(///c/v^f  .standing  by  his  side.  j 

February.  Clothed  in  a  dark  sky-colour,  carrying  in  his  right  iiand  the  sign  i 
Paces. 

The  following  receipt  "  To  dress  up  a  chimney  very  fine  for  the  summer-  I 
time,  as  I  have  done  many,  and  they  have  been  liked  very  well,"  may  not  be  j 
uiiprnfiiable  to  the  housewives  of  this  century,  [.\fter  giving  the  extract,  j 
I-.'inil)  ail(ls|  :  I 

One  phrase  in  the  above  should  particularly  recommend  it  to  such  of  your 
female  readers  as,  in   th(>  nice  language  of  the  day,  have  done  growing  some    j 
time, — "little  toad-stools,  iVc.   and  anything  that   is  old  .i/iJ  pretty."     Was    i 
ever  antiquity  so  smoothed  over?    The  culinary  receipts  have  nothing  remark-    I 
alile  in  them,   except    the  costliness  of   them.     I'.verylhing  (to    the  meanest    I 
nuMts)   is  .sopped   in  claret,   steeped  in  claret,  basted  with  claret,  as  if  clarrt    I 
were  as  cheai)  as  ditch-water      I  remember  Bacon  recommen<ls  opening  a  turf 
or  two  in  your  garden  walks,  and  [inuring  into  each  a  bottle  of  claret,  to  re-    I 
crc.ite  the  sense  of  smelling,  being  no  less  grateful  than  beneficial.     \Vc  hope    i 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchetiurr  will  attend  to   tliis  in  his  next  reduction  of 
I'lcnch  wines,  that  we  mav  nn<-e  more  water  our  gar(I<-ns  with  right  Hourdeaux. 
'Hie  medical  recipes  are  as  whimsic.il    is  they  an-  cruel.     Our  ancestors  were 
not  at  .ill  effeminate  on  his  head.     Modern   sentimenl.ilists  would  shrink  at  a    • 
coi  k  plucked  and  bruised  in  a  mort.ir  alive  to  make  a  cutlis.  or  a  live  mole 
baked  in  an  oven  (,'■/•  sure  it  /-<•  i///;y)  to  make  a  powler  for  consumption.     Hut 
the  whimsicalest  of  all  are  the  directions  to  servants  (for  this  little  book  is  a 
compendium  of  all  duties)  ;  the  footman  is  seriously  adinimished  not  to  stand 
lolling  against  his  masters  chair  while  he  waits  at  tabi.t ;  for  "to lean  on  a 
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chair  when  they  wait  is  a  particular  favour  shown  to  any  superior  servant,  as 
the  chief  gentleman,  or  the  waiting-womnn  when  she  rises  from  the  table.  Also 
he  must  not  "  liolcl  tlie  plates  before  Iiis  mouth  to  be  defiled  with  his  breath, 
nor  touch  theni  on  the  right  [innerj  side."  Surelv  Swift  must  have  seen  this 
little  treatise. 


Qcmtnisttncis  nf  ^ir  Jfcfftrn  Qunstaix 

{Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  22nd  June,  1827.) 


(A  footnote  signed  "  Ed.  of  Hone's  Every  D.iy  Book,"  explained,  at  the  mention  of 
Sir  Jeffcry's  appearance  upon  the  stage  somewhere  in  the  character  of  Doctor  Last,  that 
"  It  was  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre."] 

To  your  account  of  Sir  Jeffery  Dunstan,  in  columns  829-30  (where,  by  an 
unforHinate  erratum,  the  effigies  of  two  Sir  Jeffcrys  appear,  when  the  upper- 
most figure  is  clearly  meant  for  Sir  Harry  Dimsdale),  you  may  add  that  the 
writer  of  this  has  frequently  met  him  in  his  latter  days,  about  1790  or  1791, 
returning  in  an  evening,  after  his  long  day's  itineracy,  to  his  domicile, — a 
wretched  shed  in  the  most  beggarly  purlieu  of  Hethnal  Green,  a  little  on  this 
side  the  Mile-end  Turnpike.  I'he  lower  figure  in  that  leaf  most  correctly 
describes  his  then  appearance,  except  that  no  graphic  art  can  convey  an  idea 
of  the  general  squalor  of  it,  and  of  his  bag  (his  constant  concomitant)  in  parti- 
cular. Whether  it  contained  "old  wigs"  at  that  time,  I  know  not;  but  it 
seemed  a  fitter  repository  for  bones  snatched  out  of  kennels  than  for  any  part 
of  a  gentleman's  dress,  even  at  second-hand. 

'I'hi-  ex-member  for  (Jarrat  was  ,a  melancholy  instance  of  a  great  man  whose 
p<")pularity  is  worn  out.  He  still  carried  his  sack;  but  it  seemed  a  jiart  of  his 
identity  rather  th.in  an  implement  of  liis  profession  ;  a  badge  of  jsast  grandeur: 
could  anything  have  divested  him  of  Ihitt,  he  would  h.ive  shown  a  "  poor 
forked  animal  '  indeed.  My  life  upon  it.  it  contained  no  curls  at  the  time  I 
.^pi-ak  of  'I'he  most  dec.iyed  and  spiritless  remnants  of  what  was  once  a 
peruke  would  have  scorned  the  filthy  case;  woulil  absolutely  have  "  burst  its 
cerements."  No  :  it  was  empty,  or  brought  hom>;  bones,  or  a  few  cinders, 
possibly.  A  strong  odour  of  l)iirnt  bones,  I  rcm<;mber,  blended  with  the  scent 
of  horsc-fl'-sh  sri-lhing  into  dog's  meat,  and  only  relieved  a  little  by  the  l)reath- 
uigs  of  a  few  brick-kilns,  made  up  ilur  atmosplit-re  of  tlie  delicate  suburb.in 
spot  which  this  grr.it  man  had  rh()S<Mi  for  the  List  scene  of  his  eartlily  vanities. 
'I'he  cry  of  "  old  wigs  "  li.id  ceased  with  the  possession  of  any  sinh  fripperies : 
Jii.<  sack  might  have  contained  not  imajJlly  a  little  mould  to  scatter  upon  lh.it 
gr.nvc  to  which  he  was  now  advancing;  but  it  told  of  vacancy  and  desol.ilion. 
His  quips  wi-re  silent  too.  and  his  brain  was  emi)ly  as  his  sack:  he  sUnk 
along,  .ind  heemcfl  to  dn  lim-  popular  observ.ition.  If  a  few  boys  followed 
him.  It  seemed  rather  from  h.ibii  than  nny  expectation  of  fun. 

Al.1%'  linwrhanKcil  from  him, 
TJic  life  of  humour,  iinil  llie  fiiiiiI  of  whim, 
(iailani  and  K->y  <•»  (!arrat°>  liuii(in|{o  |>ri>ud  ! 

But  it  1;  thus  th.it  the  world  rewards  its  favourites  in  decay.  What  faults  lie 
lifid.  I  know  not.  I  liavi-  hrartl  something  «)f  a  peccadillo  or  so.  Hut  sonu- 
IHtlc  d'.vi.^iion  from  Iho  precise  line  of  rectitude  might  have  l)Con  winked  at  in 
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so  tortuous  and  stigmatic  a  frame.  Poor  Sir  Jeffery!  it  were  well  if  some 
M.P.'s  in  earnest  had  passed  their  parliamentary  existencewith  no  more  offences 
against  integrity  than  could  be  laid  to  thy  charge  !  A  fair  dismissal  was  thy 
due,  not  so  unkind  a  degradation;  some  little  snug  retreat,  with  a  bit  of  green 
before  thine  eyes,  and  not  a  burial  alive  in  the  fetid  beggaries  of  Betimal. 
Thou  wouldst  have  ended  thy  days  in  a  manner  more  appropriate  to  thy  pns- 
tine  dignity,  installed  in  munificent  mockery  (as  in  mock  honours  you  had 
lived), — a  poor  knight  of  Windsor  ! 

Every  distinct  place  of  public  speaking  demands  an  oratory  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  forensic  fails  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen.  Sir  Jeffery  was  a 
living  instance  of  this;  for,  in  the  flower  of  his  popularity,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  him  out  upon  the  stage  (at  which  of  the  winter  theatres  I  forget, 
but  I  well  remember  the  anecdote)  in  the  part  of  Doctor  Last.  The  announce- 
ment drew  a  crowded  house ;  but,  notwithstanding  infinite  tutoring,  —by  Foote 
or  Garrick,  I  forget  which, — when  the  curtain  drew  up,  the  heart  of  Sir  Jeffery 
failed,  and  he  faltered  on,  and  made  nothing  of  his  part,  till  the  hisses  of  the 
house  at  last,  in  very  kindness,  dismissed  him  from  the  boards.  Great  as  his 
parliamentary  eloquence  had  shown  itself,  brilliantly  as  his  off-liand  sallies  had 
sparkled  on  a  hustings,  they  here  totally  failed  hiin.  Perhaps  he  had  an  aver- 
sion to  borrowed  wit,  and,  like  my  Lord  Foppington,  disdained  to  entertain 
himself  (or  others)  with  the  forced  products  of  another  mans  brain.  V'our  man 
of  quality  is  more  diverted  with  the  natural  sprouts  of  his  own. 


{Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  21st  July,  1826.) 


Dear  Sir,—  I  read  yo<u-  .account  of  this  unfortunate  being,  and  his  foilom 
piece  of  selfhistory,  with  tliat  smile  of  half-interest  wliicli  tin:  annals  of  insig- 
nificance excite,  fill  I  came  to  where  he  says,  "  I  was  bounil  apiirentice  to 
Mr.  William  P>ird,  an  eminent  writer,  and  teacher  of  languages  and  niathe- 
malics,"  &c. ;  when  I  started  as  one  does  in  the  recognition  of  an  old  ac(|u.iint- 
ance  in  .a  supposed  stranger.  This,  tlien,  was  that  Sfarkey  of  whom  I  have 
lieard  my  sister  relate  so  many  jjlcasing  anecdotes ;  an<l  wlinn),  never  having 
seen,  I  yet  seem  almost  to  rememi)er.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  she  had  lost  all 
sight  of  him  ;  and,  behold  !  the  geiilli-  usher  of  her  yuulli,  grown  into  an  aged 
beggar,  dubb-ed  willi  an  opprobrious  title  to  wliich  lie  had  no  pretensions;  «ii 
object  anrl  a  May-game!  To  what  base  purposes  may  wc  not  return  I  What 
may  not  have  been  the  meek  creature's  siilferings,  what  liis  wanderings,  before 
he  finally  settled  down  in  the  comparative  comfort  of  an  old  hospitaller  of  the 
almonry  of  Nfweastle?     And  is  poor  .St.irkey  dead  ? 

I  was  a  .schol.ir  of  that  "eminent  \\rit>T"  tliat  lie  speaks  of;  b«it  Starkey 
h.ad  ciuifted  the  school  about  .i  year  iM-fore  I  came  to  if.  Still  the  o<lour  of  his 
merits  had  left  a  fr.tgraiiey  upon  the  rec(jllection  of  tlic  eUler  pupils.  1  he 
schoolroom  stands  wlien-  it  did,  looking  into  a  discoloured,  dinu'y  i;.irden  in  the 
p.assage  leading  from  letter  I.ane  into  liartletfs  Hiiildinps.  It  is  still  a  schcKil, 
though  the  main  prop,  alas!  has  fallen  so  inglorionsly  ;  and  b<Mrs  .1  Latin 
inscription  over  the  entrance  in  the  lane,  which  was  unknown  in  our  humbler 
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times.  I Iciiven  knows  what  "languages"  were  taught  in  it  then!  I  am  sure 
that  neitlier  my  sister  nor  myself  brought  any  out  cf  it  but  a  little  of  our  native 
English.  By  "mathematics,"  reader,  must  be  understood  "ciphering."  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  humble  day-school,  at  which  reading  and  writing  were  taught  to 
us  boys  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  same  slender  erudition  was  communicated  to 
the  girls,  our  sisters,  &c.,  in  the  evening.  Now,  Starkey  presided,  under  Bird, 
over  both  establishments.  In  my  time,  Mr.  Cook,  now  or  lately  a  respectable 
singer  and  performer  at  Drury  l-ane  Theatre,  and  nephew  to  Mr.  Bird,  had 
succeeded  to  him.  I  well  remember  Bird.  He  was  a  squat,  corpulent,  middle- 
sized  man,  with  something  of  the  gentleman  about  him,  and  that  peculiar 
mild  tone— especially  while  he  was  inflicting  punishment— which  is  so  much 
more  terrible  to  children  than  the  angriest  looks  and  gestures.  Whippings 
were  not  frequent ;  but,  when  they  took  place,  the  correction  was  performed  in 
a  private  room  adjoining,  where  we  could  only  hear  the  plaints,  but  saw 
nothing.  This  heightened  the  decorum  and  the  solemnity.  But  the  ordinary 
cliastisement  was  tiie  bastinado,  a  stroke  or  two  on  the  paliri  with  that  almost 
obsolete  weapon  now, — the  ferule.  A  ferule  was  a  sortof  tlat  ruler,  widened,  at 
the  inflicting  end,  into  a  shape  resembling  a  pear, — but  nothing  like  so  sweet, 
with  a  delectable  hole  in  the  middle  to  raise  blisters,  like  a  cupping-glass.  I 
have  an  intense  recollection  of  that  disused  instrument  of  torture,  and  the 
malignancy,  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  mildness,  with  which  its  strokes 
were  applied.  'J'he  idea  of  a  rod  is  accompanied  with  something  ludicrous; 
but  by  no  process  can  I  look  back  upon  this  blister-raiser  with  anything  but 
unmingled  horror.  To  make  him  look  more  formidable,— if  a  pedagogue  had 
need  of  these  lieightenings, — Bird  wore  one  of  tliose  Rowered  Indian  gowns 
formerly  in  use  with  schoolmasters,  the  strange  figures  upon  which  we  used  to 
interpret  into  hieroglypliics  of  pain  and  suffering.  But,  boyish  fears  apart. 
Bird,  I  believe,  was,  in  the  main,  a  humane  and  judicious  master. 

Oh,   how   I  remember  our  legs  weilged  into  those  uncomfortable  sloping 
desks,  where  we  .sat  elbowing  each  other;  and  the  injunctions  to  attain  a  free 
hand,  unattainable  in  that  position ;   the  first  copy  I  wrote  after,  with  its  moral 
lesson,  "Art  improves  Nature;"  the  still  earlier  pot-hooks  and  the  hangers, 
some  traces  of  which  I  fear  may  yet  be  apparent  in  this  manuscript ;  the  truant 
looks  side-long  to  the  garden,  wiiich  seemed  a  mockery  of  our  imprisomuent  ; 
llie  prize  for  best  .spelling  which  had  almost  turned  my  he.id,  and  which,  to 
this  day,  I  cannot  rellect  upon  without  a  vanity,  which  I  ought  to  be  ashamed    ■ 
of;  our  little  le.ulen  inkstands,  not  .separately  subsisting,  Imt  sunk  into  the 
desks;    the  bright,  punctually-waslied   morning  fingers,  darkening  gradually    | 
with  another  and  anotlur   ink-spot !     Wiiat  a  world  of  little  associated  cir-    i 
lumstance.,  pains,  and  j)leasur<s,  mingling  their  (juolas  of  jileasurc,  .irise  at 
the  reading   of   those   few  simple  words,— "Mr.  William  Bird,  an  eminent    \ 
writer,  and  teacher  of  languages  and  mathematics,  in  letter  Lane,  Holborn  !  "    j 

I'oor  .St.irkey,  wlii-n  young,  had  that  peculiar  stamp  of  old-f.ishionediuss  in 
his  f.ice  which' makes  it  imjjossible  for  a  beholder  to  predicate  any  particular 
age  m  the  object.  Nou  can  scarcer  make  a  guess  Ix-lwi-en  seventeen  and  seven 
and  thirty.  'Ihis  anti(|ue  cast  always  seems  to  promise  ill-luck  and  penury. 
Yet  i:  seems  he  was  not  always  (he  abject  thing  he  came  to.  My  sister,  who 
well  remrnilK;rs  him,  can  iiardly  forgive  .Mr.  I  homas  Kanson  for  making  an 
rlrhing  so  unlike  h<r  idea  of  him  when  hi-  was  a  youthful  teacher  at  Mr. 
Bird  s  sell'."  1  <  >'A  ..'.r  ..I,. I  i.'.MTiy  -a  life-long  poverty,  she  thinks  could  at 
no  lime  h  'if  native  gentility  wliii  h  were  once  so  visible 

in  n  fnce>  .  ihin,  and  c.ire-worn.    I'mni  her  recollections 

of  him,  sill-  111, Mi.  .  ih  ii  111-  wiiiiiil  h.ive  wanted  brcid  before  he  would  have 
l>r;;g<M|  or  Ujrrowed  a  half|icnny  "  If  any  of  the  giils."  she  says,  "  who  were 
my  s'li'f.l  f.llows,  slio"l(l  If  P-.nding,  tlirniij;ti  their  aivd  spectacles,  tidings, 
from  the  dead,  of  their  youthful  friend  Siarkey,  ihcy  will  feci  a  p.uig.  ns  I  do, 


at  having  teased  his  gentle  spirit."  They  were  big  girls,  it  seems— too  old  to 
attend  his  instructions  with  the  silence  necessary  ;  and,  however  old  age  and  a 
long  state  of  beggary  seems  to  have  reduced  his  writing  faculties  to  a  state  of 
imbecility,  in  those  days  his  language  occasionally  rose  to  the  bold  and  figu- 
rative; for,  when  he  was  in  despair  to  siop  tiieir  chattering,  his  ordinary  phrase 
was,  "Ladies,  if  you  will  not  hold  your  peace,  not  all  the  powers  in  heaven 
can  make  you."  Once  lie  was  missing  for  a  day  or  two  :  he  had  run  away. 
A  little,  old,  unhnpp)'-looking  man  brought  him  back,  — it  was  liis  father,---and 
he  did  no  business  in  the  school  that  day,  but  sat  moping  in  a  corner,  with  his 
hands  bei'ore  his  face  ;  and  the  girls,  his'tormcntors,  in  pity  for  his  case,  for  the 
rest  of  that  day  forbore  to  annoy  him.  "  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  months," 
adds  she,  "when  Starkey,  who  was  the  chief  instructor  of  us  girls,  commu- 
nicated to  us  a  profound  secret,— that  the  tragedy  of  t'./.V  was  sliortly  to  be 
acted  by  the  elder  boys,  and  that  we  were  to  be  invited  to  the  representation." 
That  .Starkev  lent  a  helping  hand  in  fashioning  the  actors,  she  remembers; 
and,  but  for  his  unfortunate  person,  he  might  have  had  some  distinguished 
part  in  the  scene  to  enact.  As  it  wa^,  he  had  the  arduous  task  of  prompter 
assigned  to  him,  and  his  feeble  voice  was  heard  clear  and  distinct,  repeating 
the  text  during  the  whole  performance.  She  describes  her  recollection  of  the 
c.ist  of  characters,  even  now,  with  a  relish.  Martia,  by  the  handsome  Edgar 
I  lickinan.  who  afterwards  went  to  Africa,  and  of  whom  she  never  afterwards 
heard  tidings;  Lucia,  by  Master  Walker,  wliose  sister  was  her  particular 
friend  :  Cato,  by  John  Hunter,  a  masteriy  declaimer,  but  a  plain  boy.  and 
shorter  by  the  head  than  his  two  sons  in  the  scene,  eS:c.  In  conclusion,  Starkey 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  mild  spirits,  which,  not  originally  deficient 
in  understanding,  are  crushed  by  penury  into  dejection  and  feebleness.  He 
might  have  proved  a  useful  adjunct,  if  not  an  ornament,  to  society,  if  Fortune 
had  taken  him  into  a  very  little  fostering;  but.  wanting  that,  be  became  a 
captain,— a  byword,— and  lived  and  died  a  broken  bulrush. 


(The  Jls^. 

{Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  5th  October,  1826.) 


(Prefixed  to  this  rommunic.ition,  on  column  i.tsS  of  the  first  volume  of  "  IIone'«.  I'.very 
D.iy  r.ook,"  .ippearcd  tho  f.jllowiiiK  cditori.il  |i.ir:iKmph  :  -"  The  c.intcrins:  of  Tim  Tims 
st.irllcs  him  who  told  of  his  youthful  days  .it  ihe  v  liool  wherein  poor  '  Sl.irkcy  '  cyphcicd 
p.irt  of  his  little  life.  C.  I-.,  Ketlinv;  well,  but  weak  from  painlul  and  severe  indisjxjsi- 
tion.  is  ntr  and  away  for  a  --tinrt  (livcursi<iu.  lictler  he.dth  10  him.  and  k'^xI  ''e  <<■>  him 
all  his  life.  ll<:re  he  is."  Whereupon  follows  incongruously  Till'.  Ass  as  the  title  of  the 
article.] 

Mk.  Coi.J.tF.R,  in  his  "Poetical  Decameron"  (Third  ("onvorsalionl.  notices  a 
tract  printed  in  1595.  wilii  the  author's  initials  only,  .\.  P...  riilitled  "  The 
Noblenessc  of  the  Assc  ;  a  work  rare,  li-.arned.  and  excellent."  Hi-  has  sclccttxl 
the  following  pretty  passage  from  it  :  "He  (the  .iss)  refiisclh  no  burden:  lie 
goes  whither  he  is  sent,  without  any  coninidiotion.  He  hfts  not  his  footc 
against  any  one;  he  bytes  not;  he  is  no  ftiqilive.  nor  malicious  alTcclcd. 
lie  doth  fill   things  in  good  sort,  and  to  his  liking  that  hath  cause  to  employ 
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him.     If  strokes  be  given  him,  he  cares  not  for  them  ;  and,  as  our  modem  poet 
'  singeth, — 

"  '  Thou  wouldst  (perhaps)  he  should  become  thy  foe, 
And  to  that  end  dost  beat  him  many  times  : 
He  cares  not  for  himseife,  much  less  thy  blow.' " 

Certainly  Xature,  foreseeing  the  cruel  usage  which  this  useful  ser\-ant  to 
man  should  receive  at  man  s  hand,  did  prudently  in  furnishing  him  with  a 
tegument  impervious  to  ordinary  stripes.  '1  he  malice  of  a  child  or  a  weak  hand 
can  make  feeble  impressions  on  him.  His  back  offers  no  mark  to  a  puny 
foeman.  To  a  common  whip  or  switch  his  hide  presents  an  absolute  insen- 
sibility. You  might  as  well  pretend  to  scourge  a  schoolboy  with  a  tough  pair 
of  leather  breeches  on.  His  jerkin  is  well  fortified;  and  therefore  the  coster- 
mongers,  "between  the  years  1790  and  iSoo,"  did  more  politicly  than  piously 
in  lifting  up  a  part  of  his  upper  garment.  I  well  remember  that  beastly  and 
bloody  custom.  I  have  often  longed  to  see  one  of  those  retineis  in  discipline 
himself  at  the  cart's  tail,  with  just  such  a  convenient  spot  laid  bare  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  whipster.  But,  since  Xature  has  resumed  her  rights,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  patient  creature  does  not  suffer  to  extremities ;  and 
that,  to  the  savages  who  still  belabour  his  poor  carcass  with  their  blows  (con- 
sidermg  the  sort  of  anvil  they  are  laid  upon),  he  might  in  some  sort,  if  he 
could  speak,  exclaim  with  the  philosopher,  "  Lay  on  :  you  beat  but  upon  the 
case  of  Anaxarchus." 

Contemplating  this  natural  safeguard,  this  fortified  exterior,  it  is  with  pain  I 
view  the  sleek,  foppish,  combed,  and  curried  person  of  this  animal  as  he  is 
disnaturalized  at  watering-places,  <S:c.,  where  they  affect  to  make  a  palfrey  of 
liim.  Fie  on  all  such  sophistications  !  It  will  never  do,  master  groom.  Some- 
thing of  his  honest,  shaggy  exterior  will  still  peep  up  in  spite  of  you, — his 
good,  rough,  native,  pine-apple  coating.  You  cannot  "  refme  a  scorpion  into  a 
fish,  though  you  rinse  U  and  scour  it  with  ever  so  cleanly  cookery."* 

The  modern  poet  quoted  by  .A.I'.,  proceeds  to  celebrate  a  virtue  for  which  no 
one  to  this  day  had  been  aware  that  the  ass  was  remarkable  : — 

"  f)ne  other  n'f'  'his  beast  hath  as  his  ownc. 
Wherewith  the  rest  could  not  he  furnish^d  ; 
On  mm  himself  the  same  was  not  liestowiic  : 
'I'o  wit,  on  hnn  is  ne'er  cnRendcrl'd 
The  hrilcful  vcrmine  that  tlolh  tcare  the  skin, 
And  lu  the  bode  [budyj  doth  make  his  passage  in." 

And  truly,  when  one  thinks  on  the  suit  of  impenetrable  armour  with  which 
Nature  (like  Vulcan  to  anotlu-r  Achilles)  has  provided  him,  these  subtile 
enenues  to  our  repose  would  have  shown  .some  dexterity  in  getting  into  his 
<|iiarlets.  As  the  l)<)gs  of  Itelaiitl  liy  tradition  expel  toails  and  reptiles,  Ik; 
rn.iy  well  defy  these  small  deer  in  his  f.istnesses.  It  seems  the  l.iiier  h.id  nut 
arrived  nt  the  exquisite  policy  adopted  by  the  human  vermin  "  between  i7<,<> 
and  1800." 

lint  the  most  singular  and  delighlfiil  gift  of  the  ass,  ncrording  to  the  writer 
of  this  p.tinphli't,  IS  Ins  ;.'/<<•,  the  "gof)dly,  sweet,  and  eiinlinii.d  br.iyings  "  of 
which,  "  whereof  lliey  formea  nielo<lioiisand  propoilionable  kiiideof  milsicke," 
»<-rm  to  have  affrctcd  him  with  no  iirdinary  pleasure.  ".Nor  tlimk(r  1,"  lie 
adds,  "that. -my  of  our  immoderate  musicians  can  ticny  but  that  their  song  is 
full  of  excecdini;  ple.i-.iirr  lo  !>•!  hr.ird  ;  Ix-iause  therein  is  to  be  discerned  both 
(oncord,  discord,  siiigiiig  in  the  me.iiie,  ih"  \)enmniii);  lo  sing  in  large  comp.usse, 
then  fullowini;  into  rise  and  fall,  the  halle-tiote,  whole  note,  musicke  of  five 

•  Millon  from  memory. 


Thin  V),  "f  1"^  ^y  ^°"'"  ^°'^^''  ^^'^^  together,  or  one  voice  and  a  halfe 

Jnor  ir",'  T'''f\  contranties  amongst  them,  when  one  dehvers  forth  a  lon^ 
tenor  or  a  short,  the  pausmg  for  time,  breathing  in  measure  breaking  thf 
mmmi  or  very  least  moment  of  time.  Last  of  all.lo  heare^he  musTcke  ol  five 
world  ;;°;hout'end"^^'  '°  ^°  '"^"^  °'  ^'^^^  ^^  ^'-"^^^  ^"-  -  .rrfaL^ng'^^f 
nn '^^nf?  ''  ■"°,  ^'^'^"""^'"S  fo"-  e^irs,  Or  for  that  laudable  enthusiasm  with  which 

h!,i  „  ■  V       ^  ?"^*^''^"^^'  ^°'"  '"y  °'''^  taste,  have  been  inclined  rather  to 

have  given  a  place  to  these  extraordinary  musicians  at  that  banquerof  no  hin- 
less-than-swect-sounds.  imagined  by  old  Jeremy  Colher  (ELavs^i6o8  l^rt  i  o"n 
Music)  where,  after  descnt,ing  the  ms^intrng  effects  o  man  af  mS  n  a 
ba  tie.  he  hazards  an  mgenious  conjecture,  whether  a  sort  of  ^/  '' «S  mi"h^ 
not  be  invented,  which  should  have  quite  the  contrary  effect  of  ■■TnkinT  the 
spirits  shaking  the  nerves,  curdling  the  blood,  and^nspi  ing  despair  and 
cowardice  and  consternation.  "lis  probable  "  he  snv^  •  thl  r^rf^  ^  r  r 
.he  warbHng  of  cats  and  screech-owL.tg'eUler'wi.l/^^i  teTt^h^ho  S 
o.  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded,  might  go  a  great  wnv  in  hif 
invention.  1  he  dose,  we  confess,  is  pretty  poient^and  4nfu  Iv  eno^^h 
prepared.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  Ass  of  .Siienu  .  who.  if  e  mav°rus^ 
to  classic  lore  by  his  own  proper  sounds,  without  thank  to  cat  or  screed^-ow 
.smayed  and  put  to  rout  a  whole  army  of  giants  ?    I  lere  was  ,:T//-;;,S  wU h 

Pu'ffT  '•  ^  ^^•'io'«/"«-^"-//""«^'''>-<'//  in  a  single  lungs  of  leather  • 
n.  ;ed  \^^?7  y°"   'nnmg  too  long  on  this   asmine%ubject.     I  have' li-eady 
passed    he  /^o»s  As„wnu>,,  and  will  desist,  remembering  the   old  pedamic 
pun  of  Jem  Boyer.  my  schoolmaster.—  =   i^'u  peaantic 

"Ass  in  prascnti  seldom  makes  a  wise  man  in  futuro." 


Ill  Jic  SquirrHs. 

{Hone's  Every  D,iy  Broi;  ijih  October.  i8a6.) 


Fletcher  in  the  "  Faitliful  Shcphcrdoss."    The  satyr  olTcrs  to  Clorin- 


"  Or.ipcs  whose  lusty  hlood 
Is  the  Ic-inicd  pdct's  kooiI.— 
.Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 
The  he.id  of  l!;iccluis  ;  mils  more  lirnwn 
J  hail  the  M|uirrcls"  teeth  tlwii  crack  thciii." 


wlm- ,  JJ    ^f""''  "',' '  '••'^  c-^Rcs  with  the  climl)inK  squirrel,  and  bells  to  them, 
s  on   n^i     ^"'■"''"^'y  ""^  iiulispcnsnblc  .-ippcndngc  to  the  outside  of  a  tinm..n  s 

,>,'■.  """T  '"  '^^''''  "'^""'y  "^■''  ■'-'«"••* ^    <J'»'-  ^'-'  '"•l*'-^'--.  ^<i'l   I'.mKsoul 

■I,     '        n'       "  "i^-y.ire  f.ist  vanishing  with  (he  good  oUl  mo<ies  of  our  an- 
rrh     m,.„/    7  ""'','"'    ';'   ''•''■'■  '"■'■"    ^"iHTM-di-d  l.y  llul   sl.ll  more  ingenious 
s   1,     f      ""^  •"0'l«:';n  hunumty.-ihe  tread-m;ll;    in   which   /,um.,n   squirrels 
n'ust'be  nms  to  .I'.en,:''  ''"'"''  "^  '""'■'•""'""■   ""J"-^K^"^ivc  cl.»„bering.  which 
We  almost  doubt  the  fact  of  tiic  teeth  of  this  crcaluro  being  so  purely  orange- 
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coloured  as  Mr.  Urban  s  coirespondent  gives  out.  One  of  our  old  poets — and 
they '.vere  pretty  sharp  observers  of  Nature -describes  them  as  brown.  But 
perhaps  the  naturalist  referred  to  meant  "of  tiie  colour  of  a  Maltese  orange," 
whicii  IS  rather  more  obfuscated  than  your  fruit  of  Seville  or  St.  Michael' s,  and 
may  help  to  reconcile  the  difference.  We  cannot  speak  from  observation  ;  but 
we  remember  at  school  getting  our  fingers  into  the  orangery  of  one  of  these 
little  gentry  (not  having  a  due  caution  of  the  traps  set  there),  and  the  result 
proved  sourer  than  lemons.  The  author  of  the  "  Task,"  somewhere  speaks  of 
their  anger  as  being  "  insignificantly  fierce  ;  "  but  we  found  the  demonstration 
of  it  on  this  occasion  quite  as  sigiiihcant  as  we  desired,  and  have  not  been  dis- 
posed since  to  look  any  of  these  "  gift  horses  "  in  the  mouth.  Maiden  aunts 
keep  these  "  small  deer,"  as  they  do  parrots,  to  bite  people's  fingers,  on  purpose 
to  give  them  good  advice  "  not  to  adventure  so  near  the  cage  another  time." 
As  for  their  "six  quavers  divided  into  tliree  quavers  and  a  dotted  crotchet,"  I 
.suppose  they  may  go  into  Jereir.y  15enthams  next  budget  of  fallacies,  along 
with  the  "  melodious  and  proportionable  kiiidc  of  musicke  "  recorded,  in  your 
lost  number,  of  a  highly-gifted  animal. 


^slimufc  of   gcfoc's  .^cconLiiu'n  |lobcls. 

(Memoirs  of  Defoe,  by  Walter  Wilson,  vol.  iii.,  1830.) 


[First  idcutitieil  by  Mr.  Hcrne  .Shcpheid.l 

In  the  appearances  of  truth,  in  all  the  incidents  and  conversations  that  occur 
in  Ihem,  they  exceed  any  works  of  fiction  that  I  am  .acquainted  with.  It  is 
pcrfi-ct  illusion.  The  author  never  ajjpcars  in  these  solf-narratives  (for  so  they 
ou^^ht  lo  l)e  called,  or  rather  auto-biographies),  but  the  narrator  chains  us  down 
to  an  implicit  belief  in  everything  lie  says.  There  is  all  the  minute  detail  of  a 
log-book  in  it.  Dates  are  painfully  pressed  upon  the  memory.  Facts  are 
rc|)cMlcd  over  and  over  in  varyinij  phrases,  till  you  cannot  clionse  but  believe 
them.  It  is  like  readiii!.:  evidriice  in  a  court  of  justice.  .So  anxious  the  story- 
teller .seems  tli.at  the  truth  siiould  be  clearly  comprehended,  lh.it  when  he  has 
told  us  a  matter  of  f.ict,  or  a  motive,  in  a  line  or  two  farther  down  he  n-|X"ats 
it,  with  his  f.ivoiirite  fijjure  of  speech,  I  sav,  so  and  .so.  thoip^Ii  he  had  made  it 
abund.intly  plain  Ijefon-.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the  comiiKm  people's  way  of 
speaking;,  or  r.iilier  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  adrlressed  by  a  master  or 
mistress,  who  wishes  to  impress  somethinij  upon  their  memories,  and  has  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  matler-of-faet  readers.  Indeed  it  is  lo  such  jirinciiwUy 
that  he  writfs.  Mis  slylir  is  everywhere  beaiititiil,  but  plain  and  homely. 
••  kobinson  (  rusoe  "  is  (iclightful  to  all  r.inks  and  classes;  but  it  is  e.isy  lo  see. 
that  it  IS  writiin  in  a  phr.xseoloirv  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  lower  conditions  of 
re.ulcrs.  Hence  it  is  .in  especial  Uvourite  wiih  .seafaring  men,  poor  Ixjys, 
scrvant-mairls,  \c.  His  novels  are  enpilal  kitchen-reading,  while  they  are 
worthy,  frf)m  llieir  interest,  to  find  a  shi-lf  in  the  libraries  ol  the  we.ilthiest  and 
the  most  learned.  Mis  passion  for  matler-off.ict  narrative,  sometimes  betrayed 
him  inio  a  long  relation  of  common  incidents,  which  minht  happen  to  any 
man.  and  have  no  interest  iHiyond  the  intense  appearance  of  truth  in  them,  to 
rccomiiiiiid  them.  The  wlmie  latter  half,  or  two  thirds  of  "  Colonel  Jack,"  is 
of  this  description.     The  l>«-Kinning  of  "  Colonel  Jack  '  is  the  most  alfecliDg 


natural  picture  of  a  young  thief,  that  was  ever  drawn.  His  losing  the  stolen 
money  in  the  hollow  tree,  and  finding  it  again  when  in  despair;  and  then  being 
in  equal  distress  at  not  knowing  liow  ;o  dispose  of  it,  and  several  similar  touches 
in  tlie  early  history  of  the  Colonel,  evince  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
and  putting  out  of  question  the  superior  romantic  interest  of  tlie  latter,  in  my 
mind  very  much  exceeds  Crusoe.  "RoAana'  (first  edition)  is  the  next  in  interest; 
tliough  he  left  out  the  best  part  of  it  in  subsequent  editions,  from  a  foolish 
hypercriiicism  of  his  friend  .Soutiierne.  But  "Moll  Flanders,"  the  ".Account 
of  the  Plague,"  .xc.  &c.,  are  all  of  one  family,  and  have  the  same  stamp  of 
character. 

It  has  happened  not  seldom  that  one  work  of  some  author  has  so  transcen- 
dently  surpassed  in  execution  tlie  rest  of  liis  compositions,  that  the  world  has 
agreed  to  pass  a  sentence  of  dismissal  upon  the  latter,  and  to  consign  them  to 
total  neglect  and  oblivion.  It  has  done  wisely  in  this  not  to  suffer  the  contem- 
plation of  excellencies  of  a  lower  standard  to  abate  or  stand  in  the  way  of  tlie 
pleasure  it  has  agreed  to  receive  from  the  m;isterpiece. 

Again  :  it  has  happened,  tliat  from  no  inferior  merit  of  execution  in  the  rest, 
but  from  superior  good  fortune  in  tlie  choice  of  its  subject,  some  single  work 
shall  have  been  suffered  to  eclipse  and  cast  into  shade  the  deserts  of  its  less 
fortunate  brethren.  'I'liis  has  been  done  witli  more  or  less  injustice  in  the  case 
of  the  popular  allegory  of  P.unyan,  in  which  the  beautiful  and  scriptural  image 
of  a  pilgrim  or  wayfarer  (we  are  all  such  upon  earth],  addressing  itself  intel- 
ligibly and  feelingly  to  the  bosoms  of  all,  has  silenced,  and  made  almost  to  be 
forgotten,  the  more  awful  and  scarcely  less  tender  Iwauties  of  tlie  "  Holy  War 
made  by  Shaddai  upon  Uiabolus,"  of  the  same  autlior,^ — a  romance  less  happy 
in  its  subject,  but  surely  well  wortiiy  of  a  sccondiirj- immort;ility.  P.ut  in  no 
instance  has  this  excluding  isartiality  been  exerted  with  more  unfairness  than 
against  what  may  be  termed  the  secondary  novels  or  romances  of  Defoe. 

While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  people  hang  delighted  over  the  "  .Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust  while  the 
world  lasts,  how  few  comparatively  will  bear  to  be  told  tiiat  there  exist  otlier 
fictitious  narratives  by  the  same  writer, —  four  of  them  at  least  of  no  inferior 
interest,  except  wiiat  n-sults  from  a  less  felicitous  choice  of  situation  "  Roxana," 
".Singleton,"  "  Moll  i-'lamlers,  '  "Colonel  Jack,"  are  all  genuine  offspring  of 
the  same  father.  'I'hcy  bear  tiie  veritai)lc  impress  of  Defoe.  .An  unpractised 
midwife  that  would  not  swc.ir  to  the  nose,  lip,  forehead,  and  eye  of  every  one 
of  them  !  They  arc,  in  the-ir  way,  as  full  of  incident,  and  some  of  them  every 
jjit  as  romantic;  only  they  want  the  uniniiabitcd  island,  and  the  cliarni  that  has 
bewitched  the  world,  of  the  striking  solitary  situation. 

P.nt  are  there  no  S(jlitu(lcs  out  of  the  cave  and  tlie  desert?  or  cannot  the 
heart  in  tlie  mid^t  of  crowds  feel  friglilfully  alone?  Singleton  on  tlie  world  of 
waters,  prowling  about  wiiii  jiiiales  less  merciful  than  llu;  creatures  of  any 
howling  wilderness,  — is  he  not  alone,  with  the  (aces  of  men  about  him,  but 
without  a  guide  tl,at  can  conduct  iiim  through  the  mists  of  educational  anil 
habitual  ignorance,  or  a  fellow-he.irt  that  can  interpret  to  him  the  new-f>orn 
yearnings  and  aspirations  of  uni>ra(tised  penin-nce  ?  (,>r  wiien  the  boy  (."olonel 
Jack,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  heart  (the  wor.st  solitmlc),  goes  to  !iide  his  ill- 
purcha-sctl  treasure  in  the  hollow  tree  bv  nigiit,  anti  nnr.uulnusly  loses,  and 
miraculously  fmds  it  again,— whom  hath  he  tliero  to  synipathi<:e  Willi  liim  ?  or 
of  what  sort  are  his  associates? 

The  narrative  manner  of  Defoe  has  a  naturalness  about  it  beyond  that  of 
any  oilier  novel  or  romance  writer.  His  fictions  have  all  the  air  of  true  stories. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe,  while  you  are  reading  tiiem,  that  a  real  jx-rson  is 
not  narrating  to  you  everywhere  nothing  but  wliat  really  happened  to  himself. 
To  tliis  the  extreme  hoiiKliiicss  of  their  style  mainly  contributes.  We  use  the 
word  in  its  best  and  lieartiest  sense, —  that  which  comes  ^('w/^*  to  the  reader. 
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The  narrators  everv^vhere  are  chosen  from  low  hfe,  or  have  had  tlieir  origin  in 
it :  therefore  they  tell  their  own  tales  (Mr.  .Coleridge  has  anticipated  us  in  this 
remark),  as  persons  in  their  degree  are  observed  to  do,  with  infinite  repetition, 
and  an  overacted  exactness,  lest  the  hearer  should  not  have  minded,  or  have 
forgotten,  some  thmgs  that  had  been  told  before.  Hence  the  enipliatic  sen- 
tences marked  in  the  good  old  (but  deserted)  Italic  type;  and  hence,  too,  the 
frequent  interposition  of  the  reminding  old  colloquial  parenthesis,  "I  say," 
"  ^lind,"  and  the  hke,  when  the  story-teller  repeats  what,  to  a  practised  reader, 
might  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  before:  which  made  an 
ingenious  critic  observe,  that  his  work.s,  in  this  kind,  were  excellent  reading  for 
the  kitchen.  And,  in  truth,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Defoe  can  never  again 
hope  to  be  popular  with  a  much  higher  class  of  readers  than  that  of  the  servant- 
maid  or  the  sailor.  Crusoe  keeps  its  rank  only  by  lough  prescription.  Single- 
ton, the  pirate  ;  Colonel  jack,  the  thief;  Moll  Flanders,  both  thief  and  harlot  ; 
Ro.xana,  harlot  and  something  worse. — would  be  startling  ingredients  in  the 
bill  of  fare  of  modern  literary  delicacies.  But,  then,  what  pirates,  what  thieves, 
and  wliat  harlots,  are  the  thief,  the  harlot,  and  the  pirate  of  Defoe !  We 
would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  no  other  book  of  fiction,  where  the  lives  of 
sucli  characters  are  described,  is  guilt  and  delinquency  made  lc<s  seductive,  or 
the  suffering  made  more  closely  to  follow  the  commission,  or  the  pt-nitence  more 
earnest  or  more  bleeding,  or  the  intervening  flashes  of  religiL-u-)  visitation  upon 
the  rude  and  uninstructed  soul  more  meltinglyand  fearfully  painted.  They,  in 
tliis,  come  near  to  tiie  tenderness  of  Hunyan;  while  the  livelier  pictures  and 
incidents  in  them,  as  in  Hogarth  or  in  Fielding,  tend  to  diminish  the  fasiidious- 
ness  to  the  concerns  and  pursuits  of  common  life  which  an  unrestrained  passion 
for  the  ideal  and  the  sentimental  is  in  danger  of  producing. 


liccoKcctions   of  :i  ^\\\t  llonitl  ^cubcmidan. 

[The  I\ii,i;liihmans  Maf^azine,  September,  1831.) 


W'fiAT  .Apellcs  wa-S  to  fne  Grniail  Alcxatukf,  ihc  same  to  ilie  iV/zj.?/.;// was 
the  lalf  (icorge  D.iwcs.  Notic  but  Apellrs  might  atlfm])!  the  lineamrnl.s  of  the 
worlds  (onqueror;  none  but  our  Academician  could  hnvc  done  justice  to  the 
lines  to  the  <'z;ir,  and  his  courtiers.  'I'here  tlicy  hang,  the  labour  of  ten  plod- 
«hng  years,  in  an  endless  gallery,  erected  for  the  nonce,  in  the  heart  of  Imperial 
IVlersbiirgh-  eirrnal  inornnnerits  of  b.irbarian  tasle  sulimilted  to  lialf-civili«'d 
cimnmg  four  liuritln-d  (u-rcr  I  lalf- Lengths,  all  male,  and  all  military;  like  the 
pit  in  a  French  ilifMin-.  or  the  characters  in  Timon  as  it  was  Inst  acted,  wiili 
never  a  wom.m  among  ilieni.  (  haste  sitters  to  Vandyke,  models  of  grace  and 
womanhiKxl;  and  thou  I  Jame  N'eneita  Digby,  fairest  among  thy  fair  compeers 
at  Windsor,  hide  your  purr  pale  t  lieeks,  ami  cool  Knglish  beauties,  before  this 
suffocaimg  horde  of  Scythian  riders,  tliin  male  chaos  I  Your  cold  oaken  frames 
sh.ill  w.iiic-  before  Ihc  gorgeous  buildings, 

Willi  Tartar  facet  throng 'J,  and  horrent  unifurmt. 

f»n<-  rniprror  ronlrndcd  for  the  tnonr^joly  of  the  atifient ;  two  were  cnm- 
pcliturs  at  once  for  tlic  j^cncil  of  the  modtrn  Aptllts.    The  Russian  carried  if 


against  the  Haytian  by  a  single  length.  And  if  fate,  as  it  was  at  one  time 
nearly  arranged,  had  wafted  D.  to  the  shores  of  Hayti — with  the  same  com- 
placency, in  his  art,  with  which  he  persisted  in  daubing  in,  day  after  day,  his 
frozen  Muscovites,  he  would  have  sale  down  for  life  to  smutch  in  upon  canvas 
the  faces  of  blubber-lipped  sultanas,  or  the  whole  male  retinue  of  the  dingy 
court  of  C'hristophe.  For  in  truth  n  choice  of  subjects  was  the  least  of  D.'s 
care.  A  Goddess  from  Cnidus,  or  from  the  Caffre  coast,  was  equal  to  him  ;  Lot 
or  Lot's  wife  ;  the  charming  widow  H.,  or  her  late  husband. 

My  acquaintance  witli  D.  was  in  the  outset  of  his  art,  when  the  graving 
tools,  rather  than  the  pencil,  administered  to  his  humble  wants.  Those  imple- 
ments, as  is  well  known,  are  not  the  most  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
virtue,  which  is  esteemed  next  to  godliness.  He  might  "wash  liis  hands  in 
innocency,"  and  so  metapliorically  "  approach  an  altar;  "  but  his  material  puds 
were  anything  but  fit  to  be  carried  to  churcli.  By  an  ingrained  economy  in 
soap— if  it  was  not  for  pictorial  effect  rather— he  would  wash  (on  Sundays)  tlie 
inner  oval,  or  portrait,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  his  countenance,  leaving  the 
unwashed  temples  to  form  a  natural  black  frame  round  the  picture,  in  which  a 
dead  white  was  the  predominant  colour.  This,  with  the  addition  of  green 
spectacle,  made  necessary  by  the  impairment,  which  his  graving  labours  bv  day 
and  night  (for  he  was  ordinarily  at  tliem  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four) 
liad  brouglit  upon  his  visual  faculties,  gave  him  a  singular  appearance,  when 
he  took  tiie  air  abroad  ;  insoniucli,  that  I  have  seen  a  crowd  of  young  men  and 
boys  following  him  along  Oxford  .Street  with  admiration  not  without  shouts; 
even  as  the  Youth  of  Rome,  we  read  in  Vasari,  followed  tlie  steps  of  Raphael 
with  acclamations  for  his  genius,  and  for  his  beauty,  when  he  proceeded  from 
his  workshop  to  chat  witli  Cardinals  and  Popes  at  the  Vatican. 

The  family  of  D.  were  not  at  this  time  in  affluent  circun>stances.  His  father, 
a  clever  artist,  had  outlived  the  style  of  art  in  whicii  lie  excelled  most  of  liis 
contemporaries.  He,  with  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Morland,  worked  for 
the  shop  of  Carrington  and  Howies,  wliidi  exists  still  for  the  poorer  sort  of 
caricatures,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Pauls  Church  Yard.  They  did  clever 
things  in  colours.  At  an  inn  in  Reading  a  screen  is  still  prescr\'ed,  full  of 
their  labours  ;  but  the  sej)arale  portions  of  either  artist  arc  now  undistingui^h- 
able.  I  remember  a  mother  teaching  her  child  to  read  fH.  Harton  has  a  copy 
of  it);  a  laundress  washing;  a  young  <,)uaker,  a  beautiful  subject.  Hut  the 
flower  of  their  forgotten  productions  liangs  still  at  a  public-house  on  the  left 
hand,  as  thou  arrivest,  reader,  from  the  now  Highgate  archway,  at  the  foot  of 
the  descent  where  Crouch  l'".iid  begins,  on  thy  road  to  green  Hornscy.  Turn 
in,  and  look  at  it,  for  tin-  sight  is  wi'll  worth  a  cup  of  excusatory  cyder.  In 
the  ()arlour  to  the  right  you  will  find  it— an  antiquated  subject-  a  damsel  sitting 
at  her  l>reakfast  table  in  a  gown  of  the  flowered  cliintz  of  our  grandmothers, 
with  a  tea-service  before  lier  of  the  r/wr  pattern.  The  effect  is  most  delicate. 
Why  have  these  harmonies— these  t:^n!mciis— no  place  in  the  works  of  modem 
art? 

With  such  niceties  in  his  calling  D.  did  not  much  trouble  his  head,  hut,  after 
an  ineffectual  experiment  to  reconcile  his  eye-sight  with  his  occupation,  boldly 
cpiitted  it,  .iTid  dished  into  the  beaten  road  of  common-place  portraiture  in  oil. 
'i'he  Hopiiers,  and  the  Lawrences,  were  his  X'andykes,  and  his  X'el.asqviezps ; 
nnd  if  he  could  make  anyihiiig  like  them,  lie  insured  liiniself  immortality. 
With  such  guides  he  struggled  on  through  laborious  nii;lits  and  d.ws,  till  he 
re.ichcfl  the  cminenc(!  he  airm-d  at  <<f  mediocrity.— Having  g.iined  that 
•ummit,  he  sate  down  eontcntnl.  If  the  features  were  but  cognosciblc,  no 
m.-'ttrr  whether  the  flesh  niseml>le<l  llesh,  or  oil-skin.  lor  the  thousand  tints 
-  the  grains— which  in  life  diversify  the  nose,  the  chin,  the  cheek— which  a 
Reynolds  can  but  coarsely  counterfeit  he  cared  nothing  at  all  about  them. 
He    left  such  scrupulosities  to  opticians  and  anatomists.      If  the    features 
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were  but  there,  the  character  of  course  could  not  be  far  off.  A  lucky 
hit  which  he  made  in  painting  the  very  dress  of  a  dressy  lady— Mrs. W—e—, 
whose  handsome  countenance  also,  and  tall  elegance  of  shape,  were  too  p.tlpable 
entirely  to  escape  ur.der  any  masque  of  oil,  with  which  even  D.  could  overlay 
them— brought  to  him  at  once  an  influx  of  sitters,  which  almost  rivalled  the 
importunate  Calls  upon  Sir  Thomas.  A  portrait  he  (//(/  soon  after,  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  clenched  his  fa;ne.  He  proceeded  Academician.  At  that  memo- 
rable conjuncture  of  time  it  pleased  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  visit  England. 

I  called  upon  D.  to  congratulate  him  upon  a  crisis  so  doubiy  eventful.  His 
pleasant  housekeejier  seemed  embarrassed;  owned  tiuit  her  master  was  alone. 
But  could  he  be  spoken  with  ?  Willi  some  importunity  I  prevailed  upon  her  to 
usher  me  into  his  painting-room.  It  was  in  NevMuan  Street.  At  his  easel 
stood  D. ,  with  an  immense  spread  of  canvas  before  liim,  and  l)y  his  side  a— 
live  goose.  I  inquired  into  this  extraordinary  combination.  Under  the  rose 
he  informed  me,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  paint  a  transparency  for  Vauxhall, 
against  an  expected  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  that  place.  I  smiled  at  an 
engagement  so  derogatory  to  liis  new-born  honours;  but  a  contempt  of  small 
g.iins  w;is  never  one  of  D.'s  foibles.  My  eyes  belield  crude  forms  of  v.arriors, 
kings,  ri;.ing  under  lus  brush  upon  this  interminable  stretch  of  cloth.  'I'lie 
Wolga,  the  Don,  and  the  Xieper,  were  tliere,  or  tlieir  representative  River 
Gofls;  and  I-ather  1  haii;es  clubbed  urns  witli  tlie  Vistula.  Glory  with  her 
dazzling  eagle  were  not  absent,  nor  Fame,  nor  \'ictory.  I  he  shade  of  Rubens 
might  have  evoked  tlie  migiiiy  allegories.  But  what  was  tlie  Goose?  He  was 
evidently  si//iii,^  for  a  something. 

D.  at  last  informed  me,  that  having  fixed  upon  a  group  of  rivers,  he  could 
not  introduce  the  Royal  'I'liames  witliout  his  S7i\i>/s.  That  he  had  inquired  the 
price  of  a  live  swan,  and  it  beiiitr  more  than  he  was  prepared  to  give  for  it,  he 
had  bargained  witii  tiie  poulterer  for  the  //<i7  ////>/;■•  A>//  .■  adding  significantly, 
that  it  would  do  to  roast,  alter  it  had  served  its  turn  to  paint  swans  by.  A'dtdcr, 
this  is  ii  trite  story. 

So  entirely  devoid  of  imagination,  or  any  feeling  for  his  high  art,  was  this 
P,uiitcr,  that  for  the  few  liistorical  pictures  he  .ittempied,  any  sitter  mii,'lit  sit 
for  any  character.  I  le  took  once  for  a  subject  7//c  liif,nit  Hfniilcs.  Did  lie 
choose  for  a  model  scjine  robust  antique?  No.  He  did  not  even  pilfer  from 
.Sir  Joshua,  who  was  nearer  to  his  own  size.  Rut  from  a  .t/zci'  he  hired  to  sit  to 
him  a  cliild  in  years  indeed  (though  no  Infant),  but  in  f  let  a  jirecocious  .1/.;;/, 
or  human  portent,  that  was  disgustingly  exiiibiling  at  th.it  period;  a  thing  to 
Ik!  sir.ingled.  From  this  he  formed  tiis  Infant  Hercules.  In  a  scriptural 
flight  he  next  attempted  a  Samson  in  the  lap  of  Dalilah.  .\  D.ililah  of  some 
sort  was  procurab!(;  for  line  or  money,  but  \\ho>^hould  stand  for  the  Jewish 
Hercules?  He  hiied  a  tolenibly  stout  porter,  with  a  tiiickish  head  of  hair, 
curling  in  yellowish  locks,  but  lithe  — much  like  a  wig.  And  these  were  the 
robust  strengths  of  .Samson. 

I  once  was  a  wiincs  to  a  f.imily  sffne  in  his  painting  closet,  which  I  had 
entered  r.itlicr  abruptly,  :in(l  but  for  his  encoiirat;emenl,  should  as  hastily  have 
n-tre.iird.  ilr  Mooil  with  displi-ased  looks  eyeing  a  fem.il-  relative— whom  I 
had  known  und«r  li.ip))i<-r  an«piccs  that  was  kneeling  .it  his  feet  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  with  her  eyes  uplifted  and  suiipliint.     Though  I  could  have  )ire- 

violl^iy  nworn  lo  the  virtue  of  Miss ,  yet  casual  slips  have  been  known. 

There  are  suih  things  as  families  disgraied,  where  leaM  you  v.ould  h.neexpecteti 

it.     'Hip  child  w/;7//  l«- ;    I    hail   heard  of  no  wedding     I  was  the  last 

prrv)n  lo  prv  into  f.iinily  sern-ts  wlun  I),  relieved  my  iine.isy  cogitations  by 
explaining,  that  the  innocent,  good-linmniired  rre.iture  before  me  (such  as  she 
ever  wn»,  nnil  i<i  now  that  she  is  married)  with  n  baby  borrowed  from  a  public- 
hou\c,  was  acting  Andromache  to  hit  Ulysses,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
U|K)n  (.anviu  a  tender  situation  from  the  'I'roades  of  Seneca. 
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On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  knocked  at  D.'s  door.  I  had  chanced  to  have 
been  in  a  dreamy  luimour  previously.  I  am  not  one  that  often  poetises,  but  I 
had  been  musing— coxcombically  enough  in  the  heart  of  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Road— upon  Pindus,  and  the  .Ionian  Maids.  The  Lover  of  Daphne 
was  in  my  mind— when,  answering  to  my  summons,  the  door  opened,  and  iljere 
stood  before  me,  laurel-crowned,  the  God  liim^elf,  unshorn  Apollo.  I  was 
beginning  to  mutter  apologies  to  the  Celestial  Presence- when  on  the  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Delian  (his  left  held  the  harp)  I  spied  a  palette,  such 
as  painters  carry,  wliich  immediately  reconciled  me  to  the  whimsical  transfor- 
mation of  my  old  acquaintance — with  his  own  face,  certainly  any  otlier 
than  Grecianescjuc— into  a  temporary  image  of  the  oracle-giver  of  Delphos. 
To  have  impersonated  the  Ithacan  was  little  :  he  had  been  just  sitting  for  a  (Jod. 
—  It  would  be  no  incurious  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  the  minimum  of  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  ever  supposed  essential  to  painters  along  with  poets,  is,  that, 
in  these  days  of  complaints  of  want  of  patronage  towards  the  fine  arts,  suffices 
to  dub  a  man  a  R 1  A n. 

Not  only  had  D.  no  imagination  to  guide  him  in  the  treatment  of  such 
subjects,  but  he  had  no  relish  for  high  art  in  tlie  productions  of  the  great  J 
masters.  He  turned  away  from  them  as  from  something  foreign  and  irrelative  ' 
to  him,  and  his  calling.  He  knew  he  had  neither  part  nor  ])ortion  in  them. 
Cozen  him  into  the  Stafford  or  the  Angerstein  Gallery,  he  involuntarily  turned 
away  from  the  P.aths  of  Diana— the  i'our  Ages  of  Guercino— the  Lazarus  of 
Piombo — to  some  pretty  piece  of  modern  art  tiiat  liad  been  inconsistently 
thrust  into  the  collection  through  f  ivour.  On  that  he  would  dwell  and  pore, 
blind  as  the  dead  to  the  di  licacies  that  surrounded  liim.  There  he  might  learn 
something.  Tiiere  he  might  jjilfcr  a  little.  'Ihere  was  no  grappling  with 
'J'itian,  or  .Angelo. 

The  narrowness  of  liis  domestic  liabits  to  the  very  last,  was  the  consequence 
of  his  hard  bringing  up,  and  unexpected  emergence  into  opulence.  Wliile 
rolling  up  to  the  ears  in  Russian  roubles,  a  penny  was  still  in  his  eyes  the  same 
important  thing,  which  it  had  with  some  reason  seemed  to  be,  when  a  few 
shillings  were  his  daily  earnings.  Wiien  he  visitetl  I'.ngland  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  he  reminded  an  artist  of  a  conimission,  whieli  he  had  executed  for 
him  111  Russia,  the  package  of  which  was  "  still  unpaid."  .At  this  time  he  was 
not  unreasonably  supposed  to  have  realized  a  sum  littlt;  short  of  half  a  million 
sterling.  What  became  of  it  was  never  known;  what  gulf,  or  wiiat  Arctic 
voriii;o,  sucked  it  in,  his  acquaintance  in  those  parts  liave  belter  means  of 
guessing,  thin  his  countrymen.  It  is  certain  that  few  of  the  latter  were  any- 
thing the  better  for  it. 

It  W.1S  before  he  expatriated  himself,  but  subsequently  to  his  acquisition  of 
pictorial  honours  in  this  country,  that  he  brought  home  two  of  his  brother 
Academicians  to  dine  with  him.  Me  Iiad  given  no  orders  extr.ioriliiiary  to  his 
housekeeper.  He  trusted,  as  he  always  did,  to  Iter  providing,  Siie  was  .i 
slirewd  lass,  and  knew,  as  wc^ay,  a  bit  of  her  master's  mind. 

It  had  happened  that  on  the  day  befon-.  D.  passing  near  Clare  Market  by 
one  of  those  opi-n  shambles,  where  tripe  and  cow-heel  are  exposed  for  sale,  his 
eye  w.xs  arrested  bv  the  sight  of  some  tempting  Ilesh  rolli\{  nfi.  If  is  a  part 
of  the  intestines  of  some  animal,  which  my  nlf.Klory  .si-nsibililies  never  per- 
mitti'd  m('  to  slay  long  enough  to  in(|iiire  tlie  name  of  I),  marked  the  curutus 
involutions  of  the  unac(|iiaintcd  hixniy;  tin-  li.irinonv  of  its  colours— ,i  .',//'/<• 
r'cvV  ple.ased  liis  eye;  and,  warmed  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  flavour,  for  a 
few  f  irthings  he  bore  it  off  in  trminph  to  his  lionsekeeper.  It  .so  happened 
that  his  «lay's  dinner  was  provided,  so  the  cooking  of  the  novelty  w.is  for  tlut 
time  necessarily  suspended. 

Next  day  came.  The  hour  of  dinner  approached.  His  visitors,  with  no 
very  romantic  anticipations,  expected  .1  plain  meal  at  least ;  they  were  prepared 
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for  no  new  dainties  ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  them,  and  almost  of  D. 
liimself,  the  purcliase  of  the  precedinEf  day  was  served  up  piping;  hot— the 
cook  declariiit,',  that  she  did  not  know  well  what  it  was,  for  "  lier  master 
always  marketed."  His  guests  were  not  so  happy  in  their  ignorance.  They 
kept  dogs. 

I  will  do  D.  the  justice  to  say,  that  on  such  occnsions  he  took  what  happened 
in  the  best  humour  possible.  He  had  no  false  modesty— \.\\om^  I  have 
generally  observed,  that  persons,  who  are  quite  deficient  in  that  mativaise 
home,  are  seldom  over-troubled  with  the  quality  itself,  of  which  it  is  the 
counterfeit. 

By  what  arts,  with  his  pretensions,  D.  contrived  to  wriggle  himself  into  a 
seat  in  the  Academy,  I  am  not  acquainted  enough  with  the  intrigues  of  that 
body  (more  involved  than  those  of  an  Italian  conclave)  to  pronounce.  It  is 
certain,  that  neither  for  love  to  him,  nor  out  of  any  respect  to  his  talents,  did 
they  elect  him.  Individually  he  was  obnoxious  to  them  all.  I  have  heard 
that,  in  his  passion  for  attaining  tiiis  object,  he  went  so  far  as  to  go  down  upon 
his  knees  to  some  of  the  members,  whom  he  thought  least  favourable,  and 
beg  their  suffr;ige  with  many  tears. 

But  death,  which  extends  the  measure  of  a  man's  stature  to  appearance  ; 
and  wealth,  which  men  worship  in  life  and  death,  which  makes  giants  of 
punies,  and  embalms  insignificance  ;  called  around  the  exequies  of  this  pigmy 
Painter  the  rank,  the  riches,  the  fiishion  of  the  world.  By  Academic  hands  his 
pall  was  borne  ;  by  the  carriages  of  nobles  of  the  land,  and  of  ambassadors 
from  foreign  powers,  his  bier  was  followed  ;  and  iSt.  Paul's  (O  worthy 
casket  for  the  shrine  of  such  a  Zeuxis)  now  holds — ALL  THAT  WAS  mortal 
OK  G.  D. 


ZMt-^:\\\\,  bi;  ihc  f  afc  ^X\\\. 


(The  AtheiUTttm,  4  January,  1834.) 


TiiK  gToatf»3t  pleasure  I  know,  i3  to  do  a  good  action  by  stealth,  and  to  have  it 
found  out  by  accident. 

'Tis  unplea-sant  to  meet  a  beggar.  It  is  painful  to  deny  him  ;  and,  if  you 
relieve  him,  it  is  so  niucti  out  of  your  pocket. 

Men  marry  for  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  please  their  fancy;  liiit,  much 
oftcncr  than  is  suspected,  they  consider  what  the  world  will  say  of  it, — liow 
such  a  woman  in  tln-ir  friends'  eyes  will  look  at  the  he.id  of  a  tabl<\  Hence 
wc  sec  so  tunny  insipi<l  InMutJes  made  wives  of.  that  coulil  not  have  struck  the 
particul.ir  fancy  of  :iny  man  that  hnd  any  f.incy  at  all.  'I  hese  I  call  furntliite 
v'lvei :  ns  men  buy  furniture  pictures,  because  they  suit  this  or  that  niche  in 
their  dining  parlours. 

Your  univrrs.iUy  crird-iip  beauties  arc  (hr  very  Inst  choice  whiih  a  man  of 
Inste  would  make.  What  plrasrs  nil,  cannot  have  that  individual  charm 
which  ni.-ikes  this  or  lli.il  <  ounicii.iiii  <■  eng.i),'inc  lo  you,  and  to  you  onlv  perhaps, 
you  know  not  why.  What  gnin<-d  the  fair  tMinnm^s  tilled  hubbands,  who, 
after  all,  lurnc<l  out  very  ^orry  wivcbi'     Popular  rcjiutc. 
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It  is  a  sore  trial  when  a  daughter  shall  marry  against  her  father's  appro- 
bation. A  little  hardheartcdness,  and  aversion  "to  a  reconcilement,  is  almost 
pardonable.  After  all.  Will  Dockwray's  way  is,  perhaps,  tlie  wisest.  His 
best-loved  daughter  made  a  most  imprudent  match  ;  in  fact,  eloped  with  the 
last  man  in  the  world  that  her  father  would  have  w  ished  her  to  marry.  All  the 
world  said  that  he  would  never  speak  to  her  again.  For  months  she  durst  not 
write  to  him.  much  less  come  near  him.  But,  in  a  casual  rencounter,  he  met 
her  in  the  streets  of  Ware, — \\'are,  that  will  long  remember  the  mild  virtues  of 
William  Dockwray,  Esq.  What  said  the  parent  to  his  disobedient  child,  whose 
knees  faltered  under  her  at  the  sight  of  him  ?  "  Ha,  Sukey  !  is  it  you  ?"  with 
that  benevolent  aspect  with  which  he  paced  the  streets  of  Ware,  venerated  as 
an  angel  :  "come  and  dine  witli  us  on  Sunday;"  then  turning  away,  and 
again  turning  back,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  something,  he  added,  "and,  Sukey, 
do  you  hear,  bring  your  husband  with  you."  This  was  all  the  reproof  she 
ever  heard  from  him.  Need  it  be  added,  that  the  match  turned  out  better  for 
Susan  than  the  world  expected  ? 

"We  read  the  "Paradise  Lost"  as  a  task,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Nay.ratheras 
a  celestial  recreation,  of  which  the  dullard  mind  is  not  at  all  hours  alike 
recipient.  "  Nobody  ever  wislied  it  longer,"  nor  the  moon  rounder,  he  might 
have  added.  Why,  'tis  the  perfectness  and  completeness  of  it  which  makes" us 
imagine  that  not  a  line  could  be  added  to  it,  or  dmiinished  from  it  with  ad- 
vantage. Would  we  have  a  cubit  added  to  the  stature  of  the  Medicean  Venus  ? 
Do  we  wish  her  taller .' 


{_The  Alhcnccum,  31  May,  1834.) 

"  Lear.     Who  .ire  ynu  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  not  o'  the  best.     I'll  tell  you  straight. 
Are  you  nut  Kent? 

Kent.     The  same  ;  your  servant  Kent. 
Where  is  your  servant  Caius? 

Lear.     "I'w.is  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that  : 
He'd  strike,  and  quickly  loo  :  he  is  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent.     No,  my  good  lord  :   I  am  the  very  man  — 

Lear.     I'll  see  that  straight  — 

Ke>it.     That  from  your  first  of  diflcrcncc  and  decay 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps. 

Lear.     V'ou  are  welcome  hither. 

Albany.     He  knows  not  what  he  says  ;  and  vain  is  it 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Lilf;ar.     Look  up,  mv  lord. 

Kent.     Vex  not  his  glmst.     O  let  him  pass.     He  hates  him. 
That  wnulil  upnn  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  liim  out  longer." 

So  ends  A7;;^ /.Mr,  the  most  stupendous  of  the  Shnkspori.in  dramas;  and 
Kent,  the  noblest  feature  of  the  cuiueptions  of  liis  divine  mind.  This  is  the 
magnanimity  of  authorslup.  wlu-n  a  writer,  having  a  topic  prcsrntcd  to  him, 
fruitful  of  beaiilii's  for  common  minds,  w.iivcs  his  privilege,  and  trusts  to  tlip 
jiKhcious  few  for  understanding  the  rc.ison  of  his  nbslincnrc.  Wliat  a  jMitklcr 
would  a  common  dramatist  have  raised  here  of  a  rrconcih.tlion  sci'ue.  a  perfect 
recognition,  between  the  assumed  Cains  and  his  ni.nster  !--to  Ihi'  suffusing  of 
in.-iny  f.iir  eyes,  and  the  moistening  of  c.uiibric  h.uidkrrchicfs.  'I'lie  old  dying 
king  p.irli;illy  i. itching  at  the  truth,  and  immediately  lapsing  into  obliviousness, 
with  the  high-minded  carelessness  of  the  otlier  to  have  his  services  apprc-  ■■ 
eiated,— ;is  one  that  — 

"  .'served  not  for  R.iin, 
Or  follow'd  out  of  form,"   - 
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are  among  the  most  judicious,  not  to  say  heart-touching  strokes  in  Shaks- 
pere. 

Allied  to  this  magnanimity  it  is,  where  the  pitch  and  point  of  an  argument, 
the  amplification  of  which  might  compromise  the  modesty  of  the  speaker,  is 
delivered  briefly,  and  iis  it  were,  parcntiutictiily  ;  as  in  those  few  but  pregnant 
words,  in  which  the  man  in  the  old  "Nut-brown  Maid  "  rather  intimates  than 
reveals  his  unsuspected  high  birth  to  the  woman  : — 

"  Now  understand,  to  Westmoreland, 
WItick  is  »iy  /terita^f, 
I  will  you  bring,  and  with  a  ring 
By  way  of  marriage, 
1  will  you  take  and  lady  make." 

Turn  we  to  the  aversion  of  it,  ten  times  diluted,  of  dear  Mat  Prior, — in  his 
own  way  unequalled,  and  a  poet  now-a-days  too  much  neglected.  "In  me," 
fjuoth  Henry,  addressing  the  astounded  Emma, — with  a  flourish  and  an  atti- 
tude, as  we  may  conceive, — 

"  In  me  behold  the  potent  Kdgar's  heir, 
Illustrious  Karl !  him  terrible  in  war. 
Let  Loire  confess." 

And  with  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff,  as  Hotspur  would  term  it,  more, 
presents  the  lady  with  a  full  and  true  enumeration  of  his  papa's  rent-roll  in  the 
fat  soil  by  Deva. 

Hut,  of  all  parentheses  (not  to  quit  the  topic  too  suddenly),  commend  me  to 
that  most  significant  one,  at  the  commencement  of  the  old  popular  ballad  of 
"  F.air  Rosamund  :  " — 

"  When  good  King  Henry  ruled  this  land. 
The  second  of  tliat  name," 


Now  mark, — 
There  is  great  virtue  in  this  besida. 


"  (FicMdes  the  Queen)  he  dearly  loved 
A  fair  and  comely  dame." 


Amidst  the  complaints  of  the  wide  spread  of  infidelity  among  us,  it  is  con- 
.•■■olaiory  that  a  sect  is  s|)rung  up  in  the  licart  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  d.iily  on 
the  iiicre.Tse,  of  teachers  of  tli.il  lic.iling  doctrine  which  I'ope  uphelil,  and 
ngiinst  wlii.rh  Voltaire  direclcd  his  envenomed  wit  :  we  mean  those  practical 
preachers  of  optimism,  or  the  bclii-f  that  wliiitr.rr  is  is  /n-sl ;  the  caiis  of  om- 
nibu>)es,  who  f^rom  their  little  back  pulpits,  not  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  as 
those  prc)claimcrs  of  "(iod  and  his  prophet"  in  Mussulman  countiies,  but 
cverv  minute,  at  the  entry  or  exist  of  a  brief  passenger,  arc  heard,  in  an  almost 
prophetic  tone,  to  exclaim  (Wisdom  crying  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  streets), 
"  Ai.i.'s  KKJiir  !" 


{T/if  At/ieiKTuni,  7th  June,  1834.) 

Advice  is  not  so  commonly  thrown  nway  as  is  imagined.     Wc  .seek  it  in 

difffuliif-!      Hut  in  common  '.per'-h  we  are  apt  to  confound  with  it  itdmonilion  , 

;i  '"   'nil  reminds  one  tlial  drink  is  pri'judieial  to  the  lie.illh,  X-c.     We 

I  br  told  of  iliat  which  we  know  better  th.tn  I  hi- good  man  that 

..  .\1 sent   Ic)  his  frieiwl  I, ,  who  is  no  w.iter  drinker,  a 

i\  ■.;.■!  my  tr.act   "Against   the  b'se  of  I'VrmcnIed   Liquors."     L luknou  ■ 

I    !  :■  I  the  obligation,  n.s  far  a3  to  twcfcnct.     I'cneticr  k  advice  was  ihc  safcbi, 
aliir  all  ;  — 

"  I  advised  hlm-^— " 
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But  I  must  tell  you.  The  dear,  good-meaning,  no-thinking  creature  had 
been  dumb-founding  a  company  of  us  with  a  detail  of  inextricable  difficulties, 
in  nhicli  tlie  circumstances  of  an  acquaintanc(;  of  his  were  involved.  No  clue 
of  light  offered  itself.  He  grew  more  and  more  misty  us  he  proceeded.  We 
pitied  his  friend,  and  thought, — 

"  God  helpthe  man  so  wrapt  in  error's  endless  maze  :  " 

when,  suddenly  brightening  up  his  placid  countenance  like  one  that  had  found 
out  a  riddle,  and  looked  to  have  the  solution  admired, — • 

"  At  last,"  said  he,  "  I  advised  him  " — 

Here  he  paused,  and  here  we  were  again  interminably  thrown  back.  By  no 
possible  guess  could  any  of  us  aim  at  the  drift  of  the  meaning  he  was  about  to 
be  delivered  of. 

"  I  advised  him,"  he  repeated,  "  to  have  some  advice  upon  the  subject." 

A  general  approbation  followed  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  sounder  or  more  judicious  counsel  could 
have  been  given 

A  laxity  per\'ades  the  popular  use  of  words. 

Parson  W is  not  quite  so  continent  as  Diana,  yet  prettily  dissembleth  his 

frailty.     Is  Parson  W- •,  therefore,  a  hypocrite  :'    I  think  /'/of.     Where  the 

concealment  of  a  vice  is  less  pernicious  than  the  bare-faced  publication  of  it 

would  be,  no  additional  delinquency  is  incurred  in  the  secrecy.     Parson  W 

is  simply  an  immoral  clergyman.     But  if  Parson  W were  to  be  for  ever 

liaranguiiig  on  the  opposite  virtue;  clioosing  for  his  perpetual  text,  in  pre- 
fon-nce  lu  all  other  pulpit-topics,  the  remarkable  resistance  recorded  in  the  39th 

of  Exodus  ;  dwelling,  moreover,  and  dilating  upon  it.— then  Parson  W 

might  be   reasonably  suspected  of  hypocrisy.     But  Parson  W rarely  di- 

verteth  into  such  line  of  arguinent,  or  toucheth  it  briefly.  His  ordinary  topics 
are  fetclu.'d  from  "  obedience  to  tiie  powers  that  are,"  "  submission  to  the  civil 
magistrate  in  all  conmiands  tliat  are  not  absolutely  unlawful  ; "  on  which  he 
can  delight  to  expatiate  with  equal  fervour  and  sincerity. 

Again  :  to  dci/>isc  a  person  is  properly  to  /ooi  J.kcii  'upon  Iiim  with  none  or 
the  least  possible  emotion.  But  when  Clementina,  who  has  lately  lost  her 
lover,  with  bosom  heaving,  eyes  flashing,  and  her  whole  frame  in  agitation, 
pronounces  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  that  she  "  (/t-.f/>/.t<-.t  tlie  fellow," depend 
upon  it  tliat  he  is  not  iiuite  so  despicrtble  in  lier  eyes  as  slic  would  have  us 
imagine. 

One  more  instance:  If  we  must  naturalize  that  portentous  plirasp,  n  truism, 
it  were  well  that  wc;  limited  the  use  of  it.  ICvery  commonplace  or  trite  obser- 
vation is  not  a  truism.  lor  exaiii|)le;  .A  good  name  helps  a  man  on  in  (he 
world.  1  his  is  nothing  but  a  simpU;  truth,  however  hackneyed.  It  has  .1  dis- 
tinct subject  and  predicate.  But  when  the  thing  predicated  is  involved  in  the 
t<Tiii  of  the  subject,  and  so  necessarily  involv<'d  that  by  no  possible  conception 
they  can  be  separated,  lh(;n  it  becomes  a  tnii>in  ;  as  to  sav.  "  .\  good  n.une  is 
a  proof  of  a  man's  (istimalion  in  the  world."     We  seem  fo  Ik?  saying  something 

when  we  say  nothing.      I  w.is  describing  to   I' some  knavish   tricks  of  a 

mutual  friend  of  ours.  "  If  he  did  so  and  so,"  w.is  the  reply,  "  he  cannot  l>c 
an  honest  m.m."  Here  w.is  a  genuine  Irui'-ni,  truth  upon  truth,  inference  and 
proposition  identical  ;  or  rather  .1  dictionary  definition  usurping  the  pl.ue  of  an 
infirrence. 

{The  At/idicrum,  iQlh  July,  1834.) 

The  vices  of  some  men  are  magnifircnt.  Compare  the  amours  of  Hrnry 
the  l'",ii,'lilh  .iiid  Charles  the  :Second.  The  Stuart  hid  mistresses:  the  Tudor 
kcfit  wives. 
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We  are  ashamed  at  sight  of  a  monkey, — somehow  as  we  are  shy  of  poor 
relations. 

C imagined  a  Caledonian  compartment  in  Hades,  where  there  should  be 

fire  without  sulphur. 

Absurd  images  are  sometimes  irresistible.  I  will  mention  two, — an  elephnnt 
in  a  coach-ofhce  gravely  coming  to  have  liis  trunk  booked  ;  a  mermaid  over  a 
fish-kettle  cooking  her  own  tail. 

It  is  the  praise  of  .Shakspere,  with  reference  to  the  play-writers,  his  con- 
temporaries, that  he  has  so  few  revolting  characters.  'Set  he  has  one  that  is 
singularly  mean  and  disagreeable,  — the  king  in  Hamlet.  Neither  has  he 
characters  of  insignificance,  unless  the  pliantom  that  stalks  over  the  stage,  as 
Julius  Ca;sar,  in  the  play  of  tliat  name,  may  be  accounted  one.  Neither  has 
he  envious  characters,  excepting  the  short  part  of  Don  John,  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  Neither  has  he  unentertaining  characters,  if  we  except 
Parolles,  and  the  little  that  there  is  of  the  Clown,  in  All s  Well  that  Ends 
Well. 

It  would  settle  the  dispute  as  to  whether  Shakspere  intended  Othello  for  a 
jealous  character,  to  consider  how  differently  we  are  aflected  towards  him,  and 
I^oontes  in  the  Winter  s  Tale.  Leontes /i  that  character.  Othello's  fault  was 
simply  credulity. 

Is  it  possible  that  Shakspere  should  never  have  read  Homer,  in  Chapman's 
version  at  least  ?  If  he  had  rend  it,  could  he  mean  to  travesty  it  in  the  parts 
of  those  big  boobies,  .Ajax  and  .Achilles?  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Agamemnon 
are  true  to  their  parts  in  the  Iliad :  they  are  gentlemen  at  least.  'Ihersites, 
though  unamusing,  is  fairlydeducible  from  it.  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  a  fine 
graft  upon  it.  liut  those  two  big  bulks- 
It  is  a  desideratum  in  works  that  treat  de  re  culinaria,  that  we  have  no 
rationale  of  sauces  or  theory  of  mixed  fl.ivours :  as  to  show  why  cabbage  is 
reprehensil)le  with  roast  beef,  laudable  with  bacon;  why  the  haunch  of  mutton 
si-eks  the  alliance  of  cnrr.mt  jelly,  the  shoulder  civilly  decliiieth  it ;  why  loin  of 
veal  (a  preity  problem),  bcinu  itself  unctuous,  sceketji  the  ailvciititious  lubricity 
of  mclird  butter, —ami  why  the  same  part  in  pork,  not  more  oleaginous,  abhor- 
Krth  from  it  ;  why  the  I'rcnch  bean  sympaihizi-s  with  the  tlcsli  of  deer ;  why 
.salt  fish  points  to  parsnip,  brawn  makes  a  dead-set  at  mustard;  why  cats  pre- 
fer valerian  to  Iicart  s-<iise,  old  ladies  vice  tr/.til, —  though  this  is  rather  travel- 
ing out  of  the  road  of  the  dietetics,  and  may  be  thought  a  question  more 
curious  than  relevant ;  why  salmon  (a  strong  sapor /(•;•  .«•)  fortifieih  its  condition 
with  the  iiiiKlily  lolistcr  sauce,  whose  embraces  are  fatal  to  the  delie.iter  relish 
of  the  lurbot  ;  why  oysters  in  death  rise  up  against  the  contamination  of  brown 
suijar.  while  they  are  posthumously  amorous  of  vinegar  ;  why  the  sour  mango 
and  the  sweet  j.im  l)y  turns  court  and  arc  accepted  by  the  t  ompliable  mutton 
hash,  she  not  yil  de(  idedly  declaring  for  either.  \Ve  are  as  yet  but  in  the 
empirical  sla>,'e  of  rookery.  We  feed  i;;noranlly,  and  want  to  be  .iblc  to  j^ive 
a  reason  of  the  relish  that  is  in  us;  so  that,  if  Nature  should  lurnish  us  with  a 
new  meat,  or  lx>  prtxlig.dly  plrased  to  restore  the  phunix.  ujion  a  f^iven  flavour, 
we  might  \*-  abli-  to  pronoiuue  instantly,  on  philosopl«cal  principles,  what  llic 
fiaucc  to  it  should  Ik-,— wh.it  the  curious  adjuncts. 
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